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THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 


Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lips,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill, 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace, 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy ! 
Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride ! 
Barefoot,  trudgine  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 

O  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughme:  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 
And  the  ground-mole  smks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp^s  cunning  way. 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans ! — 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

0  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees; 


For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played. 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond. 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond. 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  HesperidesI 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too. 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy ! 

0  for  festal  dainties  spread. 

Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  man^  a  wind-swung  fold ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frojars'  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisv  choir. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  oi  fire. 

1  was  monarch;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy ! 

Cheerily  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can  I 
Thoueh  the  flinty  slopes  be  h^rd. 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod. 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil: 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  I  that  thou  could'st  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  1 

John  Greenleap  Whittier. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  BILLIONAIRE. 


BY  A   MEMBER  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT   FOR  THE   NEGLECTED   RICH.^ 


SOME  of  our  East  Side  settlements, 
established  among  the  neglected 
poor,  are  studying  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  how  to  abate  it.  At  Half-Way 
House,  the  Settlement  for  the  Neglected 
Rich,  we  are  studying,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sources  of  wealth  and  how  to  pro- 
mote it.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  where 
some  people  get  their  wealth,  how  it  is 
invested,  and  what  they  are  doing  with  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  man  in  the  city  of 
New  York  worth  $200,000  was  consid- 
ered rich.  Then  came  the  army  of  mill- 
ionaires. After  they  had  stormed  the 
cit3'  and  captured  its  standards  of  value 
a  man  whose  wealth  could  be  quoted  in 
less  than  seven  figures  was  considered 
poor.  And  now  the  only  rich  man  in 
New  York  is  the  billionaire. 

Do  you  know  what  a  billion  dollars 
means?  It  means,  if  invested  at  five 
per  cent.,  an  income  of  $136,986.30  a 
day  for  every  day  in  the  year! 

One  of  our  most  active  workers  at  the 
Half-Way  Settlement  is  a  billionaire. 
He  is  interested  in  our  aims  and  ideals. 
That  is  why  he  is  willing  to  grant  me  an 
interview.  As  he  shuns  publicity,  I 
withhold  his  name. 

"  Is  it  true,"  I  said,  "as  currently  re- 
ported, that  you  have  made  the  greater 
part  of  your  wealth  out  of  your  holdings 
of  Equitable  and  Mutual  Life  stock?" 

*  See  "  A  Settlement  for  the  Neglected  Rich  " 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  3,  1906. 


"That  is  exactly  true,"  he  answered, 
"and  I  have  never  been  more  glad  to 
acknowledge  it  than  at  the  present  time. 
Only,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  beg^n 
these  words  with  capital  letters.  If 
these  words  '  equitable '  and  '  mutual ' 
and  'life'  are  to  be  restored  to  their 
true  and  beautiful  significance,  they  must 
be  decapitalized,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent in  some  cases  to  decapitalizing  the 
stockholders.  I  have,  indeed,  made  my 
wealth  out  of  the  process  of  sharehold- 
ing, and  very  largely  out  of  my  relations 
with  other  equitable  and  mutual  share- 
holders, but  you  cannot  understand  this 
unless  you  understand  my  method  of 
bookkeeping." 

"  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  your  book- 
keeping?" I  asked. 

"  It  is  a  system  of  my  own  ;  it  is 
algebraic  rather  than  arithmetical  in  its 
method.  It  deals  with  equations  and 
proportions  rather  than  with  fixed  quan- 
tities. The  ordinary  bookkeeping  is 
simply  a  process  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. It  is  good  enough,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  to  measure  values  in  a  crude  way, 
but  it  would  not  atiswer  my  purpose. 
My  bookkeeping  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  market  value  of  property  that 
idealism  does  to  materialism  in  philos- 
ophy or  art.  The  market  value  of  prop- 
erty is  often  but  a  crude  caricature  of 
the  actual  value.  The  faded  book-mark 
my  mother  gave  me  would  not  be,  in  the 
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conventional  bookkeeping,  an  asset  at  all ; 
in  my  bookkeeping  it  figures  high.  There 
are  no  values  so  genuine  as  those  that  are 
purely  sentimental,  for  sentiment  consti- 
tutes a  large  part  of  the  value  of  life. 

"  The  trouble  with  the  ordinary  book- 
keepingj"  continued  the  billionaire,  "  is 
that  it  deals  almost  entirely  with  nominal 
values,  only  incidentally  with  real  ones. 
The  ordinary  bookkeeping  expresses 
value  in  symbols  of  money,  but  money 
is  only  a  certificate  of  wealth,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  real  thing. 
It  is  a  pecuUarity  of  the  dividends  whidi 
I  receive  on  my  stock  that  they  are  paid, 
not  in  certificates  of  value,  but  in  actual 
wealth  itself. 

"Ask  many  men  how  much  they  are 
worth,  and  they  will  count  their  stocks 
and  bonds,  whidi  simply  show  what  their 
property  would  bring  in  the  market. 
These  are  only  nominal  or  potential 
forms  of  wealth,  and  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  real  thing.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  prefer  to  get  rich  in  this  way. 
They  have  a  certain  environment  of 
comfort  and  luxury,  but  beyond  this  their 
wealth  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 
They  have  mines  which  they  have  never 
worked,  railroads  upon  which  they  have 
never  ridden,  horses  which  they  do  not 
drive  or  ride,  books  that  they  do  not  read. 
It  is  undigested  wealth,  llien  there  are 
the  misers  who  hoard  their  certificates. 
That  is  what  I  call  stagnant  wealth;  it 
does  not  circulate  in  the  community  nor 
in  their  own  lives. 

"As  to  my  method  of  bookkeeping," 
said  the  billionaire,  "you  can  form  a 
better  idea  of  it  if  you  will  step  into  my 
private  office."  Here  I  counted  five 
large  ledgers.  "These,"  he  said,  "are 
my  stock  ledgers." 

He  took  down  one.  It  was  entitled 
"  Inherited  Stock." 

"You  will  see,"  said  the  billionaire, 
"  that  a  large  part  of  my  wealth  was  in- 
herited. Some  of  it  has  been  in  the 
family  for  centuries.  The  original  deeds 
have  been  lost.  Not  exactly,  either.  The 
original  deeds,  I  suppose,  have  really 
been  preserved,  but  the  doers  have  been 
dead  so  long  that  their  names  have  not 
been  recorded;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  in  many  cases  to  which  one  of 
my  one  hundred  thousand  grandfathers 
I  am  indebted  for  some  of  these  special 
bequests.    My  little  boy  has  among  his 


playthings  a  number  of  blocks  which  he 
uses  for  building  purposes.  On  each  of 
the  cubes  there  is  a  letter.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  tell  where  the  blocks  came  from, 
for  his  aunt  bought  them  at  a  toy  store ; 
but  to  tell  where  the  letters  came  from  is 
a  different  task.  They  are  a  part  of  our 
family  symbols.  You  will  not  find  a 
Chinaman  or  an  African  or  an  Indian 
with  just  these  things  in  his  household 
stock.  They  came  down  through  our 
family  branch.  They  are  of  enormous 
value,  and  it  was  no  fool  that  invented 
them ;  but  it  is  ahnost  as  difficult  to  tell 
how  we  got  them  as  to  tell  how  our  an- 
cestors came  to  walk  on  their  hind  legs 
instead  of  on  all  fours." 

One  section  of  the  book  was  entitled 
"  Interest-Bearing  Stock." 

Under  this  head  I  found  a  long  series 
of  entries,  among  which  were  Marathon, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
the  Greek  Drama,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
St.  Peter's,  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  the 
Louvre,  the  British  Museum,  the  May- 
flower, Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  items,  followed 
by  algebraic  symbols. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "  that 
you  are  drawing  dividends  from  all  this 
stock?" 

"Certainly.    Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"  But  how  do  you  establish  your  own- 
ership?" 

"Nothing  is  easier  if  you  make  the 
proper  distinction  between  exclusive  own- 
ership and  shareholding.  People  would 
righuy  set  me  down  as  insane  if  I  claimed 
exclusive  ownership  in  any  of  these 
things,  and  there  would  be  a  ^eat  pro- 
test from  all  the  legitimate  heirs;  but  I 
should  certainly  be  insane  if  I  surren- 
dered any  of  my  rights  as  a  shareholder. 
There  is  not  a  civilized  court  in  the  world 
that  would  not  sustain  my  claim.  My 
dividends  from  this  stock  of  inherited 
wealth  are  as  certain  as  any  dividends  in 
the  world.  They  are  '  gilt-edged.'  They 
might  be  called  'dividends  of  civiliza- 
tion.' They  are  not  paid  in  cash,  but 
in  something  better — in  enjoyment,  in 
sentiment,  in  knowledge,  in  beauty. 

"One  essential  element  of  wealth  many 
people  have  not  discovered — ^that  is,  that 
we  can  share  the  better  part  of  our 
wealth  with  others  without  becoming- 
poorer  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  share 
the  wealth  of  others  without  impoverish- 
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ing  them.  It  is  easily  explicable  when 
we  give  up  the  idea  that  wealth  is  abso- 
lute or  exclusive  possession,  but  simply 
an  unselfish  form  of  shareholding. 

"My  inherited  wealth,"  said  the  bil- 
lionaire, "  is  not  something  which  sepa- 
rates me  from  my  fellow-men,  but  some- 
thing which  links  me  to  them.  I  have 
never  understood  why  wealth  should 
make  men  exclusive.  All  true  wealth 
radiates,  is  centrifugal,  distributive.  Un- 
der the  conventional  view  of  inherited 
wealth  the  fewer  heirs  the  better;  but 
under  the  true  view  the  more  heirs  the 
more  people  are  enriched,  and  Aerefore 
the  more  is  wealth  multiplied." 

I  asked  my  friend  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  algebraic  symbols  in  the  stock 


"  Oh,  that  is  a  peculiarity  of  my  book- 
keeping; it  would  puzzle  them  at  the 
clearing-house,  but  I  understand  it  my- 
self. It  is  impossible  to  express  or  even 
to  suggest  in  arithmetic,  especially  with 
the  dollar  sign  before  it,  the  value  of 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
or  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  or  of  a  thou- 
sand other  things  which  I  have  entered 
in  my  inventory  in  the  stock  ledger.  I 
simply  indicate  them  by  algebraic  sym- 
bols, which  suggest  their  historic,  educa- 
tional, or  sentimental  values. 

''I,  as  a  shareholder,  draw  dividends 
from  all  this  stock,  none  of  which  is 
listed  on  the  Exchange.  Some  of  these 
dividends  are  self-paying.  I  don't  have 
to  cut  Bunker  Hill  coupons  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  June,  or  Liberty  Bell  cou- 
pons on  the  Fourth  of  July;  they  are 
paid  to  me  with  mysterious  regularity  in 
the  processes  and  g^wth  of  American 
freedom. 

"But  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
know,"  he  said,  with  a  characteristic 
smile,  "how  I  have  come  to  acquire 
some  more  modem  forms  of  wealth — 
wealth  that  figures,  for  instance,  in  Wall 
Street,  and  some  that  does  not  figure 
there.  That  is  listed  in  these  other 
books,  which  you  are  perfectly  welcome 
to  see." 

He  took  down  the  ledger  marked 
"Collateral  Stock  Book." 

It  was  a  ponderous  tome.  He  turned 
over  the  pages  rapidly.  The  entries  of 
stock  were  appalling  in  number  and  vol- 
txme.  Steamship,  electric  light,  Ameri- 
can steel.  Western  Union,  various  iron. 


copper,  and  coal  mmes,  nearly  all  the 
most  important  railroads  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  and  a  vast  array  of  man- 
ufacturing stock,  filled  the  pages  of  the 
ledger.  I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of 
the  inventory  and  the  dividends.  The 
billionaire  noted  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "There  is  nothing  sensa- 
tional about  this  list.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  properties  in  which  I  am  not  a 
shareholder.  I  am  not  an  exclusive  owner 
of  any  one  item,  and  have  no  desire  to 
be ;  because,  if  I  owned  them  in  any  such 
sense,  they  would  own  me,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  place  myself  in  the  position  of 
being  owned  by  my  wealth.  But  I  am  a 
shareholder  just  to  the  extent  that  I  use 
them,  and  I  draw  my  dividends  by  using 
them.  I 

"All  of  these  things  and  a  thousand 
more  are  a  part  of  the  gain  of  history 
and  of  the  development  of  our  age. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  total  stock  of 
our  civilization.  I  am  niuch  obliged  to 
Robert  Fulton,  George  Stephenson,  Rich- 
ard M.  Hoe,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Thomas 
Edison,  Andrew  Graham  Bell,  and  all 
the  rest,  for  making  me  a  shareholder  in 
their  inventions.  I  have  not  had  a  share 
of  stock  in  any  of  the  companies  organ- 
ized to  propagate  and  work  these  inven- 
tions for  the  sake  of  making  money; 
what  I  want  is  the  use  of  these  inven- 
tions themselves,  for  they  have  rendered 
a  vast  amount  of  money  unnecessary. 
Stop  and  think  how  mucri  it  would  cost 
you  in  time  and  labor  to  do  for  yourself 
what  these  things  do  for  you.  You  pay 
a  cent  for  a  daily  paper.  It  has  taken  a 
printing-press,  a  railroad,  a  telegraph,  a 
telephone,  a  typewriter,  and  the  com- 
bined arts  of  handwriting,  stenography, 
and  printing,  to  produce  it.  Grant  that 
out  of  forty-eight  columns  only  twelve 
are  worth  reading;  yet,  to  create  all  the 
instruments  and  agencies  necessary  to 
collect  and  print  and  publish  those  twelve 
columns,  millions  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended. That  is  to  say,  you  pay  one  cent 
for  the  use  of  all  those  millions. 

"  When  people  sav  to-day  that  a  man 
is  as  *  rich  as  Croesus,'  they  apparently 
do  not  know  what  a  poor  man  Croesus 
was.  He  was  not  rich  enough  to  travel 
by  railroad  or  by  steamboat  or  auto- 
mobile. For  traveling  on  land  he  was 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  horse.  His 
house  was  not  lighted  by  electricity,  gas. 
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or  petroleum.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy 
a  watch,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  a  box  of 
matches.  Not  all  the  money  he  had,  or 
could  beg  or  borrow,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  secure  to  him  what  are  to-day 
regarded  as  necessities  of  life  for  even  a 
poor  man.  He  was  fortunate  in  living 
in  a  country  where  nature  was  prodigal, 
but  he  could  not  command  all  the  varie- 
ties of  food  at  the  same  time  which  a 
poor  man  can  command  to-day — fresh 
strawberries  from  Florida,  potatoes  from 
Bermuda,  bananas  from  the  West  Indies, 
oranges  and  fresh  figs  from  California. 

"The  annihilation  of  distance  in  the 
days  of  Crcesus  was  secured  only  by  a 
miracle,  and  enjoyed  only  by  gods  with 
winged  sandals  or  winged  steeds.  It 
would  have  taken  Crcesus  three  months, 
as  it  took  some  of  our  Puritan  fathers, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic;  but  in  one  of  the 
steamers  in  which  I  am  a  shareholder  I 
have  crossed  it  in  five  days,  eleven  hours, 
and  forty  minutes;  and  the  man  who 
traveled  by  steerage  got  there  just  as 
quickly  as  I  did. .  If  it  had  rained 
drachmas  or  dollars  in  Greece  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  until  the  gold  was 
as  high  as  the  housetops,  Crcesus,  if  he 
had  invested  the  whole  amount,  could  not 
have  purchased  the  speed  which  an  Irish 
immigrant  can  buy  for  thirty-five  dollars. 
What  a  slow  figure  the  swiftest  of  his 
heralds  would  cut  to-day!  A  message 
can  be  sent  from  New  York  to  London 
under  the  ocean  quicker  than  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon  could  have  been 
carried  twenty-five  miles  overland  when 
tiiat  victory  for  freedom  was  won.^  And 
this  modem  messenger  is  within  the 
means  of  the  average  man.  It  costs  but 
twenty-five  cents  a  word  to  send  an  ocean 
cable.  By  buying  from  the  United  States 
Government  a  little  picture  of  Washing- 
ton, costing  just  two  cents,  a  mother  in 
Maine  can  send  a  letter  to  her  boy  in  San 
Francisco  or  the  Philippines. 

"You  ask  me  how  I  draw  my  divi- 
dends of  use  from  my  collateral  stock.  I 
draw  them  when  they  mature;  when  I 
want  them;  that  is  to  say,  when  /  use 
them.  To  illustrate :  Yesterday  I  took  the 
Staten  Island  ferry  to  New  York,  then 
the  Subway  to  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
then  the  Empire  Express  to  Buffalo.  I 
bought  three  newspapers,  one  costing 
three  cents  and  the  others  one  cent  each. 
I  arrived  at  Buffalo  at  4.45,  having  made 


the  trip  of  four  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  New  York  which  cost 
twenty-five  cents.  My  expenses  that  day, 
exclusive  of  meals,  were  as  follows : 

Staten  Island  Ferry $  .05 

Subway  05 

Fare  to  Buffalo 9.25 

Newspapers    05 

Telegram   25 


$9.65 


"  Thus  for  the  sum  of  $9.65  I  had  the 
use  that  day  of  a  ferryboat,  the  subway, 
the  railroad  from  New  York  to  BuflPalo, 
three  newspaper  plants,  and  a  telegraph 
line  of  440  miles.  Count  up  now  the  cost 
of  the  ferryboat  and  the  cost  of  running 
it,  the  cost  of  cutting  the  Subway  and 
nuining  it,  the  millions  invested  in  the 
equipment  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, and  the  capital  and  cost  of  operating 
the  three  newspapers  and  the  telegraph, 
and  you  will  see  that  for  the  sum  of  $9.65 
I  had  the  use  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
I  did  not  have  to  bother  myself  about 
owning  and  directing  the  roads  or  the 
telegraph  or  the  newspapers.  I  owned 
the  use  of  them,  and  that  is  enough.  Of 
course  a  good  many  other  people  have 
the  same  advantage,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  about  it.  The  worst 
kind  of  wealth  which  any  one  can  possess 
in  material  goods  is  that  kind  of  wealth 
which  is  so  fenced  off  that  nobody  can 
enjoy  it  with  him. 

"  Last  summer  I  secured  possession 
of  a  Swiss  lake  and  three  conspicuous 
mountains.  I  have  taken  possession  of 
them  in  just  that  way.  Whenever  I  am 
there  so  that  I  can  dimb  the  mountains 
and  sail  on  the  lake,  they  are  mine;  no- 
body can  rob  me  of  tfiem.  When  I  leave 
them,  I  take  a  certificate  of  ownership 
with  me;  it  is  the  picture  I  carry  in  my 
mind.  As  I  shut  my  eyes  and  look  at 
that  picture,  it  is  priceless." 

The  billionaire  took  down  a  third  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Common  Wealth  Assets." 
"  Here  I  enter,"  he  said,  **  my  forms  of 
cosmic  wealth.  No  man  can  be  consid- 
ered really  rich  in  this  day  and  age  whose 
wealth  is  confined  to  one  planet,  and  that 
the  planet  on  which  we  stand.  Purely 
mundane  wealth  would  be  absolutely  dis- 
credited in  the  system  of  universal  ex- 
change if  it  had  not  solar  indorsement 
The  greatest  source  of  my  wealth  is  some 
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nmet}'-threc  millions  of  miles  from  here, 
a  tract  of  space  so  remote  that  I  have 
never  traversed  it  except  by  eyesight. 
Yet  every  morning  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity my  share  of  the  daily  product  of 
the  vast  cosmic  furnace  is  delivered  in 
golden  beams  and  billets  which  make  the 
gold  of  Ophir  or  of  the  Klondike  seem  as 
dioss  in  comparison.    This  gold  does  not 
need  to  be  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
or  to  the  jeweler's  or  to  the  goldsmith's 
to  be  woiiced  tip ;  it  is  delivered  ready  for 
ase.     And  it  is  useful,  not  in  gilding  the 
surface  of  life,  but  in  the  promotion  of 
fife  itself.    You  can  store  it,  too,  m  field, 
bam,  and  cellar.     It  is  not  only  pure 
wealth  in  itself,  but  it  can  invest  other 
things  with  wealth  and  beauty.    Gener- 
ously diffused  ovcir  the  soil,  it  is  the  best 
known   fertilizer.     With  wonderful  en- 
ergy it  pumps  water  into  the  clouds  for 
irrigation.     Every  beam  is  a  sheaf  of 
color.     Night  and  morning  it  paints  mag- 
nificent scenery  on  the  cloudy  canvas  it 
has  spread.    It  is  an  incalculable  source 
of  light  and  heat,  wonderfully  democratic 
in  its  beneficence;  shining  alike  on  the 
prince  and  the  peasant. 

"  This  cosmic  wealth  is  a  part  of  the 
common  wealth.  It  belongs  to  all.  Even 
the  animals  can  draw  their  dividends 
here.  No  one  can  comer  this  stock  of 
gold,  or  put  a  fence  around  the  sun  and 
secure  a  monopolv  of  the  product  to  be 
delivered  at  so  much  a  beam.  "And  if 
there  is  anything  which  excites  my  indig- 
nation," said  the  billionaire,  "it  is  when 
men  seek  to  deprive  others  of  their  due 
and  natural  share  of  this  solar  wealth. 
In  our  great  cities  even  sunshine  has  a 
market  value,  and  the  worst  form  of 
poverty  is  when  men  and  women  are 
forced  to  live  in  slums  where  they  con- 
tract tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  for  sunlight. 

"The  atmosphere  is  another  form  of 
common  wealth,  a  part  of  my  birthright, 
on  which  I  began  to  draw  as  soon  as  I 
was  bom.  What  right  has  any  one  to 
deprive  me  of  my  just  share  of  it,  or  to 
poison  or  soil  my  allotment  of  it?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  a  very  dan- 
gerous form  of  socialism  or  of  municipal 
or  State  control  which  so  orders  the  con- 
struction of  cities  and  houses  that  the 
individual  occupying  them  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  natural  share  of  the  com- 


mon wealth,  the  cosmic  gifts  of  light  and 
air. 

"  Then  there  are  the  stars,  which  con- 
stitute my  cosmic  jewelry,  tfie  only  dia- 
monds and  gems  I  possess ;  and  the  moon, 
which  pours  out  a  monthlv  supply  of  free 
silver,  and  lifts  the  tidal  billow. 

"  There  are  the  ocean  and  the  great 
international  seas,  which  cannot  be 
bought  up.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
common  wealth.  NaticMis  may  claim  a 
strip  of  them  on  the  coast,  but  they  are 
a  part  of  the  highways  of  the  world.  We 
are  all  tenants  in  common  of  sky  and 
sea.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  malce  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  secure  vast  tracts  of  this  earth  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  everybody  else,  and 
when  the  birthright  of  every  individual 
to  a  share  in  the  globe  on  which  he  is 
bom  will  be  recognized. 

"  You  see,  I  hope,"  said  the  billionaire, 
"  that  I  was  right  in  saying  that  a  very 
large  part  of  my  wealth  grows  out  of  my 
relations  to  the  mutual  life;  and  because 
it  is  mutual  it  is  equitable." 

"  I  understand  now,"  I  said,  "  the  dis- 
dinction  you  make  between  legal  own- 
ership, between  a  mere  title  to  wealth 
and  the  reality  of  use  or  enjoyment.  I 
tmderstand,  too,  the  emphasis  you  place 
on  shareholding,  or  what  may  be  called 
social  or  corporate  wealth,  and  your 
dividends  of  civilization  and  common 
wealth;  but  are  there  not  certain  forms 
of  your  wealth  which  are  personal  and 
which  cannot  be  made  over  to  otfiers  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  there  are  some  forms 
of  wealth  which  cannot-  be  transferred. 
There  are  possessions  which  are  purely 
individual,  and  they  are  some  of  the 
most  valuable  things  which  a  man  can 
call  his  own.  I  have  another  stock  book 
in  which  I  enter  these  personal  assets." 

He  took  down  the  "  Personal  Ledger." 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  my  stock 
of  good  health.  You  could  not  list  it 
in  Wall  Street  or  anywhere  else;  it  has 
absolutely  no  exchangeable  value  to  any- 
body else  except  the  companies  in  which 
my  life  is  insured;  but  it  is  of  immense 
value  to  me.  I  know  a  man  who  would 
give  a  million  dollars  at  once  if  he  could 
buy  it.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  almost  bank- 
mpt  in  his  digestion.  He  could  buy  out 
Washington  Market  any  day  in  the  week 
and  not  feel  it;  but  if  he  ate  a  good 
square   meal   he   would   feel   it   quickly 
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enough.  If  there  is  anything  he  envies, 
it  is  the  robust  health  of  some  stalwart 
laborer  on  his  place  who  is  working  for 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  but  who 
might  earn  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
if  he  could  make  over  his  breathing  and 
digestive  apparatus  and  other  physiologi- 
cal appurtenances  to  this  millionaire  who 
is  rich  in  gold  but  a  pauper  in  health. 
This  man  parted  with  his  health  to  get 
his  money;  now  he  would  like  to  part 
with  his  money  to  get  back  his  health. 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  spiritual  and 
moral  quality  there '  may  be  in  good 
health;  it  affects  one's  relation  to  the 
entire  universe.  'Give  me  health  and 
a  day,'  said  Emerson,  '  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.' " 

I  noticed  that  another  stock  listed  as 
a  purely  personal  possession  was  his 
"  stock  of  knowledge."  But  the  billion- 
aire turned  over  those  pages  rapidly  and 
smilingly  said,  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
know  just  how  poor  I  am.  I  wish  I  had 
invested  a  good  deal  more  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  I  appreciate  its  value,  if  I 
cannot  illustrate  it. 

"  Of  course  knowledge  in  my  system  of 
bookkeeping  is  capable  of  double  entry; 
it  is  something  you  can  impart,  and 
therefore  you  can  share  it  with  others; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  something 
which  you  cannot  acquire  without  earn- 
ing it.  The  earning  capacity  of  people 
differs;  but  to  the  extent  that  you  earn 
anything  in  this  field,  you  must  earn  it 
.yourself.  It  is  therefore  a  purely  per- 
sonal possession.  It  is  just  here  that 
some  of  the  nouveaux  riches  find  them- 
selves up  against  a  wall.  They  have 
learned  how  to  make  money,  and  got 
some  additional  knowledge  in  the  proc- 
ess; but  they  have  not  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  a  better  sort  or  developed  their 
capacity  to  get  it.  They  can  buy  a  book 
in  a  foreign  language,  but  not  the  capac- 
ity to  read  it ;  they  can  buy  a  celebrated 
picture,  but  not  the  capacity  to  enjoy  it ; 
they  can  buy  a  ticket  for  the  opera,  but 
not  an  ear  for  music.  A  man's  mental 
outfit,  whether  by  natural  endowment  or 
acquisition,  is  his  own;  it  is  a  part  of 
his  indestructible  capital  which  cannot 
be  burned  or  stolen  from  him.  It  is  a 
form  of  absolute  wealth  so  purely  per- 
sonal that  he  cannot  even  bequeath  it  in 
his  will.  I  sometimes  regret  that  Nature 
is  so  inexorable  in  this  respect,  and  that 


so  much  knowledge  and  capacity  must 
die  with  the  man  who  possesses  it. 

"I  think,"  continued  the  billionaire, 
turning  away  from  his  Personal  Ledger 
and  speaking  in  a  positive  but  purely 
impersonal  way,  "that  our  American 
millionaires  must,  on  the  whole,  be  cred- 
ited with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge  in  its  broadest  sense  as  an 
element  of  power.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  this  is  the  vast  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  given  by  our  rich 
men  for  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  and  to  en- 
courage the  pursuit  of  science  and  art 

"  Tht  millionaire  of  the  new  school  has 
also  discovered  that  if  he  cannot  person- 
ally assimilate  all  his  material  wealth,  he 
is  not  obliged  by  law  to  keep  it.  He 
can  enrich  himself  by  giving  it  away.  It 
is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  do  as  it  may 
seem  to  you.  For  some  men  it  is  a 
harder  task  to  give  away  their  money 
than  it  was  to  make  it.  It  is  very  hard 
for  some  plutocrats,  after  having  spent 
forty  or  fifty  years  in  exercising  the 
power  of  ^^«in^,  suddenly  to  turn  around 
and  begin  to  exercise  the  power  of  giv- 
ing.  All  the  muscles  of  their  benevo- 
lence are  weak  and  flabby.  Their  thought 
has  not  been  exercised  in  that  direction. 
One  of  the  terrible  dangers  of  getting 
too  much  gold  is  that  it  may  ossify  the 
sentiments,  and  one  may  get  a  disease 
which  I  call  the  'plutocratic  clutch/  It 
is  what  I  may  describe  as  lockjaw  of  the 
hand.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  hand  to  relax  into  the 
open  palm. 

"  I  knew  a  man  who  had  this  disease. 
The  doctor  said  to  him,  *  You  will  never 
be  able  to  open  your  hand  till  you  have 
learned  to  open  your  heart.'  An  opera- 
tion on  the  heart,  you  know,  is  a  delicate 
piece  of  surgery,  but  by  the  process  of 
psychotomy  it  is  possible.  He  told  me 
what  a  struggle  he  had  to  give  away  so 
small  a  sum  as  five  dollars.  He  had  to 
be  persuaded  that  somehow  he  was  going 
to  get  some  interest  on  this  investment 
in  heaven,  and  was  flattered  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  would  appear  in  the  papers. 
He  told  me  the  story  of  his  struggle  from 
miserliness  into  generosity,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  far  more  heroic  than  any  story  I 
know  of — Si  struggle  from  poverty  into 
wealth.  He  learned  the  hardest  lesson* 
of  his  life,  to  give  for  the  sake  of  giving. 
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Some  of  his  gifts  were  necessarily  public; 
a  large  number  were  of  the  left-handed 
kmd ;  his  right  hand  did  not  know  what 
the  left  hand  had  done.  And  then  he 
told  me,  with  a  warmth  in  his  voice  and 
a  little  moisture  in  his  eye,  that  in  getting 
his  wealth  he  had  never  experienced  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  happiness  he  had 
m  giving  it  away." 

The  billionaire  put  up  his  stock  books, 
but  the  title  of  another  book  caught  my 
eye,  "  Castles  in  Spain." 

"Ah,"  he  said  laughingly,  "  you  jour- 
nalists have  reduced  cunosity  to  a  fine 
art." 

"Well,"  I  said  persuasively,  "you 
have  told  me  about  your  possessions  in 
France  and  Switzerland  and  elsewhere, 
why  not  tell  me  of  your  castles  in  Spain  ?" 

He  took  out  the  volume.  I  noticed 
that  a  good  many  of  its  pages  were  can- 
celed, but  some  were  still  fresh  and  fair 
and  in  his  own  handwriting. 

"  This  book,"  he  said,  "  nobody  sees 
but  myself.  It  is  kept  in  my  private 
safe.  My  investment  in  natund  scenery 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is  a 
form  of  investment  in  real  estate.  But 
my  castles  in  Spain  are  not  what  you 
call  '  real  property/  Nevertheless,  I  am 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal wealth.  These  castles  are  of  my 
own  architecture  and  my  own  building; 
they  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me. 
I  do  not  have  to  get  permission  from 
the  building  department  to  put  them  up. 
I  do  not  insure  them,  because  they  are 
safe  from  damage  by  fire  and  water. 
They  have  a  habit  of  dissolving  now 
and  then,  but  they  generally  fade  away 
so  g^dually  that  you  do  not  know  that 
they  are  gone.  What  to  some  people  is 
the  capitd  defect  of  these  castles  is  to 
me  their  supreme  excellence;  that  is, 
that  they  are  purely  imaginary.  They 
can  be  reared  in  a  night  and  are  ready 
at  once  for  occupancy.  There  is  nothing 
more  valuable  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  happiness  than  the  faculty  of  im- 
agination ;  because  with  it  you  can  create 
wealth  out  of  material  which  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  market  value.  There  is  no 
grander  resource  for  a  nominally  poor 
man  than,  by  a  mixture  of  hope  and  im- 
agination, to  be  able  to  change  his  condi- 
tion and  environment.  If  he  is  not  archi- 
tect enough  to  do  this  himself  by  the 


investment  of  a  dollar  he  can  secure  the 
services  of  Walter  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
Dumas,  Van  Lennep,  Goethe,  Victor 
Hugo,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  or  Homer. 
Or,  if  he  likes  some  more  modem  literary 
architect,  he  can  easily  find  one  who  wiU 
create  a  new  environment  and  atmosphere 
for  his  mind,  so  that  he  can  secure  one  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  happiness, 
the  capacity  of  escaping  from  himself. 

"  How  poor  the  world  of  literature 
and  life  would  be  if  it  were  not  enriched 
by  the  imperishable  creations  of  the  imag- 
inations and  the  visions  of  the  seers! 
And  in  these  days  the  man  who  is  nomi- 
nally poor  can  buy  them  almost  as  freely 
as  the  millionaire,  and  there  are  public 
libraries  that  now  form  part  of  the  com- 
mon wealth." 

The  billionaire  paused  and  looked  at 
his  watch.    I  took  the  hint. 

"  I  have  not  begun,"  he  said,  "  to  get 
through  my  catalogue  of  the  sources  of 
wealth.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  wealth 
of  friendship,  the  joy  of  work,  the  incal- 
culable resources  of  affection,  and  scarcely 
touched  on  the  treasures  of  memory. 
But  you  have  some  idea  now  of  my 
method  of  bookkeeping,  and  can  calculate 
the  value  of  some  of  these  things  in  life 
without  any  help  from  me. 

"  Do  not  quote  me  as  sa3dng  anything 
against  money  or  the  men  who  have  the 
capacity  for  getting  it.  When  society  is 
somewhat  better  constructed,  we  shall 
have  more  money,  not  less;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  better  distributed.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  my  form  of  book- 
keeping and  of  estimating  values  is  that 
a  man  can  be  a  billionaire  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  money." 

As  I  took  up  my  hat  to  leave  I  cast  a 
glance  at  a  few  shelves  of  books  which 
the  billionaire  had  in  his  counting-room. 
They  were  most  of  them  devoted  to  polit- 
ical and  social  economy. 

"  I  am  not  tied  up,"  he  remarked,  "  to 
any  particular  school  of  political  or 
social  economy.  A  man  who  becomes 
a  doctrinaire  in  this  comparatively  unex- 
plored field  is  soon  lost  in  a  maze  of 
crude  technicalities,  and  may  become  a 
Philistine  before  he  gets  through.  But 
I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowl- 
edge my  indebtedness  to  this  volume." 
He  took  down  a  little  book,  with  a  title 
neatly  lettered,  in  his  own  hand:  "Jo- 
sephsson's  Galilean  Economics."     "It  is 
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based  on  the  gold  standard,  you  see :  *  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.'  Some  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are:  Ta  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  That  is  a  recognition  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  to  enrich  his  own 
personality.  Every  treasure  which  he  has 
secured  only  makes  it  easier  to  secure 
something  still  higher  and  better. 

"Other  principles  are:  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  he  possesseth. 

*'  What  shall  it  proHt  a  num  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soidf 

"  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  parables  and  precepts. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  on  which  its 
social  economy  is  based  is  well  enunci- 
ated by  one  of  the  followers  of  Josephs- 
son  :  Let  every  man  bear  his  own  burden. 
That  is  a  recognition  of  individual  duty. 
And  then  there  is  the  reciprocal  principle : 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 

"A  man  who  follows  Josephsson,"  said 
the  billionaire,  as  he  took  my  hand,  "  has 
laid  up  his  treasures  where  moth  doth 
not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  and  steal." — Outlook. 
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"T^HAT  boy  will  never  get  anywhere; 

X  he  does  not  learn  his  lessons,  the 
master  says,  just  sits  still  and  does  noth- 
ing." Monsieur  Curie  looked  up  at  his 
wife  with  an  expression  of  hopeless  dis- 
couragement on  his  face. 

"  But,  mon  cher,  Pierre  is  a  good  boy. 
He  means  to  do  right.  Why,  when  he  is 
at  the  books  he  likes  he  will  study  for 
hours  without  stopping.  And  he  re- 
members, too,  for  he  will  talk  to  me  about 
what  he  has  read." 

"We  might  get  him  a  private  tutor, 
for  I  want  the  boy  to  have  an  education ; 
a  man  without  an  education  these  days  is 
likely  to  live  in  poverty." 

So  it  was  agreed  between  them.  Pierre 
Curie  was  taken  from  school  and  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  a  private  tutor. 
Truly  it  seemed  to  any  eyes  other  than 
those  of  his  parents  that  there  was  not 
much  in  the  small,  mild-mannered  little 
fellow  who  shunned  his  schoolmates  and 
sought  to  keep  by  himself.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  the  master  of  the  school  to  see  him 


go,  for  to  him  Pierre  was  just  a  stupid 
pupil  who  held  the  others  back  and  made 
teaching  hard. 

Under  the  tutor  things  went  a  little 
better,  though  the  boy  still  tried  to  avoid 
the  subjects  that  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
The  keen  interest  and  intelligence  that  he 
showed  in  anything  that  related  to  sci- 
ence, however,  encouraged  his  tutor  and 
pointed  the  way  to  ultimate  success. 

As  he  grew,  Pierre  came  to  realize 
that  the  distasteful  studies  would,  if  mas- 
tered, make  him  more  capable  of  gaining 
the  knowledge  he  wished.  But  he  never 
grew  to  like  them — they  were  the  drudg- 
ery. He  left  his  tutor  and  entered  the 
university.  In  the  great  laboratories  he 
found  new  opportunities  to  revel  in  his 
favorite  chemistry.  All  else  that  did  not 
pertain  to  this  great  science  was  work, 
that  was  pleasure.  He  did  his  work  and 
gained  the  Arts  degree  for  whidi  he  was 
preparing.  Now  he  was  free  and  he 
could  follow  his  natural  bent.  His  mind 
suddenly  seemed  to  open  like  a  flower. 
He  mastered  the  minutest  details  of  his 
science,  thought,  planned  and  explored 
new  fields.  Without  money  and  with 
few  friends  he  was  often  hard  pressed 
for  his  daily  bread.  He  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  laboratory  of  a 
Paris  municipal  institute  for  working 
people.  To  this  school  came  a  young 
Polish  girl  eager  for  an  education  but 
too  poor  to  enter  one  of  the  larger  schools. 
Miss  Skiodowska  was  an  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic worker  and  she  watched  with  in- 
tense interest  the  experiments  of  Curie. 
She  attracted  his  attention  and  he  soon 
made  her  his  assistant.  Their  common 
interest  in  chemistry  brought  them  closely 
together,  their  regard  for  each  other 
ripened  into  affection  and  Miss  Skidow- 
ska  became  Mme.  Curie.  Together  they 
worked,  studied  and  experimented.  In 
1896,  Henry  Becquerel,  a  noted  French 
scientist,  announced  that  certain  sub- 
stances, especially  the  metal,  uranium, 
gave  off  rays  resembling  X-rays.  This 
announcement  attracted  Mme.  Curie's 
attention.  What  caused  these  mysterious 
rays  that  could  take  pictures  through 
plates  of  lead  and  other  solid  substances 
and  do  other  wonderful  things.  She  in- 
terested her  husband  in  the  rays  and  to- 
gether they  began  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  what  substance  emitted 
the  so-called  "  Becquerel  rays."    For  six 
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years  they  worked  almost  constantly  to 
discover  this  substance.  These  were 
years  of  hardship.  Their  experiments 
I  were  costly,  and  their  salaries  none  too 
large,  were  spent  freely.  Often  they  were 
without  money  to  pay  carfare  from  their 
home,  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  to  their  labo- 
ratory. In  all  kinds  of  weather  they 
came  on  their  bicycles,  or  on  foot.  Food 
was  sometimes  scarce  in  the  modest  little 
home,  but  what  cared  they?  They  saw 
success  just  ahead,  the  joy  of  discovery, 
the  satisfaction  of  adding  something  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Success  came  at  last,  and  with  success, 
fame.  They  found  the  new  substance, 
and  called  it  radium.  Its  properties  as- 
tonished the  world.  Here  was  a  sub- 
stance possessing  the  power  of  continu- 
ously emitting  heat  and  light  without 
combustion,  and  without  chemical  change. 
After  months  of  activity  the  substance 
remained  the  same  as  at  the  beginning. 
The  very  foundations  of  some  of  Ae  most 
widely  accepted  scientific  theories  were 
shaken.  Chemists  the  world  over  went 
to  work  immediately  to  find  an  explana- 
tion for  the  phenomenon. 

With  success  came  what  was  of  almost 
equal  value  to  the  Curies — ^money  to 
make  further  experiments.  They  were 
awarded  in  1903  the  Nobel  prize  for 
chemistry,  and  a  short  time  after  Mmc. 
Curie  received  $12,000  from  the  Osiris 
prize  of  France. 

But  the  Curies  were  unchanged.  They 
lived  in  their  modest  home,  and  devoted 
themselves  with  renewed  vigor  to  their 
woric  of  exploration.  The  modest,  poorly 
dressed  man  thought  little  about  the 
praise  of  the  world.  In  his  mind  a  thou- 
sand ideas  were  crowding,  each  insisting 
upon  being  worked  out.  With  his  new 
substance,  why  could  he  not  show  the 
world  how  to  lig^t  its  cities  without  loss 
of  energy?  What  would  these  wonder- 
ful rays  do  in  the  field  of  medicine?  And 
so  on.  He  received  scores  of  invitations 
to  deliver  public  addresses,  but  he  was  a 
poor  speaker  and  modest  to  a  degree  of 
sh3naess.  A  wealthy  man  offered  him 
half  a  million  francs  for  a  few  deci- 
grammes of  radium,  but  he  replied  that 
he  wished  to  keep  the  precious  stuff  to 
work  upon. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  things  Curie  said 
about  his  wonderful  discovery  in  a  lec- 


ture before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Lon- 
don: 

Radium  salt  continually  gives  of!  heat  It 
will  melt  its  own  weight  of  ice  in  half  an  hour. 
This  evolution  of  heat  produces  no  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  salt,  nor  can  any  ordi- 
nary diemical  reaction  be  pointed  out  as  the 
source  of  the  heat  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
radium  salt  when  first  prepared  gives  of!  com- 
paratively little  heat,  and  that  the  heating  in- 
creases steadily  toward  the  maximum  amount, 
which  is  not  fully  attained  at  the  end  of  a 
month. 

The  radiations  of  radium  provoke  many 
chemical  reactions.  They  act  upon  the  sutn 
stances  employed  in  photography  in  the  same 
manner  as  light  Glass  is  tinged  violet  or 
brown,  and  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  colored 
yellow,  violet,  blue,  or  green.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rays  paraffin  paper  and  celluloid 
turn  yellow,  paper  becomes  brittle,  and  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  is  transformed  into  the  red 
variety.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  presence 
of  radium  salts  promotes  the  formation  of 
ozone  in  the  air. 

The  radiations  of  radium  produce  various 
physiological  effects. 

A  salt  of  radium  contained  in  an  opaque  tube 
of  metal  or  pasteboard  produces  a  sensation 
of  light  upon  the  eye.  .  .  .  Radium  acts  upon 
the  skin  so  that  if  one  holds  a  tube  of  radium 
in  the  hand  for  some  minutes,  though  no  par- 
ticular sensation  is  felt  at  the  time,  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  an  inflammation  is  pro- 
duced and  the  skin  'sloughs  of!  at  the  place 
where  the  radium  was  applied.  If  the  ac- 
tion of  radium  is  continued  long  enough,  a 
sore  is  formed  which  may  take  months  to  heal. 
It  has  been  attempted  [with  success]  to  utilize 
it  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  cancer. 

The  action  of  radium  rays  on  nervous 
centers  may  result  in  paralysis  or  death. 
They  seem  to  act  with  particular  intensity  on 
living  tissues  in  the  process  of  growth. 

When  any  solid  body  is  placed  near  a  salt 
of  radium  it  acquires  the  radiant  properties  of 
radium,  or  in  other  words  becomes  radio- 
active. This  induced  radio-activity  persists  for 
some  time  after  the  body  is  removed  from  the 
presence  of  radium,  but  it  becomes  steadily 
feebler  and  diminishes  about  half  in  each  half 
hour  till  it  disappears. 

In  making  our  discovery,  Mme.  Curie  and 
myself  questioned  whether  these  minerals 
[minerals  giving  off  Becquerel  rays]  might 
not  contain  in  minute  proportion  some  sub- 
stance still  unrecognized,  and  we  searched  by 
chemical  methods  for  the  hypothetical  sub- 
stances. Our  anticipations  were  verified  by  the 
results.  Pitchblende  contains  new  radio-active 
substances  but  in  excessively  minute  propor- 
tion. A  ton  of  pitchblende,  for  example,  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  radium  on  the  order  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  gram.  In  these  conditions  the 
preparation  of  radium  salts  is  very  tedious  and 
costly. 

And  now  comes  the  sad  part  of  our 
story.  While  walking  across  Hace 
Dauphine  in  Paris  on  April  19  so  ab- 
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sorbed  in  thought  that  he  was  oblivious 
to  his  surroundings,  Professor  Curie  was 
accidentally  run  over  by  a  wagon  and 
killed. 

He  had  lived  but  half  the  span  of  his 
life  (Curie  was  forty-three)  said  the 
newspapers.  But  can  we  measure  the 
life  of  such  a  man  by  the  years  he  has 
lived?  Into  his  brief  period  he  has 
crowded  more  of  real  work  for  mankind, 
more  that  makes  for  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  than  most  men  can  crowd 
into  a  life  of  double  the  length.  His  life 
was  complete  in  that  he  used  each  day  to 
the  best  of  his  ability;  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  an  example  of  a  kind,  gentle 
manner,  a  loving,  devoted  heart,  an  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  cared  more  for  what 
he  could  do  for  the  world  than  for  what 
the  world  could  do  for  him. — Little 
Chronicle. 


SLEEPING  AND  WAKING  TREES. 


BY  BURT  L.   HARTWELL. 


WHAT  are  those  trees  doing  in  the 
winter  that  dropped  all  their  leaves 
in  the  fall  and  appear  from  a  hasty  glance 
as  though  they  are  dead  ?  Wc  know  they 
must  be  alive  or  they  would  not  begin  to 
grow  again  in  the  spring.  If  you  want 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  alive  or  not 
just  stick  your  penknife  into  them.  Of 
course  they  will  not  show  that  they  are 
alive  in  the  same  way  that  an  animal 
might  under  this  treatment,  but  if  you 
examine  the  pimcture  you  have  made  you 
may  find  that  the  tissue  is  green.  Split 
open  some  of  the  buds  and  see  if  they 
look  as  if  they  are  dead.  You  will,  I 
think,  in  this  way  be  able  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dead  tree  and  one  that  is 
merely  sleeping,  although  you  will  search 
in  vain  for  any  heart-beats  and  probably 
will  not  discover  any  breathing. 

Some  trees  seem  to  require  more  cloth- 
ing in  the  winter  than  others.  The  ever- 
green trees  look  about  the  same  when 
they  are  asleep  in  winter  as  during  the 
summer  for  they  cling  to  their  leaves,  or 
their  leaves  cling  to  tiiem,  right  through 
the  year.  It  is,  on  this  account,  equally 
easy  to  tell  the  names  of  the  evergreen 
trees  whether  they  are  asleep  or  awake. 
But  can  you  tell  the  names  of  those  trees 
which  drop  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  the  so- 


called  deciduous  trees,  just  as  easily  when 
they  are  asleep  as  when  they  have  their 
leaves  for  you  to  examine?  Each  boy 
and  girl  should  be  able  to  call  our  tree 
neighbors  by  name  whether  they  are 
asleep  or  awake.  You  can  do  this  by 
noticing  the  appearance  of  the  bark,  and 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  branch- 
es, of  those  trees  which  have  shed  their 
leaves.  If  you  get  interested  in  looking 
at  the  branches  in  the  winter  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  pretty  they  are  even 
in  their  naked  condition,  especially  if 
there  is  a  background  of  snow.  Try  to 
tell  all  the  kinds  of  trees  along  your  daily 
walks  while  the  leaves  are  off,  and  then 
notice  the  forms  of  the  leaves  as  they 
come  out  and  see  if  you  called  the  trees 
by  the  right  names. 

When  the  leafless  trees  awake  in  the 
spring  the  leaves  and  blossoms  appear; 
strangely  enough,  with  some  trees  the 
blossoms  appear  first,  others  again  de- 
velop leaves  before  the  blossoms,  while 
still  others  put  forth  their  leaves  and 
blossoms  at  about  the  same  time.  Watch 
each  kind  of  tree  in  the  spring  and  be 
able  to  tell  to  which  of  the  above  classes 
it  belongs. 

The  trees  are  apparently  wide-awake 
when  they  begin  to  form  leaves  or  blos- 
soms. When  we  are  wide-awake  and 
active  our  hearts  beat  faster  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  more  rapid.  You 
were  unable  to  find  any  pulse-beat  in  the 
sleeping  tree  and  you  probably  would 
succeed  no  better  with  tfie  waking  one, 
but  surely  the  circulation  has  increased, 
for  the  sugar  maple  which  yields  no  sap 
when  it  is  asleep  has  a  very  abundant 
flow  in  the  spring. 

You  are  so  wise  about  what  food  and 
drink  suits  you,  and  have  such  fairly  good 
ideas  about  your  manner  of  breathing, 
that  you  surely  must  be  curious  some- 
times to  know  how  that  old  apple-tree, 
for  example,  which  does  so  much  for 
you,  manages  about  its  food  and  drink. 
When  it  is  awake  it  needs  water  just  as 
much  as  you  do,  but  it  is  not  so  particular 
about  its  purity ;  in  fact,  if  the  water  has 
dissolved  dirt  and  salts  and  refuse  mat- 
ter the  tree  thrives  all  the  better  for  it 
and  really  satisfies  its  appetite  pretty  well 
in  this  way.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  tree 
drinks  its  water  through  the  roots.  At 
any  rate  it  is  quite  convenient  for  us  to 
get  rid  of  refuse  material  by  mixing  it 
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into  the  soil  and  we  feel  well  paid  by 
what  the  tree  returns  to  us. 

We  are  so  greedy  to  get  the  good 
things  that  trees  and  other  plants  produce 
that  we  often  try  to  grow  more  plants 
than  we  have  refuse  material  for  sup- 
plying them  with  food.  We  then  have 
to  send  to  Germany  for  one  kind  of  food, 
to  Chili  for  another  and  to  our  southern 
states  for  still  another.  The  plants 
around  here  are  particularly  hungry  for 
these  three  kinds  of  food.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  they  are  scarce  here,  and  you 
know,  yourselves,  how  much  you  want 
things  which  you  cannot  get  very  easily. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
plant  foods  which  are  wanted  so  much 
and  which  are  contained  in  the  material 
brought  from  such  long  distances  are 
potassium,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 
These  are  only  three  of  the  eighty  or  so 
elements  of  which  all  things  are  made. 
You  will  want  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
rest  of  them  some  day  and  know  what  the 
common  substances  around  us  contain. 

When  the  water,  carrying  the  food 
which  it  has  dissolved  from  the  soil, 
has  passed  into  the  roots  as  the  weather 
gets  warm,  it  takes  up  some  food  which 
has  been  stored  in  the  tree  during  the 
winter,  such  as  sugar  for  example,  and 
then  becomes  the  sap.  This  sap  is  just 
as  important  for  the  tree  as  the  blood  is 
for  us.  The  sap  flows  through  tubes  in 
the  tree  on  its  way  to  the  leaves  in  much 
the  same  way  as  our  blood  flows  through 
the  veins  to  the  lungs.  In  fact  the  leaves 
might  be  called  the  lungs  of  the  plant. 
While  we  have  but  one  mouth,  the  leaves 
have  a  very  large  number.  Don't  ever 
miss  a  chance  to  look  through  a  micro- 
scope at  these  mouths,  and  be  sure  to  find 
the  lips. 

Some  of  you  know  that  it  is  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  that  we  draw  into  our  lungs 
which  does  us  good,  and  that  the  carbon 
dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
comes  away  from  the  lungs  is  bad  for  us 
and  should  not  be  drawn  into  the  lungs 
again  any  more  than  is  necessary.  That 
is  why  we  ventilate  our  rooms.  But 
why  is  it  that  all  the  air  does  not  contain 
so  much  carbon  dioxide  after  awhile, 
with  so  many  animals  breathing  it  out, 
that  it  is  no  longer  good  for  us  to  inhale? 
Here  is  where  the  trees  and  other  plants 
serve  us  another  good  turn.  Carbon 
dioxide  which  we  are  so  eager  to  get  rid 


of  is  just  what  they  want  to  breathe  when 
the  sun.  gets  warm,  and  they  are  very 
glad  to  swap  oxy^^en  for  it.  The  plant 
is  able  to  take  this  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  food  which  it  got  from  the  ground 
and  manufacture  them  into  good  things 
for  us  to  eat.  So  you  see  that  from  our 
standpoint  the  plants  are  pretty  good 
neighbors,  taking,  as  they  do,  the  things 
which  are  a  nuisance  to  us  and  returning 
what  we  want  so  much. 

You  had  better  get  introduced  to  all 
the  trees  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  don't 
wait  until  spring  before  you  begin,  for 
there  are  a  great  many  summer  visitors 
then  to  whidi  you  will  have  to  attend. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  wait  for  some  one 
to  give  you  an  introduction  cither.  Of 
course  your  teacher  will  introduce  you 
some  day;  but  you  may  not  be  so  inter- 
ested then,  so  I  advise  you  to  introduce 
yourselves  now. — Nature  Guard, 


MRS.  DUNCAN'S  EXAMPLE. 


GEN. JOSEPH  DUNCAN,after  four 
terms  in  Congress,  was  elected,  in 
1834,  to  be  the  governor  of  Illinois, 
which  position  he  held  for  four  years. 
He  invited  a  young  man,  Truman  M. 
Post,  whom  he  had  known  in  Washing- 
ton, to  come  to  his  Illinois  home  and 
serve  him  as  clerk,  or  private  secretary. 
The  young  man  arrived  in  Jacksonville, 
where  General  Duncan  resided,  on  a  day 
when  the  governor  elect  was  receiving  a 
large  delegation  of  his  political  friends. 
The  table  was  set  under  the  oaks,  and 
the  young  secretary  took  his  seat  among 
the  prominent  men.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise, Mrs.  Duncan  called  upon  him  to 
ask  the  blessing,  and  he  could  only  stam- 
mer, "  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am 
not  a  Christian." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then  Mrs.  Duncan,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  in  a  quiet,  womanly  voice 
uttered  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ings with  which  the  Heavenly  Father 
had  spread  their  table  and  filled  their 
lives. 

Every  one  was  impressed,  by  the  act, 
but  two  persons  were  deeply  moved. 
One  of  these  was  Governor  Duncan,  who 
shortly  afterwards  became  a  Christian 
and  said  grace  at  his  own  table.  The 
other  was  young  Truman,  whom  she  had 
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supposed  from  the  character  given  him 
by  her  husband,  to  be  a  professor  of 
religion. 

To-day  few  names  of  ministers  are 
better  remembered  or  held  in  higher 
honor  throughout  the  Northwest  than 
that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Truman  Marcellus  Post. 
As  a  frontier  missionary  he  did  heroic 
service,  extending  his  labors  over  a  wider 
and  wider  area  as  his  power  and  influence 
enlarged,  and  occupying  at  length  a 
leading  pulpit  in  St.  Louis,  whence  his 
work  reached  out  on  every  side  in  a  rap- 
idly developing  region,  encouraging  fee- 
ble hands,  multiplying  agencies  of  benefi- 
cence, and  leaving  its  mark  on  future 
generations. 

When  some  one,  in  his  later  years,  re- 
ferring to  his  early  political  associations, 
asked  him  what  changed  the  current  of 
his  life  into  the  channel  which  proved  so 
conspicuously  useful,  he  told  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Duncan's  prayer.  Her  quiet  act  of 
duty  at  a  trying  moment  had  followed 
him  with  its  ineffaceable  impression  until 
he  dedicated  himself  to  the  God  she  loved 
and  served.  Mrs.  Duncan  was  then 
dead,  but  the  power  of  her  example  lived 
on;  Doctor  Post  is  dead,  but  his  work 
survives. 

The  incident  at  the  governor's  dinner 
is  not  unique.  Others  of  similar  distinc- 
tion have  happened  and  passed  without 
furnishing  the  making  of  a  chapter.  But 
this  one — like  all  incidents — ^is  measured 
by  its  consequences.  It  not  only  showed 
the  character  and  quick  resource  of  a 
noble  Christian  lady,  but,  unexpectedly 
to  herself,  it  bore  fruit  and  made  her  re- 
membered. And  the  revival  of  every 
such  memory  is  stimulating  and  instruc- 
tive.— Youth's  Companion. 


OUR   SPEECH. 


BY  REV.  M.  COOVER. 


WE  may  write  much,  but  we  talk 
more.  The  pen  has  been  called 
the  substitute  of  the  tongue  among  the 
absent.  Nothing  is  so  much  our  own  as 
our  thoughts,  imless  it  be  our  character, 
and  nothing  communicates  our  thoughts 
so  manifestly  as  our  general  conversation. 
Conversation  is  our  audible  life.  Though 
language  at  times  may  be  employed  more 
to  conceal  our  thoughts  than  to  reveal 


them,  yet  the  cunning  effort  at  self-efface- 
ment is  an  unconscious  self-divulgence. 
Language  and  mannerisms  of  speech  or 
expression  issuing  naturally  without  stud- 
ied restraint  are  plain  indices  of  our  inner 
selves.  A  constant  control  of  our  speech 
according  to  duty  and  reason  is  a  special 
argument  for  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
solid  goodness. 

"Better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make 
.  Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  giddy,  loose  suggestions." 

By  incautious  speech  we  commit  of- 
fences against  God,  against  our  neighbor, 
and  against  our  better  selves.  For  the 
tongue  not  infrequently  expresses  what 
the  heart  does  not  really  feel,  nor  the 
mind  approve,  and  we  sin  by  infringing 
on  sobriety,  discretion,  and  modesty. 

By  rambling  talk  we  touch  without 
gravity  upon  many  serious  matters  and 
duties  of  life.  The  limit  to  jocularity 
must  be  discerned  by  our  Christian  sense, 
and  should  not  go  beyond  the  license  of 
sensible  well-meaning.  Jocund  conver- 
sation can  be  employed  innocently  and  in 
such  measure  as  not  to  discompose  the 
mind  for  serious  thoughts.  Sprightly 
thoughts  in  odd  garbs  of  speech  may  be 
pungent  and  conducive  to  lasting  mem- 
ory. A  regal  style  of  little  thoughts  adds 
nothing  to  the  truth  expressed ;  but  regal 
thoughts  in  comic  dress  may  make  pro- 
found and  enduring  impressions. 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, 
What  oft   was   thought,   but  ne'er  so   well 

expressed, 
Something  whose  truth,  convinced  at  sight, 

we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind." 

But  there  are  degrees  of  racy  conversa- 
tion, improper  jocularity,  that  infringe 
upon  sincerity,  and  put  a  false  coloring 
on  worthy  subjects  of  discourse,  and  vio- 
late duties  incumbent  on  us,  such  as  the 
observance  of  charity,  justice  and  so- 
briety. It  is  a  sign  of  a  frivolous  spirit 
not  to  consider  what  we  say,  and  not  to 
distinguish  the  limits  of  propriety.  The 
conversation  of  those  of  mature  mind 
should  be  wholesome,  apt  to  afford  good 
instruction,  or  to  excite  good  emotions, 
good,  as  St.  Paul  says,  for  the  use  of 
edifying  that  it  may  minister  grace  to 
the  hearers. 

But  Christianity  is  not  so  harsh  as  to 
debar  from  jovialness  that  which  being 
pure  in  matter  and  manner  may  serve  a 
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good  purpose  of  its  kind.  As  change  in 
3ie  exercise  of  muscles  gives  rest  to  the 
body,  so  change  in  the  graver  occupations 
of  the  mind  gives  recreation  and  soothes 
irksome  cares.  There  is  intellectual  fun 
asstmiing  various  not  inappropriate  garbs, 
which  sensibly  apprehended  makes  con- 
versation pithy,  racy,  and  instructive.  It 
may  lie  in  a  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story ; 
or  in  the  advantage  taken  from  the  am- 
biguity of  an  expressbn  in  sense  or 
sound.  It  may  be  robed  in  a  dress  of 
humorous  expression,  or  lurk  under  an 
odd  similitude.  It  may  exist  in  metaphor 
or  h)rperbole,  but  it  always  should  be  ca- 
pable of  condensation  into  sense,  and 
never  evaporate  into  nonsense.  Gayety 
and  airiness  of  spirit  should  not  be  awak- 
ened where  seriousness  and  sobriety  are 
demanded.  Lavater  says,  "  He  who  sed- 
ulously attends,  promptly  asks,  cabnly 
speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when 
he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  best  requisites  of  man." 
There  are  times  of  levity,  and  times  of 
stately  gravity.  There  are  times  for  racy 
conversation,  and  times  when  we  should 
maintain  the  dignity  of  reserve.  What 
man  is  there  that  desireth  long  life  and 
loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good? 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  Enjoy  the  pro- 
prieties of  jocund  conversation,  of  wit, 
and  jovial  intercourse. 

Pleasure  and  mirth  are  parts  of  our 
Intimate  privilege.  Sprig^tUness  of 
conversation  often  refreshes  the  soul. 
But  let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace 
seasoned  with  salt.  Pleasant  words  are 
as  an  honey-comb  sweet  to  the  soul,  and 
a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  baskets  of  silver.  The  mutual  ex- 
changee of  thought  and  sentiments  should 
be  in  current  coin,  and  of  reciprocal 
benefit. 
"  His  words  arc  bonds,  his  oaths  arc  oracles ; 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 

His    tears,  pure  messengers   sent   from  his 
heart; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from 
earth." 

But  life  too  has  its  laughter,  and  sin 
its  solemnity.    The  grave  mind  may  be 
leaden  with  sin  as  well  as  golden  with 
grace. 
"  A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain ; 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain ; 

Yet  be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot,— 

Solemnity  may  be  a  cover  for  a  sot" 


Minerva  should  always  be  at  hand  to 
restrain  Achilles  from  blindly  following 
his  inclinations,  whether  they  be  physiod 
or  intellectual.  The  mind  should  be  its 
own  master.  We  may  compromise  so 
much  with  the  superficial  world  as  to 
yield  our  best  to  the  ephemeral.  We 
may  allow  things  of  transient  worth  to 
infiltrate  our  character  until  not  a  crevice 
remains  for  the  occupancy  of  the  liberal 
humanities  of  life.  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world;  be  not  snuffed  out.  A  city 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid ;  maintain  your 
position.  "  Good  nature  and  good  sense 
must  ever  join."  In  times  of  ebullition 
or  exhileration  walk  on  the  clouds;  but 
let  it  be  an  ascension  of  thought  as  well 
as  form. — Lutheran  Observer, 


FOR  BOYS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 


FORTY  years  ago  a  stable-boy  cleaned 
the  horses  of  a  prosperous  hotel  pro- 
prietor, who  drove  into  Denver  for  sup- 
plies. Now  that  boy  is  Governor  Orman, 
of  Colorado,  and  the  hotel-keeper,  with 
shattered  fortunes,  is  glad  to  accept  a 
place  as  watchman  of  a  capitol  corridor, 
at  the  hand  of  the  former  stable-boy. 

The  late  President  McKinley,  when 
traveling  through  the  West  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  saw  through  the  car- 
window  a  bare-foot  farmer  toy.  He  re- 
marked to  his  companions  that  that  was 
the  kind  of  a  boy  he  had  been.  The 
party  included  the  Cabinet,  three  gover- 
nors of  States  and  four  United  States 
Senators;  yet  every  one  of  them  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  just  as  humble 
and  just  as  rustic  in  his  early  years. 

President  James  A.  Garfield,  himself 
of  humble  origin,  said  in  an  address  to 
young  people :  "  Let  me  beg  of  you  in 
the  outset  of  your  career  to  dismiss  from 
your  minds  all  idea  of  succeeding  by 
luck.  There  is  no  more  common  thought 
among  young  people  than  that  foolish 
one  that  by  and  by  something  will  turn 
up  by  which  they  will  suddenly  achieve 
fame  or  fortune.  No,  young  gentlemen, 
things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world  tmless 
somebody  turns  them  up." 

Many  years  ago  two  farmer  boys  at- 
tended the  same  country  school  in  Ohio. 
One  was  a  "  smart "  boy,  who  got  his 
lessons  easily,  and  was  a  favorite,  whose 
future  was  thought  to  be  bright.    The 
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Other  was  slow  to  learn,  and  was  called 
dull.  No  one  predicted  that  he  would 
amount  to  anything.  The  dull  boy,  by 
quickly  seizing  an  opportunity,  secured 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  grad- 
uated by  hard  study,  went  West,  engaged 
in  business,  went  out  of  business  at  his 
coimtry's  call,  and  after  many  ups  and 
downs  entered  the  White  House  as  Pres- 
ident Grant.  The  "  bright  boy  "  did  not 
go  to  West  Point.  He  did  not  go  any- 
where or  do  an3rthing  bey(md  making  a 
poor  living  on  a  neighboring  farm. 

The  message  from  every  successful 
life-history  is  that  no  circumstances  of 
birth,  heredity  or  so-called  chance  can 
absolutely  bar  the  way  to  any  determined 
soul.  Man  was  made  to  rise  superior  to 
outward  things,  and  if  he  fails  he  alone  is 
to  blame.  He  may  not  know  his  weak- 
ness, his  fault,  his  mistake,  but  it  is  some- 
where. Some  step  was  taken  on  the 
wrong  road,  some  duty  was  neglected, 
some  opportunity  not  seized.  No  matter 
how  many  times  you  have  been  set  back, 
there  is  still  a  chance  for  you.  It  is 
harder  to  climb  after  a  slip,  but  rally  your 
forces,  and  up  you  go.  Never  repine 
over  seeming  misfortune  or  hampering 
environment.  These  should  merely  serve 
to  show  of  what  stuff  you  are  made. 
Success  is  in  you,  and  failure  is  in  you, 
and  you  ma^  choose  which  you  will  show 
forth. — Religious  Telescope. 


PENSIONING  TEACHERS. 


BY   HENRY   KREUGER. 


ALTHOUGH  pensioning  of  teachers 
is  comparatively  new  in  this  coun- 
try, it  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years 
in  nearly  all  of  the  European  countries. 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams  used 
to  say :  "  The  German  teachers  are  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  world,"  and  they 
have  been  pensioned  for  the  last  century. 
The  argument  advanced  in  Germany  is 
that  the  teachers,  of  all  the  state  officers, 
deserve  the  highest  consideration,  because 
they  are  most  likely  to  sacrifice  their 
health  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
At  first  the  teachers  bore  the  whole  bur- 
den of  pensioning,  later  the  municipality 
and  the  state  gradually  relieved  the 
teachers;  and  since  1893,  the  contribu- 
tions  of   the   teachers   were   abolished. 


The  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  their 
pensions  have  steadily  increased;  the 
pension  amounting  in  Prussia  to  three- 
fourths,  and  in  Hesse  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  salary. 

•  In  Germany  the  teacher  can  live  as  his 
neighbors  do,  enjoy  cultivated  society, 
rear  a  large  family,  send  his  sons  to  the 
university,  teach  his  daughters  to  be 
cheerful,  industrious,  and  frugal  as  their 
mothers  are,  and  be  assured  of  a  com- 
petency in  old  age.  The  government  has 
felt  that  to  cast  off  and  forsake  all  of  the 
old  teachers  when  they  could  work  no 
longer  would  be  to  break  off  sympathies 
which  unite  them  to  their  profession  and 
to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble  spirits.  Pen- 
sioning, permanent  tenure  of  office,  and 
the  security  of  the  teacher's  position  have, 
no  doubt,  largely  contributed  toward  the 
excdlence  of  the  German  school  system. 

In  1891,  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  Justice,  as  well  as  the  best  service, 
requires  the  retirement  and  pensioning 
of  teachers  after  a  service  of  thirty  years, 
and  upon  carefully  devised  conditions. 
We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  in 
tihe  several  states  to  permit^  and  to  regu- 
late the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  pro- 
fessional teachers." 

New  Jersey  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  state  in  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding an  income  for  all  veteran  public 
school  teachers.  California  and  Mary- 
land also  have  laws  of  pensioning  all  vet- 
eran public  school  teachers  within  their 
borders. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia, 
Ohio  and  Illinois  have  laws  pensioning- 
their  teachers,  but  only  in  their  large 
cities. 

The  amount  of  money  that  each  teacher 
has  to  pay  yearly,  the  length  of  service 
required,  and  the  annuities  they  receive 
vary  in  different  states  and  cities.  In 
most  cases  the  dues  are  one  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers'  wages,  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
years  of  service,  and  the  annuity  is  from 
$150  to  one-half  of  their  salary  at  time  of 
retirement. 

In  1896,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  passed  a  pension  law  permit- 
ting any  town  to  vote  for  or  against  pen- 
sioning teachers  who  have  served  for 
twenty-five  years. 
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In  New  York  Qty,  the  teachers  having 
taught  thirty  years  receive  out  of  the  re- 
tirement fund  one-half  of  their  salary, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  but  m 
no  case  shall  the  annuity  of  any  teacher 
be  less  than  six  hundred  dollars.  At  first 
the  teachers  paid  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
their  salaries,  but  under  the  revised  char- 
ter nothing  is  said  about  money  deducted 
from  teachers'  salaries.  The  retirement 
fund  consists  principally  of  5  per  cent,  of 
all  excise  moneys  or  license  fees  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  all 
teachers  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  have  taught  twenty-five  years  or 
more  are  pensioned  by  the  school  board. 

Li  1900,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  a  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
scheme  provides  for  a  life  annuity  for 
each  member  of  the  association  who  by 
reason  of  disability  is  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  service,  or  who  after  thirty 
years  of  teaching  (at  least  ten  years  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  schools  of 
Boston),  may  choose  to  retire.  The  as- 
sessments and  annuities  are  uniform  for 
all  teachers  and  principals.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  annuity  will  be  about  $300 
a  year. 

We  claim  that  pensbning  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  teaching  service  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  result  in  the  retire- 
ment of  those  teachers  who,  by  reason 
of  age  or  ill  health,  cannot  do  efiicient 
work.  It  would  remove  the  anxiety  for 
the  future  of  those  in  the  service,  and 
they  could  spend  all  their  energy  for  the 
welfare  of  their  pupils.  It  would  attract 
to  the  profession  the  best  and  brightest 
of  both  sexes;  and  it  would  secure  a 
permanent  tenure,  whidi  of  necessity 
goes  with  any  system  of  pensioning. 

The  law  requires  of  the  teacher  high 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions, and  after  thirty  years  of  poorly 
or  moderately  paid  service  the  teacher 
had  undoubtedly  given  much  more  than 
he  received,  and  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 

Jupiter  once  offered  a  reward  to  the 
one  who  should  be  the  most  worthy  of  it. 
"When  the  appointed  hour  came,  there 
vras  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  and 
the  miner,  each  in  his  turn  pleaded  his 
cause  why  he  was  the  most  deserving  of 


the  prize.    At  last  came  the  teacher,  who 
said,  ''  I  have  taught  them  all.'' 

All  honor  to  our  noble  profession.  It 
is  the  teacher  who  builds  the  character  of 
the  people,  shapes  the  nation's  destiny, 
and  fits  man  for  eternity.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, provide  a  retirement  fund  by  whidi 
the  faithful  teacher  will  not  want  in  old 
age. — Address,  Wisconsin  Association. 


IMPERFECTION  OF   FIGURE. 


HAVE  you  ever  watched  a  crowd  of 
girls  together  to  see  how  many  of 
them  carried  memselves  well  ?  The  next 
time  you  go  to  a  high  school  or  coU^ 
commencement  just  look  about  you  with 
the  idea  of  finding  a  perfect  and  graceful 
figure.  If  you  have  never  thought  of 
this  before  you  will  be  astonished  at  its 
rarity.  Attractive  faces  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  perfect  figures  are  not  easy  to 
find.  Some  girls  are  too  fat  and  some 
too  thin ;  some  carry  their  heads  bent  for- 
ward as  if  they  could  never  reach  their 
destinations  quickly  enough;  many  of 
them  stoop  at  the  shoulders ;  more  stoop 
at  the  waist;  many  have  fiat  chests;  in 
some  the  shoulders  are  uneven ;  while  in 
others  both  shoulders  are  too  high.  Along 
with  these  various  defects  of  figure  are 
sure  to  be  associated  defects  in  the  com- 
plexion, in  digestion,  and  in  many  other 
functions  of  the  internal  organs,  since 
they  are  cramped  and  strained  by  faulty 
attitudes  and  carriage. 

What  causes  all  of  these  physical  de- 
fects? asks  Dr.  Emma  E.  Walker,  in  the 
Ladief  Home  Journal.  Some  are  in- 
herited, while  others  are  acquired.  When 
we  begin  to  go  to  school  we  are  apt  to 
acquire  the  wrong  sitting  position — 
leaning  the  head  on  one  hand,  so  depress- 
ing one  shoulder ;  bending  the  head  for- 
ward, and  stooping  at  the  shoulders  and 
at  the  waist.  Begin,  then,  to  sit  cor- 
rectly. In  the  first  place,  sit  on  the 
whole  seat  of  the  chair  and  not  on  the 
edge.  Hold  yourself  straight  from  the 
waist  and  carry  the  head  erect.  If  you 
are  reading,  do  not  bend  your  head  over 
to  see  your  book,  but  raise  your  book  till 
you  can  see  it  comfortably. 

Girls  do  not  need  to  indulge  in  violent 
athletics  to  cultivate  symmetrical  bodies. 
If  you  keep  wrong  postures  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  every  day  can  you  hope 
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to  overcome  their  bad  effects  by  ten  or 
twenty  or  even  thirty  minutes'  exercise 
every  night  or  morning? 

Much  of  the  ill-health  of  girls  comes 
from  bad  habits  in  the  school-room,  pos- 
tures which  cause  the  asymmetries  men- 
tioned. The  stooped-over  attitude  cramps 
the  chest  so  that  little  air  is  taken  into 
the  lungs ;  it  also  twists  the  spine,  so  that 
a  crooked  back  is  the  result,  as  well  as 
elevated  shoulders  and  prominent  hips. 
After  you  are  seated  back  in  your  chair 
the  seat  should  be  about  three-fourths  as 
deep  as  your  thigh,  and  your  feet  should 
rest  easily  upon  the  floor.  The  chair- 
back  should  be  curved  slightly  forward 
at  the  waist  and  backward  at  the  shoulder- 
blade  points. 

After  correct  sitting  comes  correct 
standing.  To  take  this  position  keep 
your  heels  together  at  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees.  The  weight  of  your  body  is 
over  the  balls  of  your  feet.  Hold  your 
hips  bade,  throw  your  chest  forward  and 
hold  your  chin  in.  If  you  try  taking  a 
wrong  position  at  first  and  then  follow 
these  directions  you  will  see  that  when 
the  abdomen  is  drawn  back  the  chest 
must  come  forward.  After  assuming 
the  correct  position  breathe  deeply  for 
five  minutes. — Presbyterian  Banner. 


TO   DETECT   BAD   FOOD. 


FOR  the  purpose  of  insuring  pure  food 
for  the  people  of  this  country  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  established 
a  microscopic  laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  chemical  division  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  Already  it  has  becai 
demonstrated  that  unscrupulous  dealers 
are  palming  off  artificial  coffee  and  other 
impure  food  on  the  public.  The  sup- 
posed coffee  berries  were  regularly 
shaped  and  colored,  but  were  composed 
of  chicory,  starch  and  other  ingredients, 
and  when  ground  presented  about  the 
usual  appearance  of  coffee. 

Cocoa  has  come  in  for  some  curious 
results  under  the  microscope,  and  in  fact 
there  is  now  no  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  where  this  instru- 
ment does  not  play  an  important  part. 
A  large  photo-microscopic  camera  occu- 
pies one  side  of  a  large  room,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  foods  under  inspection 
may  be  photographed  and   the  picture 


thrown  upon  a  screen  in  the  natural  col- 
ors— ?L  thing  of  inestimable  value  to  stu- 
dents of  grain  and  vegetable  disease. 

A  microtone  for  cutting  up  articles  for 
investigation,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables 
and  grain,  to  the  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five-thousandth part  of  an  inch,  is  one 
of  the  new  equipments.  Arrangements 
are  made  for  photographing:  these  minute 
wafers  while  under  the  microscope,  and 
from  the  enlarged  sections  are  made 
transparencies  for  throwing  upon  the 
screen. 

A  test  was  made  recently  of  spruce 
and  linen  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  this  country,  and  it  was  found 
that  manufacturers  were  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  importers,  and  through  the 
determination  of  the  microscopist  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  saved.  In  import- 
ing sumac  into  this  country  fraud  was 
constantly  practised  on  dealers  and  man- 
ufacturers. This  was  stopped  through 
this  department.  This  apparatus  is  also 
used  for  getting  at  the  disease  of  wheat 
and  other  grain,  and  also  the  adaptability 
of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  to  different 
climates,  besides  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  starch  and  other  nutritive  qualities  de- 
veloped under  certain  soil  and  climatic 
conditions. 

m 

GOOD   MEMORIES. 


FEW  OF  THE  PRODIGIES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF 
VERIFICATION. 


Writers  on  psychology  and  philosophy 
have  cited  many  examples  of  prodigious 
memory.  No  doubt  some  of  these  are 
exaggerations.  Others  are  fabulous,  and 
only  a  comparative  few  admit  of  verifica- 
tion. 

Three  cases  are  so  well  authenticated 
that  they  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
wonderful  power  of  a  well  cultivated 
memory  in  a  mind  of  strong  native  en- 
dowment. In  each  instance,  too,  this  re- 
markable retentiveness  seems  in  no  way 
to  have  retarded  the  fullest  development 
of  other  mental  powers. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
three  was  the  memory  of  Leonard  Euler. 
Euler  was  a  native  of  Basle,  but  most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  bom  in  1707  and  died  in  1783.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  great  power  and  a  most 
prolific  writer.    More  than  half  of  the  46 
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qtiarto  volumes  of  mathematics  published 
by  the  St  Petersburg  academy  between 
1727  and  1783  were  from  his  pen.  At 
his  death  he  left  more  than  200  manu- 
script treatises. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was 
totally  blind,  llien,  and  probably  earlier, 
too,  he  carried  in  his  memory  a  table  of 
the  first  six  powers  of  the  "  series  of 
natural  numbers  up  to  100."  It  is  re- 
lated that  on  one  occasion  two  of  Euler's 
students  attempted  to  calculate  a  converg- 
ing series.  As  they  progressed  they 
found  there  was  a  disagreement  in  tiheir 
results.  The  results  differed  by  a  unit 
at  the  fifteenth  figure.  The  question  was 
referred  to  Euler,  who  decided  to  make 
the  calculation.  He  did  this  mentally, 
and  his  result  was  found  to  be  correct. 

The  seventeenth  century  furnishes  the 
other  two  instances  to  which  attention  is 
called.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Italian 
scholar,  Antonio  da  Marco  Magliabecchi. 
Magliabecchi  was  the  literary  prodi^  of 
his  time.  Royalty  and  other  distin- 
guished personages  paid  tribute  to  his 
wonderful  learning.  His  contemporaries 
have  said  that  his  memory  was  prodi- 
gious, that  he  was  able  to  retain  verbatim 
most  of  the  contents  of  his  "  multitudi- 
nous books." 

A  comparatively  recent  writer  has  de- 
clared that  Magliabecchi  "  could  name  all 
the  authors  who  had  written  upon  any 
subject,  giving  the  name  of  the  book,  the 
words,  and  often  the  page."  This  is 
doubtless  exaggeration.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  books  on  any  subject  were 
much  fewer  than  at  the  present  time. 

Besides  this  there  are  two  stories  that 
have  come  down  from  Magliabecchi's 
time  to  ours  that  give  color  to  its  truth. 
On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  of  Florence 
desired  to  test  Magliabecchi's  memory 
and  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the 
wonderful  stories  told  were  truth  or  fic- 
tion. He  gave  him  a  manuscript  to  read, 
then  some  days  after  its  return,  pretend- 
mg  to  have  lost  it,  he  asked  Magliabecchi 
to  recall  it,  which,  it  is  said,  he  did  with 
remarkable  exactness. 

At  another  time  the  Grank  Duke  of 
Florence  asked  him  if  he  could  procure  a 
certain  book  for  him.  Immediately  came 
the  response :  "  No,  sir ;  it  is  impossible ; 
there  is  but  one  in  the  world ;  that  is  in 


the  grand  seignor's  library  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  is  the  seventh  book  on  the 
seventh  shelf  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
go  in." 

The  other  instance  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  that  of  Dr.  John  Wallis.  It  is 
not  as  a  theologian,  however,  that  Wallis' 
name  is  permanently  enrolled  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame,  but  as  a  mathematician.  His 
great  work  is  the  "Arithmetica  Infini- 
torium."  In  this  he  makes  the  successful 
attempt  to  solve  a  number  of  the  more 
simple  problems  of  the  calculus  by  the 
summation  of  series  to  infinity.  His 
power  of  concentration  and  memory  were 
so  strong  that  while  in  bed  in  the  dark 
he  extracted  the  square  root  of  a  number 
of  53  placecs  in  27  terms  and  repeated  the 
result  20  days  afterward. 

These  examples  of  retentive  memory 
are  quite  well  authenticated,  and  g^ve 
plausibility  to  the  possible  truth  of  others 
frequently  cited.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Cyrus  the  Great  knew  ail  his  soldiers  by 
name,  and  Cicero  in  his  "  De  Senectute  " 
says  that  Themistocles  could  call  the 
20,000  citizens  of  Athens  by  name.  It  is 
related  that  both  Horace  Vemet  and 
Gustave  Dore  could  paint  a  portrait  from 
memory. 

There  is  a  story  that  is  more  than  tra- 
dition that  Wolfgang  Mozart  "  set  down 
the  whole  of  the  Sistine  Miserere  from 
memory,"  and  that,  too,  from  hearing  it 
but  twice.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his 
"Lecture  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic," 
gives  Muretus  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  young  Corsican  could  repeat 
in  either  direct  or  reverse  order,  or  begin 
at  any  point  and  repeat  both  ways  a  list 
of  36,000  names. 

Seneca,  the  rhetorician;  Pascal,  Ben 
Jonson,  Scaliger,  Niebuhr  and  Macaulay 
all  were  men  of  marvelous  memories. 
Pascal  says  he  never  forgot  anything  that 
he  read.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  he 
could  repeat  all  that  he  had  ever  written 
"and  whole  books"  that  he  had  read. 
The  same  feat,  too,  is  credited  to  Nie- 
buhr, the  historian. 

It  is  also  told  of  Niebuhr  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  of  Denmark.  Part  of  a 
book  of  accounts  having  been  destroyed 
he  was  able  to  restore  it  completely 
through  his  recollection. 
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HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  READ. 


BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  KENNEDY. 


THE  traveler  in  Europe  consults 'his 
Baedeker,  but  he  misses  Europe  if 
he  is  not  saturated  with  Vasari.  And  to 
become  saturated  with  Vasari  you  have 
but  to  take  him  up.  When  you  have 
taken  him  up  he  will  do  the  rest.  And 
when  you  have  laid  him  down  you  have 
become  a  denizen  of  a  new  and  glorious 
world.  Art  thenceforth  means  some- 
thing to  you ;  and  the  visible  masterpieces 
of  genius  are  ever  after  tugging  at  your 
very  heart-strings  until  you  go  and  see 
them.  And  after  Vasari  has  opened  up 
the  subject  for  us  the  more  serious  litera- 
ture of  art  becomes  easy  and  delightful 
to  us.  He  prepares  us  to  enjoy  the 
"  Mornings  in  Florence,"  the  "  Stones  of 
Venice  "  and  "  Modem  Painters."  The 
flash-lights  which  he  has  turned  upon  his 
own  great  era  make  us  yearn  for  the  be- 
fore and  after  of  art.  We  want  to  reach 
back  to  the  Pantheon  and  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  back  to  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
back  to  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  back 
to  the  Hermes,  bade  to  the  Elgin  Marbles 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  forward  to  Gains- 
borough, Reynolds  and  Turner.  Spain 
has  given  us  Don  Quixote,  and  Germany 
Undine  and  Nathan  the  Wise. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German 
books  will  apply  exactly  to  those  written 
in  our  own  tongue.  Our  greatest  books 
are  works  of  the  imagination  most  felici- 
tously told.  English  literature  begins  in 
fascinating  story,  the  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Chaucer.  The  story  in  our  first  book 
is  absolutely  absorbing,  while  the  art  dis- 
played in  the  telling  ranks  the  author 
among  the  greatest  creative  geniuses  of 
all  time.  Who  is  too  young  to  enjoy 
Chaucer?  And  what  is  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen  but  a  fascinating  story?  Who 
can  lay  it  down  unfinished?  True  there 
are  some  quaint  words  in  both  Chaucer 
and  Spencer  that  stagger  one  a  little  at 
first,  but  which  become  an  additional 
charm  in  the  end.  Then  come  the 
charming  stories  of  Shakespeare,  placing 
human  creative  power  on  its  very  highest 
pinnacle.  Then  comes  Milton  with  the 
sublimest  story  ever  told  and  told  with 
inimitable  charm ;  told  in  pictures  as  vivid 


as  the  rainbow  and  in  cadences  of  organ 
music.  Our  greatest  writers  are  but 
minstrels,  gathering  the  children  about 
them  and  rehearsing  the  stories  of  by- 
gone times  to  the  music  of  a  skillful  harp. 
No,  there  is  no  need  of  trash,  when  the 
greatest  writers  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages  have  written  down  to  children  and 
youth.  There  is  no  need  of  trash;  its 
use  indicates  either  an  uncultured  or  a 
perverted  taste. 

After  Paradise  Lost  comes  that  other 
inspirmg  story  of  Paradise  Won.  What 
child  does  not  revel  in  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress?  And  what  child  is 
not  lifted  to  a  higher  life  by  that  mar- 
velous feat  of  the  imagmation?  The 
next  name  after  Bunyan  is  Defoe,  with 
his  immortal  imaginary  story  of  Crusoe's 
Island  and  his  equally  immortal  true 
story  of  the  devastating  plague  in  Lon- 
don. The  greatest  geniuses  from  Homer 
down  have  all  written  to  charm,  or  to 
instruct  through  charming. 

Then  comes  Addison  with  his  convuls- 
ing stories  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  and 
Will  Honeycomb,  laughing  the  world  up 
to  better  sense  and  better  conduct,  and 
showing  what  a  wonderful  thing  speech 
is  in  the  mouth  of  a  cultured  "gentleman. 
You  read  him,  not  because  you  must,  but 
because  you  cannot  lay  him  down.  And 
you  never  take  him  up  without  feeling 
yourself  cultivated  in  many  ways.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  if  one  would  drink  of 
the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled  he 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison. 
And  how  easy  it  is  to  give  days  and 
nights  to  Addison.  And  what  a  privi- 
lege it  is  to  be  with  Addison  days  and 
nights.  And  how  wonderful  it  is  that 
Addison  would  consent  to  give  days  and 
nights  to  us.  But  it  is  even  so ;  the  great 
ones  of  all  the  ages  freely  offer  us  their 
society  and  their  choicest  thoughts,  and 
we  often  turn  from  them  to  cultivate  the 
vulgar  and  the  vile.  One  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps ;  and  our  books  are 
our  society.  A  young  printer  lad  in 
Boston  started  out  with  a  shilling  to  get 
his  lunch.  He  found  that  he  could  buy 
a  copy  of  Addison's  Spectator  with  the 
shilling.  After  some  debate  with  him- 
self he  decided  to  buy  the  Spectator  and 
go  that  day  lunchless.  He  lived  to  charm 
the  world  with  his  English  and  to  be  the 
brainiest  man  that  ever  used  it  as  a  me- 
dium    of    expression.     Dr.     Benjamin 
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Franklin  is  preeminently  America's  phi- 
losopher. 

Gibbon  gained  fame  by  his  great  story 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em* 
pire.  While  not  exactly  childish  reading 
it  is  yet  no  strain  on  an  adult  mind  to 
follow  the  grand  march  of  events  by 
which  the  mighty  Roman  Empire  was 
undermined  and  which  eventually  caused 
it  to  tumble  down  into  ruins.  Boswell 
gained  fame  by  writing  his  stories  of  the 
doings  and  sa3rings  of  Doctor  Johnson. 
Any  one  that  finds  it  difficult  to  follow 
Bozzy  is  to  be  pitied;  and  any  one  that 
fails  to  follow  him  is  equally  to  be  pitied. 
It  is  a  sing^ar  case ;  the  author  was  be- 
neath contempt,  but  the  book  is  a  classic. 
Goldsmith  is  just  a  delightful  story- 
teller. Who  can  resist  the  charm  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, the  Traveler  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer? 

Then  comes  the  great  story-teller  for 
the  young,  the  children's  favorite,  the 
author  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mar- 
mion,  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  the  Talisman 
and  a  score  of  other  wonderful  stories. 
Who  has  to  be  dragged  through  Scott? 
Yct.the  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  touched 
the  graves  of  buried  history  and  caused 
the  silent  past  to  spring  to  teeming  life 
again.  He  has  verified  the  adage  that 
^*  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  There 
is  no  better  historic  training  for  the 
young  than  to  get  into  a  comer  with  one 
of  Scott's  novels.  This  is  a  case  where 
to  be  caught  with  a  novel  would  not  bring 
to  the  cheek  a  blush  of  shame.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot.  And  it 
may  also  be  said  of  one  work  of  Lord 
Lytton's,  the  Last  Days .  of  Pompeii. 
With  such  a  field  of  legitimate  novel 
reading  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  use  of 
trash,  even  on  the  score  of  recreation. 

A  Roll  of  the  Immortals, — But  to  re- 
sume the  roll  of  the  immortals  is  but  to 
resume  the  roll  of  great  story-tellers  in 
one  form  or  another.  Lalla  Rookh,  The 
Excursion,  Childe  Harold :  what  are  they 
but  glorious  stories?  What  is  Irving 
but  one  delightful  story?  And  the  rug- 
ged Cooper  with  his  Leatherstocking 
stories  and  Sea  Tales  will  delight  many 
a  generation  yet  to  come.  And  what  are 
Enoch  Arden,  The  Princess  and  the  Idyls 
of  the  King,  but  charming  fireside 
stories?    And  what  else  are  Evangeline, 


The  Golden  Legend,  and  the  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  by  our  own  Chaucer  ?  And 
what  else  is  Sir  Launf  al  by  our  own  Ten- 
nyson ?  And  what  else  are  Maude  Mul- 
ler  and  Snow  Bound?  And  what  but 
great  stories  are  the  Oregon  Trail,  the 
Dutch  Republic  and  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru? 

There  is  other  than  story  literature  for 
those  who  are  ready  for  it.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  it  is  put 
fortfi  by  a  name  of  the  very  highest  rank. 
But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  main  while 
we  are  with  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
pen  we  are  in  the  young  person's  glamour 
land  of  story  and  romance.  Then  where 
is  the  dryness?  Where  is  the  difficulty 
in  choice  and  nourishing  literature? 
They  do  not  exist.  They  are  but  fig- 
ments of  panicky  ignorance.  A  great 
writer  is  never  dry;  and  he  is  seldom 
dark  or  obscure.  The  very  essence  of 
art  is  simplicity;  and  great  writers  are 
great  artists.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a 
few  exceptions ;  the  objurgations  of  Car- 
lyle  are  not  always  immediately  clear; 
and  the  ventriloquism  of  Browning  often 
needs  a  great  deal  of  finding  out.  But 
there  are  not  many  Carlyles  and  Brown- 
ings. Indeed  those  are  about  the  only 
bugbears  in  the  whole  field  of  literature. 
And  they  are  pretty  good  nuts  after  they 
are  cracked.  And  it  will  always  be  one 
of  the  great  conundrums  of  literature 
why  those  two  great  geniuses  wanted  to 
fix  themselves  up  to  be  cracked. 

It  IS  true  that  there  are  many  books. 
Indeed  it  was  said  as  far  back  as  St. 
Paul's  time  that  of  making  books  there 
is  no  end.  But  those  books  are  not  to 
be  read.  They  are  to  be  consulted  on 
occasions.  A  man  may  have  five  thou- 
sand books  in  his  library;  but  there  may 
not  be  fifty  that  he  really  reads  and  as- 
similates ;  that  he  reads  for  pleasure  and 
personal  cultivation.  It  is  not  how  much 
one  reads  but  how  well  that  makes  the 
well  read  man.  There  is  a  proverb  that 
says,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book." 
That  is,  don't  try  conclusions  with  a  man 
who  is  concentrating  his  studies,  a  man 
who  has  found  a  book  that  he  likes  and  is 
trying  to  assimilate  it.  Touch  that  man 
and  you  will  find  that  you  have  aroused  a 
giant.  The  trouble  with  most  people  is 
that  they  have  no  favorite  authors.  The 
trouble  with  many  people  is  that  they 
have  no  authors  at  all,  even  though  they 
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are  reading  themselves  blind.  One  who 
uses  a  book  as  he  would  a  joint  of  sugar- 
cane does  not  care  who  made  it.  When 
asked  whose  books  he  has  read  he  will 
often  blush  to  find  that  he  does  not  re- 
member. He  would  blush  worse  if  he 
did  remember.  He  has  read  merely  to 
gratify  a  morbid  taste ;  or  he  has  read  to 
kill  time  instead  of  to  stamp  improve- 
ment on  its  wings. 

Every  man  is  able  to  own  a  good  book. 
Hence  every  man  is  able  to  own  a  library 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Beware 
of  the  man  of  one  book.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  incur  nervous  prostration  trying 
to  do  the  impossible.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  making  progress  in  reading.  That 
progress  may  be  in  re-reading  by  the  use 
of  even  a  single  book.  All  good  books 
should  be  read  a  second  time;  the  favorite 
books  will  be  read  many  times.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  voluminously,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  a  man  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  tell  what  he  has  read  within  a  month, 
within  a  week.  And  it  is  necessary  that 
he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  all  that 
he  has  read. 

The  teacher  who  would  read  properly 
and  profitably  must  be  on  her  guard 
against  two  kinds  of  slavery;  one  is 
slavery  to  books,  the  other  is  slavery  to 
fashion.  We  are  creatures  of  habit  and 
much  doing  of  any  kind  begets  habit. 
We  know  too  well  the  horrors  of  the 
drink  habit,  the  tobacco  habit,  the  opium 
habit,  the  chloral  habit,  etc.  But  there 
is  also  a  reading  habit,  resulting  from 
excessive  reading.  And  this  habit  may 
be  produced  even  by  the  use  of  good 
books.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  up  a  book 
as  a  means  of  improvement.  It  is  an- 
other matter  and  a  very  serious  one,  to 
take  up  a  book  because  you  are  nervous 
and  lost  without  one.  This  is  the  book 
habit,  and  it  is  about  as  deplorable  as 
any  other  habit.  One  unfortunate  has 
his  intoxicants,  another  has  his  tobacco, 
another  has  his  opium,  another  his 
chloral,  and  another  his  books.  The 
book-worm  has  lost  his  will,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  them.  It  is  another  case  of 
touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  except 
with  a  sane  and  controlled  purpose.  Flee 
the  book  when  it  begins  to  fatigue  the 
brain.  Flee  the  book  when  it  begins  to 
control  the  will. — The  Educational  Gch 
^ttte. 


AT  THE   SPRINGS   OF  LIFE. 


PRESIDENT  WOODROW   WILSON. 


WE  sometimes  attempt  to  make  a  very 
artificial  analysis  of  our  lives. 
When  I  say  that  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  lies  at  the 
springs  of  life;  what  sort  of  a  life  am  I 
talking  about?  The  spiritual  life?  Yes. 
But,  does  that  man  divorce  his  spirit 
from  the  tasks  of  his  day?  Is  the  life 
of  a  man's  spirit  one  thing  and  the  life  of 
action  another  thing?  What  is  the  field 
of  your  life?  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that 
whatever  a  man  does  constitutes  his  life ; 
whenever  he  does  it.  The  whatever  he 
does  and  the  whenever  he  does  it  goes  to 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  his  life.  You 
all  know  that  there  are  those  who  wish 
to  excuse  themselves  in  certain  practices, 
particularly  in  the  business  affairs  of 
life.  They  will  say,  with  reference  to 
certain  questionable  practices :  "  Yes,  that 
may  be,  but  '  business  is  business,' " 
which  is  another  way  of  saying,  business 
is  not  morals,  or  business  does  not  touch 
the  roots  of  your  own  conscience  or  the 
sources  of  your  own  life.  I  would  b^ve 
you  believe  that  business  is  life.  Business 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  activity  of 
man.  Study  is  business ;  writing,  if  you 
be  an  author,  is  business ;  manufacturing 
is  business;  exploration  is  business;  any 
kind  of  industry,  intellectual  or  manual, 
is  business,  and  what  you  fill  your  days 
with,  that  it  is  which  colors  and  consti- 
tutes your  life.  So  that  the  man  is  sim- 
ply hood-winking  his  own  consciousness 
who  uses  the  excuse  that  "business  is 
business  " ;  that  it  is  not  life.  The  mo- 
tives, the  standards,  the  things  by  which 
you  judge  yourself  are  the  things  which 
you  must  carry  into  your  business, 
whether  you  choose  or  no. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  think 
that  it  is  unmanly  to  admit  that  thev  are 
moved  by  sentiment.  They  say.  We 
are  practical  men."  There  is  in  every 
man  a  well  of  sentiment,  and  that  is  the 
only  source  by  which  his  life  is  kept  from 
dearth  and  barrenness. 

We  often  stand  up  and  say,  "  This  is 
an  age  in  which  mind  is  monarch."  If 
mind  is  monarch,  he  reigns  but  does  not 
rule.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  man  whose 
rational  processes  determined  his  life. 
I  do  not  know  any  man  who  is  not  gov- 
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erned  by  his  affections,  by  his  passions,  I 
and  we  ought  to  pray  God  that  the  pas-  I 
sions  that  have  the  majority  in  our  House 
of  Commons,  shall  be  the  noble  passions, 
the  passions  that  make  for  the  best  kind 
of  life.  Our  passions,  high  or  low,  good 
or  bad,  are  going  to  govern  us,  and  the 
object  of  an  Association  like  this  is  to  get 
the  harness  on  the  passions,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  attached  to  the  real  tasks  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  are  informed 
and  guided  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  i 
of  what  the  world  is  for.  When  Emer- 
son uttered  his  famous  counsel.  ''Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,"  he  meant,  do  tfiis 
in  order  that  you  may  keep  out  of  trouble, 
because  if  you  don't  go  the  way  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  you  wUl  have  a  clash. 

Religion  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  mo- 
tive of  life.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  word. 
The  original  meaning  we  have  lost.  It 
simply  means  the  force  and  ligaments 
which  bind  us  to  something,  the  compul- 
sions under  which  we  live.  When  a  man 
sets  his  ambition  high,  he  really  sets  the 
standard  of  his  religion.  What  is  his 
ambition?  Is  it  fame?  Does  he  love 
his  country?  Does  he  want  to  use  his 
country,  or  does  he  want  to  serve  his 
country?  Patriotism  is  not  a  sentiment. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  a  principle,  which  is 
this:  that  you  have  a  certain  stock  and 
capital  of  character  that  is  more  than  you 
n^  to  use  for  yourself,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  use  the  surplus  of  it  to  serve 
your  fellowmen.  That  is  the  basis  of 
patriotism!  The  man  who  has  more 
powers  than  he  cares  to  spend  on  himself, 
more  interests  than  are  measured  by  the 
narrow  circle  of  interest  in  himself,  more 
affections  than  center  in  anything  selfish, 
this  is  the  man  whom  we  can  rely  upon 
wholly  as  the  patriot,  for  he  is  ready  to 
stand  for  those  things  involving  self- 
sacrifices,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lives. 

We  do  not  call  that  man  noble  who 
has  not  some  surplus  of  character.  This 
is  the  only  sort  of  nobility  which  we 
ought  to  recognize  in  a  free  country,  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  nobility  which  it  is 
open  to  any  man  to  enjoy.  If  a  man  is 
prompted  by  the  love  of  his  fellowmen, 
and  if  he  notes  the  finger  posts  by  the 
way,  it  will  assuredly  lead  him  to  that 
source  of  all  right  benevolence,  the  love 
of  God  for  the  world,  as  exemplified  in 


the  death  of  His  Son  on  the  cross.  There 
is  no  road  or  path  which  does  not  lead 
you  if  you  have  eyes  to  see  the  path,  to 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  roads  all  lead 
to  and  center  upon  character,  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  it  is  truthfully  said  that 
an  Association  of  this  sort  places  itself 
by  the  springs  of  life. 

No  one  really  finds  himself  until  he 
begins  to  use  something  that  is  outside 
of  himself.  When  he  begins  to  serve, 
then  he  begins  to  feel  the  powers  in  him 
expand  and  reach  some  measure  which 
will  be  noticeable  by  the  world.  The 
man  who  is  always  drawing  in  his  circle 
upon  himself  will  always  have  the  narrow 
circle,  and  the  man  who  extends  his  cir- 
cle, will  always  have  the  wide  circle. 
What  a  man  serves,  he  makes  himself. 
Self-sacrificing  love  is  the  law  of  all  no- 
bility, and  of  all  noble  fame. 

Don't  suppose  that  you  are  namby- 
pamby  and  sentimental  when  you  admit 
and  acknowledge  that  love  is  the  law  of 
your  life.  An  Association  like  this  has 
its  task  to  limit  the  image  and  example 
of  the  only  Person  who  ever  lived  upon 
this  earth,  who  is  worthy  of  our  unlim- 
ited devotion,  in  whom  we  shall  find 
everything  that  is  most  beautiful  and 
gracious  and  influential  in  the  life  of  men. 

Situated  at  the  sources  of  life?  Of 
course,  such  an  Association  is  situated  at 
the  sources  of  life ;  at  the  sources  of  love, 
the  only  pure  and  undefiled  source  of 
life. — Association  Men, 


WORDS  FREQUENTLY  MISUSED. 


The  following  words  and  expressions 
are  so  often  used  incorrectly  that  they 
should  be  given  special  attention.  Some 
of  the  errors  arise  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  word,  others  from  its  mispro- 
nunciation, and  others  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  grammatical  law.  The 
student  should  consult  reliable  authority, 
if  not  wholly  familiar  with  the  correct 
uses  as  here  given. 

Preventative,  incorrectly  used  for  pre- 
ventive. 

Principle,  incorrectly  used  for  princi- 
pal. 

Complected,  incorrectly  used  for  com- 
plexioned. 

Substraction,  incorrectly  used  for  sub- 
traction. 
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Compliment,  incorrectly  used  for  com- 
plement. 

Rarely  ever,  incorrectly  used  for  hardly 
ever. 

Libel,  incorrectly  used  for  slander. 

Learn,  incorrectly  used  for  teach. 

I  says,  incorrectly  used  for  I  say. 

Edition,  incorrectly  used  for  addition. 

Goverment,  incorrectly  used  for  gov- 
ernment. 

Agriculturalist,    incorrectly    used    for 
agriculturist. 

Liable,  incorrectly  used  for  likely. 

Ask,  incorrectly  used  for  asked. 

Lay,  incorrectly  used  for  lie. 

Set,  incorrectly  used  for  sit. 

Febuary,    incorrectly    used    for    Feb- 
ruary. 

Contemptible,  incorrectly  used  for  con- 
temptuous. 

Average,  incorrectly  used  for  ordinary. 

Expect,  incorrectly  used  for  suspect. 

Farther,  incorrectly  used  for  further. 

Healthy,  incorrectly  used  for  healthful. 

Illusion,  incorrectly  used  for  delusion. 

Equally    well,    incorrectly    used    for 
equally  as  well. 

Latest,  incorrectly  used  for  last. 

Luxuriant,  incorrectly  used  for  luxu- 
rious. 

Many,  incorrectly  used  for  much. 

Plenty,  incorrectly  used  for  plentiful. 

Propose,  incorrectly  used  for  purpose. 

Seldom  or  ever,  incorrectly  used  for 
seldom  if  ever. 

Vocation,  incorrectly  used  for  avoca- 
tion. 

Real,  incorrectly  used  for  really. 

Inspiration. 


LESSONS    IN    CIVICS. 


THE  National  Municipal  League  has 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion in  Municipal  Government  in  Amer- 
ican Educational  Institutions  with  City 
Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  of 
New  York  City,  as  chairman.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  the  League's  effort  to 
devise  practical  methods  for  giving 
needed  instruction  in  public  affairs.  A 
similar  committee  with  President  Drown, 
of  Lehigh  University,  did  a  most  sub- 
stantial piece  of  work  for  instruction  in 
colleges  and  now  this  committee  will  take 
up  the  question  of  giving  the  children  in 


the  high  and  elementary  schools  needed 
instruction  on  municipal  questions.  The 
chairman.  Dr.  Maxwell,  has  had  wide 
experience  in  educational  matters.  He 
has  taken  hold  of  the  work  with  his  char- 
acteristic vigor  and  important  results  may- 
be expected.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of 
the  committee.  Chairman  Maxwell  says : 

"  It  is  admitted  so  generally  that  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  should  be  taught  some- 
thing about  the  government  of  8ie  city  in 
which  they  live,  that  the  statement  prac- 
tically is  a  truism.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, like  many  of  these  patriotic  general- 
ities, to  the  effect  that  love  of  country 
should  be*  inculcated  in  the  young,  this 
truism  also  is  couched  in  most  abstract 
terms.  Little  or  nothing  is  said  as  to 
practical  ways  and  means  of  teachings 
these  things.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
committee  thinks  its  work  begins.  It 
must  take  these  patriotic  utterances  and 
civic  truisms  and  make  from  them  practi- 
cal suggestive  courses  of  study  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  municipality. 
The  committee  hopes  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  teacher,  'Teach  the  child  this  thing 
and  that  thing  and  another  thing  about 
the  city,  and  preferably  in  this  way  which 
is  judged  to  be  the  best  to  make  an  inter- 
ested and  worthy  junior  citizen.'  This,  I 
think,  will  be  a  welcome  substitute  for 
the  glittering  generalities  ordinarily  pro- 
mulgated for  the  guidance  of  instructors. 

"  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  to  predicate  that  excellent 
instruction  along  this  line  is  not  g^ven  in 
any  city.  In  fact,  in  many  places  the 
schools  doubtless  are  doing  fairly  ade- 
quate work  in  this  direction.  One  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  committee,  therefore, 
will  be  to  collect  information  with  regard 
to  instruction  in  these  branches  in  all  of 
the  more  important  cities.  A  question- 
naire covering  the  major  points  of  inves- 
tigation will  be  prepared  and  sent  to 
sdiool  officers.  Their  answers  to  the 
questions  then  will  be  collated  and  di- 
gested. In  this  way  the  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  to  give  to  every  school  system 
whatever  is  best  in  the  experience  of 
many  cities." 

A  meeting  for  organization  was  held 
in  New  York  on  Decoration  Day  and  a 
second  meeting  in  Boston  in  connection 
with  the  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.     Both  were  largely  at- 
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tended  and  resulted  in  outlining  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  preliminary  inquiry 
preparatory  to  the  formulation  of  courses 
of  studies  for  elementary  and  high 
sdiools. 

m 

COMMENCEMENT   DAYS. 


ALUHNI  KEUNION — ^RECEPTION  TO  TEACHERS, 
ADDRESSES — ^BACCALAUREATE,   ETC. 


THE  twenty-first  annual  reunion  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Lancaster  High 
Schools  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  June 
27th,  at  the  Rossmere  Hotel.  No  more 
pleasant  meeting  was  ever  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  attendance  was  unusuallv 
large,  over  250  persons  being  present.  A 
special  feature  of  the  reunion  was  the  fare- 
well reception  to  the  High  School  teachers 
who  retired  from  service  with  the  close  of 
the  term  just  ended,  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
the  Principal,  and  Misses  Mary  Martin  and 
Emma  Powers.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Bundell, 
who  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  last  year,  after  forty  years' 
service  in  the  school,  was  one  of  the  hon- 
ored guests  of  the  evening:.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements  desired  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative present  from  every  class  that 
has  graduated,  beginning  in  1854,  and  they 
were  in  good  measure  successful. 

At  8  o'clock  a  business  meeting  was  held. 
The  Secretary,  Charles  Ream,  reported  that 
there  had  been  1,873  graduates,  of  whom 
190  are  dead.  Of  the  survivors  1,120  are 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  This 
year  sixty-one  new  members  were  received. 
The  association  donated  $20  to  the  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  and  $20  to  the 
High  School  News. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Prof.  George  M.  Hambright; 
First  Vice  President,  Miss  Laura  J.  Falck; 
Second  Vice  President,  Dr.  R.  D.  Mc- 
Caskey; Secretary,  Charles  Ream;  Treas- 
urer, Jacob  Hill  Byrne,  Esq.;  Historian, 
Miss  Anna  Carter. 

The  annual  reception  to  the  graduating 
classes  followed  the  business  session,  the 
following  programme  being  rendered: 
Chorus,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee;"  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  Prof.  Georgre  M.  Ham- 
bright,  '58;  violin  solo,  James  T.  Lane,  '06; 
duet,  "O  Stay,  Thou  Golden  Moment," 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Zecher,  '05,  and  W.  E. 
Zccher,  '01:  chorus,  "Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean ;  comet  solo,  "  O  Salutaris," 
W.  IJ.  Daniel,  '05 ;  selection,  "  You  Remind 
Me  Sweetingr/*  glee  club,  class  of  *o6  class 
song,  written  by  Willis  A.  Schindle,  class 
of  '06;  chorus,  "Auld  Lang  Sjme." 

Mr.  Charles  Ream,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Alumni  Association,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  guest  of  the  evening  from 
Mr.  William  S.  Gordon,  of  the  class  of  1892, 
a  man  of  staunch  quaUty  himself,  now  a 
rising  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lavelle  and  Gordon,  220 
Broadway,  St  Paul  Building. 

TRIBUTE   FROM  MR.   GORDON. 

A  half  centurv  of  devotion,  of  untiring 
zeal,  of  personal  sacrifice  by  a  great  man 
has  made  the  Lancaster  High  School  the 
unique  and  remarkable  school  it  is.  The 
man,  of  course,  is  Dr.  McCaskey.  His  en- 
gaging personality,  his  noble  ideals,  his 
broad  and  generous  manhood,  have  left  an 
imperishable  stamp  upon  the  school.  For 
fifty  years,  by  precept  and  personal  exam- 
ple, iJr.  McCaskey  has  inculcated  into  gen- 
erations of  boys  love,  purity  and  honor,  and 
aversion  for  i)ettiness,  meanness  and  base- 
ness in  all  their  forms. 

He  taught  these  things  by  living  them. 
Boys  are  apt  to  grow  tired  and  careless  of 
the  preaching  of  abstract  virtues,  but  where 
is  the  High  School  boy,  who  has  tired  of 
"Jack's"  talks?  Many  of  the  boys  have 
forgetten  their  arithmetic,  their  algebra  or 
history,  but  where  is  the  boy  in  whose  mem- 
ory there  does  not  linger  the  impression  of 
those  fine,  vigorous,  ennobling  talks  ?  They 
were  usually  morning  talks,  but  sometimes 
the  boys  got  an  afternoon  or  evening  talk. 
The  subject  of  these  talks?  Anything  and 
ever)rthing;  an  incident  in  school,  an  occa- 
sion in  town,  or  an  event  in  the  nation,  but 
oftenest  he  talks  of  men  and  women,  noble 
men  and  noble  women,  both  living  and 
dead,  in  the  companionship  of  whose  spirits 
he  always  finds  infinite  delight. 

And  through  these  talks,  mformal,  direct 
and  hearty,  his  fine  manhood,  noble  charac- 
ter and  rugged  strength  impressed  them- 
selves uoon  successive  classes  of  boys,  and 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school  became 
impregnated  with  his  fine  spirit. 

It  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  boys 
live,  and  of  it  they  breathe.  They  are  not 
always  "good  boys,"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  but  almost  without  exception  they 
are  honest  and  manly.  They  get  into  mis- 
chief often,  but  it  is  fine  to  see  their  hands 
go  up  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  guilty  ones. 
It  matters  not  what  the  punishment  may  be, 
the  boys  are  ready  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  The  sneak,  the  liar  and  the  cow- 
ard are  unpopular,  and  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise under  such  a  teacher  and  master. 

His  ideas  of  right,  his  sentiments  of 
duty  and  patriotism,  his  love  for  the  pure, 
the  noble,  the  genuine  and  the  beautiful 
have  become  the  standards  of  the  school, 
and  will  be  its  cherished  traditions  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  no  matter  who  may  take 
his  place.     And  is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
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at  that  from  such  a  school  boys  have  gone 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earUi,  doing  the 
world's  work  with  fidelity  fortitude  and 
signal  success — a  credit  to  themselves  and 
the  good  old  school  and  a  blessing  to  the 
community  with  which  they  have  cast  their 
lot? 

ADDRESS   OF  DR,   McCASKEY. 

In  response  to  the  request  from  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  Mayor  McCaskey 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

Half  asleep  in  the  early  quiet  morning — 
it  seems  not  long  ago — I  had  for  a  time 
been  conscious  of  the  English  sparrows, 
chirping  and  chattering  outside  the  open 
windows,  near  their  nests  in  the  vine  upon 
the  wall.  It  was  noise  they  made,  with  no 
suggestion  of  melody  in  it  or  of  soul  be- 
hind it.  Suddenly  in  a  lull  of  their  little 
voices  a  robin,  from  a  leafless  tree  near  by, 
broke  out  gloriously  into  song,  and  his 
liquid,  tuneful  notes  filled  all  the  air.  O 
voice  of  jov !  The  Spring  come  back  again 
— and  I  had  not  known  it  1  It  was  the  robin 
song  of  old,  perfect  in  every  tone  and  yet 
more  full  and  sweet,  I  thought,  as  if  thrill- 
ing with  the  gladness  of  his  return  from 
Florida  or  some  other  semi-tropical  winter 
resort.  Over  and  over  again  he  poured 
forth  his  lay  of  the  heart,  his  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Then  after  a  pause,  stirred 
perhaps  by  this  herald  of  the  Spring,  from 
a  tree  fifty  yards  or  more  away,  there  came 
on  the  still  air — while  the  English  sparrows 
outside  the  windows  and  the  robin  seemed 
to  listen — ^the  warbling  trill  of  the  song- 
sparrow.  It  is  not  so  rich  and  full  as  the 
song  of  the  robin  at  his  best,  but  pure,  clear, 
melodious  and  longer  sustained.  I  had  not 
heard  either  of  these  songsters  for  many 
months,  and  it  was  as  when  in  the  Fall  one 
comes,  with  a  quick  pulse  of  glad  recogni- 
tion, upon  the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  which 
for  so  long  he  has  not  seen,  leading  up  the 
starry  hosts  to  blaze  in  the  winter  sky 
until  the  Spring  returns  again.  So  for  me 
the  winter  was  gone  in  that  hour  of  the 
early  morning,  and  ''the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  "  was  come. 

Somehow  I  recalled  this  joyous  thrill  of 
the  bird  note  as  I  thought  of  something 
fitting  to  say  here  to-night.  And  it  seems 
odd,  out  of  place,  perhaps  unworthy.  But 
the  boy  is  in  it  still  1  He  thrills  again  with 
the  old  gladness  to  the  thought  of  a  summer 
holiday.  The  years  have  teen  busy  years, 
with  steady  pull  upon  the  collar  through 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  They  have 
been  glad  years,  and  I  thank  God  for  them 
all — almost  as  I  thank  him  for  the  priceless 
blessing  of  life  itself,  amid  the  surround- 
ings I  nave  known,  in  soul  touch  with  some 
of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  present  and 
the  past.    The  time  is  out,  the  labor  done. 


and  I  welcome  the  holiday.  Not,  perhaps, 
like  the  barefoot  boy  of  summer  time,  whom 
once  I  knew  so  well,  but  in  wiser  and  more 
sober  mood,  knowing  that,  if  I  could — after 
a  season  of  rest  and  refreshment — I  would 
gladly  go  back  to  work  in  the  school  room 
for  another  fifty  years,  far  better  than  the 
first  But  this  time  it  should  be  where 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  together. 

Education  nms  out  on  so  many  lines! 
It  has  to  do  with  nature  and  art  and  life, 
with  the  things  of  Time  and  the  dream  of 
Eternity.  It  takes  in  acquaintance  with 
books,  but  includes  no  less  the  butterfiy  and 
the  bird,  the  grass  and  the  flower,  the  leaf 
and  habit  of  the  tree,  the  billowy  wheat, 
the  rustlincr  com,  the  wind  and  cloud,  air 
and  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  with  their 
myriad  wonders  of  animate  and  inanimate 
creation;  music,  with  its  melody  and  har- 
mony; gratitude  to  our  fellows  for  the 
many  good  things  in  which  we  should  hold 
ourselves  their  debtors,  and  to  God,  "in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  In  schools  we  get  something,  per- 
haps much,  but  we  should  get  more  at  home 
and  out  of  doors.  To  assume  that  ability 
to  spell,  naming  the  letters  of  a  word  in 
their  appointed  order;  to  read,  calling 
words  at  sight,  often  with  little  apprehen- 
sion of  the  thought;  to  cipher,  with  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  in  mechanical  results 
— that  these  things  are  "education,"  and 
here  to  pause,  is  to  be  content  with  a  very 
low  standard  of  attainment.  It  is  to  live 
in  the  sub-cellar  of  a  palace,  when  you 
might  command,  if  you  so  desired,  a  broad 
outlook  from  spacious  windows  higher  up 
in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  under  the  stars. 
How  few  of  us  ever  realize  even  a  modest 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  attainment  which  the  average 
life  affords!  If  there  be  for  us  another 
life  to  follow  this,  then  only  those  things 
are  of  enduring  value  which,  in  themselves 
or  in  their  blessed  influence,  we  can  redcon 
upon  for  that  Hereafter.  When  we  ^ 
away  from  Fairbanks'  scales,  and  life  m- 
surance  companies,  and  railroad  and  other 
great  corporations,  and  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  national  banks,  and  all  such  mere 
earthly  belongings  as  title-deeds,  stocks  and 
mortgages,  fish-hooks,  bobbing  corks  and 
keen-edged  knives — where  onlv  the  soul  of 
things  we  knew  and  loved  will  be  left  to 
us — we  shall  be  rich,  indeed  (and  only 
then),  if  that  soul  is  worthy  to  be  immortaL 

Some  time  ago  it  seemed  best  to  take  an 
early  morning  train  for  Philadelphia.  As 
we  neared  the  Gap  it  had  become  light 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance. 
In  a  field  over  towards  the  Mine  Hills  some 
cattle  and  horses  were  stirring,  and  a  little 
creature,  much  smaller  than  any  of  them. 
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a  moving  dot  on  the  morning  landscape, 
was  passing  about  from  one  to  another, 
rousing  up  those  that  had  not  yet  risen,  and 
getting  them  together  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  driving  them  to  the  bam«  In  that 
small  moving  figure  they  recognized  their 
master. 

He  little  dreams,  that  child,  that  he  is 
the  head  and  crown  of  the  material  crea- 
tion; that  for  him  the  round  world  was 
made;  that  for  him  the  sun  was  hung  in 
the  heavens,  a  flaming  sphere  equal  in  bulk 
to  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  worlds 
like  that  on  which  he  drives  the  cattle ;  that 
for  him  the  vast  solar  system  was  planned 
and  brought  into  being  through  millions  of 
years,  across  which  the  light  of  the  sun 
that  comes  to  us  in  eight  minutes  is  eight 
hoars  in  passing;  that  for  him  sea  and  land 
emi  in  right  proportion;  that  for  him  the 
axis  of  the  earth  was  tilted  at  the  proper 
angle  for  the  necessary  change  of  seasons; 
that  for  him  the  seven-strini^ed  harp  of 
light  makes  beauty  of  color,  as  the  seven- 
stringed  harp  of  sound  makes  music;  that 
for  him  exists  all  the  wealth  of  the  mineral, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world;  that 
all  was  made  for  him,  that  little  boy  on  the 
hillside,  since  he  is  the  only  creature  who 
can  be  taught  to  weigh  and  consider,  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  what 
God  has  given ;  that  for  him  both  here  and 
hereafter  is  the  knowledge  of  the  wisest 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  best;  that  his  form 
and  seeming  are  the  image  and  likeness  of 
the  Divine :  and  that  his  life,  with  the  happy 
incident  of  death  upon  the  way,  should  tend 
always  onward  and  upward,  "ever  near- 
ing,  never  near  to  God."  And  one  man 
who  shall  attain  to  the  wisdom  and  stature 
of  angelic  excellence  is  worth  it  all — ^all, 
and  more. 

Indeed,  for  the  creation  of  our  earth  and 
our  solar  system,  and  the  hundred  millions 
of  solar  systems,  perhaps  more  or  less  like 
onr  ovm,  of  which  the  universe  is  made  up, 
I  see  no  reason  other  than  this,  namely,  that 
immortal  beings  "made  in  the  image  of 
God"  may  begin  their  life  in  these  worlds 
in  God's  own  time  and  way.  On  our  earth 
coontless  good  men  and  women  have  lived 
their  lives,  and  passed  on  to  a  higher  stage 
of  being.  Countless  more  have  lived  such 
lives  and  died  such  deaths  that  it  would 
seem  far  better  if  they  had  never  been  bom. 
The  boy  that  drives  these  cattle  has  been 
upon  the  planet  but  a  little  while.  The  life 
upon  which  he  has  entered  may  be  for  him 
the  first  stage  of  an  endless  blessed  exist- 
ence, if  lived  worthily;  or  it  may  be  ended 
soon  in  that  "  second  death,"  of  which  the 
Bible  gives  solemn  but  mysterious  warning. 
He  knows  perha'>s  nothing,  thinks  nothing, 
of  these  tlungs  as  he  passes  from  one  to 


another  of  the  strange  creatures  about  him. 
He  knows  little,  and  thinks  little  of  any- 
thing— hardly  more,  it  may  be,  than  his 
dog.  He  simply  drives  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle from  the  pasture  field  to  the  bam  in  the 
early  momine,  while  the  great  world  rolls 
on,  bringing  his  part  of  it  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  under  the  sun,  for  another  day  of 
ordinary  life  upon  the  farm. 

This  little  creature  will  grow  somehow. 
Now,  if  he  is  a  being  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance in  God's  plan — and  who  will  say  that 
he  is  not,  even  in  the  frightful  wreck  he 
so  often  makes  of  himself  and  his  possibil- 
ities— ^what  is  to  be  done  for  him?  Simply 
the  best  in  every  way,  by  home  and  church 
and  school  We  must  put  good  thought 
into  his  mind  and  right  purpose  into  his 
heart,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able  to  do  this. 
What  will  do  most  for  him?  Surely  those 
things  that  are  "  lovely  and  of  good  report," 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  wisest  and 
best.  And  this  angels'  food,  this  manna, 
must  not  merely  be  shown  to  the  child, 
spoken  of  to  the  child — ^he  must  feed  upon 
it,  must  make  it  his  own,  by  storing  it  in 
his  memory,  saying  its  words  and  thinking 
its  thought,  until  it  become  a  dominant  part 
of  himself,  regnant,  determining,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  the  very  essence  and  quality  of 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  beiner. 

"  Come  and  see,"  was  the  reply  of  Philip 
to  the  question  of  Nathanael ;  and  the  Mas- 
ter to  whom  they  came  said  to  them: 
"Hereafter  ye  shall  see  Heaven  open  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing." Heaven  is  open,  and  more  than  ever 
in  these  latter  days,  if  we  will  but  have  it 
so.  Its  message  comes  to  us  in  ten  thou- 
sand ^voices  of  "angels  asc.nding  and  de- 
scending," now  trumpiet-tongued,  now  quiet 
as  love's  gentlest  whisper,  if  we  have  but 
ears  to  hear  and  hearts  open  to  receive 
it.  An  angel  is  but  a  messenger — some- 
times a  preacher  or  teacher,  now  a  mother, 
now  a  child.  Through  manifold  agencies 
and  in  countless  ways  is  given  the  message 
of  God  to  man — ^but  there  are  millions  who 
never  hear  these  angel  voices.  It  is  a  win- 
some message,  it  is  a  thrilling  message,  it 
is  a  solemn  message.  It  is  heard  with  care- 
less indifference,  with  transient  interest  and 
wonder,  or  with  abiding  trust  and  devotion. 
The  parable  of  the  sower  is  the  story  of  re- 
sults, and  it  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
teacher,  as  the  messenger  and  servant  of 
the  Great  Master,  so  to  sow  good  seed  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young,  and  so 
to  cultivate  the  soil  for  that  sowing,  that 
the  harvest  may  be  "  some  thirty,  and  some 
sixty,  and  some  an  hundred." 

He  should  know  the  best  himself,  being 
always  a  learner,  and  should  so  teach  the 
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child  that  it  may  grow  day  by  day  more 
worthy  of  its  high  destiny. 

This,  we  all  agree,  is  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  all  our  knowledge.  For  this  the 
schools  have  been  organized.  In  them  we 
teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
fundamental  branches  of  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation. Along  with  these  essential  branches 
and  after  they  have  been  acquired,  should 
^o  thought,  thought,  thought  always — ^the 
literature  of  power  kept  not  abreast  with 
but  far  in  advance  of  the  mere  literature  of 
knowledge — to  quote  the  familiar  contrast 
suggested  by  De  Quincy.  Our  schools  run 
too  much  to  the  latter  kind  of  instruction, 
which  is  deceptive  in  promise  and  full  of 
disappointment  in  its  results. 

These  things  seem  very  real  to  me,  and 
thoughts  like  these  have  been  most  helpful 
in  the  work  I  have  been  trying  to  do  for  an 
ordinary  life-time.  On  an  occasion  like 
this  I  must  say  something  of  things  really 
great.  If  I  have  talked  too  long  I  know 
you  will  be  patient,  because  of  the  "old 
times,"  the  many  (rood  days  that  are  gone. 
I  have  known  every  teacher,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  lads  in  1858,  perhaps 
every  boy  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
High  School  from  the  beginning,  in  1849, 
until  now.  The  ante-bellum  days  of  Becker 
and  Colbum,  Crumbaugh  and  Coates,  Hig- 
bee  and  Davis,  Preston  and  Rowe,  Walker 
and  Dunlevy,  all  of  whom  are  dead,  seem 
far  away.  The  days  of  Reigart  and  Mer- 
rill, Kramer  and  Townsend,  are  of  the  Civli 
War  period,  and  immediately  thereafter, 
and  are  vividly  present.  Since  then  Gil- 
bert and  Glover,  and  Gable  and  Mary  Mar- 
tin, have  been  on  duty  day  after  day  upon 
our  floor.  Not  one  among  them  all  is  now 
left  in  the  school,  and  but  four  of  us  re- 
main alive.  If  I  turn  to  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more,  what  shall  I  say  of  nw  con- 
stant associate  and  friend,  James  C.  Gable? 
of  Carl  Matz  and  Carl  Thorbahn,  our 
genial  and  gifted  teachers  of  music?  of 
Mary  Martin,  the  fine  balance-wheel  of  the 
school?— to  all  of  whom  I  am  so  greatly 
debtor.  They  know  how  grateful  I  am, 
and  have  been  these  many  years,  for  their 
unfailing  help  and  kindliness.  We  have 
never  had  amongst  us  a  word  of  personal 
discourtesy  or  bitterness.  I  thank  them — 
as  to-day  I  turn  away  from  the  old  places, 
the  familiar  study-hall  and  class-rooms,  for 
the  last  time  with  a  tender  feeling  of  so-  | 
lemnity  and  regret — all  with  whom  I  have  | 
been  so  long,  so  pleasantly  and  so  profitably  j 
associated,  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  | 
I  thank  you,  the  old  boys  of  the  school,  for  j 
your  unfailing  good-will  and  generous  { 
judgment  upon  my  shortcomings,  whatever 
they  may  have  been.  I  think  it  has  been 
good  for  us  both  that  we  have  lived  for  , 
awhile  together— good  for  the  brief  life  of  ' 


Time   and,   I   trust,   for   the   endless    life 
Beyond. 

When  this  excellent  programme  'wss 
finished,  the  reception  to  the  retiring  mem- 
bers of  the  High  School  faculty  was  held, 
and  this  was  a  most  notable  feature  of  the 
enthusiastic  reunion. 

Souvenir  cards  were  distributed,  bearing 
the  pictures  of  the  retiring  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  late  Tames  C.  Gable,  a  teacher 
of  the  Boys'  High  School;  the  late  Prof.  J. 
B.  Kevinski,  music  instructor;  Prof.  Carl 
Matz  and  Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn.  The  re- 
verse side  bears  Dr.  McCaskey's  letter  to 
the  School  Board  declining  re-election  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen:  Though  little  conscious  of 
failing  vigor,  either  mental  or  physical,  I 
decided  two  years  ago  to  retire  from  the 
school  work  at  the  end  of  fifty  years'  ser- 
vice. Election  since  then  to  the  office  of 
Mayor  changes  resolve  into  duty.  My 
work  at  the  Boys'  High  School  is  done. 
The  only  wish  I  have  is  that  it  were  better 
done;  and  my  strongest  feelings  in  regard 
to  it  are  those  of  gladness  and  gratitude 
that  I  have  been  permitted,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  do  it  for  so  long,  or  at  all. 
Life  in  the  school  room  is  so  rich  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  present  and  so  vast  in 
probabilities  of  the  future,  that,  like  Paul, 
"  I  magnify  mine  office."  The  gauge  of  life 
is  not  the  number  of  its  years,  but  what  the 
years  have  been;  and  in  this  school  they 
have  been  to  me  both  many  and  good. 

The  half-century  is  nearly  one-third  the 
life  of  the  town.  As  I  sic  in  old  St  James, 
and  think  that  my  ancestors  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generation  have  at  times  come 
there  to  worship,  ever  since  it  has  been  a 
church,  I  see  the  life  of  church  and  town 
to  be  but  three  times  the  span  of  my  ov^n 
life  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  and  then  I 
know  that  the  town  is  not  very  old. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy 
of  your  support  from  year  to  year,  though 
I  have  never  asked  any  man  for  his  vote 
for  myself.  Of  the  membership  of  the 
Board  and  the  teachers  in  the  schools  fifty 
years  ago  none  are  left.  Nothing  is  left 
but  our  work,  and  that  is  worth  leavinir 
only  as  it  is  worthy. 

With  best  wishes  always  for  yourselves 
personally,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
schools  under  your  care,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.     ^   t>   Ti;r  r- 

J.  P.  McCaskey. 
BACCALAUREATE   SERMON, 

The  pupils  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
High  Schools  assembled  at  the  Stevens' 
High  School  on  Sunday  evening,  June 
24th,  and,  accompanied  by  the  teachers  of 
the  school,  went  in  a  body  to  St.  Paul's 
Reformed  Church  at  the  comer  of  Duke 
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and  Orange  streets,  where  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  J.   W.   Meminger. 

He  took  his  text  from  James,  3-13: 
"Who  is  a  wise  man  and  endued  with 
knowledge,  Let  him  show  out  of  a  good 
conversation  his  works  with  meekness  and 
wisdom,"  and  spoke  as  follows : 

The  term  conversation  holds  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  text  It  stands  for  the 
expression  of  personality.  It  means  the 
conduct  or  action  of  life — the  way  a  man 
behaves  himself.  It  is  the  reveuuon  of 
character.  The  scope  of  the  writer's 
thought  seems  to  be  something  like  this: 
You  speak  of  knowledge;  you  value  intel- 
lectual pursuits  and  attainments;  vou  know 
wise  and  learned  men,  but  why  do  you  do 
ail  this? 

The  use  of  knowledge  is  to  enlarge  and 
elevate  life.  Wise  men,  truly  educated 
men,  are  those  who  make  what  they  know 
enrich  what  they  do.  The  only  proper  aim 
of  study  is  the  development  of  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  making  the  soul 
strong  and  masterful  in  noble  character, 
recognizing  our  proper  relations  with  our 
fellofw  men  and  our  responsibility  to  Al- 
mighty God.  Upright,  noble  character  is 
the  end  of  studv.  life  iis  the  test  of 
learning. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  you  members 
of  the  graduating  class  of  our  city  high 
schook  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  journey 
of  life  that  is  very  distinctly  marked.  The 
memory  of  this  event  will  live  with  you 
through  the  coming  years.  You  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  study.  You 
have  passed  the  examinations.  In  a  few 
days  you  will  be  presented  with  your  di- 
pk>mas  and  receive  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  teachers  and  friends.  And  you 
certainly  deserve  all  the  gladness  and  glory 
that  these  passing  days  may  bring  to  you. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  in  some  moment  when 
you  are  alone  you  may  ask  yourself  whether 
all  this  is  worth  to  you  the  time  and  labor 
you  have  given  it— whether  it  is  worth 
what  it  has  cost. 

This  might  be  a  diflScult  question  if  the 
answer  were  not  in  your  own  hands  and 
in  your  own  future.  From  this  day  on  you 
must  say  whether  the  knowledge  and  power 
you  have  gained  shall  remain  unproductive 
in  sluggish  brains  or  be  perverted  to  selfish 
and  ignoble  ends  or  given  to  noblest  objects 
of  human  life  and  human  hope  and  thus 
consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind.  This  is  the  choice  that 
awaits  you  on  the  morning  of  each  new 
day  and  you  must  say  what  your  life  will 
be.  In  these  days  of  faith  and  hope  you 
must  beware  of  certain  dangers  that  beset 
your  path.  One  of  these  is  indifference. 
Your  teachers  have  seen  your  indifference 


about  seeming  trifles  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons.  The  merchant  sees  it  in  the  clerk. 
The  preacher  sees  it  in  his  people.  Per- 
haps the  pupil  and  people  see  it  in  teacher 
and  preacher.  The  one  besetting  sin  of  our 
time  is  the  failure  to  be  true  in  the  trifles 
of  life.  The  difference  between  success 
and  failure  is  not  a  difference  in  mental 
ability  so  much  as  a  difference  in  the 
promptness  and  energy  with  which  we  do 
the  common  work  of  the  common  day. 

Life  itself  is  greater  than  any  surround- 
ing circumstances  that  may  affect  it,  and 
the  great  object  of  any  course  of  study 
should  be  to  develop  the  mind,  arouse  the 
will  and  give  us  that  self-mastery  by  which 
we  may  direct  the  energies  of  life.  Why 
study  so  long  if  not  to  gain  a  more  com- 
plete interpretation  of  the  riddle  of  des- 
tiny? Why  seek  knowledge  and  wisdom 
if  not  to  gain  new  data  toward  the  oldest 
and  deepest  problem?  Why  was  I  born? 
Why  do  I  live?  Whither  do  I  go?  Yet 
the  personality  giving  rise  to  the  question 
is  even  greater  than  the  problem  proposed 
and  the  difficulty  in  solving  the  mastery  of 
being  but  demonstrates  the  greatness  of 
life.  The  whole  contemplation  of  history 
is  an  exhortation  to  live  wisely  and  well. 
Every  lesson  from  creation  proposes  a  work 
to  be  done — an  end  to  be  achieved.  Yet 
how  often  we  miss  the  practical  and  per- 
sonal issue  in  study,  ever  learning  but 
never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
ple law,  that  we  must  live  the  truth  we 
know.  How  often,  alas,  the  lives  of  schol- 
ars become  aimless,  nerveless  chance,  mis- 
ery and  want  and  woe  in  the  world,  while 
learning  and  culture,  instead  of  providing 
a  remedy  and  raising  the  world  to  higher 
levels  die  from  inaction. 

Your  life  has  capacity,  potentiality  and 
opportunity.  You  will  make  the  most  of  it 
by  self-recognition,  self-abandonment  and 
self-possession.  Your  capacity  is  your  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  work.  Your  potentiality 
is  the  force  of  your  life  operating  through 
your  capacity,  making  you  equal  to  the 
task  of  life.  Your  opportunity  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  work  you  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  do.  The  capacity  may  need  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  potentiality  developed  and  the 
opportunity  realized.  In  all  this  we  have 
the  help  of  parent,  teacher  and  of  society 
at  large — "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself." 
On  your  part  you  have  come  in  a  measure 
to  self-recognition.  Are  you  ready  to  come 
to  self-abandonment  and  self-possession? 
You  must  recognize  yourself  in  your  rela- 
tion to  God,  your  relation  to  the  race  and 
to  your  capacity  and  responsibility.  We 
must  recognize  God. 

Whenever  self-recognition  and  self-aban- 
donment exist  we  have  the  limit  of  respon- 
sibility.    Self-possession    will    follow   and 
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crown  the  life.  And  in  such  a  life  there  is 
no  room  for  failure.  A  life  with  a  strong 
purpose  and  a  hopeful  outlook  to  the  future 
IS  sure  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
merit  and  good  fortune  are  twin  brothers. 
Yet  some  men  go  through  the  world  com- 
plaining that  luck  is  always  against  them. 
Luck  was  against  a  teacher  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  who  let  his  hot  temper  make  the 
place  too  warm  for  him.  Luck  has  been 
against  many  a  one  who  with  all  his  ability 
believed  in  the  social  glass  till  the  demon 
of  drunkenness  became  the  withering  curse 
of  his  life. 

Addison  says,  "  I  never  knew  an  honest, 
early-rising,  prudent  man,  careful  of  his 
earnings,  who  complained  of  had  'luck. 
Huxley  says,  "A  somewhat  varied  expe- 
rience of  men  has  led  me  the  longer  I  live 
to  set  less  value  on  mere  cleverness  and  to 
attach  more  and  more  importance  to  in- 
dustry and  endurance."  No  life  is  wasted 
unless  it  ends  in  sin,  in  sloth,  dishonesty, 
or  cowardice.  No  success  is  worthy  of  the 
name  'unless  it  is  won  by  industry  and 
brave  breasting  of  the  waves  of  fortime. 

Luck  never  made  a  fool  speak  words  of 
wisdom,  nor  an  ignoramus  contribute  to 
science  or  literature.  It  never  made  a 
loafer  become  a  Roosevelt.  It  never  made 
a  coward  win  a  battle. 

"  The  tissues  of  the  life  to  be 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own ; 
And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  what  we  have  sown." 

Life  is  the  test  of  learning.  Character  is 
the  criterion  of  knowledge.  We  are  not 
what  we  were.  We  will  not  be  what  we 
are.  The  inspired  writer  cries  across  the 
centuries  to  Glorify  God  in  your  bodies 
and  souls  which  are  His."  If  I  wished  to 
render  a  soul  fit  companion  for  the  lost,  I 
would  take  it  in  childhood  and  surround  it 
with  a  bad  atmosphere,  natural  and  moral. 
I  would  give  it  dark  and  gloomy  surround- 
ings. I  would  let  it  behold  no  scene  of 
beauty  nor  object  of  delight.  I  would  let 
it  hear  no  kind  word,  nor  know  a  deed  of 
love.  I  would  talk  to  it  of  things  vile  and 
vulgar  and  low.  I  would  rouse  its  anger 
and  envy  and  rage.  I  would  make  it 
drunken.  I  would  turn  it  against  man  and 
God.  I  would  keep  this  up  for  years  until 
you  would  behold  a  human  soul  that  devils 
would  applaud  and  good  angels  would  weep 
over. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wished  to  make 
a  soul  good  and  great,  fit  for  fellowship 
with  holy  angels,  I  would  also  take  it  in 
early  life  and  pursue  the  very  opposite 
course.  I  would  surround  it  with  the  beau- 
tiful, the  pure  and  the  good.    I  would  take 


it  in  green  groves  by  quiet  streams  and  tell 
the  stories  of  the  glorious  lives  of  the  good 
and  the  great  who  have  lived  and  di^  to 
bless  mankind.  I  would  have  it  suppress 
anger  and  malice  and  hatred,  those  ele- 
ments that  ally  man  with  the  tiger  and  the 
snake.  I  would  waken  faith  and  hope  and 
love  and  have  it  walk  with  die  Christ  in 
the  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  believing 
that  where  human  teachers  fail  the  Divine 
Author  of  truth  would  do  the  rest. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
thought  suggested  at  the  start,  that  mere 
intellectual  training  is  not  enough.  Recent 
revjslations  in  high  places  in  tihs  nation  re- 
veal the  fact  that  we  are  sadly  lacking  in 
conscience.  When  we  train  the  intellect 
we  clip  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of  an 
angel  of  light  or  we  unchain  a  demon  to 
use  his  brilliant  powers  to  curse  mankind. 

I  rejoice  that  in  all  our  training  the  moral 
and  religious  element  has  always  had  its 
place  in  our  city  schools.  Back  of  the 
ministers  of  our  city  for  fifty  years  has 
stood  a  devout  Christian  man  holding  be- 
fore the  young  the  highest  ideals,  and  in 
this  he  has  been  splendidly  supported  by  the 
teaching  force  of  the  city.  God-like,  God- 
pleasing  character  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
this  world  of  ours.  For  this  suns  rise  and 
set,  seasons  come  and  go.  For  this  we 
were  created,  for  this  we  have  been  re- 
deemed. 

Let  us  ask  again,  what  am  I  living  for? 
SuDpose  I  ^et  the  diploma — ^what  then? 
Suppose  I  get  the  position — what  then? 
God  pity  the  poor  soul  that  stops  work 
when  a  diploma,  a  position,  or  a  future  is 
gained.  Oh !  for  the  high  purpose,  the  no- 
ble, resistless  energy  that  will  not  let  men 
be  satisfied  with  present  attainments,  but 
will  dig  in  every  desert  for  a  spring  and 
climb  every  mountain  for  a  wider  outlook 
till  the  soul  is  filled  even  here  with  glories 
that  lie  far  beyond  the  present  in  the  eter- 
nal light  of  God. 

The  barriers  have  not  yet  been  erected  to 
arrest  the  onward  march  of  thought  Go 
forth,  my  beloved,  to-day  with  the  fine  per- 
sonality suggested  by  the  good  conversation 
of  James.  Go  out  with  the  strong,  resist- 
less purpose  of  St.  Paul  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
he  presses  on  to  the  mark  of  his  high  call- 
ing of  God. 

You  know  how  St.  Paul  gathered  up  aU 
the  splendid  energies  of  his  life  and  threw 
himself  into  his  work.  The  allurements  of 
the  world  could  not  entice  him.  Persecu- 
tion, prison  walls  and  jeering  crowds  could 
not  daunt  him.  The  black  poison  of  the 
slanderous  tongue  came  hot  from  hell,  but 
he  kept  right  on;  till  the  fiery  path  of  trial 
became  a  trailing  path  of  glory.  And  out 
of  the  sky  above  him  came  the  voice  saying 
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''Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant;" and  there  was  the  soft  moving  of 
the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  sweet  music  and 
the  hero  went  home  at  last  So  may  you 
live  and  so  may  you  be  crowned. 

AFTER   FIFTY    YEARS. 

Fifty  years,  according  to  human  measure- 
ment, is  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is 
especially  so  when  it  marks  the  business 
career  of  a  single  individual  along  a  single 
line  of  endeavor.  In  most  cases  it  covers 
the  average  man's  whole  business  career 
and  in  a  majority  of  instances  covers  a 
number  of  ventures  of  greater  or  less  du- 
ration and  importance.  To-day  a  case  pre- 
sents itself  that  marks  a  half  century  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  and  most  successful 
labor  along  one  of  the  most  arduous,  hon- 
orable and  ennobling  of  all  professions, 
that  of  teaching. 

Fifty  years  of  life  in  the  school  room; 
the  education  of  several  generations  of 
ymmg  people,  thousands  in  number;  the 
supervision  of  their  mental  and  moral 
growth;  teaching  them  the  learning  of  the 
books  and  inculcating  the  still  more  en- 
nobling doctrines  of  the  higher  life — these 
are  achievements  that  do  not  fall  into  the 
lives  of  manv  of  us.  They  have  followed 
the  career  of  Dr.  John  P.  McCaskey,  who 
to-day  retires  from  the  Head  Mastership  of 
the  Lancaster  High  School,  where,  during 
that  long  period  he  has  given  out  the  best 
that  was  in  him — ^and  it  was  not  an  insig- 
nificant contribution — ^to  the  mental  cultiva- 
tkm  of  the  thousands  of  young  and  im- 
pressible minds  that  were  given  into  his 
charge,  and  also  to  the  equally  exalted  task 
of  so  moulding  their  character  as  would 
best  fit  them  for  all  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

That  Dr.  McCaskey  has  fulfilled  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  his  elevation  to 
that  high  place  of  duty  needs  hardly  to  be 
rehearsed  here.  For  half  a  century,  as  boy 
and  man,  he  has  gone  in  and  out  before  this 
community.  No  man  among  us  was  better 
known,  or  could  be  better  Imown,  for  year 
after  year  his  graduating  classes  went  out 
into  the  busy  life  arotmd  us  bearing  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  the  well-taught  les- 
sons of  true  manliness,  and  which  were 
seldom  forgotten,  even  in  the  strenuous 
race  for  distinction  and  -gain. 

As  the  successive  classes  have  year  after 
year  gone  out  from  his  guidance  and  care, 
imbued  with  his  stTonff  personality,  his  high 
sense  of  honor  and  ceaseless  vigilance,  their 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  community 
cannot  be  measured  in  words.  The  force 
of  those  qualities  impressed  on  youthful 
minds  has  been  making  for  good  in  this 
community  all  these  years.  Lancaster,  per- 
haps, even  to-day,  does  not  fully  appre- 


ciate the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskey for  having  year  after  year  sent  out 
into  our  social,  business  and  professional 
life  these  earnest  yotmg  minds,  to  exert 
their  influence  for  good  upon  the  general 
conuntmity. 

There  can  be  no  more  notable  tribute  to 
the  strength  and  value  of  his  influence  on 
his  pupils  than  that  one  and  all  of  them  so 
heartily  acknowledge  the  beneficial  in- 
fluences of  his  training  and  teaching  on 
their  after  lives.  They  know  no  prouder 
boast  than  that  they  were  "Jack's  Boys" 
— ^thc  phrase  may  be  thought  homely  and 
commonplace,  but  it  is  full  of  heartfelt 
meaning  and  feeling,  and  that  more  than 
justifies  its  use. 

There  could  be  no  fuller  testimony  to  the 
appreciation  in  which  Dr.  McCaske/s  fel- 
low-citizens hold  him  than  his  elevation  to 
the  highest  gift  at  their  command,  the 
Mayoralty  of  this  city.  They  gave  him  the 
best  they  had.  If  there  had  been  anything 
better  it  would  have  been  his.  In  whatever 
direction  his  future  years  may  lead  him,  he 
has  the  proud  assurance  that  the  best 
wishes  of  his  "  Boys "  and  fellow-citizens 
eenerally  will  go  with  him,  assured  that 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  every  impulse  of 
his  strong  and  generous  nature  will  be 
along  the  same  broad  and  liberal  lines 
which  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  marked 
him  as  one  of  our  best  loved  and  most  es- 
teemed fellow-citizens.  —  Lancaster  New 
Era,  June  26,  1906. 

PLEASING  SCHOOL   INCIDENT. 

We  have  heard  Dr.  McCaskey  tell  how 
the  Boys*  Hi^h  School  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  Miss  Mary  Martin  as  a  teacher. 
When  Mr.  Glover  was  about  to  resign  to 
go  into  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  the  problem  was  not 
to  get  a  teacher  to  take  his  place — for 
dozens  could  have  been  had — but  to  get  the 
teacher— one  good  in  Latin  and  German 
and  English  literature  and  certain  branches 
of  natural  science,  who  could  talk  well  and 
write  well,  who  was  in  love  with  learning, 
and  a  strong  personalitv  to  interest,  attract 
and  influence  pupils.  He  knew  Miss  Mar- 
tin answered  to  all  these  requirements,  and 
that  she  was  worth  a  half  dozen  ordinary 
male  teachers,  all  in  one,  who  could  be  had 
for  the  salary  offered.  It  was  an  innova- 
tion to  ask  for  the  election  of  a  lady.  She 
had  just  returned  from  California,  would 
accept  the  place  but  would  not  make  any 
effort  to  secure  it.  She  would  see  no  one 
nor  ask  any  one  for  his  support.  In  making 
the  canvass  in  her  favor,  Dr.  McCaskey 
found  much  prejudice  against  the  election 
of  a  lady-teacher.  Among  others  Lieut.  J. 
M.   Johnston,   who  was   Secretary  of  the 
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Board  and  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  it, 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
woman  in  the  Boys'  Hi|^h  School.  He 
said,  "I  know  Miss  Martin  well.  She  is 
a  little  Napoleon.  But  I  am  against  it/' 
After  exhausting  all  his  arguments  Dr.  M. 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  do 
this  because  I  want  it — both  in  the  interest 
of  the  school  and  as  a  personal  favor  to 
myself."  He  laughed  and  said, "  It's  against 
my  judgment,  but  perhaps  you  know  better 
than  I  do,  and  I'll  do  it."  She  was  elected, 
and  he  nor  any  one  else  ever  had  reason 
to  think  it  anything  but  great  good  fortune 
to  the  school.  Teachers  like  Miss  Martin 
arc  "  bom,  not  made." 


BUTTERFLY    HUNTING   IN    THE 
TROPICS. 

BY   EUGENE   MURRAY  AARON. 


IT  is  not  generally  realized,  I  think,  how 
much  the  geographical  and  natural  his- 
torical sciences  owe  to  the  labors  and  obser- 
vations of  the  men  who  have  been  rather 
inelegantly  though  aptly  called  "bug  hun- 
ters.' In  our  'bounding  west  this  term  is, 
I  am  aware,  usually  applied  to  any  collector 
of  natural  historv  who  is  not  intent  upon 
gathering  minerals  or  fossils ;  there  the  nat- 
uralist is  either  a  "  bug  hunter,"  or  a  "  bone 
digger."  In  this  case,  however,  I  use  it  to 
signify  the  entomologist,  pure  and  simple. 
To  the  entomological  impulse  we  owe  the 
researches  which  resulted  in  that  choicest 
of  naturalist's  journals,  Bates's  Naturalist 
on  the  Amasons,  a  book  that  to  me  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  the  vade  mecum  for  the 
traveler  in  the  tropics.  The  like  cause  led 
to  those  travels  which  gave  to  the  world 
the  facts  so  delightfully  set  forth  in  WsA- 
Izct's  Maley  Archipelago ;  and  even  Darwin 
and  Weismann  have,  from  the  study  of 
these  beautiful  creatures,  which  too  often, 
it  must  be  admitted,  never  get  beyond  the 
cabinets  of  the  amateur,  drawn  many  of  the 
theories  which  have  gone  so  far  towards 
modifying  our  ideas  of  animal  descent. 

The  traveling  naturalist  desirous  of  visit- 
ing some  unknown  or  little  explored  region, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  moderate  means — and  how 
seldom  is  a  naturalist  anything  else — after 
considering  the  field  thoroughly,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  makes  entomology  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  earning  of  a  sufficient 
sum  to  render  his  journey  possible.  Many 
such  a  one  has  started  with  resources  far 
beneath  the  needs  of  the  entire  trip,  knowing 
that  arrangements  made  with  enthusiastic 
collectors  at  home  would  enable  him  to  meet 
expenses  as  they  occurred.  For  the  collec- 
tor, on  whim  the  mania  has  firmly  fastened 


itself,  stops  not  at  any  price  or  any  hard- 
ship, if  a  chance  presents  itself  whereby 
a  long  standing  gap  in  his  collection 
may  at  last  be  filled.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  over  have  been  given  for  a  single 
specimen  of  an  exceedingly  rare  species,  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  for  a  tmique  specimen  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  species.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, I  regret  to  say,  that  such  figures  as 
there  are  more  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  rivalrv  existing  between  the  mere  col- 
lectors, whose  means  enable  them  to  gratify 
this  expensive  fever  for  rarities,  rather  than 
from  the  desire  of  the  student  to  obtain  a 
specimen  needed  in  his  research.  But  as 
these  collections,  which  have  thus  far  been 
the  result  of  this  rather  imscientific  compe- 
tition, are  usually  freely  thrown  open  to 
scientific  examination,  and  generally  after 
a  while  reach  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  of  the 
world's  great  museums,  the  harm  is  not 
great.  Nor  is  it  always  the  amateurish  ri- 
valry which  bulls  the  butterfly  market; 
students  in  this  field  are  at  times  as  wildly 
carried  away  with  the  desire  to  discover 
and  name  new  species  (a  form  of  mania 
which  has  been  well  termed  the  mihi  itch), 
as  are  they  of  other  departments  of  Natural 
History.  And  all  American  naturalists  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Palaeontologists  who,  working  in 
the  same  Geological  measures,  came  across 
fossil  remains  ot  the  same  species  of  animal 
at  the  same  time.  Sinking  all  thought  of 
dignity,  and  intent  only  on  the  need  of 
immediate  action,  each,  with  a  bone  in  his 
hand  which  would  furnish  suitable  diag- 
nostic specific  characters,  rushed  off  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  station,  some  miles  awa;y, 
anxious  to  be  the  first  to  telegraph  to  his 
chosen  medium  of  publication  the  descrip 
tion  which  would  constitute  the  species  his 
b^  right  of  priority.  To  this  authentic  in- 
cident, we  are  told,  do  we  owe  not  only  an 
unequalled  example  of  the  serious  nature  of 
this  mania  when  it  exists  in  a  severe  form, 
but  as  well  that  inimitable  bit  of  versified 
sarcasm,  Bret  Harte's  "  Row  upon  the  Stan- 
islaus," which  resulted  in  an  ar^ment 
having  as  its  climax  the  point  at  which  the 
largest  bone  in  dispute  was  used  as  a 
weapon  against  the  abdomen  of  the  too 
didactic  Jones  by  his  rival  in  comparative 
osteology ;  after  which : 

He   smiled   a   sickly  smile  and  curled  up  on 

the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him 

no  more. 

But  to  return  to  our  butterflies  and  the 
prices  which  they  sometimes  command  in  a 
cornered  market.  While  prices  such  as  I 
have  already  alluded  to  have  been  given  in 
years  past,  one-tenth  or  even  one-twentieth 
of  that  sum  ($50  or  $25)  is  now  considered 
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high  prices  for  a  single  specimen  in  these 
days  when  every  day  men  return,  Satan 
like,  "  from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it."  In 
my  own  experience,  covering  over  twenty 
years,  I  have  never  received  a  price  in  ex- 
cess of  the  largest  of  these  figures,  and  in 
the  last  few  years  $35  for  a  specimen  taken 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  the  high-water 
mark. 

All,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  usual 
methods  and  paraphernalia  wherewith  but- 
terflies are  captured  and  preserved ;  the  man 
with  a  gauze  net,  poison  bottle,  cork  lined 
box,  folded  paper  envelopes,  wire  pins,  and 
sundries  ad  libitum,  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a 
cwiosity  in  civilized  lands.  But  there  are 
some  unusual  methods  and  implements,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  likely  to  prove 
of  interest.  Prominent  among  them  is  gun- 
ning for  butterflies,  an  expedient  that  is 
most  useful  where  tropic  vegetation  induces 
high  flight,  and  renders  by  reason  of  its 
density,  all  chance  of  pursuit  impossible. 
For  this  a  small  bore  gun  or  rifle  is  best, 
and  dust-shot  such  as  is  used  by  humming- 
bird hunters  on  the  Amazon,  or  a  water 
load  is  best.  Any  shot  coarser  than  dust- 
shot  will  prove  too  heavy  and  will  ruin  the 
specimen  for  sale  by  tearing  the  wings. 
The  water  load  seems  to  administer  a  stun- 
ning blow  which  renders  the  victim  almost 
unconscious  for  a  time,  and  paralyzes  the 
locomotor  centres. 

Many  butterflies  that  are  much  too  deli- 
cate to  be  shot  never  come  within  reach  of 
die  longest  possible  net  handle.  This  is 
due,  as  pointed  out  by  Bates  and  others,  to 
the  fact  that  in  tropical  forests  flowers  that 
are  attractive  tn  insects  are  usually  found 
high  in  air.  Some  forest  monarch,  perhaps 
a  silk-cotton  tree,  will  be  laden  with  a 
half  dozen  forms  of  parasitic  plant-life  all 
in  bloom.  Tropical  forests  are  usually  the 
product  of  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moist- 
ure, so  that  the  growth  is  so  crowded  to- 
gether that  while  hardly  a  flicker  of  sun- 
light may  reach  the  glades  below,  the  whole 
upper  mass  is  one  blaze  of  glory  with  its 
many-hued  greens  and  flowers  of  every 
color  and  tint.  Over  such  a  field,  perhaps 
averaging  above  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground,  flutter  and  soar  myriads  of  insect 
life  of  which  the  collector  will  ever  remain 
in  blissful  ignorance  if  he  be  not  able  to 
reach  this  upper  region.  It  is  this  mid-air 
world  in  the  tropical  forests  which  some  of 
us  hope  yet  to  explore  by  means  of  the 
flying  machines.  To  reach  this  level  re- 
quires much  courage  and  no  little  hardship 
and  endurance;  all  of  which  make  up  an 
expenditure  which  frequently  is  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  captures. 
Often  the  enthusiastic  collector,  having  to 


the  best  of  his  ability  picked  out  the  most 
promising  tree  from  his  disadvantageous 
position  on  the  ground,  will,  after  infinite 
labor  in  reaching  the  top,  not  unmixed  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  danger,  find  that 
he  is  up  the  wron^  tree,  quite  out  of  reach 
of  the  coveted  pnzes.  But  if  he  descend 
to  the  ground  and  climb  the  more  favored 
tree,  it  is,  usually  only  to  find  that  his  desid- 
erata have  transferred  their  haunts  to  the 
flowery  top  which  he  but  recently  quitted. 
Soon,  after  a  few  days  of  this  sort  of  expe- 
rience, he  will  learn  that  the  time  spent  in 
patiently  waiting  for  an  occasional  trophy 
to  come  within  his  reach  is  far  better  ex- 
pended than  is  twice  that  in  changing  from 
tree-top  to  tree-top. 

No  doubt  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  arts  and 
contagion  of  butterfly  hunting,  such  unusual 
and  rather  difficult  methods  as  those  of  gun- 
ning for  and  climbing  after  the  rarities  will 
seem  far  too  great  an  outlav  of  effort  for  the 
returns,  to  make  them  profitable.  But  such 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Most  nature  lov- 
ers, and  surely  all  who  have  once  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  collector's  craze  will 
readily  appreciate  the  hunter's  feelings 
when  he  first  sets  eyes  on  an  exceedingly 
rare  and  long  coveted  species,  or,  better 
still,  on  one  that  he  knows  to  be  new  to  sci- 
ence. In  my  early  days  of  entomological 
study,  long  before  I  knew  that  the  delights 
and  novelties  of  tropical  travel  and  resi- 
dence were  likelv  to  be  mine,  one  particu- 
larly gorgeous  colored  illustration  of  a  mon- 
ster of  the  butterfly  world  used  most  to 
attract  my  eye  in  Westwood's  Genera  of 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  This  was  the  picture 
of  Papilio  Homerus,  a  manimoth  of  its 
kind,  and  a  species  which  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  science  had  been  described 
from  two  battered  specimens  found  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  When,  years  afterward, 
I  stood  in  the  Sulphur  River  Gorge  and  saw 
one  of  these  glorious  creatures  come,  idly 
and  majestically,  soaring  towards  me,  my 
feelings  were  such  as  one  can  never  but 
feebly  express  on  paper.  When,  after  a  few 
moments  of  breathless,  heart-stopping  sus- 
pense, during  which  the  regal  creature 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  mv  anxiety,  I  had  at 
last  the  inexpressible  rapture  of  gazing  on 
what  was  then  the  first  really  perfect  un- 
faded  specimen  of  this  great  rarity  thus  far 
captured,  as  it  lay  dead  in  my  net,  a  rush  of 
blood  to  my  face,  a  cold  sweat,  and  finally  a 
severe  nervous  tremor,  quite  beyond  my 
control,  all  attested  how  great  had  been  the 
mental  tension  which  I  had  been  maintain- 
ing during  the  preceding  moments.  Speak- 
ing of  a  like  experience  which  he  had  in 
Batchian,  Wallace  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes his  sensations: 

"  None  but  a  naturalist  can  understand 
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the  intense  excitement  I  experienced  when 
at  length  I  captured  it.  On  taking  it  out  of 
my  net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings,  my 
heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood 
rushed  to  my  head,  and  I  felt  much  more 
like  fainting  than  I  have  done  when  in 
apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a 
headache  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  great  was 
the  excitement  produced  by  what  will  ap- 
pear to  most  people  a  very  inadequate 
cause." 

There  are  three  factors  in  the  nature  of 
butterflies  themselves  which  contribute  to 
the  difficulty  of  their  capture.  These  are 
(i)  size,  (2)  rapidity  of  flight,  and  (3) 
protective  resemblance. 

The  first  of  these,  that  of  size,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  large  species  are,  as  a  rule, 
almost  bird-like  in  their  love  of  the  upper 
air,  and  the  naturalist  may  see  a  rare  and 
much  coveted  prize  far  above  him,  day  after 
day,  flying  over  a  certain  valley  or  along 
one  particular  hillside  for  a  month  or  more 
before  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture it.  Then,  usually,  this  chance  will 
only  be  his  because  he  climbed  after  it,  as 
I  have  alreadv  described.  The  second  fac- 
tor in  the  problem,  that  of  rapidity  of  flight, 
is  an  even  more  distressing  one.  Many 
species,  especially  among  the  Hesperid<B,  or 
'  skippers"  as  they  are  termed  in  common 
parlance,  have  powers  of  locomotion  which, 
m  proportion  to  their  size,  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  any  bird  or  any  artificial 
structure,  those  that  are  propelled  by  ex- 
plosives alone  excepted.  The  wary  hunter 
will  suddenly  see  appear  before  him,  whence 
he  knows  not,  perhaps  seated  on  a  nearby 
leaf,  a  creature,  the  unfamiliar  form  or 
raritv  of  which  will  set  his  heart  to  beating 
wildly  and  his  whole  nervous  system  to 
tingling.  But  if  its  sudden  appearance  is 
mysterious,  its  disappearance  is  likely  to  be 
equally  so.  Such  species  rarely  remain 
long  m  one  position;  a  slight  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  naturalist,  such  as  is 
inevitable  in  preparing  to  capture  it,  or  the 
flight  of  another  of  its  kind  nearby,  is  al- 
ways the  signal  for  a  leave  taking  that  is  so 
incomprehensibly  sudden  that  the  most  prac- 
ticed eye  refuses  to  follow  it,  even  for  a 
moment. 

Fortunately  butterflies  are  creatures  of 
habit  to  a  very  great  degree;  what  they 
once  do,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
are  likely  to  rontinue  to  do  until  some  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  shall  have  diverted 
them  therefrom.  So,  if  a  high-flyine  spec- 
imen has  been  observed  soarin?  above  cer- 
tain trees  or  hovering  over  some  chosen 
flowers  in  one  particular  tree-top,  it  is  in 
nearly  every  case  quite  safe  to  reason  that 
this  is  a  habit  which  it  is  likely  to  persist 
in  until  that  tree-top  is  gained  by  climbing. 


Then,  as  Homo  sapiens  is  almost  an  tm* 
known  quantity  up  there,  if  the  collector 
is  sure  of  his  first  stroke  as  the  creature 
comes  sailing  lazily  b3r,  the  prize  is  his. 
But  if  an  insecure  footing  or  the  difficulty 
of  wielding  a  long-handled  net  shall  con- 
tribute to  his  failure  and  the  trophy  escape 
him,  then  it  is  well  to  watch  for  a  while  to 
see  that  it  does  not  return.  If  not,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  a  new  course  has  been  selected 
nearby;  and  by  the  time  that  has  been  as- 
certained and  a  suitable  tree  ascended,  the 
insect  has  lone  since  forgotten  its  pursuer 
and  another  try  mav  be  had  at  it.  So,  too, 
this  habit  of  keeping  to  one  course,  or  visit- 
ing the  same  resting  spots,  enables  the  col- 
lector to  know  just  where  it  is  worth  while 
for  him  to  await  its  re-appearance.  The 
spot  from  which  he  has  seen  a  desired  spec- 
imen suddenly  "vamose"  is,  usually,  the 
spot  where,  in  a  little  while,  he  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeinj^  it  again  perched,  it 
having  returned  as  it  went,  without  any 
preliminary  preparations  and  too  suddenly 
to  be  watched.  But  its  reappearance  does 
not  always  mean  its  capture.  A  creature 
that  can  move  through  a  sunlit  glade  so 
as  to  seem  but  a  flash  of  light,  is  not  always 
to  be  netted,  even  by  the  most  experienced 
and  patient  collector.  I  have  in  mind  wait- 
ing one  torrid  afternoon,  in  the  blistering, 
sweltering  heat,  on  the  outskirts  of  Pan- 
ama, for  more  than  an  hour,  while  a  gay 
deceiver  with  four  wings  and  in  a  black  and 
yellow  livery,  darted  from  plant  to  plant, 
finally  driving  me  from  the  field  with  a 
blinding  headache  from  my  efforts  toward 
watching  it,  and  a  severe  backache  due  to 
my  repeated  attempts  to  swing  my  net  faster 
than  this  creature  could  elude  it  And  my 
miserv  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  I  knew  it  to  be  a  species  entirely  new 
to  the  science  and  thus  a  prize  of  surpass- 
ing worth.  Often  I  think  of  that  insect 
fiend  dashing  from  point  to  point  over  that 
baking  mesa  on  the  isthmus ;  and  yet  I  can 
see  it  in  my  day  dreams,  still  there,  so  im- 
bued am  I  with  faith  in  its  adherence  to 
one  routine,  and  its  ability  to  dodge  all 
enemies. 

The  third  factor  that  makes  butterfly  col- 
lecting so  difficult,  that  of  protective  resem- 
blance, is  harder  to  overcome  than  the 
others.  As  is  now  well-known,  many  in- 
sects are  wonderfully  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies — chiefly  birds, 
lizards,  and  predatory  insects  of  other  spe- 
cies— by  remarkable  resemblances  to  their 
surroundings  in  color  or  form.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace speaks  of  an  example  of  this  wonderful 
provision  of  nature,  which  is,  probably,  the 
most  remarkable  so  far  discovered  among 
butterflies.  Speaking  of  Kallima  paralekta, 
the  dead-leaf  butterfly  of  Sumatra,  he  says: 
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"Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  rich  purple, 
yariously  tinged  with  ash  color,  and  across 
the  forewings  there  is  a  broad  bar  of  deep 
orange,  so  that  when  on  the  wing  it  is  very 
conspicuous.    This  species  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  dry  woods  and  thickets,  and  I  often 
endeavored  to  capture  it,  without  success, 
for  after  flying  a  short  distance,  it  would 
enter  a  bush  among  dry  or  dead  leaves,  and 
however  carefully  I  crept  up  to  the  spot,  I 
could  never  discover  it  until  it  would  sud- 
denly start  out  aeain  and  then  disappear  in 
a  similar  way.    At  length  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  exact  spot  where  the  but- 
terfly settled,  and  though  I  lost  sight  of  it 
for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovert  that  it 
was  close  before  my  eyes,  but  that  in  its 
position  of  repose  is  so  closely  resembled  a 
dead  leaf  attached  to  a  twig,  as  almost  cer- 
tainly to  deceive  the  eye,  even  when  gazing 
full  upon  it.    I  captured  several  specimens 
on  the  wing,  and  was  able  fully  to  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  this  wonderful  re- 
semblance is  produced.     Tlie  end  of  the 
upper  wings  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  just 
as  the  leaves  of  many  tropical  shrubs  and 
trees  are  pointed,  while  the  lower  wings  are 
somewhat  more  obtuse,  and  are  lengthened 
out  into  a  short,  thick  tail.    Between  these 
two  points  there  runs  a  dark  curved  line 
exactly  representing  the  midrib  of  a  leaf, 
and  from  this  radiate  on  each  side  a  few 
oblique  marks  which  well  imitate  the  lateral 
veins.  .  .  .  The  tint  of  the  under  surface 
varies  much,  but  it  is  always  some  ashy 
brown  or  reddish  color  which  matches  with 
those  of  dead  leaves.    The  habit  of  the  spe- 
cies is  always  to  rest  on  a  twig  and  among 
dead  or  dry  leaves,  and  in  this  position, 
with  the  wings  closely  pressed  together,  the 
outline  is  exactly  that  of  a  moderately  sized 
leaf,  slightly  curved  or  shrivelled.    The  tail 
of  the  hind  win^  forms  a  perfect  stalk, 
and  touches  the  stick  (or  stem  of  the  plant) 
while  the  insect  is  supported  by  the  middle 
pair  of  legs,  which  are  not  noticed  among 
the  twigs  and  fibers  that  surround  it.    The 
head  and  antennae  are  drawn  back  between 
the  wings,  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed." 

This  most  remarkable  case  of  protective 
mimicry,  on  which  Wallace  dilates  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  every  way  both  bv  its 
structural  character  and  its  habit  of  lite,  is 
thus  fitted  to  cope  with  the  many  enemies 
which  beset  it  in  its  tropical  home.  Its 
powerful  flight  is  so  swift  as  to  protect  it 
from  birds,  bright  and  attractive  as  it  is 
when  the  wings  are  expanded;  during  its 
resting  moments  this  counterfeiting  of  one 
of  the  many  dead  leaves  about  it,  protects  it 
from  the  sharpest  eye  of  lizard  or  bird. 
And  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  or 
peculiar  case,  though  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
most  marked  one.    One  of  its  congeners. 


KaUima  inachis,  so  closely  resembles  a  leaf 
that  is  discolored  by  ag[e  and  spotted  with 
fungus  growth,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, even  after  close  examination,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  insect  itself  has  not  been 
overgrown  with  various  sorts  and  colors 
of  ftmgi.  So,  too,  a  common  butterfly  found 
from  lower  Florida  to  the  Amazonian  val- 
ley, Victorina  steneUs,  with  its  wings  of 
alternate  and  equal  bars  of  pale  green  and 
black,  when  it  has  settled  m  a  clump  of 
feathery  bamboo,  is  so  hidden  bv  its  close 
resemblance  to  both  the  green  leaves  and 
the  streaks  of  dense  shade  as  to  most  effect- 
ually protect  it  from  attack. 

Having  done  all  that  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tience can  to  overcome  the  innate  qualities 
which  render  butterflies  difficult  of  capture, 
and  especially  so  in  the  tropics,  the  collec- 
tor has  by  no  means  solved  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  he  will  find  confronting  him 
daily.  The  most  sluggish,  least  protected, 
low-fl3ring  species  mav  lazily  hover  along 
on  its  way,  well  in  sight  of  the  eager  natur- 
alist, and  yet  by  virtue  of  the  impenetrable 
jungle  or  woodland  tangle,  through  which 
its  chosen  haunts  lie,  be  as  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  pursuit  as  any  of  its  fellows  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

A  jungle  of  logwood,  cactus,  wild-pineap- 
ple, Spanish  dagger,  creepers  and  hanging 
tendrils  without  number,  pricklv  and  excor- 
iating shrubs  beyond  count,  oozy  mosses 
kncc-dcep,  and  fallen  or  half  reclining  trees 
thickly  parasite  laden,  make  up  a  combina- 
tion that  is  the  usual  one  where  butterflies 
are  commonest  in  tropical  regions.  Such  a 
tangle  can  be  entered,  perhaps,  for  one 
hundred  yards,  by  a  hard  day's  work  of 
cutlass  and  axe.  To  follow  the  dartings 
and  turning  of  an  insect  even  with  the  eye, 
is  there  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  all 
conquering  hurricane  turns  from  such  a 
fortress  of  verdure  with  a  shriek  of  disap- 
pointment, venting  its  rage  on  an  occasional 
forest  monarch  whose  pride  has  led  it  to  lift 
its  head  above  its  fellows;  even  a  cannon- 
ball  would  soon  have  to  give  up  the  task  of 
penetrating  such  a  maze. 

But,  if  in  these  regions  the  insects  be 
found  in  such  numbers  or  so  obligingly  un- 
wary, that  the  fillins:  of  the  collector's  box 
is  an  easy  task,  even  then  the  problem  is 
by  no  means  solved.  Then  must  come  a 
perpetual  battle  against  that  myriad  host  of 
devouring  pests,  which,  in  torrid  zones,  lie 
ever  in  wait  for  anything  edible  that  has 
carelessly  been  left  exposed  to  their  quick 
attack.  Of  the  almost  impossible  warfare 
that  the  naturalist  wages  against  ants  and 
creeping  things  of  that  ilk  many  have  writ- 
ten. Yet  graphically  as  the  tale  has  been 
told  and  retold,  it  is  far  from  being  as  im- 
pressive  as   the    reality.    To   hang   on    a 
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neighboring  bush  the  laden  insect  box, 
while  chase  is  given  to  a  coveted  prize, 
only  to  return  in  a  very  few  minutes,  to 
find  that  its  contents  are  already  being  at- 
tacked by  the  formicid  pests,  is  bad  enough ; 
to  open  the  box  when  it  is  slung  on  your 
back  and  find  that  as  you  trudged  along, 
the  unsuspected  wretches  had  gained  access 
through  its  supposedly  invulnerable  joints 
and  its  contents  were  already  dismembered 
and  riddled  with  holes,  is  enough  to  madden 
the  most  saintly  entomologist 


MONEY-MAKING   FACULTY. 


CHARLES  LAMB,  remarking  on  the 
advantages  of  money,  said  that 
riches  were  good  chiefly  because  they 
gave  us  the  most  valuable  thing  in  life, 
which  was  "  time."  To  have  all  one's 
time  to  oneself  was  the  condition  for 
which  he  rankled  at  the  ridi.  "  Books  are 
good  and  pictures  are  good,  and  money 
to  buy  them  with  is,  therefore,  good — 
but  to  buy  time — in  other  words.  Life  !*' 

The  whole  life  of  the  great  majority 
of  men  on  earth  is  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  competence,  if  not  of  a  fortune,  and, 
therefore,  by  taking  a  little  thought  al- 
most any  one  can  see  for  himself  the 
importance  of  money  or  stored  capital 
to  the  human  race,  the  value  they  place 
on  it  and  the  necessity  which  urges  them 
to  endeavor.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  false  and  h)rpocritical  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  the  money-making  faculty 
which  could  profitably  be  let  alone,  so 
absurd  is  it,  if  it  were  not  so  sedulously 
reiterated.  This  is  a  recent  sample  from 
the  pen  of  a  New  England  writer :  "  It 
seems  impossible  for  clever  people  to 
make  money ;  smart  people  make  it;  boot- 
blacks, newsboys  and  the  self-educated 
generally  seem  to  have  the  curious  ca- 
pacity— a  capacity  wholly  unallied  to 
others  seemingly.  Think  a  minute  of 
the  people  you  personally  know,  if  you 
know  any,  who  have  made  money :  don't 
you  despise  them,  don't  you  look  down 
on  them ;  don't  you  wonder  how  So-and- 
So,  who  apparently  doesn't  know  enough 
to  go  in  out  of  the  rain,  ever  knew 
enough  to  accumulate  at  his  early  age 
even  so  paltry  a  sum  as  $100,000?   I  do." 

This  bit  of  flippancy  illustrates  pass- 
ing well  what  a  wise  man  has  called 
"  the  contrast  between  the  professed  and 
the  real  beliefs  of  men  "  in  the  estimate 
of  money.    The  very  man  writing  the 


thing  did  it  for  money.  He  has  not  been, 
perhaps,  very  successful  as  an  accumu- 
lator, and  he  rails  at  the  money-making 
faculty.  Consider  the  men  who  have 
made  money  and  think  of  their  vulgarity, 
he  says.  Many  men,  it  will  be  admitted, 
who  have  made  money  are  impossible 
and  odious  creatures,  but  so  are  many 
who  have  made  it  not.  Thackeray  asks 
us  in  the  same  fashion  to  consider  not 
any  one  class,  but  to  sum  up  our  opinion 
of  all  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
then  astonish  ourselves  by  finding  how 
rare  is  the  good,  honorable,  high-minded 
man  whom  we  can  unreservedly  and 
dioroughly  respect.  How  many  of  your 
acquaintances,  he  asks,  are  really  gentle- 
men? The  answer  must  be,  for  almost 
anybody,  very  few,  because  the  man  with 
the  heart  of  gold  and  the  character  which 
has  been  trained  and  perfected  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  earth's  products. 

An  illustration  will  serve  to  show  the 
value  of  the  money-making  faculty. 
When  a  man  deserts  his  family  and 
turns  his  wife  and  family  adrift,  help- 
less on  the  stormy  ocean  of  life,  how  he 
is  detested  as  one  of  the  basest  of  living 
creatures  I  He  descends  below  the  mere 
brute  creation,  for  animals,  whether  im- 
pelled by  instinct  or  a  natural  affection, 
foster  and  care  for  their  young.  When 
a  man  who  is  responsible  for  a  family 
fails  utterly  to  provide  for  them  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  though  he  has  done 
his  best,  he  has  made  a  failure.  It  is  a 
lamentable  failure,  and  through  unfore- 
seen and  unpreventable  circumstances  he 
may  not  be  culpable  at  all.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  tragedy  for  the 
family  is  just  as  complete  as  if  he  had 
deserted  them! 

It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the 
money-making  faculty  will  be  lightly  re- 
garded by  thoughtful  men.  There  will 
always  be  false  teaching  on  the  subject, 
because  so  many  base  men  get  money  by 
base  means;  spend  it  viciously;  exalt  it 
above  more  precious  things;  consider  it 
as  an  end  when  it  should  be  only  a  means 
to  higher  ends;  become  corrupt  because 
of  its  possession,  and  corrupt  others. 
But  the  man  who  makes  money  honestly 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  and  not  to  harm 
the  community,  by  means  of  his  courage, 
skill,  knowledge,  foresight  and  industry, 
is,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  civilization's 
props. — Public  Ledger. 
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THE  meeting  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  at  Altoona  during  the 
first  week  in  July  was  enjoyed  by  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
The  days  were  not  too  warm,  and  the 
nights  near  the  mountains  were  cool  and 
comfortable.  A  live  railroad  engine  of 
the  modem  type  is  a  noisy  bedfellow,  but 
if  you  stop  at  the  "  Logan  House  "  they 
never  guarantee  the  gracious  balm  of  | 
slumber  in  the  "chamber  of  silence." 
With  a  thousand  in  the  membership  of 
the  Association,  and  this  widely-known 
hostelry  as  headquarters,  you  were  lucky 
to  get  a  bed  at  all.  So  you  took  what 
you  got  and  were  thankful. 

The  programme  of  the  meeting,  upon 
which  President  McGinnes  had  besn  dili- 
gently at  work  during  much  of  the  past 
year,  was  interesting,  suggestive  and 
profitable-  It  went  forward  on  schedule 
time,  with  dignity  and  despatch.  Every- 
body enjoyed  it,  and  had  good  out  of  it. 

The  k)cal  arrangements  were  admir- 
able. Everything  possible  was  done  by 
the  local  school  authorities,  and  the  citi- 
zens, for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
their  guests.  Supt.  Wightman,  Prin- 
cipal Robb  and  others  were  busy  for 
weeks  in  arranging  for  this  great  meet- 
ing. They  were  vigilant  and  untiring 
during  our  stay  in  £eir  midst. 

The  sessions,  both  of  the  general  meet- 
ing and  of  the  departments,  were  held 
in  the  new  High  School  building  which 
for  its  size  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
high  school  building  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  is 
believed  to  be  that  dedicated  recently 
in  Philadelphia,  and  next  after  it,  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  size,  cost  and  equip- 
ment, that  in  Pittsburg.  But  for  beauty 
of  architectural  design  and  finish,  for 
simplicity  of  plan  and  completeness  of 
detail  in  its  departments,  we  have  seen 
no  other  high  school  building  that  we 
like  so  well  as  this  at  Altoona.  It  is 
of  brownstone,  with  roof  of  corrugated 
green  tiles.  The  cost  is  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand   dollars.     The   Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad  Company  will  install  the 
manual  training  plant  at  an  additional 
cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  will 
be  under  Prof.  Klaus  E.  Karlson,  a 
Swedish  master  in  this  department  of 
school  work.  The  Auditorium  in  this 
high  school  is  a  model  of  form,  style  and 
furnishing.  It  is  built  for  sound  and 
will  seat  fifteen  hundred  people. 

The  proceedings  of  the  general  ses- 
sions and  of  the  departments  will  be 
found  in  the  August  and  September 
ntmibers  of  The  School  JourncU,  which 
will  be  put  through  the  press  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

The  Association,  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, elected  the  following  officers  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Co.  Supt.  R.  B.  Teatrick,  Jefferson 
county ;  First  Vice-President,  Supt.  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Supt.  Mattie  M.  Collins,  Em- 
porium ;  Executive  Committee,  President 
R.  B.  Teatrick,  Brookville ;  Supt.  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  Steelton;  Samuel  Andrews, 
Pittsburg;  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading; 
Frank  P.  Hopper,  Luzerne  County,  and 
George  W.  Moore,  Chester  County; 
Secretary,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster; 
Treasurer,  D.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 


IN  a  system  of  public  instruction  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  suc- 
cessful teachbg.  We,  therefore,  wel- 
come every  contribution  to  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching.     In  the  spring  of 

1905  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
offered  cash  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
subjects  named,  all  of  which  were  to 
have  a  close  relation  to  modem  methods 
of  teaching  and  in  so  far  as  possible  were 
to  be  based  on  personal  experience.    In 

1906  the  prizes  were  awarded  and  the 
amounts  paid.  The  prize  essays  are  now 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
"  Successful  Teaching." 

The  introduction  was  prepared  by  that 
veteran  educator,  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood 
of  Kansas  City.  The  essays  are  brief 
and  practical,  and  some  of  them  show 
evidence  of  considerable  originality.  The 
last  essay  gives  a  plan  on  how  best  to 
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acquaint  pupils  with  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world.  In  this  essay  Mr.  John  M. 
Van  Dyke  recommends  that  a  portion  of 
the  black-board  be  set  aside  as  "The 
Daily  Bulletin  Board''  upon  which  are 
placed  the  world's  events  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  Each  scholar  is  invited  to  fur- 
nish the  news  and  to  put  down  in  a  few 
words  what  he  or  she  deems  of  most  im- 
portance. The  items  are  written  outside 
of  school  hours.  As  soon  as  the  board 
becomes  too  small  an  editor  is  appointed. 
In  all  cases  the  teacher  must  furnish  the 
guiding  hand  and  he  must  keep  the  items 
on  a  high  level.  The  plan  does  not  add 
another  study  to  the  curriculum  and  yet 
serves  to  increase  the  interest  in  history, 
geography  and  civics. 

'Hie  essays  are  not  lengthy.  They 
have  been  arranged  by  a  master,  and 
their  chief  value  lies  in  what  they  suggest 
as  practicable  in  the  practice  of  the  aver- 
age teacher. 


DESERVED   HONORS. 


THE  Journal  rejoices  when  publio 
honors  come  to  a  schoolmaster.  Our 
joy  is  two-fold  when  these  honors  come 
to  an  educator  whom  we  love  and  ad- 
mire. Our  emotions  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  nomination  for  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  was  tendered  to  Henry 
Houck  by  the  last  Republican  State  Con- 
vention. He  has  more  personal  friends 
than  any  other  man  now  in  public  life. 
He  has  addressed  audiences  in  all  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  shed  more  sunshine 
into  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  pupils  than 
any  other  lecturer  at  teachers'  institutes. 
His  good  sense,  his  tact  in  dealing  with 
others,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  clear 
vision  on  difficult  questions,  his  untir- 
ing energy  and  devotion  to  public  duty, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man frailties  and  his  countless  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  fit  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  office  for  which  his  friends 
have  selected  him  as  their  candidate.  In 
addition  to  other  duties  he  will  as  the^ 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  be  a  mem-* 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  President 
of  the  Medical  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  election  in  November  will  serve  to 
put  the  capstone  to  the  reputation  which 
he  has  built  up  for  himself  during  more 
than  forty  years  of  public  service.    What 


he  most  needs  is  votes,  and  his  many 
friends  will  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
work  for  him  regardless  of  political 
creed  and  party  affiliations. 

With  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  do 
we  record  the  election  of  Prof.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Philadelphia  at  a  salary  of 
$7500.  He  will  be  a  worthy  successor 
in  the  office  which  has  been  filled  by 
President  J.  A.  MacAlister  and  Dr. 
Edward  Brooks.  His  career  has  made 
him  familiar  with  school  work  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University.  He 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  after- 
wards became  Superintendent  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county.  He  served  as  President 
of  Juniata  College,  as  Commisioner  of 
the  Schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  now 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  student 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  Col- 
lege and  in  two  of  our  largest  universi- 
ties. He  knows  the  leading  people  of 
Philadelphia  and  will,  have  the  support 
of  the  press  in  the  educational  work  of 
that  city.  His  tireless  energy  and  long 
experience  as  an  educator  lead  his 
friends  to  expect  great  results  from  his 
administration  as  a  City  Superintendent. 
Three  cheers  for  Houck  and  Brumbaugh ! 


ARE   SCHOOLS   IMPROVING? 


THE  School  Review  for  May,  1906, 
gives  a  very  interesting  comparison 
between  spelling  and  arithmetic  in  1846 
and  to-day,  showing  that  the  schools  have 
materially  advanced  in  these  two  branches 
and  that  the  assertions  about. the  good 
old  times  when  we  were  boys  are  very 
much  colored  by  the  imagination.  Prin- 
cipal Riley,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  while 
rumaging  in  the  garret  of  an  old  school 
building,  found  complete  sets  of  exami- 
nation papers  together  with  the  answers 
and  markings,  all  bearing  the  date  of 
October,  1846.  The  same  questions  were 
given  to  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Gosh- 
en, Indiana.  In  1846  the  average  per- 
centage of  correct  answers  in  arithmetic 
was  29.4.  In  Springfield  in  1905  the 
average  percentage  was  65.5,  and  in 
Goshen  87.8.  In  spelling  the  average  in 
1846  at  Springfield  was  40.6;  in  1905  it 
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was  51^,  and  at  Goshen  46.2.  This  dis- 
poses of  the  charge  that  our  g^rand- 
fathers  as  children  were  better  spellers 
and  better  arithmeticians  than  the  chil- 
dren of  our  own  generation.  The  writer 
of  the  article,  Supt.  V.  W.  B.  Hedgepeth, 
explains  the  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  modem  school  as  follows :  "  In  1846 
eleven  different  books,  excluding  geog- 
raphy,  history  and  physiology,  were  read 
below  the  high  school.  To-day  our  chil- 
dren read  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  cov- 


ering the  same  course.  Our  school  li- 
braries are  filled  with  books  that  are  not 
only  informational,  but  have  their  sub- 
stance arranged  in  a  manner  to  stimulate 
and  arouse  the  interest.  These  books 
cover  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  and  in 
their  reading  the  child  acquires  uncon- 
sciously a  large  vocabulary,  an  increase 
of  power  over  the  spelling  of  words,  is 
broadened,  enriched,  increased  in  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment  and  widened  in  his 
sphere  of  usefulness." 


Official  Department. 


Dbpartmknt  Pubuc  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  Jui«y,  1906.     J 

THE  following  State  Normal  School 
Trustees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

West  Chester— Levi  G.  McCauley,  Wm. 
Chalfant,  Jr.,  West  Chester. 

Millersville— Dr.  O.  T.  Hucbcner,  Prof. 
M.  J.  Brccht,  Lancaster. 

Kutztown — ^Daniel  H.  Schwoyer,  Bowers, 
and  Chas.  A.  Hottenstein,  M.D.,  Kutztown. 

East  Stroudsburg— Dr.  J.  A.  Singer,  East 
Stroudsburg,  and  A.  W.  Dickson,  Scranton. 

Mansfield — ^Hon.  David  Cameron,  Wclls- 
boro,  and  Hon.  A.  C.  Fanning,  Towanda. 

Bloomsburg — Chas.  W.  Miller,  C.  C. 
Peacock,  Bloomsburg. 

Shippcnsburg— p.  T.  Wickey,  Shippens- 
Imrg,  and  R.  L.  Myers,  Camp  HilL 

Lock  Haven— H.  T.  Hall  and  S.  M.  Mc- 
Conmck,  Lock  Haven,  and  t.  r.  Stevenson, 
Lock  Haven,  for  two  years. 

Indiana — Hon.  John  S.  Fisher,  Indiana, 
and  W.  J.  Mitchell,  Indiana,  and  J.  Dick 
Wilson,  Indiana,  for  two  years. 

California — Hon.  J.  B.  Finlcy,  Monon- 
gahela,  and  Hon.  J.  A.  Bcrkcy,  Somerset. 

Slippery  Rock — Hon.  John  M.  Goehring, 
ADe^cny,  and  Hon.  W.  k.  Hoddnberry, 
Slippery  Rock. 

Edinboro — L.  O.  McLane,  Linesville,  and 
CW.Magce,  Oil  City. 

Qarion— J.  Wilson  Greenland,  Warren, 
and  Edward  M.  Wilson,  Clarion. 


PAYMENT   OF  TUITION. 


THE  School  District  of  Coatcsville  vs. 
The  School  District  of  Newlin. 
Cooanon  Pleas  of  Chester  County,  33,  Aug. 
T.,  1906.    Case  Stated. 

Opinian. — ^Helen  Steen  having  passed 
trough  the  classes  of  the  public  schools 
nwintained  by  the  defendant,  in  which  dis- 
trict she  resided,  and  no  public  high  school 


being  there  maintained,  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  high  school  maintained  by  plain- 
tiff, a  nearby  district,  was  examined  and 
found  qualified  for  high  school  work  by 
the  principal  of  plaintiff's  high  school,  se- 
cured the  consent  of  its  directors  to  attend 
the  school,  did  attend  it  from  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September,  1905,  until  June  i,  1906, 
the  cost  of  her  tuition  and  school  books 
amounting  to  twenty-seven  dollars,  a  sum 
not  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
school  books  of  children  an  the  same  grade 
and  course  in  the  plaintiff  district.  These 
facts  taken  from  the  case  stated  constitute 
an  exact  compliance  with  all  the  terms  of 
section  i  of  the  Act  of  March  i6,  1905, 
P.  L.  40,  and  by  its  plain  and  unequivocal 
language  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  receive 
from  the  defendant  the  amount  here  in- 
volved. 

The  Act  is  ^^rossly  improvident  among 
other  features  m  failing  to  recognize  the 
home  district  as  a  party  in  interest,  and  in 
failing  to  give  it  reasonable  supervision 
and  control  of  the  arrangements  with  the 
foreign  district.  So  long  as  the  law  re- 
mains in  force,  however,  we  may  not  disre- 
gard its  unambiguous  and  precise  terms. 

Under  the  agreed  facts  the  statute  with- 
out more  discussion,  imposes  upon  the  de- 
fendant the  burden  of  pa3ring  to  the  plaintiff 
the  sum  claimed. 

Judgment  is  directed  for  the  plaintiff  in 
the  sum  of  twenty-seven  dollars  with  costs. 
Wm.  Butler,  Jr.,  A.  L.  J. 


EMPLOYMENT   OF  TEACHERS. 


Murray  vs,  Wilkes-Barrc  Township 
School  District.  Syllabus.  Common  Schools 
—Power  of  School  Board— Employment  of 
Teachers— Act  of  23th  June,  1883,  P.  L. 
175.  Construed.  By  Hon.  George  S.  Ferris, 
June  II,  1906. 
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1.  Under  the  common  school  system  of 
this  commonwealth  the  unit  of  duration  in 
the  administration  of  school  affairs  is  the 
school  year. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute 
in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, a  school  board  has  no  power  to  con- 
trol the  operation  of  the  schools  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  current  school  year. 

3.  The  Act  of  25th  June,  1885,  author- 
izing the  election  of  teachers  in  certain 
cases  for  two  or  three  successive  terms, 
does  not  empower  a  school  board  to  employ 
a  teacher  for  a  period  that  does  not  begin 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  current 
school  year. 

Martin  C.  Murray  vs.  The  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  Township  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County.  No. 
555  October  Term,  1904.  Sur  motion  and 
rule  for  judgment  non  obstante  veredicto 
upon  the  whole  record. 

OPINION, 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict of  the  Township  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
having  duly  organized  for  the  school  year 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1901,  met  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  July 
8th,  and  elected  the  teachers  and  janitors 
for  that  school  year,  fixing  the  term  as  one 
of  ten  months,  beginning  September  2, 1901. 
One  of  the  teachers  so  chosen  was  the 
plaintifiF,  who  was  employed  for  one  year. 
The  teachers  and  janitors  so  elected  entered 
upon  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
continued  to  perform  them  until  the  end  of 
the  term.  At  the  February  election  of  1902, 
two  of  the  directors.  Brogan  and  McAn- 
drew,  were  defeated  for  re-election,  and 
Smith  and  Burke  were  chosen  in  their 
stead.  The  term  of  oflSce  of  the  latter  be- 
gan on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1902.  On 
May  27,  1902,  five  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year,  the  old  board  of 
directors,  by  a  majority  to  which  the  votes 
of  the  retiring  members,  Brogan  and  Mc- 
Andrew,  were  necessary,  assumed  to  fix  the 
term  of  the  new  year  as  one  of  nine  months, 
to  begin  on  September  i,  1902,  and  to  elect 
a  full  corps  of  teachers  and  janitors,  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  two  terms. 
The  plaintiff  was  so  elected  for  a  period  of 
two  terms,  to  begin  in  September,  1902. 

Upon  organization  of  the  new  board  they 
declined  to  be  bound  by  this  action  of  their 
predecessors  in  office,  and  themselves  elect- 
ed teachers  and  janitors,  including  Owen 
Johnson  as  teacher  of  the  school  for  which 
the  plaintiff  had  been  elected  by  the  out- 
going board.  Mr.  Johnson  tauerht  the  school 
for  the  term  beginning  in  September,  1902. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  plaintiff,  went  to  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  but, 
finding  Johnson  in  possession,  retired  from 


the  field.  It  seems  from  the  evidence  that 
the  plaintiff  held  himself  in  readiness  to 
teach  this  school  during  the  term  of  1902-3, 
but  for  the  term  1^03-4  accepted  other  em- 
plo3mient.  He  brmgs  this  suit  to  recover 
for  the  first  of  the  two  terms  for  which  he 
was  employed  by  the  outgoing  board  in 
May,  1902. 

The  material  facts  being  undisputed,  the 
case  turns  upon  the  question  whether  the 
board  of  directors  had  the  right  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  to  employ  the  plaintiff 
for  a  period  to  commence  after  the  end  of 
the  school  year  in  which  the  contract  was 
made. 

Under  the  Act  of  25th  June,  1885,  P.  L. 
175,  the  school  board  would  have  the  right 
to  hire  the  plaintiff  (he  having  a  normal 
school  diploma)  for  two  or  three  succes- 
sive terms  instead  of  one  if  they  had  chosen 
to  do  so  when  they  elected  him  in  July, 
1901.  Burke  vs.  School  District,  28  Pa. 
Super.  16.  But  they  did  not  choose  to  do 
so.  It  is  argued  by  plaintiff's  counsel  that 
the  board  having  the  right  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  elect  the  plaintiff  for 
three  successive  terms,  retained  that  right 
throughout  the  year;  that  their  power  was 
not  exhausted  by  its  first  exercise  in  July, 
1901 ;  but  that  they  might,  tentatively,  elect 
for  one  year  if  they  chose,  and  then,  if  the 
teacher  proved  his  worth,  at  a  later  date 
extend  the  period  of  his  employment  for 
two  additional  terms.  But  they  did  not 
choose  to  do  this.  The  first  election  of  the 
plaintiff  in  July,  1901,  was  not  tentative. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  board  had 
in  contemplation  an  extension  of  his  term 
of  employment  if  he  did  good  work;  and 
his  second  election  in  May,  1902,  did  not 
purport  to  be  such  an  extension.  It  was  a 
new  election  for  a  new  period  to  begin  in  a 
subsequent  school  year  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  his  former  emplo3mient.  So  far  as 
the  evidence  shows,  it  was  in  no  way  distin- 
guishable as  a  legal  or  illegal  exercise  of 
authority  from  an  election  of  a  perfect 
stranger.  Unless  warranted  by  the  Act  of 
188^,  it  was  quite  as  open  to  objection  as 
an  invasion  and  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
the  incoming  board  as  was  the  act  of  direc- 
tors for  the  school  year  of  1901-2  in  as- 
suming to  fix  the  beginning  and  duration  of 
the  school  term  of  1902-3. 

Running  through  the  entire  body  of  stat- 
utory law  relating  to  the  common  school 
system  we  find  the  school  year  adopted  as 
a  unit  of  duration.  Three  of  those  units 
make  up  the  term  of  office  of  the  school 
director.  The  people  are  to  pass  upon  the 
personnel  of  the  board  and  may  by  electing 
two  new  members  change  it  for  each  school 
year.  The  board  is  to  be  organized  anew 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  as  a 
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distinct  and  separate  administrative  body 
from  that  of  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
year.  Funds  are  to  be  provided  by  taxa- 
tion annually.  The  state  appropriation  is 
distributable  annually,  reports  are  to  be 
made  annuaUy, — at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  giving  a  history  of  past  operations, — 
and  at  its  beginning  (before  the  opening  of 
the  schools  and  immediately  after  "  the  an- 
nual appointment  of  teachers")  giving  the 
names  of  the  teachers  so  chosen  and  desig- 
nating the  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
respectively  assigned,  with  a  statement  of 
the  date  of  the  ^ginning  and  the  duration 
of  the  next  ensuing  term.  A  minimum  an- 
nual school  "term"  is  fixed  by  law.  An 
annual  meeting  of  directors  with  the  tax 
collector  is  provided  for.  The  Act  of  1854 
(Sec.  25)  provided  that  "  immediately  after 
the  annual  election  of  teachers"  in  each 
school  year  "  and  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  term" — a  joint 
meeting  of  directors  and  teachers  should  be 
held  relative  to  the  adoption  of  school 
books.  So  also,  many  other  provisions  of 
the  law  might  be  cited,  all  tending  to  show 
that  in  the  legislative  mind  the  school  year 
was  regarded  as  a  fixed  administrative  pe- 
riod within  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
board  of  directors  for  that  year  should,  and 
beyond  which  they  should  not,  exercise  a 
control  over  school  affairs.  While  it  is 
true  that  in  certain  cases  a  school  board  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  not  to  be 
fully  performed  during  the  school  year  in 
which  the  contract  was  made,  yet  these 
cases  are  exceptional,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  in  any  of  them  any  grant 
of  power  to  a  school  board  to  bind  the  dis- 
trict and  tie  the  hands  of  their  successors  in 
office  by  a  contract  relating  to  the  running 
of  the  schools,  the  performance  of  which 
could  not  by  its  very  nature  be  entered  upon 
until  after  another  school  year  had  begun 
and  another  school  board  had  organized  and 
assumed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  office. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  ( i ) 
that  the  statutes  establishing  and  regulat- 
ing our  common  school  system  disclose  a 
general  legislative  intent  to  limit  the  power 
of  a  school  board  to  control  the  operations 
of  the  schools,  to  such  matters  as  relate 
either  wholly  or  partially  to  the  administra- 
tion of  school  affairs  during  the  particular 
school  year  and  within  the  particular  dis- 
trict in  and  for  which  the  particular  board 
was  organized;  and  (2)  that  an  act  of  as- 
sembly should  be  construed  in  accordance 
with  this  general  intent  unless  by  its  ex- 
press terms,  or  by  necessary  inference  from 
the  language  employed,  a  different  specific 
intent  appears. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  25th 
June,  1885   (P.  L.  175),  while  there  is  no 


express  mandate  to  that  effect,  it  was  as- 
sumed in  the  Acts  of  1854  and  1862,  and  the 
general  practise  was,  that  all  teachers  were 
to  be  elected  (or  re-elected)  annually,  by 
each  successive  school  board  after  its  or- 
ganization and  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  for  the  next  ensuing  term.  The 
Act  of  1885  made  an  exception  to  that  gen- 
eral rule  as  follows :  "  Local  school  boards 
of  the  various  townships  may  elect  princi- 
pals and  assistant  teachers  holding  the 
'professional  certificates'  for  two  succes- 
sive school  terms,  and  those  holding  the 
grade  of  'permanent  certificates'  or  diplo- 
mas, issued  bv  state  normal  schools  of  this 
commonwealth,  for  three  successive  school 
terms."  Nothing  is  said,  and  therefore  the 
law  left  unchanged,  as  to  when  the  election 
shall  take  place  or  when  the  period  of  the 
teachers  employment  shall  begin.  Conced- 
ing that  the  requirement  of  the  Act  of  1862 
that  a  report  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  to  the  county  superintendent 
"  immediately  after  the  annual  appointment 
of  teachers"  giving  their  names  and  the 
date  when  "the  ensuing  term"  of  school 
will  commence  etc.  (carrying  as  it  does 
the  necessary  inference  that  the  teachers 
are  to  be  elected  before  the  "ensuing 
term"  begins)— conceding  that  this  is  a 
directory  rather  than  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision, and  that  a  later  election  of  teachers 
and  report  thereof  would  not  be  illegal, 
nevertheless  the  question  still  remains 
whether  a  school  board  is  empowered  by  the 
Act  of  1885  to  elect  a  teacher  (whether  at 
the  beginmng  or  at  any  time  within  the 
school  year)  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
successive  terms  to  begin  in  a  subsequent 
school  year.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
conferring  this  power  and,  if  the  conclusion 
above  expressed  is  correct,  the  general  in- 
tent of  the  law  makers  as  drawn  from  the 
entire  body  of  our  school  legislation  is  that 
the  board  have  no  such  authority.  If  they 
have  the  power  to  choose  a  teacher  for  a 
period  to  begin  in  the  next  succeeding  year, 
they  might  with  equal  propriety  appoint 
for  a  period  beginning  in  any  subsequent 
school  year.  They  would  have  the  right, 
therefore,  to  employ  a  full  corps  of  teachers 
(having  the  requisite  qualincations)  for 
successive  periods  of  two  or  three  terms, 
indefinitely,  at  any  salary  within  reason 
that  they  saw  fit  to  contract  for,  and  thus 
bind  the  district  and  deprive  their  succes- 
sors in  office  of  the  power  to  discharge  the 
duties  which  the  law  imposes  upon  them. 
This  they  had  no  power  to  do,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1885  (Conley  vs. 
School  Directors,  etc.,  32  Pa.  194,  198)  and 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  by 
this  enactment  the  legislature  could  have 
intended,  without  express  words  to  that 
effect,  to  confer  a  power  so  directly  at  var- 
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iance  with  the  policy  of  the  law  on  this 
subject. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Township  School  Board  of 
1901-2  had  no  authority  to  bind  the  dis- 
trict by  a  contract  to  employ  the  plaintiff 
as  a  teacher  for  a  period  beginning  in  a 
subsequent  school  year,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  not  entitled  to  recover  in  this  action. 

The  rule  is  accordingly  made  absolute, 
and  judgment  non  obstante  veredicto  upon 
the  whole  record  is  directed  to  be  entered 
for  the  defendant. 

Tames  L.  Lenahan,  Esq.,  for  plaintiff. 

James  H.  Shea,  Esq.,  Richard  B.  Sheri- 
dan, Esq.,  for  defendant. 


COMMON  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 


Commonwealth  vs.  Snyder.    Syllabus. 

The  Act  of  1901  requires  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years 
(with  certain  exceptions)  to  be  sent  "  to  a 
day  school  in  which  the  common  English 
branches  are  taught." 

By  this  is  meant  a  day  school  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  those  branches  of  learning  which 
by  law  are  required  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  viz., 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic. 

A  parent  sent  his  children  to  a  private 
school  in  which  the  only  instruction  given 
in  the  English  language  was  by  a  bov  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  on 
three  days  in  each  week,  in  reading  and 
arithmetic.  Held,  not  a  compliance  with 
the  Act. 

Commonwealth  vs.  A.  Snyder.  In  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Luzerne  Co. 
No.  420  April  Sessions,  1906.  Appeal  from 
summary  conviction. 

OPINION. 

The  appeal  in  this  case  is  from  a  sum- 
mary conviction  of  a  parent  for  violation 
of  the  compulsory  education  act  of  July 
II,  1901. 

The  facts  are  admitted,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  defendant  resides  in  Kingston 
Borough,  within  two  miles  of  a  public 
school  in  session  as  measured  by  the  near- 
est travelled  road. 

2.  He  has  four  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  Prior  to  Sep- 
tember, 1905,  these  children  attended  the 
public  school  of  the  borough,  where  the 
eldest  received  instruction  in  reading:,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar and  physiology,  and  the  second  child 
in   the  same  branches   except  geography. 


What  the  two  younger  children  were  taught 
does  not  appear. 

3.  Subsequent  to  September,  1905,  the 
defendant  sent  his  four  children  to  a  pri- 
vate Polish  school  kept  by  one  Ignaz  Sim- 
kowski,  and  in  which  the  only  teachers 
are  himself  and  his  son.  The  latter  holds 
no  teacher's  certificate,  and  is  a  boy  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Ignaz  Simkowski  teaches  only  in  the  Po- 
lish lan|^age.  The  only  instruction  given 
in  English  is  by  the  boy  on  three  days  in 
each  week.  The  only  English  text  books 
used  are  a  primer  and  a  beginner's  arith- 
metic. The  only  branches  of  learning^ 
taught  in  the  English  language  are  reading^ 
and  arithmetic. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  that  he  did  not  send  his 
children  "to  a  day  school  in  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught"  as 
required  by  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  1901. 

Whether  this  conviction  should  be  af- 
firmed or  not  depends  upon  what  construc- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  just  quoted 
as  it  is  used  in  this  statute. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in  the  use  of  this  phrase  the  legislative  in- 
tent clearly  was  to  require  attendance  at  a 
day  school  in  which  the  common  branches 
of  learning  are  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. That  is  what  the  words  naturally 
mean ;  and  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about 
it,  it  would  seem  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
third  proviso  to  the  first  section  of  the  Act, 
which  is  as  follows :  "  Provided,  That  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  that  has 
been  or  is  being  otherwise  instructed  in 
English  in  the  common  branches  of  learn- 
ing for  a  like  period  of  time  by  any  legally 
qualified  governess  or  private  teacher  in  a 
family." 

In  the  second  place — while  it  is  true  that 
reading  and  arithmetic,  taught  in  English, 
are  common  English  branches,  they  are  not 
"the"  common  English  branches.  The 
emplovment  of  the  definite  article  means 
something.  It  was  plainly  intended  to  des- 
ignate something  having  a  definite  meanings 
in  the  legislative  mind,  and  supposed  to  be 
well  known  to  the  public  at  larjre.  What 
that  meaning  was  may  properly  be  sought 
for  in  other  acts  of  assembly  on  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  popular  education.  This 
Act  is  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  legf- 
islation  relating  to  common  schools.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  t^  construed  in  pari  materia 
with  other  statutes  on  the  same  subject 
and  having  in  view  the  same  purpose,  viz., 
the  development  and  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
telligent citizenship.  Turning  then  to  the 
Common  School  Act  of  1854,  we  find  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  what 
the  law-making  power  meant  by  the  words 
"the  common  English  branches."    Section 
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hirty-eight  of  that  Act  desifpiates  the  sub- 
sets npoa  which  instruction  must  be  given 
1  each  school  distract  in  common  wiSi  all 
lie  others.  In  that  sense  of  the  word  they 
re  "the"  common  English  branches  as 
xed  and  determined  by  die  statute  law  re- 
iting  to  our  common  school  system.  Nor, 
f  we  assume  that  the  legislators  used  the 
rord  "common"  as  synonymous  with 
usual "  or  "  ordinary,"  are  we  led  to  any 
ifferent  conclusion.  The  best  guide  as  to 
rhat  they  considered  the  usual  or  ordinary 
r  every-day  branches  of  learning,  is  what 
ley  themselves  required  to  be  universally 
lugfat  in  the  common  schools  throughout 
le  commonwealth.  The  branches  so  des- 
olated by  the  Act  of  1854  are  orthography, 
eading,  writing,  English  ^ammar,  geog- 
iphy  and  arithmetic.  Failure  to  afford 
istniction  in  anv  of  these  branches  was 
lade  a  ground  of  forfeiture  by  the  district 
f  its  quota  of  the  state  appropriation. 
licy  are  "  the  common  English  branches  " 
rithin  the  meaning  of  our  statute  relating 
)  education — and  within  the  meaning  of 
le  Act  of  190 1.  This  conclusion  is 
lengthened  by  the  very  evident  intent  of 
le  framers  of  the  compulsory  act  that  the 
iucation  a  child  should  receive  outside  the 
9mmon  schools  must  be  at  least  equivalent 
)  that  which  the  latter  were  bound  by  law 
I  furnish. 

If  the  views  above  expressed  are  correct, 
necessarily  follows  that  the  defendant  was 
roperly  convicted. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed  and  it  is  or- 
!red  that  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  jus- 
cc  of  the  peace  be  carried  into  effect. 
May  28,  1906. 

By  the  Court, 
Fexris,  J. 
W.  J.  Trembath,  Esq.,  William  Brewster, 
sq.,  for  Commonwealth. 
Charles  A.  Shea,  Esq.,  for  defendant. 


ITEMS   FROM  REPORTS. 


Atif  STBONG — ^Supt  Milliron :  Manorville  held 
i  first  commencement  this  year.  Nine  were 
aduated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience. 
le  citizens  of  Madison  township  invited  me 

meet  them  and  discuss  the  Township 
igh  School  question.  About  200  were  pres 
t,  a]l  of  whom  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
tablishment  of  a  high  school  during  the 
ming  year.  One  member  of  the  board,  bow- 
er, who  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
d  voted  for  the  bill,  strongly  opposes  it. 
e  have  done  our  part  and  believe  the  board 
n  do  theirs. 

BkATEfr— Supt  Lester:  There  will  be  two 
nmer  schools  in  the  county.  One  is  already 
operation  at  Hookstovm  with  an  enrollment 

fifty.  The  other  will  be  conducted  at 
■eva  College,  where  an  enrollment  of  150 


or  more  is  expected.  This  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  teachers,  who  with  the 
county  superintendent  have  made  the  arrange- 
ments. There  will  be  eight  teachers.  Dr. 
Sowders,  of  Dark  University,  will  teach  peda- 
gogy. I  am  arranging  to  meet  with  all  the 
school  boards  during  the  summer.  We  have 
adopted  Berkey's  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  county. 

Bebks — Supt  Rapp:  Fleetwood  has  decided 
to  build  a  four-room  addition  to  its  handsome 
school  building,  with  the  view  to  concentrate 
all  the  schools  under  one  rool  This  is  a 
commendable  step. 

CLikton— Supt  McQoskey:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  Renovo,  Flemington, 
and  Mill  Hall,  with  a  total  of  nine  graduates. 
Many  of  the  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  graduates  of  our  high  schools.  Th^r 
pass  very  satisfactory  examinations.  A  num- 
ber of  our  school  boards  have  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  parents  to  have  their  children 
vaccinated  during  the  vacation. 

CuMBEKLAND — Supt  Green:  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  at  the  high  schools  of 
Newville,  Mt  Holly  Springs,  New  Cumberland, 
Shippensburg,  Mechanicsburg,  and  Penn  town- 
ship. The  class  in  the  last  named  school  num- 
bered seven,  all  of  whom  entered  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  State  Normal  School  for  the 
dosing  weeks  of  the  term, — a  record  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  or,  I  imagine,  equalled  in 
the  state.  This  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  the  rural  high  school. 

FousT—Supt  Morrison:  Since  the  14th  of 
this  month  I  have  been  with  my  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  doing  some  work  at  the 
Qarion  State  Normal  School.  Twenty-six  of 
hist  year's  teachers  and  twenty-eight  others 
from  this  county  are  in  attendance  there.  I 
have  gone  there  at  the  solicitation  of  my 
teachers  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools, 
believing  that  my  efforts  there  would  bring 
good  results  to  the  teachers,  and  reflect  some 
good  upon  the  schools  through  them. 

Fulton — Supt  Barton:  Five  pupils  were 
graduated  from  the  Wells  township  high 
school.  The  graduating  class  of  the  McCon- 
nellsburg  high  school  numbers  ten.  The  citi- 
zens of  McConnellsburg  have  voted  to  erect  a 
new  school  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
to  exceed  $7»500i  With  this  amount  we  hope 
to  have  a  thoroughly  modem  four-room  school 
building.  About  80  per  cent,  of  our  teachers 
are  now  attending  school — there  better  fitting 
themselves  for  next  year's  work. 

Grxenb— Supt.  Stewart:  The  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  Waynesburg  High  School  were 
held  this  month.  There  were  twenty-four  in 
the  class.  The  exercises  were  very  good,  and 
the  work  done  this  year  is  certainly  very  credit- 
able to  the  teachers. 

Juniata — Supt.  Klinger:  Common  school 
diplomas  were  given  to  thirty-five  pupils  who 
successfully  completed  the  course  of  study. 
This  is  an  increase  over  preceding  years — an 
indication  that  more  pupils  remain  in  school  to 
complete  the  course.  Mifflintown  graduated  a 
large  class  from  the  high  school.  Summer 
normals  for  teachers  are  conducted  in  Mifflin- 
town, Thompsontown,  Academia,  McCulloch's 
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Mills,  and  Port  Royal.  Walker  township  is 
building  a  new  school  house. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  Prof.  John  A. 
Moyles,  principal  of  the  Winton  borough 
schools  for  thirty  years,  died  April  la  I  at- 
tended the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
South  Abington  township  high  school.  Three 
pupils  were  graduated. 

Lebanon — Supt  Snoke:  All  our  commence- 
ments were  a  success.  At  Palmyra  and 
Morerstown  Supt  McGinnes  delivered  the  ad- 
dress; at  Annville,  Hon.  Henry  Houck;  at 
Schaefferstown,  Prof.  H.  Shenk;  and  at  Bis- 
marck, Prof.  S.  T.  Spangler.  Everywhere  the 
churches  and  spacious  halls,  in  which  these 
exercises  were  held,  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

Lycoming — Supt  Milnor:  Excellent  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  at  Montours- 
ville.  At  Ralston  appropriate  exercises  took 
the  place  of  commencement,  as  the  township 
high  school  at  that  place  is  to  extend  its  course 
to  three  years.  The  school  board  of  Clinton 
has  arranged  to  establish  a  township  high 
school  near  Montgomery.  Under  the  new  law 
nearly  loo  township  pupils  attended  the  city 
and  borough  high  schools  during  the  year. 
With  one  exception  the  townships  have  decided 
to  pay  the  full  term  of  tuition  in  the  graded 
schools. 

MiFFUN— Supt.  Wills:  Ground  was  broken 
for  an  eight-room  brick  building  in  the  Free- 
dom Independent  District ;  estimated  cost  $25,- 
000.  The  Lewistown  high  school  graduated  a 
class  of  sixteen.  Dr.  A.  S.  Harshberger,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board,  presented  the  di- 
plomas. The  directors  of  Brown  township 
have  issued  a  very  neat  up-to-date  manual  of 
their  schools.  It  contains  the  course  of  study, 
the  names  of  the  teachers,  the  enrollment  in 
each  school,  the  alumni  of  the  high  school, 
names  of  directors, 'duties  of  principal,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  janitor,  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant school  laws.  It  also  contains  a  letter 
from  the  principal,  Prof.  Raymond  M.  Freed, 
to  the  patrons.  This  letter  gives  the  educa- 
tional advantages  offered,  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  and  a  plea  for  some  things  that  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  schools. 

Susquehanna — Supt  Steams :  Personally 
conducted  examinations  were  held  in  thirteen 
graded  and  high  schools;  268  pupils  in  ad- 
vanced grades  were  examined.  In  most  cases 
the  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  Seventy- 
two  pupils  took  the  rural  school  examinations, 
and  fifty  were  granted  diplomas.  The  Susque- 
hanna borough  schools  observed  patrons'  day 
on  April  loth,  and  a  large  attendance  indicated 
a  healthy  interest 

Union — Supt  Stapleton:  Lewis  township 
high  school  graduated  a  class  of  fourteen. 
The  exercises  were  very  creditable.  Kelly 
township,  as  usual,  led  in  the  lower  grade 
graduating  exercises.  Ten  pupils  were  gradu- 
ated with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  town- 
ship. Hartley  township  held  an  enthusiastic 
educational  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  commencement.  The  schools  of 
Lewisburg  closed  fittingly  with  graduating 
exercises  in  the  opera  house.  A  large  class  in 
the    three-    and    four-year   courses    delivered 


essays  and  orations  of  merit  No  school  in  the 
county  was  obliged  to  close  during  the  tenn 
because  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Most  of  our  teachers  are  already  engaged  for 
the  coming  year. 

Wahren — Supt  Gunning:  In  the  county  ex- 
aminations 410  applicants  were  examined.  Of 
this  number  55  received  diplomas  in  the  dis- 
trict or  8th  grade  course,  and  23  in  the  county 
high  school  course.  The  work  done  by  the 
applicants  was  highly  creditable.  The  amount 
thus  far  collected  in  our  schools  for  the 
Stevens  Memorial  Fund  is  $9a54.  Teachers 
have  been  earnestly  requested  by  the  majority 
of  school  boards  to  give  notice  that  all  children 
must  be  provided  with  certificates  of  successful 
vaccination  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  school 
at  the  opening  next  September. 

Wayne— Supt  Hower:  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
aminations held  74  diplomas  of  common  school 
'grade  were  issued.  Much  of  the  work  was 
very  commendable.  On  the  whole  a  good  year 
can  be  reported. 

AscHBALD— Supt  Kelly:  Our  new  high 
school  was  dedicated  May  30.  An  elaborate 
programme  was  rendered:  Address  by  Presi- 
dent W.  T.  Cummings;  presentation  of  flag  by 
Prof.  J.  T.  Moran ;  acceptance  of  flag  by  Presi- 
dent Cummings;  patriotic  address  by  Supt. 
Kelly;  remarks  by  County  Superintendent 
Taylor;  address  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Camerford; 
dedicatory  address  by  Hon.  JFoseph  O'Brian; 
300  school  children  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Bangor— Supt  Gruver :  Schools  closed  with 
commencement  exercises  May  29.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  sixteen — seven  boys  and 
nine  girls. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt  Majg^uire:  A  few  days 
after  the  San  Francisco  disaster  a  collecticm 
was  taken  in  the  schools  amounting  to  I^SQS. 
School  closed  with  the  annual  picnic  in  Ali- 
quippa  Park.  Commencement  was  held  June 
1st,  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  the  delivery  of 
the  students'  productions  an  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel  of  the  University  of 
Wooster  on  "A  Conununity's  Interest  in  its 
Schools."  The  graduating  class  numbered 
twenty-two— five  boys  and  seventeen  girls, 

Bradfori>— Supt  Miller :  At  the  close  of  the 
school  term  eighty  pupils  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  150  pupils  completed  the  grammar 
school  course  and  passed  the  required  examina-* 
tions  for  admission  to  the  high  schooL  The 
salaries  of  teachers  were  raised  for  the  ensuing 
school  year. 

BaiSTOi^— Supt  Baggs:  On  April  4th,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Schaeffer, 
we  held  exercises  in  commemoration  of  thei 
birth  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  high  school 
pupils  furnished  the  music,  and  Prof.  Bumham 
of  West  Chester  delivered  the  address. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  {Montgomery  Co.)— . 
Supt  Wagner:  The  last  Parents'  Meeting  for 
the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Directors 
and  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley.  Addresses  were  made  by  G« 
W.  Quigley,  H.  H.  Fox.  S.  J.  Gamer,  and  W. 
R.  Rahn.  The  hall  was  well  filled.  Parents 
were  thoroughly  alert  and  interested.  On  May 
19  our  district  dedicated  its  new  township  high, 
school   building  with   nearly    1,000  people   in 
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ittendance.  Addresses  were  made  by  Supt  G. 
N.  Flounders,  Supt  Wagner,  and  by  Drs. 
Brumbaugh  and  Robert  Ellis  Thompson, 
educators  from  every  part  of  Montgomery 
»imty,  and  many  from  neighboring  counties 
rcre  present  The  building  cost  $80,000^ 
ifFords  ample  facilities  for  450  pupils,  and  con- 
ains  an  auditorium  that  seats  600  persons. 

Danvillr — Supt  Gordy :  Commencement 
xcrdses  were  held  by  the  grammar  and  high 
cbools.  A  class  of  twenty-seven,  the  largest 
a  the  history  of  the  school,  was  graduated 
rom  the  high  school. 

DuRMOSE — Supt  Hoban:  A  great  service 
vas  rendered  the  town  early  in  the  month  by 
be  arrest  of  a  feurtory  operator  who  had  been 
lisregarding  the  law  for  some  time,  and  had 
mployed  several  girls  and  boys  under  thirteen 
Tars  of  age.  These  children,  with  one  excep- 
ion,  were  from  out  of  town ;  the  exception  was 
^mcd  to  school  after  the  arrest.  Com- 
Dcncement  exercises  were  held  May  25.  Hon. 
iemy  Houck  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
ind  his  address  was  an  inspiration  to  the  town. 

GsEEKSBUBG — Supt  March '.  On  the  first 
ifonday  of  June  the  school  districts  of  the 
loroughs  of  Greensburg,  Ludwich,  £.  Greens- 
niig  and  S.  £.  Greensburg  united  under  the 
ttmc  of  the  borough  of  Greensburg.  The  new 
lorough  will  have  about  2,300  pupils  and  56 
cachers. 

Habeisbubg — ^Supt  Downes:  At  our  May 
Dstitate  State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  gave 
mr  teachers  an  instructive  and  inspiring  ad- 
Iress  on  "The  Teachinp:  of  History  in  our 
khools."  Our  new  techincal  high  school  was 
bnnally  opened  for  public  inspection,  by  the 
lolding  of  an  evening  session,  during  which 
ime  all  departments  of  the  school  were  in  full 
operation. 

Jeannettb — ^Supt  Shank :  Wc  have  a  gradu- 
iting  class  of  seventeen  this  year.  We  close 
'One  ist  with  a  rousing  big  picnic  Have 
mr  own  cars  and  go  to  a  park.  Everything  is 
ree  to  the  school  children.  It  is  all  right  toa 
i'oor  little  pupils  look  forward  for  weeks  to 
he  picnic.  We  use  our  tuition  money  to  de- 
ny expenses. 

Lancaster.  —  Superintendent  Buehrle : 
rhe  first  session  of  our  annual  city  insti- 
nte  was  held  in  August,  1896.  It  was  then 
hought  best  to  grade  the  institute  and  con- 
luct  the  exercises  very  largely  along  the 
ines  of  work  to  be  pursued  by  every  grade 
luring  the  year.  It  was  believed  that  in 
his  way  the  work  of  one  year  could  be 
idded  to  the  next,  and  thus  a  very  com- 
>lete  course  of  instruction  in  such  studies 
is  more  especially  seemed  to  require  atten- 
ion  could  be  provided.  It  was  for  this 
reason  also  that  the  time  chosen  to  hold 
he  institute  was  immediately  before  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  thus 
nablii^r  the  teachers  to  utilize  the  instruc- 
tion received,  during  the  entire  succeeding 
term.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
mch  specialized  instruction  was  not  as  ac- 
ceptable as  more  general  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses and  that  it  was  diflBcult  to  secure 


instructors  from  year  to  year  whose  work 
would  be  of  a  character  to  continue  that  of 
the  preceding  term.  Moreover  new  sub- 
jects claimed  attention  and  began  to  trench 
on  those  that  had  received  attention  hith- 
erto. It  therefore  came  to  pass  that  the 
city  institute  gravitated  toward  the  line  of 
work  pursued  in  county  institutes,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  less  time  was 
given  to  school  management  and  what 
might  be  called  strictly  professional  work 
than  to  general  culture  subjects  and  studies. 
It  was  also  found  that  the  best  time  for 
holding  the  institute  was  not  in  August 
when  the  heat  was  sometimes  very  intense, 
and  when  the  week  given  to  the  institute 
shortened  the  vacation.  As  there  arc  few 
holidays  between  the  first  of  January  and 
the  first  of  July,  it  was  deemed  well  to  hold 
the  institute  in  the  week  in  which  the  first 
of  April  occurs,  thus  cutting  in  half  the 
long  six  months  from  January  to  July,  giv- 
ing the  pupils  at  least,  a  full  week's  va- 
cation in  the  midst  of  this  long  term,  and 
the  teachers  what  might  be  considered  a 
semi-vacation.  Since  attendance  at  insti- 
tute, while  not  affording  a  complete  re- 
laxation nevertheless  afforded  a  change  of 
occupation  and  thus  some  relief.  The  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  by  permitting  the 
annual  city  institute  to  be  held  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  made  it  possible  to  do  still  better. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  our  annual  city  in- 
stitute in  sessions  of  one  day  at  a  time  in 
hvt  successive  months,  and  that  da^  in  each 
to  be  Saturday,  in  this  way  obtaming  the 
spring  vacation  of  one  week  not  only  for  the 
pupils,  but  for  the  teachers  also.  Our  ex- 
perience has  surpassed  our  fondest  antici- 
pation. Our  teachers  have  found  those 
Saturdays  days  of  intellectual  delight — 
feasts  of  reason.  The  expense  has  not  ex- 
ceeded that  of  other  years  and  the  sessions 
have  not  been  tiresome,  nor  of  weariness 
to  the  flesh. 

Lansford— Supt  Kuntz:  Our  attendance 
was  raised  three  per  cent,  by  making  an 
example  of  two  men  who  were  put  to  jail  for 
five  days  for  neglecting  to  keep  their  children 
in  school.  Three  more  were  arrested,  but 
these  paid  their  fines.  We  are  now  experienc- 
ing a  little  trouble  with  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  going  to  work,  because  of  an 
article  in  the  papers  saying  that  boys  can  again 
go  to  the  mines  and  breakers.  We  hope  the 
child  labor  law  will  soon  be  settled  in  all  re- 
spects. Recent  displays  of  grade  work  show 
the  schools  to  be  in  a  good  condition  for  the 
close.  Thus  far  the  school  work  has  been  har- 
monious in  every  respect. 

MoNESSEN— Supt.  Hinelick:  The  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  work  this  month  has 
been  that  in  the  school  garden.  The  children 
enjoy  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  are  learn- 
ing many  things  of  practical  value  concerning 
soil,  planting,  etc 
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Accent. — ^The  subject  of  accent  has  been  often 
misonderstood  in  its  practical  application.  The  regu- 
larly returning  accent  of  measure  should  not  usually 
prevail  in  any  very  marked  manner.  Such  an  accent 
belongs  chieflv  to  a  lower  class  of  music,  which  makes 
iu  appeal  to  the  mere  external  sense;  it  is  heard,  and 
indeed  is  often  the  only  element,  in  the  music  of  sav- 
age  life.  The  march  and  the  dance  are  somewhat 
dependent  upon  it,  though  in  the  higher  department 
of  these  forms  of  music,  it  is  often  designedly  hidden 
by  higher  properties  for  a  short  time,  or  as  long  as 


it  is  safe  to  trust  the  feet  without  it  A  regular 
drum-like  recurrence  of  it  in  vocal  music  is  usually  at 
variance  with  good  taste ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  in- 
strumental music  of  a  high  order.  To  the  fact  that 
this  element  is  much  concealed  by  the  organ  is  to  be 
attributed  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  this  noble 
instrument,  and  one  which  renders  it  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  dignity,  solemnity  and  spiritualihr  of 
divine  worship.  The  rhythmic  accent  which  belongs 
to  phrases,  or  periods,  and  also  the  rhetorical  accent 
or  emphasis  belonging  to  emotion  or  expression,  on 


I  REMEMBER  HOW  MY  CHILDHOOD. 


Ait.  by  Gael  Matz. 
Mas.  Edward  Fitzoksalo. 
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1.  I    re-member,  I  remember.  How  my  childhood  fleeted  by;  The  mirth  of  its  De-cember, 

2.  Then  the  bowers,then  the  bowers, Were  as  blithe  as  blithe  could  be.  And  all  their  radiant  flowers 

3.  Iwasmer-ry,    I  wasmer-ry,  Whenmy  lit-tlelov-erscame,Withalil-y    or   a  cherry. 
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And  the  warmth  of  its  Ju  -  ly ;  On  my  brow,  love,  on  my  brow,  love,  There  are  no  sijms  of  care. 


And  the  warmth  of  its  Ju  -  ly ;  On  my  brow,  love,  on  my  brow,  love,  There  are  no  signs  of  care. 
Were      cor  -  o  -  nals  for  me ;  Gems  to-night,  love,  gems  to-night,  love,  Are  gleaming  in  my  hair. 
Or  a    new  -  in  -  vent-ed  game ;  Now  I've  you,  love,  now  I've  you,  love.  To  kneel  before  me  there* 
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But  my  pleasures  are  not  now,  love,What  childhood's  pleasures  were. 

But  ihey  are  not  half  so  bright,  love.  As  childhood's     ros  -  es  were.   }- 1  remember,  I  remember. 

But  you  know  you're  not  so  true,  love,  As  childhood's    lov-  ers  were. 
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bw  my  childhood  fleet-ed  ny,    The  mirth  of  its  December,  And  the  warmth  of  its  Ja- 17. 


How  my  childhood  fleet-ed  by.    The  mirth  of  its  December,  And  the  warmth  of  its  Ja- 17. 
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the  contrary,  are  of  the  highest  importance;  they 
are,  in  all  cases,  essential  to  a  tasteful  and  appropriate 
performance,  and  they  should  never  be  disregarded. 
Hints. — As  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  person, 
when  singing,  assume  a  disquieted  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance,  and  by  frowning  or  scowling  indicate  un- 
easiness and  distress,  sometimes  alarming  to  others, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  note  by  way  of  caution 
against  wry  faces  and  sour  looks  while  smging,  or  at 
other  times,  and  to  recommend  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance ;  for.  as  the  old  saying  is,  "  a  pleasant  face 


makes  a  pleasant  voice, "  and,  we  may  add,  does 
much  toward  making  others  happy.  Also,  the  com. 
plaint  is  often  made  that  the  words  cannot  be  heard, 
or  are  not  carefully  spoken  in  singing;  but  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  one  who  delivers  tones  in  a  careless, 
indifferent,  lifeless  manner,  should  articulate  or  pro- 
nounce words  in  any  other  way ;  whereas,  if  the  habit 
of  a  careful  utterance  or  emission  of  tones  has  been 
formed,  it  is  almost  sure  that  there  will  be  a  corres. 
ponding  attention  to  words.  A  good  delivery  of  the 
tones  is  a  pre- requisite  to  a  good  delivery  of  wordSi. 
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For  the  Million  Lovers  of  Soi^* 

FMag  of  the  I^ee 


125  Favorite  Songs  for  Home,  School, 

Singling:  Class  and  Teachers'  Institute 

in  Each  Book.    Nos#  1  and  2. 

250  Best  Old  Sonss  and  Hymns  in  these  Two  Books : 

^Melodies  that^  like  the  pipe  of  Pan^  die  out  with  the  eats 
that  love  them  and  listen  for  them*^ 


The  Table  of  Contents  Is  its  best  advertisement  Best  things  for  the  Million.  I^avor- 
ite  Hymns,  National  Songs,  Ballads,  Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day.  Memorial  Day, 
Temperance,  Plajrtime,  Nursery,  ten  of  Foster's  best  songs,  etc.  Everything  arranged  in 
Four- Part  harmony.  No  leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any  Song  or  Hymn.  If  you  read  Music 
'With  Voice  or  Instrument  you  will  be  pleased  with  these  books.  250,000  printed  in  three 
years.  Price,  postpaid,  28  cents ;  per  Dozen  $200.  Low  Rate  per  Hundred  to  Institutes, 
bchools  and  Retail  Trade     For  examination  both  books  mailed  for  35  cents  in  coin  or 

posugestamp..  For  conteau,  addroMi  j.  p.  McCwkey,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


SMITH'S 
ARITHMETICS 

Modern         Practical       Interesting 

The  Practical  Series 

Primary  Arithmetic 
Practical  Aritlmietic 

THIS  two  book  series  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  district  schools,  since  the  first  book 
provides  work  for  the  primary  grades,  and  the 
second  book  may  be  introduced  in  the  fif^h  or 
sixth  school  year  and  furnishes  all  the  material 
necessary  to  a  complete  working  knowledge  of 
arithmetic. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

HJBLISHERS 

1415  Arch  Street,  PMladelpliia. 


We  have  in  stock  a  small  nnmber  of 
FULL  SETS 

OF  THE 

The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal 

They  df€  a  V^uabU  Set  of  ^odks  (n  the  Office 
of  the  County,  City,  Borough  or  Township  Super- 
iniendent*  Soon  H  ^jjiU  not  be  possible  to  Secure 
fhese  Volumes,    Address  this  office* 

"The  Right  Place  for  the  Right  Teacher." 

THE  MARYUND  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TA.3VEYTOi;nV,    MiO. 

Teachers  wanted  for  all   grades  of  work.     Confidential 
correspondence  invited  with  Teachers  and  School  OfBctaJs. 
The  Only  Agency  in  the  Slate. 


TEACHERS*  COLLEGE 

Columbia  University's  Professional  School  for  the 
study  of  education  and  the  training  of  Teachers. 

Announcement  for  J906-07  now  ready 
JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LUD^  Dean 


READY  AUGUST  1st. 


BROOKS'S  READERS 

Five  Book  or  Eight  Book  Series.     By  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

THIS  new  series  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  who  are  looking  for  fresh  and 
attractive  readers,  prepared  on  a  modern   and  practical  plan.     The   books 
embody  literature  which  will  interest  young  readers,  grouped  with  a  somewhat 
regular  recurrence  of  kindred  subjects  and  a  steady  and  natural  advance  in  thought 
and  expression. 

The  grading  is  so  natural  and  easy  that  the  pupils  pass  without  difficulty  from 
one  book  to  the  next,  and  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  fill  gaps  in  continuity  o^ 
gradation. 

The  selections  include  pleasing  tales  of  fancy,  ethical  stories,  patriotic  stories  of 
our  great  men,  glimpses  of  life  in  other  lands,  appropriate  nature  readings,  choice 
selections  of  poetry  for  memorizing,  and  in  the  higher  volumes  many  specimens  of 
classic  literature,  not  above  the  comprehension  of  young  children. 

The  illustrations  are  unusually  numerous  and  attractive,  and  the  majority  have 
been  made  especially  for  the  series. 


MELODIC  MUSIC  SERIES 

Four  Books.  By  FREDERIC  H.  RIPLEY  and  THOMAS  TAPPER, 

Authors  of  the  Natural  Musio  Course 

THIS  new  course  meets  the  demand  for  a  four-book  course  requiring  no  charts, 
and  presenting  an  abundance  of  songs,  which  are  largely  used  as  a  basis  for  in. 
struction.    The    material,  both    words    and    music,  is   simply   and    logically 
graded. 

The  songs,  many  of  which  are  new  and  original,  have  been  contributed  especially 
for  this  course  by  prominent  composers  of  America  and  Europe,  and  arc  cheerihl, 
attractive,  and  varied. 

The  hints  and  helps  for  teachers  are  brief,  while  each  year's  work  is  carefully 
outlined.  The  course  combines  a  prevalence  of  song  melody,  with  sufficient  tech- 
nical instruction  to  secure  solid  progress. 
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Fifty-Fifth  Volume 

Begins  with  July  Number,  1906. 


On  our  Fifty-fifth  Volume  (July,  1906-7)  we  shall  send  to  snbscribersthfssujfgestive picture 
by  Huntington,  entitled  ••Mercy's  Dream."  It  is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  plate  paper, 
22X  28  inches.  Any  one  ordering  subscription  will  receive,  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of 
this  fine  engraving.  We  continue  The  Journal  to  School  Boards— as  for  the  past  six  years— that 
being  the  almost  universal  wish  of  Directors  who  are  receiving  it.  Those  Boards  who  do  not 
wish  it  so  continued  will  please  notify  us  promptly  to  that  effect.  The  copies  of  **Mercy*« 
Dream  "  are  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  soon  as  the  new  list  of  members  is  received. 

Pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced,  and  they  need  not  be  *'  high  art,'*  80>cal1ed, 
but  they  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  wall.  A  ^ood  fiu:e,  an 
angelic  form,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a  faithful  dog,  a  heroic  deed,  a  historic  incident,  a 
choice  bit  of  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  landscape — hang  them  up.  Tack  them  upon  the 
wall,  if  not  convenient  to  frame  them.  Children  should  always  have  ab<3ut  them  good  pictarea  aa 
silent  teachers.     Their  cost  is  as  nothing  to  the  good  that  must  follow,  if  wisely  chosen. 

Our  54th  Volume  contains  nearly  600  double-column  pages.  The  New  Volume  (55)  will,  we 
think,  be  no  less  satisfactory.  Subscription  including,  ••Mercy's  Dream,"  $1.60  per  year  of 
Twelve  Numbers,  or  $7.00  for  Five  copies.  To  those  wishing  this  Picture  without  the  JOURNAI. 
♦>!#»  rn«t  i!«  Kiftv  Cents  Der  copv.  t)ostpaid.     Address,  J.  p.  McCaskev.  I  flnrA«*M>.  Om 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    STATE   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FIFTIETH    ANNUAL  SESSION   AT  ALTOONA. 


THE  fiftieth  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association  was  held 
in  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  1906. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  new  high 
school  building  of  the  city,  the  general  ses- 
sions in  the  auditorium  and  the  department 
meetings  both  in  auditorium  and  class 
rooms.  The  building,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  cost  nearly  $400,000,  is  a  noble 
brown  stone  structure,  and  except  the  Cen- 
tral Hieh  School  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
finest  of  its  grade  in  the  State.  The  inlaid 
floors  of  the  halls,  the  class  rooms  fitted  up 
with  convenient  adjustable  furniture,  the 
rotunda  with  its  fine  stained  glass  dome,  the 
modern  heating  and  ventilating  system,  the 
independent  electric  light  plant,  the  large 
auditorium  seating  nearly  1,000  persons  with 
fine  acoustic  properties  and  beautifully  fres- 
coed and  decorated,  all  combine  to  make  this 
an  ideal  school  building  and  a  delightful 
place  of  meeting.  The  convenience  of  hav- 
ing all  the  sessions  of  the  Association  in  the 
same  building,  and  on  the  same  floor,  was 
greatly  appreciated.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  served  dinner  in  the 
basement  of  the  building:  for  a  moderate 
price,  making  it  unnecessary  for  visiting 
teachers  to  depend  on  the  doubtful  accom- 
modations of  the  crowded  hotels.  The  local 
committee,  headed  by  Superintendent 
Wightman  and  the  genial  principal  of  the 
high  school,  Mr.  G.  D.  Robb,  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitinp;  members,  Mr.  Robb  declar- 
ing "that  his  head  was  full  of  vacant 
rooms." 

The  second  floor  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing was  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  the  work 


done  in  the  Altoona  schools,  along  all  lines. 
An  excellent  showing  was  made,  as  at  the 
meeting  of  city  superintendents  in  March 
last,  when  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dents met  in  Altoona.  The  music,  furnished 
by  local  talent,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
Association,  as  testified  by  hearty  applause. 
The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  recreation, 
Tuesday  afternoon  an  excursion  to  Lake- 
mont  Park,  a  short  distance  outside  of  Al- 
toona, had  been  arranged  for,  but  the  wea- 
ther was  unfavorable,  and  not  so  many  as 
would  otherwise  have  done  so  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  very 
pleasant  spot  in  the  mountains.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road placed  a  number  of  guides  at  the 
service  of  the  association,  and  all  who 
wished  were  conducted  through  the  im- 
mense shops  which  it  operates  in  Altoona 
itself  and  for  some  miles  above  and  below. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  the 
teachers  and  Board  of  Education  of  Altoona 
gave  an  informal  reception  to  the  members 
of  the  association.  On  the  following  after- 
noon a  delightful  trip  was  made  to  Ebens- 
burg  and  return,  including  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  famous  Horse  Shoe  Curve. 
The  general  sessions  of  the  association 
in  the  auditorium  were  of  great  interest. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  been  selected  to  pre- 
sent the  various  topics  on  the  programme, 
were  masters  of  their  subjects  and  of  wide 
experience  in  school  affairs,  and  merited 
the  close  attention  which  they  received. 
Of  the  departments,  that  of  high  schools 
bids  fair  to  take  the  lead.  The  most  active 
interest  is  shown  in  the  matters  discussed, 
and  the  members  are  not  satisfied  with  one 
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meeting  a  year,  but  have  a  special  meeting 
about  Christmas  time.  Their  efforts  to  se- 
cure proper  legislation  as  to  high  school 
inspection  will  probably  bring  satisfaction 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
room  set  aside  for  the  meetings  of  the 
department  proved  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  persons  who  wished  to  attend,  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  adjourn  to  the 
auditorium. 

The  enrollment  was  1,009.  The  full  list 
of  members,  with  post  office  addresses,  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  many  good  papers 
presented,  the  large  enrollment,  the  gener- 
ous hospitalitv  of  the  people  of  Altoona  and 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  local  Commit- 
tee in  providing  entertainment  for  their 
guests,  all  combined  to  make  the  Altoona 
meeting  one  to  be  remembered. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  high 
school  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  3,  President  L.  E.  McGinnes,  of  Steel- 
ton,  in  the  chair.  After  music  by  the  High 
School  Orchestra  and  chorus  singing  by  the 
association,  led  by  Miss  Euphemia  Heilman, 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Altoona  schools, 
devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
H.  L.  Bowley,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church. 

ADDRESSES   OF   WELCOME. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hare,  city  solicitor  of 
Altoona,  was  introduced,  and  welcomed  the 
association  to  the  city.  Among  other  things 
the  speaker  said  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago  some  people  had  banded 
together  and  formed  this  nation.  Our  duty 
is  not  one  of  construction  but  of  preserva- 
tion. A  late  magazine  asserted  that 
America's  industrial  supremacy  has  been 
firmly  established,  and  we  are  now  enter- 
ing on  the  age  of  intellectual  development 
The  continuance  of  a  republic  depends  on 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens.  We  look  to  the 
schools  to  prepare  the  material  for  citizen- 
ship. The  true  educator  is  the  preserver  of 
the  nation.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
this  association  with  us.  We  will  all  benefit 
by  your  presence.  I  extend  to  you  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  its  shops  and  its  homes, 
and  bid  you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Dively,  of  the  Altoona  School 
Board,  in  the  absence  of  President  Earlen- 
baugh,  next  addressed  the  association  as 
follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president  of  the  board,  it  be- 
comes my  pleasant  duty  to  extend  to  you  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  our  city.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  am  not  gifted  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  Webster  or  a  Clay  that  I 
might   give  you   such   a   greeting   as   my 


heart  dictates.  We  are  a  new  city,  and  in 
matters  of  etiquette  may  not  measure  up 
to  the  Boston  standard,  but  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  good  this  lack,  if  it  exists, 
by  genuine  hospitality.  We  are  beginning 
to  be  known  as  a  city  of  conventions;  but 
none  are  more  welcome  than  the  one  before 
me.  In  years  past  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
a  member  of  the  first  county  institute  held 
in  Blair  County,  and  never  missed  its  ses- 
sions until  I  went  into  another  line  of  work. 
No  live  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  these 
gatherings.  At  that  first  institute  we  dis- 
cussed the  question.  Is  teaching  a  profes- 
sion? One  old  teacher  said  that  it  would 
never  be  a  profession  until  it  ceased  to  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  better-paid  lines 
of  work.  He  was  probably  thinking  of  his 
four  months*  term,  at  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
teaching  being  a  profession.  In  my  opinion 
it  ranks  only  second  to  theology.  Referring 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  association,  the 
speaker  made  the  statement  that  at  that 
time  the  ground  on  which  the  new  high 
school  stands  had  not  been  cleared  by  the 
woodman's  ax.  He  concluded  by  extend- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  to  the  association. 

Supt.  H.  J.  Wightman,  of  Altoona,  re- 
marked that  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  sessions  of  the  association 
depend  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers more  than  on  the  external  arrange- 
ments. He  then  explained  in  detail  some 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local 
committee  for  the  pleasure  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  association,  and  closed  by 
saying  that  although  the  sessions  were  just 
beginning,  Altoona  had  already  been  bene- 
fited. 

RESPONSES  TO  WELCOME. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Hefelbower,  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  Gettysburg,  made  the  first 
response:  It  is  no  small  responsibility  to 
reply  to  these  kind  and  gracious  addresses. 
The  good-will  shown  is  a  guarantee  not 
only  of  professional  profit  but  of  a  good 
time  in  Altoon^.  The  first  gentleman  who 
welcomed  us  referred  to  our  responsibili- 
ties, as  preservers  of  our  country.  They 
are  scarcely  second  to  those  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Our  foes  are  among  us  in  myriad 
forms,  but  all  resolve  themselves  into  some 
form  of  selfishness.  Success  seems  gener- 
ally dressed  in  the  garb  of  gold  or  pleas- 
ure. But  we  must  revise  our  ideals  here. 
Is  he  alone  successful  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune or  secured  a  high  position?  That 
from  which  we  suffer  is  not  theoretical 
materialism,  but  a  more  insidious  disease, 
a  practical  one,  one  which  caused  the 
graduation  of  but  one  out  of  a  class  of 
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eighteen  in  a  certain  industrial  city  of  the 
state,  the  others  having  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
begin  to  earn  some  money.  Industrial  suc- 
cess is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  let  us 
not  forsake  those  ideals  that  make  us  men. 
The  school  system  is  supposed  to  develop 
the  best  type  of  men  possible.  The  capac- 
ity to  think  higher  thoughts  is  man's  great- 
est talent.  God  forbid  that  it  should  not 
be  used.  Let  us  foster  the  highest  type 
of  idealism,  so  that  the  next  generation 
may  appreciate  more  fully  those  ideals  that 
induced  men  to  create  our  nation.  Then 
the  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  "  will  not  perish 
from  the  earth  because  it  will  be  andiored 
to  God's  throne  by  true  ideals.  We  as  an 
association  appreciate  your  welcome  and 
bid  you  God-speed  in  your  life-work. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  principal  of  the 
Keystone  State  Normal  School  at  Kutz- 
town,  spoke  earnestly,  as  follows.  As  one 
)f  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  teachers  I 
vish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  have 
pren  us  such  cordial  words  of  greeting. 
iVe  are  glad  to  be  in  this  city,  surrounded 
15  it  is  with  beautiful  mountain  scenery, 
tnd  containing  these  great  shops,  splendid 
ichools  and  churches,  and  the  homes  of  ten 
housand  well-housed  workmen.  We  in 
he  United  States  believe  in  education  as 
he  foundation  of  greatness.  The  time 
ras  when  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  Ian- 
pages  was  considered  the  proper  educa- 
ion  for  any  one ;  but  it  often  put  the,  stu- 
lent  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
nvironment.  The  educated  man  of  to-day 
an  use  his  powers  of  mind  and  will  to 
lovc  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  world. 
Vt  are  living  in  an  industrial  period.  We 
elieve  that  Sie  man  who  uses  his  hand  as 
be  instrument  of  his  brain  is  not  alto- 
ether  ignorant.  This  conception  of  edu- 
ation  has  rescued  labor  from  dishonor. 
^e  are  glad  to  assemble  here  in  this  great 
idustrial  city  where  those  in  power  believe 
lat  the  skilled  hand  should  be  controlled 
y  the  cultured  mind. 

Supt.  George  W.  Moore,  of  Chester 
bunty:  It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the 
achcrs  of  Pennsylvania  in  thanking  the 
entlemen  who  have  so  hospitably  wel- 
Mned  us  to  their  city.  They  have  our 
ratitude.  The  Pennsylvania  Educational 
ssociation  represents  the  28,000  noble 
en  and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives 
» the  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
:hools,  the  citizens  of  to-morrow.  We 
»r  a  great  deal  about  this  being  a  prac- 
cal  age,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  preeminently 

theoretical  age.  Theories  are  rife  in 
■ery  department  of  thought  and  activity — 


in  literature,  science,  finance,  religion. 
New  theories  about  health  are  set  forth 
daily.  Educational  theories  are  evolved 
by  hordes.  Each  theorizer  thinks  himself 
right  and  the  others  wrong.  Mothers' 
meetings  discuss  the  instincts  of  children, 
etc.,  and  it  is  fortunate  if  there  are  not 
as  many  theories  as  speakers.  The  chief 
desire  of  each  individual  seems  to  be  to 
evolve  a  new  theory.  In  religion  new 
theories  spring  up  like  weeds.  Social 
problems  are  to  be  solved  like  magic.  How 
eagerly  we  grasp  at  any  theory  to  get  out 
of  work!  But  after  all  in  finance  there 
are  .only  a  few  fixed  principles,  and  they 
are  not  new.  In  politics,  honesty  and 
equality  will  go  far  toward  settling  vexed 
questions.  In  the  matter  of  health  the 
maxims  have  changed  little  with  the  years. 
In  religion,  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God  and  belief  in  His  mercy  and  justice 
will  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren if  they  are  exemplified  in  the  lives 
of  parents  and  teachers. 

After  listening  to  a  solo,  "  Oh,  Dry  those 
Tears,"  by  Miss  Mary  Hare,  of  Altoona, 
it  was  announced  that  Hon.  Lyman  D. 
Gilbert,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Committee,  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  Hon.  J.  L.  Butler,  statistician  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Factory 
Inspection,  would  occupy  his  place  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question 

THE    STATUS    OF   CHILD   LABOR    IN    PENNSYL- 
VANIA, LEGAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  children  in  industrial  establishments  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  that  is  not  true. 
Certain  organizations  with  high-sounding 
titles  have  traduced  the  fair  name  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  saying  that  our  whole  indus- 
trial system  is  honeycombed  with  the  evils 
of  child  labor  and  that  our  Department 
and  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
the  State  are  not  performing  their  duties 
properly.  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  in  Pennsylvania  500,000  little  children 
employed  in  mills  and  factories.  This  is 
a  great  claim,  and  if  true  would  show  that 
those  on  whom  the  responsibility  rests 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty.  In  our  de- 
partment there  are  39  deputies  in  the  field, 
thirteen  of  them  being  in  Philadelphia;  in 
Allegheny  County  there  are  six;  the  rest 
are  scattered  over  the  State.  The  reports 
of  these  deputies  are  made  every  day,  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  compile  these  reports  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  1905  I  handled 
more  than  14,000  blanks  containing  the 
statistics  of  child  labor,  and  found  that 
there  were  over  14,000  establishments  vis- 
ited   by    the    various    deputies,    in    which 
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there  were  employed  over  900,000  persons. 
In  that  number  there  were  discovered  only 
a  little  over  48,000  children. 

Supt  Philips:   What  is  a  "child"? 

Mr.  Butler:  An  individual  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  Below 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  law  does  not  allow 
children  to  be  employed.  Of  these  48,000 
the  majority  were  nearer  sixteen  than  four- 
teen, although  there  were  a  number  who 
were  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Of  the  6,329 
children  dismissed  from  factories  last  year, 
5,321  had  passed  their  fourteenth  year,  but 
had  failed  to  obtain  the  proper  certificate. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Act  of 
1901  did  not  demand  a  certificate  such  as  is 
now  in  use,  but  simply  the  affidavit  of  the 
child's  parent  as  to  age.  The  courts  would 
not  sustain  us  in  the  prosecutions  brought 
under  it  In  1905  the  present  law  was 
passed  prescribing  the  form  of  certfiicate 
now  in  use,  but  many  employers  did  not 
know  of  the  change,  and  so  those  children 
were  dismissed  to  get  the  proper  certificate. 
There  were  three  causes  in  all  that  led  to 
the  dismissal  of  those  6,329  children — ^want 
of  certificate,  illiteracy,  and  extreme  youth. 
Of  these  6,329  children  763  were  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  The  illiterates 
numbered  245.  Some  people  say  that  the 
department  did  not  discover  all  the  chil- 
dren who  were  not  yet  14  years  old,  and 
perhaps  we  did  not.  Neither  do  we  dis- 
cover all  the  criminals  who  break  other 
laws.  Suppose  we  discovered  only  half. 
Then  there  would  have  been  only  1,500 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  em- 
ployed in  the  entire  state!  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  department  did  discover 
nearly  all,  for  we  did  not  depend  on  our 
deputies  alone.  Labor  tmions,  school  su- 
perintendents and  others  are  constantly 
writing  to  us  about  violations  of  the  law. 
I  would  have  you  believe  that  our  reports 
are  as  reliable  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  and  that  conditions  are  as  we  rep- 
resent them  to  be. 

Capt  Delany  and  myself  were  both  anx- 
ious to  have  you  hear  this  statement,  for 
we  are  closely  allied  with  you  in  this  mat- 
ter of  child  labor.  You  want  the  children 
in  school.  So  do  we.  The  law  has  given 
to  superintendents  and  principal  teachers 
the  right  to  issue  employment  certificates. 
Our  department  can  also  issue  these  cer- 
tificates, but  we  do  not  want  this  power. 
We  think  that  the  department  of  educa- 
tion should  issue  these  certificates.  The 
law  in  this  respect  is  not  good.  Another 
respect  in  which  it  is  bad  is  the  requiring 
of  superintendents  and  principal  teachers 
to  write  certificates  and  duplicates  without 
compensation.     Our     department     thinks 


that  the  law  oup;^ht  to  be  amended  so  that 
the  person  who  issues  the  certificate  should 
have  the  power  to  administer  an  oath,  and 
so  get  the  fee  for  doing  it  which  now  goes 
to  some  other  officer  who  has  none  of  the 
work  to  do. 

As  to  the  legal  state  of  affairs,  the 
courts  have  changed  that  since  the  passage 
of  our  Act  of  1905.  It  states  that  the  cer- 
tificates shall  be  issued  when  these  require- 
ments have  been  met — there  must  be  an 
affidavit  of  age,  certificate  of  birth  or  tran- 
script of  record  of  birth,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  foreigner,  where  these  latter  must  be 
lacking,  a  copy  of  passport  or  certificate 
of  arrival  at  port  of  entry.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  when  these  are  lacking  the 
teacher  last  in  charge  of  the  child  shall 
certify  to  the  educational  qualifications  of 
the  child.  During  the  same  session  of  the 
legislature  a  law  was  passed  to  protect  the 
children  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines. 
That  law  is  the  same  as  ours  except  that 
in  our  law  the  exact  form  of  certificate  is 
prescribed.  The  coal  operators  contested 
the  law  and  won  their  suit  in  the  lower 
court,  and  were  sustained  by  the  superior 
court  The  court  ruled  that  this  law  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  there  was  discrimination  in 
favor  of  certain  classes.  When  that  deci- 
sion was  published  Atttomey-General  Car- 
son said  that  our  department  was  in  ex- 
actly the  same  predicament  as  the  people 
in  the  coal  regions.  Our  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional. We  can  now  take  only  the  oath 
of  the  parent  as  to  age — any  further  de- 
mands are  illegal.  There  can  be  no  other 
educational  test  than  the  ability  to  read  and 
write.  Some  Philadelphia  school  officers 
did  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  Judge 
Rice  and  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Carson,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the 
School  Department  but  were  told  that  un- 
til there  was  further  legislation  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  would  stand. 

Supt.  Philips :  Is  the  oath  of  the  parent 
now  the  only  age  requirement? 

Mr.  Butler:  Yes. 

Question :  Must  the  duplicate  certificates 
still  be  sent  in  to  the  department? 

Mr.  Butler:  We  expect  them  to  be  sent 
to  us  in  order  that  we  may  make  our  own 
reports,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands  they 
are  absolutely  of  no  practical  value. 

Question:  Is  it  necessary  to  send  them 
in? 

Mr.  Butler:  The  courts  did  not  decide 
that  question,  but  no  harm  would  be  done 
if  they  were  not  The  provision  of  the 
Act  with  regard  to  those  duplicates  was  not 
wise.  They  ought  all  to  come  to  us  or 
else  to  the  School  Department    We  have 
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no  means  of  knowing  what  duplicates  are 
in  the  other  department. 

Question:  Is  it  illegal  to  employ  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  during 
vacation  ? 

Mr.  Butler:  It  is.  The  law  ought  how- 
ever to  make  a  distinction.  It  ought  to  be 
made  possible  to  get  employment  for  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  be  on  the  street. 
There  ought  to  be  a  vacation  certificate. 

Supt.  Philips:    Good  for  two  months? 

Mr.  Butler:  Yes.  The  law  ought  to  be 
amended  so  that  the  school  officials  alone 
could  issue  a  special  form  of  certificate. 

Mr.  Scott  Nearing,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Child  Labor  Committee:  The 
speaker  has  just  informed  you  that  certain 
philanthropic  societies  "masquerading  un- 
der some  high  sounding  society  titles  have 
traduced  the  fair  name  of  Pennsylvania." 
It  happens  to  be  true  however  that  there 
were  in  this  State  in  1900,  300,000  persons 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Classi- 
fied according  to  the  number  of  illiterate 
children,  Pennsylvania  stands  between 
Maryland  and  Florida.  There  are  forty-five 
states  and  territories  where  there  were 
fewer  child  laborers  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  only  one  where  there  were  more. 
When  we  state  these  facts  we  do  not  "  tra- 
duce the  fair  name  of  Pennsylvania,"  we 
simply  attempt  to  rally  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  the  defense  and  support  of  its 
children.  The  problem  of  the  children  as- 
sumes mighty  proportions  in  this  State.  It 
presents  a  wonderful  field  of  opportunity  to 
the  man  who  is  really  striving  to  better 
thdr  condition.  The  chief  factory  inspector 
has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  Factory  Department  had  failed 
in  its  duty  to  the  children  and  to  the  State. 
The  speaker  has  told  you  that  during  the 
year  there  were  found  employed  245  chil- 
dren who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
763  children  who  were  working  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  5,321  who  were 
employed  without  the  proper  certificate. 
In  all,  6,329  cases  of  violation  of  the  factory 
law  in  its  child  labor  provisions  alone.  To 
meet  these  6,329  violations  what  do  we  find  ? 
For  these  and  all  other  violations,  70  prose- 
cutions. One  prosecuton  to  every  90  viola- 
tions! If,  as  the  speaker  says,  the  chief 
factory  inspector  is  earnestly  striving  to 
prevent  child  labor,  why  does  he  not  prose- 
cute violations  of  the  child  labor  law  ?  The 
chief  factory  inspector  is  not  in  favor  of 
a  strict  child  labor  law.  Recently  he  wrote 
to  the  National  Glass  Budget,  a  paper  bit- 
terly opposed  to  child  labor  legislation, 
agreeing  with  them  that  the  present  law 
was  oppressive,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  certificates    could   soon   be   annulled. 


What  would  be  the  result?  As  tmder  the 
old  law,  children  10  and  11  years  old  will  be 
taken  into  the  mills  on  false  affidavits. 

Mr.  Butler:  Capt  Delany  could  not,  in 
my  opinion,  have  written  such  a  letter.  If 
I  were  to  see  what  he  did  write,  I  could 
probably  explain  the  matter  satisfactorily. 
The  present  law  was  drafted  by  our  depart- 
ment, except  two  sections.  Our  bill,  as  it 
read  then,  was  approved  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  and  took  care  of 
the  child  labor  question.  Then  a  body  of 
persons  came  up  to  Harrisburg,  a  number 
of  whom  were  women  who  had  no  children, 
and  succeeded  in  substituting  two  sections 
taken  from  a  Massachusetts  statute  for  two 
sections  drafted  by  the  department.  It  is 
those  two  sections  that  have  given  all  the 
trouble.  These  reformers  wanted  an  offi- 
cial record  of  birth.  Often  there  was  none. 
They  then  suggested  a  baptismal  record. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  came 
to  us  had  never  been  baptised ;  and  of  those 
who  had  been  baptised,  not  all  of  the  cer- 
tificates gave  the  age.  Under  that  bill  the 
Jewish  and  Italian  immigrant  have  better 
advantages  than  the  native  bom  child.  He 
had  only  to  show  a  passport,  and  if  he  could 
barely  read  and  write  he  could  obtain  em- 
ployment; while  the  native  American  child 
must  have  five  years'  schooling.  Capt.  De- 
laney  objected,  and  I  objected.  We  ought  to 
have  no  discrimination  against  our  own 
children. 

Question :  It  is  clearly  evident  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  truthful  statement  of  age 
under  the  old  law,  and  that  the  new  law  is 
of  no  effect.  How  could  we  get  a  proof  of 
age  that  is  within  the  law? 

Mr.  Butler :  We  have  a  law  that  the  court 
must  keep  a  record  of  births.  That  is  not 
quite  fourteen  years  old  yet,  but  it  will  help 
in  time.  It  will  only  affect,  however,  the 
children  who  are  born  in  the  county.  Fre- 
quently children  apply  for  work  in  a  differ- 
ent county  from  that  in  which  they  were 
bom.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  record 
of  their  birth  except  we  compel  them  to  get 
it.  We  would  be  willing  to  do  that,  but 
we  depend  largely  on  the  oath  of  the  parent. 

Supt.  Philips:  This  association  must  not 
go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  child  labor 
law.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
strictures  on  those  who  are  interested  in 
other  people's  children.  We  are  all  trying 
to  do  good. 

The  following  committees  were  then  ap- 
pointed by  President  McGinnes : 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

Legislative:  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Har- 
risburg; Supt.  Grant  Norris,  Braddock;  Dr. 
G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester;  Supt  Chas. 
Lose,  Williamsport;  Supt.  H.  L.  Putnam, 
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Towanda ;  Dr.  N,  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg, 
ex  oiHcio. 

Necrology:  Prof.  J.  C.  Hockenbury,  Cali- 
fornia S.  N.  S.;  Supt.  J.  Kelso  Green, 
Cumberland  County ;  Prof.  H.  H.  Baish,  Al- 
toona;  Miss  A.  M.  Bamford,  Pittsburg; 
Supt.  Livingstone  Seltzer,  Schuylkill  County. 

As  required  by  the  constitution,  nine 
members  were  then  named  from  the  floor  to 
serve  as  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  as 
follows.:  Supt,  Samuel  Andrews,  Pittsburg; 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Mansfield; 
Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware  Co.;  Supt. 
H.  J.  Wightman,  Altoona ;  Supt.  George  W. 
Phillips,  Scranton ;  Dr.  E.  O,  Lyte,  Millers- 
ville;  Supt.  T.  S.  Davis,  Blair  County;  Dr. 
J.  S.  Stahr,  Lancaster;  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips, 
West  Chester. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association 
confirmed  these  nominations. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
extend  the  greetings  of  this  body  to  the 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association, 
now  in  session.  The  secretary  found  it  im- 
possible to  reach  their  place  of  meeting  by 
telegraph,  but  wrote  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  opened  at  eight 
o'clock  with  Supt.  Samuel  Andrews, 
of  Pittsburg,  in  the  chair.  An  invitation 
had  been  given  to  all  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  take  seats  on  the  platform,  and 
in  response  there  appeared  former  presi- 
dents Andrews,  Coughlin,  Philips  (West 
Chester),  Stahr,  Flickinger,  Hamilton, 
Smith,  Jack,  Secretary  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of 
forty  years'  service,  and  Treasurer  David 
S.  Keck,  who  has  looked  after  the  finances 
for  some  twenty-five  years  or  longer, 

Supt.  Andrews,  in  introducing  President 
McGinnes,  spoke  as  follows:  You  observe 
that  the  subject  is,  "We  are  Fifty  To- 
night." This  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  ladies  present,  although  there  are  gen- 
tlemen on  the  platform  who  would  be  glad 
if  they  were  but  fifty  to-night.  Fifty  years 
is  a  long  time,  but  we  are  glad  that  although 
fifty  we  are  young,  and  really  only  begin- 
ning to  grow.  Our  responsibility  is  grow- 
ing and  we  must  grow  with  it.  With  regard 
to  our  President,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
have  relinquished  the  office  to  him,  because 
I  know  him  to  have  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  thoroughly  at  heart 
I  know  of  no  man  who  will  better  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  Earnest,  successful 
in  his  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  State,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 


introducing  to  you  Dr.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  of 
Steel  ton. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"WE  ARE  FIFTY  TO-NIGHT." 

One  of  the  thoughts  that  was  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  founder  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  was  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  education  by  the  Statc. 
That  this  thought  .was  not  carried  into 
execution  immediately  was  due  largely  to 
the  diversity  of  nationalities  and  religious 
beliefs  represented  in  the  Province. 

When  the  State  was  organized,  the  con- 
stitution provided  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion be  furnished  "  at  low  prices,"  and  that 
all  useful  learning  be  "encouraged  and 
promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 
This  seemed  like  a  progressive  step,  but  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  such  for  the  reason 
that  what  it  contemplated  was  being  ac- 
complished already,  through  the  community 
schools,  the  church  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  new  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
in  1790,  did  take  advanced  ground,  how- 
ever, when  it  declared  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  be  taught  gratis.  The 
value  of  a  system  of  general  elementary 
schools  to  a  republic  did  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  at  that  time,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  authorities  were  generous 
in  their  support  of  higher  education.  The 
records  show  that  between  the  adoption  of 
the  second  constitution,  and  1834,  a  period 
of  forty-four  years,  charters  were  granted 
to  one  university,  five  colleges  and  upwards 
of  sixty  academies. 

Not  only  were  charters  granted  to  these 
institutions  but  nearly  all  of  them  received 
grants  of  either  land  or  money.  In  order 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
every  county,  these  colleges  and  academies 
were  required  to  furnish  free  tuition  to 
from  three,  to  ten,  poor  children;  the  pur- 
pose being  to  prepare  them  for  teachers. 
In  1802,  the  first  law  was  passed  to  secure 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor  through- 
out the  state.  This  law  was  crude  in  form 
and  for  the  most  part  ineffective  in  results, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  en- 
actments which  led  up  finally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  school  system,  thirty- 
two  years  thereafter.  Out  of  the  failure 
to  educate  the  poor  as  a  class,  grew  the 
successful  efforts  to  educate  the  rising  gen- 
eration, "  indiscriminately  and  universally." 
Without  doubt,  the  crowning  act  in  the 
careers  of  the  commonwealth's  line  of  dis- 
tinguished governors,  was  the  signing  of 
the  declaration  of  Pennsylvania's  Educa- 
tional  Independence  by   Governor  Wolfe, 
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April  I,  1834,  and  doubtless  the  most  elo- 
quent defensive  appeal,  ever  made  by  & 
Pennsylvania   legislator,    was   the   one    in 

I      which   Thaddeus    Stevens    refers   to   that 

I      governor : 

I  "I  have  seen  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  commonwealth  violently  as- 
sailed as  the  projector  and  father  of  this 
law.  I  am  not  the  eulogist  of  that  gentle- 
man; he  has  been  guilty  of  many  deep 
political  sins.  But  he  deserves  the  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  the  people,  for  the  steady, 
untiring  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  in 
favor  of  common  schools.  I  will  not  say 
his  exertions  in  that  cause  have  covered 
all,  but  they  have  atoned  for  many  of  his 
errors.  I  trust  that  the  people  of  this  state 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  choose  be- 
tween a  supporter  and  an  opposer  of  free 
schools.  But  if  it  should  come  to.  that,  if 
that  is  to  be  made  the  turning  point  on 
which  we  are  to  cast  our  suffrages,  if  the 
opponent  of  education  were  my  most  inti- 
mate personal  and  political  friend,  and  the 
free  school  candidate  my  most  obnoxious 
enemy,  I  should  deem  it  my  duty,  as  a 
patriot,  at  this  moment  of  our  intellectual 
crisis,  to  forget  all  other  considerations 
and  to  place  myself,  tmhesitatingly  and 
cordially,  in  the  ranks  of  him  whose  ban- 
ner streams  in  light." 

Another  epoch  in  our  educational  his- 
tory was  that  all-important  formative  pe- 
riod, between  the  adoption  of  the  free 
school  system  in  1834  and  the  reformative 
period,  beginning  in  the  early  fifties. 
These  were  the  years  of  organization.  In 
this  instance  they  were  years  of  groping  in 
the  darkness.  An  untried  educational 
ocean  was  to  be  crossed  with  neither  chart 
nor  compass  to  point  the  way.  A  great 
constructive  work  was  to  be  accomplished, 
with  comparatively  inexperienced  hands  to 
accomplish  it  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  the 
youthful  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
frankly  admitted  that  he  knew  about  as 
much  of  the  detail  of  school  affairs  as  he 
did  of  the  local  geography  of  the  moon. 
Although  the  men  of  this  early  formative 
period  were  comparatively  ignorant  of 
their  duties,  they  spared  no  thought  in 
learning  them  and  no  energy  in  mastering 
them.  A  keen  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  before  them  begot  in 
them  the  spirit  of  intelligent  endeavor,  and 
much  that  is  valuable  and  permanent  in 
the  system  of  to-day  stands  as  a  monument 
to  their  well-directed  eflforts.  During  this 
period  important  school  movements  were 
agitated  and  equally  important  laws  were 
enacted.  These  laws,  however,  were  in 
the  direction  largely  of  material  improve- 
ment   Very  little  was  done  to  improve  the 


teacher  and  the  teaching  process.  The 
teachers  of  1835  taught  about  as  well  as  the 
teachers  of  1850.  The  salaries  of  the  for- 
mer date  were  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the 
latter  date,  and  the  fifteen  years  failed  to 
increase  the  term  to  the  extent  of  the  frac- 
tion of  a  day.  Naturally,  the  "  letter  "  of 
the  school  was  maximized  and  the  "  spirit " 
of  it  minimized.  The  process  of  growing 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  vital  needs  of 
the  schools  was  a  slow  process,  as  it  al- 
ways is,  when  it  is  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  leaders  saw 
visions  long  before  they  became  realities. 

James  Findlay,  the  first  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  conservatism,  had  a  dim  vision  of 
the  county  superintendency.  This  vision 
appeared  with  increasing  brightness  before 
«ach  of  his  successors  in  office  down  to 
1854,  when  the  dim  glass  was  removed  and 
the  County  Superintendent  appeared  upon 
the  educational  platform. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  the  second 
superintendent,  was  among  the  first  to  be- 
hold the  vision  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
Before  he  was  in  office  a  year  he  saw  in  the 
dim  future  two  teachers'  seminaries,  one 
in  the  east  and  the  other  in  the  west,  each 
equipped  with  a  model  school  and  model 
teachers.  He  lived  to  see  and  to  help  to 
shape  a  reality  far  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

The  decade  from  1850  to  i860  well  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Renaissance  period  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  State.  This 
was  the  period  that  gave  birth  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Teachers'  Association.  More  was 
done  by  way  of  legislative  enactment  to 
vitalize  and  to  invigorate  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  in  these  ten  years,  than  in  all  of 
the  preceding  years  of  the  State's  existence. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  meeting, 
as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  ever  held 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  the  Harrisburg  Convention  of  January 
16  and  17,  1850.  Its  delegates  were  large- 
hearted,  public-spirited  men  with  great 
faith  in  the  public  schools  and,  therefore, 
intensely  interested  in  their  welfare.  They 
came  with  lofty  motives  and  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  and,  further- 
more, they  came  with  a  determination  to 
accomplish  definite  results,  a  statement 
which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  predicated 
of  all  educational  conventions.  Among 
the  guiding  spirits  of  this  meeting  stood 
the  peerless  constructive,  educational 
statesman,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  Hear 
the  ring  of  the  voice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion be  made,  distinct  from  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary  of   the    Commonwealth.     Resolved, 
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that  a  Common  School  Journal  be  published. 
Resolved,  that,  State  Normal  Schools  be 
established.  Resolved,  that  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  associations  be  organized  in  every 
County  in  the  State.  Resolved,  that  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  be  estab- 
lished. How  significant  that  report  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  educational  history  I  It 
is  said  that  these  resolutions  were  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  They  were  pub- 
lished soon  thereafter,  and  so  generously 
were  they  circulated,  that  scarcely  a  home 
between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Delaware  was 
without  a  copy.  The  progressive  school 
men  of  the  State  had  undertaken  a  great 
work.  To  accomplish  it,  public  sentiment 
had  to  be  created  and  fostered.  To  arouse 
this  sentiment  educational  organizations 
were  essential.  Accordingly  such  organiza- 
tions were  effected  in  nearly  every  county* 
in  the  State.  Logically,  the  thought  was 
conceived  that  if  county  organization  is  a 
good  thing,  state  organization  could  not  help 
but  be  a  good  thing.  In  accordance  with 
this  conception,  a  call  came  from  the  ever- 
progressive  county  of  Allegheny,  for  an 
educational  convention  to  be  held  in  Harris- 
burg  in  December,  1852.  The  call  was 
heeded  by  numerous  other  counties  and  the 
result  was  the  organization  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association. 

Strictly  speaking,  in  point  of  time  the  As- 
sociation is  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  but  con- 
sidering its  years  of  active  educational 
work  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  anniversaiy  on  this  occasion.  This 
meeting  completes  fifty  years  of  organized 
effort,  under  fifty  different  sets  of  officers, 
under  the  two  constitutions,  one  adopted  at 
the  preliminary  meeting  at  Harrisburg  and 
the  other  at  the  Williamsport  meeting  in 
1900.  Semi-annual  meetings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years,  but  the  officers  were 
changed  but  once  each  year. 

Four  annual  sessions  were  omitted,  1862, 
on  account  of  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  Civil  War.  No  session  was  held  in  1879, 
owinjr  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
sessions  of  1893  and  1904,  respectively,  were 
omitted  on  account  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition. 

An  attempt  to  present  anything  like  a 
connected  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association  at  this  time  is  not 
my  purpose.  As  it  has  lived  through  these 
years,  its  every  act  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  careful  record  through  the  channel  of 
its  official  organ,  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal.  Then,  too,  its  accumulated  body  of 
rich  educational  thought  and  experience, 
has  been  drawn  upon  time  and  time  again 
by  its  members  and  its  friends  for  the  pur- 


pose of  illustration  and  comparison.  This 
running  history  of  the  association,  so  intel- 
ligently preserved,  together  with  the  e<jually 
accurate  record  of  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions that  have  grown  out  of  these  published 
proceedings,  would  make  a  further  attempt 
at  history  writing  a  matter  of  repetition. 

While  the  first  organization  was  effected 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  leading  public 
sentiment  along  general  educational  lines, 
the  more  comprehensive  scope  of  its  work 
is  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tion;  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania.  Looking  back  over  the  Asso- 
ciation's record,  one  can  not  help  but  con- 
clude that  it  has  done  much  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  has 
been  a  creator  and  a  leader  of  educational 
sentiment.  It  has  helped  to  elevate  and  dig- 
nify the  profession  of  teaching  and  it  has 
been  a  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  general  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
University.  True,  it  has  had  its  dis- 
couraging vicissitudes.  It  has  had  its  per- 
plexing problems.  As  a  rule  these  prob- 
lems have  been  met  with  an  intelligence  and 
a  vigor  that  were  bound  to  solve  them. 
While  much  has  been  done,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  In  the  language  of  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  association,  who  is 
still  with  us,  "We  follow  in  the  lines 
marked  out  for  us  by  those  who  have  la- 
bored under  greater  difficulties  perhaps  than 
those  which  confront  us  in  this  generation. 
Our  work  is  not  ended.  Great  issues  under 
changed  conditions  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  front.  It  becomes  our  duty  as  edu- 
cators to  understand  these  conditions  and 
to  meet  the  issues  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live."  Some  of  these 
issues  are  hinted  at  in  the  "greetings"  to 
which  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing in  a  few  minutes. 

At  least  one  problem  that  confronts  the 
association  as  an  association  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  demand  a  reference  to  it  at 
this  time.  It  is  this :  Under  the  constitution 
of  1900  the  association  greatly  broadened 
its  scope  of  effort  and  its  field  of  influence. 
It  is  no  longer  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association. 
The  wisdom  of  this  is  apparent  in  that  it 
welds  into  unity  all  the  educational  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Growing  out  of  the 
new  constitution  various  departments  have 
been  organized.  The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  when  the 
fact  is  remembered  that  by  this  method  of 
effort  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  teachers  and  furthermore 
it  lends  encouragement  to  special  lines  of 
investigation  that  would  scarcely  be  possible 
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nnder  former  conditions.  The  problem, 
however,  that  is  beginning  to  present  itself 
for  solution  is  this:  How  to  preserve  the 
anity,  contemplated  in  the  constitution  when 
the  principle  of  isolation  and  division  of 
effort  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Sq)arate  meetings  of  separate  departments 
in  separate  cities  on  separate  dates  may  be 
iriiolesome  to  the  departments,  but  too  much 
of  it  can  not  help  but  prove  disintegrating 
to  the  general  association. 

Then,  too,  since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  gen- 
eral association  have  all  been  held  in  our 
larger  cities.  This  being  true,  a  large 
enrollment  was  assured  in  each  instance  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  local  teachers.  As  a  result  the  various 
department  meetings  held  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  general  association  were  well 
represented.  The  probability  is  that  some 
of  our  meetings  in  the  near  future  will  be 
held  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  where 
the  local  enrollment  by  force  of  circum- 
stances must  be  comparatively  small.  It  is 
readily  to  be  seen  that  if  the  departments 
are  to  depend  upon  the  teachers  of  the  vicin- 
ity for  their  support  when  there  are  but 
few  teachers  in  the  vicinity,  some  of  these 
departments  will  fail  in  their  purpose. 

After  all  the  Association  is  a  state  or- 
ganiiation  and  while  it  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  encourage  a  large  local  enroll- 
ment it  should  do  fully  as  much  to  secure 
not  only  a  large  and  well  distributed  state 
enrollment,  but  a  large  and  equally  well 
distributed  state  attendance.  A  sober  sec- 
ond thought  can  not  help  but  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  highest  success  of  the 
association  in  the  next  decade  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  each  one 
of  us  lends  our  hands  to  bring  about  ^s 
generous  state  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  "  we  are  fifty  to-night,"  and 
who  so  lacking  in  genuine  sentiment  as  to 
chide  us  for  boasting  of  the  fact?  To  have 
lived  in  fifty  of  the  fullest  and  best  years, 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
exaltation.  Then,  to  have  the  consciousness 
of  being  a  part  of  the  great  procession  that 
continues  to  bear  hijg^er  and  higher  the 
banner  of  truth  and  light,  is  just  cause  for 
pride  in  any  bosom. 

There  is  something  of  an  analogy  between 
the  experiences  of  an  organization  and  those 
of  an  individual.  That  man  who  reaches 
the  fiftieth  milestone  in  his  life's  history,  is 
l^ing  in  power  of  appreciation  if  he  fails 
to  recall  a  variety  of  experiences,  some 
pleasant,  others  disagreeable.  He  recalls 
with  satisfaction  his  successful  conquest 
over  the  ills  to  which  childhood  is  heir ;  the 
whooping  cough,  the  measles,  the  mumps, 


and  he  takes  much  satisfaction  out  of  the 
thought  that  he  has  outlived  them  all.  So, 
too,  with  an  organization  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. It  has  its  periods  of  depression, 
as  well  as  of  exultation.  There  were  times 
in  the  history  of  our  association  when  its 
pulse  was  far  from  being  normal,  and 
when  its  respiration  was  rather  feeble. 
Fortunately,  it  inherited  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution and,  as  a  result,  it  was  enabled  to 
pass  through  all  of  its  periods  of  childish 
infirmity  without  exhausting  any  of  its  vi- 
tality. Then  too  while  the  association  has 
led  an  active  life,  the  insinuation  has  never 
been  made  that  it  has  been  overworked,  that 
it  has  been  exhausted  by  bending  the  fatigue 
line,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  retarded  by 
arrested  development  In  brief,  it  comes 
up  to  the  half-century  mark  with  firm  tread, 
with  head  erect,  with  healthy  life-blood, 
circulating  in  every  vein,  and  with  keen 
ejres,  facing  to  the  front  To-night  it  glo- 
ries in  the  strength  of  vigorous  manhood. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  men  who  served  in 
the  capacity  of  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  these  years  are  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  Several  of  them  are  with  us 
in  person  on  this  occasion.  All  of  them 
are  with  us  in  spirit  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  interest  to  know  the  total  number  of 
members  that  have  belonged  in  these 
years  that  have  not  yet  answered  the  last 
great  call.  Such  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. Suffice  it  to  sav  that  while  hundreds 
are  with  us,  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  are 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
Shall  we  not  before  listening  to  the  greet- 
ings of  the  living  pay  a  silent  tribute  to  the 
memories  of  the  dead? 

After  a  few  moments  of  absolute  silence. 
President  McGinnis  read  from  the  follow- 
ing series  of  letters  in  the  order  of  dates : 

GREETINGS   FROM    SURVIVING   EX-PRESIDENTS. 

AlUntown,  iSdS.—To  all  the  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  assembled  at  Altoona  on  the 
Fiftieth  Annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion,— to  the  older  members  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  labor  during  the  earlier 
years  and  to  whom  my  heart  goes  out  in 
warmest  sympathy  and  kindly  remem- 
brance, and  to  the  younger  members,  who 
with  their  intelligent  grasp  of  the  newer 
educational  problems  and  who  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  on  the  work  to  higher  standards, — 
I  send  my  most  cordial  greetings  and  an 
expression  of  my  high  appreciation  of  what 
the  former  have  done  in  the  years  gone 
by  and  what  the  latter  will  do  in  the  years 
to  come  when  those  of  «s  who  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  educational 
pioneers,  Burrowes,  Hickok,  Wickersham, 
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and  others,  shall,  with  these,  have  passed 
to  "the  undiscovered  country,  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveller  returns."  While  my 
health  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  Altoona,  may  I  crave  the  kindly 
remembrance  of  the  members  present, 
older  and  younger,  for  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  popular  education  for  more 
than  fifty  years. — Edward  Brooks,  PhUa- 
delphia,  June  i8. 

Greensburg,  i86p, — A  greeting  to  the 
teachers  of  my  native  state  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  their  Edu- 
cational Association!  A  joyous  greeting, 
not  only  because  of  the  rapid  development 
and  progress  of  educational  work  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  but  because  of  the 
happy  memories  of  the  annual  meetings  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ! 

Forty  years  ago,  in  an  address  before 
this  Association,  at  Gettysburg,  Professor 
Wickersham,  speaking  of  the  future  prog- 
ress in  education  and  in  material  affairs, 
said  he  did  not  doubt  but  some  of  those 
listening  to  him  would  live  to  see  ships 
sailing  through  the  air  under  perfect  con- 
trol, as  they  now  do  upon  the  sea.  Some 
of  us  smiled  at  his  vision,  but  the  Pro- 
fessor's ships  are  coming  into  port.  It  is 
only  about  seventy  years  since  the  public 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  enacted 
into  law,  at  first  a  local  option  affair.  It 
is  only  a  little  over  fifty  years  since  the 
County  Superintendency  was  established, 
and  the  Normal  School  idea  was  engrafted 
into  the  law.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
development  and  advancement  of  the  first 
thirty  years  is  due  to  that  noble  layman, 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  To  this  add 
the  progress  of  the  forty  years  since  the 
Professor's  vision,  and  surely  we  can  see 
that  his  ships  are  coming  in. 

In  material  progress  our  country  has 
gone  forward  more  rapidly  than  the 
dreamer  foresaw,  and  has  become  first  in 
wealth,  first  in  power,  first  in  influence, 
first  in  true  greatness — a  peace-maker 
among  the  nations.  In  our  rapid  develop- 
ment we  have  not  been  free  from  the  ills 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir.  Carbuncles 
have  appeared  which  require  the  bright 
rays  of  publicity  and  the  probe  of  prosecu- 
tion to  heal.  Men  in  their  haste  for  power 
and  wealth  have  forgotten  to  be  honest. 
A  song-writer  once  said :  "  Let  me  write 
the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who 
make  its  laws."  The  teachers  of  a  nation's 
children  have  a  more  potent  influence  than 
the  song-writers  and  the  law-makers.  In 
the  present  tearing-away  of  the  mask  from 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  so-called  great 
men  and  captains  of  industry,  it  is  plain 


that  the  g^eat  mass  of  the  people  are  hon- 
est, and  Uiat,  more  than  all  else,  they  love 
an  honest  man.  The  public  school  teach- 
ers of  the  land  have  not  been  abroad  in 
vain!  The  public  conscience  may  have 
become  seared  in  the  commercial  scramble 
that  is  rife,  and  the  eyes  of  the  public 
become  dimmed  by  the  glamour  of  reputed 
success,  but  when  the  awakening  comes* 
the  great  majority  of  common  people, 
taught  by  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
are  right  at  heart.  That  very  essential 
element  of  character, — common  honesty, — 
is  in  them,  and  they  want  it  in  their  lead- 
ers. Above  all  things  continue  the  use  of 
this  necessary  fiber  in  character  building. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  public 
school  system,  what  next?  The  children 
are  already  burdened  with  the  number  of 
studies,  and  their  arms  are  often  weary 
with  the  load  of  text-books.  But  present 
conditions  demand  attention  to  industrial 
education, — manual  training, — in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  A  place  must  be  found  for  it, 
even  if  it  should  be  by  the  elimination  of 
certain  fads,  or  non-essentials. 

The  Ex's,  who  are  expected  to  adorn  the 
platform  by  their  presence,  by  their  dig- 
nity, their  grace  I  What  of  them  ?  There 
should  be  a  goodly  number  left,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  mere  "  has  beens  "  among 
them.  It  is  hoped  they  will  "  make  proof  " 
in  their  "appearance,"  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, you  can  "ask  them." — S.  S.  Jack, 
Decatur,  Illinois,  June  ^j. 

Philadelphia,  i8j2. — The  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association,  fifty  years  old : 
All  honor  to  its  founders,  but  few  of  whom 
are  living!  State  Normal  Schools;  a  sep- 
arate School  Department;  increase  of 
school  term  from  four  to  seven  months; 
Teachers'  Institutes;  County  and  City 
Superintendents,  Township  High  Schools 
— in  short  for  all  these  and  many  other 
beneficent  school  measures  found  upon  our 
statute  books,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  influence  of  this  organization. — Henry 
Houck,  Harrishurg,  June  28, 

Shippensburg,  1874. — ^The  last  fifty  years 
has  been  a  history-making  epoch  and  in  no 
line  of  state  or  national  development  has 
greater  progress  been  made  than  in  educa- 
tion. A  little  more  than  fifty  years  as;©  the 
good  old  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
was  shaken  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  by 
the  eloquent  plea  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  for 
free  schools,  and  supported  by  the  sturdy 
Wolfe  and  other  great  souls  he  planted  the 
banner  of  free  education  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  state.  The  strug- 
gle was  long  and  bitter,  but  the  victory  was 
complete  and  to-day  no  State  in  the  Union, 
yea,  no  country  in  the  world,  has  a  grander 
or  more  enthusiastic  educational  army  than 
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has  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  organized  teachers  have  always  been  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  with  "  Excelsior !  " 
engraven  upon  their  banner.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  mixture  of  races  will  develop  the 
perfect  man,  his  future  home  will  surely  be 
found  in  the  Keystone  State.  The  Swede 
from  the  icy  north,  who  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware; the  liberty-loving  Anglo-Saxon  who 
came  with  Penn;  the  stolid  German  whose 
descendants  cover  the  rich  lowlands;  the 
vivacious  Celt  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  fills  all  the  avenues  of  trade;  the  hot- 
blooded  Italian  and  Hun  who  dig  in  our 
mines  and  work  in  our  mills  become  through 
the  influence  of  our  public  schools  the  lov- 
ers of  our  flae  and  the  speakers  of  our  lan- 
guage. All  honor  to  the  educational  pio- 
neers who  blazed  the  way  to  our  present 
greatness  I  Deck  the  graves  of  Stevens, 
Wolfe,  Burrowes,  Hickock,  Cobum,  Wick- 
ersham,  Higbee  with  evergreens  and  flow- 
ers, for  although  dead  their  deeds  remain  a 
constant  incentive  to  those  who  work  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  race. — Geo.  /.  Luckey, 
Frederick,  Md.,  May  jo. 

WUkes-Barre,  i8/^. — I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1859,  have  attended  twenty-two  an- 
nual meetings,  and  was  honored  in  1874 
by  being  unanimously  elected  President  for 
1875,  when  the  association  met  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  I  send  cordial  greetings  to  all  the 
members  of  the  association;  but  especially 
to  my  predecessors.  Doctors  Brooks  and 
Houck,  and  to  all  the  others,  whether  hon- 
ored with  the  "  semilunar  fardels  "  or  not, 
who  are  within  the  influence  of  this  occa- 
sion, wishing  them  all  health  and  happiness 
and  success  in  all  pure  and  laudable  ambi- 
tions. As  to  myself,  I  was  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  for  forty-seven  consecutive 
years,  ending  in  1889.  I  have  passed  my  81  st 
milestone  on  iter  vitae,  but  I  am  in  good 
health,  and  can  still  make  a  mile  in  fourteen 
minutes  on  terra  Hrrna,  I  have  always 
abjured  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
drinks  and  have  kept  clear  of  foot-ball  and 
champion  athletics.  But  the  past  is  fixed 
beyond  recall  or  change,  and  all  our  inter- 
ests lie  in  the  future;  on  that  future  my 
chief  thoughts  now  center;  so  trusting  in 
God  and  His  redemptive  grace,  I  move  on 
into  "  the  mystery  of  that  destiny  that  eye 
hath  not  seen." 

What  then?    Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hath  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 

The  night  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light ; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear. 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 


Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress; 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day. 
—W.  W.  Woodruff,  West  Chester,  June  30. 

Erie,  iSjy. — ^An  association  that  has  for 
fifty  years  guided  the  educational  work  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
justly  proud  of  its  achievements.  Almost 
every  advanced  step  in  education  in  the 
State  has  originated  in  this  association. 
Limited  space  restricts  me  to  the  work 
done  at  the  meeting  held  at  Erie  in  1877. 
It  was  an  era  of  railroad  strikes,  when 
travel  was  fraught  with  apprehension  if 
not  with  actual  danger;  hence  the  attend- 
ance was  not  large.  In  some  respects  this 
was  an  advantage,  as  the  sessions  were 
devoted  closely  to  business,  with  but  little 
outside  attraction.  The  prominent  topic 
for  discussion  was  "A  Complete  System 
of  Public  Schools,"  including  a  State  Uni- 
versity and  local  high  schools.  Strange  as 
it  may  now  seem,  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion to  a  State  University;  and  a  resolution 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  course  of  studies  for 
public  high  schools  to  be  partially  supported 
by  the  state,  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  High  School  is  fast  becoming  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  the  State  University 
will  eventually  follow.  At  this  meeting 
the  system  of  county  representation  was 
inaugurated.  The  other  discussions,  which 
were  then  only  prophetic,  were  physical 
culture,  school  museums,  and  local  super- 
vision— practically  all  the  "reforms"  ad- 
vocated at  Erie  in  *yy  have  either  been 
accomplished  or  are  in  course  of  adoption. 
— Geo,  L.  Maris,  Philadelphia,  June  16. 

Reading,  iSyS, — It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  this, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Educational  Association.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation from  1868  to  1887  and  to  enjoy  the 
fellowship  of  the  leaders  and  workers  in 
matters  educational  in  this  great  common- 
wealth. Although  not  an  active  worker  in 
the  ranks  during  these  later  years,  yet  my 
interest  in  the  public  school  system  has 
never  failed  and  it  would  have  been  a  g^eat 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  attend 
this  anniversary  meeting,  renew  old  ac- 
quaintance and  greet  old-time  friends 
whom  I  recall  with  most  pleasant  memory. 
I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Asso- 
ciation during  1878,  when  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  at  Reading.  The  remembrance  of 
the  times  in  which  we  held  sweet  com- 
munion together  are  among  the  bright 
j  recollections  of  the  days  that  are  past. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  future  success  of 
our  State  Association  and  the  noble  mem- 
bers of  the  past  and  present,  I  bid  you 
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God-speed. — W.  N.  Aiken,  New  Castle, 
June  21. 

York,  1880. — Replying  to  the  request  of 
your  committee,  I  gladly  send  my  greeting 
to  the  Association  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  birthday.  The  Association  was 
of  great  value  to  me,  its  fellowships  most 
delightful,  and  my  memories  of  it  are  all 
pleasant.  I  hope  that  it  may  always  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  helpful  influence  in  the 
great  cause  of  education  and  to  promote 
the  best  and  the  highest  interests  of  hu- 
manity.— B.  F.  Shaub,  Lancaster,  June  8. 

Washington,  Pa.,  1881. — I  gladly  accept 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  Sirough  your 
invitation  to  send  some  greeting  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. I  had  the  honor  of  being  its  presi- 
dent during  the  year  it  reached  the  quar- 
ter-century mark.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
know  that  during  the  twenty-five  years 
since  then  it  has  grown  stronger  numer- 
ically, financially  and  influentially,  as 
witnessed  in  its  power  for  securing  the  en- 
actment of  laws  which  recognize  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  child  to  the  best 
educational  facilities  possible.  Nowhere 
have  the  educational  needs  of  our  great 
State  been  more  intelligently  recognized, 
more  ably  considered,  and  more  persistently 
urged  upon  our  legislators  than  in  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  this  body.  While  the 
Association  has  not  put  itself  on  record 
as  being  strongly  pronounced  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  so-called  "  fads  and  fan- 
cies" that  have  invaded  our  school  cur- 
riculums,  it  has  always  been  most  persistent 
in  advocacy  of  thorough  work  in  the  essen- 
tials necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the 
pupil  for  his  special  pursuit  in  life,  whether 
commercial,  mechanical  or  professional. 
The  three  R's  are  unqualifiedly  the 
foundation  of  this  preparation.  That 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation may  continue  to  grow  in  its 
usefulness  in  promoting  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Keystone  State  during  the 
next  half-century  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
your  humble  co-laborer — Jesse  Newlin, 
Port  Carbon,  June  16. 

Williamsport,  1883. — ^The  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association:  May  it 
live  and  grow  and  prosper! — Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Harrisburg. 

Meadville,  1884. — Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  educational  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania since  my  incumbency  in  1884. 
May  the  good  work  go  on.  May  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  Keystone  State  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  to  grow,  always  wel- 
coming the  new,  but  steadily  holding  on  to 
the  old  and  the  true,  until  our  banner  floats 
triumphantly  over  all  those  of  our  sister 


republics. — Samuel  A.  Boer,  Reading, 
June  28. 

Harrisburg,  188$. — The  superintendent  of 
the  Allegheny  public  schools  sends  greeting 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation now  holding  its  fiftieth  anniversary- 
session  at  Altoona.  Twenty-one  years  ago 
the  subscriber  had  the  honor  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations  at  the  meeting  held  at 
Harrisburg,  in  the  historic  and  romantic 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna.  Governor  Pat- 
tison  delivered  an  interesting  address  at  one 
of  the  evening  sessions.  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
also  delivered  an  address  which  was 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  The  leading  spi- 
rits in  that  meeting  were  Drs.  Brooks, 
Schaeffer,  Waller,  Buehrle,  Luckey,  Houck, 
and  others.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended, discussions  spirited  and  well  sus- 
tained. Indeed,  I  never  saw  our  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers,  generally,  so  spry.  They 
seemed  to  fairly  absorb  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  the  locality.  I  have  the  most  pleas- 
mg  recollections  of  that  meeting;  nothing 
transpired  at  any  of  the  sessions  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  One  of 
the  subjects  discussed  was  needed  legisla- 
tion. Since  that  time  we  have  secured  most 
of  the  legislation  then  desired,  and  very 
much,  too,  that  was  not  desired  and  that  is 
of  no  use  to  either  man  or  beast.  Let  me 
here  suggest  that  a  good  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  our  next  annual  meeting  would 
be  "Useless  and  Pernicious  School  Legis- 
lation." Since  the  Harrisburg  meeting 
many  sad  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  of  our  association,  and  the  next 
twenty-one  years  will  bring  to  us  still 
others  more  sad  and  serious.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
count, at  the  expiration  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  the  good  things  accomplished  with 
the  same  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
we  now  recall  the  accomplishments  of  the 
fifty  years  just  past. — John  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny,  June  2p. 

Allentown,  1886. — ^The  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Allen- 
town  in  1886,  twenty  years  ago.  There  was 
an  enrollment  of  620  members.  The  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings  from  the  opening 
until  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  highly 
commendable.  The  meeting  made  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  the  commonwealth. — John  Q. 
Stewart,  New  Castle,  June  2^. 

Clearfield,  188;.— The  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association  has  broadened  our 
intellectual  horizon,  been  an  inspiration  to 
greater  achievements,  and  helped  us  to 
change  our  educational  ideals  into  actuals. — 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre,  June  /p. 

Mauch  Chunk,  i8go, — To  have  lived 
through  the  last  fifty  years  is  to  have  seen 
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the  most  marvelous  half-century  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  in  material  prosperity, 
progress  in  scientific  investigation,  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forces  of  nature  in  the  service 
of  man,  philanthropic  impulses,  large  and 
beneficent  enterprises  and  movements  for 
the  elevation  of  mankind  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  this  half-century  is  un- 
paralleled. To  have  lived  through  this 
period,  enjoying  its  privileges  and  blessings, 
without  contributing  anything  toward  these 
grand  results,  is  to  have  missed  rare  oppor- 
tonities  and  to  have  been  criminally  negli- 
gent and  indolent 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation, that  to-day  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  can  justify  its  existence  only 
by  evidence  of  having  done  its  part 
toward  making  the  world  better.  That 
it  has  done  this  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  But  the  results  of  spiritual 
forces  are  not  easily  measured.  It  is  not 
so  difficult  to  estimate  the  growth  of  the 
material  side  of  educational  progress,  that 
which  manifests  itself  in  buildings,  equip- 
I  ments,  appliances,  etc.  While  very  impor- 
tant, these  things  do  not  constitute  the  vital 
I  features  of  education.  The  influence  of  a 
I  conscientious  teacher  on  the  life  of  a  single 
I  pupil  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  calcu- 
lation. How  much  he  contributes  to  the 
formation  of  high  ideals,  lofty  purposes, 
,  worthy  ambitions,  noble  impulses  and  strong 
determinations,  no  finite  mind  can  discern. 
How  impossible  then  to  calculate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  combined  membership  of  this 
association  since  its  organization.  As  an 
organization,  however,  its  influence  in  shap- 
ing many  of  the  educational  movements  in 
the  state  has  been  apparent  It  has  fur- 
nished the  principal  forum  in  our  state  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  theories  and 
the  questions  of  school  policy.  In  the  school 
legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  embodied 
the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  association.  The  men 
and  women  constituting  the  membership 
since  its  organization  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  Sie  battle  for  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  public  school,  the  college  and  the 
university.  Thus,  while  but  a  small  part  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  association 
can  be  tabulated  or  pointed  out  definitely,  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  persons 
that  it  has  been  a  potent  force  in  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  our  state. 

I  am  glad  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
this  great  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
teachers.  My  membership  began  in  1872, 
since  which  time  I  have  attended  most  of  its 
meetings,  and  at  different  times  have  been 
permitted  to  take  some  humble  part  in  its 
proceedings.    At  the  meeting  in  Altoona  in 


1889,  the  association  honored  me  by  elect- 
ing me  as  its  president,  and  I  presided  at 
the  meeting  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  1890.  And 
so,  as  one  of  the  ex-presidents,  I  offer  my 
hearty  greetings.  An  individual  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifty  years  is  suppose!  to 
have  at  least  reached  his  maturity,  and  must 
expect  to  decline  in  physical  vigor  as  years 
are  added.  Not  so  with  an  institution  such 
as  this,  which  is  all  the  while  receiving 
young  blood  into  its  veins.  At  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  its  existence  it  has  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  and  experience  of  all  its 
past  history  as  an  endowment,  and  the 
prestige  of  past  victories  to  inspire  it  on  to 
higher  and  nobler  conquests.  I  congratu- 
late its  officers  and  members  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  past  and  upon  its 
flourishing  and  vigorous  condition  at  pres- 
ent It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  during  the 
years  to  come  it  will  increase  in  numbers, 
efficiency  and  influence  and  prove  to  be  a 
still  mightier  force  in  elevating  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  our  state. — R.  M,  Mc- 
Neal,  Clarion,  June  2y, 

Bedford,  i8pi. — I  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Association  since  I  first  attended  one  of  its 
meetings  at  Pittsburg,  in  1873.  I  greatly 
value  its  meetings,  and  especially  the 
opportunity  it  has  for  so  many  years  given 
me  to  meet  my  fellow  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  feel  that  this  is  to  me  the  great 
value  of  these  educational  meetings,  and 
I  never  miss  one  if  I  can  help  it.  The 
Association  has  made  great  strides  since 
1873,  and  even  since  I  presided  at  the  Bed- 
ford meeting  in  1891,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  great  advance  made  in  educa- 
tion and  by  the  educators  of  Pennsylvania 
in  that  time. — G.  M,  Philips,  West  Chester, 
June  ^(5. 

Beaver  Falls,  i^pp.— No  effective  work 
requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out organization.  Organization  produces 
system,  demands  economy  of  effort,  and 
avoids  waste  of  time  and  energy.  An 
organization  of  school  men  and  women 
makes  it  possible  to  have  an  effective  school 
system.  It  strengthens  the  weak  places  of 
the  system;  it  cultivates  what  is  good  and 
weeds  out  what  is  bad  in  the  system.  It 
develops  individuality  and  promotes  har- 
mony. An  association  like  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Educational  Association  makes 
each  individual  belonging  to  it  stronger 
and  more  independent  of  the  influences, 
found  nearly  everywhere,  that  would  use 
the  schools  for  private  ends  and  would 
sacrifice  the  teacher  or  school  official  who 
resists  the  demands  of  the  place-hunter  and 
spoilsman.     But   it   does   more   than   this. 
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This  organization  is  a  guide  to  a  great  body 
of  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  laiow  what 
its  members  think  and  say.  It  molds  the 
educational  thought  of  communities,  and 
even  of  cities  and  counties.  It  is  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  our  fellow-laborers  in 
every  department  of  educational  thought, 
and  it-  brings  dignity  and  permanency  to 
the  vocation  of  teaching. 

Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  preamble, 
are  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania.  These  objects  the  Associa- 
tion has  never  lost  sight  of.  It  has  labored 
effectively  to  elevate  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  throughout  the  half- 
century  of  its  existence.  Its  history  during 
this  time  is  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  public  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  has  suggested  and  advocated 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
schools,  which  have  become  part  of  the 
school  law  of  the  State.  May  its  record 
during  the  second  half-century  of  its  exist- 
ence be  even  more  brilliant  than  it  has  been 
during  its  first  half-century. — E,  O,  Lyte, 
MiUersviUe,  June  15. 

Media,  18^4. — As  the  traveler  upon  some 
mountain  slope  often  reaches  a  point  at 
which  he  stops  to  survey  the  pathway  up 
which  he  has  toiled,  and  from  which  he 
glances  upward  to  the  summit  toward 
which  he  is  bound,  so  to-day  on  this  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this 
Association,  we  may  well  pause  for  a 
moment  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  past, 
a  view  of  the  present,  and  perview  of  the 
future.  The  review  reveals  results  that  are 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  It  gives  us 
courage,  confidence,  self-respect  and  hope. 
The  view  and  the  perview  reveal  problems 
as  difficult  as  any  solved  in  the  past;  prob- 
lems that  stand  as  a  challenge  to  the  clearest 
•educational  thought,  to  the  wisest  educa- 
tional leadership,  and  to  the  most  aggres- 
sive organized  effort  of  the  commonwealth. 
Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Burrowes,  Wickersham,  Higbee,  Wal- 
ler, Schaeffer,  and  Houck,  our  educational 
iorces  have  won  many  splendid  victories. 
And  to-day  with  a  battle-line  more  impos- 
ing than  ever  before,  and  with  an  equip- 
ment superior  to  any  in  the  past,  we  may 
well  ask,  what  is  the  next  conquest  to  be 
made,  what  fields  are  the  most  inviting, 
what  problems  are  the  most  urgent  in  their 
demand  for  solution,  and  what  new  reme- 
dial agencies  are  required  for  the  work  at 
hand?  Opinions,  of  course,  will  differ  and 
we  have  space  to  suggest  only  a  few  of  the 
many  points  of  attack. 

I.  We  have  talked  about  the  rural  school 
problem  for  twenty  years,  but  as  yet  we 


have  made  almost  no  progress  toward  a 
practical  and  satisfactory  solution.  This 
problem,  vital  in  its  interests,  and  far 
reaching  in  its  results,  calls  loudly  to  the 
state  for  solution. 

2.  Compulsory  attendance  is  a  fact  in 
part  of  the  state  and  a  great  farce  in  the 
rest  of  it.  In  each  case  the  credit  is  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  law,  as  to  the  local 
board.  What  can  this  Association  do  to 
turn  the  farce  into  a  fact? 

3.  With  all  our  progress  county  super- 
vision is  still  most  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
due,  not  to  the  indifference  or  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  supervisors,  but  to  the  size  of 
the  districts  and  the  extent  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  problem  is  urgent  and  press- 
ing and  it  will  not  be  solved  until  county 
supervision  has  been  supplemented  by  local 
supervision. 

4.  The  County  institute  as  an  instru- 
mentality for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching  force,  has  done  much;  but  the 
results,  especially  in  large  counties,  are 
scarcely  satisfactory,  and  the  institute 
problem  as  a  whole  is,  as  yet,  unsolved. 

5.  The  courses  of  study  for  the  various 
schools  are  still  up  in  the  air.  The  ele- 
mentary school  in  many  places  has  nine 
year's  work  crowded  into  eight  year's  time. 
Shall  we  extend  the  time  one  year,  or 
eliminate  part  of  the  work?  And  if  we 
eliminate  subject  matters,  who  is  wise 
enough  to  tell  us  what  it  shall  be?  Shall 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school  and  the  normal  school  be  limited  to 
separate  fields,  or  shall  these  fields  overlap 
as  at  present,  and  make  these  schools  com- 
petitors for  the  same  pupil? 

6.  The  whole  system  of  taxation  in  the 
state  calls  loudly  for  revision.  First,  Be- 
cause existing  laws  are  vague,  complicated 
and  almost  unintelligible  to  the  average 
man.  Second,  Because  many  kinds  of  cor- 
porate property,  by  reason  of  the  plan  by 
which  valuations  are  now  fixed,  do  not  pay 
one-tenth  of  their  legitimate  share  of  the 
public  tax.  Third,  Because  unimproved 
property  in  municipalities,  under  the  rule 
that  assesses  it  as  farm  land,  scarcely  bears 
one-tenth  of  its  equitable  part  of  the  public 
burden.  Land  worth  $10,000  per  acre  held 
for  investment  is  thus  often  taxed  as  farm 
land  at  $400  or  $500  per  acre.  In  short, 
our  whole  system  of  taxation  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  And  since  school 
revenues  are  vital  to  school  systems,  this 
problem  of  taxation  is  at  least  semi-educa- 
tional in  its  nature. 

7.  Suitable  training  for  our  teachers  and 
equitable  compensation  for  their  services 
are  still  subjects  for  discussion,  while  the 
question  of  suitable  pensions  for  them  has 
scarcely  been  considered. 
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Space  forbids  me  to  discuss  other  import- 
ant issues  that  must  be  met  and  problems 
that  must  be  solved.  And  in  concluding^  I 
wish  to  sug^st  that  possibly  Pennsylvania 
needs  a  new  school  code.  With  it  we 
might  dislodge  some  of  these  difficulties 
that  for  years  have  defied  us  from  their 
impregnable  positions  behind  existing  cus- 
toms and  laws.  Rash  radicalism,  of 
course,  should  be  avoided;  so  should  dead 
conservatism.  But  a  snail's  pace  is  no 
safer  than  an  eagle's  flight,  and  while  a  new 
code  would  not  add  wings  to  the  snail,  it 
might  accelerate  our  progress  at  some 
points  without  endangering  the  educational 
advancement  at  others.  It  would  at  least, 
with  iconoclastic  blows,  help  us  to  shatter 
some  of  the  idols  of  conservatism  that  we 
have  so  long  worshiped.  But,  says  some 
objector,  a  new  code  might  not  be  better 
than  the  present  one.  This  is  possible,  but 
not  probable.  Is  not  the  present  wiser 
than  the  past?  Is  not  experience  safer 
than  inexperience?  Is  not  the  new  gener- 
ally more  desirable  than  the  old?  Is  not 
re-formation  generally  preferable  to  forma- 
tion? Is  not  the  twentieth  century  super- 
ior to  the  nineteenth  ?  Are  we  not  better 
qualified  for  the  work  of  reorganization 
than  our  forefathers  were  for  organiza- 
tion? As  educators  we  may  not  all  agree 
in  our  answers  to  these  questions,  but  we 
do  agree  that  some  things,  some  progress 
and  some  improvement  are  yet  possible. — 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock,  June  2, 

Mount  Gretna,  iSg^. — To  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania,  greeting:  I  expected  to  be 
with  you  on  July  4th,  but  am  starting  on  a 
trip  that  will  place  me  in  Paris  when  you 
are  in  Altoona.  I  shall  think  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  wish  you  a  prosperous  and  en- 
joyable session.  I  congratulate  you  in  hav- 
ing a  cool  place  for  meeting  and  an  enthusi- 
astic city  to  welcome  you. — E.  T.  Jeffers, 
York,  June  IS- 

Bloomsburg,  i8p6. — I  find  it  is  just  ten 
years  since  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  the 
association  as  its  president.  I  congratulate 
the  members  on  what  the  association  accom- 
plished previous  to  that  time,  and  feel  there 
is  also  cause  for  congratulations,  during 
the  last  decade  of  its  existence  since  1896 : 
Another  month  has  been  added  to  the  school 
term;  the  normal  schools  have  added  an- 
other year's  study  to  their  teacher's  course ; 
a  minimum  salary  law  for  teachers  has  been 
passed;  school  districts  not  maintaining  a 
high  school  must  provide  for  their  children, 
ready  to  take  up  such  work,  in  nearby 
high  schools ;  and  Deputy  State  Superinten- 
dent Henry  Houck  has  been  nominated  by 
the  dominant  party  of  the  state  for  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs.  There  is  still 
plenty  to  do.    May  the  experiences  of  the 


past  prove  an  inspiration  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  greater  things  for  the  future. — 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media,  June  8, 

New  Castle,  i8p/, — Permit  me  to  greet 
you  as  the  body  which  throughout  its  his- 
tory has  been  a  leading  source  of  educa- 
tional inspiration  and  of  beneficial  legisla- 
tion and  which  will  continue  to  be  invalu- 
able to  the  Commonwealth  so  long  as  local 
control  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction.  You  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple have  recently  awakened  to  the  power  of 
public  opinion  which  opens  before  you  a 
measure  of  influence  unequaled  in  your  his- 
tory. With  the  earnest  hope  that  the  asso- 
ciation will  appreciate  its  privilege  and  its 
power,  I  am  very  truly  yours — D,  /.  Waller, 
Jr.,  Indiana,  June  30, 

Bellefonte,  i8p8. — I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  invitation  to  write  a  word  as  an 
ex-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ed- 
ucational Association,  over  whose  sessions 
I  had  the  honor  to  preside  at  Bellefonte  in 
1898  and  of  which  I  have  been  a  life-mem- 
ber since  the  meeting  in  Mauch  Chunk. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  association  which 
I  attended  was  held  in  Harrisburg  about 
1885.  I  remember  this  meeting  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  pleasure  because  it  was  there 
that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  such 
distinguished  men  as  Dr.  Higbee  and  his 
two  capable  deputies,  Hon.  Jno.  Q.  Stewart 
and  Hon.  Henry  Houck.  I  believe  my  first 
address  before  the  association  was  delivered 
at  the  Scranton  meeting  a  few  years  after 
that.  I  have  always  regarded  the  State 
Association  of  the  highest  professional 
value  to  the  teachers  of  the  commonwealth. 
I  have  deplored  at  times  the  small  atten- 
dance which,  I  take  it,  is  due  to  the  un- 
equalled character  of  the  County  Institutes 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  association  has  actu- 
ally set  the  standard  to  which  legislation  has 
come  in  the  past  thirty  years,  and  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  its  work  in  this  direction  is  not 
yet  complete.  We  are  the  only  great  state 
in  the  east  that  has  not  yet  reorganized  its 
educational  code,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
a  Commission  appointed  with  power  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Legislature  a  properly  drawn  and 
modem  school  law  for  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. — M,  G,  Brumbaugh,  Phila- 
delphia, June  22, 

Gettysburg,  i8pp, — I  am  glad  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  send  a  word  of  greeting 
to  the  State  Educational  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  If  I 
were  free  from  conventionalities  and  some 
other  limitations,  I  would  greet  the  associ- 
ation with  a  cheer.  When  I  think  of  the 
association,  its  meaning,  and  its  mission,  I 
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am  stirred  with  an  enthusiasm  that  formal 
speech  does  not  adequately  express.  Let 
me  give  hearty  greetings  to  those  friends 
of  mine  with  whom  the  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociation have  so  often  brought  me  sweet 
hours  of  fellowship,  and  pay  a  loving  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  those  dear  comrades  who 
have  gone  from  the  school  of  this  life  to 
that  beyond.  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  asso- 
ciation my  hearty  congratulations  upon  its 
fifty  years  of  effective  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education.  In  line 
with  the  theme  of  my  inaugural  address  at 
Gettysburg,  let  me  wish  for  it  a  loyal  mem- 
bership comprising  every  worthy  teacher 
in  the  dear  old  Keystone  State;  the  joy 
of  larger  service  to  the  schools,  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  humanity ;  a  full  consciousness 
of  itself  and  its  mission  as  an  organization; 
and  the  realization  of  its  highest  possibili- 
ties in  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  its  part 
"  in  the  spiritualization  of  the  world." — E. 
Mackey,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  15. 

Philadelphia,  ipoi, — Educational  prog- 
ress is  conditioned  by  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  These  improved 
qualifications  again  depend  upon  two  fac- 
tors—one of  them  individual  in  form  of  lit- 
erary and  professional  training,  the  other 
social,  involving  a  deeper  professional  con- 
sciousness and  the  inspiration  which  comes 
through  association  with  those  who  have 
made  good  their  title  as  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  who  rank  as  men  of  culture 
in  church  and  state.  The  county  superin- 
tendency  and  normal  schools  have  been  of 
great  service  along  the  former  line,  while 
county  institutes  and  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  have  contributed  much  along 
the  latter.  A  significant  step  in  advance 
was  taken,  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  became  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association,  in- 
asmuch as  the  broader  name  emphasized 
the  vital  importance  of  bringing  together 
in  one  body  all  who  labor  in  school  and 
college,  in  sectdar  and  religious  institutions, 
in  short  all  who  believe  that  human  prog- 
ress and  national  prosperity  depend  on  the 
training  which  our  children  receive  in 
knowledge,  in  virtue  and  in  religion. — John 
S.  Stahr,  Lancaster,  June  21. 

Pittsburg,  ipo2. — At  your  request,  I  write 
you  concerning  the  memorable  meeting  held 
in  Pittsburg  in  1902,  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  president.  You  will  recall  that 
the  enrollment  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  association,  aggregating  al- 
most 2,700  members.  My  memory  recalls 
die  magnificent  hospitality  of  the  Iron  City 
and  of  course  the  great  local  triumvirate, 
Drs.  Andrews,  Hamilton  and  Morrow,  the 
superintendents,  respectively,  of  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny    County    and    Allegheny    City. 


With  the  stimulation  and  labor  given  that 
meeting  by  these  splendid  exponents  of 
the  educational  forces  of  our  great  state, 
is  it  any  wpnder  that  the  meeting  was  a 
great  success  in  every  particular  ?  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  an 
epoch  in  the  state  meetings.  I  believe  also 
that  it  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  the 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  social  features 
and  social  functions.  The  opportunities 
thus  afforded  for  elevating  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  teachers  were,  to  say  the  least, 
significant.  Surrounded  as  we  were  by 
the  tremendous  energies  of  that  great  man- 
ufacturing metropolis,  the  teachers  were 
given  a  new  outlook  and  a  broader  com- 
prehension of  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
our  state.  I  am  sure  that  if  that  great  meet- 
ing could  be  called  again  into  life  it  would 
extend  to  this  equally  significant  meeting 
of  the  association  a  hearty  "  God-speed." — 
/.  R,  Flickinger,  Lock  Haven,  June  2p, 

WilkeS'Barre,  ipos. — ^The  teachers  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  made  the  meeting  in 
Wilkcs-Barre  memorable  in  several  particu- 
lars. Through  the  superintendents  and  the 
supervising  principals,  the  committees  did 
their  work  so  well  that  time  alone  shortened 
the  round  of  pleasures  and  the  forms  of 
entertainment;  the  program  was  full  for  all 
the  sessions  and  every  member  represented 
on  it  appeared  to  take  his  part;  the  first 
session  was  attended  by  more  than  seven 
hundred  persons,  and  the  numbers  in- 
creased until  the  last  meeting  when  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  present  If  it 
is  stated  that  any  meeting  of  the  State 
Educations  Association  has  been  better  at- 
tended, more  royally  entertained  by  the 
teachers  and  citizens  of  any  section  of  the 
state,  and  if  the  presiding  officer  has  had 
more  loyal  support  and  a  better  time,  the 
claim  mav  be  made,  but  it  will  be  disputed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  meetings 
and  the  president. — Addison  L,  Jones,  West 
Chester,  June  16. 

Reading,  Tpo§, — May  we  on  this  our  fif- 
tieth anniversary  have  engraven  on  our 
memories  the  names  of  Governor  George 
Wolfe,  Governor  Joseph  Ritner,  a  native 
of  Old  Berks,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  remember  that 
startlinfT  and  majestic  declaration  of  his, 
"  I  shall  place  myself  unhesitatingly  in  the 
ranks  of  him  whose  banner  streams  in 
light"  May  the  progressive  spirit  that 
ruled  the  hearts  of  these  grand  and  noble 
men  be  found  in  rich  abundance  in  days 
and  years  yet  to  come  and  may  God's  bless- 
ing rest  on  the  schools  and  the  colleges  of 
our  dear  old  State. — Samuel  Andrews, 
Pittsburg,  June  22, 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  then  introduced  the 
remaining  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  W. 
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H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  following  re- 
marks: The  Chinese  Wall  that  separates  the 
edncational  systems  of  the  different  states 
is  gradually  bein^  broken  down.  The  era 
of  reciprocity  in  life  certificates  is  dawning. 
We  get  educational  stars  from  other  states 
for  Pennsylvania  positions.  When  Phila- 
delphia wanted  a  new  school  law  for  that 
dty  she  sent  for  a  superintendent  of  a  city 
containing  more  schools  than  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  combined.  That  man  has 
fought  and  won  more  educational  battles 
than  any  other  educator  in  America,  and  he 
is  with  us  to-night  I  feel  it  an  honor  to 
introduce  to  you  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Greater 
New  York. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  an  extended  re- 
port of  the  able  paper  of  Dr.  Maxwell  upon 
'*The  Ethics  of  School  Teaching,"  but  as 
he  wished  to  use  it  elsewhere,  and  courtesy 
forbade  our  pressing  the  matter  with  him, 
we  are  unable  to  insert  it  here. 

After  an  enjoyable  solo  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Wentzel,  of  Altoons^  the  Association  ad- 
journed for  the  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


AFTER  music  by  the  High  School  Or- 
chestra and  the  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  by  the  Association,  stand- 
ing, the  Association  joined  in  devotional 
exercises,  led  by  Rev.  G.  Murray  Klepfer, 
pastor  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  M.  E.  Church. 
Following  this  a  chorus  was  sung  by  a 
number  of  school  children,  and  a  stirring 
patriotic  solo  by  Mr.  Walter  McEldowney, 
after  which  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  of  Hazel- 
ton,  was  introduced  and  read  the  following 
paper  on 

INDIVIDUAL   INSTRUCTION   AS  A  SUPPLEMENT 
TO    CLASS   RECITATION. 

The  theory  of  education  in  our  day,  as 
for  several  centuries  past,  is  in  advance  of 
the  practice,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  If 
there  is  to  be  progress  along  educational 
lines,  educational  thought  must  point  the 
^•ay,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
force  must  demonstrate  its  value.  Al- 
though but  a  small  per  cent  of  theories  ad- 
vanced and  new  experiments  initiated  in 
education  succeed  when  submitted  to  the 
crucial  tests  of  experience,  yet  those  that 
do  succeed  more  than  compensate  for  the 
waste  involved.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  best  thought  of  many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant intellects  has  been  given  to  education 
in  its  various  aspects,  but  it  is  only  within 
comparatively  recent  periods  that  some  of 


the  most  precious  seed  sown  in  past  cen- 
turies is  coming  to  fruitage.  The  work  of 
the  bi<^apher  and  historian  has  enabled 
educators  of  modern  times  to  profit  by  the 
thought  and  experience  of  past  generations. 
Moreover,  the  world's  concept  of  education 
has  been  so  changed  and  enlarged  that  the 
problems  of  school  management  and  meth- 
ods are  necessarily  different  from  those  of 
the  past.  When  only  boys  were  to  be  edu- 
cated and,  of  those,  the  classes  merely,  and 
for  special  purposes,  and  by  private  instruc- 
tion, the  problem  was  much  simpler  than 
the  one  that  we  must  solve  in  this  day  of 
education  for  the  masses  at  public  expense, 
and  with  the  purpose  largely  of  training  for 
citizenship. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  was  the 
economical  one  of  massing  the  children  for 
instruction  by  one  teacher  and  resulted  in 
our  present  graded  school  system.  The 
second  part  of  the  problem  was  by  far  the 
more  difficult  and  consisted  in  reaching  the 
individual  in  the  mass.  Although  the  first 
graded  school  of  which  history  gives  us 
any  definite  information  was  organized  in 
Europe  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  yet 
the  American  graded  school  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  instruction  was  almost  entirely 
individual.  There  was  no  uniformity  in 
text-books  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  teacher  to  have  in  a  moderately  sized 
school  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  classes.  Of 
course,  no  teacher  could  do  much  more 
than  "  hear  "  recitations  and  "  keep  order." 
While  he  was  engaged  with  part  of  the 
school  the  rest  "  figured,"  moped  over  their 
spelling  books,  made  pictures,  or  embraced 
the  many  opportunities  that  offered  to  play 
pranks  upon  their  neighbors.  It  should  be 
remembered  too  that  the  ungraded  school 
of  early  times  was  very  different  from  the 
ungraded  country  school  of  to-day.  These 
have  a  classification  that  is  the  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  system  of  graded 
schools  as  found  in  our  cities  and  larger 
towns.  Teachers  and  boards  of  education 
have  learned  the  economic  value,  both  in 
time  and  money,  of  forming  classes  of 
pupils  of  nearly  equal  ability  who  can  be 
taught  together,  but  prior  to  the  conception 
of  the  graded  system  a  boy's  studies  were  de- 
termined by  the  books  he  brought,  and  his 
place  in  the  school,  by  what  he  had  done  in 
them  the  previous  term  irrespective  of  any 
other  pupil  in  the  school.  "  If  he  had  been 
through  Webster's  *  blue-back '  speller 
twice,  and  had  finished  the  last  column  of 
the  tenth  page  on  the  third  round,  the  first 
column  on  the  eleventh  page  would  natur- 
ally be  the  first  lesson  his  new  teacher 
would  give  him." 
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Did  the  limits  of  this  paper  permit,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  note  somewhat 
carefully,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in 
America  from  the  utterly  ungraded  schools 
of  a  century  ago  to  the  "  intellectual  lock- 
step  "  and  back  again  to  "  the  departmental 
schools  for  all  grades''  where  individual 
instruction  only  is  employed. 

The  necessity  for  classification  of  pupils 
in  order  that  more  and  better  instruction 
might  be  given  was  felt  long  before  any 
way  of  accomplishing  it  had  been  devised. 
The  most  feasible  plan  that  occurred  to  the 
early  educators  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  division  of  the  school  into  two  or 
three  departments  each  presided  over  by  a 
teacher  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 
This  brought  pupils  more  nearly  of  an  age 
together  and  reduced  the  number  of  classes. 
School  men  were  quick  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  the  "  Union  "  school  and  began  to 
plan  improvements,  although  it  was  not 
until  John  D.  Philbrick  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Quincy  grammar  school  in 
Boston  in  1847  ^^^^  ^^^  details  of  a  graded 
school,  as  we  understand  it,  were  worked 
out.  In  course  of  time,  the  advantages  of 
the  graded  system  became  so  evident  that 
cities  universally  adopted  it,  naturally,  how- 
ever, with  much  diversity  as  to  details. 

Unfortunately,  the  classification  and 
gradation  of  pupils  after  a  time  lost  the 
quality  of  means  to  an  end  and  became  a 
system  that  enslaved  pupils  and  teachers 
under  more  heartless  task-masters  than 
ever  forced  the  Israelites  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  Uniformity  was  sought  by 
daily  markings,  by  per  cents  in  numerous 
examinations,  by  stated  times  for  promo- 
tions, by  courses  of  study,  etc.,  all  done  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  "  system,"  if  rightly 
understood  and  conscientiously  carried  out, 
would  prepare  pupils  to  pass  the  grades  to- 
gether, notwithstanding  the  differences  in 
native  ability,  home  training,  environments 
and  physical  condition.  Critics  pointed  out, 
sometimes  in  most  sarcastic  language,  seri- 
ous defects  in  the  closely  graded  school. 
They  said  that  the  individual  child  was  lost 
sight  of;  that  children  were  becoming 
physical  and  mental  wrecks  on  account  of 
the  constant  strain  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected; that  thousands  were  annually  leav- 
ing the  public  schools  either  because  they 
were  held  back  to  wait  for  slower  pupils  or 
because  they  were  rushed  too  hard  to  main- 
tain their  places  in  the  grade.  Teachers, 
too,  the  critics  further  said,  soon  became 
physically  unfitted  for  their  work  and  de- 
graded by  enforced  subserviency  to  the  in- 
tricate machinery  of  the  system.  Moreover, 
the  severest  critics  were  not  the  parents, 
the  press  or  the  general  public,  but  educa- 
tors themselves  who  understood  better  than 


any  others  the  defects  of  the  graded  schools 
in  their  inflexible  rules  and  regulations, 
their  injustice  and  injury  to  both  the  bright 
and  the  dull  pupils  and  in  their  destruction 
of  the  initiative  of  the  teachers  and  of  their 
independence  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
their  schools. 

Physicians  sometimes  find  the  diagnosis 
of  a  case  far  simpler  than  to  prescribe  the 
proper  remedy.    This  was  true  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  grading  of  schools.     Educators 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  their  partial 
failure.    It  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  individual 
pupil  was  not  reached  as  he  was  by  the  old 
plan  of  the  ungraded  school.     Under  that 
system  the  teacher  came  into  close  contact 
with  each  child,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
do  more  effective  work,  because  at  such 
times   the   teacher  becomes   more   sympa- 
thetic and  therefore  more  helpful.     By  it 
also  the  individual  was  advanced  just   as 
rapidly  as  he  was  prepared  for  it ;  generally 
speaking,  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the 
ungraded  system.     The  question  was,  and 
still  is,  how  may  these  desirable  results  be 
secured   by   the   graded   schools   and   still 
retain  their  many  valuable  characteristics? 
Some  have  thought  it  could  be  done  by 
shorter  intervals  of  promotion;  others  em- 
ployed monitors  to  assist  the  laggards ;  still 
others  planned  a  double  course  for  each 
grade,  permitting  the  stronger  members  to 
do  the  work  of  both  courses;  in  some  sys- 
tems each  grade  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
classes,  by  this  device  allowing  the  weakest 
pupils  to  spend  two  terms  in  a  single  grade 
without  the  humiliation  of  failure;  a  few 
school  systems  think  that  they  have  solved 
the  problem  of  grading  by  placing  one  or 
more  teachers  in  charge  of  ungraded  schools 
where   the   laggards   from   any   cause   are 
collected;  a  recent  system  retains  all  the 
features   of   the   regularly   graded   schools 
so  far  as  organization  is  concerned,  but  pro- 
vides, in  an  original  and  unique  manner,  for 
both  class  and  individual  instruction;  and 
thus  we  might  enumerate  a  score  of  plans 
ranging  from  the  single  grade  taught  by  one 
teacher  with  class  instruction  only  and  with 
yearly  interval  of  promotion  by  examination 
of  entire  grade,  to  the  system  of  individual 
instruction  only  in  departmental  schools  and 
promotions  at  any  time  upon  simple  recom- 
mendation of  the  teacher;  the  latter,  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  ungraded  school, 
as  it  classifies  pupils  closely  into  grades  while 
still  permitting  each  child  to  advance  ac- 
cording to  his  ability. 

Without  attempting  in  such  a  brief  paper 
as  this  to  criticise  any  particular  system 
of  grading  and  instruction,  I  shall  try  to 
outline  what  seems  to  me  an  entirely  feas- 
ible plan  that  meets  manv  conditions  in  an 
effective  way.     No  originality  is   claimed 
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for  the  scheme  and  therefore  no  patent  pro- 
tects it  nor  has  there  been  a  ''  patent  applied 
for."  Whatever  merits  arc  found  in  the 
plan  are  due  to  a  rather  careful  study  of 
systems  generally,  to  an  inspection  of  a 
few,  to  long  experience  as  a  superintendent, 
and  to  the  active,  intelligent,  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  a  capable  teaching  force. 

Justice  to  Supt  Kennedy,  of  Batavia,  N. 
Y.,  leads  me  to  say  that  my  visits  to  his 
schools  and  the  many  earnest  discussions 
with  him  upon  the  Batavia  system  of  class- 
individual  instruction  are  what  have  crys- 
tallized my  thought  and  practice  along  these 
important  lines  of  school  supervision.  Like 
many  other  superintendents,  I  had  seen  seri- 
ous defects  in  the  closely  graded  schools  and 
had  made  some  headway  in  correcting  them. 
We  were  subdividing  each  grade  into  at 
least  two  classes  and  were  permitting  pupils 
to  recite  in  more  than  one  class  of  the  same 
grade;  we  grouped  them  also  for  special 
instruction,  and  we  were  promoting  pupils  at 
any  time  that  they  were  recommended,  but 
we  still  felt  the  grind  of  the  system  and  the 
need  of  more  work  within  individuals.  My 
visit  to  Batavia  was  a  revelation.  I  found 
that  by  a  radical,  but  very  simple  device, 
the  teachers  of  that  city  were  reaching 
every  child  in  their  schools  in  a  most  effec- 
tive manner  and  that  they  were  accomplish- 
ing very  desirable  results.  Upon  my  re- 
turn, I  explained  the  system  to  my  Board 
of  Controllers  and  teachers,  and  introduced 
it  into  the  schools  of  those  teachers  who 
desired  to  give  it  a  trial.  Later  I  visited 
Batavia  again,  and  still  later  Supt.  Kennedy 
spent  some  time  at  our  City  Institute  where 
he  explained  the  system  more  fully  and 
answered  many  questions  regarding  its 
practical  workings. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  scheme 
in  all  its  details  will  fully  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  every  locality.  With  the  gen- 
ml  principles  of  the  Batavia  system  I  am 
in  heartiest  accord  and  the  simple  device 
of  class-individual  instruction,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  is  a  discovery  that  should 
immortalize  the  author  of  the  system;  we 
have  not,  however,  followed  their  practice 
in  all  the  details,  especially  in  three  par- 
ticulars. 

First,  we  have  not  introduced  it  fully  into 
the  primary  grades ;  second,  we  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  take  half  of  the  school  pe- 
riods; and  thirdly,  we  still  think  it  expedi- 
ent under  certain  conditions  to  group  tem- 
porarily. 

Briefly,  the  plan  that  we  pursue  in  grad- 
ing, promotion,  and  instruction  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  An  elementary  course  of  eight  grades 
and  a  high  school  course  of  four  grades, 


each  grade   requiring  one  year,   more  or 
less,  for  its  completion. 

(2)  Annual  promotions  by  grades  each 
June  with  individual  promotions  at  any 
time  that  teachers  suggest  them. 

(3)  For  primary  grades  (first  three 
years  of  school) — 

(a)  One  grade  to  each  teacher  divided 
into  as  many  classes  as  necessary. 

{h)  Teachers  privileged  to  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  when  occasion  requires. 

{c)  Pupils  privileged  to  recite  in  dif- 
ferent classes,  or  in  two  or  more  classes. 
For  example,  reading  in  first  class  and  num- 
bers in  second ;  or  probably  spelling  in  all. 

(4)  For  grades  above  the  third — 

(a)  Stat^  periods  daily  for  recitation 
by  the  whole  school. 

{b)  Stated  periods  daily  for  individual 
instruction. 

(c)  Occasional  periods  for  group  in- 
struction for  special  purposes. 

In  the  high  school  we  have  outlined 
several  courses  with  some  electives  in  each. 
Although  the  schedule  calls  for  four  years, 
the  program  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  can 
take  up  branches  in  advance  of  the  regular 
year's  work  and  complete  their  course  in 
three  years. 

We  favor  the  yearly  interval  in  all 
grades  because  we  believe  that  there  is  less 
difference  between  the  potential  ability  of 
pupils  than  is  usually  asserted. 

Without  doubt  there  are  some  children 
remarkablv  bright;  we  take  care  of  them 
by  individual  instruction  and  special  pro- 
motion; doubtless,  also,  there  are  children 
of  unusual  dullness  who  belong  in  homes 
or  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  instead 
of  in  the  public  schools;  those  we  need  not 
consider  at  this  time.  Others  who  are 
classed  as  dull  need  only  the  careful  study 
of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  sympathetic 
teacher  to  detect  some  physical  defect,  or 
to  instruct  upon  some  poorly  understood 
principle,  and  to  inspire  with  hope  and 
courage  that  will  sOon  place  them  where 
they  ought  to  be. 

We  favor  the  long  interval  also,  because 
the  pupil  is  taught  persistency  in  reaching 
a  goal  and  because  we  believe  that  the 
whole  system  is  strengthened  by  having 
larger  work  laid  out  for  teacher  and  pupils. 

Another  feature  of  our  plan  provides  for 
stated  periods  for  recitation  by  the  whole 
school.  Dr.  Search  in  the  **  Ideal  School " 
argues  forcibly  for  the  departmental  sys- 
tem in  all  grades  with  individual  instruc- 
tion only,  and  the  privilege  to  each  child  of 
moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  he  is  pre- 
pared without  reference  to  any  other  child. 

Intellectual  progress,  however,  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  chief  element  in  the  education 
of  a  child.     In   fact,  the   training  of  the 
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intellect  alone  unfits  one  for  the  highest 
livine.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  training 
for  citizenship  is  the  thought  of  school  men 
and  of  the  State  in  her  great  generosity 
toward  the  public  schools.  Individualism 
is  just  the  opposite  of  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  American  schools.  What  the 
children  are  to  be  as  men  and  women  sets 
the  pedagogical  task  of  teachers.  They 
will  become  the  future  home-makers;  they 
must  take  their  part  in  the  church,  in 
society,  and  in  the  state.  The  school  should 
from  the  very  first  cultivate  the  social  ele- 
ment of  the  child.  He  must  learn  that  there 
are  higher  purposes  in  life  than  simply  to 
forge  ahead.  That  if  he  would  be  truly 
educated,  he  must  acquire  not  only  knowl- 
edge but  capacity  to  use  knowledge  in  the 
service  of  others.  The  most  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  these  results  is 
found  in  the  large  class,  where  thought 
clashes  with  thought,  pupil  vies  with  pupil, 
and  where  each  learns  to  respect  the  right 
and  opinion  of  others. 

The  most  radical  and  important  feature 
of  our  plan  is  that  of  a  stated  period  for 
individual  instruction  as  originated  by 
Supt.  Kennedy  and  so  successfully  carried 
out  by  him  and  his  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Successful  teachers  have  always  pro- 
vided instruction  for  their  laggards  but  it 
has  been  given  at  the  recess  or  noon  peri- 
ods or  before  and  after  school  hours  at  a 
terrific  cost  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school. 
Permit  me  to  quote  just  here  the  enthusias- 
tic statement  of  Supt.  Kennedy  in  an  arti- 
cle found  in  American  Education,  April 
issue  of  1904: — 

"  Five  years  ago  we  resolved  to  do  our 
duty;  and  our  life  since  has  been  one  long 
thanksgiving.  We  resolved  to  stop  nag- 
ging, scolding,  threatening  and  humiliating 
the  dull,  slow  and  backward  children;  we 
resolved  instead  thereof  to  teach  them. 
This,  I  think,  will  go  into  history  as  a 
merciful  resolve.  And  we  have  learned 
experimentally  the  truth  of  the  great  beati- 
tude: 'Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.'  Since  that  red-letter 
day,  five  years  ago,  we  have  not  known 
what  the  strain  of  teaching  means,  but  we 
have  known  its  joy.  Since  then  our  chil- 
dren have  not  known  what  school  sorrow 
means,  but  they  have  known  what  school 
happiness  means.  And  this  bliss  all  around 
was  brought  about  by  an  act  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty. 

"When  the  children  mourned  they 
mourned  for  teaching;  and  at  last  they  got 
it.  When  they  got  their  teaching  they 
ceased  to  suffer  and  they  ceased  to  mourn. 
When  they  got  their  teaching  they  ceased 
to  be  drags,  and  permitted  the  grade  to 


move  onward.  They  not  only  permitted 
the  grade  to  move  onward,  but  they  even 
proved  a  spur  to  the  grade.  They  not  only 
came  up  on  to  the  line,  but  they  challenged 
the  primacy  of  the  former  prodigies.  When 
they  came  on  to  the  line,  it  was  with  a 
confidence  that  was  absolute,  and  with  an 
industry  that  was  tireless. 

"  We  got  rid  of  all  our  drags  by  the  very 
simple  device  of  teaching  them.  *  *  *  The 
only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  school  drags  is 
to  transform  them  into  magnificent  stu- 
dents. 

*  *  *  The  single  grade  teacher,  doing 
her  own  individual  work,  and  her  own 
class-work,  has  taught  us  the  starting  para- 
dox that  a  class-teacher  can  accompish  in- 
comparably more  and  incomparably  better 
results  by  having  recitations  half  the  time 
than  by  having  them  all  the  time.  She 
dispels  all  worry  and  strain  from  her 
pupils  and  all  worry  and  strain  from  her- 
self. She  makes  nervous  breakdown,  ner- 
vous fever  and  nervops  death  impossible; 
she  lands  her  entire  grade,  with  not  a  single 
crushed  child  missing.  Like  the  gtx>d 
shepherd  she  will  at  times  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  to  feed  contentedly  in  their 
pasture,  while  she  gathers  in  the  little  strag- 
gler ;  and  the  ninety  and  nine  ever  welcome 
the  rescue  of  their  comrade. 

"  By  doing  what  is  manifestly  and  neces- 
sarily her  duty,  the  teacher  emerges  from 
her  work  not  only  absolutely  undepleted  in 
her  physical  strength,  but  positively  rein- 
vigorated  by  her  labors.  Instead  of  forc- 
ing herself  along  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
she  has  infinite  reserves  of  all  kinds  of 
force,  and  revels  in  action.  *  *  *  She  has 
not  given  her  life  to  teaching;  teaching  has 
given  her  a  richness  of  life,  physical,  mtel- 
lectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  that  she  would 
never  otherwise  have  possessed.  She  has 
protected  her  children,  and  her  children 
have  made  her  eternally  young.  By  pursu- 
ing a  course  dictated  by  common  sense, 
common  honesty,  and  ordinary  humanity, 
she  had  protected  herself,  from  breakdown, 
has  enriched  her  life,  multiplied  her  use- 
fulness, rescued  her  children,  and  rendered 
a  public  service  valuable  beyond  all  esti- 
mate." 

In  our  work  at  Hazelton,  we  have  felt 
that  under  certain  circumstances  it  was 
economy  to  occasionally  form  a  group  dur- 
ing the  period  set  apart  for  individual  in- 
struction and  teach  at  that  time  a  process 
or  a  principle  to  those  members  of  the 
school  who  had  failed  to  grasp  it  during 
the  regular  class  recitation.  We  have 
found  it  particularly  helpful  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  arithmetic,  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  percentage,  etc. 
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I  have  been  thus  careful  to  outline  our 
plan  of  reaching  all  the  pupils  of  a  grade 
because  of  the  vital  relation  between  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  the  class  recitation. 

I  believe  profoundly  in  the  Graded 
Schools  and  am  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  position  of  the  class  recitation  in  any 
system;  it  is  basic  and  supplemented  by 
individual  instruction  at  stated  periods,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  have  at  our  command 
a  most  intelligent  and  humane  means  of 
economical  and  effective  teaching. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  too  much  time 
has  been  given  to  class  instruction  with  the 
result  that  many  children  have  been  sacri- 
ficed The  bright  child  gets  along  very  well 
widi  merely  class  recitation  and  occasional 
explanations  before  the  whole  class  by  other 
pupils  or  by  the  teacher,  but'  the  slow  pupils 
need  something  additional.  They  must 
have  the  individual  attention,  help,  and 
sympathy  of  the  teacher  or  they  will  lose 
heart  and  leave  the  school  long  before  they 
should.  And  yet  "The  dull  boy  is  often 
the  stuff  from  which  earnest,  honest,  faith- 
ful, untiring,  and  well-balanced  men  are 
made.  And  if  he  lacks  strength  and  keen- 
ness of  intellect  he  may  at  least  enrich 
society  with  finer  gifts,  the  beauty  of  life, 
the  purity  of  manhood,  the  sublimity  of 
character,  that  charm,  refine,  and  ennoble 
the  race." 

Again,  under  the  class  method  alone  the 
forward  movement  of  the  school  cannot  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  average  pupil 
and  thus  many  pupils  are  kept  "marking 
time"  while  others  are  being  prodded  so 
I  mimercifully  that  to  avoid  further  mental 
anguish  and  humiliation  they  leave  the 
school. 

By  individual  instiuction  the  former  are 
so  directed  and  assisted  that  they  are  fitted 
for  work  in  the  next  grade  and  the  lagging 
children  are  brought  up  to  line  so  that  the 
whole  class  moves  forward  more  rapidly 
than  would  be  possible  were  class  recita- 
tion depended  upon  entirely.  In  other 
words,  individual  instruction  prepares  the 
entire  class  for  recitation  and  because  they 
are  thus  prepared  the  forward  movement  is 
more  rapid  for  all. 

Of  course  the  character  of  the  work  by 
the  teacher  with  the  individual  is  essential. 
The  purpose  must  not  be  to  assist  the  pupil 
to  prepare  his  lesson  but  to  master  princi- 
ples and  processes  so  that  he  may  gain  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  his  classmates  in  recitations, 
tests  and  promotions. 

The  teacher  learns  from  class  work  who 
are  weak  and,  by  individual  probing,  done 
with  great  care  and  skill  and  with  the  ut- 
most sympathy  and  patience,  she  discovers 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  and  proceeds  to 


apply  the  remedy,  just  as  a  thoughtful,  con- 
scientious physician  would  do  with  a  pa- 
tient who  had  been  placed  under  his  care 
for  treatment. 

During  the  individual  period  the  teach- 
er's personality  will  touch  the  life  of  the 
child  as  at  no  other  time.  It  is  then  that 
the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  most 
intimate,  cordial  and  trustful.  She  learns 
much  of  his  home  life  and  environments, 
the  causes  of  his  discouragement  and  fail- 
ure, his  habits,  his  ambitions,  his  loves  and 
his  hates, — all  of  which  are  necessary  that 
she  may  do  the  best  possible  for  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  learns  that  he  has  a 
friend  in  his  teacher  and  that  he  has  ability 
to  rise  above  his  environments,  to  master 
his  prejudices  and  to  take  rank  with  his 
classmates. 

When  this  condition  prevails  in  the 
schoolroom,  effective  teaching  and  training 
will  be  done.  Each  pupil  is  prepared  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  recitation  and  to 
comprehend  instruction  given  to  the  entire 
class.  He  has  learned  that  he  can  compete 
successfully  with  others  and  this  knowl- 
edge gives  him  courage  to  undertake  new 
and  more  difficult  tasks.  Best  of  all,  he 
has  gained  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
that  will  follow  him  into  all  the  avocations 
of  life,  bringing  victory  and  success  in  his 
labors  and  making  him  helpful  to  others. 

As  neither  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  scheduled  to  discuss  this  paper  was 
present.  Prof.  Louis  Bevier,  Inspector  of 
New  Jersey  High  Schools,  was  introduced, 
and  read  the  following  paper  on 

SYSTEMATIC    HIGH    SCHOOL    INSPECTION    BY 
THE  STATE. 

My  remarks  will  have  reference  chiefly  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  I  cannot  give  you 
anything  of  particular  value  in  regard  to  other 
states.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the  experience 
of  New  Jersey  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  high 
schools  has  not  been  very  different  from  tluit 
of  her  sister  states.  The  time  was,  and  not  so 
very  long  ago  either,  when  to  the  popular  mind 
there  was  something  uncanny  and  suspicion- 
awakening  in  the  very  name  of  high  school.  It 
was  gravely  questioned  whether  the  term 
"common  schools,"  and  a  "common  school 
education  "  could  properly  include  anything  so 
severely  scholastic  as  a  hi^h  school  course.  It 
was  doubted  whether  public  money  could  prop- 
erly be  devoted  to  the  education  of  children 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  it  was  argued 
that  parents  desinng  the  extravagance  of  a 
further  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters, 
though  doubtless  not  be  censured  for  this  aris- 
tocratic yearning,  certainly  should  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  it  out  of  their  own  pocket  books,  with- 
out looking  to  a  tax  budget,  or  to  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  Such  views  were  even  held  by 
governors  and  state  legislators  reflecting  a 
public  opiniof^  which  actually  did  regard  a 
high  school  course  as  something  wierdly  ele- 
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vated,  not  fundamental,  not  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity if  the  graduate  were  to  rank  as  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman.  As  long  as  this  feeling 
prevailed  anything  like  a  State  system  of  high 
schools  was  impossible.  Here  and  there  a  pro- 
gressive city  community  employing  a  well 
trained  superintendent  of  schools  did  develop 
an  individual  high  school  of  efficient  and  good 
standards,  but  this  was  simply  the  exception  to 
prove  the  rule,  and  the  rule  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. For  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the 
state,  the  absence  of  proper  high  school  facili- 
ties was  a  fact. 

This  state  of  things  is  happily  a  thing  of  the 
past,  certainly  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  presume  in 
the  large  majority  of  her  sister  states.  It 
passed  away  sooner  on  the  whole  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East.  The  West,  with  its  splendid 
initiative,  quickly  recognized  that  all  education 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is  a 
proper  state  function,  and  the  magnificent  svs- 
tems  in  the  West  have  been  the  result,  but 
even  in  our  slower  moving  East  the  prejudice 
against  high  schools  is  passing,  or  has  passed. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  Notable 
among  these  are  the  articulation  of  the  high 
schools  with  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
the  demands  of  the  professional  schools. 
When  all  schools  of  medicine,  law,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  and  the  like  shall  demand,  as  the 
better  ones  already  do,  at  least  a  high  school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission,  and 
when  the  various  back  doors  to  these  profes- 
sions shall  have  been  shut,  and  the  aspirant 
cannot  climb  over  by  any  other  way,  the  power- 
ful influence  already  exerted  by  professional 
schools  upon  the  high  school  will  be  increased 
still  more,  and  will  still  further  enhance  the 
popular  esteem  and  the  understanding  of  the 
high  school. 

What  the  professional  schools  should  de- 
mand is  another  question,  and  one  which  I  can- 
not even  touch  at  this  time;  but  the  progress 
already  made  by  many  reputable  schools  to- 
ward the  minimum  standard  above  mentioned, 
has  been  of  p^reat  value  in  the  development 
of  the  State  system  of  high  schools. 

The  progress  of  public  opinion  in  New  Jersey 
has  during  the  last  year  warranted  a  most  im- 
portant step  in  advance.  Our  State  Constitu- 
tion ordains  that  "The  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children 
m  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eigh- 
teen years."  This  mandatory  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  statute  laws  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  from  time  to  trive  it  due  effect, 
have  now  received  an  interpretation,  officially 
endorsed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
of  the  very  highest  consequence  to  our  high 
school  system.  Since  an  efficient  system  is 
made  mandatory  for  all  children  between  five 
and  eighteen  it  is  manifest  that  the  legal  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  all  local  boards  of  education  to 
provide  systematic  instruction  free  of  charge 
for  all  pupils  between  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
that  is  the  maintenance  of  hi<»h  schools  is 
mandatory.  And  hence,  as  a  corollary,  any 
pupil  of  school  age  has  the  legal  right  to  de- 
mand proper  school  facilities  of  the  Board  of 
Education  under  whose  charge  he  studies,  not 
only  through  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
but   through   the  ninth,   tenth,  eleventh,   and 


twelfth  grades  as  well,  and  this  applies  to 
every  child  in  the  State,  in  city,  or  in  country, 
for  all  have  equal  rights,  and  all  are  equally 
dear  to  the  State  that  nurtures  them.  If  then 
any  Board  of  Education  does  not  maintain  a 
high  school,  and  a  pupil  graduating  from  the 
local  schools  desires  a  further  education,  the 
Board  is  obliged,  not  only  morally,  but  legally, 
to  furnish  it.  This  it  may  do  either  by  estab- 
lishing a  high  school  of  its  own,  or  secondly 
by  establishing  a  union  high  school  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  neighboring  district,  or  lastly  by 
transporting  the  pupil  to  a  neighboring  high 
school,  and  paying  his  tuition  there.  The  local 
board  has  thus  the  choice  of  means,  but  the 
task  itself  and  the  duty  of  performing  it  well 
are  not  subject  to  such  choice.  What  the 
State  has  done  to  assist  local  boards  in  meeting 
this  grave  responsibility  will  appear  later. 

From  these  introductory  considerations  the 
need  of  High  School  inspection  by  the  State 
has  already,  I  think,  been  suggested,  for  no 
thorough  and  efficient  system  is  possible  with- 
out inspection  coextensive  with  the  bounds  of 
the  system.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  specify 
two  particular  directions  in  which  the  need 
of  State  Inspection  is  practically  felt: 

First  observe  that  systematic  State  Inspec- 
tion of  high  schools  is  needed  to  unify  stand- 
ards as  already  embodied  in  existing  high 
schools.  Where  high  schools  are  isolated  edu- 
cational methods  and  educational  values  tend 
to  diverge,  and  become  diversified,  and  this 
centrifugal  principle  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
thtngj  for  it  allows  progressive  experiment  and 
individual  initiative,  and  thus  little  by  little 
methods  are  improved  and  results  of  his/her 
quality  are  reached.  But  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  a  centripetal  force  to  balance  the  cen- 
trifugal tendency,  else  there  cannot  be  a  system 
of  any  kind,  whether  in  Astronomy  or  in  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  the  influence  of  Hi^h 
School  Teachers'  Associations,  conferences  of 
superintendents,  and  all  educational  associa- 
tions where  teachers  and  superintendents  meet 
for  conference,  is  centripetal,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  sufficient.  In  fact,  the  very  places  where 
the  unifying  force  is  most  needed  the  effect  of 
these  agencies  is  weakest.  State  Inspection  by 
means  of  which  local  superintendents  and 
principals  may  be  informed  directly  of  the  re- 
nuirements  of  a  central  authoritv.  and  such 
pressure  may  be  exerted  as  the  provisions  of 
the  law  will  allow,  and  as  the  individual  will 
suesrest,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  One  most 
helpful  means  of  securing  a  desirable  degree 
of  uniformity  is  the  preparation  of  the  State 
course  of  study  for  high  schools,  in  the  form 
of  a  syllabus,  going  into  considerable  detail, 
for  suggestion  and  guidance.  The  following 
of  such  a  syllabus  need  not  be,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  not  be  made  obligatory.  The 
The  rigid  system  of  the  New  York  Regents 
has  much  to  commend  it  but  certainly  it  has 
many  dangers  also.  That  its  most  prominent 
feature,  I  mean  the  uniform  detailed  system 
of  examinations,  is  still  unique  among  State 
svstems.  after  an  the  years  it  has  been  in  o^ra. 
tion,  seems  to  show  that  the  wisest  educational 
sentiment  questions  the  advantage  of  follow- 
ing the  Empire  State  in  this  respect.  But 
while  the  mandatory  following  of  such  a  state 
syllabus  is  not  to  be  desired,  its  unifying  in- 
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fluence  for  standardization  is  of  the  utmost 
value.  Such  a  syllabus  is  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  who  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  ntunber  of  superintendents  and  hi^h 
school  teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  its 
preparation. 

^me  practical  results  of  a  reasonable  stand- 
ardization of  high  schools  should  be  briefly 
mentioned:  First, — I  should  place  the  fact 
that  onlv  thus  can  graduation  credentials  have 
a  recognized  value  Graduates  of  "  Approved  " 
high  schools  properly  standardized  are  placed 
on  a  par,  whether  the  schools  are  city  or  coun- 
try schools,  whether  the  pupils  number  hun- 
dreds or  only  tens.  In  our  State  the  two  years 
of  systematic  state  inspection  have  already  car- 
ried a  proper  standardization  so  far  that  the 
State  of  New  York  has  granted  us  complete 
reciprocity,  and  graduation  credentials,  attested 
hy  our  State  Department,  are  accepted  in  our 
neighbor  State  as  of  equal  value  with  gradua- 
tion credentials  from  her  own  hi^^h  schools. 
Just  what  privileges  such  graduation  creden- 
tials will  secure  depend  upon  the  educational 
institutions  *of  any  state  and  their  relations  to 
one  another.  In  New  Jersey  the  chief  practical 
value  is  admission  to  the  normal  school  with- 
out examination  and  qualification  for  medical, 
bar,  and  dentistry  examinations. 

The  second  result  is  correlated  with  the  fact 
that  the  population,  particularly  of  our  subur- 
ban towns,  largely  peopled  by  commuters  from 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
mobility  in  the  school  population.  With  the 
system  well  standardized  removals  from  town 
to  town  do  no  very  grave  injury  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  Without  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  standardization  every  snift  from  school 
to  school  means  a  grave  waste  of  pupils'  time, 
discouragement,  loss  of  interest,  and  leaving 
school  prematurely. 

But  the  need  of  systematic  inspection  by  the 
state  is  not  felt  exclusively  or  perhaps  ev€fn 
chiefly  by  the  schools  already  developed  as 
four-year  High  Schools. 

Possibly  it  is  even  more  needed  to  extend  the 
range  of  hi^h  school  facilities.  This  aspect 
of  the  question  has  pressed  itself  so  forcibly 
opon  our  attention  in  New  Tcrsey  that  legisla- 
tion of  great  importance  has  been  secured,  leg- 
islation which  we  believe  is  to  have  far  reach- 
ing consequences.  Hitherto  no  financial  aid 
has  been  given  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
hi^h  schools,  as  such.  They  have  simply  re- 
ceived allowances  under  the  general  provision 
of  the  law,  in  the  same  way  as  grammar 
schools,  and  other  schools  of  lower  grade.  A 
law,  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, provides  for  an  annual  allowance  of  $400 
for  every  High  School  teacher  employed  ex- 
clusively in  a  high  school  with  an  "  Approved  " 
four-years  course,  and  an  allowance  ot  $300  for 
all  High  School  teachers  teaching  exclusively 
m  a  high  school  of  "  Approved "  three-year 
course,  whereas  all  other  teachers  in  the  State 
receive  a  per  capita  allowance  of  $200.  This 
law  together  with  another  which  provides  for 
the  payment  by  the  State  of  $25  tuition  to  en- 
able school  boards  without  a  high  school  of 
their  own   to    send   children    to    neighboring 


High  Schools,  will  it  is  hoped  give  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  development  of  high 
schools  in  the  State,  and  will  tend  to  make  the 
rights  of  our  pupils  accomplished  facts,  that 
the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  a  Hi^h 
School  education  at  the  public  expense  will 
actually  be  within  the  convenient  reach  of  every 
pupil  in  the  State.  Here  the  State  High 
School  Inspector  may  perform  a  large  and  use- 
ful work,  first  in  visiting  two  and  three-year 
Hi||;h  Schools,  and  helping  them  to  articulate 
their  work  with  that  of  neighboring  High 
Schools,  so  that  their  graduates  may  without 
loss  of  time  secure  the  full  secondary  school 
credentials  of  the  State,  or  where  such  neigh- 
boring high  schools  are  not  within  reach,  he 
may  encourage  the  establishment  of  union 
schools  which,  without  undue  exoense,  may 
provide,  for  contiguous  districts,  the  four  years 
of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  by  co- 
operative effort.  Again  the  duty  and  work  of 
the  Inspector  is  sometimes  rather  negative 
than  positive.  Where  an  over  ambitious  dis- 
trict IS  attempting  to  do  what  i*^  cannot  well 
perform  and  is  duplicating  in  an  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  work  which  can  be 
much  better  done  in  a  neighboring  community, 
it  is  often  possible  for  the  State  Inspector  to 
secure  the  abandonment  of  a  sham  High 
School  founded  on  nothing  but  local  pride  and 
jealousy,  and  to  oersuade  the  local  board  of 
education  to  transport  its  pupils  of  high  school 
age  to  some  central  high  school  of  established 
reputation  within  easy  access. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few  aspects  of 
this  very  broad  question.  Possibly  the  most 
concise  way  in  which  some  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  our  two  years  experience  of  State  High 
School  inspection  can  be  set  forth,  will  be  sim- 
ply to  quote  the  rules  for  High  School  classifi- 
cation adopted  by  our  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   They  are  as  follows:' 

"Those  schools  shall  be  classed  as  High 
Schools,  which  require  for  admission  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  eight  years  of  graded  pre- 
academic  work,  or  its  equivalent,  said  pre- 
academic  work  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

"  High  Schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  be 
classed  as  *  Approved  High  Schools.* " 

In  order  to  be  approved,  a  High  School  must 
meet  the  following  conditions : 

a.  It  must  have,  at  least,  one  course  of  study, 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
covering  four  full  years  of  school  work. 

b.  The  teaching  and  equipment  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

c.  The  teaching  force  must  be  adequate  in 
number,  and  shall,  in  every  case,  consist  of  at 
least  three  teachers,  each  of  whom  shall  be  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  High  School  work. 

d.  Diplomas  shall  be  granted  only  to  pupils 
who  shall  have  completed  a  full  four  (4)  years 
course,  aggregating  at  least  seventy-two  (72) 
academic  counts.  The  counts  shall  be  reckoned 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week  of  a  school  year  of  at  least  58  weeks, 
and  the  recitation  periods  shall  average  at 
least  40  minutes. 
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A  three-years  High  School  will  be  registered 
as  a  "  Partial  High  School "  in  case  it  meets 
the  following  conditions : 

0.  It  must  have  at  least  one  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
covering  three  full  school  y^ears  of  work. 

b.  The  teaching  and  equipment  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education. 

c.  The  teaching  force  must  be  adequate  in 
number  and  shall  consist  in  every  case  of  at 
least  two  teachers,  each  of  whom  shall  be  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  High  School  work. 

d.  Certificates  of  graduation  shall  be  granted 
only  to  pupils  who  have  completed  a  full  three 
years  course,  aggregating  at  least  54  academic 
counts.  The  counts  shall  be  reckoned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week  of  a  school  year  of  not  less  than  58  weeks, 
and  the  recitation  periods  shall  average  not 
less  than  40  minutes." 

But  after  all  the  great  problems  of  education 
are  not  formal,  are  not  statistical,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  law  of  mensuration,  but  are  peda- 
gogic, and  here  the  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  may  exert  the  most  salutary  influence 
if  his  own  fitness  is  of  a  high  order.  Here  is 
the  real  opportunity  for  a  strong  man  to  im- 
press his  personality  upon  the  whole  system  of 
high  school  education  in  the  State.  Most  of 
his  work  is  advisonr,  not  mandatory,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  local  supenntendents, 
pnncipals,  and  teachers  welcome  the  High 
School  Inspector,  and  any  thoughtful  sugges- 
tion from  him,  speaks  well  not  only  for  the 
professional  spirit  in  their  ranks  but  touches 
very  closely  the  core  of  this  whole  question. 

On  what  lines  shall  secondary  instruction 
develop?  What  is  the  place  of  English,  and 
what  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  good  re- 
sults? What  shall  we  do  for  commercial  and 
industrial  demands?  Such  questions  are 
pressing  ones,  and  State  Inspection  should 
place  a  specialist  in  touch  with  all  individual 
schools,  and  guide  in  a  general  way  their 
policy.  Still  more  fundamental  is  the  question 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  elective  principle.  Every 
week  I  am  called  upon  to  give  advice  as  to  cur- 
riculum, and  some  matured  policy  should  shape 
the  answers  given,  even  though  no  one  ready- 
made  curriculum  will  suit  the  multifarious 
local  conditions. 

A  brief  statement  of  my  attitude  toward  this 
question  of  the  scope  of  the  Elective  principle 
may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  fact  that  the  High  School  must  answer 
needs  of  p^reat  diversity,  and  demands  of  still 
greater  diversity,  and  that  it  depends  in  the 
last  analysis  always  on  the  approval  of  a  not 
very  discriminating  public  opinion  forces  it 
to  introduce  an  elective  principle.  Some  boys 
and  girls  wish  to  use  the  high  school  as  a  pre- 
paratory school  and  others  as  a  finishing 
school.  Of  the  first  class  some  will  have 
classical,  others  scientific,  and  still  others  the 
beginning  of  technical  training.  Of  the  latter 
class  many,  particularly  boys,  insist  on  commer- 
cial courses,  and  many,  particularly  girls,  on 
general  courses.  Once  more  there  are  many 
who  plan  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  a  High 
School  and  not  four,  whose  circumstances,  or 
whose  choice  shut  them  off  from  the  ambition 
of  a  high  school  diploma.  That  our  High 
Schools  are  forced  to  offer  different  courses 


for  diverse  ends  no  one  questions.  In  a  sense 
this  is  an  elective  principle.  I  think  the  time 
is  long  passed  when  the  wisdom  of  this  ad- 
justment is  questioned.  In  any  case  we  are 
committed  to  it.  If  all  the  High  School 
principals  in  the  country  were  to  become  con- 
vinced that  a  return  to  the  old  unit  course 
prescribed  for  all  would  be  desirable,  the 
change  back  could  not  be  made  save  by  slow 
and  painful  degrees,  and  probably  not  even  so. 
In  fact  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plex in  its  industrial  and  social  relations,  and 
there  seems  no  present  prospect  of  parallding 
the  miracle  of  old  when  the  sun  returned  10 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

The  Elective  System,  in  the  words  of  Sui>er- 
intendent  Seaver,  means  in  its  most  logical 
form  permission  to  the  student  to  frame  his 
own  course  "by  choosing  what  branches  he 
pleases,  as  many  or  as  few  of  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  for  as  many  years  as  may  suit  his 
purpose  or  his  circumstances."  (Edward  P. 
Seaver,  Educational  Review,  Feb.  190a) 

Looking  at  the  Elective  System  stated  m  this 
broad  way,  what  are  some  of  its  claims  and 
assumptions?  First  then,  its  advocates  claim 
that  it  promotes  earnest  work,  smtt  it  stimu- 
lates interest  and  tends  to  cause  the  student  to 
work  fruitfully  because  con  amore.  As  a  cor- 
rolary  it  is  often  implicKl,  and  sometimes  stated, 
that  under  a  fixed  curriculum  interested  hearty 
work  is  the  exception.  This  is  a  very  plaus- 
ible argument  and  has  a  certain  amount  of 
superficial  justification.  A  recent  educational 
writer  says  of  the  older  fixed  course,  "Most 
pupils  had  derived  few  permanent  interests 
from  their  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  school 
life."  A  severe  indictment  if  true,  but  throng- 
ing questions  will  at  once  present  themselves. 
Who  informed  the  writer  as  to  the  fact  and 
how  did  his  informant  find  it  out?  Who  has 
entered  into  the  souls  of  men  of  the  past  and 
ascertained  the  date  of  the  origin  of  their  per- 
manent interests.  And  on  the  other  hand,  who 
will  predict  how  many  permanent  interests  will 
be  bred  in  the  minds  of  the  elective  kinder- 
gartners  of  the  present?  And  if  he  predicts, 
who  of  us  will  give  any  heed  to  his  prophetic 
utterances?  Moreover,  if  it  were  true  how 
does  the  author  know  that  the  fault  lay  in 
the  lack  of  electives,  and  not  rather  in  poor 
teaching?  Here  we  touch  on  the  true  source 
of  educational  power  and  student  interest.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  in  the 
teacher.  The  same  author  in  another  connec- 
tion remarks,  "  During  the  school  period  aver- 
sion and  evasion  are  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  power  and  skill  through  the  forced  pur- 
suit of  permanently  uninteresting  subjects," 
Doubtless  this  is  true,  but  it  is  merely  setting 
up  a  man  of  straw.  The  whole  question  is 
begged  in  the  very  form  of  the  statement.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  during  the  entire  High  School  course  and 
often  for  long  afterwards  what  the  permanently 
uninteresting  subjects  are.  You  will  find  a 
whole  school  in  which  the  one  subject  that 
all  find  fascinating  and  attractive  is  mathe- 
matics. Why?  You  will  find  another  school 
in  the  same  town  where  the  one  subject  that 
all  detest  is  mathematics.  Whv?  You  know 
the  answer.  Almost  all  boys  and  girls,  especi- 
ally adolescents,  love  to  do  what  they  can  do 
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well  Almost  all  boys  and  girls  can  do  Alge- 
bra well  when  it  is  well  taught.  Therefore 
almost  all  boys  and  girls  love  Algebra,  and 
are  interested  in  it.  Hence,  to  apply  the  elec- 
tive argument,  almost  all  boys  and  girls  should 
speciabze  in  mathematics.  Suppose  we  turn 
our  syllogism  the  other  way.  Few  boys  or 
girls  love  to  do^  particularly  in  the  adolescent 
age,  what  they  do  not  understand.  Few  boys 
Of  girls  understand  Algebra  when  it  is  ill 
tanght  Therefore  few  boys  or  girls  love  or 
are  interested  in  AUebra.  The  deduction  of 
rigid  logic  is  therefore,  few  boys  or  firls  should 
take  mathematics;  it  is  an  abhorrent  subject 
and  far  more  likely  to  breed  aversion  and 
evasion  than  skill  and  power. 

Were  there  time  I  think  I  could  show  that 
alert  interest,  fruitful  endeavor,  and  associated 
invaluable  elements  of  successful  educational 
work  depend  on  causes  far  deeper  and  more 
abidmg  than  individual  choice  of  subject  mat- 
ter for  study.  If  the  assumption  were  true  the 
educational  battle  would  be  an  easy  one. 
Make  all  courses  elective  and  lo!  interest, 
earnestness,  intense  intellectual  ambition  would 
bud  and  blossom  on  every  hand.  It  is  the  truth, 
hke  it  or  not  as  we  will,  that  many  boys  and 
idrls  really  prefer  to  do  as  little  as  oossible, 
and  their  free  elective  choice  would  be  amuse- 
ment and  not  work  of  any  kind.  I  must  not 
be  misunderstood,  adolescents  are  not  as  a  rule 
incorrigibly  lazy.  Interest,  alertness,  fruitful 
endeavor,  devotion  to  serve  intellectual  lines 
of  studv  can  be  secured,  and  maintained,  but 
not  by  anything  so  facile,  so  superficial,  so 
momentary,  as  the  offer  of  elective  choice  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  or  semester,  or 
quarter,  or  week.  Only  by  daily  apprehension 
of  truth,  by  daily  intellectual  victones,  by  daily 
opening  vistas,  by  daily  charm  of  personality, 
bv  daily  revelation  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing, by  daily  reaction  between  soul  and  soul, 
and  between  the  soul  and  truth.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  difference  the  subject  does  in 
fact  make.  It  is  astonishing  how  vast  is  the 
consequence  of  the  teachers  personality  and 
character. 

The  second  claim,  I  shall  briefly  touch  upon, 
Bay  be  put  as  follows :  The  Elective  System 
allows  early  specialization,  and  so  prevents 
waste  of  the  pupil's  energy  on  subjects  not 
germane  to  his  lite  work  and  to  his  permanent 
interests.  This  claim  too  has  a  certain  super- 
ficial attractiveness.  It  is  easy  to  paint  in 
glowing  colors  the  cruelty  of  compelling  the 
timid  girl  or  the  reticent  boy  to  go  on  year 
after  vear  Grinding  out  gerundives  when  his 
or  her  soul  is  yearning  for  the  flowering  of 
science,  where  their  powers  will  expand  like — 
I  leave  you  to  simply  the  figure.  What  are 
the  plain  facts?  First,  early  specialization  is 
an  educational  crime.  No  less.  Early  speciali- 
zation shuts  the  door  of  opportunity  instead 
of  opening  it,  it  makes  impossible  untold  pos- 
sibihties,  it  denies  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  soul  to  know,  to  discover,  to  explore.  It 
dwarfs  and  stunts.  Let  me  add  a  paradox. 
Our  modem  intellectual  inheritance  has  be- 
come so  wide,  so  varied,  so  developed  into  end- 
less detail,  that  specialization  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  efficiency,  and  therefore,  early 
specialization  is  a  crime.  Why?  Because 
later  success   will  demand  such  concentration 


in  one  field  of  intellectual  activity  or  practical 
effort,  that  there  will  be  no  later  time  for  broad 
views  of  unknown  regions.  In  early  life  it  has 
become,  "now  or  never"  and  early  specializa- 
tion with  a  bland  smile  more  cruel  than  any 
sneer  pronounces  at  once  the  well-nigh  irrevoc- 
able door  of  Never.  It  denies  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  soul  to  explore,  to  discover,  and 
to  know.  A  wise  statement  of  Dr.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
been  quoted  before,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote  it  again.  He  says,  "Specialization 
should  follow  a  course  of  study  for  culture  in 
which  the  symmetrical  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul 
should  be  considered."  Of  course,  you  will 
ask  me  what  I  mean  by  early  specialization. 
How  early?  I  have  my  answer,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  or  time  to  unfold  it,  for  the  time 
is  certainly  later  than  the  normal  High  School 
age. 

Secondly,  consider  the  phrase  "  waste  of  the 
nupirs  energy  on  subjects  not  germane  to  his 
life  work."  Which  are  these  subjects?  Who 
knows?  What  boy  or  qrirl  has  the  prophetic 
in  ft  and  knows  what  his  life  work  is  to  be,  or 
if  he,  by  the  fiat  of  his  will  determines  it,  knows 
what  the  subjects  are  which  are  germane  to  it 
Is  History,  and  the  study  of  History,  germane 
to  commerce,  or  not?  Perhaps  you  will  say 
Arithmetic  is  germane  to  industrial  pursuits. 
Oh  no,  it  is  not  In  practical  commercial  life 
arithmetic  becomes  in  a  few  weeks  simply  a 
dead  tool,  and  the  mind  is  not  called  upon  to 
"  arithmetize,"  to  "  geometrize,"  or  to  act  in 
any  educative  mathematical  fashion.  On  the 
other  hand  the  boy  who  determines  that  he 
will  be  a  merchant,  if  he  must  specialize  on 
what  is  "germane"  will  more  appropriately 
take  a  course  in  psychology  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. The  real  problem  he  will  have  to  meet, 
is  rather  to  weigh  and  to  divine  and  satisfy  the 
desires,  tastes,  prejudicei,  whims,  and  fancies 
of  a  great,  fluctuating  elusive  public,  than  to 
ascertain  what  the  profit  will  be  on  a  cargo 
which  he  purchases  at  one  price  and  sells  at 
another.  Moreover,  that  the  native  instinct 
and  sagacity  which  makes  a  successful  mer- 
chant can  be  appreciably  increased,  not  to  say 
created,  by  any  particular  course  of  study  is 
open  to  grave  question.  Professor  DeGarmo 
evidently  would  go  far  into  these  lines  of  spe- 
cialization. In  a  recent  address  he  mentions 
an  author  who,  to  quote  his  words,  "  has  pre- 
pared a  most  admirable  book  of  high  school 
grade  on  transportation.  Indeed,  almost  every 
department  of  our  commercial,  industrial, 
political  and  social  life  is  now  supplied  with  a 
valuable  literature  of  High  School  grade." 
'Valuable'  for  what?  To  be  placed  in  the 
school  library  for  outside  reading?  Yes,  if 
they  are  really  full  of  fact  and  truth,  and  are 
of  high  litcrarv  excellence,  if  in  a  word  they 
are  worthy  of  ranking  as  literature.  Substi- 
tuted for  general  courses  of  secondary  study, 
such  books  are  harmful.  Does  Professor  De- 
Garmo think  that  his  future  transportationist 
is  to  be  appointed  at  graduation  from  the  High 
School  General  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg  r  If  his  hieh  school  boy 
hankers  for  the  railroad  and  goes  no  further 
than  the  high  school,  the  door  of  opportunity 
will  probably  open  to  him  as  a  freight  brake- 
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man,  and  his  treatise  on  transportation,  so 
admirably  written  for  high  school  ^rrades,  will 
be  moth-eaten  and  worm-fniawed.  years  before 
the  elective  system  will  begin  to  operate  in  his 
case,  or  before  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing but  obey  orders,  and  look  sharp  about  it. 
If  he  shows  character  and  capacity,  he  will  be 
promoted,  and  may  at  middle  life,  wear 
the  uniform  and  brass  buttons  of  a  conductor 
of  a  passenger  train  stopping  at  Harrisburg 
only,  next  stop  Philadelphia.  If  the  boy,  who 
has  been  fooled  by  the  treatise  on  transporta- 
tion of  high  school  grade,  really  wishes  a 
career  as  a  transponationist,  and  aims  hi^h, 
and  his  circumstances,  permit,  or  by  his  m- 
domitable  purpose  he  cleaves  a  way,  he  will 
take  a  good  culture  course  in  the  high  school, 
begin  perhaps  to  specialize  in  the  later  years  of 
his  college  course,  follow  his  college  course  by 
several  years  of  soecialized  science,  mathe- 
matics and  economics,  and  after  graduation 
shoulder  his  surveyor's  rod  like  a  man  and 
start — at  the  bottom.  Oh,  I  have  watched  them 
sympathetically  for  years,  this  valiant  army  of 
future  railroad  men,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  With  the  best  equipment  the  pull  is 
a  hard  one,  the  road  is  long,  the  pay  is  low,  the 
discouragements  are  many,  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem does  not  obtain,  the  most  rigid  of  all  rigid 
curriculums  is  the  curriculum  of  practical  life. 
I  have  seen  them  conquer,  brave  men  as  they 
are,  I  have  seen  successes  come,  in  gradual 
recognition  of  unusual  capacity  and  ability  to 
do  day  after  day  distasteful  work  faithfully  and 
with  alert  interest,  I  have  watched  their  re- 
sponsibilities increasing  and  the  more  rapid 
their  progress,  the  more  dazzling  their  success, 
the  more  rigid  has  become  the  demands  of  the 
fixed  curriculum  in  which  they  live.  I  have 
ridden  with  them  in  their  private  cars  and 
talked  with  them  of  the  problems  of  trans- 
Dortation  with  which  they  have  to  cope,  I  have 
stood  with  them  in  the  library  of  their  car  and 
with  them  looked  for  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions. The  books  were  ready  with  authenta- 
tive  replies,  but  I  did  not  find  them  using  the 
admirable  treatise  on  transportation  of  high 
school  grade  recommended  by  the  amiable 
theorist  of  Cornell  Univcrsitv.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  little  of  elective  freedom  the  rail- 
road magnate  enjoys.  Weary  Willy  has  ten 
times  as  much. 

I  have  time  for  but  one  more  of  the  claims 
of  the  Elective  System.  It  may  be  phrased 
thus :  "  The  Elective  System  provides  a  means 
of  discovering  a  boy's  aptitudes  and  helping 
him  to  a  wise  choice  of  his  life  occupation. 
To  avoid  misrepresentation  let  me  quote  from 
Professor  Hanus  who  has  very  fully  developed 
this  thought.  He  says:  "the  special  aim  of 
secondary  education  and  the  teacher's  greatest 
responsibility,  *  *  *  consists  in  the  discovery 
of  each  pupil's  dominant  interest,  in  so  far  as 
these  interests  represent  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment in  harmony  with  the  general  aim  of 
education,  and  in  the  constant  use  of  the  course 
of  study  as  a  means  of  intelligent  experimenta- 
tion, until  the  pupil's  self-revelation  is  complete 
♦  ♦  *  Flexible  courses  with  a  large  range  of 
electives  are  needed."  The  fundamental  falla- 
cies which  vitiate  all  this  are  painfully  easy 
to  point  out.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  two  which 
seem  to  me  most  important.    The  first  is  the 


assumption  that  experimentation  of  the  kind  he 
has  in  mind  is  practically  possible.  A  boy,  let 
us  say,  elects  Latin  for  his  first  term,  and  finds 
it  difficult,  when  should  he  be  allowed  to  drop 
it?  Was  the  difficulty  with  the  boy,  or  with 
the  teacher?  Will  he  later  "  find  himself"  and 
come  to  like  Latin?  If  he  gives  up  Latin  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  has  an  experi- 
ment been  tried?  If  so,  what  is  the  experi- 
ment, and  what  conclusion  will  you  draw  ?  If 
he  determines  to  have  no  more  Latin,  the  result 
will  probably  be  that  he  will  have  no  more 
Latin,  and  he  may  think  till  his  dyin^  day  that 
his  Latin  experiment  settled  his  capacity.  As  a 
matter  of  sober  fact  he  may  have  had  a  teacher 
who  was  not  skillful  in  presenting  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  or  he  mav  have  been  a  boy  a 
little  slow  to  "  catch  on."  I  am  by  no  means  too 
convinced  that  that  very  boy  did  not  have  in 
him  the  making:  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
scholar,  and  writer,  on  subjects  to  which  the 
door- way  is  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  I  cannot 
see  that  his  neighbor  in  the  class,  a  sweet  girl 
of  sixteen  who  "  adores  Latin,"  has  yet  shown 
a  whit  more  promise  of  permanent  power  as 
master  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature. 
Professor  Hanus  protests,  "  Without  such  pro- 
grammes (t.  e.  flexible  programmes  with  a 
wide  range  of  electives)  it  is  useless  to  expect 
spontaneous  effort  (We  insert  an  exclamation 
point  here,  but  must  hasten  on)  and  under 
compulsion  the  pupil  is  prevented  from  experi- 
menting, and  without  experimenting  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  or  for  any  one  else  to  know 
what  he  can  and  what  he  can  not  do,  what 
he  enjoys  and  what  is  distasteful  to  him."  Do 
you  not  see  what  this  implies?  If  a  i>upil  is 
confronted  with  a  hundred  possible  periods  of 
weekly  work,  and  is  free  to  choose,  let  us  say, 
twenty,  it  is  assumed  that  somehow  or  other 
his  choice,  dictated  by  fancy,  by  whim,  by  his 
parents'  ignorant  prejudices,  or  his  teacher's 
apriori  professional  cocksureness,  has  weighed 
not  only  the  twenty  period  he  has  choosen,  but 
also  the  eighty  which  he  has  not  chosen.  If 
he  succeeds  in  the  twenty  he  takes,  which  with 
competent  instructors  he  is  pretty  sure  to  do, 
he  properly  concludes  that  the  other  eighty 
were  less  well  adapted  to  his  tastes  and  powers, 
an  absolute  pepitio  principis.  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  fails  in  five  out  of  the  twenty,  he  will 
perhaps  drop  the  subject  and  follow  something 
else.  He  has  then  wasted  his  time  on  one  five 
period  course,  and  taken  the  first  step  in  a  de- 
moralizing path.  Ancient  wisdom  says,  "  If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again  "  t.  e.  at 
least  three  times.  To  educate  a  man  out  of 
that  boy,  a  vastly  better  course  would  be,  to 
make  his  failure  the  path  of  ultimate  triumph, 
for  few  are  the  boys  or  girls  incapable  of  suc- 
cess in  any  one  subject  (properly  taught)  un- 
less they  are  deficient,  and  for  them  we  have 
asylums,  and  not  public  high  schools.  When 
we  come  to  study  this  experimental  laboratorr 
theory,  it  is  realized  that  to  do  the  work 
claimed,  we  should  need  the  aeons  of  geologic 
and  cosmic  time  instead  of  the  swiftly  passing 
and  never  returning  four  years  of  the  adoles- 
cent age.  To  suppose  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  choice  between  a  course  in  High 
School  history  and  a  course  in  language  pur- 
sued for  a  year  will  really  settle  ansrthing  as  to 
the  boy's  permanent  powers,  one  or  the  other 
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course  having  been,  of  course,  excluded  from 
the  experiment,  is  the  veriest  midsummer  mad- 
ness. A  chemical  laboratorv  run  on  that  prin- 
ciple could  not  exist  outside  of  bedlam,  and  in 
bedlam  they  are  said  to  specialize  in  sulphur 
fumes. 

And  consider,  secondly,  the  colossal  assump- 
tion contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  quota- 
tion "  until  the  pupil's  self-revelation  is  com- 
plete": Was  that  written  by  one  who  knew 
the  meaning  of  words?  When  is  the  pupil's 
self-revelation  complete?  At  any  time  in  the 
high  school  age?  At  any  time  in  the  college 
period?  Before  the  age  of  thirty?  Is  it  ever 
complete  ?  Do  you  know,  you  .with  whitening 
hair,  what  powers  yet  lie  dormant  in  your  un- 
suspecting possession.  Who  was  the  greatest 
budget-maker  that  England  ever  possessed? 
Few  will  deny  that  place  to  England's  Grand 
Old  Man.  With  his  power  of  exposition,  I  am 
not  here  concerned.  That  he  could  stand  for 
hours  unfolding  the  intricacies  of  his  financial 
proposals  to  a  spell-bound  House  of  Commons, 
and  throw  over  it  the  charm  and  vital  glow  of 
throbbing  life  is  not  the  point.  I  am  concerned 
with  his  sheer  commercial  insight  and  practi- 
cal business  capacity,  which  silenced  and  con- 
founded the  veterans  of  trade.  When  he  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
32  he  did  not  suspect  such  powers.  In  a  reply 
to  a  note  from  Sir  Robert"  Peel,  he  said,  "  Of 
the  importance  and  responsibility  of  that  office 
at  the  present  time  I  am  well  aware,  but  it  is 
right  that  I  should  say,  as  strongly  as  I  can, 
that  I  really  am  not  fitted  for  it.    I  have  no 

?:eneral  knowledge  of  trade  whatever;  with  a 
ew  questions  I  am  acquainted,  but  thev  are 
such  as  have  come  to  me  incidentally.'  He 
took  a  distasteful  task,  for  which  he  believed 
himself  (after  20  years  of  expert  experimenta- 
tion) naturally  unfit,  and  coerced  his  interest 
by  sheer  character.  Mr.  Morley  describes  his 
first  budget  and  adds,  "  Such  was  the  scheme 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  now  worked  out  in  many 
weeks  of  toil  that  would  have  been  slavish, 
were  it  not  that  toil  is  never  slavish,  when 
illuminated  by  a  strenuous  purpose."  And  as 
men  judge  Gladstone  now,  this  unsuspected 
latent  power,  the  commercial  insight,  the  prac- 
tical business  capacity,  unsuspected  in  the  high 
school  age,  nay  unsuspected  till  a  chance  (or 
Providential  demand)  called  it  out,  was  per- 
haps his  most  decisive  claim  to  greatness.  His 
schoolman's  acumen,  carefully  trained,  in  which 
he  revelled;  his  classical  scholarship,  followed 
enthusiastically  for  decades,  those  powers  he 
had  discovered  on  leaving  the  University,  all 
pale  before  this  transcendent  genius  or  com- 
mercial figures,  and  before  his  power  of  Par- 
liamentary leadership,  this  last  also  being  an 
unchosen  elective  which  the  rigid  curriculum 
of  life  thrust  upon  him.  Listen  to  the  dream 
now  of  a  theorist.  "  The  proper  application  of 
this  principle  will  lead  to  that  supremely  de- 
sirable, though  at  present  apparently  unattain- 
able result,  that  each  man,  while  still  a  youth, 
will  learn  to  know  his  power  and  defects,  and 
will  be  aided  to  select  deliberately  that  calling 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature."  An 
amiable  dream!  How  far  away  it  sounds! 
How  like  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  their  discussions  of  their  potential  rela- 
tions of  angles  to  space,  etc.    Let  us  lay  hold 
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rather  on  fact.  Listen  to  the  sober  words  of  a 
man  who  thinks  and  who  does  his  own  think- 
ing, in  touch  with  facts  of  experience.  Super- 
intendent Maxwell  sa)rs,  "At  the  age  of  14  it 
is  only  in  the  extremely  rare  cases  of  genius 
that  a  boy  has  developed  any  strong  interest 
in  any  particular  subject  *  ♦  *  I  speak  ad- 
visedly when  I  say  that  not  five  per  cent,  of 
the  thousands  of  boys  who  annually  complete 
the  elementary  course  in  New  York  City  have 
developed  any  stront?  interest  that  would  of 
itself  lead  them  to  pursue  any  one  subject  in 
preference  to  others." 

My  view  of  the  Elective  principles  is  simple. 
I  would  have  a  well  selected  list  of  high  school 
subjects,  all  of  them  fundamental,  taught  as 
well  as  possible,  and  would  have  them  arranged 
in  parallel  courses,  between  which  the  pupil  is 
to  choose.  Judicious  allowance  for  changes  of 
purpose,  proper  provisions  for  transfers,  will 
give  all  the  elasticitv  really  needed  and  will 
secure  a  great  advantage,  that  is  a  large  degree 
of  purposeful  work  toward  a  defined  end, 
along  a  path  planned  with  the  best  wisdom  that 
experience  has  put  at  our  disposal. 

In  respect  to  these  and  other  questions  the 
State  Inspector  must  give  an  account.  If  he 
has  wrought  wisely  and  thoughtfully  his  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  in  enlightening  the  citizen- 
ship and  raising  the  intelligence  of  the  State. 
It  he  has  wrought  carelessly  or  arbitrarily  he 
will  have  retarded  to  no  small  degree  the 
<'rowth  of  education.  The  responsibility  is 
great,  his  opportunity  is  far  reaching.  The 
penalties  of  failure  are  correspondingly  great 

Dr.  Cheesman  Herrick,  Philadelphia 
High  School :  At  the  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Section  yesterday  morning  it  was 
asked  what  principals  had  an  unsatisfactory 
curriculum  in  their  schools.  The  question 
was  not  answered,  but  Prof.  Bevier  has 
shown  the  way  to  remedy  the  diflSculty — 
State  Inspection  of  high  schools.  But  more 
important  than  this  duty  is  the  power  of 
advice  which  a  competent  inspector  pos- 
sesses! He  will  exert  great  influence  by 
going  about  making  suggestions  to  local 
boards,  and  making  addresses  here  and 
there  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  If 
in  addition  to  the  inspection  there  shall  be 
a  provision  in  the  law  that  the  local  com- 
munity shall  have  financial  support  from 
the  state  when  meeting  the  state  require- 
ments as  to  high  schools,  then  everything 
will  be  well.  I  recently  spoke  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  New  Jersey  high  school, 
where  the  graduates  were  of  three  kinds — 
a  four-year  Latin  course,  a  three-year  Latin 
course,  and  a  two-year  commercial  course. 
On  being  questioned  the  principal  was  glad 
to  say  that  that  was  the  last  year  in  which 
pupils  would  graduate  under  four  years. 
Prof.  Bevier  said  that  he  visited  the  town 
of  Mt.  Holly  three  times,  conferring  with 
the  people,  and  that  these  conferences  led 
to  the  establishment  of  better  schools  than 
the  people  of  Mt.  Holly  would  otherwise 
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have  had.  Two  other  towns  had  their  high 
schools  revolutionized  on  account  of  the 
effects  of  such  suggestions.  These  facts 
answer  to  me  the  question,  what  shall  be 
done  with  poor  high  schools. 

I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  we  need 
the  standardization  of  instruction  in  high 
schools  more  than  any  other  thing.  Then 
the  term  high  school  will  mean  something 
throughout  the  State.  We  will  have  the 
experience  of  surrounding  states  to  guide 
us  in  our  efforts ;  but  we  want  to  steer  clear 
of  the  system  of  rigid  examinations  which 
exists  in  New  York.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  we  want  to  adopt  the  Middle  West 
practice  of  having  the  State  Inspector  go 
out  from  the  State  University.  We  have 
no  university  in  this  State  which  stands  in 
the  proper  relation  to  the  public  schools, 
for  that  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri  the  inspector  is  a  deputy  super- 
intendent from  the  Department. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  High  School  Sec- 
tion in  Williamsport  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1907.  This 
matter  will  be  considered  to-morrow  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  that  time.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  devise  a  rational  scheme, 
and  I  bespeak  for  it  your  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. Dr.  Schaeffer  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  his  experience  and  wishes 
will  guide  the  committee  in  their  work. 
When  the  time  comes  next  year,  the  school 
people  of  the  State  ought  to  stand  behind 
this  plan  for  efficient  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  high  schools. 

Principal  W.  S.  Steele,  Harrisburg  High 
School:  I  suppose  that  my  coming  before 
you  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
for  many  years  in  close  touch  with  the  New 
York  school  system.  In  some  particulars 
Pennsylvania  is  in  advance  of  New  York. 
For  instance.  New  York  pays  $150,000  an- 
nually for  inspections,  of  which  at  least 
$100,000  is  wasted,  on  account  of  the  kind 
of  inspectors  employed.  Insurance  agents, 
lawyers,  and  men  in  other  lines  of  work 
are  employed,  and  as  there  is  no  allowance 
for  expenses  the  work  is  done  poorly.  In 
Pennsylvania  you  are  ahead.  Your  county 
superintendents  have  sufficient  salary  to  do 
the  work,  and  they  are  school  men.  There 
is  also  in  New  York  entirely  too  much  cen- 
tralization. The  number  of  small  high 
schools  in  New  York  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, which  has  raised  the  general  level 
of  education,  and  thus  improved  the  average 
citizenship  of  the  state.  Many  exceptional 
pupils  whose  genius  might  never  have  been 
awakened  otherwise,  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  development,  and  although  these 
schools   had  but  three  teachers   they   did 


great  work  and  were  far  from  deserving 
the  epithet  "sham."  Teachers'  organiza- 
tions have  also  been  encouraged.  There  is 
an  organization  in  New  York  known  as 
the  Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the 
State,  whose  expenses  are  paid  when  at- 
tending their  meetings,  which  has  become 
a  quasi-legislature  in  school  matters.  Its 
influence  exerted  through  circular  letters  as 
well  as  personal  work  has  been  very  great 
There  Is  also  a  Supei  intendeiits'  Council, 
and  many  minor  organizations,  such  as  the 
Hudson  River  Schoolmasters'  Club,  the 
Tri-County  League,  and  others.  Syste- 
matic inspection  tends  to  the  betterment  of 
high  schools  in  many  ways.  The  inspira- 
tion of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  the  as- 
sistance of  principals  and  teachers,  the  con- 
demning of  old  buildings  and  insistence  on 
sanitary  arrangements,  the  enforcement  of 
local  school  regulations  unrestricted  by  local 
influences  such  as  churches  and  politics — 
all  these  make  high  school  inspection  of  the 
neatest  value.  An  illustration  of  the  value 
of  this  inspection  from  my  own  experience : 
I  had  several  poor  teachers  whom  I  was  not 
able  to  get  rid  of.  An  inspector  came  to 
visit  my  school,  and  I  told  him  about  the 
matter.  He  went  to  see  the  work  of  these 
teachers,  and  afterwards  told  the  board  that 
if  the  work  of  the  school  was  not  strength- 
ened in  those  departments,  state  aid  of  $700 
would  be  withdrawn  the  following  year. 
That  brought  the  answer. 

Prof.  Bevier:  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  all  small  high 
schools  are  shams,  but  only  those  that  pre- 
tend on  paper  to  do  what  they  can  not  per- 
form actually.  Many  of  the  best  high 
schools  are  those  with  only  three  teachers. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  on  which  no  action  was 
taken  at  the  time,  according  to  Art.  X.  of 
the  Constitution,  but  gave  notice  that  he 
would  ask  for  action  by  this  body  to- 
morrow : 

Resolved,  That  Sec.  I.  of  Art.  V.  of  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  One  stated  meeting  of  the  association 
shall  be  held  annually  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  associa- 
tion or  its  Executive  Committee.  The  an- 
nual meeting  may,  by  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  be  omitted  in  any  year  in 
which  the  National  Educational  Association 
holds  its  meeting  within  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  when  for  any  other  reason  a 
majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  vote 
in  favor  of  such  omission.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  by  the  president  at  the 
request  of  twenty-five  members. 
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lEPOST  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Schaefifer,  representing  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  report,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  meeting  of  the  Legislature  during 
the  last  year  at  which  school  matters  could 
be  considered. 

WICKERSHAM  MEMORIAL  LIBRASY  COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 

Supt  Morrow,  of  this  committee,  said 
that  this  library  is  not  in  condition  to  do 
good.  The  books  are  entirely  professional, 
and  ought  to  be  where  they  can  do  good  to 
the  profession.  They  once  had  a  home  in 
the  State  Library,  but  since  that  have  be- 
come wanderers.  They  are  now  stored  in 
in  the  offices  of  the  School  Department. 
We  hope  soon  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  will  make  the  books  available  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  books  ouf^ht  to  be  in' 
the  State  Library.  The  librarian  has  as- 
sured me  that  if  placed  in  his  care  they  will 
be  well  treated  and  properly  accounted  for. 
I  move  that  the  Committee  be  empowered 
to  transfer  the  books  to  the  State  Library. 

Dr.  Schaeffer's  motion  was  seconded  and 
the  association  voted  in  favor  of  the  change. 

NECROLOGY. 

This  committee,  through  their  chairman, 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Krebs,  made  the  folowing  re- 
port: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  in  his  all- 
wise  providence  to  remove  from  the  ranks 
of  the  educational  forces  of  Pennsylvania 
the  following  members  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational Association :  Miss  Georgia  Allison, 
Miss  Hannah  Fichtom,  and  Supt.  Joseph 
K.  Gotwals ;  and 

Whereas,  we  desire  to  record  this  hum- 
ble testimony  to  their  sterling  characters, 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  the  influence  of  their  achieve- 
ments for  the  uplifting  of  humanity ;  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Association  mourns  the  loss  of  three 
influential  members,  and  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  Association  is  hereby  extended  to 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Association. 

Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  for  thirty-three  years 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Norris- 
town.  Pa.,  died  October  8,  1905,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Supt.  Got- 
wals is  honored  by  all  who  knew  him  not 
only  for  his  interest  in  the  intellectual  ad- 
^^ancement  of  the  pupils  in  his  charge,  but 
also  for  the  deep  and  constant  attention 
to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  young  people 


of  his  city,  and  his  unblemished  reputation 
and  spotless  character  were  an  inspiration 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Miss  Hannah  E.  Fichtom,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  died  February  i,  1906,  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  schools 
of  her  city.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  principal  of  the  building  at  Tenth  and 
Green  Streets.  She  was  actively  engaged 
in  contributing  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
Reading  Convention  of  the  State  Educa- 
tional Association  last  year.  To  show 
their  appreciation,  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  of  her  school  erected  a  tablet  to  her 
memory,  in  her  building. 

November  6,  1905,  Miss  Georgia  Allison, 
the  talented  chairman  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, died  at  her  home  in  Pittsburg. 
Miss  Allison's  death  is  peculiarly  touching 
to  the  Association  by  the  reason  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  chairman  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  at  Reading  last  year  and  was 
ap;ain  to  serve  in  a  similar  capacity  in  this 
city  this  year.  She  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
Free  Kindergarten  in  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny, and  in  less  than  a  decade  under  her 
supervision  the  sixteen  kindergartens  in- 
creased to  sixty-nine,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  there  were  established  a  Mothers'  Club 
and  a  Kindergarten  College.  In  this  sketch 
it  is  utterlv  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  this  noble  woman,  whose  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Requiescant  in  pace. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted, 
and  the  Association  adjourned  for  the 
morning. 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 


THE  papers  of  the  evening  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dav,  and  bHOth  touched  on 
some  phase  of  education  as  related  to 
government.  The  first  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Hon.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  President 
of  the  Civic  Federation  of  America,  pre- 
sented the  following  paper  on 

THE  SCHOOL  AS   A  FACTOR  IN  CREATING  AND 
FOSTERING  CIVIC  VIRTUE. 

Civic  virtue  and  good  citizenship  may 
properly  be  assumed  to  be  practically  inter- 
changeable terms.  Certainly  any  develop- 
ment of  the  former  that  did  not  tend  to 
the  latter  would  be  futile  and  foolish,  un- 
less we  consider  unused  knowledge  as  more 
valuable  than  intelligent  action.  All  the 
civic  virtue  possessed  by  the  aroused  colon- 
ists would  not  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Great  Britain's  rule  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  expressed  by  a 
few  who  enforced  their  righteous  beliefs 
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in  their  actions,  being  thus  in  the  highest 
sense  good  citizens  of  their  country.  The 
tact  and  strategy  of  Washington  were  ex- 
pressions in  action  of  true  civic  virtue, 
upbuilding  this  great  nation  of  which  he 
was  the  father,  and  the  patience,  purity  and 
far-sightedness  of  the  immortal  Lincoln 
were  potential  to  hold  the  yet  greater  na- 
tion as  one  and  indissoluble,  only  as  his 
civic  virtue  became  in  deeds  the  very  highest 
type  of  working  citizenship.  It  remained  for 
the  pure  flame  of  good  citizenship,  burning 
the  oil  of  civic  virtue,  to  accomplish  in  the 
life-sacrifice  of  McKinley  the  final  welding 
together  of  the  again  joined  but  not  com- 
pletely merged  parts  of  the  immeasurably 
greater  nation  of  1901.  Fittingly,  too,  is 
the  United  States  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
brought  into  its  true  relation  as  a  world 
power,  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  who 
stands  as  an  inspiring  type  of  all  that  is 
best  in  civic  virtue:  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  first  citizen  of  the  first  nation  of  the 
earth ! 

These  radiant  names  in  themselves  an- 
swer the  query,  "  What  is  Civic  Virtue,  or 
good  citizenship?"  Was  Washington  care- 
less of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  years  before  the  folly  of  Eng- 
land was  God's  lever  for  splitting  off  the 
Western  world  of  freedom  from  the  slavery 
of  fact  and  of  tradition?  Was  Lincoln 
neglectful  of  his  humbler  responsibilities 
in  the  days  of  his  young  manhood  in  Illi- 
nois? Did  McKinley  disregard  the  needs 
of  his  own  home  city,  before  ever  the  Presi- 
dency was  a  dream  to  him?  Has  not 
Roosevelt  manfully  enlarged  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  discharged  his  responsibil- 
ities therein,  all  of  his  strenuous  life?  And 
the  roll  of  honor  might  take  an  hour  in  the 
mere  reading,  of  those  others,  the  builders 
of  the  republic,  who  grew  into  the  greater 
duties,  the  greater  accomplishments,  always 
through  the  faithful  and  interested  doing 
of  the  lesser  things.  All  down  the  history 
of  our  country  the  same  lesson  appears, 
and  genius  has  always  been  taking  infinite 
pains. 

Indeed,  the  taking  of  infinite  pains  is  no 
less  the  mark  of  plain  good  citizenship  than 
of  genius.  We  cannot  all  be  geniuses,  but 
we  can  all  take  infinite  pains  in  performing 
our  duties  as  citizens,  and  when  we  have  all 
done  so,  heaven  will  have  moved  right 
down  to  us ! 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  one  bare 
fact  of  American  citizenship.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  of  selection,  payment  and  ser- 
vice, called  government,  we  buy  for  retail 
use  at  wholesale  rates  certain  comforts  and 
essentials  of  civilization — and  it  is  a  seldom 
recognized  fact  that  the  service  we  thus 
purchase  for  taxes  paid  is  the  cheapest  ser- 


vice we  get  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave!  We  are  given  more  or  less  satis- 
factory highways  upon  which  to  go  about 
our  business  and  our  pleasure,  replacing 
the  incidental  trails  and  bridle  paths  of 
ancient  days.  In  cities  and  towns  these 
highways  are  lighted  at  night  and  we  do 
not  therefore  need  the  lanterns  of  centuries 
gone,  or  the  torch-bearers  required  even 
to-day  in  such  cities  as  Constantinople  or 
Jerusalem.  We  are  unobtrusively  protected, 
and  therefore  need  no  longer  attend  to  our 
own  protection  by  bearing  arms,  or  by 
maintaining  the  armed  escort  necessary  to- 
day in  crossing  Africa.  Certain  restric- 
tions make  fires  less  frequent,  but  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  protection  is  also  ours,  in  the 
free  use  of  well-equipped  and  trained  fire- 
fighting  organizations,  giving  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  conditions  yet  prevailing  in  lands 
where  taxes  are  far  higher. 

Water  is  supplied  in  our  dwellings,  and 
nowadays  it  is,  in  communities  peopled  by 
a  fair  proportion  of  good  citizens,  carefully 
filtered,  so  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  the  taste,  but  free  from  disease- 
bearing  organisms.  In  many  more  heavily 
taxed  lands,  the  water  supply  is  yet  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  a  municipal  concern.  Yet 
here,  under  this  simple  though  marvelously 
efficient  and  more  marvelously  cheap  organ- 
ization, we  not  only  have  the  water  thus 
guarded,  but  there  is  likewise  a  general 
care  for  us  if  we  do  fall  sick — care  that 
seeks  to  recover  us  to  health  and  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disorder  to  others. 

Education  comes  to  our  children  as  freely 
as  the  water  in  this  favored  new  land — but 
there  yet  exist  older  countries  where  it 
must  be  bought  by  retail,  and  at  a  high 
price. 

It  is  recognized  now,  that  we  need  places 
for  sport,  recreation  and  rest,  and  so  we 
have  in  America  a  magnificent  development 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  tending  toward 
health  and  happiness,  and  giving  the  hum- 
blest of  us  as  good  opportunities  for  out- 
door enjoyment  as  the  millionaire's  estate 
can  provide.  No  such  opportunities  are  at 
the  command  of  Turks  or  Russians,  groan- 
ing under  taxes  that  would  cause  instant 
revolution  in  this  favored  land. 

I  have  cited  enough  instances  to  prove,  I 
maintain,  my  contention  as  to  the  marve- 
lous cheapness  and  great  relative  efficiency 
of  the  service  we  buy  with  our  taxes.  I 
walked  to  the  railroad  station  in  Harrisburg 
this  afternoon  over  a  half-mile  of  smooth 
asphalt  pavement,  which  is  cleaned  and 
swept  daily.  It  would  have  cost  me  $70,- 
000  to  provide  it  myself,  but  under  this 
wonderful  mutual  arrangement  of  govern- 
ment, I  have  as  much  use  of  it,  and  of  the 
lights,  the  fire-protection,  the  policing  and 
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the  parks  and  the  schools  of  my  city,  as  if  I 
owned  them  all ;  and  at  a  cost  of  but  twenty 
dollars  a  year  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
my  property. 

But  there  will  be  some  in  this  intelligent 
audience  saying  now,  to  themselves,  "  Why, 
we  are  robbed  all  the  time  by  the  officials. 
There  is  *  graft '  everywhere.  How  can  he 
call  it  cheap?"  I  simply  reiterate  the 
statement  that  it  is  cheap,  and  ask  any 
doubter  to  consider  what  it  would  cost  him 
to  provide  for  himself  the  light  and  the 
protection  that  he  will  enjoy  as  he  leaves 
this  hall  to-night.  I  heard  a  man  not  long 
ago  tell  of  his  experiences  in  Constantino- 
ple, where  he  had  to  have  a  torch-bearer 
and  a  guard  to  go  about  the  narrow  and 
filthy  streets  safely  at  night.  He  was  buy- 
ing a  poor  quality  of  temporary  service  at 
retail,  because  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment in  Turkey  is  not  of,  and  for,  and  by 
the  people,  even  though  they  are  said  to 
have  there  the  completest  perfection  of 
graft! 

But  there  is  sometimes,  graft,  malfea- 
sance in  office,  stupidity  in  administration, 
unbusinesslike  handling  of  public  work, 
partisan  politics  supplanting  civic  virtue! 
Who  endures  it?  Who  permits  it?  Who 
creates  it  ?  The  indifferent  citizen,  the  care- 
less voter,  the  blind  partisan,  the  man  who 
is  too  busy  to  see  that  he  gets  from  his 
governmental  servants  what  he  pays  for, 
while  he  h2is  time  to  carp  and  complain 
at  what  is  really  caused  by  his  own  neglect ! 
Which  of  these  categories  do  any  of  you 
come  imder,  my  hearers?  Have  you  all 
been  as  careful  to  do  your  sovereign  part 
toward  the  election  of  a  decent  and  capable 
councilman,  a  broad-gauge  school  director, 
^  efficient  mayor,  as  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  your  church,  your  lodge,  your 
business  or  your  profession? 

I  am  addressing  Pennsylvanians,  to  whom 
these  reproaches  must,  I  am  most  thankful 
to  say,  have  slightly  less  force  than  if  I 
had  been  speaking  a  year  ago.  Civic  virtue 
has  at  last  awakened  in  our  grand  old  com- 
monwealth, long  held  in  ignoble  shackles  by 
a  "  corrupt  and  criminal  combination,"  and 
some  of  us  are  now  voting  and  working  in 
the  business  of  government  at  least  half  as 
cflSciently  as  we  vote  and  work  in  cor- 
porate and  personal  and  professional  rela- 
tions. With  the  example  of  an  aggressively 
honest  and  good  citizen  in  the  White  House 
—God  bless  him ! — graft  and  greed  are  ac- 
tually becoming  unpopular,  and  intelligent 
attention  toward  getting  what  we  pay  for 
with  our  taxes  is  not  uncommon.  We  are 
gaining ! 

But  you  will  be  asking  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  school  as  a  factor  in  creating 
and  fostering  civic  virtue.     I  answer  that 


until  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  truly 
interested  in  education  know  what  practical 
civic  virtue  really  is,  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  its  relation  to  the  school. 
The  school  director  in  one  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  who  said,  contemptuously, 
"  What's  this  here  Latin,  anyway  ?  I  never 
had  none  of  it ! "  was  hardly  in  a  position 
to  consider  the  higher  education.  We  must 
at  least  know  of  that  we  would  teach. 

That  the  school  is  a  tremendous  and  vital 
factor  in  creating  good  citizenship  needs 
hardly  to  be  argued.  The  school  is  a 
product  of  good  citizenship,  primarily,  and 
the  better  the  citizens  the  better  the  schools 
will  be,  and  vice  versa. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  for  a  moment,  the 
influence  of  the  school  on  its  scholars.  I 
assume,  somewhat  empirically  I  fear,  that 
the  average  age  of  the  vast  body  of  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  Keystone  State  is 
something  over  twelve  years,  and  I  also 
assume  that  male  scholars  reihain  in  school 
until  within  from  two  to  five  years  of  their 
voting  s^e.  Boys  and  girls  alike  will 
average  nearly  a  thousand  hours  each  in 
school  every  year.  For  from  three  to  ten 
years  the  school  is  their  deepest  interest, 
their  social  world,  and  it  competes  sharply 
with  the  family  for  influence  over  their 
future  lives.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  as  to  the  power  of  the  school  in 
creating  civic  virtue,  and  no  more  question, 
I  grieve  to  say,  as  to  its  potency  in  breeding 
indiiTerence  and  neglect  to  civic  duties, 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  schools  do  now  teach  patriotism, 
particularly  with  relation  to  history  and 
greatness.  Indeed,  they  do  a  great  work  in 
instilling  lofty  thoughts  of  our  noble  his- 
tory, our  g^eat  men,  our  glorious  flag.  But 
America  is  not  at  this  time  in  serious  need 
of  patriots  who  are  fervently  sure  of  their 
readiness  to  die  for  their  country.  She  does 
need  those  who  are  willing  to  live  for  their 
country,  and  to  serve  it  truly;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any  crying  want 
for  those  who  are  only  too  ready  to  live  on 
their  country,  just  as  long  as  it  will  supply 
them  with  easy  jobs,  in  which  the  incom- 
petence that  would  be  conspicuous  in  com- 
mercial life  will  be  condoned  and  concealed ! 
I  am  minded  of  the  citizen  of  this  state  who, 
at  a  political  meeting  where  the  eagle 
screamed  was  moved  to  get  on  his  feet  and 
to  cry  out  in  a  tearful  ecstasy  of  patriotic 
fervor,  "Oh!  that  I  could  die  for  my 
country !  "  Within  two  weeks  an  investi- 
gation of  his  county  office  landed  him  in 
jail,  because  he  had  been  stealing.  He  had 
been  living  on,  and  not  for,  his  country. 

But  do  not  the  schools  now  inculcate  the 
sort  of  patriotism  I  am  holding  up  as  most 
important?     I  fear  not,  to  any  useful  de- 
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gree,  in  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
do  have  some  text-book  teaching  of  the 
system  of  government,  and  that  is  excel- 
lent; but  is  there  a  school  in  which  the  in- 
timate government  of  the  township,  the 
village,  the  borough  or  the  city  is  discussed  ? 
Are  the  children  of  Altoona,  for  instance, 
taught  exactly  how  councilmen  are  named, 
nominated  and  elected,  how  they  spend  the 
city's  money,  and  for  what?  Is  there 
knowledge  in  these  schools  as  to  the  city 
debt,  the  city  tax  rate,  and  the  way  in  which 
property  is  assessed?  The  scholars  prob- 
ably know  what  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is;  but  do  they  know 
how  much  the  executive  of  Altoona,  the 
mayor,  receives?  They  can  bound  Alaska 
or  Abyssinia;  but  can  they  describe  the 
wards  in  which  they  live?  They  know  the 
course  and  the  commerce  of  the  Amazon; 
do  they  know  the  origin,  the  course,  the 
cost  and  the  relative  purity  of  the  very 
water  they  draw  from  the  taps  in  the 
school-room?  Geometry  vexes  and  disci- 
plines them;  but  have  mathematics  been 
locally  applied  to  make  a  study  of  the  cost 
of  improved  street  paving,  or  of  the  number 
of  people  the  city  has  for  each  acre  of  her 
parks  ? 

If  the  school  is  to  be  a  vital  factor  in 
creating  civic  virtue,  it  certainly  ought  to 
use  a  considerable  part  of  that  thousand 
hours  a  year  in  teaching  the  boys  and  the 
girls  alike  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  I 
will  be  fully  heretical,  and  assert  that  Latin, 
Greek  and  geometry  might  all  be  spared 
rather  than  to  omit  the  most  intimate  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts  of  good 
citizenship!  Mental  discipline?  Why  not 
get  it  in  studying  the  interesting  govern- 
ment of  the  precinct,  township,  ward  and 
city?  Ancient  history?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  story  of  the  last  local  campaign 
for  decent  government.  Cultivation  of  the 
memory?  Why  not  fix  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  the  life  history  of  the  hateful  and 
dangerous  mosquitoes  and  how  to  destroy 
them? 

Consider  the  problem  by  analogy.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  enormous  shops 
here  at  Altoona,  in  which  are  built  cars  and 
locomotives.  These  shops  are  filled  with 
skilled  operatives,  either  trained  here,  or 
employed  because  of  their  skill.  That  is, 
the  cars  and  locomotives  are  built  by  ex- 
perts, and  more  experts  are  being  trained 
in  these  shops  continually.  Do  they  teach  a 
young  man  how  to  fashion  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  locomotive  by  having  him  spend 
many  hours  a  week  in  studying  a  dead  lan- 
guage? Hardly — he  works  and  studies 
right  to  that  connecting  rod,  or  he  is 
dropped. 


But  in  this  far  greater  shop  of  citizenship, 
in  which  we  must  all  work,  we  operate 
otherwise.  Having  frequently  selected 
foremen,  or  governors,  for  some  utterly  ex- 
traneous reason,  we  permit  them  to  take 
unskilled  assistants  at  random,  and  they 
proceed  to  build,  or  to  run,  the  engine  of 
state,  at  our  direct  expense,  somewhat  as 
they  please.  If  they  do  become  expert,  the 
supposed  necessity  for  favoring  some  parti- 
san boss  soon  forces  them  out,  and  the 
foolish  process  is  repeated — ^at  our  expense ! 
We  make  locomotives  and  cars  by  expert 
effort,  but  we  run  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  by  the  experiments  of  the  in- 
expert! The  shop  teaches  the  apprentices 
concretely;  we  teach  the  apprentices  to 
government,  in  our  schools,  everjrthing  else 
under  the  sun  but  the  details  of  the  one 
responsibility  they  cannot  escape !  That  we 
are  as  well  served,  under  these  illogical 
conditions,  is  a  tribute  to  the  inborn  civic 
virtue  of  our  people,  and  points  out  most 
strongly  what  we  might  do  under  logical 
methods. 

Perhaps  I  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  idea.  Be  it  so ;  the  pigments  of  the  pic- 
ture must  be  laid  on  thickly,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  their  proper  relations  by  the  dis- 
criminating eye.  But  I  ask  you  to  project 
your  minds  into  the  future,  and  consider  the 
government  of  any  city  or  state  ten  years 
after  adequate  teaching  of  the  pimple  facts 
of  good  citizenship,  backed  up  by  careful 
local  demonstration,  shall  have  been  intro- 
duced into  its  schools.  No  boss  will  con- 
trol its  voters — ^they  will  know  too  much. 
No  officers  will  graft,  for  the  citizens  will 
be  experts  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  will  see  that  decent  salaries  are  paid, 
and  decent  work  done.  Clean  streets,  bet- 
ter lights,  splendid  schools,  a  beautiful  city, 
fine  parks — ^all  these  would  follow  just  as 
certainly  as  the  daylight  follows  the  sunrise. 
Knowing  from  proper  school  training  how 
to  fight  the  enemies  of  life — ^the  diseases  of 
filth  and  carelessness — there  would  be  a 
great  reduction  in  the  death  rate.  With 
intelligent  and  intimate  instruction  as  to 
the  cause  and  cure  of  the  "  White  Plague  " 
which  now  sends  to  the  g^ave  a  vast  army 
yearly  of  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness, consumption  would  become  but  a 
hateful  memory.  With  assured  knowledge 
that  typhoid  fever,  by  which  outbreaking  evi- 
dence of  bad  citizenship  Philadelphia  muni- 
cipally murdered  more  people  last  year  than 
were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  at  San 
Francisco,  may  be  absolutely  controlled,  it 
would  disappear. 

If  now  you  conclude,  with  me,  that  we 
ought  to  create  and  to  foster  practical  civic 
virtue  in  our  schools,  the  query  will  arise. 
How  shall  it  be  done?    I  would  answer:  By 
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teachiflg,  from  the  very  beginning  of  school 
life,  the  amazingly  interesting  facts  of  local 
government  and  conditions;  and  by  then 
applying  in  the  school,  itself  a  distinct  mi- 
crocosm, the  best  principles  of  government 
The  youngest  child  in  the  kindergarten 
or  the  E  Primary  can  be  trained  in  the  very 
begimiings  of  good  citizenship  or  civic  vir- 
tue by  being  taught  to  avoid  throwing  the 
wastes  of  life  into  public  places.  A  six- 
jcar-old  child  can  keep  a  thousand  banana- 
skins  and  loose  papers  off  the  streets  each 
year.  I  most  sharply  remember  one  great 
lesson  in  civic  virtue  given  me  by  my  own 
boy,  then  in  the  Grammar  School,  who  re- 
proached me  for  throwing  a  banana-skin 
on  the  street,  saying,  "  A  lady  from  the 
Civic  Club  told  us  in  school  not  to  do  it !" 
Yon  will  note  he  did  not  get  his  teaching 
from  the  school  curriculum,  but  by  private 
effort 

Information  as  to  back-yard  betterment 
will  coincide  with  simple  governmental 
problems,  and  when  the  school  children  of 
any  community  are  taught  to  practice  the 
simpler  civic  virtues,  their  parents  are  sure 
to  be  influenced. 

Right  here  the  School  Garden  idea  ap- 
pears as  a  most  efficient  agency  for  foster- 
ing civic  virtue.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? 
Time  forbids  any  lengthy  statement  of  its 
powers  and  possibilities,  but  it  has  never 
failed  anywhere  when  intelligently  admin- 
istered. The  sight  I  had  last  October  of 
three  classes  of  the  Doan  School  in  Cleve- 
land working  joyously  and  profitably  in 
cultivating  their  little  garden  plots,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  Miss  Miller, 
the  Curator  of  School  Gardens  for  the  city, 
was  inspiring,  especially  as  I  talked  with 
the  twelve-year-old  captain  who  was  get- 
ting all  sorts  of  mental  discipline  out  of  his 
job.  To  see  the  great  sight  of  two-hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  garden  plots  in 
Yonkers  a  few  weeks  ago,  each  cultivated 
by  a  boy,  after  school  hours,  under  an  in- 
telligent and  self-respecting  arrangement, 
and  to  learn  of  the  order  cheerfully  main- 
tained, the  good  citizenship  thus  fostered 
among  children  from  factory  homes,  gave 
me  great  hopes,  for  such  things  must 
spread.  To  read  the  record  daily  made  of 
his  work  in  this  Garden  School  by  a  ten- 
year-old  future  citizen  was  pathetically 
amusing;  but  that  boy  knows  beans  now, 
as  well  as  com  and  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  by  actual  growing  contact,  even 
though  he  may  be  a  little  shy  on  French 
and  algebra ! 

I  have  been  ashamed  of  the  sluggishness 
of  our  own  great  state  in  civic  progress  in 
this  and  in  other  lines.  We  are  awaken- 
ing, I  believe,  now,  and  surely  we  must  be 


foremost  in  education  and   statesmanship 
soon,  as  we  have  been  in  wealth  and  graft ! 

To  apply  in  the  school  the  principles  of 
civic  life  and  government  is  a  potential 
means  of  fostering  civic  virtue  which  I  am 
sure  must  soon  have  the  study  and  atten- 
tion of  educators.  The  School  City  idea, 
originated  by  Wilson  L.  Gill,  and  by  him 
successfully  applied  establishes  a  com- 
munity and  a  government  right  in  the 
school-room.  The  children  govern  them- 
selves, and  the  teachers  are  but  instructors 
and  guardians.  Elections  are  held,  punish- 
ments administered,  laws  enacted,  by  the 
potential  citizens,  the  scholars.  All  the 
phenomena  of  government  appear  in  due 
course.  That  such  a  practical  method 
must  in  time  have  extensive  favor,  I  am 
sure. 

That  the  progress  of  civic  virtue  in  the 
school  is  dependent  upon  the  authorities 
who  decide  what  shall  be  taught,  and  upon 
those  who  teach,  is  obvious,  and  it  makes 
the  problem  harder.  The  children  are  al- 
ways ready,  but  are  you,  the  teachers,  pre- 
pared to  taJce  part  in  a  revolution?  Will 
the  school  directors  consider  good  citizen- 
ship as  of  importance  enough  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools?  I  am  hopeful  but  not 
entirely  sanguine! 

An  encouraging  instance  of  what  a  wise 
teacher  can  do  appeared  recently  in  the 
Niagara  preservation  campaign  which  the 
American  Civic  Association  has  just  waged 
with  some  success.  The  Francis  W.  Parker 
school  of  Chicago  actually  studies  affairs 
of  the  day;  and  after  discussion  the  chil- 
dren raised  among  themselves  fifty  dollars, 
with  which  they  secured  a  life  membership 
in  the  American  Civic  Association  as  a 
contribution  alike  to  Niagara  preservation 
and  to  their  own  education.  I  will  read 
the  first  letter  of  the  principal — the  man 
behind  the  idea: 

"  Your  statement  in  McClure's  Magazine 
for  March  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  school  children.  We  want  to  help 
save  the  falls.  Will  you  kindly  send  us 
information  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
proposed  desecration  of  the  falls — as  de- 
tailed as  possible,  and  exactly  your  plan  of 
campaign  in  the  fight?  We  want  to  give 
you  a  life  membership  if  we  can.  We  want 
your  literature  in  our  school  library,  and 
we  want,  as  a  school  community  to  know 
what  the  Civic  Association  is  doing  for 
America  and  to  give  it  our  support  If  we 
can  raise  the  fifty  dollars — the  price  of  a 
life  membership— will  you  credit  our  school 
with  such  membership  and  give  it  the  privi- 
leges that  are  usually  accorded  to  regular 
individual  life  members?  Very  earnestly 
yours,  Frederick  M.  Wilder,  Principal." 
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And  now,  with  such  an  inspiring  evi- 
dence of  true  civic  progress,  I  want  to 
record  my  conviction  that  the  school  is  the 
greatest  existing  factor  in  creating  and 
fostering  civic  virtue — the  virtue  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  practical  patriotism,  in 
the  very  highest  type  of  citizenship.  For 
such  virtue  Washington  and  Jefferson 
lived;  for  such  patriotism  Lincoln  and  Mc- 
Kinley  died;  for  such  citizenship  Grant 
and  Lee,  Sampson  and  Dewey  fought.  To 
such  an  ideal  of  a  true  American,  aggres- 
sively honest  and  courageous,  full  of  active 
and  not  passive  civic  virtues,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  schools  look  to-day,  in  our 
honored  Chief  Executive.  North  and 
south  there  is  equal  admiration  for  the  sim- 
ple manhood  of  one  who  has  always  taken 
his  citizenship  to  heart,  and  when  I  asked 
a  score  of  south  Florida  "cracker"  boys 
imder  fifteen  last  February  "Who  is  the 
greatest  man  in  America  ?  "  they  responded 
with  one  instant  shout,  "  Theodore  Roose- 
velt ! "  With  such  a  fertile  field  waiting 
for  sowing,  with  such  an  example  to  point 
out,  in  a  time  when  greed  and  graft,  beefi- 
ness  and  brutality,  rebates  and  wrong,  are 
being  daily  rebuked,  can  the  educators  of 
Pennsylvania  fail  to  see  their  opportunity? 
What  better  than  to  here  highly  resolve  to 
make  the  schools  of  our  grand  Common- 
wealth the  very  center  of  true  civic  virtue, 
and  to  declare  to-night  a  new  birth  of  good 
citizenship  in  them  from  this  auspicious 
hour? 

THE  PATRIOTISM    OF  PEACE 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Dr. 
E.  T.  Jeffers,  president  of  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, York,  Pa.  Dr.  Jeffers  was  not 
present  in  body,  being  this  evening  in  Paris, 
but  in  spirit  and  sympathy  he  was  with  the 
association.  His  paper,  which  was  read 
by    Dr.    D.    J.    Walter,   is   given    in   full: 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old  to-day.  If  we  reckon  the 
age  of  the  nation  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  thirty  years 
of  the  time  being  set  apart  to  cover  the 
period  of  all  wars,  one  hundred  years  are 
left  as  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  peace.  Or  if  any  one  should  dis- 
pute the  right  to  apply  the  term  patriotism 
to  whatever  belongs  in  these  hundred  years, 
we  may  at  least  study  the  events  and  the 
men  and  women  of  this  period,  and  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  title 
of  this  address.  We  have  either  a  wrong 
notion  of  what  patriotism  is,  or  an  un- 
worthy opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land  who  lived  between  the  wars  of  this 
country,  if  we  need  to  have  any  such  proof. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  figure  called  up  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  by  the 


word  patriot  is  of  a  soldier,  or  general,  at 
least  a  fighter ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  love  of  country  was  a  war.  Ask 
any  company  of  intelligent  children,  who 
were  the  revolutionary  patriots,  and  the 
answer  will  be,  the  men  who  fought  the 
British.  The  fighters  are  so  frequently 
and  so  persistently  lauded,  and  are  placed 
so  high  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  that  the 
civilian  has  no  chance  to  be  seen  or  heard 
from.  The  dangers  which  threaten  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  attacks 
of  armed  enemies  are  so  gresit,  and  real  to 
every  one,  that  all  other  dangers  are 
eclipsed,  if  they  are  mentioned  at  all. 
Hence  the  citizen  who  saves  the  country  in 
time  of  war  is  the  patriot,  and  the  courage 
of  the  soldier  is  magnified  till  it  seems  im- 
possible to  find  time  or  room  to  speak  of  any 
other  kind  of  courage  in  connection  wirfi 
the  safety  or  advancement  of  the  nation. 
It  scarcely  enters  the  thought  that  patriot- 
ism is  required  to  sustain  or  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  land  except  when  fighting 
on  the  battle  field  is  necessary.  When  no 
foe  threatens  us  with  army  or  navy,  we  are 
supposed  to  exist,  and  grow  naturally  and 
easily  in  wealth,  intelligence,  civic  virtue, 
and  power.  Each  man  and  woman  attends 
to  the  business. of  the  home,  the  store,  fac- 
tory, or  whatever  the  trade  or  profession 
may  be  by  which  daily  bread  is  earned,  and 
national  life  is  the  by-product  of  fidelity 
to  every-day  duties.  Why  exhort  to  patriot- 
ism when  none  is  required?  Why  seek  to 
develop  a  virtue  that  can  have  no  room  for 
its  exercise?  Only  on  the  principle  that 
"in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war"  can 
there  be  anv  excuse  for  any  attempt  to  keep 
alive  the  iiame  of  love  of  country  in  our 
own  hearts  or  inspire  any  such  sentiment  in 
the  hearts  of  the  youth.  And  this  would 
be  scarcely  the  patriotism  of  peace.  It 
would  be  looking  toward  war,  preparing  for 
war,  and  arousing  feelings  that  could  find 
their  appropriate  expression  only  in  war. 
Unfortunately  this  is  the  drift  of  most 
efforts  to  raise  up  a  race  of  young  patriots. 
Who  ever  heard  a  Fourth  of  July  speech 
that  did  not  introduce  the  field  of  blood  and 
death,  and  the  noble  men  who  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  sword  of  the  foe?  How 
many  patriotic  songs  are  free  from  the 
smell  of  powder  ?  Even  national  hymns  are 
introduced  with  a  prelude  to  imitate  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  have  an  accom- 
paniment that  recalls  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  confusion  of  deadly  strife.  The 
Bible  furnishes  texts  on  which  are  built 
sermons  without  number  in  which  the  fight 
that  every  Christian  must  make  against  sin 
is  likened  to  the  scenes  of  the  battlefield. 
Because  no  scenes  cause  the  nerves  to 
tingle  as  do  those  in  which  we  follow  the 
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scout,  the  spy,  the  brave  column  that 
charges  in  face  of  a  fierce  cannonade,  or 
thousands  of  men  meeting  in  the  shock  of 
a  general  engagement,  what  wonder  that 
literature  is  saturated  with  these  san- 
guinary ideas?  Small  surprise  that  youth 
read  these  stories  in  preference  to  descrip- 
tions of  beautiful  landscapes  or  charming 
sunsets.  We  must  not  raise  our  hands  in 
horror  over  the  blood-thirstiness  of  the 
race,  when  we  find  that  books  fail  to  reach 
the  rank  of  the  most  popular  of  the  season 
unless  they  are  at  least  spiced  with  battles, 
and  that  the  picture  of  flowing  gore  qannot 
be  eliminated  from  what  is  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  our  citizens  at  every  mention  of 
patriotism. 

Although  war  is  a  hard  necessity  in  some 
cases,  the  number  diminishing,  we  are 
grateful  to  observe,  with  the  growth  of  in- 
telligence and  the  feeling  of  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  although  it  is 
still  necessary  to  teach  the  youth  that  if 
the  country  needs  service  in  the  field  no 
loyal  American  will  refuse  to  risk  his  life 
for  the  safety  of  the  land ;  yet  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  the  assertion  that  the 
safety,  progress  and  power  of  the  nation 
is  more  dependent  on  the  patriotism  of 
peace  than  on  that  of  war.  Possibly  we 
may  go  farther  and  affirm  that  the  every- 
day conditions  of  peace  test  patriotism  more 
than  do  the  trials  and  dangers  of  war. 
What,  exactly,  is  patriotism?  Socrates 
thought  it  a  doubtful  virtue,  in  fact  said 
it  was  no  virtue.  It  is  a  complex  of  vir- 
tues. "Our  country  right  or  wrong"  he 
would  call  it  a  vice  to  advocate.  It  in- 
cludes "obedience  to  the  country's  laws; 
support  and  defence  of  her  existence,  rights 
and  institutions ;  and  promotion  of  her  wel- 
fare." This  definition,  taken  from  the  latest 
dictionary,  says  nothing  specifically  of  ser- 
vice in  war,  though  it  implies  fighting  if 
that  should  become  necessaiy.  It  plainly 
includes  several  virtues  which  belong  to 
times  of  peace,  involving  conduct  that  may 
seem  conunonplace,  but  is  no  less  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

!.•  A  patriot  will  contribute  his  just  and 
qual  share  towards  the  financial  support  of 
the  government.  He  will  tell  the  truth  to 
the  assessor.  He  will  never  give  $250,000 
as  the  sum  total  of  his  property  when  he  is 
worth  a  few  millions.  He  will  not  put  a 
handful  of  bonds  in  his  wife's  desk  till  the 
assessor  has  paid  his  annual  visit,  and  swear 
that  he  is  worth  only  what  he  has  left  in 
his  box  at  the  bank.  In  short  he  will 
hcmcstly  subject  himself  to  the  share  of  the 
tax  for  city,  state  and  nation,  in  proportion 
to  his  real  and  personal  wealth.  Tested  by 
this  plumb  line,  matiy  who  pose  as  straight 
patriots  will  be  discovered  to  be  decidedly 


crooked.  Multitudes  of  Americans  who 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  cheating  a  mer- 
chant, think  it  no  sin  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment out  of  hundreds  of  dollars,  possibly 
millions,  each  year.  I  am  revealing  no 
secret,  only  repeating  what  has  been  known 
and  published  everywhere  for  so  long  that 
we  have  become  accustomed  both  to  the 
story  and  to  the  fact,  when  I  say  that  while 
the  standard  of  private  morality  in  this 
country  is  exceptionally  high,  the  standard 
of  morality  in  all  that  relates  to  public 
affairs  is  lamentably  low.  Here  is  a  field 
for  the  patriotism  of  peace.  The  true 
patriot  will  be  as  far  from  retreating  or 
hiding  under  unworthy  subterfuges  when 
the  assessor  is  to  be  faced,  as  he  would  be 
to  run  to  cover  when  asked  to  face  bullets. 
The  virtue  required  in  this  civil  encounter 
is  quite  as  great,  the  call  for  it  is  infinitely 
more  wide-reaching,  and  the  advantage  to 
the  nation  more  vital,  and  needed  through 
ten  times  more  years  than  the  virtue  that 
calls  men  to  the  tented  field.  Children 
hear  their  fathers  make  jokes  about  the 
devices  they  are  guilty  of  in  escaping  taxes, 
and  grow  up  with  the  notion  that  it  is  no 
sin  to  cheat  the  government.  We  are 
raising  a  crop  of  young  traitors  more 
menacing  to  the  future  of  our  liberties  than 
the  followers  of  the  red  flag.  The  homely 
virtue  that  prompts  the  citizen  to  pay  the 
debt  he  owes  for  the  protection  he  receives 
from  the  state  is  at  the  very  root  of  all  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  patriotism.  No 
man  should  ever  boast  of  love  of  his 
country,  or  display  the  stars  and  stripes,  or 
join  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  un- 
less he  carries  an  honest  tax  receipt. 

II.  "  Graft "  is  a  respectable  word,  desig- 
nates a  most  useful  operation  in  horticul- 
ture, carpentery,  surgery,  and  religion. 
But  a  meaning  not  found  in  any  diction- 
ary, but  all  too  familiar  in  the  public  press, 
and  on  the  street,  has  been  added  to  it  in 
order  to  express  briefly  an  evil  that  is  a 
serious  reflection  on  our  patriotism.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  necessary  to  define  either 
the  word  or  the  crime  it  indicates.  No 
one  expects  any  building  erected  by  public 
expense  to  be  finished  or  furnished  at  a 
figure  as  low  as  if  it  were  built  by  a  private 
citizen.  Anything  from  a  country  school 
house  to  a  state  capitol  is  expected  to  be 
more  profitable  to  contractors  and  builders 
than  the  same  building  would  be  if  an 
individual  ordered  it  and  paid  the  bills. 
Notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of 
honest  officials,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
graft  in  all  public  expenditures.  As  soon 
as  a  committee  is  appointed  to  lay  out 
money  for  any  public  work  the  members 
are  beseiged  with  oflFers,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  some  profit  to  themselves,  if  the 
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order  is  placed  with  this  or  that  particular 
firm.  The  committee  man  must  be  a  very 
"Aristides  the  just"  if  he  does  not  feel 
tempted  to  accept  the  rich  bribes  that  are 
pressed  on  him,  in  the  most  ingenious  ways. 
Of  course  they  would  be  rejected  with  con- 
tempt if  offered  as  bribes.  They  are  slight 
tokens  of  the  high  regard  the  giver  enter- 
tains in  view  of  the  distinguished  public 
services  of  the  flattered  committee  man,  or 
grateful  recognition  of  previous  favors,  or 
something  else;  but  both  giver  and  receiver 
say  with  their  eyes  what  their  tongues 
never  utter,  and  it  can  all  be  condensed 
in  this  odious  word  "graft."  Do  I  need 
to  say  that  a  true  patriot  will  keep  his 
hands  free  of  all  such  tainted  gifts  ?  I  fear 
that  if  all  who  have  touched  this  unclean 
offering,  either  to  give  or  take  it,  were 
weeded  out  of  the  lists  of  professed 
patriots,  it  would  seriously  thin  the  ranks. 
It  is  worthy  the  effort  of  the  greatest  of 
our  statesmen  to  fight  openly  as  a  life 
work  this  most  insidious  and  almost  uni- 
versal evil.  Dishonest  contractors  de- 
feated France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  China  in  her  war  with  Japan.  It  is  a 
short  step  from  taking  a  bribe,  adding  to  the 
legitimate  cost  of  government  supplies,  to 
furnishing  inferior  materials,  and  failing 
to  deliver  what  is  paid  for;  and  this  step 
had  been  taken  in  both  instances  I  have 
cited.  Graft  has  not  gone  to  this  extreme 
in  this  country,  possibly,  but  it  has  gone  far 
enough  to  dull  the  conscience  of  public 
servants,  and  multitudes  of  private  citizens ; 
and  the  drift  is  toward  thorough  rottenness 
in  all  national  transactions.  The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  British  navy  could  not  work 
as  much  harm  to  our  coast  cities  as  graft 
has  done  to  our  good  name  and  national 
strength. 

III.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention 
the  relation  of  each  of  us  to  the  kind  of 
men  who  hold  our  offices  as  furnishing  a 
large  opportunity  for  the  display  of  intelli- 
gent patriotism  in  time  of  peace.  If  only 
those  who  fight  can  be  patriots,  then  only 
for  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  men  and 
for  a  brief  space  of  time  can  there  be  any 
chance  to  prove  a  love  of  country.  In  our 
land  we  are  placed  under  a  government  in 
which,  according  to  the  constitution,  laws 
and  traditions,  the  power  is  in  the  people. 
Each  man,  by  his  vote  and  personal  influ- 
ence, has  a  share  in  determining  what  kind 
of  representatives  we  shall  have,  and  what 
laws  shall  be  passed.  Each  woman,  though 
denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  can  do 
much  to  shape  public  sentiment,  and  that 
will  tell  on  the  politics  of  the  country.  I 
think  we  have  all  heard  of  a  class  com- 
posed of  men  who  make  politics  a  trade. 
They  absorb  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 


citizens.  They  dictate  platforms  apd 
candidates,  divide  the  offices  among  them- 
selves dominate  legislation  for  their  per- 
sonal gain,  and  leave  the  citizen  with  the 
elective  franchise  as  a  hollow  form.  These 
leaders,  strong  by  adroit  combinations,  skil- 
ful by  long  practice,  intrenched  behind 
powerful  supporters  whose  aid  they  buy 
unblushingly  by  patronage,  smile  com- 
placently as  they  watch  the  voters  file  up 
and  exercise  the  supreme  right  of  freeman, 
theoretically;  but  practically  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  professional  politicians,  or 
**  bosses."  Patriotism  has  not  expended  its 
full  energy  when  it  complains  of  this  state 
of  things,  denounces  the  "gang"  and  tells 
how  things  ought  to  be  done.  We  cannot 
hide  behind  our  ring  leaders,  and  lay  all 
the  blame  on  them.  So  long  as  any  evil  of 
this  nature  exists  the  people  are  lacking  in 
patriotism.  Each  one  of  us  must  bear  his 
share  of  the  disgrace  and  iniquity  of  the 
most  abominable  piece  of  political  chi- 
canery that  blackens  the  annals  of  the  age. 
These  dictators  have  profited  by  our  indif- 
ference, indolence  and  selfishness.  We 
have  lost  our  rights  by  neglecting  our 
duties,  and  can  recover  those  rights  only 
by  unselfishingly  devoting  our  time,  energy 
and  money  to  meeting  our  obligations. 
Occasionally  a  spasm  of  righteousness 
seizes  our  citizens.  Some  political  crime 
more  atrocious  than  usual  provokes  a  civil 
earthquake  that  shakes  from  power  the 
grossest  offenders ;  but  apathy  soon  returns, 
and  so  do  the  discredited  leaders. 

If  every  shoemaker  sticks  to  his  last, 
every  attorney  to  his  clients  and  court 
room,  every  merchant  to  his  counter  and 
office,  every  teacher  to  his  desk  and  every 
preacher  to  his  pulpit,  politics  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  our  liberties  will 
soon  be  a  name  as  they  are  now  largely 
a  shadow,  and  patriotism  will  have  disap- 
peared from  our  land.  The  duty  of  the 
patriot  takes  him  away  from  his  trade  or 
other  business,  leads  to  sacrifice  of  no  little 
time  and  gain,  and  proves  an  expensive 
virtue.  To  interfere  with  those  who  have 
directed  primaries,  conventions,  and  polls 
for  their  own  advantage  will  stir  up  opposi- 
tion, will  bring  loss  of  favor  and  patronage, 
possibly,  and  convert  friends  into  enemies. 
Only  the  patriot  will  pay  his  price.  That 
eternal  vigilence  that  is  the  price  of  liberty 
taxes  the  endurance  of  the  most  persever- 
ing. The  cost  of  patriotism  is  so  great 
as  to  be  prohibitive,  except  to  the  most 
unselfiesh  and  the  most  loyal. 

If  any  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  scenes  of  1861  to  1865  yow  recall 
the  tremendous  tide  of  feeling  that  swept 
over  the  land  and  how  it  carried  into  the 
ranks  of  the  volunteer  army  hosts  of  young 
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men,  how  those  who  enlisted  won  the  favor 
of  the  men  and  the  smiles  of  the  women. 
ITiey  enjoyed  a  money  bomity  from  the 
govemment,  a  good  salary  while  they 
served  and  the  promise  of  pension  when 
they  retired.  I  would  not  subtract  one  leaf 
from  the  laurel  crown  that  decks  the  brow 
of  the  brave  warrior.  But  I  am  sure  that 
you  see  that  the  devotion  to  the  country's 
welfare  on  the  part  of  those  who  fought 
her  battles  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  of  the  man  who  with  no  crown  to 
cheer  him  on,  no  reward  other  than  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done,  often 
alone,  and  in  the  face  of  detraction,  mis- 
representation and  odium,  still  goes  right 
on,  renewing  the  fig^t  boldly  every  <&y, 
persevering  in  eflForts  to  make  the  vote  and 
voter  honest  and  intelligent,  keeping  it  up 
with  equal  vigor  whether  he  succeeds  or 
fails,  and  never  relaxing  his  work  or 
watchfulness  till  relieved  by  death  or  vic- 


at  persistent  unselfishness  that  must 
ever  constitute  the  largest  element  in 
patriotism,  is  evidently  found  in  the  variety 
that  flourishes  during  the  years  of  peace. 
Of  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  bear  the  name 
patriot  at  all  times.  Pope  sings : 

"Statesman,  yet    friend    to    truth;    of    soul 

sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear : 
Who  broke  no  prombe,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Praised,  wept,  and  honored  by  the  muse  he 

loved." 

IV.  We  are  not  forgetting  that  love  of 
country  involves  "  defence  of  her  existence, 
rights  and  institutions."  Defence  implies 
danger  to  be  warded  off,  and  also  on  the 
part  of  the  defender,  courage.  No  idea  of 
patriotism  is  complete  that  does  not  include 
courage.  Now  what  call  is  there  for  cour- 
age when  the  dove  of  peace  has  settled  over 
our  land  and  no  hint  of  war  is  heard  in 
news  from  the  farthest  of  our  neighbors? 
If  there  is  no  danger  except  that  which 
threatens  life  with  immediate  destruction, 
then  there  can  be  no  courage  except  that  of 
the  defender  who  risks  life.  Life  is  not  the 
greatest  thing,  nor  is  destruction  of  htunan 
life  the  worst  of  evils.  We  do  not  agree 
with  Satan  when  he  says  "  All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  The  patriot 
in  time  of  peace  risks  what  is  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself.  When  the  humble 
miner  complains  of  the  owner,  when  the 
small  dealer  calls  for  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  government  against  the  railroads, 
when  the  public  hears  suspicious  things  of 
its  food  supply  and  asks  an  investigation, 
when  any  weakest  member  of  the  body 
politic  thinks  himself  denied  any  right  and 


appeals  to  those  stronger  against  his  op- 
pressor, then  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
patriot  that  has  the  courage  to  stand  up 
for  his  native  land.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  all  that  is  told  of  him  as 
cow-boy  and  colonel  is  true,  never  displayed 
greater  courage  than  he  has  during  these 
last  two  years  in  his  attacks  on  the  great 
corporations  in  his  efforts  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  citizens.  The  most  popular 
man  in  the  world  when  he  brought  Russia 
and  Japan  together  in  peace,  he  risked  the 
good  will  of  the  country  in  his  brave  fight 
for  justice.  Had  there  been  a  shadow  of 
timidity  in  his  constitution,  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  any  such  crusade  as  he 
has  conducted  against  the  giant  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  brains  that  he  has  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  investigations.  Those 
who  have  fearlessly  assist^  him  in  these 
disagreeable  tasks  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  him  as  defenders  of  their  country's  ex- 
istence and  rights  as  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  patriotism  of  peace. 

V.  Since  these  things  are  so,  what  kind 
of  instruction  should  we  give  in  our  school 
rooms?  The  timid  girl  who  receives  her 
certificate  from  the  county  superintendent, 
and  first  enters  the  school  room  filled  with 
an  unruly  restless  crowd,  is  thinking  mainly 
of  methods  to  calm  and  train  those  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  in  the  topics  laid  down 
by  the  law  and  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  Without  knowing  it  she 
is  a  peace  patriot  of  the  first  order.  Brave, 
quiet,  just,  sympathetic,  she  wins  her  charge 
to  likeness  with  herself  unconsciously,  and 
the  boys  and  f^rls  too  are  becoming  un- 
selfish, and  patient,  persistent  and  fearless. 
We  cannot  ask  her  on  the  first  day  to  plan 
to  instruct  her  pupils  that  the  good  citizen 
and  clean-handed  statesman  are  equally  de- 
serving of  glory  with  the  general  and  the 
soldier.  But  as  she  advances  in  history  and 
finds  more  attention  given  to  periods  of 
conflict  than  to  years  of  peace,  she  can  do 
something  to  give  a  true  meaning  to  the  flag 
that  floats  from  the  top  of  the  school  house. 
When  she  comes  to  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  discovers  that  this  was 
more  important  than  the  battles  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  more  difficult,  Washington  him- 
self being  witness,  she  can  put  Madison  and 
Franklin  and  these  who  were  not  fighters 
beside  Washington,  Hamilton  and  others 
who  were  in  the  army,  and  show  the  pupils 
that  the  liberties  of  our  country  were  se- 
cured more  through  the  work  done  in  the 
constitutional  convention,  even  by  those  who 
fought,  than  by  the  fighting  itself.  So  all 
the  way  down  to  the  present  day,  neglect 
of  the  service  rendered  to  the  land  by  un- 
selfish brave  men,  and  more  unselfish  and 
braver  women  who  are  always  on  the  right 
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side  of  every  moral  question,  can  be  cor- 
rected, and  these  deserving  patriots  assigned 
to  their  true  place  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  In  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod, Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Witherspoon,  and  especially  Franklin 
should  be  held  up  as  patriots  of  the  highest 
type  beside  the  warriors.  In  recent  years 
John  Hay  was  of  more  service  to  the  coun- 
try than  Dewey.  Not  to  do  justice  to  the 
patriots  of  peace,  so  much  as  to  develop  a 
sane  idea  of  the  true  relation  of  things,  I 
would  have  teachers  bring  out  in  a  strong 
light  this  most  worthy  and  useful  class  of 
Americans. 

I  have  touched  here  and  there  loosely  on 
a  few  points  suggested  by  the  theme  as- 
signed me.  The  subject  could  not  be  ade- 
quately treated  in  less  than  a  volume.  I 
shall  leave  you  with  these  hints,  adding, 
however,  one  that  should  never  be  omitted. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
unmeasured  debt  this  land  owes  to  the 
Christian  religion.  No  list  of  peace  patriots 
would  be  complete  that  omitted  those  who 
preached  the  gospel  of  righteousness  and 
love.  Not  less  should  we  include  the  sturdy 
farmer,  the  prosperous  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, the  brilliant  professional  man  who 
illustrate  in  their  lives  the  virtue  of  un- 
selfish service  to  mankind,  all  of  whom  have 
been  the  strength  and  promise  of  the  nation. 
Washington  and  every  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can has  reminded  us  that  our  liberties  can- 
not long  endure  without  morality,  and 
morality  soon  gives  way  unless  rooted  in 
religion. 

The  music  of  the  evening  consisted  in 
solos  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Hare  and  Miss  Edith 
Mackey,  and  a  duet  by  M.  L.  Whallon  and 
Miss  iCatherine  Ramey.  All  were  highly 
appreciated  and  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
preciation of  the  association. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


AFTER  devotional  exercises,  led  by  Rev. 
O.  C.  Roth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Church,  and  music  by  the  High 
School  Orchestra  and  a  school  chorus. 
Prof.  Edward  Rynearson,  Director  of  the 
Pittsburg  High  School,  was  introduced  and 
read  the  following  paper  on 

PREPARATION  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  high  school 
and  college  men  there  appeared  this  num- 
ber, "  English  Again."  I  felt,  and  still  feel, 
that  it  was  bad  taste  to  apologize  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  most  important  subject  in 
the  course  of  study  in  our  primary  an4  sec- 


ondary schools.  And  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  some  of  the  time  spent  on  a  few  of 
the  college  studies  might  be  more  profitably 
spent  on  some  of  the  many  phases  of  Eng- 
lish. 

English  in  the  courses  of  study  has 
meant  anything  from  an  occasional  lesson 
in  technical  grammar,  or  the  reading  of  a 
small  portion  of  Birds  and  Bees  on  a  Fri- 
day afternoon  when  teachers  and  pupils  are 
tired  out,  to  a  carefully  planned  and  well 
balanced  course.  Even  in  some  high 
schools  the  opinion  still  holds  that  almost 
and  one  can  teach  English.  However, 
many  men  have  gone  out  of  our  schools 
capable  of  using  clear,  forcible  English  in 
spite  of  their  instructors  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  instruction. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  as  it  was  first 
sent  to  me  was  "  The  Ideal  Preparation  in 
English  for  High  School."  Ideals  vary  so 
much;  even  within  the  same  school  3rou 
may  find  widely  diverging  vfews.  If  the 
different  methods  of  teaching  English 
were  made  to  converge  upon  a  minimum  of 
essentials,  the  different  instructors  would 
still  have  ample  opportunity  to  use  all  their 
originality  in  the  application  of  these 
essentials  and  in  the  reading  of  literature. 

Grammar  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  course  of  study  in  many  schools.  In 
most  of  the  ungraded  schools  the  pupils 
never  study  geometry  or  logic.  Grammar 
is  the  only  subject  in  the  ungraded  schools 
that  presents  analytical  methods  in  a 
formal  way.  I  know  I  shall  be  considered 
old  fogyish  when  I  make  a  plea  for  formal 
•grammar.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
schools  should  omit  all  subjects  that  re- 
quire thought.  However,  the  authorof  the 
grammar  who  prescribes  that  children  of 
nine  years  of  age  should  write  sentences 
with  a  compound  phrase  subject,  and  many 
other  points  too  complex  for  beginners, 
betrays  his  little  knowledge  of  child  de- 
velopment. Much  time  has  been  wasted 
in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
country  by  trying  to  reverse  the  processes 
of  the  mind.  Sometimes  we  try  to  teach 
parts  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar  to  our 
children  of  eight  and  ten  years  that  can  be 
comprehended  better  by  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren of  sixteen  years.  And  we  postpone 
French  and  German — subjects  that  are 
learned  largely  through  imitation  and 
memory — until  the  greatest  activity  of  the 
memory  is  past. 

There  are  many  useful  things  that  can 
be  taught  incidentally.  Many  pupils  and 
some  superintendents  of  city  schools  incor- 
rectly fold  papers  intended  for  filing,  and 
letters.  At  this  time  I  have  three  such 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  occupy 
important    positions.     Since   many   of   the 
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boys  in  the  city  enter  offices  they  should  be 
taught  to  write  the  most  frequently  used 
forms  of  commercial  paper.  Probably 
nothing  makes  clearness  and  conciseness 
more  emphatic  than  an  occasional  drill  in 
writing  telegrams. 

Some  people  say  that  since  so  many  of 
our  pupils  use  incorrect  English  the  fault 
lies  with  the  teachers  of  the  subject.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  at  all.  The  habit  of 
speech  in  children  of  six  to  eight  years  is 
one  of  the  most  firmly  formed  habits.  The 
home  and  the  street  are  where  the  child 
acquires  his  use  of  language.  "  On  no 
other  subject  do  the  forces  of  the  social 
environment,  against  which  the  school 
must  strive,  make  themselves  so  continu- 
ously felt  as  they  do  in  English,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Chubb.  If  there  be  a  simple  test  of 
education  that  may  be  applied  to  all  men 
and  women,  it  is,  as  President  Eliot  some- 
time ago  pointed  out,  the  free,  correct  and 
individual  use  of  one's  own  language.  It 
is  not  that  English  is  poorly  taught  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  that  it  is  not  properly  used 
in  most  of  the  homes.  It  is  grossly  abused 
in  many  of  the  activities  outside  of  the 
home  and  school.  You  can't  do  much  for 
a  child  in  the  use  of  language  in  a  few 
minutes  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  reci- 
tation, when  he  hears  it  improperly  spoken 
in  the  home  or  on  the  street. 

We  in  America  are  censured,  and  rightly 
so,  for  the  slovenly  way  in  which  we  use 
our  language.  This  carelessness  has  a  bad 
eifect  on  the  child  in  a  general  way.  He 
becomes  indifferent  to  the  best  way  of  do- 
ing things,  and  may  easily  slip  into  dis- 
honesty and  into  immorality.  The  care- 
lessness of  men  in  public  affairs  is  only  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  carelessness  and 
inaccuracies  of  childhood.  Cultured  teach- 
ers everywhere  are  amazed  at  the  limited 
vocabulary  of  many  children  who  come 
from  homes  where  nothing  is  lacking  that 
can  be  bought  with  money.  Through  in- 
diflFerence  and  inaccuracy  has  come  the 
use  of  slang,  which  always  indicates  a 
j)overty  of  language.  In  the  country  and 
in  the  city,  in  the  workshop  and  in  the 
office, — wherever  men  and  women  talk — 
we  hear  this  careless  speech.  The  Outlook 
says,  "  This  speech  not  only  lacks  shading, 
refinement,  individuality,  but  also  betrays 
the  most  limited  knowie^e,  an  unedu- 
cated ear,  and  a  wholly  untrained  social 
sense.  The  schools  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  correct  this  vocal  slovenliness;  but 
it  can  never  be  corrected  imtil  American 
fathers  and  mothers  understand  that  they, 
and  not  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  give 
children  the  language  that  they  speak. 
The  home  in  which  good  English  is  spoken, 
by  people  whose  voices  are  modulated,  im- 


parts the  habits  of  good  English  speech 
without  any  didactic  methods  or  any  pedan- 
tic consciousness." 

The  child  does  use  good  English  during 
the  recitation  in  false  syntax,  but  we  teach- 
ers often  permit  him  to  use,  and  we  too 
often  use,  language  whose  syntax  is  just  as 
false  as  that  given  in  the  books  for  correc- 
tion. Nearly  every  teacher  in  our  schools 
has  some  kink  of  language  that  constitutes 
a  bad  example  to  his  or  her  pupils;  none  of 
us  is  careful  enough  to  insist  upon  the  cor- 
rect language  from  pupils.  Incorrect  Eng- 
lish is  a  fatal  blemish  upon  any  attainment 
along  other  lines.  Yet  incorrect  speech  is 
nearly  universal,  and  unconquerably  per- 
sistent. Schools  have  no  more  important 
work  than  the  establishment  of  a  habit  of 
correct  language.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  constant  effort  by  all  teachers,  all 
the  time.  To  permit  incorrect  language  in 
other  classes,  certainly  destroys  the  work 
of  the  English  classes. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  fre- 
quently have  50  or  60  pupils  in  six  or 
eight  different  subjects.  Each  month  the 
pupils  write  one  or  two  compositions  that 
are  more  or  less  carefully  corrected,  while 
they  have  written  work  every  day  in  one 
or  more  subjects  in  which  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  English.  Here  is  where 
many  incorrect  habits  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage are  formed.  One  can  never  get  the 
best  results  until  we  have  fewer  pupils  for 
each  teacher. 

One  great  need  in  the  education  of  the 
youth  in  America  is  the  absolute  necessity 
of  accuracy  in  every  statement  and  action. 
If  the  child  gets  the  idea  that  any  sort  of 
an  expression  will  receive  credit  no  matter 
how  indefinitely  or  incoherently  it  may  be 
expressed,  he  may  feel  soon  that  there  is  no 
compensation  for  accuracy.  Nothing  in  a 
recitation  pleases  a  teacher  more  than  to 
see  the  pupil  stand  squarely  on  both  feet 
and  recite  the  lesson  in  the  clearest,  most 
concise  English.  At  once  he  commands 
the  respect  of  teacher  and  classmates. 
Since  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  get 
a  college  training  how  important  that  they 
be  taught  to  express  themselves  forcibly 
and  accurately.  A  prominent  business 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  been 
spending  much  time  with  his  new  office 
force  to  get  them  to  answer  his  questions 
instantly.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  the  pupils 
in  a  class  in  geometry  write  the  term  "  com- 
plimentary" angles  and  the  teacher  made 
no  attempt  to  correct  the  error.  Many  of 
us  confuse  leave  and  let,  like  and  as,  don't 
and  doesn't,  should  and  ought,  shall  and 
will,  loan  and  lend,  and  other  words.  Cor- 
rect speech  can  be  obtained  only  by  eternal 
vigilance.    The    forms    of    our    common 
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speech  by  repetition  become  almost  reflex 
actions.  Since  we  are  all  more  or  less 
bundles  of  habits  we  all  realize  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  child  forms  the  right 
habits  of  speech  along  with  other  good 
habits.  How  difficult  a  task  we  undertake 
when  we  wish  to  change  the  incorrect  form 
of  expression  that  we  have  used  for  years  I 
It  is  not  to  add  the  good  to  the  bad,  but  to 
displace  the  bad  with  the  good.  Train  the 
children  to  use  the  best  English  automati- 
cally. A  certain  sight,  sound  or  impression 
should  command  instantly  the  correct  form 
of  expression. 

Dr.  Halleck  says,  "The  attention  of 
teachers  should  be  called  to  the  importance 
of  early  purposive  training  of  the  central 
nervous  system  while  its  brief  morning  of 
plasticity  lasts.  Then,  and  only  then,  can 
the  nerve  cells  be  made  lifelong  friends, 
who  will  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
pronouncing  correctly,  of  speaking  gram- 
matically, of  making  habitually  correct  re- 
sponses to  the  thousand  and  one  demands 
of  life,  while  the  intellectual  powers  are 
left  free  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
weightier  matters.  Such  nerve  cells  will 
also  be  ready  to  reproduce  their  former 
sensory  experiences  as  a  firm  foundation 
for  thinking  about  concrete  things.  Rightly 
trained  nerve  cells  occupy  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  a  trusty  servant,  who,  with- 
out being  looked  after,  attends  to  all  the 
wearying  details  of  housekeeping  leaving 
the  mistress  free  to  entertain  her  friends 
and  to  develop  her  higher  powers.  No 
human  being  knows  a  more  relentless 
enemy  than  motor  nerve  cells  that  have 
been  wrongly  trained  early  in  life.  Such 
a  man  may  be  worth  a  million,  but  the  bad 
grammar  will  continue  to  flow  automat- 
ically from  the  motor  mechanism  of  speech, 
and  to  mortify  him  in  good  society." 

The  wide-awake  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
suggesting  topics  for  the  composition  work, 
as  she  knows  her  pupils  intimately  and  is 
sympathetic  in  their  interests.  Many  chil- 
dren drop  out  of  the  public  school,  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  because  of  the  lack 
of  sympathy.  It  is  no  sign  of  superiority 
for  the  teacher  to  be  sarcastic  when  the 
pupil  fails  to  write  like  a  master  or  recite 
like  an  orator.  Many  young  people  carry 
the  wounds  made  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
all  through  their  lives.  The  results  will 
be  more  satisfactory  and  the  lives  will  be 
better  if  the  pupils  should  hear,  "  If  you 
will  do  such  and  such  things,  your  work 
will  improve."  Don't  tell  merely  what  is 
wrong  but  indicate  how  it  can  be  corrected. 
Don't  accept  slovenly  work. 

I  believe  in  general  that  an  exceedingly 
poor  paper  should  be  rewritten;  yet  if  a 


new  theme  could  be  assigned  to  the  pupil 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  first  paper  could 
be  avoided  it  would  make  a  greater  impres- 
sion upon  the  pupil.  If  he  copies  the  first 
theme  and  avoids  the  mistakes  he  merely 
changes  a  result;  but  when  he  writes  the 
new  theme  correctly  he  has  applied  the  prin- 
ciple involved;  he  has  improved  a  process. 

By  special  permission  of  Prof.  Bailey 
I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  his 
Nature  Study  Idea :  "  I  well  remember  my 
first '  composition.'  For  days  I  had  tried  to 
think  of  a  'subject.'  I  had  importuned 
father  and  mother  and  friends.  'Winter,' 
'  Spring,'  '  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,'  'The  pleasures  of  farm  life/ 
'  Shakespeare,' — all  had  equal  terrors.  Rap- 
idly the  days  melted  away,  and  to-morrow 
the  composition  must  be  ready,  and  yet  of 
all  the  well-sounding  subjects  not  one 
seemed  to  present  a  way  of  escape.  The 
teacher — God  bless  her!  learned  of  my 
plight  She  asked  me  what  was  the  best 
'  time '  I  had  had  last  summer.  Of  course 
I  knew — ^the  time  when  we  all  went  blade- 
berrying,  with  all  of  us  rolled  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon-box  that  went  bump- 
ing and  rattling  over  the  stones  and  grind- 
ing through  the  sand,  when  we  crept 
through  the  deep  cool  woods  and  then 
came  mto  the  '  clearing '  where  the  skidded 
logs  were  covered  with  the  tangle  of  berries 
and  berries — of  course  I  knew  I  With  what 
delight  I  told  her!  And  then  she  said, 
'  Just  write  that  down  and  that  will  be  your 
composition.'  From  that  day  until  this  I 
hope  I  have  written  only  on  those  things 
that  are  dear  to  me." 

Dr.  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  of  Harvard 
University,  asks  this  question:  "Is  there 
any  remedy  for  the  state  of  English  in  our 
schools  and  colleges?" 

This  is  his  answer:  "I  venture  to  say 
there  is;  but  it  is  one  which  demands  per- 
sistent and  long-continued  work  and  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  use  of  English  in  our  schools 
in  any  form  and  for  any  purpose.  It  re- 
quires intelligent  supervision  at  one  time, 
intelligent  want  of  supervision  at  another 
time,  and  watchful  attention  constantly.  It 
requires  a  quick  sense  of  individual  needs, 
and  ready  wit  to  provide  for  them  as  they 
arise." 

We  all  believe  that  to  learn  pure  English 
we  must  use  it  in  its  purity.  Since  for  every 
one  hundred  words  written  there  are  10,000 
spoken,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  oral  language.  Much  emphasis  has  been 
put  on  written  work;  be  it  said  for  our  en- 
couragement there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  form  of  expression. 
When  we  consider  that  much  business  is 
transacted  in  person  or  over  the  telephone. 
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that  many  of  the  social  pleasures  are  de- 
rived throagh  conversation,  and  that  most 
of  the  instruction  in  forms  of  speeches,  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  lectures,  is  imparted 
to  us  through  the  human  voice,  we  realize 
that  men  and  women  influence  others,  and 
are  influenced  by  spoken  words.  Topical 
recitations  should  be  required  in  the  upper 
grades  while  the  story  may  furnish  material 
for  the  oral  work  of  the  lower  parades.  The 
pupil  must  have  his  attention  riveted  on  the 
hcts  and  the  best  way  to  reproduce  the 
statements.  By  artful  questioning  the 
teacher  should  lead  the  child  to  express 
himself  freely.  The  voice  should  be  flexible 
and  well  modulated.  Qear  and  forceful 
enunciation  can  be  secured  in  many  cases 
only  with  great  difficulty.  We  should  be 
able  to  have  our  thoughts  at  our  tongue's 
end  as  well  as  at  the  point  of  the  pen.  One 
of  the  leading  scholars  of  this  state  told 
me  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  dictate 
an  address  or  even  a  letter  to  a  stenog- 
rapher. He  can  think  only  when  he  has  a 
pen  in  his  hand. 

What  a  help  to  all  phases  of  work  is  the 
ttory  hour,  especially  to  the  children  of  the 
first  three  grades.  The  children  hear  stories 
and  myths  and  compare  their  own  experi- 
ences. The  stories  must  be  chosen  with 
care  and  well  told.  Most  teachers  have  a 
collection  of  appropriate  stories.  Certainly 
most  of  the  funny  stories  found  on  the 
Wghtly  colored  pages  of  our  papers  do  not 
meet  the  requirements.  Before  last  Christ- 
mas the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg 
published  and  distributed  an  excellent 
graded  list  of  the  best  stories  for  children 
mider  twelve  years  of  age.  Miss  Bryant 
has  written  a  valuable  book  for  mothers 
and  teachers  on  "How  to  tell  stories  to 
children."  The  story  does  much  to  retain 
the  activity  of  the  imagination  which  is 
sadly  neglected  and  often  destroyed  in  many 
of  our  schools  of  to-day. 

It  is  important  to  write  many  composi- 
tions. To  be  able  to  give  expression  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  impressions.  These 
nxay  be  obtained  through  the  many  studies 
of  the  school,  through  the  study  of  nature, 
through  talks  (formal  and  informal), 
through  visits  to  places  or  machine  plants. 
These  impressions  are  important  as  they 
give  us  the  facts.  None  the  less  important 
is  the  reading  of  good  literature.  It  is  here 
that  the  pupil  catches  the  true  fire.  Correct 
expression  without  the  glow  of  an  earnest 
soul  is  like  comparing  a  mathematical  state- 
ment to  some  of  Uie  finest  passages  in 
Macbeth.  The  pupil  must  read  intelligently 
and  intelligibly.  He  himself  must  first  get 
the  inspiration ;  then,  and  then  only  can  he 
impart  it  to  others. 


The  child  has  much  trouble  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  the  other  subjects,  not  dways 
because  the  subject  matter  is  too  difficult 
but  frequently  because  he  has  not  been 
taught  to  get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  reads  the 
problem  the  solution  is  easy.  An  occasional 
lesson  in  reading  from  the  arithmetic  or 
geography  would  teach  the  child  how  to 
make  the  nrinciples  of  expression  practical. 

Lowell  said:  *  But  have  you  ever  rightly 
considered  what  the  mere  ability  to  read 
means?  That  it  is  the  key  which  admits  us 
to  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  fancy 
and  imagination?  to  the  company  of  saint 
and  sage,  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  at  their 
wisest  and  wittiest  moment?  That  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  hear 
with  the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to  the  sweet- 
est voices  of  all  time?" 

Children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
read  and  read  and  read.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  surrounded  with  good 
prose  and  poetry.  If  not,  they  will  read 
those  books  and  magazines  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  make  them  better  men  and 
women,  but  much  that  will  not  only  detract 
from  their  school  work  but  also  poison  their 
lives.  We  all  know  how  important  it  is  to 
fill  the  hours  outside  of  the  recitation  with 
healthful  recreation  and  to  guard  against 
dissipation. 

Many  school  principals  say  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  school  are  not  able 
to  grasp  the  thought  in  literature.  The 
truth  is,  schools  are  doing  this  work  with 
gratifying  results.  For  average  pupils 
three  things  are  necessary:  the  work  must 
be  graded,  books  must  be  supplied,  and  the 
teachers  must  be  intelligent.  I  wish  time 
permitted  this  association  to  discuss  the 
relative  value  of  the  school  reader  and  the 
complete  classic. 

In  many  of  the  best  elementary  schools 
the  pupils  recite  memory  gems.  In  the 
lower  grades  these  are  poetry.  The  pupil 
memorizes  five  to  ten  poems  each  year. 
What  a  storehouse  of  treasures  he  will  have 
as  he  takes  his  place  in  society !  No  one  can 
tell  how  many  times  parts  of  these  selec- 
tions will  be  the  means  of  a  victory  when 
temptation  seems  to  block  the  way,  or  will 
be  an  inspiration  in  moments  of  discourage- 
ment. Many  of  these  were  understood  only 
partially  when  committed,  but  in  after  years 
they  take  on  added  meaning  and  beauty. 
These  gems  will  lose  much  of  their  value  if 
the  exercise  is  made  hateful  as  task-work 
or  as  a  punishment  for  some  offence.  You 
are  probably  all  acquainted  with  "Poems 
every  Child  should  Know,"  "Graded 
Poetry,"  "Poems  for  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage," and  many  other  excellent  collec- 
tions. 
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In  short  the  pupils  who  complete  the 
course  of  study  in  our  elementary  schools 
should  have  ( i )  teachers  who  use  the  English 
language  correctly,  who  never  permit  the 
orthography  of  the  printed  page  to  be  other 
than  perfect,  who  never  permit  the  spoken 
word  to  be  pronounced  incorrectly  nor 
enunciated  carelessly,  who  have  a  love  for 
the  hijzrhest  in  literature,  who  have  the 
power  to  create  and  nourish  this  same  spirit 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  who  have 
discrimination  sufficient  to  select  and  grade 
this  literature;  (2)  not  only  a  selection  of 
many  of  the  choicest  gems  from  literature, 
but  also  a  repertoire  of  fifty  to  eighty  com- 
plete poems;  (3)  the  ability  to  read  intelli- 
gently and  intelligibly  with  a  well  modulated 
voice;  (4)  a  knowledfi^e  of  elementary 
grammar,  and  of  composition  sufficient  to 
make  clear  simple  descriptions  and  letters. 

Supt.  W.  W.  Evans,  Columbia  Co.:  We 
are  discussing  a  most  vital  theme.  A  child 
leaving  the  grammar  school,  loving  the 
best  things  in  literature,  able  to  express 
himself  correctly  and  enjoying  such  expres- 
sion, possesses  something  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to 
properly  realize  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject The  second  step  is  to  realize  that  our 
pupils  enter  the  high  schools  with  less 
preparation  in  this  subject  than  in  any 
other.  This  is  true  everywhere.  The  out- 
come of  our  English  teaching  is  every- 
where unsatisfactory.  The  average  boy  is 
unable  properly  to  express  himself.  When 
we  think  how  many  pupils  never  get  beyond 
the  grammar  grade,  the  importance  of 
proper  English  training  in  the  grades  is 
plain.  The  third  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  teach- 
ing of  English  until  our  teachers  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work.  There  are  but  few 
teachers  of  English,  and  they  have  as  a  rule 
been  awakened  by  some  great  instructor  in 
earlier  years.  Lastly,  the  responsibility  for 
instruction  in  this  subject  can  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  home.  Our  only  hope 
is  properly  to  instruct  those  who  will  be  the 
home-makers  of  the  future.  We  must 
counteract  this  bad  training  of  the  home. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  minimum 
of  essentials  should  be  fixed  by  some  one, 
so  that  there  can  be  uniform  work  toward 
a  known  end.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
this  association  were  to  take  some  definite 
action  upon  the  subject. 

PREPARATION     IN     ENGLISH     FOR    ADMISSION 
TO  THE  COLLEGE 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  E. 
Schelling,  head  of  the  English  Department, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Various  methods  are  open  to  him  who  is 
bold  enough  to  speak  on  this  vexed  question. 


preparation  in  English  for  admission  to 
college.  He  may  consider  historically  what 
has  &en  done,  surveying  it  with  calm  satis- 
faction or  regretting  that  it  has  not  been 
more  or  otherwise.  He  may  consider  the 
matter  as  an  abstraction  metaphysically  and 
dilate  upon  the  ideal  perfections  of  some 
scheme  of  his  own;  or  attack  abuses,  and 
anathematize  whatever  is  as  wrong.  I  want 
to  do  none  of  these  things.  I  am  angry  with 
nobody,  disgruntled  at  nothing.  I  am  not  a 
metaphysician  nor  given  hopelessly  over  to 
pedagogics;  and  I  dream,  I  trust,  not  more 
frequently  or  more  unpleasantly  than  other 
men.  The  whole  question  of  college  en- 
trance in  English  is  a  practical  one  to  be 
solved,  like  most  things  of  the  kind  by 
agreement  and  reasonable  concession.  This 
is  not  a  subject  for  inspiration,  but  for  the 
application  of  our  daily  ordinary  common 
sense. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  best  get  at 
this  matter  by  asking  ourselves,  and  deter- 
mining if  we  can,  a  few  very  simple  ques- 
tions. First,  What  is  this  subject,  English? 
Second,  What  part  of  it  may  we  reasonably 
demand  of  a  boy  or  girl  ready  for  college? 
Third,  How  can  we  best  obtain  of  students 
in  the  secondary  schools  precisely  this  in 
quality  as  well  as  amount?  And  lastly^ 
How  can  we  best  ascertain  that  the  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  college  is  fit  and  prop- 
erly prepared? 

And  first  what  is  English?  No  trivial 
question  this,  I  assure  you.  For  clearly 
English  comprises  a  great  many  things 
about  which  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  we  are  not  altogether  clear.  Speak- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  all  are  English,  and 
so  too,  is  Grammar,  call  it  by  some  more 
pleasing  name  if  you  like.  Some  people  be- 
lieve that  some  memorizing  of  roots  and 
derivatives  is  good  for  the  mind  and  quick- 
ends  the  understanding.  Others,  wiser  in 
their  newer  generation,  believe  that  no  edu- 
cated man  or  woman  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  general  nature,  course  of  development 
and  history  of  our  English  tongue.  Still 
others  would  demand  that  no  child  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  college  without  at  least 
an  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon.  Then 
there  is  what  goes  under  the  generic  head, 
English  Literature,  variously  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  account  of  great  literary  lives, 
as  information  about  g^eat  books,  or  as  the 
story  of  the  development  of  literary  move- 
ments and  influences.  Lastly,  there  is  lit- 
erature in  the  true  sense,  books  of  approved 
literary  worth,  read  as  works  of  art  for  the 
joy  that  they  can  bring,  for  the  expansion, 
elation  and  uplifting  force  which  no  study 
of  fact  can  possess.  English  thus  comprises 
at  least  a  dozen  different  subjects,  several 
of  them  in  nature  distinct,  if  not  repugnant ; 
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and  I  think  that  we  can  now,  all  of  us, 

understand  why  an  old  and  tried  teacher 
once  exclaimed,  "  I  can  teach  anything  but 

English."  He  had  taught  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics,  he  had  taught  science  and 
modern  languages,  but  he  could  not  teach 
English.  A^d  asked  why,  he  replied :  "  In 
everything  else  you  know  where  you  are; 
in  Ejiglish  you  never  can  tell." 

But  secondly.  What  part  of  this  composite 
of  twelve  or  more  subjects  is  it  reasonable 
to  demand  of  a  boy  or  girl  ready  for  col- 
lege? Spelling,  writing,  reading,  composi- 
tion, speaking,  grammar,  etymology,  lan- 
guage, Anglo-Saxon,  biography  of  great 
authors,  bibliography  of  great  bodes,  the 
history  of  literature  and  literature  con- 
ceived of  and  studied  as  an  art.  I  think 
that  despite  the  opinion  of  one  enthusiastic 
and  prominent  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  we  may 
begin  by  excluding  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Ss^on  or  Old  English.  Interesting,  valu- 
able and  necessary  though  it  be,  for  the 
thorough  student,  the  preparatory  school  is 
not  the  place  for  it.  Secondly,  I  should  ex- 
clude any  detailed  or  extended  study  of  the 
history  of  the  language,  first  because  it  in- 
volves an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
philology  which  the  preparatory  student  has 
neither  the  time  to  acquire  nor — to  speak 
truth-^his  teacher  the  specific  knowledge  to 
impart  Most  important  of  exclusions  and 
absolutely  to  be  banished  from  the  prepara- 
tory curriculum  is  that  amateurish  play-at- 
work  subject  entitled  English  etymology. 
Etymology  is  amateur  philology  and  bad 
scientifically  and  pedagogically.  The  recog- 
nition of  parallel  forms  that  comes  to  the 
student  of  Latin  or  Greek  even  to  the  stu- 
dent of  French  or  German,  if  he  is  not 
misled  by  merely  apparent  analogies,  is  one 
thing;  the  learning  of  Latin  roots  or  any 
other  roots  with  lists  of  derivatives  and 
much  unstable  gossip  about  words  by  au- 
thors and  teachers  who  have  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek  and  no  Anglo-Saxon  at  all, 
is  something  very  different  and,  if  not 
worse,  at  least  a  woeful  waste  of  time. 

But  there  are  nine  or  ten  branches  of 
English  left.  Let  us  see,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, what  we  can  absolutely  not  do  with- 
out A  child  must  be  taught  to  read  and 
pronounce  properly.  That  is,  we  who 
teach  must  throw  our  wills  and  energies 
in  the  interests  of  good  English  for  a 
couple  of  hours  or  more  a  day  against  the 
inertia  and  bad  influences  of  the  other 
twenty-four  hours.  Again  a  child  must  be 
taught  to  spell  English  words  correctly. 
This  is  the  touchstone  of  literacy  and, 
grumble  as  we  may,  this  ugly,  bristling 
hurdle  in  the  race  must  be  taken  no  matter 
what  waits  for  it,  and  taken  early.     Once 


more,  there  is  writing,  a  term  which  com- 
prises everything  from  penmanship,  Spen- 
cenan,  vertical  or  other,  to  composition 
and  that  very  fine  thing  which  used  pre- 
valently to  be  called  by  the  elegant  word, 
rhetoric.  As  to  penmanship,  the  whole  art 
is  comprised  in  the  solitary  word  "  legibil- 
ity." He  who  seeks  for  more  is  marking 
time  if  not  wasting  it.  Composition  is  not 
so  readily  disposed  of;  for  here  our  ideals 
fall  apart  according  to  our  ambitions  or 
perhaps  according  to  our  temperaments.  I 
wish  that  every  teacher  would  honestly  ask 
himself :  What  am  I  after  in  teaching  these 
young  people  composition?  Am  I  rearing 
a  brood  of  young  Shakespeares  or  at  least 
a  litter  of  youthful  Addisons.  Or  shall  I  be 
content  with  an  humbler  vocation — the 
honest  attempt  to  help  the  children  to 
reach  in  their  endeavors  some  modest  ap- 
proximation to  the  simple  use  of  clear  and 
adequate  English. 

I  would  not  have  raised  so  obvious  a 
question  as  this,  if  it  were  not  for  some 
recent  experiences  of  mine.  You  all  of  you 
know  the  class  of  busy  and  vexatious  peo- 
ple that  go  about  gathering  statistics,  who 
send  you  blanks  made  up  of  a  series  of 
impossible  questions  asking  your  present 
preoccupation,  your  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  your  future  hopes  of  salvation. 
The  statistician  exists  in  the  realm  of  peda- 
gogics, and  one  from  a  New  England  Col- 
lege recently  sent  out  a  circular  sagely 
asking:  ''  In  the  conduct  of  your  classes  in 
composition  do  you  keep  in  view  the  high 
ideals  of  authorship  or  are  you  content 
merely  to  teach  a  correct  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language?"  I  replied  that  we  were 
very  humble  at  Pennsylvania ;  that  we  were 
a  little  troubled  ourselves  about  "  the  high 
ideals  of  literature"  and  had  a  haunting 
feeling  from  which  they  rarely  suffered  in 
New  England — ^that  perhaps  not  every 
word  that  we  were  writing  ourselves  would 
prove  immortal.  I  concluded  by  lamely 
confessing  that  we  were  "  content  merely 
to  teach  (so  far  as  we  might)  a  correct  use 
of  the  language  "  and  take  ii  all  in  all,  were 
happy  that  we  could  do  even  that.  One 
more  example ;  it  is  related  that  some  years 
since  the  young  women  who  came  up  for 
entrance  in  English  at  one  of  our  Colleges, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  were  required  to 
write  an  essay  on  Portia  at  Belmont  in  the 
style  of  Addison.  Supposing  the  thing  for 
a  moment  possible,  can  you  conceive  it  de- 
sirable that  any  young  American  woman  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  write  an  essay 
in  the  style  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
English  gentleman  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  ?  In  the  teaching  of  composition 
be  content  with  the  necessary  drudgery  that 
has  for  its  ideal  the  direct  and  simple  con- 
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vcyance  of  the  thought  from  the  mind  of 
the  writer  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Let 
the  words  employed  conform  to  good  con- 
servative usage,  let  the  idioms  be  familiar 
but  not  vulgar  and  as  for  figures  of  speech, 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  poetical  embelish- 
ments,  let  all  these  fine  things  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  our  entrance  examinations 
in  English  to  college  we  must  demand  a 
legible  hand,  correct  spelling,  and  a  decent 
ability  to  write  plain  English  which  will 
express  what  the  student  wishes  to  convey 
and  not  something  else.  As  a  means  to 
this  last  end  we  must  also  demand  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  with  those  grammatical 
laws  which  explain  the  relations  of  words 
and  their  functions  in  the  construction  of 
the  sentence.  We  still  require  English 
grammar  as  part  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
shall  until  every  student  coming  to  us  shall 
present  the  usual  requirement  in  Latin.  I 
often  wish  that  we  might  also  demand  of 
every  candidate  in  English  the  power  to 
read  intelligently  aloud  with  due  regard  to 
conversational  emphasis.  Reading  is  said 
to  be  a  lost  art ;  certain  it  is  that  declama- 
tion and  debating — each  proper  in  its  place 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  substi- 
tutes for  it;  while  as  to  elocution,  as  it  is 
usually  taught,  with  its  affectations  and 
pseudo-scientific  assumptions,  it  is  best  left 
out  of  any  category  of  sane  education. 

But  we  come  now  to  that  debatable  mat- 
ter, the  study  of  literature.  I  am  a  devout 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  literature  in  any 
system  of  education.  But  I  believe  that 
this  efficacy  is  dependent  on  a  quality  too 
often  lost  sight  of  in  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  as  well.  A  student  for 
example  may  get  his  names  and  dates  all 
straight,  his  lists  of  books  and  lists  of  au- 
thors, he  may  cram  all  that  the  text-book 
offers  as  to  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  Longfellow  or  Irving  and  learned  by 
rote  what  the  text-book  maker  has  written 
about  him.  And  with  all  this  multifarious 
knowledge  he  has  as  yet  studied  not  one 
word  of  literature.  It  is  only  when  he 
reads  his  author  and  has  the  direct  action 
of  that  writer's  art  upon  him,  it  is  only 
when  the  student  sees  for  himself,  feels  for 
himself  and  enjoys  because  the  power  of 
the  poet  or  artist  in  prose  is  upon  him,  that 
he  can  be  said  to  have  begun  the  study  of 
literature.  Everything  else  is  merely  pre- 
liminary. In  short  no  teaching  of  litera- 
ture is  worth  much  which  does  not  recog- 
nize that  in  dealing  with  great  books  we 
are  dealing  primarily  with  works  of  art, 
to  be  appreciated,  understood  and  enjoyed, 
not  to  be  crammed  for  matter  of  fact  and 
^jnere  information.  We  may  add  then  to  the 
^elier   requisites   already   named  a   ra- 


tional acquaintance  with  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  approved  works  of  indubitable  rank 
in  the  literature  of  power,  so  studied  as  most 
effectively  to  cultivate  the  student's  artistic 
sense,  illuminate  his  out-look  on  life  and 
elevate  and  refine  him. 

And  how  can  we  best  obtain  or  attain  to 
all  this?  How  may  we  best  unite,  in  just 
proportions,  English,  the  necessary  tool  and 
means  to  the  acquisition  of  all  other 
branches,  with  that  other  English,  which  is 
the  only  study  of  the  school  curriculum 
which  can  be  pursued  with  that  lofty  ideal 
and  disinterestedness  as  to  ulterior  ends  in 
which  the  power  of  culture  exists?  As  to 
English,  the  necessary  tool,  this  is  sharp- 
ened like  other  tools  only  by  incessant 
grinding.  As  to  such  necessary  work,  let 
us  remember  that  no  man  is  too  good  for  it ; 
and  that  while  it  may  be  more  interesting 
for  the  ambitious  teacher  to  dilate  on  the 
Northumbrian  dialect,  impart  the  niceties  of 
prosody  or  revel  in  etymological  parallels, 
he  is  probably  neglecting  something  far 
more  important  in  doing  all  this,  and  had 
better  drop  from  the  sky  to  correct  his  chil- 
dren's punctuation  and  spelling.  It  is  the 
ambitious  teacher  who  errs  in  slighting  his 
drudgery  for  the  excursions  into  college- 
land  or  for  raids  into  the  precincts  of  Sie 
university.  It  is  the  faithful  but  wearied 
teacher  who  falls  into  the  contrasted  mis- 
take and  substitutes  the  hard  and  unprofit- 
able fact  in  the  study  of  literature  for  the 
inspiration  of  guidance.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  facts  to  the  study  of  literature  are  like 
the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  neces- 
sary for  guidance,  but  valueless  in  them- 
selves; but  if  literature  teacl^  the  student 
anything  it  should  teach  him  that,  in  this 
one  study  at  least,  he  cannot  live  by  facts 
alone.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  third 
query  was:  How  can  we  best  obtain  of 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  precisely 
the  kind  of  preparation  and  the  quality  of 
preparation  that  will  enable  them  success- 
fully to  pursue  their  college  work  ?  I  should 
answer  it  by  asking  the  preparatory  schools, 
so  far  as  students  preparing  for  college 
are  concerned,  to  do  or  continue  to  do 
these  three  things.  First  give  up  your 
"post-graduate  courses"  in  philology,  An- 
glo-Saxon, the  history  of  literature  and 
what  not ;  they  are  often  as  supernumerary 
in  their  character  as  that  blessed  word 
"post-graduate"  is  tautological  in  form. 
Secondly,  teach  the  humbler  English 
branches  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all 
your  might.  Despise  not  grammar,  pursue 
spelling  if  not  to  the  bitter  end  at  least  to 
the  bounds  of  perfection.  Slight  not  the 
small  things,  not  even  the  comma.  Third, 
try  to  treat  literature  as  literature  and 
I  therefore  as  an  art,  not  as  history,  biog- 
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raphy,  bibliography,  mythology,  or  philos- 
ophy. Don't  select  a  passage  for  parsing 
from  a  book  that  you  want  your  students 
to  love.  Know  the  books  that  you  teach, 
lunve  a  real  enthusiasm  for  them.  Be  a 
guide  and  a  brother,  not  a  pedagogue ;  and, 
above  all,  do  not  place  your  own  opaque 
body  between  your  pupils  and  any  good 
book 

Lasdy  how  can.  we  best  ascertain  that  the 
applicant  for  admission  to  college  is  fit  and 
properly  prepared?  I  sympathize,  and 
deeply,  wiUi  those  true  lovers  of  free  litera- 
tnre  who  deplore  that  every  child  should 
come  to  the  college  gate  with  the  same  little 
packet  of  "requirwl  reading"  under  his 
arm.  But  order,  even  if  uniformed,  like  an 
orphan  asylum,  is  preferable  to  chaos.  I 
appreciate  the  impropriety  of  misusing  a 
great  classic  by  m^ng  a  school  exercise  of 
it  But  could  classic  be  put  to  better  use? 
I  recognize,  too,  the  objections  which  may 
be  nr^d  as  to  almost  any  book  or  collec- 
tion of  books — ^by  anyone  who  has  not  hap- 
pened to  make  the  selection  himself.  And 
I  agree  with  many  of  the  adverse  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  from  time  to 
time  on  the  eccentricity  and  positive  ab- 
surdity of  the  questions  occasionally  put 
on  the  reading  required  for  college.  But 
why  give  up  a  thing  because  it  is  capable 
of  occasional  abuse  ? 

In  short,  I  do  not  join  with  those  who 
advocate  drastic  changes  in  our  present 
mode.  I  am  content  to  examine  or  accept 
the  examination  of  the  approved  teacher 
who  ought  to  be  better  able  than  I  to  know 
the  attainments  of  those  who  have  studied 
under  him.  I  should  like  to  tighten  the  line 
which  divides  literacy  from  illiteracy  and 
reject  all  candidates  for  admission  to  col- 
lege who  show  a  slovenly  training  in  those 
parts  of  English  which  mark  its  employ- 
ment as  a  tool.  I  should  like  to  interpret 
the  study  of  literature  by  its  spirit  and  ac- 
cept the  man  who  shows  evidence  of  its 
cultivating  and  uplifting  influences  rather 
than  him  whose  mastery  is  solely  of  literary 
facts.  The  teaching  of  English  is  no  trifle 
but  a  thing  worthy  the  best  endeavor  of  all 
concerned  in  it.  Let  us  remember  this  and 
be  mutually  forbearing  and  helpful. 
Causticity  and  criticism  count  minus,  it  is 
the  sympathetic  extended  hand  that  helps. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Amwake,  dean  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lie: The  subject  is  preparation  in  English 
for  admission  to  college.  It  has  already 
been  presented  by  a  professor  of  English  in 
a  university.  What  I  am  called  on  to  do  is 
to  discuss  the  subject  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher  but  of  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  all  departments  of  college  work. 
English  has  a  larger  bearing  on  college 
study  than  the  mere  work  done  in  that  de- 


partment. Late  psychologists  lay  great 
stress  on  expression  as  part  of  the  thought 
process.  We  are  limited  in  our  thinking 
just  so  far  as  we  are  limited  in  our  vocabu- 
lary. A  previous  speaker  said  that  we  can 
not  say  what  we  think  on  account  of  a 
paucity  of  vocabulary.  I  want  to  put  the 
converse — one  can  not  think  what  he  cannot 
say.  Preparation  in  English  is  the  prep- 
aration for  thought  necessary  everywhere, 
(i)  English  ought  to  be  taught  with  the 
thought  of  securing  the  largest  and  most 
versatile  vocabulary  possible,  in  order  to 
give  breadth  of  thought.  (2)  Pupils  should 
be  taught  to  use  the  language  correctly. 
(^)  The  time  left  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
tne  masterpieces.  If  the  lower  schools  will 
prepare  the  boys  in  the  use  of  the  language 
I  think  I  can  promise  that  the  colleges  will 
take  care  of  the  literature.  But  they 
should  not  be  made  the  material  for  a 
school  grind. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Kraybill,  principal-elect  of 
the  Lancaster  High  School:  The  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me  have  so  fully  dis- 
cussed the  English  required  for  college  en- 
trance that  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  talk 
about  except  some  English  that  is  not  re- 

?uired  for  college  entrance.  It  is  not  that 
have  any  objection  to  offer  to  the  require- 
ments. I  believe  they  are  essentially  good, 
both  in  subject  matter  and  the  method  in 
which  it  is  to  be  studied.  The  ability  to  pass 
a  creditable  examination  on  the  assigned 
work  is  a  reasonable  test  of  the  student's 
fitness  to  enter  college,  but  it  is  only  a  par- 
tial test.  The  pupil  who  has  no  more  tiian 
the  assigned  work  has  been  deprived  of 
much  of  the  best  literature  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  the  teacher  in  English  to  have 
his  work  definitely  defined,  but  it  has  also 
its  disadvantages.  The  words  of  Lowell 
find  a  striking  application  to  the  teacher  of 
English — 

He  who  waits  to  have  his  task  marked  out 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  unfulfilled. 

The  teacher  of  English  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  prescribed  work.  He  must  find 
time  to  turn  aside  from  the  broad  highway 
of  the  great  classics  to  wander  along  some 
of  the  many  pleasant  by-paths  of  literature. 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman  may  not  be  one 
of  the  bards  sublime,  but  there  is  more  value 
in  knowing  from  the  heart  his  simple  lines 
on  Friendship  than  in  knowing  all  the  ar- 
guments of  Burke's  speech  on  Conciliation: 

It  is  my  joy  in  life  to  find 
At  every  turning  of  the  road. 

The  strong  arm  of  a  comrade  kind 
To  help  me  onward  with  my  load. 

And  since  I  have  no  gold  to  give, 
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And  love  alone  must  make  amends, 
My  only  prayer  is,  while  I  live, 
God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friends. 

To  sing  from  the  heart 

Yes,  we're  boys!  Always  playing  with  tongue 

or  with  pen. 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked  shall  we  ever 

be  men. 
Shall  we  always  be  laughing  and  youthful  and 

gay 
Till  the  last   dear  companion   drops   smiling 

away? 

is  of  more  value  than  to  know  too  much 
"of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe." 

Let  us  renricmber  in  our  work  that  the 
college  examiner  can  never  test  us  on  the 
best  that  we  have  done.  It  is  the  grateful 
pupil  alone  who  knows  the  moments  when 
he  has  been  put  into  sympathy  with  the 
"  wayfarers  of  the  spirit,  the  few  who  hold 
earth's  coin  of  less  account  than  fairy  gold." 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the 
following  report: 

Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  this  asso- 
ciation are  due,  and  they  are  hereby  ex- 
tended, to  the  people  of  Altoona  and 
vicinity  for  the  very  cordial  reception  ten- 
dered to  us,  and  for  their  untiring  labors  in 
making  our  stay  in  their  midst  both  pleasant 
and  profitable;  and  to  all  others  who  have 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  this  the  fiftieth  annual  session  of  the 
association. 

Resolved— That  we  note  with  great  satis- 
faction the  increasing  unification  of  the 
various  educational  interests  of  the  state, 
and  we  urge  upon  all  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  problems  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania, — ^in  whatever  grade  or 
kind  of  work, — the  importance  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  identifying  themselves  with  this 
association,  to  the  end  that  its  influences 
may  be  broadened  and  that  the  state's  edu- 
cational factors  may  be  made  still  more  of 
a  unit. 

Resolved— Thzt  we  again  urge  upon  the 
proper  authorities  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  High  School  Inspection,  to  be  made 
one  of  the  adjuncts  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Resolved— Th&t  we  approve  the  efforts 
being  made  to  control  child  labor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  we  urge  upon  this  asso- 
ciation's Legislative  Committee  the  matter 
of  such  further  legislation  as  shall  make 
the  laws  governing  child  labor  more  effec- 
tive in  the  production  of  the  good  that  is 
distinctly  sought. 

Resolved— Thzt  we  approve  the  creation 
of  a  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  and  the 


administration  of  the  same  in  a  manner  to 
be  determined  by  the  proper  authorities; 
and  that  we  endorse  the  call  for  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  interested  districts,  to 
be  held  in  the  Commonwealth  Hotel,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  October  12,  1906. 

Resolved— Th^t  we  approve  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  secure  a  permanent 
tenure  of  office  for  teachers;  and  give  it  as 
the  sense  of  this  association  that  every  rea- 
sonable local  effort  which  may  be  put  forth 
to  that  end  should  be  encouraged;  and  that 
specific  state  action  tending  to  that  end 
should  be  inaugurated. 

Resolved — ^That  this  association  extends 
to  the  National  Educational  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1857,  an  urgent  invitation  to  hold 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  within  our  state  in 
the  summer  of  1907,  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  invitation  being  accepted,  we  pledge 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state  in  a 
united  effort  to  make  the  enrollment  worthy 
of  the  event. 

Resolved — That  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
we  learn  of  the  enforced  retirement  from 
active  service  (due  to  failing  health)  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks ;  and  that 
we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  service  he  has  rendered  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  state. 

Resolved — That  it  is  with  sincere  regret 
we  learn  of  the  enforced  retirement  from 
active  service  (due  to  advancing  years  and 
failing  strength)  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris;  and  that  we  hereby  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
country. 

Signed:  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Mary 
H.  Frant2,  John  S.  Stahr,  E.  M.  Rapp,  Geo. 
W.  Philips,  Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Dr.  Schaeffer's  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution was  now  called  for  and  formally 
adopted.  The  amended  section  was  given  in 
full  in  the  yesterday's  proceeding. 

OVATION    TO   DR.    BRUMBAUGH. 

An  ovation  was  given  to  Dr.  Brumbaugh, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  City  Super- 
intendent of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 
He  came  upon  the  platform  and  spoke  very 
happily  in  acknowledging  the  warm  greet- 
ing of  his  old  comrades  and  friends. 

OFFICERS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  offered 
the  following  report:  President,  Supt.  R.  B. 
Tetrick,  Brookville,  Jefferson  county;  first 
vice-president,  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steel- 
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ton;  second  vice-president.  Prof.  G.  D. 
Robb,  Altoona;  third  vice-president,  Supt. 
Mattie  Collins,  Emporium,  Cameron  county ; 
secretary.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster; 
treasurer.  Prof.  David  S.  Keck,  Kutztown; 
Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Supt  G. 
W.  Moore,  Ercildown,  Chester  county; 
Trustee  Wickersham  Memorial  Library, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Shimmel,  Harrisburg. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  the  officers  therein  named  declared 
elected. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The   auditing   committee    submitted   the 
following^  report  of  the  Treasurer  which 
they  had 'examined  and  found  correct: 
Reading,  Pa.,  October  6,  igos 
David  S.  Keck  in  account  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association: 

Cash  on  hand $2,671  26 

Membership  fees,  1,304—19  L.  M 1,285  00 

Herbert  R.  Brunner,  The  Official  Bul- 
letin          100  00 

Interest— $1,500  at  3% 45_oo 

EXPENDrrURES.  4»ioi  26 

Addison  L.  Jones,  Expenses,  Ex. 
Committee     $       5  95 

J.  R.  Flickinger,  Expenses,  Ex.  Com- 
mittee             g  67 

Frank  P.  Hopper,  Expenses,  Ex. 
Committee     16  17 

C  A.  Babcock,  Expenses,  Ex.  Com- 
mittee            26  30 

Samuel  Andrews,  Expenses,  Ex. 
Committee     32  50 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Expenses,  Ex.  Com- 
mittee              4  00 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Dr.  Schaeffer's  Por- 
trait, for  St  Louis  Exposition 5000 

John  D.  Pyott,  Reporting  Convention 
of  County  Superintendents,  2/8, 
1905     20  00 

J  M.  Berkcy,  Expenses,  Course  of 
Study    Com 2996 

Jacob  B.  Esser,  Order  Book i  50 

Iia  Shipman,  Treas.,  Expenses,  City  & 
Borough  Supts.  Convention,  1904. .       60  00 

Ira  Shipman,  Treas.,  Expenses,  City  & 
Borough   Supts.  Convention,   1905. .     62  18 

John  D.  Pyott,  Reporting  the  Reading 
Meeting      45  00 

Wickersham  Printing  Co.,  Printing 
Reading  Programs 40  46 

G.  W.  Moore,  Programs,  etc.,  Co. 
Su'^ts.  Con 3  50 

W.  W.  Kelchner,  Programs,  etc., 
High   Sch.    Con 500 

Frank  P.  Hopper,  Expenses,  Ex. 
Committee     43  7i 

Samuel  Andrews,  Expense-.  Ex. 
Committee     ^ 57  25 

Addison  L  Tones,  Expenses,  Ex. 
Committee     33  28 

J.  R-  Flickinger,  Expenses,  Ex  Com- 

_mjttec     2750 

C  A.  Babcock,  Expenses,  Ex.  Com- 
mittee            39  75 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Exoenses,  Ex. 
Committee     21  00 


J..  P.  McCaskey,  300  Reports,  Course 

of  Study  Committee 12  00 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Proceeding  mailed 
to    members    of    School    Directors 

Convention    6  30 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary's  Salary. .       25  00 
J.  W.  Lansinger,  Headquarters  at  As- 

bury   Park 5000 

David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer's  Expenses       34  35 

David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer's  Salary 25  00 

J.  Geo.  Becht,  Expenses,  Child  Study       13  25 
Maude  Willis,  Reading  at   the   1905 

Meeting 15  00 

Chas.  S.  Foos,  Local  Conunittee  Ex- 
penses              6  93 

D.  K  Murdock  &  Co.,  2,500  Pro- 
grams of  Song II  00 

H.    H.    Spayd,    Expenses,    Necrology 

Committee     i  96 

Pa.  School  Journal,  2,600  copies  Jour- 
nal, proceedings  mailed  to  members 
bers  of  Association  at  .09 234  00 


Balance  on  hand. 


$1,06947 
$3,031  79 


Altoona,  Pa.,  July  5,  1906. 
^  We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  account  of  David  S. 
Keck,  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association  for  the  years  1904 
and  1905,  have  examined  the  same  as  set 
forth  in  the  above  report,  as  well  as  the 
vouchers  for  the  same,  and  find  them  to  be 

I  correct. 

I       Signed:  W.  Y.  Welch,  J.  Anson  Wright, 
J.  G.  Dell,  Auditing  Committee. 

Treasurer  David  S.  Keck  at  this  time 
offered  a  report  containing  a  summary  of 
the  attendance  this  year,  by  counties,  but 
as  a  full  list  of  those  in  attendance  and  the 
totals  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  report, 
h  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  them  here. 

As  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature during  the  last  year  at  which  school 
matters  could  be  considered  the  present 
legislative  committee  was  continued  for 
another  year. 

treasurer's  report. 
At  the  meeting  held  at  this  place  in  1889 
we  had  an  enrollment  of  344;  this  year  we 
enrolled  1,008.  Only  three  counties  are 
not  represented  but  twenty-two  county 
superintendents  and  twenty- four  city,  bor- 
ough and  township  superintendents  are  not 
enrolled.  The  enrollment  by  counties  is 
given.  Five  other  states  are  represented 
in  the  list. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Enrollment,  1,009—19  L.  M $  990  00 

From   Official   Bulletin 100  qp 

One   Life    Membership 10  00 


$1,100  00 
Bills  naid  to  date 753  n 


Balance  $  346  89 
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PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


[AUG?UST, 


Prof.  G.  M.  Phillips,  of  West  Chester, 
moved  that  the  selection  of  the  place  of 
next  meeting  should  be  left  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  retiring  president,  Supt.  McGinnes, 
after  thanking  the  Association  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  him  and  for  assistance 


rendered  in  making  the  meeting  a  success, 
introduced  the  new  president,  Supt  R.  B. 
Tcitrick,  Brookville,  Jefferson  county,  who 
in  a  few  words  asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
Association  in  his  labors  during  the  coming 
year.  He  then  declared  the  fiftieth  session 
of  the  Association  adjourned. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Adams — a. 
H.  Milton  Roth,*  Gettysburg. 
Willif  A.  Burgoon,  Little«town. 

Allegheny — loi. 
Samuel  Hamilton,*  Braddock. 
Samuel  Andrewa,*  Pittsburg. 
John  Morrow,*  Box  77,  Allegheny. 
J.  L.  AlUson,*  Willdnsburg. 
Grant  Norris,*  Braddock, 

F.  L.  Hannum,*  Sheridanville. 
A.  D.  Endsley,*  Tarcntum. 

T.  D.  Sensor,  Pittsburg. 

Edward  Rynearson,  Pittsburg. 

H.  E.  Winner,  Duquesne. 

J.  M.  Berkey,  Pittsburg. 

Alan  Evans,  aop  Ninth  st,  Pittsburg. 

Marion  Turrelf,  Swissvale. 

D.  S.  Swaney.  Pittsburg. 
Ella   V.   Svorcr,    Wilkinsburf. 
Ruth  Cupcnter,   Wllkinfiburg. 
Msixe   0*Hciur1cc,    Wilkinsburg. 
Ida  M.  Jack,  VVilkinsburff, 
Alice  Bingham^  WilkinsbuTg. 
Pittsburg  Te*clitrs'  Ansociation^ 
Joseph  B.   Kichey^*  McKceifKirtr 

G.  W.  Gefwig»  Box  p,  Allegheny. 
W.  L.   Smith,  Allegbeny. 

F.  T.  McCluTir,  Allcsliefiy. 
P.  M.   Dysart,   Pittsburg, 
H.   M.    Fcmn.  Allcghirny. 

lAura  Lantf^  5431  Howe,  Fittiburs. 
Anna  Bam  ford,  5431  Howe  si.,  *^ 
T.  P,  Graham,  Lawrcnee  School,    " 

E.  W.  Dalbey,  Bedford  Schoo],  " 
Eliijlbetfa  a  ark,  Brushttm  SchooJ,  " 
Nannie  Enncr^  Brufihton  Scbool,  " 
Rotcttk  Coriover,  Bruahton  Sc*,  ** 
Agne*  Mclntyre.  Bnishton  St.,  " 
Sadie  J*  Whitten,  Bnuhioa  Sc,  " 
A.  F.  Hope,  Brushton  School,       ** 

^da  M.  Garbart,  254  S.  Main  st.,  " 
Emma  O.  Kiefer,  199  Steuben  St.,  ** 
Mary  E.  Rogers,  zi  Cohassett  st,  " 
Miss  M.  A.  Frew,  Colfax  School,  ** 
Elizabeth  Lorch,  54  Knox  av.,  " 
Bertha  A.  Goetter,  Southern  av.,  " 
Edna  Pritchard,  2a%  Orchard  av.,  *' 
Catharine  Griffith,  409  Charles  St.,  " 
Magdalene  Speicher,  Gearing  ave.,  *' 
Anna  H.  Heck,  X7  Climax  St.,  " 
Nellie  A.  Shaw,  Gearins  av.,        ** 

John  W.  Anthony,  Franklin  Sc., 
na  Klineman,  Franklin  School,  " 
Mary  S.  Potter,  Franklin  School,  ** 
Sara  H.  Shelliday,  Franklin  Sc.,  " 
Lude  C.  Wright.  Franklin  Sc,  " 
Maiv  J.  Henry,  Franklin  School,  " 
T.  Montgomery,  Franklin  School,  ** 
E.^Brockmyer,  Franklin  School,  " 
"  Viola  Rees,  Franklin  School,  " 
M.  P.  Breeze.  Franklin  School,  " 
Bertha  Kaltenbaugh, Franklin  Sc.," 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Gettner,  Franklin  Sc.  " 
Mrs.  J.  B.  McCoy,  FrankUn  Sc.,  ** 
Katharine  McElrov,  Franklin  Sc.,  ** 
Sadie  Lilly,  Franklin  School,  " 
T.  L.  Norris,  Franklin  School,  " 
Etta  Keeler,  Franklin  School,  " 
Bfickie  Cadison,  FrankUn  School,  ** 
iC-M.  Bartels,  Franklin  School.  " 
Winnie  Knapp,  Franklin  School.  " 
Qarisaa  A.  Moffitt,  WiUdnsburg,    '' 

G.  B.  Snyder,  Delmont  st.,  *' 
Marion  V.  Keeper,  5436  Howe  St.,  " 
Mary    £.    Norman,    1023    Bessemer 

Building. 


D.  Pfannenschmidt,  Beltzhoover  av. 
Margaret  Herron,  x6  Haberman  st. 
F.  T.  McKnight,  5x4  Beltzhoover  av. 
William  McCuIlough,  xx?  Crucible  st. 
Margaret  M.  Allen,  x8  Ainsworth  st 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Mitchell,  ao3  Studen  st 
Sarah  J.  Campbell.  2^17  Osgood  st 
Mary  P.  Lang.  Allegheny. 
Josephine  S.  Sholes,  Allegheny. 


Clara  M.  Mueller,  Allegheny. 
,  Adda  Martin,  Allegheny. 
C.  C.  Kelso,  Sharpsburs. 
Frank  H.  Remaley,  McKeesport 
J.  G.  Schucker,  Pittsburg. 

F.  J.  George,  Carnegie. 

J.  C.  Armstrong,  Pittsburg. 
Belle  Keys,  Wilkinsburg. 
C.  B.  Coimelley,  Allegheny. 
W.  Espey  Albig.*  Elizabeth. 

G.  P.  Eckels,  6033  Stanton  av.,  Ptob. 
Mrs.  William  McCracken.  709  Mary- 
land av..  Pittsburg. 

Mary  Marshall,  700  Maryland  av.,  P. 
Juliet  G.  Gray,  Wilmerding. 
Winifred  Schmudc.  WiUdnsburg. 
T.  A.  Snodffrass,  Pittsburg. 
W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Pittsburg. 
Charles  R.  Coffin,  Allegheny. 
Jane  Ralston  H.  S.  Bld^  PitUburg. 
Beryl   Bedell,    DuQuesne. 
Marth  J.  Graham.  G.  S.,  Pittsburg. 

Arkstsomg — 4. 
Miles  A.  Milliron,*  Kittannixig. 
C.   V.   Smith,   Kitunning. 
C.  M.  McNaughton,  Ford  City. 
C.   E.  Hankey,   Kittanning. 

Beavbs — a. 
Edward  Maguire,*  Beaver  Falls. 
W.   D.   Brightwell,*   New  Brighton. 
Bedpord — 23. 
Anson  Wright*  Bedford. 
.  H.  Kramer,  Maim's  Choice. 
J.  C.  Deibert,  Bedford,  R.  F.  D.  x. 
Landis  Tanger,  Bedford. 
Clinton   Colebaugh,   Imler. 
W.    Edgar   GriffithL^  Imler. 
Rose   Snoemaker.   King. 
Frances  Mattingly,  Bedford. 
Bessie  Whip,   Bedford. 
C.  Ida  Weber,  Bedford. 
Helena  G.  Weber.  Bedford. 
Eliza  Imler,   Bedford. 
H.   H.   Poole,   Everett 
Emma  Hille^ss,  Hyndman. 
O.  S.  Kaganse,  New  Enterprise. 
Elizabeth  Longeneker,  Woodbury. 
H.  D.  MeUger,   Defiance. 
David  Aldstadtl   Riddlesburg. 
T.  A.  Erhard,   Hyndman. 
Ida  M.  Long,  Bedford. 
William  A.   Black,   Queen. 
Fannie  Walter,   Queen. 
Jennie  R.  Butts,  jLoysburg. 

BixKS — 29. 
Eli  M.  Rapp,*  Hamburg. 
Charles  S.   Foo^*   Reading. 
A.  C  Rothermel,  N.  S.,  Kutstown, 
David  S.  Keck,|  N.  S.,  Kutztown. 
Frank  S.  Krebs.  N.  S..  Kutztown. 
Lillian  E.  Johnson,  N.  S»  Kutztown. 
W.  W.  Deatrick,  N.  S.,  Kutztown. 
M.    Ada    Hunsbenrer.    Maidencreek. 
Naomi  A.  Hunsberger,  Maidencreek. 
M.  W.  Plank,  Joanna. 
Anna  F.  Wismer,   Reading. 


i 


^  Superintendent. 


X  Life  Members. 


Ida  £.  Li«rett  Reading. 
Robert  S.  Birch,  Reading. 
Helen  A.  Beam,  N.  S.,  Kutztown. 
Clara  A.  Meyers,  N.  S.,  Kutztown. 
Anna  E.  Rettew,  Reading. 
Martha  Goodenough,  R&ding. 
Mary  A.  Addams,   Reading. 
Amanda  E.  Stout  Reading. 
Mary  M.   Ketrer,   Readin|;. 
Clara  J.   Kissinger,   Reading. 
Louisa  Werner,   Reading. 
Minerva  Clous,  Reading. 
Mary  Rice,   Reading. 
Amelia   Miller,   Reading. 
Loretta  C.  Reiley,  Reading. 
Agnes  Wilson,   Reading. 
Lottie  C.  Haage,  Reading. 
Jeremiah   M.   Hoffman,^   Reading. 

BxjixK — ^330. 

T.  S.  Davis,*  Altoona. 

H.  T.  Wightman.*  Altoona. 

I.  C  M.  Elcnberger,*  Tyrone. 

G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona. 

P.  Krenzpointner,  Altoona. 

H.  H.  Baish,  Ahoona. 

Leura  Mullin,  507  X3th  st,  Altoona. 

A.  M.  Longenedcer,  xxxa  7th  av.,   *' 

Ella  G.  Burley,  803  Howard  sv.,    " 

Linda  E.  Hooper,  xxa3  7th  av.,      " 

Mary  V.  Turner,  xsox  Ninth  at,    ** 

Mabel  E.  Nulack,  xxia  xsth  av.,     '* 

Marv  E.  Clarkson,  35x3  Beale  av.,  " 

C.  £.  Karlson,  1430  i8th  av.,  ** 

E.  Burlingame,  36x5  Oak  av.,  ** 
Annie  C  Campbell,  xs'o  8th  st,  ** 
Ellen  E.  Kinsei,  806  Chestnut  av.,  " 
May  Tinker,  9x5  Howard  av.,       ** 

F.  Crawford,  X009  Lexington  av.,    " 
Daisy  I.  Gruver,  X3X4  x6th  av.,      ** 
Annah  M.  Lamed,  aax  Howard     " 
Clara  P.  Fay,  xsi6  xxth  St.. 
Mary  E.  Geist  19x3  xxth  st, 

E.  Marie  Lentz.  433  Willow  av.,  ** 

S.  H.  Replogle,  900  6th  av., 

Ella  B.  Burkett,  XS03  6th  av.,  *' 

Marie  C  Stewart,  X313  X4th  av.,  *' 

Portia  M.  Cheesman,  31x3  7th  " 

Luella  B.  Wagner,  xxoa  7th  av.,  ** 

I  Lizzie  A.  Cofo,   X305  6th  av.,  ** 

\  Lindie  D.  Canan,  33x5  8th  av.,  *' 

I  Hilda  M.  Steel,  X3X9  6th  av., 

I  Marv  Raffensparger,  904  7th  av.,  *' 

D.  L.  Hoffman,  X5X4  5th  av..  *' 
Annie  D.  Crumbaker,  X139  7th  ** 
Carrie  U.  Ketler,  xasx  7th  av.,  ** 
Alice  M.  Rowe,  1704  7th  av.,  ** 
Gertrude  Flannagan,  513  xath  at,  ** 
Margaret  Glasgow,  4x0  i«th  st,  ** 
S.  Anna  Cobler,  X9X0  4th  av.,  ** 
Rosa  E.  Elder,  1703  7th  av.,  ** 
Freida  A.  Houser,  xsox  sth  av.,  ** 
Mary  H.  Baxter,  XS07  7th  av.,  ** 
H.  A.  Heverly,  3309  4th  av.,  ** 
Grace  H.  Hunt,  X4X3  xoth  st,  ** 
Alice  G.  Coon,  3304  8th  av.,  " 
Eleanor  H.  Campbell,  X530  8th  it,  " 
£liz.  A.  Hotchkms,  3608  Broad  " 

E.  G.  Loudon,  3xxx  W.  Chestnut  " 
Lillian  M.  Tussey,  3738  Broad  av.,  " 
Edna  Bates,  300  x  Beale  av..  " 
Minnie  F.  Stockton,  8x9  7th  av.,  ** 
Gertrude  B.  Lewis,  Beale  av.,  " 
Ada  Armstrong,  X704  7th  av.,  *' 
Mabel  £.  Young,  3035  snd  av.,  *' 
Elizabeth  M.  Utley,  3005  7th  av.,  " 

Total,  X009. 
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Bessie  Willctt,  137  5th  av.,  Altoona. 
Bertha  G.  Lingenfelter,  3120  8th 
Nettie  M.  Gcrst,  2506  8th  av.. 
Bertha  A.  Swartz,  220  Howard 
Margaret  O'Fncl,  1924  13th  av., 
Clara  O.  Long,  3000  Broad  av., 
Laura  Kratzcr,  1701^  nth  av., 
Clara  J.  Kline,  142^  nth  av.,  " 
Alice  G.  Chamberlain,  1912  nth  st. 
Mary  F.  Mallett,  1012  Lexington  av. 
Charlotte  Markley,  1920  6th  av.,  " 
Clara   Beatty,    1406    nth  St.,  ** 

Louise  S.  Schomberg,  1209  16th  st." 
Marie  Masterson,  2007  7th  av.,  " 
Grace  Masterson,  1703  4th  av.,  " 
H .  R.  Karlenbaugb,  330  Lexington  " 
J.   A.  Stewart,   1016  5th  av.,  *' 

Carrie  M.  Kuhns,  11$  2nd  av.,  " 
Mrs.  IX  L.  Iloflfman,  15 14  sth  av.,  " 
Mary  Jamison,  1234  18th  av.,  " 
J.  J.  Hamilton,  i4n  8tb  av.,  " 
Clara  M.  Hazard,  2223  7th  av.,  " 
Carrie  F.  Waitc,  1408  8th  av.,  " 
Faith  McKerihan,  1312  3d  av.,  ** 
Emma  J.  Craig,  1804  6th  av.,  " 
Klla    Rourke,   422  8th  av.,  '* 

Mary  P.  Detrick,  1025  4th  av.,       *' 
Ethel  M.  Blake,  1203  6th  av., 
Ambler  S.  Hutchinson,  1306  7th     '* 
Cornelia  Hunt,   1410  10th  St.,         " 
Grace  Hogue,  922  17th  St.,  " 

Elizabeth  Hazlett,  1300  3d  av.,  " 
Edith  M.  Davis,  929  4th  av.,  " 

Minnie  Effinger,  438  4th  av.,  •* 

Caroline  C.  Lewis,  2908  Oiestnut  " 
Rebecca  B.  Hall,  2923  Walnut  av.,  " 
Nannie  K.  Maurer,  2505  Beale  av. " 
N.  Cora  Williams,  2514  Chestnut  ** 
C.   W.    Corbin,  325  2a  av.,  " 

S.    M.    Harkncss,   307  6th   av.,       " 
Anna  J.  Horner,  121  6th  av.,         " 
•Jlarion   Davis,   929   4th   av.,  " 

Elsie  G.  Foosc,  606  3d  av.,  " 

Emma  C.  Taylor,  507,  5th  av.,  ** 
Blanche  Ebert,   in3  3d  av.,  " 

Tennic  R.  Moycr,  22  n  Bcalc  av.,  *' 
Edith  C.  Aurandt,  603  Walton  av.  " 
Adelaide  McHugh,  947  7th  av.,  ** 
Martha  A.  Long,  716  Howard  av.  ** 
Daisy   Kuhn,   715   1st  av.,  " 

Jennie  R.  Brennecks,  525  8th  av.,  " 
G.    G.    Zcth.    1300    nth   av.,  " 

Bertha  Manden,  950  20th  st.,         " 
Lillian  Miller,  618  1st  av., 
Margarite  Clarke,  621  2d  av.,  *' 

Mary   G.    Ross,    516  2d  av.,  " 

Lillie  B.  Geiser,  202  5th  av.,  " 

Annie  M.  Matthews,  708  4th  av.,  " 
Annie  R.  Irwin,  Bellwood,  R.F.D.  " 
LatMa  V.  Gibbons,  408  1st  av.,  *' 
CanBlus  Coll,   511   7th  av.,  *' 

Ka'Karine  Gorrecht,  325  ist  av.,  " 
.TesB^A.  McBumey,  415  4th  av.,  " 
EmmaM».4Jauth,  1316  3d  av.,  " 
Emmarine  Effimrer,  438  4th  av.,  *• 
V^iUielmina  A.  Kunzig,  319  3d  av.  " 
Martha  A.  Gantt,  704  7th  av.,  " 
A.  E.  Gehman,  2530  Maple  av.,  " 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Gehman,  2^0  Maple  ** 
L.  C.  Smith.  2321  W.  Chestnut  av  " 
Maggie  Miller,   1819  6th  av.,  " 

Pearl  Shirey,  1814  Beale  av.,  " 
Margaret  Nagle,  413  Spruce  av.,  " 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Meek,  151 6  9th  st.,  " 
Barbara  Wertz,  131  E.  Walnut  " 
Anna  Jamison,  1234  i8th  av.,  " 
Anna  M.  Johnson,  3022  Broad  av.  " 
Mabel  Wolfe,  2018  2d  av.,  " 

Marian  Blake,   1203  6th  av.,  " 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Hamilton,  1411  Sth  av.,  " 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Robb,  410  8th  st.. 
Pearl  R.  Matthews,  2023  4th  av.,    ** 
Laura  Russell,  Altoona. 
Catharine  Lynch,  Altoona. 
Julia  Vallade,  Altoona. 
Mazie  L.  Eckhardt,  Altoona. 
Clarinda  Johnston,  Altoona. 
Susan  Rupley,  Altoona. 
Frances  Beatty,  Altoona. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swoopc,  Altoona. 
Mrs.  M..A.  Rupert,  Altoona. 
Flla  Kane,  Altoona. 
W.  H.  Burd,  Altoona. 
Mary  E,  Walters,  Altoona. 
May  Marsh,  Altoona. 


Nannie   Miller,   Altoona. 

Minnie   E.   Carver,  Altoona. 

Margaret  Ross,  Altoona. 

Mabel  Suavely,  Altoona. 

John  i\.  Hindman,  Juniata. 

E.  C.  Hare,  Hollidaysburg. 

A.  K.  Smith,  123  Lexington  av.,  Alt. 

J.  B.   Bowles,  329  6th  av.,  Altoona. 

Amy  Faraday,  902  3d  av.,  Altoona. 

Mary   Herring,  Altoona. 

Birdie  Domer,  Bellwood. 

Kena  Lauver,  Bellwood. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Hindman,  Juniata. 

Mary   E.   Pearce,   Lakemont. 

Bertha  K.  Wentzel,  Bellwood. 

M.  W.  Black,   El  Dorado. 

George  W.   Ready,  Altoona. 

Emma    Klein,    Altoona. 

.Mabel  K.  Shryock,  Lakemont. 

Mary  J.  Stouffer,  Hollidaysburg. 

Agnes  Smiley,  Altoona. 

Ten   Haas,  Altoona. 

W.  C.   Reem,  Altoona. 

Ella  B.  Edgar,  Altoona. 

Emma  Bridenbaugh,  Hollidaysburg. 

Laura  Rickabaugn,   Altoona. 

Mable   Mallory,   Altoona. 

L.  N.  Ashburn,  Altoona. 

M.  G.  Carpenter,  Altoona. 

C.   Lafferty,   Altoona. 

C.  E.  Moor,  Altoona. 

Catharine  Shoup,  Altoona. 

Nora   Crilly,   Altoona. 

C.  Beamer,  Altoona. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Reem,  Altoona. 

Jane  H.  Mathews,  Altoona. 

Lulu  Brumbaugh,  Clover  Creek. 

Bertha  Brumbaugh,  Clover  Creek. 

Bertha  Grazier,  Altoona. 

Florence  M.  Gwin,  Altoona. 

W.  H.  Woomer,  Tyrone. 

T.   M.   Tusaey,  Tyrone. 

Margaret  Breth,  Altoona. 

Lloyd  Smith,  Martinsburg. 

Sannie  Klepser,  Martinsburg. 

Effic  Miller,  Martinsburg. 

Emma  Smith,  Martinsburg. 

Susae   Shoenfelt,   Martinsburg. 

John  Ake,  Martinsburg. 

Delia  Lykens,  Martinsburg. 

Sal  lie   Rhodes,   Martinsburg. 

C.  C.  Kochcnderfer,   Martinsburg. 

E.   S.   Ka^rise,   Martinsburg. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Kagarise,  Martinsburg. 

Frances  Barnhart,  Claysburg. 


W.  W.  Osborne,  1319  8th  av.,  Alt. 

H.  S.  Fleck,  1430  Pcnna.  av.,  Tyron 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Fledc,  1410  Penna.  av.  " 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Playter,  Lakemont. 
Anna  Bowers,  Martinsburg. 

C.  Edna  Lewis,  Arch  Spring. 
Vera  V.  Lewis,  Arch  Spring. 
Annie   Tussey,   Arch    Spring. 
Martha  Neville^  Altoona. 
Edna  Burns,   East  Freedom. 
Kate  M.  Stewart,  Hollidaysburg. 
Fannie   Roller,   Williamsburg. 
Mildred  Patterson,  William^urg. 
Daisy  Snare,  Martinsburg. 

D.  F.   Enoch,  Tyrone. 

Nellie  E.  Berg,  Hollidaysburg. 

E.  H.   Fries,  Claysburg. 
Carrie  E.  Fries,  Claysburg. 
Ray  Lingenfelter,  Claysburg. 
M.   A.   Dively,    Claysburg. 
Emma  Benson,  Martinsburg. 
Emma  Gable,  Duncansvilte. 
Preston  Smith,  Martinsburg. 
Margaret  Glasgow,   Bellwood. 
Maude  Brumbaugh,  Roaring  Spring. 
A.    S.    Stayer,   Altoona. 

T.,ina  Reese,  Tyrone. 

Mary  Long,  Tyrone. 

Jannetta  Wertz,  Tyrone. 

Mrs.   Ida  Patton  Smith,  Tyrone. 

Teannette  Wilson,  Tyrone. 

Erma  Reed,  Tyrone. 

.Anna   Stewart,   Tyrone. 

Mary   Reamy,   Tyrone. 

Maggie  Imhof,  Tyrone. 

Flora  Fctterhoof,  Tyrone. 

Belle  Snyder,  Tyrone. 

James  Gregg,  Tyrone. 

Anna  Simons,  Tyrone. 

Edna  White,  Hollidaysburg. 


Julia  Robeson,  Hollidaysburg. 
H.  A.  Brumbaugh,  Juniata. 
Joe  McGough,  1501  4th  av.,  Altoona. 
T.   L.   Reillyj   Duncansville. 
Georgia  McGough,  1501  4th  av.,  Alt. 
^  Dora  Black,  Eldorado. 
D.  M.  Lotz,  Duncansville. 
Catharine  Fieney,  Altoona. 
.Sara  Forshey,  Bellwood. 
J.  A.  Herman,  Bellwood. 
Flora   Learn.    Altoona. 
Helen  Soulsby,  Altoona. 
M.  Gertrude  Roberts,  Altoona. 
Cecelia   White,    Hollidaysburg. 
John  Furry,  Roaring  Springs. 
K.  Blanche  Bender,  Altoona. 

D.  Ray  Carn,  Claysburg. 
John  Cessna,   Altoona. 
Belle  Miller,  Tvrone. 
Rebecca   Replogle,  Altoona. 
Gertrude   Eckhardt,  Altoona. 
Sallie  Dutt,  Hollidaysburg. 
Viola  Maurer,   Altoona. 
Daisy  Dean,  Williamsburg. 
Hannah  Raugh,   Bellwood. 
Marjorie  Mosser,  Claysburg. 
M.  C.  Benedict,  Altoona. 
Alice  Morrow,  Tipton. 
Walter  A.  Geesey,  Altoona. 
Lulu  Myers,  Tyrone. 

Olive   Beegle,   Williamsburg. 

Ida  Beeji^le,  Williamsburg. 

Annie  Sausser,  Bellwood. 

John  M.  Kyle,  Duncansville. 

Anna  Patterson,  Bellwood. 

Mary  Abrahims,  Altoona. 

Katharine  Beatty,   Altoona. 

Linda  Vanscoyoc,  Tyrone. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 

Nettie  B.  Wager,  Altoona. 

Bessie  Koontz,  Altoona. 

Sophia  Burket,  Altoona. 

Mcnna  McMullen,  1527  jth  av.,  Alt. 

Carrie  A.  Quarry,  Hollidaysburg. 

Martha  Myers,  Altoona. 

Grace   B.  Mosser,  Altoona. 

John  H.  Hennen,  Altoona. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Ilennen,  Altoona. 

W.  P.  Trostle,  Williamsburg. 

Anna  Snyder,  Altoona. 

Mary  Kephart,  Duncansville. 

Martha  Rhodes,  East  Freedom. 

Jennie  Benton,  East  Freedom. 

Arintha  Kinch,  Juniata. 

Elizabeth   Settle,   Altoona. 

J.  D.  Hunsicker,  Clavsburg. 

John  C.  Dielil,  Blue  Knob. 

A.  F.  Nace,  Juniata. 

C.  F.  Gephart,  Newry. 

H.   S.   Wertz,    Duncansville. 

J.  K.  Ritchey,  Roaring  Spring. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Ritchey,  Roaring  Spring. 

Clara  B.   Garver,   Roaring  Spring. 

Esther  Shiffler,  Roaring  Spring. 

Maud  ShifRer,  Roaring  Spring. 

Arvila  Sell,  Newry. 

Lemon  Slick,  Roaring  Spring. 

Mattie  Slick,  Roaring  Spring. 

Estella  Adams,   Roaring  Spring. 

Dp.i>v   Cfjnrad,   ¥.-■  '.    E' r'l.l.im* 

Biinri    Shaw.    Hi^l  '    .  .  -■■  ■  -.i, 

Fr  ir».■c^  My<;^r!i,   R.^aTiciie  Sjifiiit?. 

LiHi  cria    MycrSi    koarmjj;    Sprtisif. 

Zci-'I'fa  Coppersmith,  Roaritig  *Spriog 

P<^rf    l^]j|r[lc*   RfiarinH  Springs 

T.ji'iii    RliErVIc,   Re>;iriitg  Sprinjr, 

R!-:.ntfnu1  Sitcki   Roarmg  SprSngH, 

Ctkr.i   Rice,   Rnjurhiiir  Sprmg. 

H.    \f.    Tletrirkj    RnHTtnjjj  Sprimg:. 

Mt?^.  H.  M.  DetHqk^  KoartTHK  Sprjjig. 

J.    Q.    AdaiiiH.    RMring    Sj>ring. 

Mr*4,   J.   O,    Adiimj,    Roarins   Spring, 

Rotand  O.   Lytle,    LakemmiL 

Mi^5  E,  L.  HeiJTTian,  Altoona. 

H.    ^.   r*n(iifVFTi,*  T'uvand*. 

Pljihp  Kdlly,  Orwtll. 

J.  A.   Chrestensen,  Canton. 

Bucks — ^. 
Ix>uise  D.  Baggs,*  Bristol. 

E.  W.   Martindell,   Hulmeville. 
A.   I.   Underwood,   New  Hope. 

Butler — 5. 
John  A.  Gibson, •  Butler. 
George  L.  Hamm,   Slippery  Rode. 
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Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Hamm,  Slippery  Rock. 
A.   C.   Flesman,   Slippery   Rock. 
H.  £.  Snyder,  Butler. 

Cambkia — 32. 
Herman  T.  Tonea,*  Rbenaburg. 
James  N.  Aluir,*  Johnstown. 
T.    D.    Stark,   Johnstown. 
William  F.  Lons,  Johnstown. 
Beatrice  Amolo,  Wilmore. 
Kdwin  V.  Bearer,  Hastings. 
Harriet  Bradlrr,  Rbensburg. 
May  Brogan,  Gallttzin. 
Alfred  A.  Earle,  Barnesboro. 
Araminta  Holsopple,  Johnstown. 
KIma  Anstead,  Johnstown. 
Robert  N.  Tfaynes,  Johnstown. 
T^wis  I.   Miller,  Johnstown. 
Bessie  Hinderliter,  Creaaon. 
Hulda  Burd,  Creaaon. 
Bertha  Tavlor,  Cresaon. 
(!lifford  McCartney,   Mountaindale. 
J.  C.   Williams,   Mountaindale. 
C.  B.  Delancy,  Barnesboro. 
K.   A.   Hower,   Conemaugh. 
Margaret  L.  Davis,  Johnstown. 
>fary  Graham,  Johnstown. 
Elizabeth  Wertz,  Johnstown. 
Myra  Hoffman,  Johnstown. 
Margaret  Callan,  Creaaon. 
Maude  E.  O'Hara,  Cresaon. 
Mary  R.  Walters,  jTohnstown. 
Eleanor  Mentrh,  Creason. 
L.  S.  Jones,  Ebcnsburg. 
Hannah  Loftus,  Cresson. 
Rosalia  McGuire,  Loretta. 
Cecelia  Glass,  Summit. 

Camekon — s« 
Mattie  M.  Collins,*  Emporium. 
Edward  S.  Lane,  Emporium. 
Lillian  Heilman,  Emporium. 
Ruth  Richardson,   Driftwood. 
Nina  Bryan,  Emporium. 
Cahon — a, 
Elmer  E.  Kuntz.*  Lansford. 
W.  E.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

Centkb — 17. 
C.  R.  NefF,  Millhelm. 
r.  D.  Koch,  Philinsburg. 
Harry  Crain,  Philipshurg. 
r,.  G.  Pond,  State  College. 
May  Underwood,  Bellefonte. 
Eva  Moyer,  Millheim. 
C.  Gertrude  Wieland,  Boalsburg. 
Sara  Waite,  Bellefonte. 
Milford  Fletcher,  Blanchard. 
Francis  E.  Pray,  Bellefonte. 
John  D.  Meyer,*  Bellefonte. 
T.    E.  Wagner.   Bellefonte. 
Susanna  R.  Ward,  Philipshurg. 
John   S.  Hosterman,  Philipshurg. 
Helen  Overton.   Bellefonte. 
Ella  I.,cvv.  Bellefonte. 
Ella  M.  Ward,  Philipaburg. 

Chkstbk — 10. 
G.   W.   Moore.*   Ercildown. 
Addison  L.  Jones,*  West  Chester. 
George  M.  Philips,^  West  Chester. 
Dr.   Bird   Baldwin,  West  Chester. 
William  T.  Gordon,  Coatesville. 
Robert  E.  Laramy,   Phoenixville. 
Thomas  A.   Bock,  Spring  City. 
W.  L.  Philips,  West  Chester. 
George  W.  Hellyer,  Kennett  Square. 
Oscar   Kern,   West   Chester. 

CLAatoN— 6. 
J.   George   Becht,   Clarion. 
Willis  Y.  Welsh,  Clarion. 
C.    A.    Mfddleswarih,    T^martine. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  Clarion. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Clarion. 
Mars  Delo.  Clarion. 

CLBAartELD^IO. 

Tohn  H.  Alleman,*  DuBois. 
W.  E.  Trout,  Clearfield. 
C.    E.   Plasterer,   DuBois. 
Anna  Myers,  Coalport. 
Mrs.   Henrietta  Irwin,   Bumside. 
E.  O.  Tobias,  Houtzdale. 
MiM  Rd  Rorabaugh.  Coalport. 
Eda  Woomer,  Houtzdale. 
J.   E.  Radebach,  Osceola. 
Mrs.  J.  £.  Radebach,  Osceola. 

Clintom — 18. 
Ira  N.  McCloAey,*  Lock  Haven. 
J.  R.  FHcktngcT,  Lode  Haven. 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Flickinger.  TxKk  Haven. 
J.  W.  Yoder,  N.  S.,  Lock  Haven. 
Oden  C.  Gortner,  Renova. 
Elinor  M.  Buckingham,  N.  S.,  L.  H. 
Maude  Willis,  N.  S.,  Lock  Haven. 
M.  D.  Hiffh,  N.  S..  Lock  Haven. 
Isabella  Huston,  Ciintondale. 
Lilian  M.  Adama,  Lock  Haven. 
J.  K.  Light,  Lock  Haven. 
George  B.  Huaaey,  Lock  Haven. 
George  P.  Singer,  Lock  Haven. 
H.  I.  Simpson,  Lock  Haven. 
W.   C.   r^ng.  Lock  Haven. 
A.  C.  Higgins,  Lock  Haven. 
Lulu  Allabach,  Lock  Haven. 
Anna  Froelich,  Lock  Haven. 

Columbia — 7. 
W.  W.  Evans,*  Bloomsburg. 
.Jr^.  Welsh.t  N.  S.,  Bloomsburg. 
7.  W.  Snyder,  Berwick. 
O.  H.  Bakeless,  N.  S..  Bloomsbuig. 
L.  P.  Sterner,  Bloomsburg. 
O.  H.  Yetter,   Bloomsburg. 
C.  H.  Albert,  N.  S.,  Bloomsburg. 

Ckawpord — a, 
U.  G.  Smith,*  Meadvillc. 
H.  D.  Hopkins,  Titusville. 

CUMBBKLAND — $. 

T.  Kelso  Green,*  Cariisle. 
John  C.  Wagner,*  Carlisle. 
G.  M.  D.  Eckles,  Shippensburg. 
John  Hetrick,  West  Fairview. 
Ruth  Blessley,  Hogestown. 

DAUPRIIf — 46. 
H,  V.  B.  Carver.*  Middletown. 
T.  F.  Adama,*  Millersburgh. 
F.  E.  Downes,*  Harrisburg. 
L.  E.  McGinnes,*  Steelton. 
H.  J.  Wickey.*  Middletown. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer.        Harrisburg. 
C.  M.  T.entz,  119  Herr  at.,  " 

Emma  F.  Beatty,  107  Paxton  st.,    " 
M.  H.  Thomas,  1126  MontgVy  st.,  " 
W.  A.  Hippie,  415  Briggs  St.. 
Ida  M.  Stewart.  420  CumbM'd  St.,  " 
T^rena  G.  Evans,  916  n.  6th  st.,    " 
K.  E.  Haifleigh,  1115  Green  st.,      ** 
Eliz.  S.  Baker,  159  Paxton  st,      " 
Charles  S.  Medi^  Harrisburg. 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Steelton. 
W.   M.   Yeingst,   Lvkens. 
W.  S.  Steele,  Harrisburg. 

C.  B.   Fager.   Jr.,   Harrisburg. 
Minerva  S.  Hepford,  aoia  n.  5th  st. 
H.  B.  Garver,  Middletown. 

D.  A.  Smith,  Steelton. 
A.   M.   Lindsay,   Steelton. 

E.  Allen  Drawbaugh,  Steelton. 
Mary  R.  White.  Steelton. 
Mrs.   Melissa  M.  Johnaon,  Steelton. 
Ettie  Cart.  Steelton. 
Isabella  B.  Johnson,  Steelton. 
T.  T.  Boehm,  Harrisburg. 
Edith  G.  Stees,  Steelton. 
Linnie  A.   Hesa,  Steelton. 
L.   Mabel   Sands,   Steelton. 
Tessie  M.  Wright.  Steelton. 
Marine  E.  Dengler,  Steelton. 
H.  A.  Walter,  Steelton. 
T.  F.  Ferguaon,  Steelton. 
Artalissa  I.   Bentley,   Steelton. 
H.  H.  Poticher,  Berrysburg. 
L.  B.  Nvc,  Middletown. 
Grace  Eisenhower,  Harrtaburg. 
Beryl  Scholl,  Halifax. 
Mary  H.  Frant*,  1420  Walnut,  Hbg. 
Mr!i.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton. 
J.  O.  Russell,  Steelton. 
Anna  M.  Saul.  Harrisburg. 
Charles  A.   Miller,   Millcrsburg. 

Delaware — 13. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,*  Media. 
A.  Duncan  Yocum,*  Chester. 
A.  F.  K.  Krout.  Upland. 
Elizabeth  FJoyd,  I^nsdowne. 
H.  Daisy  Smith,  Linwood. 
Anna  Hannum,  Boothwjm. 
Jennie  Galbreath,  Boothwyn. 
Anna  Worrall,   Boothwyn. 
Margaret  Weir,  Ridley  Park. 
Laura  E.  Leidy,  Haverford. 
S.   C.  Miller,  Norwood, 
lona   B.    Dysert.   Media. 
S.  G.  Thomas,  Chester. 


Elk — 3. 
T.  W.  Sweeney,*  Saint  Marys. 
Marnret  E.  Ames,  Ridgway. 
Mabel  M.  Wylie,  Ridgway. 

Erie — 3. 
Virgil  (;.  Curtis,*  Corry. 
J.   C.   Dichl,  Erie. 
G.  G.  Von  der  Groeben,   Eric. 

Franklin — 3. 
T«  F.  Bonchoflf,*  Chambersburg. 
Samuel  Gelwix,*  Chambersburg. 
Linnie  C.  Gillin,  Chambersburg. 

Fulton — 11. 
Olive  Kendall,  McConnellsburg. 
Mary   N.    Kendall,   McConnellsburg. 
Mattie  Kendall,  McConnellsburg. 
Helen  Kendall,  McConnellsburg. 
Elsie  Baker,  Clear  Ridge. 
Maude  Rinedollar,  Webster  Mills. 
Virginia  Truax,  McConnellsburg. 
B.  C.  Lamberson,  Hustontown. 
Russell  Nelson,  McConnellsburg. 
Jessie  Cunningham,  Enid. 
H.  M.  Griffith,  Wells  Tannery. 

Huntingdon — 37. 
J.  G.  Dell,*  Huntingdon. 
E.  R.  Barclay,*  Huntingdon. 
E.  \.  Zook,  Huntingdon. 
Helen  Gibbons,  Huntingdon. 
Milton  B.  Wright  Mapleton  Depot. 
May  Hamer,   Petersburg. 
Ruth  Scott,  Petersburg. 
R.  A.  Ramsey,  Huntingdon. 
Grace  Hunter,  McAlevys  Fort. 
Carrie  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon. 
Martha  Wilson,  Huntingdon. 
Lulu  Carroll,  Huntingdon. 
Helen  Carroll,   Huntingdon. 
Lillian  Foust,  Huntingdon. 
Lulu  R.  Patton,  Warrior's  Mark. 
Mary  E.  Bartholomew.  Huntingdon. 
Daisy  Smith,  Huntingdon. 
J.  H.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon. 

E.  S.  Gearhart,  Huntingdon. 
Nancy  Heberling,  Pa.  Furnace. 
Vema  Horton,  Broad  Top. 
Maud  Miller,  Huntingdon. 

Eva  Myers,  Shirleysburg. 
Fanny  Graffins,  Huntingdon. 
Sal  lie  D.  Tussey,  Water  Street. 
James  G.  Corbin,  Mill  Creek. 
J.  H.  Likens,  Huntingdon. 
Caroline  Stabler,  Huntingdon. 
Idella  Loudon,  Huntingdon. 
J.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon. 
Alice  B.  Cogley,  Shirie^sburg. 
James  G.  Miller,   Birmingham. 
Gertrude  K.  Tiffany,  Huntingdon. 
Margaret  Coder,  Huntingdon. 
Gertrude  I^tterman.   Huntingdon. 
Anna  C.   Rutleare,   Huntingdon. 
Bertha  Evans,  Huntingdon. 

Indiana — 11. 
J.  T.  Stewart,*  Indiana. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  N.  S.,  IndUna, 
Mary  M.  Kenner,  Blairsvillc. 
Mrs.  Ada  Rowe.  Blairsville. 
Mary  Swartz.  Blairsville. 
Mary  Stitt,  Blairsville. 
H.  1).  Condron,  Blairsville. 
Mrs.  H,  D.  Condron,  Blairsville. 
Mary  Geary,  Blairsville. 
T.  S.  Bracken,  Indiana. 
Sarah  Nugent,  Grant: 

Jefferson — 8. 
Reed  B.  Teitrick,*  Brookville. 
G.  F.  W.  Mark,*  Punxsutawney. 
L.   M.  Jones,  Sigel. 
W.  M.  Jones.  Rockdale  Mills. 

F.  H.  Srhaffner,  Pueblo. 
Cora  Britton,   Brock wayville. 
Mary  Britton,  Brockwayville. 
Elizabeth  Davis,  Lindscy. 

Juniata — 6. 
H.  C.  Klingcr,*  Liverpool. 
Ida  M.  Barton,  Pleasant  View. 

G.  M.   Hetrick,   Mexico. 
Margaretta  Jenkins,  Miffiintown. 
Clara  B.  Okeson,  Pleasant  View. 
J.  Annella  Clouser,  Mifflin. 

Lackawanna — 11. 
J.  C.  Taylor,*  Scranton. 
(ieorge   W.    PWllip8,t  *   Scranton. 
M.   J.   Lloyd.*   Taylor. 
William  A.  Kelly/  Archbald. 
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Charles  F.  Hoban,*  Dunmore. . 
Al.  W.  Ciimminga,*  Olyphant. 
Albert  H.  Welles,  Scranton. 
Marold  R.  Balentine,  Scranton. 
O.  A.  Stone,  Scranton. 
IT.   L.   Burdick,  Scranton. 
John  J.  Coslello,  Scranton. 

Lancastek — Q. 
R.   K.  Buehrle/  Lancaster. 
Oaniel    Fleisher,*   Columbia. 
l>r.  John  S.  Stahr»  Lancaster. 
K.   Oram  Lytc.t  Millcrsvillc. 
J.    P.   McCaskey.t  I^ncaster. 
Kobert  J.  Titzcl,  Lancaster. 
A.    E.  Kraybill,  I^ncaster. 
Delia  Webb,  Quarryville. 
John  B.  Pyott,  Lancaster. 
Lawrrncb — 1. 
T.  A.  Kimes.*  New  Castle. 

Lebanon — 5. 
Tno.  W.  Snoke,*  Lebanon. . 
_R.  T.  Adams,*  Lebanon. 
^j)r.   Henry  Houck,  Lebanon. 
Alma  Light,  Annville. 

Rosa  Krousc,  Lebanon. 

Lehigh — 4. 
Alvin  Rupp,*  Allcntown. 

R.  W.  Carey.  Allentown. 

E.   K.  Greenawald,  Germansville. 
J.  O.  Knauss,   Allcntown. 
Luzerne — 64. 

Frank  P.  Hopper,*   Wilkes  Barrc. 
James  M.  Coughlin,*  J  Wilkes  Barrc. 

David  A.    llamian,*   Hazleton. 

Harry  F.  Grebcy,  Hazleton. 

Kate  Cannon,  Hazleton. 

Lizzie  M.   Daniel.   Hazleton. 

Catherine  Stumpt.  Hazleton. 

Annie   Rreslin,   Hazleton. 

Klizabcth  Specht,  Hazleton. 

Kdith  Rausch,  Hazleton. 

Charlotte  A.  Wettcran,  Hazleton. 

Margaret  (tormlcy,  Hazleton. 

Cassic  O'Donnell,   Hazleton. 

J.  Donald  Geist,  Hazleton. 

Wilbur  H.  Fleck,  Hazleton. 

A.    D.  Thomas,  Hazleton. 

Mary   CofFman,    Hazleton. 

Maude  Giles,  Hazleton. 

Anna  C.  Lubrecht,  Hazleton. 

Ruth  D.  Barrett,  Hazleton. 

Gertrude  Heller,   Hazleton. 

Mary  E.  Berger,  Hazleton. 

Ida  Gilbert,  Hazleton. 

Lottie   Burgess,   Hazleton. 

Sue  Fowler,  Hazleton. 

Claude  £.  Hausknecht.  Hazleton. 

Kstelle  White,   Hazleton. 

May  Boyle,  Hazleton. 

Mary    Byrne.   Hazleton. 

Catharine  O  Donnell,   Hazleton. 

Millie   Smith,   Hazleton. 

Elizabeth  Noll,  Hazleton. 

Gertrude  Mane,  Hazleton. 

H.    T.   Malkames,   Hazleton. 

Katherine  I^ongshorc,   Hazleton. 

Bertha  L.  Johnston,  Hazleton. 

Mary  B.  William^  Hazleton. 

Katherine  C.  Krell.  Hazleton. 

Euphemia   Munroe,  Hazleton. 

Stella  (;.  Meyer  Hazleton. 

Sue  Turner,   Hazleton. 

Eva   A.    Martin.    Hazleton. 

Anna  Hill,  Hazleton. 

I.    A.    Ziegler,    Hazleton. 

Ellen  Harvey,  Hazleton. 

Martha   Miller,  Hazleton. 

Mary   Cadden,   Hazleton. 

Carrie  Schaeffer,  Hazleton. 

Ellen    J.    Gilchrist,    Hazleton. 

Kate  A.  O'Donnell,  Hazleton. 

Kate  Tinner,   Hazleton. 

Adclc   G.   Altmiller,    Hazleton. 

R.   E.  I^onard,  Hazleton. 

J.   George  Wendel,   Hazleton. 

Ida  Turn  bach,   Hazleton. 

Martha  M.  Rippel,  Hazleton. 

Martha  D.  Evans,  Hazleton. 

Emma  B.   Schaeffer,  Hazleton. 

Mary  W.  Fey,  Hazleton. 

Elizabeth    Mayer,    Hazelton. 

Jennie  E.  Williams,  Hazleton. 

David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

H.  C.  Leonard,  Wilkes  Barre. 

J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkes  Barre. 


Lycoming — 18, 
G.  B.  Milnor,*  Muncy. 
Charles  Lose.*  Wtlliamsport. 
Charles  W.  Scott,  Willtamsport. 
Harris  A.   S])ath,   Muncy. 
Mary   B.   Smith,  Williamsport. 
Martlia  Thatcher,  Williamsport. 
P.  M.   Bullard,  Williamsport. 
L.  J.  Ulmer,  Williamsport. 
A.  M.  Weaver,  Williamsport. 
H.  H.  Weber,  Jersey  Shore. 
Anthony  Steinhilper,  S.  Williamsp't. 
H.   Q.   Sterner,   Williamsport. 
Margaret  Laird,  Jersey  Shore. 
Cora  Rinn,  Villas. 
Mary  Lynch,  Ralston. 
C.    B.   Kenn,   South   Williamsport. 
Harriet   E.   Riddles,   Williamsport. 
George  H.   Hugus,   Williamsport.^ 
McKean — 2.  ^ 

r.  E.  Lytle,  Kane. 
John  A,  Young,  Kane. 

.   Mercer — 5. 
Samuel  H.  Hadley,*   Sharon. 
C.  Grant  Canon,*  South  Sharon. 
C.   Blaine  Smathers,  Grove  City. 
James  J.    Palmer,*    Greenville. 
Addison  E.  Riggs,  West  Afiddlesex. 

Mifflin — 4. 
James   F.   Wills,*    Belleville. 
I'.lsie   V.    Baker,  Lewistown. 
Bess  Ilassinger,  Lewistown. 
l^ah   Biglow,   Belleville. 
Monroe — 1. 
Frank  Koehler,*  Gilberts. 
Montgomery — 7. 
J.  Horace  Landis,*  Norristown. 
Allen  S.  Martin,*   Norristown. 
vVilliam  W.  Rupert,*  PottJitown. 
/\.   Reist  Rutt,*  Ardmore. 
A.   B.   Yerkes,   Hatboro. 
W.  T.  Ziegler,   Elkins  Park. 
G.    L.    Otnwake,    CoUegeville. 

Montour — 2. 
Charles  W.  Derr,*  Washingtonvillc. 
Urie  L.  Gordy,*  Danville. 
Northampton — 4. 
George  A.  Grim,*   Nazareth. 
F.  W.  Bobbins.*  Bethlehem. 
M.    Alton    Richards,    447    Vine    St., 

South  Bethlehem. 
A.  G.  Stradling,  Easton. 

Northumberland — 14. 
W.  W.  Fctzer,*  Milton. 
Ira  Shipraan,*  Sunburv. 
Joseph  Howerth,*  Shamokin. 
W.  A.  Wilson,*  Milton. 
Samuel  H.  Dean,*  Mount  Carmel. 
Edward  Weidcnhamcr,  Milton. 
A.  B.  Wallizc,  Milton. 
Kathryne  Bier,  Sunbury. 
Cor«  Bartholomew,  Sunbury. 
H.  N.  Conscr,  Sunbury. 
Lindlcy  IL  Dennis,  Northumberland. 
Elizabeth   Martz,   Milton. 
Laura    Hoffman,    Milton. 
Emma  Deutter.  Milton. 
Perry — 8. 
Samuel  S.  WUlard,*  N.  Bloomfield. 
Bertha  Wright,   Duncannon. 
Isadore  Bermheiser,  New  Bloomfield. 
I^Uie  W.   Dromgold,   Shermansdale. 
Anna  B.  Smiley,  Shermansdale. 
Ida  Kleckner,  Center. 
L  W.  Bellow,  Newport. 
Aletha    Clegg,    New    Bloomfield. 

Philadelphia — 16. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,*!  696  C.  H.,Phila. 
Dr.  Edw.  Brooks,!  696  C.  Hall,  " 
J.  H.  Michener.t  4512  Regent  St.,  " 
John  L.  Shroy,i  1608  Diamond  st.  " 
L.  L.  Narramore,  13^3  Arch  St.,  " 
H.  A.  Coffin,  141 5  Arch  St.,  '* 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  C.  H.  S.,     " 
J.  Frank  Meyer,  U.  P., 
C.  E.  Keck,  Philadelphia. 
R.  Hebden,  Germantown. 
A.  J.  Emery,  Philadelphia. 
J.  T.   Emery,   Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bevan,  Philadelphia. 
T.  W.  Bevan,  Philadelphia. 
John  Donovan,  14 12  Arch  st.,  Phila. 
Isabel    McSparran,    Philadelphia. 


Pike— I. 
Lucian  Westbrook,*   Dingman's  F'y. 

Potter — 3. 
Otis  A.  Kilboum,*  Coudersport. 
Marrissa  D.  Perkins,  Newfield. 
Mrs.  Otis  A.  Kilboum,  Coudersport. 

Schuylkill — 11. 
Livingston  Seltzer,*  Pottsville. 
B.  F.  l»atterson,*  Pottsville. 
Robert  F.  Ditchburn,*  Tamaqua. 
H.  H.  Spayd,*  %  Minersville. 
D.    H.    Christ,    Minersville. 
George  M.  Clauser,  Minersville. 
George  W.  Weiss,!  Schuylkill  Haven 
John  I.  Mathias,  Mahanoy  City. 
W.  N.  Yearick,  Shenandoah. 
Daniel  F.  Guinan,  Mahanoy  City. 
William  N.  Ehrhart,*  Mahanoy  City. 

Snyder — 1. 
George  W.   Walborn,*   Freeburg. 
Somerset — 3. 

D.  W.  Seibert,*  Somerset. 

vy.   H.   Kretchman,   Meyersdale. 
F.  G.  Masters,  Meyersdale. 

Sullivan — i. 
J.  E.  R.  Killgorc.*  Dushorc. 

Susquehanna — 2, 
George  A.    Stearns,*   Harford. 
F.    D.    Van   Orsdale,    Harford. 

TlOCA— 3. 

VV.  R.  Longstreet,*  Mansfield. 
Anna    Buckbee,   Lawrenceville. 

A.  T.  Smith,  Mansfield. 

Union — 2. 

E.  A.  Nace,  New  Berlin. 
M.  W.  Witmer,  New  Berlin. 

Venango — 2. 
Charles  E.  Lord.*  Franklin. 
N.  P.  Kinsley,  Franklin. 
J  Warren — 2. 

T*r-I-^  Homer,  Warren. 
Frank  L.   Matteson,   Warren. 

Washington — 7. 
Frank  R.   Hall,*  Washington. 
Theodore  B.  Noss,!  California. 
W.   D.   Wright,  Charleroi. 

B.  G.   Graham,   Canonsburg. 
W.   D.   Wright,  Charleroi. 
L.   F.   Lutton,  Claysville. 

J.   C.  Hockenberry,  California. 
Wayne — ^3. 

D.  L.  Hower,*   Honcsdale. 
H.  A.  Oday,  Honesdale. 
.Mark  Creasy,   Hawley. 

Wbstmorrland — 13. 

E.  J.   Shives,t  Greensburg. 
Thomas  S.  March,*  Greensburg. 
Robert  W.  Himelick,*  Monessen. 
Theo.  B.  Shank,  Jeannette. 

1'".    E.    Baker,   Greensburg. 
Edgar  Reed,  Scottdale. 
J.  H.  Eisenhauer,  Scottdale. 
W.   B.  Greider,   Greensburg. 
Dora  Berkey,  Bolivar. 
Charles  R.  Fisher,  Greensburg. 
John  H.  Bortz,  Greensburg. 
Anna  Koelinlein,  Jeannette. 
Bertha  E.  Albert.  Latrobe. 

Wyoming — 1. 
Katharine  Gilerartin,   Tunkhannock. 

York — 3. 
Charies  W.  Stine,*  Dallastown. 

C.  B.    Penny  packer,    York. 
Mary  V.  Kemp,  Hanover. 

Other  States — 20. 
Z.  X.  Snyder,!  Greeey,  Colorado. 
E.  Mackey,*  t  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
M.  C.  Holden,  Springrfield,  Mass. 
L.    M.    Price,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
W.  W.  Kelchner,  New  York  City. 
M.   D.  Fulton,  New  York  City. 
C.  W.  Coffin,  New  York  City. 
J.  C.  Rockwell.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
James  G.   Coffin^  New  York  City. 
Anna  Bolland,  Seneca,  Wisconsin. 
Nellie  Trout,  New  York  City. 
H.  W.  Baker,  Springfield,  Mass. 
J.  J.  Savitz.  Westfield,  N.  J. 
A.   R.   Philips,   New   York  City. 
N.  D.   Parker,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
H.  E.  Bolton,  Madison.  N.  ' 
Mary  J.  Emmel,  Salem, 
Bertha  G.  Emmel,  Salem, 
T.  H.  Armstrong,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
C.  S.  Hammock,  New  York  City. 


ter,    mass, 
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In  the  plaza  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  there  stands 
a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  of  that  place  who  fell  during  the  late  war. 
Their  names  are  given,  mostly  Spanish  names.  But 
it  was  the  inscription,  so  unusual  and  so  beautiful,  that 
stayed  our  steps,  and  took  us  back  again  to  the  place 
to  make  sure  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  recall- 
ing it.  We  had  never  seen  or  heard  it,  and  did  not 
know  it  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  last  words  of 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson  as  he  sank  to  death  on  the  field 
of  Chancel  torsville :  "  They  have  crossed  over  the  river 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  We  were  sim- 
ply impressed  and  attracted  by  its  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness.    A  brief  extract  from  Sarah  Nicholas  Ran- 


dolph's life  of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson  ( **  Stonewall  ** 
Jackson)  published  in  1876, will  be  read  with  interest 
in  this  connection :  "  A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he 
cried  out  in  his  delirium,  *  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare 
for  action;  pass  the  infantry  to  the  front;  tell  Major 
Hawks — '  then  stopped,  leaving  the  sentence  unfin- 
ished. Presently  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  spread 
itself  over  his  pale  face,  and  he  said,  quietly  and  witli 
an  expression  as  of  relief,  *  Let  us  cross  over  the  river 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.*  And  then, 
without  pain  or  the  least  struggle,  his  spirit  passed  from 
earth  to  the  God  who  gave  it."  A  foot-note  upon  the 
page  states  that  the  account  here  given  of  the  death  of 
thb  distinguished  officer  was  written  by  Dr.  McGuire, 


UNDER  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  TREES. 

Mod^rato  can  etpreu. 


E.  O.  LvTS. 
M.  J.  Pus 


-  Moderato  cam  tsfrttt,  w      fc      fc      W 


What  are  the  thoughts  that  are  stirring  his  breast  ?  What  is  the;mys-ti  -  cal  vis -ion  he  sees? 
Has  he  grown  sick  of  his  toils  and  his  tasks?  Sighs  the  womspir  -  it  for  res  -  pite  or  ease  ? 
Is  it  the  far  Shenan  -  do  -  ah,  whose  rush  Oft-time  had  come  to  him  borne  on  the  breeze. 
Nay,  though  the  rasp  of  the  flesh  was  so  sore,      Faith  that  ha4  yearnings  far  keener  than  these. 


"Let -us    pass    o  -  ver  the  riv  -  er,  and   rest  Un  •  der  the  shade  of  the  trees?" 

Is       it       a      moment's  cool  halt  that    he    asks,  Un  •  der  the  shade  of  the  trees  ? 

O  -   ver    his    tent,  as     he  lay    in     the   hush,  Un  •  der  the  shade  of  the  trees? 

Saw  the    soft  sheen  of    the  Thither  •  ward  Shore.  Un  -  der  the  shadp  of  the  trees  ? 


5.  Caught  the  high  psalms  of  ecstatic  delight,^ 

Heard  the  harps  harping  like  soundings  of  seas, 
Saw  earth's  pure-hearted  ones  walking  in  white 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees. — Cho. 


Un-der  the  sliade,     the  shade  of  the  trees; 


6.  Surely  for  him  It  was  well, — ^it  was  best, — 
War-worn,  yet  asking  no  furlough  of  ease. 
There  to  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees. — Cho, 


and  is  taken  from  the  **  Battle -Fields  of  Virginia."  The 
beautiful  lines  which  are  here  set  to  music  are  from 
an  ode  written  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia,  at  the  rer|uest  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  to  celebrate  its  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  noted 
female  writers  of  America.  Though  written  by  request 
this  ode  is  far  from  lieing  written  to  order.  It  is  full  of 
genuine  inspiration ;  and  these  verses,  their  burden  the 
dying  words  of  a  heroic  soul  passing  from  the  storm  of 
battle  into  a  dream  of  sylvan  rest ,  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  memory  and  linger  like  music  in  our  ears.  There 
are  tears  in  them  but  they  are  not  tears  born  of  despair. 


The  aching  head  may  well  cease  to  throb  wheo 
laid  upon  that  softest  pillow  for  human  pain — ^*  God 
knows!"  The  sleep  that  falls  like  heavenly  dew  to 
the  music  of  the  lullaby — "  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  and  "  Fear  not !  1 
am  with  thee ! "  brings  strength  and  renewal  of  youth, 
with  balm  for  present  ills.  Your  **  shadowy  future " 
b  definite  and  di.<;tinct  to  Him.  Whatever  of  seem- 
ing disaster  it  may  hold  for  you  be  assured  that  h 
is  only  in  seeming;  that  His  purposes  toward  yoa 
must,  from  the  necessities  of  His  own  nature,  be  all 
love  and  goodness.  Be  patient,  yet  hopeful,  in  await- 
ing the  development  of  His  w^.-^Marim  HariamtL 


To  Protect  Tezt-Booka  and  Supplementary  Readers 

Prom  in  TrMtraeat,  CareleM  HandliBg, 
Necessary  Soiling  and  the  usual 
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can  order  from  the  office  of  I'he 
School  Journal  at  publishers' 
pricrt.  The  District  Register,  by 
mail,  $5.00.  by  express  $4.50  Also  Blank  Order  Books  nn 
Treasurer  of  School  District,  substantially  bound,  with  siubs 
perforated  so  that  orders  can  be  readily  detached  Price, 
$2.00.  The  same  book  with  name  specially  printed,  with 
name  of  District,  County  and  Treasurer  \\i  desired),  contain- 
ing 300  orders  fur  $5.00.    Address, 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Laacmstor,  Pa. 


SMITH'S 
ARITHMETICS 

Modem         Practical       Interesting 

The  Practical  Series 

Primary  Arithaistic 
Practical  Arithmstte 

THIS  two  boolc  scries  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  district  schools,  since  the  first  book 
provides  work  for  the  primary  grades,  and  the 
second  book  may  be  introduced  in  the  fifth  or 
«Mh  school  year  and  furnishes  all  the  material 
necessary  to  a  complete  working  knowledge  of 
ariihmetic. 

GiNN  AND  COMPANY 

PUaLISHBRS 

1415  Aich  Street,  Philadelphia. 


We  have  in  stock  a  small  nnmber  of 
FULL  SETS 

^^^  OF 

The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal 

They  Art  a  V^luMe  Set  of  ^Books  Hi  the  Office 
of  the  County,  City,  Borough  or  Townshtp  Super-   \ 
intendent.    Soon  it  ^mll  not  be  possible  to  Secure  ' 
these  ^hlutnes*    Address  this  office, 

"The  Right  PNaeeforthe  Right  Teacher." 

THE  MARYUND  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

TAIVEYTOWN,    1MT>. 

Teachers   wanted   for   all    grades   of   work.      Confidential 
correspondence  invited  with  Teachers  and  School  (Jflficials. 
The  Only  Agency  in  the  Slate. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Columbia  University's  Professional  School  for  the 
study  of  education  and  the  training  of  Teachers. 

Announcement  for  J  906-07  now  ready 
JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Dean,  | 

NEW  YORK  CITY- 


Just  Published 

BROOKS'S  READERS 

By  STRATTON  D.  BRMKS,  SuptrlntmHeiit  of  schools,  BmIm,  Han. 

.    FIVE  BOOK  SERIES                      EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES 
First  Year $0.25    First  Year $0.25 

Second  Year 35    j!;^:l^^" f^ 

Third  Year  40 

Third  Year 40    Fourth  Year .40 

Fourth  and  FWh  Years 50    P****"  ^^^ ^ 

Sixth  Year .40 

Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Seventh  Year  .40 

Years 6Q    Eighth  Year  40 

These  new  readers  form  a  good  all-round  basal  series  suitable  for  use  in 
any  school,  but  they  will  appeal  to  teachers  particularly  because  of  their  very 
easy  gradation.  Both  in  thought  and  expression  the  books  are  so  carefully 
graded  that  each  selection  is  but  slightly  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  there  is  no  real  gap  anywhere. 

Although  a  wide  variety  of  reading  matter  is  provided,  good  literature 
embodying  child  interests  has  been  considered  of  fundamental  importance. 
Lessons  of  a  similar  nature  are  grouped  together  and  topics  relating  to  kindred 
subjects  recur  somewhat  regularly.  All  are  designed  to  quicken  the  child's 
observation  and  increase  his  appreciation. 

By  the  use  of  these  series  the  child  will  be  taught  to  read  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  appeal  to  his  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  many  famous,  tvriters.  He  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
many  subjects  and  acquire  pure  and  attractive  ideals  of  life  and  conduct.  His 
imagination  will  be  cultivated  by  pleasing  tales  of  fancy,  and  he  will  also  be 
taught  a  love  of  country  and  given  glimpses  into  the  life  of  other  lands. 

In  mechanical  appearance,  the  books  are  as  attractive  as  they  can  be  made. 
Each  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of  choice  illustrations  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  have  been  made  espe- 
cially to  fit  the  selections. 


Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular. 
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J.  P  McCASKEY. 
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Fifty-Fifth  Volume 

Begins  with  July  Number,  1906. 


On  our  Fifty-fifth  Volume  (July,  1906-7)  we  shall  send  to  subscribers  this  suggestive  picture 
by  Huntington,  entitled  ••Mercy's  Dream."  It  is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  plate  paper, 
22  X  28  inches.  Any  one  ordering  subscription  will  receive,  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of 
this  fine  engraving.  We  continue  The  Journal  to  School  Boards— as  for  the  past  six  years— that 
being  the  almost  universal  wish  of  Directors  who  are  receiving  it.  Those  Boards  who  do  not 
wish  it  so  continued  will  please  notify  us  promptly  to  that  effect.  The  copies  of  ♦•Mercy's 
Dream  "  are  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  as  soon  as  the  new  list  of  members  is  received. 

Pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced,  and  they  need  not  be  *'  high  art,"  so-called, 
but  they  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  wall.  A  good  face,  an 
angelic  form,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a  faithful  dog,  a  heroic  deed,  a  historic  incident,  a 
choice  bit  of  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  landscape— hang  them  up.  Tack  them  upon  the 
wall,  if  not  convenient  to  frame  them.  Children  should  always  have  about  them  good  pictures  as 
silent  teachers.     Their  cost  is  as  nothing  to  the  good  that  must  follow,  if  wisely  chosen. 

Our  54th  Volume  contains  nearly  600  double-column  papes.  The  New  Volume  (55)  "will,  we 
think,  be  no  less  satisfactory.  Subscription  including,  ••Mercy's  Dream,"  $1.60  per  year  of 
Twelve  Numbers,  or  $7.00  for  Five  copies.  To  those  wishing  this  Picture  without  the  JOURNAL 
ih^  rfMtf  id  Fiftv  Onts  Der  CODV.  postpaid.     Address.  j.  p.  MrCfi«sk«»v.  I  nnrMufmr.  !>■. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  CHILD  STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Child  Study  Department  held  two 
very  interesting  sessions.  The  papers 
were  well  prepared  and  the  discussions 
spirited.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment to  carry  on  some  definite  lines  of 
work  for  the  coming  year.  Dr.  J.  George 
Becht,  principal  of  the  Clarion  State  Nor- 
mal, is  president  of  the  department  and  di- 
rected the  program.  The  first  session  con- 
vened at  8:30  A.  M.,  July  4,  and  the  first 
paper  read  was  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Blakeless, 
professor  of  psychology,  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  School,  upon 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  AS  DETERMINED 

BY  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 

ADOLESCENT. 

In  the  heart  of  one  of  our  cities  recently 
visited  is  a  small  park  thickly  studded 
with  stately  elms.  A  public  library  nestles 
among  the  trees.  A  few  steps  to  the  east- 
ward, across  the  avenue,  facing  the  park, 
a  large  public  Latin  High  School  building 
rears  its  walls;  farther  down  the  avenue, 
a  stone's  throw  away,  stands  an  English 
High  School  building  of  equally  imposing 
proportions;  anl  just  across  the  park,  to 
the  westward,  within  sight  of  these,  is  lo- 
cated a  commodious  Manual  Training  High 
School,  perfect  in  equipment.  With  the 
library  as  a  centre,  these  great  institutions 
reach  out  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

A  brief  study  of  the  curricula  of  these 
same  schools,  with  the  roll  of  graduates, 
and  their  occupations,  reveals  the  fact  that 
here,  at  least,  the  school  system  is  planned 
broadly  for  the  youth  of  the  city,  and  the 
youth  not  sacrificed  to  the  great  Moloch 


of  courses,  grades,  percents,  and  their  at- 
tendant evils  and  discouragements.  Here 
secondary  education  aims  to  touch  life  on 
every  side,  through  the  dominant  interests 
of  the  pupil  and  the  varied  needs  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  professional  world. 

The  high  school,  the  people's  college,  has 
passed  its  day  of  suspicion,  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  It  has  proved  itself  a  neces- 
sity, and  its  power  of  adaptation,  in  a  great 
system  of  education  for  a  free  people.  It 
now  remains  to  make  the  institution  more 
effective,  less  wasteful,  in  the  processes  by 
which  it  gives  to  the  world  its  products — 
character  first,  and  then  wise,  well-trained, 
willing  workers,  capable  of  growing  in  effi- 
ciency. A  worthy  subject,  this,  with  its 
involved  problems  of  adaptation,  adjust- 
ment and  classification,  to  engage  the  minds 
of  great  teachers,  statesmen  and  leaders  of 
men. 

Those  who  best  know  the  demands  of 
practical  life,  and  the  meaning  of  efficiency, 
and  best  understand  the  problems  of  ado- 
lescent life,  must  wisely  plan  for  these  boys 
and  girls,  just  beginning  to  feel  the  blind 
impulses  stir  within  them  toward  the  larger 
life  of  freedom,  without  at  all  realizing 
its  import  and  possibilities.  The  plans  they 
formulate  must  shape  for  character,  for 
service,  for  citizenship,  for  parenthood. 
The  work  demanded  must  be  hard  and  ex- 
acting, within  the  capabilities  of  the 
student. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  unpleasant 
tasks,  for  the  interested  man  is  always  the 
most  indefatigable  worker.  Vital  interest 
as  it  deepens  drives  to  arduous,  loving  toil. 
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The  way  of  interest  is  the  only  wise  and 
safe  way  for  the  true  teacher  to  follow, 
in  spite  of  the  scornful  cry  of  a  "  soft  peda- 
gogy "  from  certain  quarters. 

The  Adolescent,  (a)  His  Character- 
istics. — But  in  the  high  school  we  deal  with 
a  new  being  in  many  respects.  The  ado- 
lescent student,  if  we  give  credence  to  those 
who  have  most  carefully  studied  his  mani- 
festations, is  a  strange  and  wonderful  be- 
ing, "half  human,  half  divine";  out  of 
joint  with  his  past,  and  unarticulated  to  his 
future.  "  He  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  when  the 
soul  is  everything  by  turn  and  nothing  long, 
exploring  the  whole  gamut  of  feeling,  will 
and  thought."  The  period  marks  physical 
changes  most  momentous  and  mental 
changes  equally  important.  Consciousness 
of  dawning  power  marks  the  period  as  one 
of  restiveness,  lawlessness,  and  irresponsi- 
bility. In  vain  effort  to  find  his  best  self, 
he  develops  a  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  a 
reticence  and  variability  that  strains  the 
patience  and  energy  of  those  who  have  his 
welfare  at  heart. 

Under  unfavorable  conditions,  parental 
control,  we  are  told,  breaks  down  com- 
pletely; and  disregard  of  elders,  passive 
indifference,  insubordination  result.  A 
break  with  old  conditions  occurs,  ending 
in  the  runaway,  or  the  incorrigible.  We 
all  know  the  story.  Statistics  show  that  this 
is  the  age  when  the  largest  percent  of 
criminals  start  their  career,  and  often  "  just 
for  fun."  It  is  an  age  that  needs  for  its 
guidance  caution,  a  gentle  and  firm  disci- 
pline, and  most  experienced  and  mature 
judgment.  What  high  school  teacher  has 
not  met  this  emotional  maelstrom  some  time 
in  his  professional  career,  to  go  down  be- 
fore it  in  despair  and  utter  helplessness? 
Standards,  ideals,  restraints  of  childhood 
slowly  going;  and  a  self-control,  self- 
mastery  incident  to  maturity  not  yet  in  the 
saddle.  It  is  well  characterized  by  some  as 
"  the  age  unlovable  and  unlovely,"  yet  most 
needing  love,  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
If  at  this  time  the  wild  dreams  of  unrest 
break  loose  and  begin  the  process  of  de- 
struction, it  is  also  the  age  of  seriousness, 
when  the  young  soul  reaches  out  after  the 
unattainable,  the  embryo  saint  appears  and 
faces  the  future  with  lips  firmly  set,  groping 
after  answers  to  the  riddles  of  the  universe. 

The  outbursts  of  unusual  growth,  and  of 
consequent  long,  lank,  lolling  indolence,  be- 
tokening exhausted  energies,  physical  and 
mental,  we  teachers  know  too  well;  and  deal 
with  too  thoughtlessly  and  unsympathetic- 
ally.  How  did  the  teachers  of  the  past 
who,  except  the  rare  few,  thought  not  upon 
these  things,  succeed  at  all,  we  wonder ;  and 
yet  the  wrecks  of  the  process  are  not  re- 
corded, unless  in  the  judgment  book,  against 


you  and  me,  fellow-teachers.  The  uni- 
versity students,  the  experts,  who  are  slowly 
opening  up  this  field  for  us,  pedagogically 
speaking  are  the  saviors  of  youth  and  con- 
servers  of  the  forces  of  the  ages.  It  be- 
hooves us  as  teachers  to  know  this  open- 
ing field  intimately  at  first  hand,  by  living 
with  our  boys  and  girls.  The  joy  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  helpfulness  that  comes  to  the 
teacher  from  an  appreciative  exploration 
of  this  field  exceeds  all  others  the  devoted 
teacher  may  know. 

(b)  In  Relation  to  Interests. — ^What  are 
the  mterests,  the  emotional  currents  that 
unswervingly  direct  and  hold  the  attention 
of  the  adolescent  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration— ^the  mental  zest  aroused  by  the 
thing,  the  idea,  the  emotion  that  we  domi- 
nate interesting?  No  definitions  are  needed. 
Native  and  acquired,  immediate  and  remote, 
every  moment  of  the  day  they  are  directing 
and  modifying  the  thought  and  actions  of 
our  self  and  pupils.  We  feel  them;  we 
know  them.  As  teachers  we  recognize 
them,  and  must  guide  and  be  guided  by 
them. 

The  youth  brings  with  him  to  the  hi^ 
school  his  native  interests,  greatly  modified, 
it  is  true;  but  yet,  as  in  all  subsequent 
life,  things  and  processes,  his  objective  ex- 
periences appeal  most  strongly  to  him. 
Observation  is  keen  and  effective;  hence 
interest,  direct  and  immediate  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  holding  the  mind  to  the 
thought  process  and  followed  by  motor 
activity  is  the  natural  healthy  course  for 
the  teacher  to  follow  in  these  grades. 
Thought  is  always  followed  by  expression 
in  some  form;  for  right  thinking  and  right 
doing  comprehend  about  all  there  is  in  the 
educative  process.  The  whole  problem  rests 
on  the  kind  of  interest  and  from  what  they 
be  derived,  for  interest  there  will  always 
be.  Interest  must  be  in  the  right  thing,  and 
the  teacher,  with  the  wisdom  of  Nestor, 
must  find  this  right  thing.  His  acquired 
interests  are  already,  in  many  cases,  domi- 
nating, relatively  abiding:  and  permanent, 
and  must  be  reckoned  with  in  every  reci- 
tation. 

Emulation  is  highly  organized,  ambition 
possesses  his  soul;  he  sees  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  dreams  of  great  things.  He  is  in 
love  with  adventure,  courage,  hardship,  he- 
roic sports;  a  hero  worshiper;  ready  to  try 
great  feats  of  strength,  endurance  and  skill. 
What  will  youth  not  do  under  the  im- 
pulse of  his  darling,  god-like  leader,  physic- 
ally, mentally,  morally?  How  important 
that  we  have  here  men  and  women  of  he- 
roic mold  as  teachers.  Lack  of  wise  leader- 
ship is  too  often  the  cause  of  separation 
from  the  school  at  this  time.  There  is  a 
new-felt  interest  in  adults  and  their  ways 
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and  doings,  a  passion  to  be  treated  like 
one's  elders,  which  can  be  used  constantly 
as  a  stimulus  to  better  effort. 

The  teacher's  problem,  ever  solving  and 
never  finished,  is  how  to  articulate  the 
needed  thing  of  remote  interest  to  the  thing 
of  immediate  interest,  with  this  anomalous 
bundle  of  inconsistencies — the  adolescent. 
A  white  heat  of  interest  in  any  subject 
carries  its  possessor  forward  to  the  goal 
with  a  joyousness  that  makes  for  power  and 
growth.  Interest  conserves  energy,  lack  of 
it  makes  for  waste.  We  all  thrive  better 
when  we  move  with  our  emotional  cur- 
rents than  against  them.  Hence  every  step 
of  the  way  through  the  high  school  will  be 
best  taken  when  the  teacher  plans  and  builds 
securely  on  youth's  ri^ht  interests.  He 
most  thoroughly  know  his  pupils,  to  be  sure 
they  are  right,  dia|;nosing  to  a  certainty, 
by  living  close  to  his  pupils  in  sympathetic 
concern,  molding  and  shaping  their  growth 
with  a  master's  hand. 

The  youth,  when  he  enters  the  high 
school,  thinks  well  in  his  elementary  way, 
has  in  a  measure  formed  the  book  habit, 
has  mastered  the  tools  of  knowledge  and  is 
amply  ready  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  cul- 
ture, providing  the  work  and  his  conditions 
or  environment  are  adjusted  to  each  other. 
Here  is  the  danger — ^beating  time  while 
slow  pupils  are  gathering  force,  cram  with- 
out thought  or  comprehension,  stultification, 
failure  to  pass  the  grade,  discouragement, — 
and  what  teacher  does  not  know  the  story, 
a  child  adrift,  a  case  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, a  man  bereft  of  his  heritage. 

(c)  In  Relation  to  Program. — Briefly 
let  us  look  at  the  program.  The  high  school 
is  for  the  youth.  This  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  There  are  no  revolutionary  proc- 
esses to  be  advocated  in  adjusting  program 
and  interests.  Eagerness  to  perfect  sys- 
tem has  made  tis  multiply  machinery,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  student.  We  must  get  back 
to  the  individual.  Why  should  courses  so 
dominate,  that  strong  and  weak,  bright  and 
slow,  work  together  side  by  side  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  both,  to  pass  or  fail  at 
yearly  intervals  rather  than  to  develop 
naturally  into  the  larger  life,  with  the  spirit 
of  growth  upon  them  ? 

We  cannot  have  a  special  program  for 
each  individual,  possibly,  but  there  are 
modifications  that  can  be  made  by  which 
the  slow  will  not  be  wrecked  by  hurry  and 
cram,  and  the  swift  retarded  and  made 
careless.  A  way  by  which  the  deeply  sen- 
sitive child  need  not  be  driven  in  upon 
himself,  and  the  motor  child  made  a  hollow 
echo  of  other  men's  minds.  Can  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child  be  held  from  viola- 
tion, and  the  best  features  of  the  course, 
grade  and  class  system  be  maintained?    If 


not  they  had  better  go,  for  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  a  thinking  man  more  than 
a  stimted  soul  or  broken  body.  It  will  not 
stop  the  wheel  of  progress  if  courses  are 
less  rigidly  maintained,  and  tastes  and  am- 
bitions given  more  consideration. 

We  are  learning  that  in  our  world  all 
sides  are  bound  together,  all  studies  grow 
out  of  relations  to  one  great  common  world. 
When  the  student  lives  in  varied,  but  con- 
crete and  active  relations  to  this  common 
world,  his  studies  are  naturally  unified,  and 
he  sees  their  bearing  upon  him  and  the 
process.  The  problem  of  efifectiveness  of 
school  and  program  will  be  solved  when 
the  subjects  relate  to  life,  when  school  is 
life,  as  all  life  is  school  when  student  days 
are  over,  and  culture,  discipline,  informa- 
tion and  utility  become  a  single  aim. 

The  adolescent  is  not  interested  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  book-keeping,  stenography, 
mathematics,  science,  if  he  does  npt  itel 
their  relation  to  life.  The  motiv«^>t<H!ch 
keep  the  youth  active  and  growing^t  home, 
out  of  school  and  in  school  should  be  the 
same.  Then  there  will  be  unity  in  the 
child's  experience  as  there  is  not  in  our 
present  processes.  The  unsatisfactory  in 
life  is  always  that  wMth  is  out  of  visible 
or  unintelligible  relations  to  its  surrotmd- 
ings. 

What  arrangemen j* 'of  the  program  will 
most  effectively  stiniulate  the  student,  and 
make  him  respond  quickly  and  joyously  to 
its  demands?  There  is  not  so  much  a 
change  of  subjects  as  a  change  in  their  ap- 
proach which  is  required,  which  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  be  from  the  side  of  life 
and  of  the  child.  The  book  is  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  field  covered  from  year  to 
year  will  still  be  nature  in  one  or  more  of 
her  great  phases ;  history  and  literature,  for 
their  ethical  and  esthetic  bearing;  language 
or  languages,  for  their  thought  stimulation; 
appreciation  and  expression ;  form  and  num- 
ber as  a  means  of  measuring  and  weighing 
the  world  of  matter  and  force ;  and  the  arts 
to  give  greater  power  of  appreciation  and 
expression. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  says  Hall,  "  in  the 
environment  at  this  stage  to  which  the  stu- 
dent will  not  quickly  and  keenly  respond 
in  the  master  hand  of  an  earnest,  interested, 
sympathetic  teacher.*  *  *  With  pedagog- 
ical tact  we  can  teach  about  everything  we 
know,  that  is  really  worth  knowing;  but 
if  we  amplify  and  moralize  instead  of  giv- 
ing great  wholes,  if  we  let  the  hammer  that 
strikes  the  bell  lie  too  long  against  it,  and 
deaden  the  sound,  and  if  we  wait  before 
each  methodic  step  until  the  pupil  has  re- 
produced all  the  task,  we  starve  and  retard 
the  soul  which  is  all  insight  and  recep- 
tivity."    Again,  "Plasticity  is  at  its  maxi- 
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mum  and  utterance  at  its  minimum.  Boys 
are  dumb,  bound,  inarticulate,  save  in  their 
own  vi^rous  way."  Every  recitation  in 
the  earher  years  of  the  high  school  verifies 
these  observations.  Those  of  us  who  can 
recall  vividly  these  years  of  our  lives,  will 
remember  the  deep  but  transient  interests 
that  moved  us  like  sweeping  blasts.  At  such 
periods  what  could  the  teacher  who  under- 
stood not  have  done?  Inappropriateness 
of  work  at  such  time  kills.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  interested  in  doing  things,  hence 
ready  to  do  close  thinking  the  better  to  put 
into  action  ideas  that  have  been  acquired. 
In  practical  life,  doing  well  what  one  does 
is  a  necessity,  and  he  who  has  not  in  the 
school  gained  power  and  versatility  will 
find  life's  demands  exacting  and  dis- 
couraging. 

The  teacher  is  not  to  hypnotize  into 
learning,  but  to  guide  in  a  delightful  road 
after  hard  things  requiring  effort  that 
makes  ^^^th,  and  consciousness  of  power 
will  be  iSkOwn  guerdon.  A  student  at  this 
stage  will  want  to  assume  responsibilities, 
his  emotional  nature  will  bound  at  the  privi- 
lege of  doing.'  The  school  program  must 
plan  for  this  ef^d«^J|L4neans  a  modification 
of  our  present  study  and  recitation  plan, 
too  often  the  worst  feature  of  our  school 
system,  too  frequently  %  waste  of  time  and 
a  dissipator  of  mental  energy  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  without  definite  resultant 
growth — the  great  end  of  teaching.  He 
should  be  taught  to  do  for  development's 
sake  rather  than  for  a  coming  test,  having 
definite  ideas  and  thoughts  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  trained  in  power  of  expression 
in  every  way  that  life  can  possibly  make 
a  demand  upon  him;  to  give  his  ideas  in 
simple,  terse  English,  by  speech  and  writ- 
ing; where  possible  by  drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  making,  if  possible,  or  any  other 
practical  mode  of  expression.  Form  sepa- 
rated from  thought  is  dead.  "The  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life."  "Over-ac- 
curacy," says  Hall,  "is  atrophy.  Exami- 
nations do  not  test  the  deepest  and  best  in  a 
child.  Both  mental  and  moral  acquisitions 
sink  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  them,  with- 
out injuring  both  intellect  and  will." 

What  can  we  do  in  the  way  of  introducing 
subject  matter  in  science  and  art,  in  civics, 
history  and  literature,  in  langua|:e  and  ex- 
pression, that  shall  have  a  positive  value 
and  real  significance  in  the  youth's  life, 
representing  something  worthy  of  attain- 
ment in  skill  and  knowledge? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  peculiarly  the  age  for  engrafting  and 
enlarging  ideas  and  principles,  not  mere 
fact-getting  and  drill.  The  youth  needs 
the  laboratory,  that  head  and  hand  may  work 
together.    The  manual  training  department 


must  be  open  that  sensory  tracts  and  motor 
tracts  may  coordinate  in  the  plastic  stages. 
It  is  criminal  to  ne^^lect  this,  or  to  put 
this  important  work  into  the  hands  of  in- 
competent or  untrained  management 

Physical  phenomena  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  interests  of  the  adolescent  in  his 
early  stages,  and  in  a  way  that  it  can  not 
do  later.  He  has  an  eye  to  the  objective, 
the  mechanical,  the  moving,  the  practical. 
The  program  should  plan  for  the  empirical 
study  of  such  phenomena  early  in  the  course 
at  the  "  psychological  moment,"  or  we  lose 
a  vigor  of  interest  in  such  phenomena  that 
returns  not  again.  Physical  science  slighted 
in  this  objective  stage,  or  poorly  taught, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  boy^s  interests  in 
the  same  way  again. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  though  the 
work  be  crude  and  objective,  rather  than 
scientific  at  this  stage,  is  a  place  of  wonder- 
working, and  the  teacher,  to  humor  the  in- 
terest, will  find  his  wisely-guided  class  gain- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

rhysical  training  is  too  often  for  the  best 
athletes,  because  it  is  a  winning  card  for 
show.  The  physical  director  wiSi  this  ten- 
dency rather  than  a  genuine  desire  for  de- 
velopment of  his  students,  shows  little  pa- 
tience with  the  poorly  co-ordinated  child, 
who  most  needs  his  wise  guidance  and  help. 
This  is  a  wonderful  field  for  holding  and 
developing  interests,  and  indirectly  grap- 
pling with  hooks  of  steel  to  almost  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  In  a  large  school 
not  long  ago  the  spectacle  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred boys  in  line  against  the  waJl  in  vary- 
ing attitudes  of  idleness  and  inactivity  dur- 
ing the  physical  culture  period,  while  all 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  an  instructor 
and  his  assistant  were  expended  upon  nine 
boys  who  were  the  school  stars  m  train- 
ing, was  a  most  humiliating  confession  that 
the  athletic  spirit,  good  in  itself,  may  defeat 
its  own  end. 

The  element  of  doing  enters  so  strongly 
into  all  the  work  of  this  stage  that  the 
group  of  historic,  literary  and  civic  sub- 
jects may  be  made  to  get  their  greatest 
impetus  from  this  source.  History  teach- 
ing has  not  been  the  prolific  stimulation  to 
high  ideals  to  public  and  civic  life  that  it 
should  be.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  This  work  in  the  schools  has  been 
and  is  meaningless  and  dead  to  the  ma- 
jority ;  in  fact,  out  of  touch  with  life  to  the 
youth,  and  recitations  without  thought 
stimulation.  Ethical  and  civic  training  is 
best  done,  too,  by  appeal  to  the  activities; 
much  may  be  done  in  these  subjects  by  way 
of  organization.  Club  work,  local  historic 
research,  close  touch  with  history  in  the 
making  by  the  use  of  such  papers  as  the 
"  Little    Chronicle,"    conducting    elections. 
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interest  in  and  working  with  local  civic 
dabs  will  stimulate  the  adolescent  as  seat 
study  and  recitation  can  not.  A  social 
settlement  for  boys  recently  visited  showed 
the  great  possibilities  in  this  direction,  of 
utilizing  the  social  interest  among  boys  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  touching 
the  historic,  scientific,  the  literary,  artistic, 
athletic  and  social  interests  of  its  members. 

The  esthetic  side  of  our  school  life  is 
too  pathetic  to  touch  upon.  We  as  a  people 
have  been  left  undeveloped  in  this  great 
field  of  mental  activity.  Eliott  says,  "It 
is  monstrous  that  the  schools  which  prepare 
for  college  should  give  four  or  five  hours 
a  week  to  Greek  and  no  time  to  drawing." 
Interpreting  drawing  to  include  the  wider 
application  of  the  subject  to  the  field  of 
taste,  we  teachers  must  plead  guilty  to  a 
great  neglect  In  the  light  of  this  we  under- 
stand why  tawdry  vulgarity  stares  at  us 
with  brazen  face  from  every  side.  We 
have  a  good  deal  of  misplaced  emphasis 
and  poor  teaching  in  the  field  of  art  in  the 
higher  grades.  But  we  are  learning.  No 
subject  in  the  high-school  curriculum  can 
so  vitally  touch  the  interests  of  the  pupil 
as  the  art  side  when  brought  into  adjust- 
ment with  his  Hfe.  None  will  so  quickly 
revolutionize  his  home.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  possibilities  that  are 
opened  to  the  real  teacher  for  the  quicken- 
ing of  youth  in  this  great  period  of  soul 
upheaval,  unsettling,  and  later  subsidence 
into  adulthood. 

Of  the  many  who  fail  to  cover  the  work 
of  the  high  school  grades  we  fear  the  larger 
proportion  are  victims  of  unsympathetic 
teaching  done  by  men  and  women  with 
quantity  standards,  whose  chief  glory  is 
having  covered  a  subject  without  regard  to 
growth  of  pupil  or  relation  of  subject  to 
tihe  student's  experience.  Each  year  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  scores  of  failures  in 
the  work  of  the  year  because  interest  and 
individuality  are  lost  sight  of  in  mass  work ; 
faihire  to  understand,  consequent  disgust 
or  discouragement,  or  possibly  courage 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  defy 
systems  unreasonably  exacting. 

(d)  In  Relation  to  Personality  of 
Teacher, — ^After  all,  the  teacher  is  the  vital 
element  in  the  process,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  a  word  upon  the  subject.  Strong 
personality  is  the  crying  need  of  the  pro- 
fession. An  earnest  teacher  is  found  some- 
where in  the  life  of  every  man  who  has  as- 
pired to  achievement  and  won  success. 
The  teacher  without  marked  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  his  pupils  becomes  a  mere  dealer  in  facts 
and  second-hand  knowledge,  whether  it 
takes  the  shape  of  laboratory  directions, 


lecture,   reiteration,   or   weak   catechetical 
recitation. 

The  youth  is  a  hero  worshiper,  is  ready 
to  follow  a  leader,  is  easily  inspired  by  en- 
thusiasm. Happy  is  he  who  finds  this  in- 
spiration in  his  teacher.  He  who  does  not 
is  in  danger  of  arrest  Youthful  aspira- 
tions toward  manhood  and  womanhood  are 
high,  and  appreciation  of  this  fact  goes  a 
great  way  toward  controlling  the  bent  of 
youthful  effort.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  personality,  unselfish,  studious,  wise, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  youth  has  a  constantly  growing  in- 
terest in  adults,  and  is  willing  to  be  guided 
by  those  he  trusts  and  admires.  A  passion 
to  be  treated  like  elders  makes  him  appre- 
ciate any  deference  shown  to  his  opinions. 
Judge  Lindsey  understands  this,  and  makes 
use  of  it  with  the  perverted  or  degenerate 
boy.  His  sympathy,  esteem,  and  confidence ; 
his  physical  strength,  and  his  time  out  of 
a  busy  life  are  all  lavishly  given,  and  re- 
sults follow  clear  and  strong  as  day  the 
advent  of  mom.  His  boy,  Harry,  said: 
"If  ever  I  gits  bad  or  swipes  things  again 
the  judge  will  lose  his  job— see! — and  he 
is  my  friend,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  wid 
him." 

And  always  so — the  adolescent  "stays 
wid  him  " — that  is,  the  teacher  who  is  worth 
while — long-headed  and  big-hearted  enough 
to  go  after  the  girl  or  boy  though  it  leads 
into  quaking  Iwgs  and  brambles  drear. 
"  Loyalty,  responsibility,  trust,  love,  all  the 
ennobling  instincts  of  the  soul  are  in 
Harry's  statement  The  Judge  plays  upon 
these  rather  than  hate,  fear,  despair  and 
gloom,  and  the  boy  responds  sweet,  pure, 
clear  and  true."  What  lessons  for  the 
teacher  here  in  character  building.  "  Love 
never  faileth." 

We  need  men  and  women  of  the  larger 
mold,  men  to  stand  as  models  for  boys, 
women  strong  and  noble  to  guide  the  girls 
and  inspire  the  boys.  The  Greeks  deified 
beauty  and  courage  and  placed  them  in  the 
clouds.  And  their  youths  under  the  shadow 
of  such  ideals,  became  like  them.  The 
Spartan  idea  of  having  for  every  boy  a 
man  as  guardian,  adviser,  hero  and  coun- 
selor has  a  stroke  of  inspiration  in  it. 

Our  present  system  is  often  cruel  to  the 
boy  who  has  peculair  power  blended  with 
weakness.  What  teacher  has  not  seen 
many  promising  students  fall  victims  to  a 
graded  system,  quantity-teaching  with  a 
gulf  between  the  teacher  and  pupil;  all 
thought  for  the  subject  and  none  for  the 
youth.  "When  there  is  no  response,  it  is 
not  the  child  that  has  failed.  We  the  teach- 
ers, have  failed, — because  in  that  case  we 
have   been    bunglers    with   the    God-given 
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material  placed  in  our  hands.  We  are  not 
attuned  to  our  task." 

The  pupil  who  quickly  and  well  learns 
the  value  of  hard  self-driven  effort,  is  for- 
ttmate.  This  comes  through  the  wise,  sym- 
pathetic exacting  teacher,  kindly  but  firmly 
appealing  to  the  heroic  element  of  the  boy. 
Graduation  is  the  vanishing  of  the  teacher. 
Does  the  youth  then  stand  alone  as  a  joy- 
ous worker,  life  student,  and  man  of  honor  ? 
If  this  last  test  is  met,  the  school  and  the 
teacher  have  done  their  duty.  The  pro- 
gram and  the  student  have  been  rationally 
adjusted  to  each  other. 

"  Education,"  says  Hadley,  "  should  make 
men  better,  and  sounder  morally  and  spirit- 
ually; it  should  make  them  better  members 
of  the  body  politic,  and  better  workers. 
Education  aims  to  make  men,  not  money." 
We  have  tried  courses,  grades,  classes,  per- 
cents  and  graduation,  and  met  partial  fail- 
ures. Let  us  now  try  intelligent  individual 
soul-culture,  in  the  spirit  of  service. 

Prof.  Arthur  C.  Fleshman,  of  the  Slip- 
pery Rock  State  Normal  School,  followed 
with  a  paper  on 

HOW  TO  STUDY  CHILDREN    WITH  ADVANTAGE 
AND  PROFIT. 

The  chief  purpose  in  stud3ring  children 
is  to  ascertain  how  to  teach  them.  Impor- 
tant as  the  physical,  physiological,  hygienic, 
experimental  and  statistical  methods  may 
be,  the  primary  advantage  and  final  profit 
in  child  study  must  necessarily  be  peda- 
p^ogical.  Dr.  Bumham  says:  "Child  study 
IS  primarily  for  the  teacher,  secondarily  for 
the  child  and  incidentally  for  science."  My 
thesis,  then,  is,  "  How  does  child  study  as- 
sist the  teacher  in  the  actual  educational 
process  of  the  school-room  ?  "  The  teacher 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  two  or- 
ganic elements  in  every  process  in  teaching, 
— the  child  to  be  educated  and  the  stibject 
matter  to  be  taught.  He  must  delicately 
adjust  the  child  life,  the  child  mind,  the 
thinking  mind,  to  the  thing  to  be  thought, 
to  the  lesson  to  be  studied,  to  the  other 
life  of  the  world  that  is  to  become  a  part  of 
the  child's  own  mental  equipment.  The  two 
factors  in  every  educational  process  are 
the  child  with  its  possibilities  and  actuali- 
ties and  a  certain  stimulus,  a  certain  ob- 
jective existence  which  is  to  become  sub- 
jective through  a  process  called  knowledge. 

The  ultimate  problem  in  teaching  and  in 
education  is  to  unify  and  organize  the  life- 
unfolding  process  of  the  child  with  a  cor- 
responding life  movement  found  in  the 
objective  world.  The  child  grows  mentally 
by  uniting  himself  with  appropriate  ideas, 
thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  other 
than  himself.  The  infant  with  much  that 
..  is  potential  and  little  actualized  is  lost  in  the 


material  world.  As  muscular  co-ordination 
develops  into  mental  co-ordination,  the  child 
gradually  becomes  absorbed  in  objective  ex- 
istence, slowly  begins  to  observe,  to  per- 
ceive, to  dissect,  to  analyze,  to  compare, 
and  as  the  mind  grows,  to  think  and  re- 
flect and  in  later  life  to  find  in  the  outer 
world  relations  and  laws  akin  to  his  own 
nature. 

We  teachers  may  be  interested  in  noting 
the  physical  defects  of  children,  in  meas- 
uring their  reactions  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  and  in  stud3ring  their  social  en- 
vironment, but  we  are  all  supremely  inter- 
ested in  the  child's  spiritual  nature,  in 
watching  the  budding  mind,  in  assisting  the 
mind  potential  to  become  mind  actual  and 
in  realizing  the  true  aim  and  effect  of  the 
whole  educational  process  upon  the  life 
and  destiny  of  the  pupil. 

All  students  of  children  must  remember 
that  the  child  is  a  spirit,  a  soul,  and  that  he 
has  a  body,  and  if  we  are  real  child  study 
scientists  we  should  first  be  interested  in 
mind  activity  and  soul  growth.  In  our 
ardor  for  the  cause  we  may  be  led  away 
from  the  real  child  to  the  "machinery-like 
functions,"  to  the  study  of  the  child  as  a 
specimen  of  natural  history.  While  this  is 
an  interesting  field  of  investigation,  it  must 
be  secondary  to  the  study  of  the  child  as 
a  spiritual  being.  If  the  pedagogical  maxim, 
"  The  school  is  an  organic  spiritual  unity." 
be  true,  the  teacher's  chief  business  is  soul- 
development. 

How  does  the  child  grow?  how  does  he 
develop?  how  does  he  perceive?  how  does 
he  think?  how  does  he  learn?  These  are 
the  central  problems  of  child  study  and 
have  an  immediate  interest  to  the  teaching 
profession.  The  teacher  must  understand 
the  movement  of  child  mind,  must  know  his 
interests,  his  capacities,  his  reactions  native 
and  acquired,  and  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  soul  growth.  It  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  think  and  unify  the 
one  to  be  educated  into  harmony  with  that 
particular  mind  activity  in  the  world  which 
is  to  administer  and  aid  in  the  pupil's  proc- 
ess of  self-realization. 

To  study  children  with  advantage  and 
profit  means  to  study  them  in  relation  to 
the  actual  life  of  the  school.  It  means  to 
observe  carefully  the  child  in  studying  a 
lesson,  in  teaching  a  lesson,  in  noticmg  his 
reactions  toward  the  lesson,  and  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  life  of  the  child  in  and 
through  the  lesson  learned.  It  means  to 
study  the  delicate  mind  process  in  the  act 
of  knowing,  in  the  act  of  reciting,  and  in 
organizing  just  that  school  life  that  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  child's  whole  na- 
ture— intellectual,  social,  esthetical  and 
moral.     This  throbbing  life  of  the  school 
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should  now  be  made  to  flow  into  the  lives 
of  the  pupils  that  they  may  realize  the  true 
purpose  of  their  existence. 

Child  study!  We  make  measurements  I 
We  work  out  statistics!  We  perform 
highly  complex  experiments!  While  all 
this  work  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
general  student  of  child  life,  how  much  does 
it  assist  us  in  the  actual  concrete  process 
of  education  ?  How  does  it  preserve  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  school?  What  insight 
does  it  give  in  teaching  grammar,  arithme- 
tic or  history  ? 

What  the  teacher  needs,  what  the  teacher 
desires,  and  what  the  teacher  must  get  from 
child  study  is  a  sjrmpathetic  knowledge  of 
the  inner  life  and  nature  of  the  child.  He 
should  also  know  how  the  child  is  made  to 
respond  and  grow  through  the  interaction 
of  appropriate  subject-matter.  Here  is  a 
child.  Here  is  a  lesson.  The  teacher's 
question,  the  pedogogical  question,  is :  How 
can  I  noake  this  knowledge  administer  to 
the  child's  spiritual  necessities?  How  can 
I  use  this  bit  of  experience  to  produce  the 
life-unfolding  process  of  the  child?  How 
can  I  teach  this  lesson  to  make  the  youth 
sensitive  to  his  true  worth  and  to  inspire 
him  with  all  that  is  truest,  best  and  most 
beautiful  in  life?  By  making  a  close  study 
of  children,  the  teacher  approaches  his 
work  in  a  more  sympathetic  and  soul- 
inspiring  manner  and  quickly  realizes  that 
that  method  of  teaching  is  best  which  ap- 
peals most  directly  to  child  activities  and 
which  harmonizes  most  accurately  with  his 
life  tendencies. 

Child  study  then  gives  us  the  key  to 
method  in  teaching.  As  sense-perception 
and  understanding  are  said  to  be  the  stems 
of  knowledge,  so  the  child  and  the  objective 
world  are  the  stems  of  method.  Method  is 
an  ideal  activity  harmonizing  with  a  real 
activity,  and  not  some  cunning  trick  or 
mechanical  device.  The  ideal  activity  is 
the  child,  the  real  activity  studied.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  be,  par  excel- 
lence, a  student  of  child  life,  an  interpreter 
of  child  activities,  and  be  able  to  adapt  and 
harmonize  the  outer  world  with  the  inner 
activities  of  the  child.  There  is  a  method 
in  every  subject  to  be  learned  and  in  every 
child  to  be  taught.  The  method  in  any  sub- 
ject must  exactly  fit  a  corresponding  stage 
of  development  in  the  method  of  the  child. 

The  objective  method  is  the  thought 
found  in  the  innermost  constitution  of  all 
things.  It  is  the  creative  and  constructive 
energy  of  the  world,  producing  now  a  lily 
and  now  a  part  of  speech.  Method  in  bot- 
any investigates  the  former  activity  and 
method  in  grammar  the  latter.  The  sub- 
jective method  is  the  law  in  the  child 
mind,    which    transmutes    the    ideas    or 


thoughts  of  the  lily  or  parts  of  speech  into 
the  thinking  mind.  There  is  an  organic 
living  relation  between  what  the  child  is 
and  what  he  studies.  This  unifying  prin- 
ciple is  something  common  to  the  child  and 
common  to  subject-matter  and  knits  the  two 
together  in  a  process  of  knowledge.  In 
studying  a  leaf  the  child  first  grasps  it  in- 
distinctly. He  then  analyzes  it  into  its 
thought-relations,  studying  each  separately. 
He  finally  organizes  the  isolated  attributes 
into  the  original  whole  and  thereby  trans- 
lates the  facts  of  the  thing  into  forms  of 
consciousness.  Real  pedagogical  child 
study  would  require  the  teacher  to  follow 
the  crude  thought  of  the  learning  mind 
and  to  assist  it  in  taking  the  neces- 
sary mental  steps.  It  consists  in  think- 
ing the  thought  of  the  one  learning  and 
adjusting  this  mental  movement  to  the 
thought  of  the  thing  studied.  Profitable 
child  study  leads  the  teacher  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  mind  grows  in  the  educa- 
tional process. 

I  have  recently  been  interested  in  study- 
ing children  from  the  standpoint  of  method 
in  the  common  branches.  Method  should 
not  be  studied  from  a  text-book  on  teaching, 
so  much  as  from  the  child  in  the  actual 
process  of  learning  a  subject.  Of  the  many 
methods  in  teaching  children  to  read,  "  the 
social  thought  method"  seems  by  actual 
practice  to  harmonize  best  with  the  child's 
life  movement,  and  has,  therefore,  the 
stamp  of  authority  placed  upon  it  by  the 
being  to  be  taught.  According  to  this 
method,  children  are  grouped  around  some 
interesting  object,  as  an  apple,  a  bird's  nest, 
a  squirrel  in  the  cage  or  any  object  that 
especially  appeals  to  the  child.  By  care- 
fully studying  the  child  and  watching  the 
inner  life  activity  a  mental  movement  is 
noticed  as  follows:  Through  the  external 
stimulus  the  child  observes,  perceives  and 
finally  thinks  in  a  child-like  manner.  By 
means  of  his  social  environment  he  is  led 
to  talk  and  express  his  thoughts  in  a  spon- 
taneous but  crude  way.  Through  the  in- 
tensity of  interest  in  the  object  or  picture 
and  by  means  of  the  power  of  imitating 
the  teacher,  the  child  pours  out  his  energy 
of  muscle  and  mind  in  an  attempt  to  write. 
The  sentences  written  by  the  teacher  and 
copied  by  the  child,  and  filled  by  the  warmth 
of  his  own  thought,  are  now  read  as  beau- 
tifully and  as  spontaneously  as  they  ar6 
thought  or  expressed  in  conversation. 

A  beautiful  red  apple  was  presented  to  a 
class  of  children  just  entering  school. 
Through  the  constructive  energy  of  mind 
the  following  external  forms  were  created 
and  externalized:  The  apple.  The  apple  is 
red.    The  apple  is  green.    The  apple  has  a 
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Stem.  The  apple  has  seeds.  The  apple  is 
round.  The  apple  has  a  core.  The  apple  is 
hard.  The  apple  has  a  skin.  A  modern 
maxim  of  mental  life  says:  "  No  impression 
without  a  correlative  expression."  By  ob- 
serving the  apple  (and  by  eating  a  piece 
if  it  takes  that  to  secure  interest)  the  chil- 
dren spontaneously  threw  their  thoughts 
out  in  visible  forms  and  made  objective 
what  had  been  in  subjective  existence  only. 
Reading  is,  therefore,  a  method  of  express- 
ing thought,  developing  thought  and  creat- 
ing thought.  The  mental  movement  in 
learning  to  read  is  thinking,  talking,  writ- 
ing, reading.  As  sentences  represent  an 
estranged  self  and  as  the  child  can  re-think 
most  easily  his  own  thoughts,  he  should 
first  read  his  own  language.  In  beginning 
to  read,  the  mental  movement  is  from  con- 
tent to  form,  but  in  advanced  reading  it  is 
from  form  to  content. 

The  problem  of  method  in  number  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  the  child  reacts 
quantitatively.  Whether  you  should  use 
the  concrete  method,  the  Grube  method,  the 
Heuristic  method,  the  Speer  or  ratio 
method  must  be  determined  entirely  by  the 
nature  of  number  activity  and  the  nature 
of  the  child  mind  in  learning  the  number 
idea,  and  not  upon  a  text-book  on  methods. 
Method  in  each  common  branch  should  in- 
dicate by  actual  tests  how  the  learning 
mind  best  identifies  itself  with  the  subject 
studied  to  the  end  of  growth. 

Dr.  Earl  Barnes  has  proved  that  chil- 
dren tend  to  use  drawing  primarily  as  a 
language.  He  says :  "  Drawing  is  a  means 
of  telling  something  rather  than  a  method 
of  making  something  pretty."  We  have 
employed  this  principle  in  having  children 
to  illustrate  the  thought  of  the  reading 
lessons.  Even  in  the  primary  grades  chil- 
dren accurately  picture  the  thought  of  the 
lesson  and  externalize  it  in  intelligent  form. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  picturing 
lessons  that  have  been  mechanically  read 
and  those  that  have  been  thoughtfully  read 
and  studied.  The  blurred  and  imperfect 
pictures  follow  from  the  blurred  and  im- 
perfect images  of  the  language.  Minuteness 
of  thought  and  accuracy  of  understanding 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  close  study  of 
the  production  preparatory  to  illustrating 
its  meaning.  We  have  recently  infused  new 
life  into  the  study  of  literary  classics  in 
the  advanced  grades  by  working  out  a  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  thought  em- 
bodied in  each  production.  What  are  some 
of  the  results  of  child  study  applied  to  edu- 
cation? If  the  teacher  studies  the  child 
from  the  pedagogical  standpoint,  he  will 
adapt  all  of  his  measures,  both  in  guidance 
and  in  instruction,  to  the  nature  of  child 


activities.  In  preparing  the  proper  educa- 
tive material,  hereditary  endowment  and 
early  environment  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  they  are  exceedingly  potent 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
character. 

Paidology  has  introduced  evolution  into 
the  study  of  the  human  soul  and  has  set 
forth  the  doctrine  that  "mind  is  nothing 
apart  from  those  activities  in  which  the 
life  and  growth  of  mind  consist."  This 
modem  educational  science  gives  us  new 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  school,  aids 
us  in  classifying  pupils,  in  promoting  pupils, 
in  noticing  the  effect  of  fatigue  in  school 
life  and  in  working  out  rational  modes  of 
school  government  and  punishment  It 
teaches  that  the  child  is  fundamentally  a 
social  being  and  that  educational  science 
is  largely  a  social  science. 

According  to  this  new  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation, less  attention  should  be  paid  to  times 
tardy,  days  absent,  pages  studied,  and  more 
attention  to  dispositions,  characteristics, 
tendencies,  temperament,  and  power  of 
thought-development.  While  there  are  the 
greatest  differences  existing  in  the  psy- 
chological makeup  of  children,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  certain  universal 
principles,  without  which  no  science  of  psy- 
chology is  possible,  and  no  theory  of  peda- 
gogy conceivable.  One  of  these  fundamen- 
tal laws  is  that  all  mental  life  is  based  upon 
the  child's  self-activity  and  that  every  proc- 
ess in  education  arouses  this  self-active 
energy. 

Child  psychology  has  attempted  to  find 
out  the  thought  circle  of  the  child  when  he 
enters  school.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
many  tests  that  the  child  is  frequently  ig- 
norant of  many  common  objects,  and  that 
his  idas  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
objects  he  has  seen  are  either  vague  or 
false,  and  that  his  generalizations  are  far 
too  sweeping.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  children  are  interested  in  natural  ob- 
jects, because  they  are  useful  to  them,  that 
they  accept  punishment  on  a  basis  of  feel- 
ing without  any  definite  ideas  whether  it  is 
just  or  unjust,  and  that  they  acquire  re- 
ligious concepts  through  concrete  experi- 
ences with  mankind  and  that  their  early 
religious  ideas  are  anthropomorphic. 

Paidology  proves  that  there  is  a  gradual 
evolution  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
from  sense-perception,  imagination  and 
memory  to  a  development  of  the  higher 
powers  and  activities  of  mind.  In  this  on- 
ward movement  of  the  life  process,  the 
child  is  intensely  interested  in  content  and 
acquires  form  incidentally.  He  should  be 
introduced  to  content  studies  within  the 
range  of  his  thought,  and  the  forms  of  ex- 
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prtssion  will  largely  take  care  of  them- 
selves. We  need  to  give  children  things  to 
tiiink  about,  in  which  they  are  interested^ 
and  they  will  gradually  grow  into  the  cor- 
rect usage  of  language  and  expression. 

All  progress  in  education  has  been  based 
Tipon  a  study  of  the  child  to  be  taught  The 
doctrine  of  Comenius  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  methods  of  teaching  did  not 
anmse  the  self-activity  of  the  child.  Pesta- 
lozzi  saw  that  children  could  be  made  hap- 
pier, stronger  and  better  by  using  things  and 
facts  rather  than  words  and  rules.  Froebel 
taught  that  all  development  is  due  to  con- 
tinuous self-activity  under  proper  stimulus 
and  was  the  first  thinker  to  work  out  and 
state  clearly  the  fact  that  education  is  con- 
sdoos  evolution. 

These  educational  reformers  were  intu- 
itionalists,  and  not  child  study  scientists. 
However  both  classes  of  thinkers  aim  at 
the  same  purpose, — to  adapt  a  certain  move- 
ment in  subject-matter  to  a  correspond- 
ing thought  movement  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  The  paidologist  makes  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  each  child  to  be  taught,  makes 
a  scientific  study  of  each  personality  to 
be  educated,  and  then  organizes  about  that 
life  such  thought-materisJ  necessary  to  re- 
move die  estrangement  and  restore  the  self 
to  the  self.  Education  is  a  process  of  mind 
identifying  itself  with  the  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  world  other  than  itself.  The 
child  study  scientist  analyzes  the  outer 
world  of  thought,  to  harmonize  with  the 
inner  life  movement  of  the  child  to  the  end 
of  growth.  He  adjusts,  adapts,  and  unifies 
the  child  mind  to  a  similar  thought-process 
of  science,  literature,  art  and  other  forms  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  complete  the  edu- 
cational process,  and  to  cause  the  individual 
to  realize  his  true  worth  and  destiny. 
Child  study  gives  the  teacher  a  keener  ap- 
preciation and  insight  into  the  life  to  be 
developed,  gives  slall  in  teaching,  funda- 
mental ideas  in  school  management  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  curriculum  and 
makes  education  a  process  dealing  with  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  the  entire  life  of  the 
child. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  these  papers,  it  was  asked  by 
Prol  Wallize:  "Can  the  ordinary  teacher 
without  special  training  teach  manual 
training"? 

Prof.  Bakeless:  No.  She  can  guide  it 
only.  But  the  ordinary  teacher  does  not 
even  try  to  guide  it  Art,  manual  training, 
music — ^she  washes  her  hands  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Dr.  Becht:  How  can  we  get  teachers 
aroused  to  take  an  interest  in  the  manual 
side  of  education? 


Prof.  Bakeless :  Teach  them  to  love  their 
work  better  than  pay  day. 

Dr.  Becht :  Is  it  possible  to  arouse  such  a 
professional  spirit? 

Answer:  It  is,  and  can  be  brought  about 
by  teachers  taking  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  child.  Teachers  as  a  rule  do  not 
have  a  proper  understanding  of  children. 
This  department  may  do  much  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  child  study. 

Dr.  Becht:  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be 
doing  more  work  in  the  direction  of  child 
study.  Much  good  work  is  being  done  in 
different  localities  in  the  state.  Some  con- 
certed action  by  the  state  would  bring  about 
more  desirable  results. 

Dr.  Welsh,  Bloomsburg:  A  good  deal  is 
being  done  by  individuals  that  is  not  heard 
from.  While  some  are  active  in  the  work 
others  are  opposed  to  it  Much  help  may 
be  given  by  the  united  action  of  those  in 
authority.  This  department  can  arouse  an 
interest  in  child  study  by  sending  out  cir- 
culars from  time  to  time  and  by  having  the 
work  taken  up  by  county  and  local  insti- 
tutes; also  by  the  adoption  of  some  resolu- 
tion here  that  will  point  out  the  specific 
line  of  work  for  the  year.  It  is  a  vital 
subject,  but  the  good  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  small  groups. 

Prof.  Heverley:  Prof.  Bakeless,  would 
you  consider  Hall's  "  Adolescence  "  a  good 
book  for  child  study? 

Answer :  Hall's  "  Adolescence  "  is  a  won- 
derful mine  of  wealth.  It  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me.  It  has  done  more  for  educa- 
tion than  any  other  book. 

Prof.  Welch,  Clarion:  I  have  also  re- 
ceived great  benefit  from  Dr.  Hall's  book 
and  consider  it  a  valuable  work  for  teachers. 
But  any  book  can  at  the  best  be  only  a 
guide.  Each  teacher  should  know  the  chil- 
dren in  his  care  and  both  the  child  and  the 
teacher  will  be  benefited  by  this  knowledge. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  individual  child 
is  better  than  much  study  of  books  only. 

Before  adjourning  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed:  Profs.  O.  H.  Bake- 
less, G.  B.  Milnor  and  A.  B.  Wallize,  to 
formulate  a  specific  line  of  work  for  the 
department  for  the  coming  year. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 
The  department  met  at  8:30  a.  m.  Dr. 
Becht  in  the  chair.  After  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  he  announced  the  first  pap'jr 
of  the  session,  by  Mrs.  Letitia  P.  Wilson, 
superintendent  of  Kindergarten,  York,  Pa., 
and  chairman  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mothers'  Congress  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, upon 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHILD  STUDY  CIRCLES  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  many  influences  that  shape  a 
child's  life  we  wonder  which  is  the  most 
potent — that  which  comes  during  the  hours 
in  the  school-room,  that  which  shapes  life 
on  the  play-ground,  or  that  influence  which 
should  abound  in  the  home  circle  dominated 
principally  by  the  mother.  We  talk  over 
these  different  phases  of  child  training,  and 
even  when  we  decide  upon  the  one  that 
seems  most  important  there  is  always  a 
doubt  in  the  mind,  leaving  us  free  to  talk 
it  all  over  again  the  next  time  we  meet.  So 
to-day  we  come  together  filled  with  the  be- 
lief that  we  must  work  together — ^we  of  the 
school-room,  we  of  the  play-ground,  we  of 
the  home,  knowing  that  it  is  this  all- 
togetherness  of  teacher,  mother,  friend,  that 
makes  for  the  child's  righteousness. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  influences  of 
the  home  are  strongest  when  the  conditions 
are  normal,  and  every  teacher  should  feel 
glad  to  know  that  under  such  conditions 
the  work  in  the  school-room  only  supple- 
ments that  of  the  home,  but  how  many 
mothers  and  teachers  ever  have  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  sit  down  and  talk  over 
the  child  problem  in  the  home  and  the 
child  problem  in  the  school,  and  out  of  the 
two  weld  a  definite  plan  which  shall  benefit 
the  object  of  their  consideration. 

The  mother  does  not  know  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  the  teacher  feels  that  she 
has  been  trained  for  her  work  and  the 
mother  has  not  been,  therefore,  they  can 
hardly  consult;  it  will  take  extra  time 
and  so  little  will  be  accomplished.  But 
until  we  can  come  to  the  point  of  looking 
upon  child  study  as  a  matter  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  teacher  and  to  all  others  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  children,  as  affording 
a  basis  for  the  methods  of  education,  giving 
a  source  of  perpetual  interest  to  work  in 
school,  an  interest  in  the  individual  child, 
and  a  means  of  working  out  in  practice  the 
best  that  can  be  done  with  the  child  at 
various  phases  of  life,  our  work  is  only 
half  done.  For  without  an  ultimate  knowl- 
edge of  children  there  is  always  a  difficulty 
in  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  child,  and  to 
understand  that  child  we  must  know  chil- 
dren in  school,  at  home,  on  the  play-ground. 
Biologists  know  that  in  studying  any  living 
thing  its  parts  must  be  observed;  attention 
to  weight,  size,  action,  habit,  are  all  studied 
in  order  to  know  that  particular  animal. 
Many  traits  of  character  are  common  to 
them.  These  we  know  as  the  universal 
characteristics — and  surely  these  must  be 
recognized  before  the  especial  or  individual 
traits  are  known.  In  so  limited  a  paper 
as  this  there  is  no  time  to  speak  of  the 


child  on  the  play-ground,  although  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that,  until  we  have  per- 
fect supervision  there,  we  cannot  expect 
to  save  the  child,  and  to  only  one  phase  of 
the  very  broad  subject  of  child  training 
shall  we  be  confined.  The  value  of  child 
study  circles  is  great  when  every  available 
means  at  hand  is  used.  The  Mothers'  Con- 
gress of  national  scope  is  doing  much  to 
bring  to  the  teacher  the  message  from  the 
home.  The  mother  is  saying,  "  there  is  my 
child;  let  us  study  him  together."  At  the 
beginning  there  was  no  thought  of  studies 
in  psychology.  It  is  only  upon  the  very 
broadest  lines  that  the  mothers  and  teachers 
have  met — broad  in  the  sense  that  the 
subjects  touched  the  universal  child.  Meth- 
ods of  punishment  have  been  discussed  and 
changed  to  more  nearly  fit  the  offense.  The 
subject  of  diet  and  its  relation  to  work  in 
the  school-room  has  been  discussed.  Chil- 
dren are  sluggish  or  alert  as  they  are  fed. 
The  little  boy  who  carried  a  cold  buckwheat 
cake  to  eat  at  recess  because  he  slept  too 
late  to  eat  it  warm  for  his  breakfast  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  recite  as  well  as  the 
child  who  was  up  betimes  and  at  his  por- 
ridge slowly  and  satisfied  his  stomach  be- 
fore he  left  his  home.  The  teacher  does 
not  always  know  of  these  conditions,  but 
if  she  were  to  invite  the  mothers  on  a 
Friday  afternoon  this  very  careless  mother 
may  hear  something  that  will  cause  the 
scales  to  fall  from  her  eyes,  until  she 
begins  to  realize  that  it  is  a  human  soul 
she  has  to  train,  not  merely  a  little  animaL 
In  a  few  instances  work  has  been  les- 
sened  for  home  study.  Teacher  and  mother 
understanding  each  other,  the  home  duties 
have  been  curtailed  that  the  child  may  have 
proper  time  for  rest  and  recreation.  In 
several  instances  reported  teachers  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  physical  con- 
dition of  children  when  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  them  to  look  for  physical  de- 
fects, had  they  not  met  the  mother.  Small 
beginnings  have  led  to  wide  study.  Of 
course,  one  must  take  into  consideration 
the  class  of  patrons  and  act  accordingly. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  leads,  and  again 
the  patron,  and  in  the  beginning  it  depends 
upon  the  leadership  how  effective  the  work 
will  be.  The  various  experience  meetines 
that  usually  close  the  sessions  are  food  for 
the  teacher  as  the  mothers  tell  of  the  home 
life  of  the  child.  She  sees  how  her  own  work 
may  be  made  easier  in  so  many  ways. 
Sometimes,  alas!  the  good  that  is  in  the 
child  must  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  bit  of  hard 
work  was  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  the 
mother  said :  "  Oh,  I  guess  you  did  it  for 
him."     The   teacher   replied:   "No,   John 
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did  it  all  himself."  That  teacher  will  not 
soon  forget  the  look  of  delight  that  poor 
tired  woman  gave  her  as  she  said,  "I  did 
not  know  John  could  do  that."  The  home 
where  the  wash-tub  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous article  of  furniture  gave  little  time  to 
find  out  what  John  could  do— and  here  was 
the  teacher's  opportunity.  Tnily  the  child 
is  greatest  in  teachableness,  in  faith,  in 
tove,  when  we  consider  him  as  a  denizen  of 
heaven. 

Many  reports  lie  before  me  from  the  va- 
rious Mathers'  Clubs  and  Teachers'  and 
Parents'  Associations  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. Who  can  estimate  the  good  they 
are  doing.  Philadelphia  reports  the  largest 
number  of  clubs.  The  membership  is  large 
and  continually  growing.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration  by  enumerating  some 
of  them.  The  Philadelphia  Mothers'  Club 
combines  mothers  and  teachers  and  in  its 
eight  meetings  has  averaged  an  attendance 
of  from  forty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
mothers  and  teachers.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  as  follows:  Habit  Forming  in 
Childhood,  Character  Building  in  the 
Home,  Great  Literature  in  Character  Build- 
ing, Rewards  and  Punishments,  Moral 
Problem  of  Growing  Girls,  Amusements  and 
Recreations,  Constructive  Training  of 
Children,  and  the  Problem  of  Growing 
Boys.  Some  of  these  subjects  were  dis- 
cu^ed  by  experts,  the  women  entering  into 
the  discussions  that  followed  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  Parents'  Association  of  the  School 
of  Practice  and  Observation  discussed  sub- 
jects educational,  school  gardens  and  the 
reducing  of  home  study  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection rather  than  development.  Widely 
different  were  the  subjects  discussed  at 
Williamsport  when  a  piano  was  bought  by 
the  mothers  in  return  for  the  use  of  the 
school  magazines  distributed  and  for  special 
work  done  among  the  boys.  Nervous  dis- 
eases—why girls  break  down;  the  education 
of  the  spine;  how  parents  hinder  school 
work  of  children,  etc.  They  reported 
about  1,200  mothers  in  the  various  organi- 
zations connected  with  the  public  schools. 
Bristol  sent  a  report,  as  did  the  Garfield 
Building  in  Pittsburg.  These  reports. show 
that  in  each  community  parents  and  teach- 
ers are  working  out  their  own  problems 
in  their  own  way,  each  striving  along  with 
the  other  for  greater  freedom  for  the  chil- 
dren—more abundant  life  which  we  teachers 
and  parents  should  bring  to  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  results  have 
followed  the  organization  of  Parents'  Clubs. 
Some  communities  have  had  real  awaken- 


ings. The  intelligent  insight  increasing,  as 
it  is  bound  to  do,  with  everv  meeting  to- 
gether, has  greatly  increased  the  bond  of 
fellowship  between  the  parent  and  teacher, 
always  to  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

The  Mothers'  Congress  of  Pennsylvania 
stands  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  in  the  or- 
l^anization  of  clubs.  A  letter  addressed  to 
Its  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  V.  McCaulley,  2^00 
North  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  will  bnng 
hearty  response  in  the  way  of  literature 
and  practical  assistance. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  followed  by  Miss  Anna 
Buckbee,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  who  read  a 

REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
CHILDHOOD  AT  LIEGE,  BELGIUM. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recalled  by  all  of 
you  that  the  management  of  the  Belgian 
International  Exposition,  held  at  Liege  last 
year,  arranged  to  have  an  international  con- 
ference on  the  care  and  education  of  chil- 
dren both  at  home  and  at  school.  Commit- 
tees of  teachers  and  reformers  in  various 
countries  were  asked  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  enlisting  members,  and  in  the  car- 
r3dng  out  of  a  program.  The  meeting  was 
appointed  for  September  i8th  to  20th,  and 
these  committees  did  their  work  so  well  that 
when  that  date  arrived,  more  than  1,200 
members  had  enrolled,  each  paying  the 
membership  fee  of  ten  francs.  This  mem- 
bership represented  twenty-two  countries. 
Some  five  hundred  of  the  members  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  congress,  which  were 
held  at  the  university  buildings  in  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Liege. 

The  congress  met  as  four  separate  de- 
partments as  follows :  Section  one,  the  study 
of  children;  section  two,  the  education  of 
children  in  the  family;  section  three,  the 
care  and  training  of  defective  children;  and 
section  four,  the  different  agencies  for  pro- 
tecting children  and  youth.  The  second 
section  was  much  the  largest  and  consisted 
of  three  subdivisions.  The  first  division 
considered  general  questions,  the  second 
took  up  various  phases  of  care  and  educa- 
tion before  school  age,  while  the  third 
dealt  with  education  in  the  home  during 
the  school  age. 

A  total  of  one  hundred  sixty-eight  papers 
was  presented.  These  were  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  secretary  early  in  the  summer, 
and  printed  in  full  and  sent  to  the  different 
members,  so  that  they  could  be  prepared  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  if  they  chose. 

Since  this  is  a  meeting  of  a  child  study 
round  table,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  spend 
most  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  the  child  study  section 
proper,  but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  speak 
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briefly  on  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, because  the  whole  meeting  was  in 
the  interest  of  children. 

Taking  up,  then,  the  second  department, 
I  regret  that  I  must  hurry  over  its  large 
and  very  interesting  program.  In  the  first 
division  forty  papers  were  presented,  none 
of  them  by  Americans.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects were:  The  Peculiar  Fitness  of  Wo- 
men for  the  Work  of  Teaching;  The  School 
in  the  Home;  Study  of  Children  in  the 
Family;  The  Hygiene  of  Clothing;  Art  in 
the  Home;  The  Need  of  Popularizing  Edu- 
cation in  the  Family,  and  Need  of  Instruc- 
tion Concerning  Sex.  The  meetings  of 
this  section  were  presided  over  by  Mme. 
Lucie  Goyare. 

The  second  subdivision  of  this  depart- 
ment was  presided  over  by  a  woman  also, 
the  Baroness  de  Budingen,  of  Liege.  The 
general  topic  was  Education  in  the  Home 
Before  School  Age.  The  following  list  of 
subjects  shows  the  practical  character  of 
the  problems  considered:  Spinal  Troubles 
of  Young  Children ;  The  Sense  Training  of 
the  Young  Child;  The  Cultivation  of  the 
Will;  The  Relation  of  Play  to  Education, 
and  The  Question  of  Kindergartens.  But 
one  American  appeared  upon  this  program. 

Education  in  the  family  during  school 
age  was  the  central  thought  of  the  third 
subdivision,  with  thirty-three  papers  pre- 
sented. Two  Americans  took  part,  one, 
Professor  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  had  prepared  a  paper 
upon  "The  Effects  of  Weather  upon  the 
Child,"  and  Mrs.  Heller,  of  Omaha,  upon 
"The  Reinstating  and  Vitalizing  of  the 
Home  as  a  Factor  in  Education."  Indeed, 
fourteen  of  the  papers  urged  in  one  way  or 
another  the  bringing  of  the  home  and  the 
school  into  closer  relation. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  hear  any  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  section,  there- 
fore I  shall  simply  quote  entirely  Professor 
Will  S.  Monroe's  account  of  the  program 
of  that  section,  as  published  in  the  New 
York  School  of  November  4,  1905.  The 
third  section  of  the  congress  was  concerned 
with  the  education  of  defective  children. 
Forty  papers  bearing  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  juvenile  de- 
linquent, abandoned  and  neglected,  were 
presented  by  representatives  from  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Five 
Americans  presented  papers:  Miss  Anna 
Gamewell,  of  the  Reform  School  at  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.,  on  the  Education  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  of  New 
York  city  on  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Truants  and  Incorrigibles ;  Miss  Mary  S. 
Garrett  of  Philadelphia  on  Speech  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf,   and   Director   Michael 


Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  on  the  Need  of  Culture  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Two  distinguished  Eng- 
lish alienists — Dr.  George  E.  Shuttlewortii 
and  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach — read  papers. 

The  fourth  department  of  the  congress 
discussed  various  agencies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children  and  youth.  Thirty-eight 
papers  were  presented,  two  of  them  by 
Americans.  Judge  R.  S.  Tuthill,  of  Chi- 
cago, wrote  on  the  nature  and  workings  of 
the  juvenile  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  gave  a  resume  of  the 
various  movements  in  this  country  for  the 
protection  of  children  in  the  family.  Eight 
of  the  papers  presented  before  this  section 
dealt  with  the  temperance  problem  and  the 
need  of  instructing  children  in  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  Two  papers 
treated  of  the  tobacco  habit;  and  while  the 
writers  of  these  papers  did  not  advocate 
just  the  same  plans  of  instruction  that  some 
workers  have  in  this  country,  yet  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  extremely  scientific 
treatment  of  the  topics  did  not  prevent  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  each  individual 
child. 

The  social  purity  of  the  young  was  the 
subject  of  a  strong  paper  by  Henri  Hayem, 
secretary  of  the  French  League  for  Public 
Morals.  Four  other  topics  t^fore  this  sec- 
tion, in  which  I  was  greatly  interested, 
were:  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  The  Prevention  of  the 
Spread  of  Tuberculosis  among  Children, 
School  Journeys,  and  Vacation  schools. 

Returning  to  the  first  department  of  the 
congress,  that  of  child  study,  it  was  presided 
over  by  Professor  J.  J.  Van  Biervliet,  of 
the  University  of  Ghent.  Sixteen  papers 
were  presented,  ten  from  France,  four  from 
the  United  States,  one  from  Holland  and 
one  from  Belgium. 

The  Americans  were:  Professor  Will  S. 
Monroe,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who  traced  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  this  country 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  spoke 
of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained. Under  the  latter  head  he  made  the 
following  points:  (i)  Greater  interest  in 
children  and  all  that  pertains  to  their  mental 
habits;  (2)  more  careful  scientific  investi- 
gation of  many  of  the  physical  factors  con- 
ditioning the  development  of  the  young; 
(3)  study  of  children's  interests,  and  the 
partial  reconciliation  of  elementary  school 
courses  with  the  same ;  and  (4)  the  forma- 
tion of  mothers*  clubs  and  kindred  associa- 
tions for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
child. 

Professor  Wm.  H.  Bumham  gave  a  most 
valuable    paper    on    school    hygiene.      He 
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pointed  out  the  several  signs  of  prc^ess  in 
this  direction  as  the  appointment  of  school 
medical  inspectors  in  large  cities,  the  es- 
tabHshment  of  separate  schools  for  dull 
children^  better  provision  for  school  lunches, 
the  providing  of  vacation  schools,  school 
playgrounds,  school  baths,  and  the  better 
lighting  and  heating  of  schoolrooms. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh,  of  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, wrote  upon  the  subject  of  child  study 
in  special  clubs,  especially  those  composed 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  Her  paper  ought 
to  be  printed  in  English  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

My  own  paper  was  merely  a  resume  of 
what  is  now  being  done  in  the  various  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  answers  to  my  circular  letter  of 
inquiry,  addressed  to  nearly  all  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  country.  As  a  result 
of  my  stunmarizing  those  letters,  and  of 
my  work  with  our  own  students,  my  con- 
viction is  that  the  students  of  our  state 
normal  schools  are  too  immature  to  do 
serious  work  in  this  direction;  and  the 
teachers  are  not  likely  to  make  many  valu- 
able contributions  as  long  as  they  do  from 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  of  actual  classroom 
work. 

Four  papers  presented  by  French  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  related  to  anthropo- 
metric studies  of  children,  made  by  the 
French  society  for  the  study  of  children. 
The  points  made  are  too  technical  for  me 
to  summarize  in  any  adequate  degree  in 
the  time  at  my  disposal. 

Among  the  important  papers  which 
aroused  a  marked  interest  at  the  convention 
was  one  by  M.  Laberthonniere,  of  Paris, 
upon  the  utilization  of  psychological  experi- 
ments in  educational  practice.  The  writer 
recognized  distinctly  that  educational  prac- 
tice should  have  a  scientific  basis,  and  that 
psychology  must  furnish  that  basis,  but  he 
maintained  that  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
chikl's  nature  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  his 
paper  made  easily  accessible  to  those  who 
read  English  only. 

The  two  subjects  before  the  meeting 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  to  call  out  the  most  animated  dis- 
cussion, were  mental  and  physical  fatigue, 
and  the  closely  related  question  of  the 
methods  of  measuring  fatigue.  Professor 
Van  Biervliet,  the  president  of  the  section, 
presented  an  extremely  able  and  interesting 
paper  upon  some  phases  of  mental  fatigue. 
He  plead  for  more  recesses  and  rest  periods 
than  we  now  have.  Those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  agreed  emphatically  in 
condemning  heavy  requirements  in  evening 
study    for    children    who    attend    school. 


Professor  Binet,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  congress.  He  presented  two  im- 
portant papers.  In  the  one  he  urged  in  the 
most  ingenious  and  plausible  way  that  the 
esthetic  reactions  of  children  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  system  of  pedagogy.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  entire  paper  will  be  trans- 
lated into  English  and  discussed  at  some 
future  meeting.  In  Professor  Binet's  other 
paper  he  pointed  out  the  necessitv  of  psy- 
chologists co-operating  with  teachers,  and 
he  urged  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
international  committee  to  collect,  sum- 
marize, and  make  accessible  the  results  of 
observers  and  investigators  in  the  various 
countries. 

I  have  now  touched  briefly  upon  the 
main  topics  before  the  child  study  section. 
The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
papers  and  discussions  were  formulated  in 
a  series  of  eleven  resolutions,  the  gist  of 
which  I  will  attempt  to  give. 

1.  It  was  agreed  to  form  an  international 
commission  of  experimental  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Binet, 
and  Professor  Will  S.  Monroe  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  United  States. 

2.  As  a  result  of  considerable  discussion 
of  the  value  of  the  esthesiometer  as  a  means 
of  measuring  mental  fatigue,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that,  "in  spite  of  its  scientific  na- 
ture, the  esthesiometric  method  of  measur- 
ing intellectual  fatigue  has  not  yet  furnished 
results  sufliciently  rigorous,  nor  carefully 
enough  verified  for  final  acceptance;  there- 
fore the  child  study  section  of  this  congress 
demands  that  a  systematic  plan  be  under- 
taken for  the  verification  of  these  results 
before  deducing  from  them  general  con- 
clusions and  practical  applications. 

3.  It  was  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to 
interest  more  people  in  the  study  of  chil- 
dren, and  to  this  end  it  was  proposed: 

(a)  To  provide  courses  in  Child  Hygiene 
and  in  the  education  of  infants  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  where  young  ladies  are  educated. 

(J))  To  establish  evening  classes  for  this 
same  purpose,  these  to  be  open  to  all  women 
and  girls  old  enough  to  receive  the  instruc- 
tion offered  and  to  assist  in  making  obser- 
vations. 

(c)  To  form  child  study  circles  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  which  would  both  study 
the  results  already  reached  by  others,  and 
try  to  contribute  something  from  their  own 
study  and  observation. 

(d)  It  was  urged  that  normal  schools 
should  do  far  more  than  at  present  in  the 
matter  of  child  study,  which  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable demand,  when  we  remember  what 
normal  schools  are  for. 
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I  would  like  to  take  time  to  add  a  few 
general  comments. 

First,  I  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  dignity,  the  earnestness  and  the 
professional  standing  of  those  who  attended 
the  congress  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings, child  study  is  often  ridiculed  as  a 
fad  pursued  by  a  few  so-called  cranks;  but 
in  the  midst  of  this  first  International  Con- 
gress of  more  than  five  hundred  delegates, 
with  a  paid  membership  of  more  than  twice 
that  number,  one  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  study  of  children  is  entitled  to  at 
least  very  serious  consideration  by  those 
interested  in  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

In  the  next  place,  the  very  considerable 
part  taken  by  women,  both  on  the  original 
program  and  in  the  discussions,  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to  me;  and  the  deference 
accorded  to  the  American  women  present 
was  most  gratifying.  The  attitude  of  the 
congress  was  most  encouraging  in  that  the 
speakers  had  the  true  scientific  spirit,  and 
seemed  more  anxious  to  get  light  than  to 
insist  upon  their  own  conclusions. 

Finally,  the  practical  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  evidenced  by  the  provision 
for  another  meeting  and  in  the  plan  for  a 
permanent  international  commission.  Cer- 
tainly every  one  interested  in  this  phase  of 
educational  work  will  be  glad  to  know 
where  to  turn  for  accounts  of  the  latest 
research. 

On  the  whole  the  promoters  of  the  con- 
gress regard  this  first  meeting  as  an  un- 
qualified success  in  point  of  numbers  and 
enthusiasm  and  in  the  variety  and  scope 
of  the  papers  and  discussions.  After  such  a 
gathering  one  could  come  back  to  work  in 
one's  own  little  field  with  fresh  hope  and 
inspiration,  feeling  that  one  is  helping  a 
little  to  carry  forward  a  great  movement 
for  humanity,  in  which  the  workers  are 
many  and  strong. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
papers  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Buckbee, 
Professor  Palmer  said:  We  have  held  a 
number  of  mothers'  meetings  but  find  that 
they  lacked  interest.  We  have  reached  our 
most  intelligent  people.  What  can  be  done 
to  make  our  meetings  more  interesting? 

Mrs.  Wilson :  Make  the  reading  and  study 
of  "The  Study  of  Child  Nature"  by  Har- 
rison a  part  of  your  program. 

Mrs.  McCracken:  We  have  had  three 
mothers'  meetings  attended  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  mothers  from  different  parts 
of  Pittsburg.  The  discussion  of  nutritious 
foods  at  the  first  meeting  did  not  appeal  to 
those  in  attendance.  We  then  took  up  such 
general  subjects  as  A  Good  Home,  Neglec- 
ted Children,  Children's  Defects,  etc.,  and 
met  with  better  results. 


Miss  Ross:  In  Altoona  mothers'  meet- 
ings are  held  in  connection  with  the  Kinder- 
garten each  month.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  large  attendance.  We  send  out 
invitations  stating  what  the  Kindergarten 
intends  to  do.  Mothers  are  asked  to  hand 
in  questions  pertaining  to  difficulties  in 
training  children.  Our  meetings  are  very 
successful,  and  much  good  work  is  done. 

Dr.  Becht:  Prof.  Fleshman,  have  we  em- 
phasized the  quantitative  side  of  teaching 
too  much  ?    Is  this  a  waste  of  time  ? 

Prof.  Fleshman :  It  is  not  entirely  a  waste 
of  time,  but  we  would  get  more  satisfactory 
results  by  placing  greater  stress  on  the 
quality  of  instruction. 

Prof.  Dietrick :  There  is  a  danger  in  mini- 
mizing the  physical  education  of  the 
child  on  account  of  a  lack  of  results.  Mind 
cannot  communicate  with  mind  except 
through  the  body.  Teachers  should  know 
biology  and  simple  experiments  should  not 
be  neglected. 

Prof.  Fleshman:  What  good  is  biology 
for  teachers  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  in 
a  model  school? 

Prof.  Dietrich:  A  great  deal  of  good. 
Biology  forms  a  basis  of  psychology,  and 
psychology  forms  a  basis  of  pedagogy.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  is  given 
in  Dr.  Bagley's  "  Educative  Process." 

Dr.  Becht:  We  are  open  to  the  criticism 
that  we  do  not  accomplish  anything  in  edu- 
cation. We  come  back  to  the  same  point 
from  which  we  started.  We  should  make 
child  study  the  center  of  a  problem  and 
have  our  members  work  and  report  upon 
some  specific  lines. 

During  the  business  meeting  following  the 
discussion  the  officers  of  the  Altoona  meet- 
ing were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Child  Study  Department  made 
the  following  report : 

"  I.  That  during  the  year  1906-7  at  least 
three  bulletins  or  leaflets  of  not  more  than 
four  pages  each  be  published  and  sent  to 
those  teachers  actually  engaged  in  active 
child  study  work,  with  a  view  of  unifying 
this  department  and  forming  a  nucleus  of 
workers  whose  object  will  be  to  make  the 
Child  Study  Department  a  real  force  in  the 
education  of  the  state. 

"2.  That  the  matter  and  form  of  these 
bulletins  be  arranged  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  of  whom  the  presi- 
dent should  be  chairman. 

"3.  That  we  encourage  the  organization 
of  teachers'  and  mothers'  clubs  with  a  view 
of  studying  in  a  simple  and  practical  way 
the  pupils'  physical  needs  and  defects ;  men- 
tal peculiarities,  particularly  along  the  line 
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of  sensory  or  motor  tendencies  and  their 
correction,  etc. 

^^4.  That  the  teachers  present  at  this 
meeting,  su£Bciently  interested  to  be  willing 
to  help  make  this  department  a  success  by 
preparing  papers,  aiding  in  the  discussions, 
submitting  questions,  or  in  other  ways  that 
may  suggest  themselves,  will  leave  their 
names  and  address  with  the  president,  that 
the  bulletins,  as  issued,  may  be  sent  to 
them." 

This  report  was  unanimously  approved, 
after  which  the  department  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  3. 


THE  sessions  of  this  department  were 
presided  over  by  Prof.  G.  D.  Robb,  of 
Altoona.  The  department  was  scheduled  to 
meet  in  one  of  the  class-rooms,  but  the  meet- 
ings were  so  well  attended  that  it  became 
necessary  tp  move  to  the  Auditorium.  The 
first  subject  for  discussion  was 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
COURSE. 

Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  stating  the  aims  of  such  a  course, 
setting  forth  that  the  course  should  be 
broadly  educational.  The  commercial  high 
school  is  in  no  sense  a  competitor  of  that 
familiar  institution,  the  business  school. 
The  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  fit  directly  for 
a  calling  while  the  aim  of  the  commercial 
high  school  is  at  the  most  to  prepare  for 
an  intelligent  apprentice.  The  high  school 
is  a  community  institution  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  it  should  concern  itself 
with  broad  policies  of  community  needs  and 
not  the  narrow  aim  of  fitting  any  one  class 
for  a  calling.  A  useful  education  can  be 
given  along  commercial  lines,  and  that  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  the  ends  of  culture.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  shorter  course 
and  adopt  a  full  four-year  course.  Anything 
short  of  this  would  cheapen  this  form  of 
education  and  make  the  commercial  course 
a  haven  for  an  inferior  class  of  students. 

The  speaker  then  reviewed  at  some 
length  the  chief  branches  to  be  introduced 
into  a  conomercial  course  and  pointed  out 
the  differences  which  should  exist  between 
these  branches  in  the  commercial  and  other 
departments  of  the  high  school.  Many  of 
the  general  subjects — English  history,  mod- 
em languages  and  science — ^were  recom- 
mended as  useful  in  the  commercial  course, 
and  in  addition  to  special  adaptations  of 
these  subjects  it  was  shown  that  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  instruction  in  the  technical 


branches  of  book-keeping,  shorthand,  etc., 
is  possible,  so  that  students  will  have  a 
preparation  to  take  hold  in  business  and 
make  themselves  useful.  In  conclusion, 
the  speaker  pointed  out  that  an  education 
might  be  extended  as  to  time  and  limited 
as  to  range,  or  limited  as  to  time  and  ex- 
tended as  to  range.  "Commercial"  is  of 
the  latter  sort. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  was  deferred 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
next  subject  on  the  program  was  taken  up. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE 
HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE   IN   GERMAN? 

The  paper  on  the  above  subject  was  read 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Leonard,  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  High  School,  as  follows: 

The  scope  of  a  high  school  course  in  Ger- 
man depends  on  what  a  high  school  is;  but 
I  shall  consider  only  a  high  school  which 
covers  the  four  years  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  college,  that  is,  the  third 
four  years  of  a  student's  life.  The  first  four 
years  should  be  spent  in  the  primary  school, 
the  second  four  years  in  the  grammar  school 
and  the  third  four  years,  while  the  pupil 
who  enters  school  at  the  legal  age  of  six  is 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  spent  in  the  high  school.  Now 
the  question  is:  What  should  be  the  scope 
of  a  course  in  German  during  these  high 
school  years?  A  one-year  course  in  a  for- 
eign language  should  not  be  tolerated,  so 
our  discussion  will  apply  to  a  course  cov- 
ering two,  three  or  four  years,  and  I  think 
that  practically  the  same  work  should  be 
done  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  without 
regard  to  its  prospective  length. 

The  aim  of  any  high  school  course  should 
be  to  give  the  best  possible  training  to  the 
powers  most  active  in  the  pupil's  mind  at 
the  high  school  age.  I  mean  that,  in  for- 
mulating our  ideal  of  attainment,  we  should 
think  more  of  the  pupil  than  of  the  subject- 
matter  he  studies;  we  should  think  more  of 
the  powers  which  the  pupil  carries  away 
with  him  as  a  part  of  his  being,  than  of  the 
records  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  Our 
bases  of  formulating  courses  of  study  still 
contain  too  much  subject-matter  and  too 
little  psychology  and  almost  no  pedagogy. 
In  framing  our  courses  of  study  and  con- 
sidering the  aim  of  certain  courses  we  need 
to  think  more  of  boys  and  less  of  books. 
The  only  thing  that  can  make  one  course 
of  study  better  than  another  is  its  better 
adaptability  to  the  mind-development  of  the 
pupils  who  are  taking  the  course. 

The  aim  through  the  first  year  of  a 
course  in  German  should  be  to  train  the  eye 
and  ear  to  form  and  the  memory  to  meaning 
of     German     words.       Vocabularies     and 
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model  sentences  should  receive  especial  em- 
phasis; the  primary  meaning  of  a  large 
nmnber  of  words  should  be  fixed  by  drill, 
oral  drill  to  train  the  ear  to  sounds  and 
written  drill  to  train  the  eye  to  signs;  in 
other  words  the  pupil  should  be  drilled  to 
correct  pronunciation,  correct  spelling  and 
primary  meaning  of  a  large  vocabulary  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  and  a  careful  study  of 
model  sentences  should  impress  upon  the 
pupils'  mind  the  way  in  which  these  words 
are  used  by  Germans.  The  pupil  will  not 
be  benefited  by  seeing  how  stumbling  begin- 
ners use  these  words,  t.  e.,  before  syntax  is 
carefully  studied,  so  first-year  classes  in 
German  should  not  be  asked  to  compose 
German  sentences.  This  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  during  the  first  year;  we  are  now 
training  eye  and  ear  to  form  and  memory 
to  meaning  and  we  want  only  correct  forms 
and  correct  meanings  until  the  powers  of 
discrimination  are  stronger.  During  the 
first  year  and  often  through  the  second  year 
in  the  high  school  the  memory  is  the  stu- 
dent's strongest  faculty  and  we  should  take 
advantage  of  this  fact  by  our  method  and 
accumulate  a  large  working  vocabulary  of 
the  most  useful  words  we  can  find.  Chiefly 
the  benefit  from  this  work  will  be  the  train- 
ing of  the  memory,  a  part  of  education  in 
which  American  schools  are  deplorably 
weak;  and  besides,  it  should  give  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  root  meanings  which  will 
allow  him  later  to  fix  his  attention  more 
closely  on  the  other  elements  which  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  a  sentence.  It  is 
the  bane  of  most  language  courses  that  stu- 
dents look  up  throughout  the  entire  course 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  common  words 
which  occurred  in  first  year  work.  Such 
bad  habits  waste  time  and  tend  to  make  the 
memory  like  a  sieve,  while  the  correct  kind 
of  drill  will  tend  to  make  it  like  a  reservoir. 
The  main  object  of  the  second  year's 
work  in  German  should  be  to  train  the  pupil 
to  the  ability  to  read  German.  Besides 
continuing  the  training  of  the  eye,  ear  and 
memory  as  in  the  first  year,  we  should  now 
train  as  much  as  possible  the  pupil's  power 
of  discrimination.  As  a  means  to  this  train- 
ing, the  secondary  meanings  of  words  stud- 
ied should  be  noted  and  the  syntax  of  texts 
read  should  be  carefully  studied.  Here  is 
the  place  where  strong  language  work 
should  be  done.  The  student  should  learn 
to  use  all  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true 
meaning  of  German  sentences.  Primary 
and  secondary  meanings  of  words,  inflec- 
tions, position,  context,  derivation  and  com- 
position of  words,  and  cognates,  should 
all  be  studied  and  their  relative  force  and 
value  in  determining  the  true  significance 
of  the  foreign  sentence  should  constantly  be 


noticed.  I  believe  and  maintain  that 
stronger  linraistic  work  should  precede  the 
literary  work  in  all  language  courses.  The 
study  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil  as  a 
means  of  undertanding  Latin  grammar  is  a 
woeful  mix-up  of  means  and  ends,  and  it  is 
no  better  to  use  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  Lessing  or  even  those  of  Storm, 
Riehl,  Heyse,  Seidel,  Baumbach  or  Meyer 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  age  and  stage 
the  pupil  should  receive  training  of  memory 
and  power  of  discrimination  and  not  train- 
ing in  appreciation,  so  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  in  German  should  be  linguistic 
and  not  literary.  Both  the  mind-develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  demands  this 
order  of  procedure.  This  linguistic  train- 
ing should  be  based  mostly  on  typical, 
graded  German  prose,  uncolored  by  any 
literary  style  and  untainted  by  any  passion, 
action  or  diction  which  will  mislead  as  to 
its  meaning  or  distract  the  student's  atten- 
tion from  a  careful,  consecutive  study  of 
the  usual  meaning  and  force  of  common 
German  words  and  sentences.  Neither  clas- 
sic nor  modem  literature  should  be  read 
until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power, 
through  rigid  training  in  language,  to  read 
independently  and  intelligently  the  prose  or 
poetry  of  that  grade  of  difficulty.  It  should 
be  the  scope  and  aim  of  even  a  two  years' 
high  school  course  in  German  to  give  the 
linguistic  training  necessary  to  read  intelli- 
gently the  German  language  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  purity.  This  training  is  from 
every  standpoint  the  best  that  can  be  given 
to  high  school  pupils.  Linguistic  training 
can  be  well  adapted  to  the  growing  minds- 
of  younger  high  school  pupils  while  literary 
training  can  hardly  be  successfully  carried 
on  below  the  last  year  in  the  high  schooL 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  subject-matter, 
language  training  in  general  belongs  to  the 
high  school  and  is  the  only  basis  for  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  literature  later;  and  even 
if  the  student  studies  German  no  longer  than 
two  years,  I  believe  that  the  linguistic  train- 
ing with  pure,  idiomatic  German  can  be 
made  as  strong  a  factor  in  his  education  as 
any  attempt  at  literary  work  with  classic 
materials  for  dissection. 

As  the  work  of  the  second  year  is  to  train 
the  pupil  to  read  intelligently  the  German 
language,  so  the  work  of  the  third  year, 
and  of  succeeding  years,  whether  spent  in 
the  high  school  or  college,  is  to  develop  the 
ability  to  read  appreciatively  German  lit- 
erature. It  is  much  easier  to  talk  about 
teaching  appreciation  than  it  is  to  teach  it, 
so  I  will  illustrate  the  principle  here  in- 
volved as  I  see  it. 

In  the  study  of  the  history  of  civilization 
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we  read  that  man  first  spent  his  energy  in 
procuring  substance  to  satisfy  his  material 
wants.  As  long  as  his  means  of  doing  this 
were  so  cumbersome  that  it  took  all  his 
energy  to  procure  this  maintenance  of  phys- 
ical life,  there  was  little  or  no  progress  in 
civilization,  no  culture  of  the  human  race. 
But  when  through  the  division  of  labor, 
inventions  and  settled  habits,  man  could 
supply  his  material  wants  by  spending  only 
part  of  his  energy,  he  used  the  remainder 
to  civilize  and  cultivate  himself.  Culture 
is  possible  only  where  there  is  energy  to 
support  it  Now,  appl3ring  this  principle  to 
language  study  in  its  broad  sense,  I  get  this 
condition:  If  the  student  is  to  get  the  cul- 
tural value  from  the  study  of  literature  he 
must  not  be  obliged  to  spend  all  his  energy 
on  the  purely  language  side  of  his  classic. 
If  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  done 
as  is  suggested  in  this  paper,  the  class  may 
shift  its  bearings,  so  to  speak,  in  the  thira 
year  and  get  more  on  the  thought  side  of 
the  text  in  hand,  but  this  position  should 
never  be  asstuned  until  the  vocabulary  and 
syntax  have  been  mastered  by  the  pupil. 
There  is  but  little  gained  when  a  teacher 
tries  to  teach  literary  beauty  while  the 
pupil  is  floundering  in  textual  difficulties. 
E^h  kind  of  work  should  be  kept  in  its 
place,  and  done  in  its  place. 

For  the  first  year  in  German  the  watch- 
word should  be  accumulation  of  vocabulary; 
for  the  second  year  the  watchward  should 
be  discrimination  of  exact  meanings;  and 
for  the  third  year  the  motto  should  be  m- 
terpretation  of  the  best  literature.  It  may 
well  fall  within  the  high  school  course  to 
study  some  masterpieces  in  German  when 
the  student  reaches  that  stage  in  language 
and  literary  study;  but  foreign  literature 
should  not  be  studied  instead  of  nor  in  ad- 
vance of,  native  literature.  The  ability  to 
use  good  English  and  to  appreciate  its  best 
literature  is  worth  too  much  to  be  relegated 
to  a  place  after  any  foreign  language  study. 

Is  the  plan  suggested  here  feasible  ?  Yes, 
it  is.  I  will  consider,  with  your  kind  in- 
dulgence, that  it  is  not  out  of  place  here, 
but  rather  in  place  to  tell  each  other  our 
personal  experiences  in  school  work  and  our 
news  regarding  the  results  obtained.  I 
have  taught  German  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  for  the  past  six  years  I  have  pursued 
the  work  as  outlined  here.  For  the  first 
two  years  texts  are  chosen  on  account  of 
their  purity  of  German  diction  and  lin- 
gtnsdc  excellence  rather  than  their  literarv 
or  rhetorical  beauty.  And  here  we  work 
hard  learning  to  read  German.  As  far  as 
language  work  is  concerned  the  students 
in  second  year  German  must  ascend  the 
steep  part  of  the  hill  and  it  is  a  necessary 


qualification  for  passing  on  to  the  litera- 
ture that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  read 
and  translate  texts  about  as  difficult  as  most 
of  the  commonly-read  texts  of  Storm,  Riehl, 
Benedix,  or  Schiller.  Then  in  third  year 
work  I  have  taken  up  a  comedy  and  studied 
the  conversational  style,  a  short  story  and 
studied  the  characters,  then  William  Tell 
and  studied  all  the  Uterary  qualities  that 
the  ability  of  the  class  would  permit.  And 
I  have  always  found  this  to  be  true,  that 
the  students  who  had  the  ability  to  read 
the  text  when  they  took  it  up  have  made 
good  progress  in  their  literary  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  poetic  qualities,  and  no 
others.  When  we  study  language  we  em- 
phasize language  and  when  we  study  liter- 
ature we  try  to  enjoy  it  as  literature.  For 
instance,  when  we  read  Immensee  we  ask 
no  questions  about  the  dative  case  or  the 
use  of  prepositions.  That  work  has  pre- 
ceded. In  the  graduating  class  of  the  past 
year  we  studied  those  simple,  beautiful,  sug- 
gestive pictures  which  pass  before  the  mind 
of  the  old  man  as  he  sits  with  folded  hands 
while  the  pale  moon-beam  passes  across  the 
frame  and  the  picture  of  Elizabeth.  The 
characters  of  Remhardt,  Elizabeth,  Eric  and 
the  mother  all  stood  out  so  real  that  we 
loved  and  pitied  them.  When  we  read  the 
last  sad  chapter  where  Elizabeth  said,  "  You 
will  never  return,"  and  Reinhardt  answered 
"  Never,"  there  was  breathless  attention  and 
many  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  The 
fates  of  these  people  were  as  real  to  the 
pupils  as  the  fates  of  schoolmates.  Many 
wanted  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of 
questions  that  arose  in  the  action.  Some 
pupils  asked  their  parents  for  a  copy  of 
Immensee  in  German  as  a  graduation  pres- 
ent. The  girl  that  had  the  German  oration 
at  the  commencement  wrote  on  the  causes  of 
Elizabeth's  unhappiness  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  secured  a  very  gratifying  result  of  my 
efforts,  for  all  the  class  loved  Immensee. 
I  believe  that  if  the  proper  linguistic  train- 
ing in  German  is  given  in  the  first  two  years 
a  majority  of  most  classes  can  be  led  to  see 
the  beauty  of  many  of  our  classic  gems. 
This,  by  all  means,  is  worth  while.  Our 
boys  and  girls  show  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  all  their  education  and  all  the  efforts 
toward  their  culture  as  much  by  what  they 
love  as  by  what  they  know.  I  should  not 
be  content  to  pass  through  even  a  three 
years'  course  in  German  with  a  bright  am- 
bitious class  of  young  Americans  and  not 
touch  them  at  all  on  the  culture  side.  It  is  a 
great  point  gained  if  we  can  aid  young 
people  to  begin  to  love  what  is  good  and 
noble  and  true.  So  let  me  conclude  this 
paper  by  saying  it  should  be  the  aim  and 
scope  of  the  high  school  course  in  German 
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to  train  the  pupil  to  read  intelligently  the 
German  language  and  to  begin  to  read  ap- 
preciatively the  German  literature. 

Supt.  Phillips,  Scranton :  I  agree  with  the 
first  speaker  in  much  that  he  says ;  but  poor 
spelling  is  to  be  found  in  other  departments 
than  the  commercial.  And  anyhow,  are  we 
not  criticizing  our  teaching  of  spelling  un- 
justly? In  Springfield,  where  records  of 
questions  and  results  of  examinations  have 
been  kept  for  fifty  years,  these  facts  have 
come  to  light:  Whereas  in  1844,  forty 
per  cent  of  the  work  turned  in  was  cor- 
rectly spelled,  in  1906  fifty-one  per  cent  was 
correct.  The  results  in  arithmetic  showed 
a  similar  improvement.  Sixty  years  ago 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  work  submitted 
was  correct;  in  1906,  sixty-one  percent. 
The  same  questions  were  used  in  the  1906 
tests  as  sixty  years  ago.  This  would  seem 
to  prove  that  children  spell  at  least  as  well 
as  they  ever  did  and  are  as  well  taught.  We 
have  wisely  lengthened  the  commercial 
course  to  four  years.  I  believe  in  giving 
this  course  all  the  dignity  possible.  The 
work  in  English  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  other  courses.  I  have  spoken  onry  of 
spelling  because  we  are  apt  to  magnify  the 
work  of  the  past  and  forget  the  good  work 
of  the  present.  I  am  interested  to  know 
that  the  two  and  three  year  courses  have 
proved  unsuccessful  as  compared  with  the 
four  year  course.  Many  people  feel  that 
making  the  course  so  long  defeats  its  ob- 
ject. In  our  first  year  the  course  is  fixed; 
in  the  second  year  studies  are  elective.  It 
has  repeatedly  forced  itself  on  me  that  the 
short  course  is  of  no  value  even  from  the 
mere  standpoint  of  money-making,  the 
pupils  graduating  too  young  to  be  employed 
Students  graduating  from  other  depart- 
ments who  subsequently  took  the  commer- 
cial course  have  proved  the  most  success- 
ful. We  are  now  conducting  a  four  year 
course  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreutzpointer,  Altoona:  The 
commercial  course  ought  to  be  enriched  by 
the  study  of  trade  conditions.  I  have  heard 
complaints  of  the  ignorance  of  American 
agents  concerning  the  conditions  in  the 
countries  where  they  try  to  do  business.  As 
an  instance  of  this  I  might  relate  the  ex- 
perience of  a  traveling  man  who  repre- 
sented a  furniture  house  in  Michigan.  He 
went  to  a  certain  town  in  Mexico,  but  as 
he  did  not  understand  trade  conditions  there 
and  could  not  speak  Spanish,  having  con- 
tinually to  secure  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter, he  sold  nothing.  A  German 
salesman  came  there  the  next  day,  a  man 
who   understood   trade   conditions   in  that 


coimtry,  and  who  spoke  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  sold  $10,000  worth  of  goods. 
Adjourned 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING, 

In  referring  to  the  papers  of  the  pre- 
ceding session.  Dr.  Stahr  said:  Yesterday's 
papers  were  good;  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  there  are  two  aims  in  the  study  of 
German.  If  the  object  is  to  know  the  lit- 
erature of  the  language,  then  the  method 
of  the  author  of  the  paper  is  right  But 
after  all  a  living  language  ought  to  be 
spoken,  and  to  that  end  the  student  must 
be  required  to  formulate  thought  in  that 
language. 

ARE  THE  COLLEGES  DEMANDING  TOO  MUCH  OF 
THE    HIGH    SCHOOLS? 

Prof.  Adams,  of  Millersburg:  At  the  Wil- 
liamsport  meeting  of  the  High  School  De- 
partment Miss  Matthews,  of  Altoona,  be- 
wailed the  fact  that  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  mathematics  are  so  exten- 
sive as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  in- 
tensive work.  I  have  heard  the  same  criti- 
cism from  teachers  of  other  branches.  Dr. 
Balliet  has  said  that  the  present  college 
entrance  requirements  are  absurd,  and  that 
until  a  tree  grew  from  the  top  down  the 
colleges  should  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
lower  schools  what  they  ought  to  teach. 
This  is  an  acute  problem  in  most  places 
where  there  are  small  high  schools.  The 
unpleasant  situation  has  grown  out  of  the 
complacency  of  the  high  schools  themselves. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  college  courses  were 
not  equal  to  the  courses  of  good  high 
schools  to-day.  So  rapidly  have  they  grown 
that  the  college  and  university  ideas  have 
become  confused  and  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency toward  extremes.  The  high  school 
considered  as  the  third  four  years  of  the 
pupil's  school  life  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
But  some  high  schools  have  been  stretched 
out  of  shape  in  trying  to  fill  this  position. 
To  meet  college  entrance  requirements  is 
the  highest  ambition  of  some  high  schools. 
Now  the  college  has  the  right  to  make  any 
demands  that  it  wants,  but  the  small  high 
school  will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
great  majority  of  its  pupils  if  it  makes  the 
meeting  of  these  demands  its  foremost 
object.  I  believe  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  high  school  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  prefer 
the  higher  life  rather  than  to  make  a  fine 
living.  It  is  of  more  importance  for  him 
to  know  how  to  use  his  hands  than  to  relate 
the  love  affairs  of  Dido.  I  believe  that 
there  is  as  much  educational  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  one  as  from  the  other. 
President  Eliot  says  that  he  could  not  pass 
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the  entrance  examinations  to  Harvard 
Probably  Harvard  has  come  to  realize  this 
ridicoious  condition  of  affairs,  and  conces- 
sions are  being  made  to  high  schools,  al- 
though as  yet  not  enough  have  been  made. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
affairs?  It  is  that  the  high  school  side 
has  never  been  heard  from.  Let  the  high 
school  people,  therefore,  unite  and  see  if 
we  can  not  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  The  colleges  are  demanding  too 
much,  not  from  the  larger  high  schools, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  too  much  from  the 
smaller  ones  where  the  greater  number  of 
pupils  are  to  be  found.  The  trouble  can 
be  settled  only  by  representatives  of  both 
institutions  getting  together  and  working 
oat  a  plan.  If  we  can  harmonize  the  work 
of  the  college  with  the  work  of  the  smaller 
high  school  the  student  will  graduate  just 
as  well  and  the  college  will  do  no  less  work. 
The  present  evil  in  our  small  high  schools 
is  that  in  attempting  to  meet  the  present 
coDege  entrance  requirements  the  work  be- 
comes too  extensive.  The  present  require- 
ments ought  to  be  changed. 

Prof.  Wallize,  Milton:  Are  the  colleges 
demanding  anything  of  the  high  schools? 
Prof,  luong,  Bedford:  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
smaller  high  schools.  The  pupils  who  are 
preparing  for  college  get  the  chief  attention 
and  the  others  suffer.  And  yet  the  com- 
munity demands  that  the  high  school  fit 
pupils  for  the  college. 

Prof.  Leonard :  Of  what  are  the  colleges 
demanding  too  much  from  the  high  schools  ? 
Too  much  subject-matter?  That  may  be. 
Too  much  mental  development  ?  No.  The 
college  is  compelled  to  state  its  requirements 
in  units  of  subject-matter,  and  the  high 
school  teacher  must  crowd  the  children's 
memories  even  to  the  point  of  disgust  in 
order  to  cover  this  ground.  If  this  situation 
is  brought  about  by  what  the  colleges  de- 
mand then  the  high  school  is  doing  too 
much  for  the  college.  The  business  of  the 
high  schools  is  to  get  on  to  a  sound  psy- 
chological basis  for  high  school  teaching, 
and  develop  mind,  not  cram  for  college.  I 
have  seen  college  entrance  questions  that 
left  practically  nothing  for  the  college  to 
do  in  that  subject.  All  the  work  was  to  be 
done  in  the  preparatory  school.  We  high 
school  teachers  must  have  nothing  else  at 
heart  than  the  welfare  of  our  pupils,  whe- 
ther we  meet  college  demands  or  not. 

Prof.  Wilson,  Milton:  We  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish between  college  and  university  re- 
quirements. I  think  that  the  better  class  of 
high  schools  are  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  colleges.  In  my  high  school  we  pay 
no  attention  to  college  demands.    We  have 


no  business  to  have  a  college  preparatory 
high  school — to  spend  the  people's  money 
for  the  preparation  of  a  few  pupils  for  col- 
lege when  the  greater  majority  never  go 
there.  It  is  our  business  as  high  school, 
teachers  to  get  near  to  the  people  and  give 
them  what  they  want. 

Prof.  O'Day,  Honesdale:  Until  we  have 
a  better  method  of  measuring  intellectual 
attainments  there  is  no  other  method  of 
stating  college  entrance  requirements  than 
in  terms  of  subject-matter.  I  think  that 
the  smaller  high  school  ought  to  prepare 
for  college.  What  is  good  training  for  the 
would-be  college  stixdent  is^  good  training 
for  the  pupils  who  stay  at  home.  The  col- 
leges are  really  demanding  nothing  of  us, 
but  we  ought  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
quirements. Do  you  remember  any  pupils 
from  any  of  the  smaller  high  schools  who 
have  done  poor  work  in  college?  I  do  not 
That  tells  the  story. 

Dr.  Stahr:  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  there 
was  published  several  years  ago  a  scathing 
article  on  the  subject  of  college  preparation. 
The  author  took  the  ground  that  teachers 
thought  only  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments and  their  teaching  degenerated  into 
mere  cramming.  There  is  some  force  in 
the  author's  criticism,  and  I  should  like  to 
remind  high  school  teachers  of  what  Mr. 
Henderson  says  in  his  book.  Education  and 
the  Higher  Life, — "  Education  is  a  process 
that  must  be  taken  as  a  whole."  There 
should  be  no  attempt  to  separate  moral  and 
physical  from  intellectual  development  in 
the  training  of  the  child.  All  grades  of 
school  work  ought  to  be  correlated  so  that 
there  would  be  no  jarring  when  the  pupil 
goes  from  one  grade  to  another.  The  col- 
leges ought  to  lay  down  their  requirements 
with  that  thought  in  mind.  The  high  school 
course  ordinarily  contains  too  much  for  the 
college  preparatory  work  to  be  well  done. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  boy  who  is 
to  take  up  certain  work  in  college  to  be 
compelled  to  study  the  same  branches  in 
the  high  school.  All  high  school  pupils 
ought  to  study  the  same  branches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  but  the  work  ought 
to  be  differentiated  during  the  later  years. 
Do  the  colleges  demand  too  much  ?  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  requirements  of  va- 
rious colleges  and  tmiversities,  and  I  think 
that  their  requirements  are  rather  too  high. 
They  should  not  require  so  much  work, 
and  should  conduct  their  examinations  on 
such  a  plane  that  you  and  I,  Mr.  President, 
could  pass.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  we 
could  get  the  high  schools  to  prepare  pupils 
for  entrance  without  any  trouble.  I  am 
glad  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  co-operate. 
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I  have  been  working  for  that  for  some 
years. 

Prof.  Adams:  Dr.  Stahr  has  got  at  the 
kernel  of  the  question.  I  am  glad  that  he 
admits  that  the  requirements  are  too  high. 
One  speaker  on  this  subject  said  that  we 
will  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  tax-payers 
if  we  prepare  pupils  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege. My  experience  has  been  to  the  con- 
trary. There  is  a  demand  that  we  shall  do 
just  that. 

Prof.  Armstrong,  Pittsburg:  College  en- 
trance requirements  are  unreasonably  high, 
both  in  the  amount  of  subject-matter  and 
mental  development  required.  Our  text- 
books, too,  are  written  by  college  men  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  secondary 
school.  High  school  teachers  ought  to  rise 
in  displeasure  and  tell  the  college  people 
that  they  are  demanding  results  from  eigh- 
teen-year-old pupils  that  they  themselves  do 
not  get  from  men  of  twenty-one.  The  col- 
leges assume  a  mental  grasp  on  the  part  of 
high  school  pupils  that  they  do  not  have. 
If  the  college  wants  to  know  the  power  of 
high  school  pupils  let  it  take  the  opinion  of 
the  high  school  teacher.  That  would  be  of 
more  value  than  any  form  of  certificate. 
High  school  men  are  honest  and  know 
their  pupils,  and  a  letter  from  them  would 
be  of  more  value  than  an  examination. 

Prof.  George:  My  experience  is  that  the 
colleges  demand  more  than  it  is  in  the 
ability  of  the  high  school  pupils  to  do  well. 
They  must  be  driven  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  reach  the  mark.  After  entering  the  col- 
lege the  work  is  easy.  My  graduates  often 
tell  me  that  they  do  not  have  to  work  nearly 
as  hard  after  entering  as  they  did  in  my 
school.  It  is  demanded  of  our  school  that 
we  prepare  for  given  colleges  and  even 
universities.  We  do  it.  But  to  my  mind 
the  work  is  too  heavy  for  pupils  of  that  age, 
and  the  standard  in  the  colleges  themselves 
is  too  low. 

Prof.  Dysart,  Pittsburg:  We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  relation  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college.  There  is  also  a 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  the  big  and 
little  high  schools.  Many  of  the  smaller 
high  schools  are  pretending  to  do  more 
work  than  they  can  in  their  short  term 
with  their  inadequate  equipment.  They 
ought  to  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  can 
not  do  the  work  of  the  larger  four  year 
high  schools,  and  agree  to  do  three  years' 
work  of  the  four  year  course,  and  do  it  well. 
Then  pupils  who  wished  to  do  so  could  take 
the  last  year  in  a  larger  school,  if  they 
wished  to  prepare  for  college,  and  there 
would  be  no  confusion. 


HOW    MUCH    TIME    SHOULD    BE    DEVOTED    TO 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 

HIGH    SCHOOL? 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  this  subject 
being  absent,  the  general  discussion  was 
entered  into  at  once. 

Prof.  Ashby,  Elizabeth:  This  question  is 
of  more  importance  in  the  smaller  than  in 
the  larger  high  schools.  In  my  section  we 
need  a  great  many  teachers,  and  the  high 
school  graduates  do  the  work.  Our  question 
is  how  to  arrange  our  work  so  that  some 
of  our  pupils  can  go  out  as  teachers,  some 
as  office  clerks,  and  some  as  college  stu- 
dents. We  have  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
pupils  for  college,  but  to  do  all  of  these 
things  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Prof.  Jones,  Chester  Co.:  Our  people 
want  the  pupils  prepared  for  business  Ufe 
principally,  so  I  devote  some  time  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  a  review  of  the 
common  branches.  I  do  this  because  I 
found  that  the  graduates  from  many  three 
year  high  schools  could  not  pass  a  teacher's 
examination.    My  pupils  can. 

Prof.  George :  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the 
review  of  the  common  branches  in  the  high 
school.  I  begin  these  reviews  in  the  fresh- 
man year  and  think  I  get  better  results  by 
beginning  them  there.  I  give  this  work 
not  only  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching,  but  to  all.  In  ten  years 
not  one  of  our  pupils  has  applied  to  Supt. 
Hamilton  for  a  certificate  and  failed  to  get 
it.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  wise  to  review 
the  common  branches  in  the  high  school, 
whatever  may  be  the  end  that  the  pupil  has 
in  view. 

Prof.  Wagner,  Bellefonte:  What  gram- 
mar school  subjects  would  you  review  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  course? 

Prof.  George :  With  college  and  business 
students,  arithmetic  and  grammar;  with 
pupils  preparing  for  teaching  I  would  add 
history. 

Prof.  Jones:  How  do  you  review — 
throughout  the  term  or  all  at  one  time? 

Prof.  George:  I  carry  along  the  reviews 
throughout  the  term. 

Prof.  Ziegler,  Ashbum:  To  me  the  real 
question  is  to  make  the  pupils  think.  It  is 
not  hard  to  cram  pupils  so  that  they  can 
pass  a  teachers'  examination  before  they  are 
seventeen  years  old.  But  they  will  not  have 
learned  to  think.  In  our  school  we  do  not 
care  so  much  whether  the  pupil  has  done 
so  much  of  this  or  that,  but  whether  he  has 
learned  to  think  for  himself. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Dixon,  Newcastle:  What  is 
the  length  of  the  course  in  Prof.  George's 
school  ? 

Prof.  George:  Three  years. 
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Prof.  Dixon:  Do  your  pupils  go  to  col- 
lege on  your  certificate  ? 

Prof.  George :  Yes, 

Prof.  Dixon:  We  have  hard  work  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  college  without  doing  any 
grammar  school  work.  In  order  to  solve 
this  question  we  must  differentiate  after  the 
first  year.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
all  pupils  should  take  the  same  course. 

Prof.  Robb  at  this  time  announced  that 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Hig^  School 
Department  would  occur  in  Williamsport, 
Dec.  27th  and  28th,  1906. 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY  MORNING, 
The  session  was  devoted  to  a  round  table 
discussion  of  the  question 

THE  TOWNSHIP    HIGH    SCHOOLS    AND    THEIR 
PROBLEMS. 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Robb,  Prof.  Davis, 
of  Steelton,  took  the  chair  and  introduced 
the  leader  of  the  discussion,  Prof.  Milford 
F.  Pletcher,  of  Blanchard,  Pa.,  who  read 
the  following  paper: 

The  township  high  school  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  rural  districts  in  the  line  of  edu- 
cation and  in  raising  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship. While  these  schools  are  open  to 
criticism,  I  have  failed  to  see  how  the  same 
good  can  be  accomplished  through  any  other 
medium.  You  will  have  to  pardon  me  in 
opening  this  discussion  if  I  refer  to  my 
own  school,  as  I  am  more  able  to  speak  of 
it  than  any  other,  although  I  have  tried  to 
find  the  problems  which  confront  a  num- 
ber of  these  schools  throughout  our  section. 
Some  of  these  exist  not  only  in  the  various 
township  high  schools,  but  in  the  borough 
and  city  high  schools  as  well. 

The  course  we  have  aimed  to  follow  is 
the  one  laid  down  for  us  by  our  worthy 
state  superintendent  and  which  seems  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  our  section.  In 
oar  school  we  carry  arithmetic  through  the 
whole  course  and  give  especial  attention  to 
the  common  branches  in  the  last  ten  weeks 
of  the  last  year,  although  the  course  is 
pliable,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  and  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  greatest 
nmnber.  As  it  seems  impossible  to  have  an 
elective  course  in  a  school  with  but  two 
teachers,  yet  we  can,  by  consulting  the 
pupils,  do  much  to  help  them  along  the 
line  of  their  various  chosen  professions. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  conditions 
which,  though  to  you  ihey  may  seem  easy  to 
sohre,  yet,  when  advanced  by  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  in  a  community,  make  a 
serious  proposition  to  overcome,  and  the 
organization  is  greatly  impeded.  In  a  num- 
ber of  communities  the  critics  have 
said  that    '^the    high    school    should    not 


be  established  because  it  is  not  practical, 
that  is,  the  branches  taught  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  average  boy  or  girl  to  know 
in  order  to  follow  the  ordinary  vocations 
of  life."  These  critics  say:  "The  expense 
incurred  is  too  p^reat,  and  the  outcome  will 
not  justify  the  mvestment.  The  time  used 
in  studying  these  various  branches  is  lost 
The  high  school  question  will  die  out  after 
some  of  the  teachers  find  they  can  not 
create  new  positions  for  themselves  by 
which  means  they  can  increase  their 
salary."  After  these  conditions  have  been 
discussed  pro  and  con,  the  decision  being 
generally  favorable  to  the  high  school,  one 
important  question  yet  remains  and  that  is, 
the  location  of  the  school.  This  often 
causes  much  jealousy  and  has  proved  almost 
disastrous  to  some  schools,  as  without  the 
support  of  the  entire  district  the  school  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  many  ways.  I 
find  this  dissatisfaction  in  my  community, 
and  one  of  my  hardest  tasks  has  been  to  get 
the  citizens  of  the  district  to  understand 
that  it  is  a  district  school,  not  a  local  school, 
where  all  in  the  same  district  will  be  given 
and  have  been  given  equal  rights  and 
privileges. 

It  may  be  that  by  this  time  the  school 
has  progressed  far  enough  to  have  its  first 
class  graduate.  Then  comes  the  question 
which  has  been  discussed  here  so  much: 
What  attainments  have  the  graduates? 
What  are  they  fitted  for?  The  critic  may 
have  a  boy  or  girl  to  graduate  whom  he  ex- 
pects, after  this  great  amount  of  knowledge 
has  been  given  him  at  this  great  expense, 
to  walk  out  into  the  world  and  immediately 
become  a  genius.  He  should  be  able  to 
enter  any  college,  pass  any  teachers'  exami- 
nation and  then  be  urged  to  accept  any  posi- 
tion which  the  community  considers  im- 
portant When  this  does  not  take  place 
the  school  is  roundly  condemned  a;>  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  of  no  use  whatever. 
These  conditions  gradually  disappeai.  The 
plan  of  the  school  is  understood  and  then 
the  teacher  can  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  its  curriculum. 

A  question  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion is,  How  to  grade,  or  rather,  what  stan- 
dard should  he  set  for  admission  into  the 
high  school?  The  pupils  coming  from  so 
many  different  schools  in  the  country,  from 
so  many  different  teachers,  present  many 
problems  for  the  high  school  principal. 
Some  of  these  pupils  have  been  taught  by 
teachers  who  make  hobbies  of  certain 
branches,  and  thus  are  unevenly  or 
inharmoniously  developed.  Centraliza- 
tion, district  supervision,  and  other 
means,  I  believe,  will  very  materially  help 
to   solve,  this   problem.     Whether   or   not 
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these  high  schools  are  attempting  too  much 
remains  to  be  seen;  but  I  feel  proud  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  boys  attend  these  schools, 
traveling  on  foot  ten  miles  per  day,  gradu- 
ate, secure  admission  to  some  of  the  strong- 
est colleges,  compete  successfully  with  their 
city  cousins  and  even  become  honor  men. 

Another  great  tendency  is  for  those  who 
graduate  from  these  schools  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  without  any  profes- 
sional training.  While  the  high  school 
graduates  are  honestly  winning,  I  believe, 
a  preference  over  some  of  the  tochers  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  higher 
branches,  yet  I  do  not  believe  the  mission 
of  these  schools  is  to  train  teachers;  and 
therefore,  because  the  course  is  not  thorough 
enough,  this  tendency  should  be  discour- 
aged. Time  will,  I  believe,  solve  all  of 
these  problems  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  work  of  education. 

Question:  How  do  you  get  your  pupils 
to  school  ? 

Prof.  Fletcher:  The  pupils  find  ways  to 
get  to  school  themselves.  Two  boys  walked 
ten  miles  daily  to  attend  our  school. 

Question:  Is  it  not  better  to  have  cen- 
tralization than  a  township  high  school  and 
scattered  graded  schools?  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  classification 
when  the  pupils  come  to  the  high  school, 
because  the  different  teachers  have  their 
own  particular  hobbies  and  the  pupils  are 
specially  prepared  along  that  line.  This 
matter  can  be  regulated  in  boroughs  and 
cities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  reach  in  rural 
communities.  Another  thing:  Where  there 
is  a  borough  in  a  township  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  the  township  join  with 
the  borough  in  sustaining  a  high  school. 
Sometimes  a  feeling  of  jealousy  interferes 
so  that  nothing  can  be  done;  but  if  the 
thing  could  be  worked  there  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

Prof.  Martindell,  Humeville:  We  have 
had  pupils  conveyed  to  our  schools  by  trol- 
ley. The  trolley  service  costs  us  about  $500 
per  year.  We  have  thought  that  the  con- 
veyance of  the  smallest  children  for  con- 
siderable distances  was  a  mistake.  There 
is  always  some  danger  from  exposure.  By 
small  children  I  mean  those  who  are  taking 
the  first  six  years'  work.  For  such  it  would 
be  better  if  they  attended  school  in  their 
own  immediate  neighborhoods. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Jones:  Whether  a  township 
can  maintain  a  high  school  is  not  a  question. 
The  point  is  whether  they  want  to.  I  have 
known  townships  where  the  people  were  at 
first  opposed  to  the  high  school  idea,  but 
after  a  little  experience  changed  their  minds 
entirely.  I  have  known  cases  of  pupils  rent- 
ing rooms  and  taking  with  them  every  week 


enough  provisions  to  last  for  a  week  in 
order  that  they  might  attend  a  high  school 
This  question,  however,  I  should  like  to 
have  answered.  How  are  pupib  admitted 
to  your  high  school&— on  the  examination 
of  the  principal  or  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent? In  our  township  the  pupils  are 
admitted  on  the  examination  of  the  super- 
intendent. This  makes  it  very  nice  for  the 
principal,  who  is  thus  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter. 

Question :  Does  not  the  Act  of  1905  say 
that  the  principal  must  examine? 

Prof.  Jones:  The  Act  says  that  he  must 
examine  the  pupils  that  come  to  the  high 
school  from  his  township. 

Supt  Hamilton:  The  Act  says  that  the 
only  requirement  for  admission  shall  be 
an  examination  for  admission  by  the  prin- 
cipal if  the  pupils  come  from  outside  dis- 
tricts. The  inequality  of  pupils  who  apply 
for  admission  to  the  high  schools  can  be 
overcome  by  extending  closer  supervision. 
Let  the  township  high  school  principal  have 
the  supervision  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  all  the  schools  of  his  township. 
Let  him  examine  the  pupils,  and  this  lade 
of  uniformity  will  disappear.  The  ques- 
tion of  township  high  schools  in  Allegheny 
County  is  different  from  that  in  most  coun- 
ties. Our  county  is  densely  populated  and 
the  pupils  from  rural  districts  attend  the 
borough  high  schools.  This  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty  where  it  can  be 
carried  out. 

Prof.  George:  Supt.  Hamilton's  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  high  school  principal  exam- 
ining the  grammar  school  pupils  of  the 
township  is  a  good  one.  I  have  done  it 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  sent  the  ques- 
tions for  six  or  seven  tests  a  year  to  the 
teachers  of  the  different  schools,  who  them- 
selves conducted  the  examinations  and  sent 
some  of  the  papers  to  me.  This  kept  the 
outside  schools  in  touch  with  the  hig^ 
schools  and  produced  good  results.  It  also 
helped  the  pupils  in  that  when  they  came  to 
the  high  school  they  knew  about  what  to 
expect  If  townships  could  be  united  with 
boroughs  much  better  work  could  be  done  for 
both.  We  recently  had  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  high  school.  Out  of  54  ap- 
plicants 22  were  from  the  surrounding 
townships.  Others  will  come  from  nearby 
boroughs.  This  is  a  help  to  us  and  to  the 
townships  and  boroughs.  Because  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  we  have  the  bet- 
ter courses  we  can  offer  and  the  stronger 
faculty  we  can  employ.  Last  year  the  tui- 
tion fees  of  outside  pupils  in  our  school 
amounted  to  $1,665. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  The  present  law  as  to 
township  high  schools  is  unjust.     It  ought 
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to  provide  that  any  little  township  which 
has  no  high  school  of  its  own  and  sends 
a  pupil  to  the  high  school  of  a  larger  town- 
ship shall  have  the  state  appropriation 
rather  than  the  township  which  has  the 
Ug^  school  The  Act  is  unjust  in  that  it 
discriminates  in  favor  of  the  larger  tOMm- 
ships. 

Sttpt  G>ndron,  Blairsville:  The  difficulty 
that  we  encounter  is  that  townships  where 
there  is  a  short  term  will  not  pay  the  full 
tuition  of  the  pupils  whom  they  send  to  high 
schools  where  there  is  a  longer  term. 

Supt  Shipman:  We  have  several  such 
pupils.  The  pupils  in  the  high  schools  were 
paid  for  in  full.  For  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  the  charge  for  the  extra  tuition  was 
struck  out  by  the  township  boards.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  a  decision  by  State 
Superintendent  Schaeffer. 

Prof.  Wilson,  Milton:  We  have  collected 
the  entire  tuition  from  the  parents  of  such 
diildrcn  and  they  have  sued  the  school 
boards. 

Prot  George:  Our  townships  pay  without 
questioiL 

Prof.  Davis:  We  have  the  same  experi- 
ence. 

Supt  Shipman:  What  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  charge  for  tuition  ?  Is  it  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  grades,  or  is  it  to  be  a  fixed 
charge? 

Scwic  one :  We  put  the  high  school  tui- 
tion as  low  as  possible. 

Prof.  Wilson :  We  raised  it  We  did  not 
want  to  encourage  outside  townships  to 
send  their  children  to  us. 

Some  one:  We  want  to  encourage  such 
action.  We  charge  only  $2.25  per  month. 
This  helps  us  to  sustain  our  school. 

Supt  Hamilton:  Pittsburg  charges  $10 
per  month. 

Prof.  George:  We  charge  $5,  which  is 
less  than  the  cost 

Prof.  Creasy:  Has  there  been  a  legal 
decision  as  to  the  payment  of  tuition  of 
pupils  who  attend  a  school  in  a  neighboring 
township  where  the  term  is  longer. 

Supt  Shipman:  The  decision  of  the 
State  Superintendent  is  binding  until 
there  is  further  legislation. 

Supt  Hamilton:  In  my  judgment  the 
State  Superintendent's  opinion  is .  worth 
nothing  in  a  matter  like  this.  There  has 
been  no  decision  of  the  courts.  It  is  equity 
that  the  extra  work  should  be  paid  for. 
Many  questions  will  arise  under  that  Act. 
The  conditions  were  not  understood  when 
it  was  framed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dis- 
trict which  has  on  one  side  of  it  a  township 
maintaining  a  high  school  where  they 
charge  $5  per  month,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  township  where  ^e  charge  is  $10  per 


month,  and  the  parent  can  decide  where 
his  child  is  to  go.  Another  question  that 
arises  is  this — ^if  a  district  maintains  a 
two-year  high  school,  must  it  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  such  children  as  wish  to  take  an 
additional  two  years'  course  in  a  four-year 
high  school.    The  courts  must  decide. 

Some  one:  The  Act  says  "nearby  high 
school."    We  think  that  means  the  nearest 

Supt.  Hamilton:  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

Adjourned. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


IN  the  absence  of  Miss  Goodenough,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nature  Study  Department, 
because  of  death  in  her  family.  City  Supt. 
Charles  S.  Foos  presided  at  the  meeting  of 
this  department  held  at  8 :30  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Prof.  George 
Parke  Singer,  of  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence, Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock 
Haven,  upon 

NATURE  STUDY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 

"  Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these 
boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts.  Facts 
alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else 
and  root  out  everything  else.  You  can  only 
form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon 
facts.  Nothing  else  will  ever  be  of  any 
service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  bring  up  my  own  children  and 
this  is  the  principle  upon  which  I  bring  up 
these  children.  Stick  to  facts,  sir."  So 
Dickens,  the  master  of  pedagogy,  introduces 
Thomas  Gradgrind,  "A  man  of  realities,  a 
man  of  facts  and  calculations,"  the  chief 
personage  in  "Hard  Times,"  which  was 
written  as  Dickens's  earnest  protest  against 
the  science  then  taught  in  English  schools. 

I  fear  the  story  of  Sissy  Jupe,  the  jocky's 
daughter,  and  her  experiences  in  Grad- 
grind's  school  has  far  too  many  parallels 
in  our  own  schools  to-day  where  the  nature 
study  period  is  too  often  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science  which  the  teicher 
has  read  from  a  so-called  nature-study  book 
and  which  she  demands  to  be  reproduced 
in  an  oral  or  written  lesson. 

How  shocking  that  Sissy  could  not  form 
a  definition  for  a  horse  when  the  master 
called  upon  her  the  first  day  she  was  a 
pupil  in  the  school!  What  appalling  ig- 
norance! And  how  scientific  the  answer 
of  Bitzer,  the  bright  boy:  "Quadruped, 
graminivorous,  forty  teeth,  namely:  twenty- 
four  grinders,  four  eye-teeth  and  twelve 
incisors,  etc.,  etc.  Hoofs  hard  but  requiring 
to  be  shod  with  iron;  age  known  by  marks 
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in  the  teeth."  Sissy  Jupe  not  know  what 
a  horse  is  ?  Why  she  Imew  everything  about 
their  habits  and  dispositions;  loved  them 
dearly,  as  they  had  been  her  daily  com- 
panions for  years.  Well  might  Gradgrind, 
Bitzer  and  M'Choakumchild  sit  at  her  feet 
and  be  instructed  by  her  on  this  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  nature  study,  than 
to  hold  her  up  as  an  ignoramus  in  the  facts 
of  natural  science. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  author  of  Nature 
Study  and  Life,  thinks  that  the  "greatest 
difficulty  just  now  in  making  clear  distinc- 
tions between  nature  study  and  science  is 
concerned  with  the  purely  scientific  train- 
ing of  the  teachers.  They  have  had  tech- 
nical biology,  or  botany  and  zoology,  either 
in  college  or  at  normal  schools  under  col- 
lege educated  instructors.  They  have  not 
been  given  the  nature  study  point  of  view, 
and  consequently  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  give  lessons  on  plants  and  animals  they 
have  nothing  else  and  consequently  can 
teach  only  college  science.  This  situation 
las  drawn  the  dreariest  train  of  absurdities 
in  its  wake  to  be  found  in  our  whole  educa- 
*tional  system,  lessons  (?)  in  the  classifica- 
nions  of  animals  and  plants  the  students  have 
uiever  seen  or  heard  of,  technical  details  of 
tform  and  structure  which,  with  the  difficult 
terminology,  are  wholly  meaningless  and 
unrelated  to  any  interest  of  either  the  chil- 
dren or  the  community. 

Prof.  Hodge  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
nature  study  that  will  bring  the  child  out 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  a  genuine  and 
abiding  love  of  nature  and  says  that  the 
thing  that  has  stirred  him  to  the  quick  in 
this  whole  subject  is  the  hatred  and  con- 
sequent abuse  of  nature  which  Gradgrind 
methods  develop  in  the  child. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Berkeley,  Gal., 
says:  "The  term  nature  study  may  be  ap- 
propriately used  for  all  that  direct  observa- 
tion and  study  of  natural  phenomena  which 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  elementary 
school.  Nature  study  has  to  do  with  the 
raw  materials  of  science,  but  is  not  science 
as  that  term  should  be  used.  It  is  not  even 
elementary  science  if  by  science  we  mean 
the  co-ordinating,  arranging  and  systematiz- 
ing the  facts  of  nature.  Facts  will  be  ac- 
quired, but  that  is  not  the  main  object. 
There  should  be  a  gradual  shifting  of  em- 
phasis in  nature  study  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  distinction  between 
nature  study  and  science  is  most  marked 
in  the  lower  grades.  Here  the  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  side  of  interest,  upon  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  and  senses,  and  the  ma- 
terials used  should  be  from  the  home  en- 
vironment. In  the  more  advanced  portion 
of  the  course,  although  the  subject  should 


still  be  developed  from  the  side  of  interest, 
there  must  come  an  increasing  use  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  a  greater  value  must 
be  attached  to  the  choice  and  use  of  ma- 
terial." 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts,  believes  that  "sciences  deal  with 
fundamentals  and  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  any  elementary  course  in  a 
given  science  is  much  like  another  in  the 
same  science.  The  principles  to  be  taught 
are  the  same,  the  method  chiefly  varies. 
Nature  study,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
deal  with  fundamentals.  It  concerns  itself 
with  details.  Fundamentals  are  few,  detaib 
are  infinite.  One  of  the  greatest  differ- 
ences between  science  and  nature  study 
rests  upon  these  facts.  They  are  funda- 
mental and  they  will  operate  to  retard  if  not 
to  prohibit  forever  any  rigidity  in  the  na- 
ture study  outline.  The  great  variation  in 
the  subject  matter  gives  almost  limitless 
plasticity  to  the  course.  The  function  of 
nature  study  is  to  increase  interest,  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  observation  and  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  child  that  he  may  see 
the  beauties  of  nature  that  abound  unrecog^ 
nized  about  him.  The  difference  in  motive 
between  the  sciences  or  arts  and  nature 
study  is  therefore  fundamental." 

Dr.  M.  A.  Bigelow,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, makes  this  distinction  between  na- 
ture study  and  natural  science :  Here  is  the 
difference:  Nature  study  which  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter is  only  a  modem  educational 
form  of  the  old-time  general  natural  history, 
deals  with  facts  primarily  for  their  own 
sake  without  particular  regard  to  organiza- 
tion into  a  system.  On  the  contrary  modem 
natural  science  deals  with  facts  primarily 
as  they  are  related  to  generalizations,  or, 
putting  the  whole  matter  into  other  words, 
nature  study  appeals  to  us  esthetically  and 
morally.  We  feel  the  value  of  acquaintance 
with  natural  objects  and  processes  without 
perhaps  being  able  to  state  the  reason  why; 
but  natural  science  appeals  to  us  intellec- 
tually and  philosophically.  We  measure 
values  of  facts  according  to  their  relations 
in  our  system  of  knowledge.  We  see  that 
the  difference  is  in  the  view-point,  rather 
than  in  the  materials,  but  so  far  as  the  stud- 
ies of  nature  concern  the  earliest  stages  of 
education  and  popular  information  it  is 
obvious  that  the  difference  is  a  fundamental 
one." 

We  have  quoted  rather  at  length  from  a 
symposium  in  the  Nature-Study  Review, 
Vol.  I,  No.  I,  in  order  to  lay  clearly  before 
you  the  views  of  a  prominent  educator  in 
each  of  the  four  geographical  sections  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  eliminate  any  sec- 
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tional  bias.  That  the  under-current  of  these 
opinions  tends  in  the  same  direction  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  nature 
study  renaissance  inspir^  by  the  work  and 
writings  of  Hodge,  Bailey,  Brightwen, 
Blanchan,  Chapman,  Burroughs,  Jordan 
and  many  others  as  opposed  to  the  dilute 
allopathic  or  attenuated  homeopathic  doses 
of  sciences  which  some  years  ago  were 
catalogued  as  nature  study. 

In  recent  years  there  has  not  heen  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Science  Teachers'  Associations  or 
Departments  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Edu- 
cational Associations  where  considerable 
time  has  not  becsi  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  with  profit  to  all  earnest 
teachers.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  recital  of  experiences 
of  those  present  at  this  conference,  some- 
thing at  least  of  permanent  value  may  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  as  to  the  re- 
lations which  ought  to  exist  between  nature 
study  and  natural  science^  relations  which 
it  seems  to  me  are  and  ot^t  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony  and  accord. 

In  the  model  schools  of  most  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  nature  study  is  well  taught, 
generally  under  the  supervision  of  the  sci- 
ence departments.  In  many  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  and  even  in  the  ungraded 
schools  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  our 
state  much  good  teaching  has  been  done  by 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature  study  who 
have  had  some  science  training.  If  we 
could  record  and  tabulate  the  experience  of 
these,  much  of  the  problem  before  us  would 
be  solved 

Personally,  I  have  to  thank  the  hundreds 
of  students  who  have  been  in  my  classes 
in  physics,  chemistry  and  botany  during  the 
last  decade  for  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  facts  I  know  with  regard 
to  nature.  The  fact  that  the  first  two  sub- 
jects are  not  generally  drawn  upon  for  ma- 
terials for  nature  study  work,  while  botany 
and  zoology  are  exhausted  almost  to  the 
condition  of  a  vacuum  by  some  of  the  text- 
books, is  my  apology  for  indicating  a  few 
practical  lessons  which  I  hope  may  be  sug- 
gestive and  illustrative  of  my  contention 
that  nature  study  is  most  closely  related 
even  to  physics  and  chemistry,  the  generally 
considered  formal  sciences.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  home  environment  of  every  child 
abounds  in  physical  and  chemical  facts 
which  will  appeal  to  his  interest  and  curi- 
osity equally  at  least  with  any  facts  he  may 
note  concerning  plants  and  animals?  The 
motion  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
brought  from  the  winter  air  into  the  warm 
room;  the  motion  of  the  water  when  the 
spigot  is  opened  or  when  the  pump  handle 
is  lowered;  the  movement  of  the  kite  or  toy 


balloon  are  just  as  interesting  to  the  child, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  hopping  of  the 
toad,  waddling  of  the  duck,  or  snapping 
of  the  jewel-weed  pod.  The  fact  that 
"  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye  than 
that  which  does  not  stir"  is  as  strong  an 
argument  for  physical  and  chemical  nature 
study  as  for  biological  nature  study,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Hal- 
lock  before  the  New  York  Science  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1904.  (Bull.  28,  Oct. 
1905,  N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.) 

In  a  class  in  science  some  years  since,  I 
was  asked  this  question  while  we  were  dis- 
cussing center  of  gravity :  "  Can  you  stand 
an  tgg  on  end?"  Instantly  my  class  was 
on  the  qui  vive.  My  reply  was  that  I  could 
not  and  that  I  thought  no  one  could  unless 
they  played  the  trick  of  Columbus.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  the  next  recitation  the 
students  brought  half  a  dozen  eggs  to  my 
class-room  and  stood  them  on  end  on  a 
pane  of  glass  which  was  on  my  lecture  table. 
Verily,  to  see  is  to  believe.  This  I  d^m  a 
valuable  experiment  in  that  it  will  catch 
the  interest  of  Jvery  boy  and  girl  in  the 
school  and  very  few  will  be  content  to 
give  up  until  they  too  can  balance  the  tgg — 
an  excellent  education  to  the  muscular 
sense,  nerve  control  and  patience.  The 
cigarette  smoker  in  the  school  can  hardly 
succeed,  which  is  a  practical  lesson  in  hy- 
giene that  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  the  nature  study 
relation  of  this  scientific  fact  to  go  into 
the  details  of  center  of  gravity,  unstable 
equilibrium  or  the  laws  of  equilibrium.  The 
visible  fact  that  an  tgg  will  stand  on  end, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  smaller  end,  and  that 
the  boy  or  girl  can  make  it  stand,  is  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  child  and  gives 
opportunity  for  the  earnest  teacher  to  draw 
out  a  good  many  principles  as  to  correct 
habits  of  walking  and  standing.  But  first 
learn  to  balance  the  tgg  before  you  teach 
this  lesson. 

A  young  lady  called  my  attention  to  an 
interesting  modification  of  the  Cartesian 
diver  experiment  of  the  text-books.  A 
homeopathic  vial  half  filled  with  water  so 
that  it  floats  when  inverted  in  water  is  put 
into  a  pint  flask  filled  with  water  and  the 
flask  tightly  corked.  The  slightest  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  flask  causes  the  vial  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  it  will  come  to  the 
top  or  remain  at  the  bottom  or  half  way  up, 
as  the  pressure  is  varied.  I  have  never 
known  this  to  fail  to  interest  a  class,  and 
the  important  suggested  lesson  is  that  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  class  will  float  in  the 
water  just  as  truly  as  the  vial;  that  they 
cannot  drown  unless  water  gets  into  the 
lungs  and  makes  them  sink,  therefore  if 
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accidentally  thrown  into  the  water,  teach 
them  to  lie  on  the  back  and  not  to  breathe 
unless  the  nose  is  in  the  air,  and  the  mouth 
is  kept  shut,  for  so  they  cannot  sink.  How 
much  more  valuable  this  lesson  than  any 
that  can  be  taught  about  plants  or  animals? 

Make  children  absolutely  sure  that  they 
are  floating  bodies  naturally  and  how 
quickly  they  will  learn  to  swim.  This  ex- 
periment suggests  also  the  swimming  of 
fishes,  the  principle  of  the  balloon,  the 
fact  that  slam  milk  is  heavier  than  new 
milk,  in  fact  so  many  interesting  things 
that  the  teacher  can  use  it  for  a  series  of 
lessons,  all  valuable  in  the  extreme  in  the 
after-life  of  the  pupils. 

A  senior  in  our  model  school  took  a 
dozen  large  needles,  a  spool  of  thread  and 
a  small  magnet  to  her  class-room,  had  the 
pupils  magnetize  the  needles  by  drawing 
them  eye  to  point  over  the  south  pole  of 
the  magnet  and  suspend  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Nearly  every  child 
perceived  that  the  needles  pointed  in  one 
direction,  and  the  word  north  became  a 
reality  in  his  vocabulary.  The  teacher  next 
took  a  small  compass  and  told  them  of  how 
Columbus  used  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  by  their  needles  to  guide  him  in  his 
voyage  across  the  ocean  when  he  discov- 
ered America. 

It  is  needless  to  say  there  were  ten  in- 
terested pupils  in  that  class,  and  when  they 
were  allowed  to  take  the  apparatus  they 
had  made  home  and  asked  to  locate  the 
north  from  their  own  yard  their  cup  of 
joy  was  more  than  filled.  Science,  yes,  but 
nature  study  emphatically  of  the  true  kind. 
Better  that  one  lesson  than  a  dozen  of  the 
pouring-in  kind.  The  effect  of  catching 
the  interest  of  that  class  lasted  during  the 
term  and  insured  the  teacher's  success  with 
a  class  which  before  that  had  proven  rather 
refractory.  One  boy  discovered  that  his 
needle  would  pick  up  bits  of  iron  and  steel, 
another  that  he  could  magnetize  a  second 
needle  from  his  own  needle.  A  third  boy 
saw  a  surveyor  laying  down  the  line  for  a 
granolithic  pavement  about  his  home  and 
recognized  the  needle  in  the  transit. 

A  fourth  saw  a  lumberman  who  wore  a 
small  compass  suspended  to  his  watch  fob. 
A  fifth  was  interested  in  the  gun  metal 
case  worn  by  an  electrician  to  protect  his 
watch  from  the  magnetism  of  the  dyna- 
mos. So  the  wide-awake  young  Americans 
came  in  touch  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation about  things  magnetic  and  elec- 
trical as  well  as  the  geographical  lesson 
which  was  primarily  intended. 

A  Florence  flask  with  rubber  cork 
through  which  passes  a  glass  tube  half-way 
to  the  bottom.    Heat  a  teaspoonful  of  am- 


monia water  in  the  flask  and  connect  the 
glass  tube  with  a  pail  of  water  by  means 
of  rubber  tubing,  when  as  if  by  magic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  children,  the  water  runs 
from  the  pail  up  into  the  bottle  as  high 
as  they  can  hold  it  and  plavs  in  a  fountain 
until  the  bottle  is  nearly  filled.  The  idea 
of  a  vacuum  and  the  principle  of  "  suction  " 
will  suggest  to  the  active  minds  the  pump- 
siphon — sipping  of  soda-water  through  a 
straw  and  many  of  the  interesting  facts  of 
pneumatics  and  hydrostatics. 

Chemistry  abounds  with  eiroeriments 
many  of  which  are  entirely  free  from  dan- 
ger and  intensely  interesting  to  children. 
For  example:  A  solution  of  sugar  made  by 
the  children,  a  thread  suspended  in  it  and 
the  watching  of  the  growth  of  the  crystals 
of  rock  candy;  the  same  experiment  per- 
formed with  alum  or  blue-stone.  A  doll 
dressed  with  clothes  dipped  in  cobalt  solu- 
tion, serves  as  a  hygrometer — ^pink  before 
a  storm,  blue,  m  dry  weather — ^and  will 
make  the  chiUren  observant  of  other 
weather  signs  more  related  to  their  every- 
day life. 

The  chemical  tablets  which  will  enable 
the  child  to  grow  plants  in  the  most  unique 
positions — suspended  by  a  cord  in  mid-air, 
in  a  sponge  or  hiffa  gourd,  in  a  glass  of 
sand  or  coal,  cannot  but  be  helpful  aids  to 
the  school-garden  work  and  work  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture  so  often  combined  with 
nature  study  work. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  much  of  the 
most  valuable  material  for  nature  study 
lies  in  the  realm  of  pure  science,  and  that 
physics  and  chemistry  abound  in  subject- 
matter  which  is  often  much  more  available 
and  at  smaller  cost  than  the  materials  so 
frequently  called  for  along  the  line  of  bot- 
any and  zoology  which  have  filled  the  na- 
ture study  manuals. 

My  point  is  that  the  true  nature  study 
idea  is  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  the  fullest 
way  all  science  so  long  as  the  experiments 
and  apparatus  will  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  child  in  the  world  around  him.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  science  curriculum  in  the 
normal  schools  embracing  as  it  does  bot- 
any, zoology,  geology,  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics, for  the  most  part  taught  from  the  view 
of  interest,  will  solve  in  the  next  decade 
the  relation  of  nature  study  to  natural  sci- 
ence. The  trained  teachers  who  graduate 
each  year  from  these  schools  will  go  to  the 
elementary  schools  prepared  to  do  original 
work  in  the  nature  study  period  and  will 
not  be  tied  down  to  the  absurdities  too 
often  found  in  nature  study  outlines,  sup- 
plied to  the  schools  by  enterprising  pub- 
lishers. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  reaction 
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against  science,  as  it  has  been  taught  in  our 
ekmentary  and  hig^  schools  for  a  term  of 
years,  as  is  shown  by  the  new  crop  of  text- 
books in  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and 
zoology.  Subject-matter,  illustrations, 
press-work  and  binding  all  appeal  to  nature 
study  methods  of  interest 

Now  I  confess  that,  personally,  it  went 
against  the  grain  for  me  to  accept  the  fact 
that  my  strictly  scientific  training,  my  tech- 
nical physics,  chemistry  and  botany  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  discounted  in  my  class- 
room if  I  wished  to  do  what  was  really  best 
for  my  pupils,  but  I  am  now  thoroughly 
converted  to  the  idea  that  if  I  get  my  pupils 
interested  in  these  subjects  in  the  spirit  of 
nature  study  they  will  teach  much  better  in 
the  elementary  schools  than  if  I  harass 
them  with  the — to  most  pupils — absolutely 
detestable  laws  of  physics,  chemical  for- 
mulas and  botanical  definitions.  There  is 
so  much  in  these  subjects  of  intense  inter- 
est that  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make  too 
much  of  the  principles  which,  though  of 
great  value  to  the  professional  physicist, 
chemist  and  botanist,  have  no  real  value  to 
the  average  teacher  or  pupil.  Not  that  I 
advocate  following  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance in  education,  but  I  want,  in  this 
paper,  to  enter  protest  against  the  mass  of 
science  contained  in  the  average  text-book 
intended  for  use  in  secondary  and  hig^ 
schools.  I  believe  them  to  be  beyond  ^e 
comprehension  and  capacity  of  the  pupils 
who  use  them  in  the  time  given  to  these 
subjects  in    an   over-crowded   curriculum. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  teachers,  let  me 
appeal  to  you  to  use  whatever  in  physics, 
chemistry  or  other  sciences  will  attract  the 
interest  of  the  children  and  make  them 
love  nature,  and  to  discard  all  that  part  of 
science  which,  though  of  value  to  the  few 
especially  engaged  in  technical  or  theo- 
retical work,  is  distasteful  to  and  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils.  Re- 
member that  only  that  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  child  which  comes  into  the  sphere 
of  his  experience  and  is  in  reality  part  of 
his  environment.  Too  often  "we  study 
nature  from  books  and  when  we  go  where 
she  is  we  cannot  find  her,"  but  brighter  days 
are  dawning  and  much  depends  upon  you, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  to  solve  this  problem. 
The  measure  of  your  success  will  be  the 
number  of  pupils  you  can  inoculate  with  a 
love  for  nature,  which  will  often  lead  to 
a  real  love  for  science,  but  there  must  be 
this  sequence,  nature  study  winning  the  at- 
tention of  the  children  in  the  lower  grades, 
homeopathic  doses  of  science  in  increasing 
quantities  until  the  nature  study  of  the 
elementary  schools  blends  into  science  in 
the  last  years  of  the  high  school.    I  want, 


in  closing,  to  second  the  protest  of  Prof. 
J.  V.  Crone,  "against  that  effort  made 
in  response  to  an  awakened  interest  in 
nature  in  our  public  schools  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  science  there  under  the  name 
and  at  the  expense  of  nature  study.  True 
Nature  Study  must  say  to  Science,  'Thy 
ways  are  not  my  ways,  nor  my  thoughts 
thy  thoughts.'  Science  is  for  the  few;  na- 
ture study  for  all.  They  have  nothing  in 
common.  They  should  not  conflict,  but  let 
them  not  be  confused" 

As  he  read.  Prof.  Singer  made  explana- 
tory comments  and  strongly  recommended 
to  teachers  Hodge's  "Nature  Study  and 
Life,"  the  Nature-Study  Review,  published 
by  N.  A.  Bigelow,  New  York,  and  Bulletin 
28,  October,  1905,  of  the  New  York  Educa- 
tion Department. 

An  interesting  paper,  written  by  Miss 
Margaret  £.  Wells,  of  Reading,  was  then 
read  by  Miss  Mazie  L.  Eckhardt,  of  Al- 
toona,  upon 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

Modem  educators  in  our  country  are 
searching  for  the  most  effective  means  of 
developing  the  whole  child,  of  aiding  the 
evolution  of  the  best  that  is  in  him.  To 
this  end  we  can  learn  an  important  lesson 
from  Canada  and  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  where  the  school  gardens  are  in  a 
measure  solving  the  all-important  problem. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Belgium,  where  all 
public  elementary  schools  have  gardens;  at 
Austria  Hungary,  where  there  are  eighteen 
hundred,  and  at  France,  where  the  state 
will  accept  no  plan  of  a  school  building 
unless  provision  is  made  for  a  school  gar- 
den. This  important  feature  of  education 
is  also  connected  with  the  schools  in  Sax- 
ony, Switzerland,  Russia  and  Sweden. 
England  and  Germany  a  little  more  recently 
established  school  gardens,  and  the  United 
States  has  made  a  start,  though  the  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  work  here  is  now  confined  to  cer- 
tain centers,  principally  Ohio  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from 
these  centres  the  growth  will  be  rapid  and 
wide-spreading.  In  some  of  our  cities 
where  gardens  exist  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  they  have  grown  out  of  social 
betterment  work.  School  boards  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  education  and  social 
reform  have  noticed  the  effect  of  agricul- 
tural work  not  only  on  the  people  of  the 
slums,  but  on  those  a  little  higher  in  the 
social  scale,  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  beautiful  in  their  lives  by  the  rigor  of 
their  struggle  for  daily  bread.  Appreciat- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  that  "  the  hope  of 
the  nation  lies  in  the  boys  and  girls,"  these 
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educators  have  reasoned  that  it  would  be 
well  to  create  in  the  rising  generation  the 
ability  to  see  and  love  the  beautiful,  and 
to  carry  it  where  it  does  not  naturally  exist, 
or  where  it  has  been  either  unconsciously 
or  wantonly  destroyed. 

A  boy  is  filled  with  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm that  must  find  expression  in  some  way, 
and  where  undirected  this  expression  too 
often  becomes  vandalism,  harmful  to  both 
individual  and  society.  The  failure  to  guide 
this  energy  in  the  right  direction  is  at  the 
root  of  many  vital  social  problems.  Take 
for  instance  the  work  of  John  H.  Patterson, 
president  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  city,  known  as  "Slider- 
town,"  was  completely  changed  into  one 
of  the  best  sections,  the  remarkable  trans- 
formation being  due  to  the  National  Cash 
Register  boy  gardeners'  work. 

Here  Mr.  Patterson  organized  boys,  no- 
toriously vicious,  into  clubs,  and  gave  them 
gardens  to  cultivate.  At  first  there  were 
forty  and  the  work  has  yearly  increased  in 
size  and  beauty  until  now  the  gardens  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country  and  the 
lives  and  interests  of  those  boys  have  under- 
gone a  like  transformation.  And  just  such 
changes  could  be  made  in  every  city  or 
town  of  our  country,  providing  there  be 
those  back  of  the  movement  interested 
enough  to  provide  space,  money  and  time, 
and  willing  to  live  down  certain  discourage- 
ments which  necessarily  accompany  new 
attempts.  While  the  work  is  practically 
only  begun  in  the  United  States,  yet  it  has 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove  that  in 
schools  where  there  are  gardens  the  chil- 
dren are  thirty  per  cent  better  developed 
socially,  intellectually  and  physically.  If 
there  were  no  other  sort  of  benefit  the  last 
of  these  three  would  be  worth  while;  for 
none  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  child 
with  the  hoe  will  make  a  healthier  man 
than  the  child  whose  only  exercise  consists 
in  nursery  games  and  in  a  few  school-room 
gymnastics. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  the 
child.  It  is  pretty  generally  granted  that 
school  gardens  afford  the  very  best  means 
for  nature  study.  The  garden  becomes,  as 
it  were,  the  child's  outdoor  blackboard,  upon 
which  nature,  with  the  help  of  the  child, 
discloses  to  him  her  beautiful  secrets. 
When  he  goes  out  to  meet  her  in  this  way 
he  can  get  so  close  to  her  that  he  may  see 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

And  he  can  be  made  to  feel  his  own 
power  to  help  nature  put  forth  her  best 
products.  He  will  rapidly  learn  that  he  is 
master  in  his  little  workshop,  that  the  tools, 
the  soil  and  the  seeds,  the  rake  and  the 


hoe  are  in  his  hands;  that  the  enemies,  the 
weeds  and  insects,  are  ever  present  and  he 
in  a  measure  can  make  or  mar  the  work. 

Then,  too,  by  means  of  his  garden  his 
work  in  science,  language,  arithmetic  and 
geography  can  be  aided.  But  the  teacher 
must  correlate  these  so  that  the  child  will 
be  unconscious  of  it.  If  the  work  should 
become  so  cut  and  dried  that  the  child 
feels  the  pedagogical  significance,  much  of 
the  good  will  be  lost,  since  the  life  be 
crushed  out  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  better  means  than  gar- 
den work  of  teaching  a  child  his  duty  to 
his  neighbor,  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
property  of  others. 

The  real  aim,  however,  of  this  work 
seems  to  be  this — ^to  create  a  love  for  beau- 
tiful plants  and  trees  and  to  show  the  child 
how  he  can  help  to  turn  a  small  piece  of 
barren  ground,  or  his  own  forlorn  back 
yard  into  not  only  a  beauty  spot,  but  also  a 
place  of  productiveness.  One  of  the  first 
and  best  results  of  the  work  is  that  the 
child  invariably  carries  his  ideas  home. 
He  wants  a  garden  of  his  own,  and  in 
many  cases  where  he  can't  have  a  garden 
because  of  lack  of  space,  he  satisfies  his 
desire  by  planting  flowers  or  vegetables  in 
window  boxes. 

Since  this  movement  has  been  begun  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities  one  thing  is  very 
noticeable  to  the  traveler  in  the  slum  sec- 
tions where  such  gardens  exist  If  he 
glances  up  at  the  tenement  windows  he  can 
see  many  of  these  window  gardens,  which 
add  much  to  the  happiness  of  living  for 
these  crowded  people.  Can  a  more  charm- 
ing idea  be  conceived  than  that  of  having 
a  garden  associated  with  every  school?  If 
the  space  be  too  small  to  provide  each  child 
with  his  own  garden,  our  schools  would  be 
wonderfully  improved  if  the  vacant  space 
around  each  building  were  made  to  blos- 
som. There  are  few  schools  where  this  at 
least  would  not  be  practicable.  It  is  most 
important,  of  course,  that  there  be  sufficient 
space  for  a  play-ground,  but  how  much  less 
desolate  and  bleak  would  it  be  if  vines, 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants  could  be  banked 
against  the  building  and  fences,  and  along 
the  walks  and  edges  of  the  well-kept  lawn  ? 

Of  the  beautifully  decorated  school  yard 
it  can  be  truly  said: 

"The  garden  glows, 
And  'gainst  its  walls  the  city's  heart  still 
beats. 
And  out  from  it  each  summer  wind  that  blows 
Carries  sweetness  to  the  tired  streets." 

If  the  space  immediately  surrotmding 
school  houses  will  not  provide  individusd 
children's  gardens,  could  not  a  neglected 
lot  nearby — and,  alas,  there  are  only  too 
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many  of  these — be  used  for  this  purpose? 
The  work  of  this  kind  in  which  I  have 

been  interested  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  oar  city  and  this  is  its  first  year.  Since 
onr  experiences,  though  so  new,  are  so 
encouraging,  I  shall  tell  how  we  began, 
hoping  that  those  cities  or  towns  which  have 
not  yet  made  a  start  may  perhaps  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  next  year. 

A  working  boys'  club  was  organized  in 
oar  city  in  1898  by  a  man  greatly  inter- 
ested in  social  improvement  and  civic  re- 
form. This  year  he  rented  a  vacant  lot, 
expecting  to  use  it  as  gardens  for  the 
neighborhood  as  well  as  for  the  boys 
of  his  club.  Slips  were  mailed  to  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lot  offering  plots  to 
those  wishing  to  cultivate  them.  The  great 
majority  made  no  response,  probably  they 
di(fai't  understand  the  proposition.  Conse- 
quently, after  all  the  boys  who  wished  gar- 
dens were  supplied,  those  remaining,  which 
had  been  intended  for  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  were  offered  to  the  school 
children  of  the  nearest  building,  having 
first  gained  the  consent  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools.  There  was  a  very  general 
response,  and  now  about  50  children  from 
the  Schuylkill  avenue  buildings  ranging 
from  8  to  14  years  old,  are  working  in  the 
gardens.  It  was  necessary  to  plough  twice 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  plots. 
Now  we  have  82  plots  each  10  by  30  feet, 
with  three-foot  paths  between  them. 

All  the  work  in  the  garden  has  been 
done  out  of  school  hours.  We  started  by 
I  asking  every  person  receiving  a  plot  to  meet 
at  the  garden  one  Saturday  morning.  The 
plots  were  numbered  and  his  own  little 
piece  of  ground  was  assigned  to  each  child. 
Nearly  all  had  brought  tools  and  began 
woric  at  once  cleaning  stones,  raking,  etc. 
Some  of  the  children  worked  practically 
all  day  and  planted  all  their  vegetables. 
The  enthusiasm  was  most  inspiring.  We 
felt  that  perhaps  the  interest  would  de- 
crease, but  with  few  exceptions  it  has  not. 
There  are  children  who  spend  a  few  hours 
in  the  garden  every  day. 

All  the  seeds  were  given  to  them.  Vege- 
tables occupy  a  space  ten  by  twenty  feet, 
the  remaining  ten  feet  being  taken  up  with 
flowers.  The  vegetables  planted  were 
beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots,  peas  and 
musk  melons.  The  flowers  were  stocks, 
candytuft,  marigolds,  nasturtiums,  China 
pinks,  phlox  and  poppies,  with  borders  of 
mignonette  for  the  girls,  and  of  sweet  alys- 
sium  for  the  boys.  We  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  shape  their  flower  beds  as  they 
wished,  thus  affording  a  means  of  expres- 
sion for  individuality.    The  parents  of  the 


children  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
work,  and  every  evening  come  to  the  gar- 
dens, either  to  assist  their  little  ones  or  to 
look  at  the  other  gardens.  In  this  way  a 
great  deal  of  sociability  has  developed 
among  the  people  whose  children  have 
gardens. 

Fortunately  we  secured  good  seed,  and 
in  spite  of  the  long  dry  period,  everything 
is  growing  well,  and  children  now  are  car- 
rying home  some  of  the  produce.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  with  the  weeds,  which 
grow  very  fast  because  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Since  there  are  no  regular  times 
when  we  can  have  all  the  children  in  the 
garden  together  because  the  boys  of  the 
club  work  for  their  living,  nearly  all  of 
them  till  six  o'clock,  we  have  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  ground  sufficiently  free 
from  weeds.  This  kind  of  garden  is  far 
harder  to  manage  than  a  regular  school 
garden  when  the  work  can  be  systematized. 
The  experience  that  a  child  gains  from 
such  work  cannot  be  overestimated.  This 
spring  I  visited  some  of  the  gardens  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  by  the  way,  have  in- 
creased from  two  last  year  to  ten  this  year. 
I  happened  to  visit  one  garden  not  yet  in 
running  order.  A  little  colored  boy  was 
sitting  on  the  fence,  and  I  inquired  of  him 
when  the  garden  would  be  opened.  He  said 
"  To-morrow."  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
had  a  plot  last  year  and  he  replied :  "  Yes, 
I  took  a  prize  for  my  watermelons." 

I  discovered  that  this  garden  was  not 
connected  with  a  school,  but  was  main- 
tained by  a  philanthropic  woman.  Upon 
asking  the  boy  whether  he  was  coming  for 
a  garden  to-morrow,  and  how  the  other 
children  knew  that  they  were  to  come  to- 
morrow, his  little  black  face  brightened,  and 
he  said :  **  Oh,  once  you  have  a  garden  you 
never  forget  to  come  ap^in."  Doesn't  this 
prove  that  what  the  child  gains  makes  a 
lasting  impression? 

And  there  can  be  no  better  spring  tonic 
for  worn-out  teachers  than  to  get  out  with 
their  children  to  help  them  dig  and  hoe 
and  live  for  a  time  in  God's  sunshine  and 
fresh  air. 

Supt.  Foos,  in  referring  to  the  last  paper 
read,  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Reading,  emphasizing  the 
statements  made  by  Miss  Wells. 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  how  long  time 
should  be  given  to  nature  study  and  how 
much  should  be  attempted.  Prof.  Singer  re- 
plied: As  long  as  the  interest  is  sustained. 
We  must  not  pour  in  too  much.  If  the 
teacher  can  have  pupils  tell  him  things  in- 
stead of  his  telling  them  all  the  while,  so 
much  the  better. 
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The  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  Prof.  George  Parke  Singer, 
Lock  Haven,  president,  and  Miss  Mazie  L. 
Eckhardt,  Altoona,  secretary. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


THE  meeting:  of  the  Manual  Training 
Department  was  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  the  superintendents  and  principals 
in  attendance  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Prof.  C.  B.  Connelly,  of  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools  of  Pittsburg,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  report  of  pro- 
ceedings, says:  It  seems  that  our  work  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  the  grade  teacher 
and  we  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  have 
a  mid-year  meeting  either  in  conjunction 
with  the  High  School  Department  or  alone. 
This  was  talked  over  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  method  to  bring  before  the  educational 
people  of  the  State  what  the  manual  train- 
mg  people  are  trying  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald  of  the  North  Manual 
Training  School,  Pittsburg,  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session,  which  con- 
vened at  8:30  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
was  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dodd,  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  State  Normal  School, 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  upon 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  ITS  IMPORTANT  RE- 
LATION TO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  BOY. 

In  this  present  day  of  industrial  em- 
phasis in  education,  there  are  two  prob- 
lems which  are  as  yet  much  in  the  formative 
stage,  namely,  primary  industrial  work  and 
secondary  industrial  work. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  primary 
movement  illustrates  the  gradual  adjust- 
ment in  that  case  and  will  perhaps  make 
clearer  the  present  trend  in  the  secondary 
movement.  To  begin  with,  this  whole  at- 
tempt at  industrial  work  in  the  schools  was 
started  backwards — was  carried  down  from 
the  higher  technical  schools  through  the 
high  school  and  finally  into  the  grades, 
instead  of  beginning  in  the  kindergarten 
where  the  child,  instead  of  the  subject,  is 
the  central  thought. 

Only  when  the  movement  finally  reached 
the  root  of  things,  the  kindergarten,  and 
then  in  recognition  of  the  child's  impulse  to 
do,  began  to  grow  up  through  the  grades, 
did  the  work  begin  to  show  a  close  relation 
to  the  child  and  to  school  work  generally. 

With  each  year  we  have  heard  with  in- 
creasing strength  from  our  manufacturers 
and  commercial  people  that  they  must 
have  more  skilled  labor.     With  attention 


directed  to  this  demand,  there  has  also  been 
a  turning  toward  the  schools  to  see,  if  pos- 
sible, in  what  way  the  schools  might  make 
some  fitting  application,  and  in  many  places, 
there  has  been  substantially  shown  a  feel- 
ing that  the  schools  should  not  be  merely 
a  place  to  learn  about  things,  but  a  place  to 
really  do  things. 

Coming  wi&  this  recognition  that  school 
work  must  bear  the  closest  possible  relation 
to  the  life  after  school,  there  has  also  come 
the  recognition  that  human  beings  are  di- 
versified and  cannot  all  live  the  same  life. 
That  which  may  fit  for  one,  may  not  fit 
any  one  of  ten  others.  And  the  reco^i- 
tion  that  we  are  diversified  is  responsible 
for  the  extension  to  the  schools  of  that 
typically  American  demand,  "  For  every  one 
his  chance."  That  is,  we  must  not  only 
train  to  use  the  body,  but  give  opportunity 
for  each  to  find  what  he  may  be  particularly 
fitted  for. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the 
historical  growth  of  this  phase  of  the  move- 
ment For  many  years  the  higher  technical 
colleges  have  had  what  we  may  class  as 
practical  work  in  the  use  of  tools  and  ma- 
terials and  naturally  those  who  felt  the  need 
of  industrial  lines  in  the  lower  schools, 
turned  in  their  somewhat  misty  state  of 
mind  to  the  technical  schools  seeking  to 
take  what  they  were  using  and  by  certain 
changes,  adapt  this  work  first  to  the  high 
school.  This  went  on  with  a  certain  degree 
of  success  and  in  places  attempts  were  made 
to  extend  this  work  to  grades  below  the 
high  school. 

About  this  same  time,  the  advent  of  the 
Sloyd  system  brought  light  on  the  fact  that 
the  making  of  something  useful  and  within 
the  appreciation  of  the  child,  had  much 
more  value  than  the  old  Russian  system  of 
tool  exercises  alone. 

Finally,  when  the  kindergarten  was 
turned  to  for  inspiration,  and  the  child's 
natural  growth  was  recognized  and  his 
adjustment  to  society,  then  the  interpreta- 
tion of  life  round  about  was  used  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  extend  manual  work; 
then  only  did  the  results  prove  that  the 
right  track  had  been  found.  And  so  upon 
this  basis  of  the  interpretation  of  life,  man- 
ual work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  pro- 
gressive sections  with  perhaps  here  and 
there  a  difference  as  to  details,  but  the 
movement  as  a  whole  is  the  same. 

But  certain  conditions  which  we  recog- 
nize as  best  for  the  primary  school  age  do 
not  fit  the  life  and  growth  in  the  secondary 
schools.  In  the  primary  schools,  children 
are  in  one  room — all  do  the  same  work  and 
the  work  is  for  all,  but  secondary  education 
is  bolder  than  primary.     Individuality  is 
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becoming  more  marked  and  the  pupil  is 
b^imung  to  strike  out  for  himself.  He 
sekcts  the  courses  with  one  idea  as  to  their 
life  value,  and  in  the  present  day,  work 
which  is  not  going  to  be  of  close  relation  to 
life  after  school  is  seriously  questioned.  Do 
Dot  misunderstand  me,  and  think  that  I 
criticise  a  purely  literary  course.  If  a  pupil 
intends  a  literary  career,  surely  the  literary 
coarse  is  the  course  which  bears  the  closest 
relation  to  such  a  person's  future  life. 

The  high  school  is  the  average  man's 
coUege,  and  if  the  high  school  does  not  bear 
a  close  relation  to  the  life  after  school,  the 
result  will  be  a  substitution  of  something 
else  for  that  high  school.  In  fact,  if  we 
look  at  the  history  again,  we  will  find  that 
oar  present  day  lugh  school  is  just  such  a 
sohstitute  for  an  older  form  of  instruction 
which  has  fallen  from  its  past  usefulness. 

In  the  old  days,  the  colleges  were  pro- 
fessional schools— distinctly  utiUtarian; 
men  did  not  go  to  college  for  the  general 
cttltnre  which  we  do  to-day.  but  to  become 
clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers  or  teachers, 
and  consequently  we  had  the  old  classical 
preparatory  schools  which  fitted  for  en- 
trance to  these  colleges. 

But  aU  could  not,  or  perhaps  better,  would 
not,  be  lawyers,  clergymen  and  teachers, 
and  so  there  came  the  classical  academy 
which  was  to  give  a  broad  general  course 
of  culture,  and  people  who  did  not  wish  to 
enter  professions  went  to  the  classical  acad- 
emy. Thus,  the  academy  kiUed  off  the  old 
classical  preparatory  school  But  develop- 
ments soon  found  the  academy  lessening  in 
value.  The  academy  was  only  for  tiiose 
with  money  and  it,  in  turn,  grew  more  clas- 
sical, serving  only  those  who  <JUd  not  have 
to  too  great  an  extent  the  bread  and  butter 
side  of  life  before  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  came  the  public  high 
school  killing  off  the  old  classical  academy 
and  now  we  find  the  public  high  school 
ondergoing  a  very  critical  period,  because 
people  are  looking  to  the  public  high  school 
to  give  the  training  which  will  be  of  the 
most  value  to  a  person  in  that  larger  life 
out  of  school.  This  critical  period  in  the 
high  school  is  the  result  of  this  provoking 
cry,  "  For  every  one  his  chance,"  and  as  we 
cannot  make  every  one  a  mechanic,  or 
every  one  a  doctor  or  literary  man  or  every 
one  a  salesman,  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  building  expensively  equipped  high 
schools  of  one  type  which  cannot  be  made 
over  if  they  should  prove  a  mistake.  At 
the  present  we  are  developing  in  this  coun- 
try three  classes  of  high  school — ^literary, 
commercial  and  technical 

Now  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  a  high 
school  is  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


country  at  large.  Special  local  conditions 
will  largely  take  care  of  themselves  by  a 
greater  emphasis  on  that  side  of  the 
courses  which  bear  closest  relation  to  the 
community,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
even  in  a  manufacturing  city  all  children 
are  not  fitted  for  becoming  mechanics,  or 
weavers,  etc.  To  favor  one  phase  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  is  to  go  directly 
against  that  demand  which  we  have  recog- 
nized as  right 

When  deciding  courses  in  the  high  school 
we  weigh  the  Afferent  subjects  according 
to  their  values.  For  some  time  we  have 
been  emphasizing  Latin  as  of  great  cultural 
value  and  manual  training  is  said  to  have 
practical  value.  Now  Latin  is  often  clung 
to  because  of  tradition.  Five  hundred  years 
ago  men  learned  Latin  because  all  the  books 
and  means  to  learning  were  in  Latin— de- 
cidedly utilitarian  and  practical,  was  it  not? 

Later  men  read  Latin  books  because  of 
their  content  and  today  we  often  hear  that 
Latin  is  fine  discipline  for  the  mind.  I 
am  inclmed  to  feel  quite  strongly  that  Latin 
in  many  places  is  emphasized  more  from 
tradition's  sake  than  from  any  real  relation 
to  the  high  school  pupil,  or  a  child  in  his 
future  life.  However,  do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  for  I  do  not  say  that  Latin  has  no 
value,  because,  to  the  students  of  literature 
or  medicine,  it  will  be  a  very  practical  relation. 
Neither  can  we  draw  a  line  between  the 
practical  value  and  cultural  value  of  a  sub- 
ject. To  me  it  seems  impossible  to  make 
this  distinction,  for  Latin  may  have,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  a  very  practical  value,  and 
if  manual  training  helps  a  boy  to  find  him- 
self in  some  trade  for  instance,  trade  learn- 
ing gives  a  man  more  money,  and  the 
things  money  can  buy,  and  therefore  in- 
creased opportunities  for  culture.  So  it 
would  seem  that  when  a  study  does  not 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  life  after  school, 
that  study  is  of  little  good — taking  the  whole 
of  life  into  account.  No  one,  then,  with  a 
purely  academic  training  is  going  to  be 
really  fitted  for  the  life  which  most  of  us 
are  to  have,  and  if  a  boy  takes  a  study  not 
directly  connected  with  life,  he  must  fol- 
low it  up  with  much  work  and  much  en- 
thusiasm in  order  to  get  anything  out  of  it. 

And  so  the  growth  of  the  movement 
which  I  have  very  briefly  tried  to  show  will 
give  us  high  schools  of  stronger  literary  and 
stronger  other  courses.  We  must  have 
first  the  broadest  academic  training — and 
I  mean  broad  in  the  same  relation  I  have 
have  been  speaking  of.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  Greek,  but  the  ideal  side  must  be 
held  up  through  English,  etc.  We  would 
not  lose  sight  of  the  ideal,  but  instead  of 
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making  school  boy  dreamers,  let  us  have 
common  sense  Ben  Franklins. 

In  connection  with  the  academic  courses 
there  must  be  a  broad  course  in  manual 
training.  Boys  should  take  manual  train- 
ing who  do  not  intend  to  take  up  technical 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  ap- 
preciation for  work,  which  can  only  come 
by  the  experience  of  actual  doing;  many  a 
loafer  has  been  made  poring  over  a  book 
of  ethics,  while  many  a  boy  has  found  truth 
and  accuracy  by  earnestly  doing  something. 

For  the  second  division  the  school  should 
have  a  trade  side — not  taught  there — for 
those  who  can  never  go  very  far,  but  who 
wish  to  become  foremen,  etc.,  men  who 
must  have  a  trade  but  who  need  a  broader 
outlook  than  a  tradesman.  The  evening 
school  of  trades,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  is 
a  most  successful  example  of  the  side  offer- 
ing opportunities  for  a  broad  appreciation 
of  a  trade  and  giving  much  of  cultural  value 
at  the  same  time. 

The  third  division  is  the  commercial  de- 
partment. This  would  be  an  extension  and 
modification  of  present  commercial  courses. 
As  broad  an  experience  in  manual  training 
as  may  be  given  will  do  much  for  the  man 
who  will  in  the  future  be  a  salesman, 
buyer,  or  in  cost  system  lines,  because  he 
will  actually  know  something  of  hand  work 
and  have  a  practical  basis  for  his  judg- 
ment. 

A  man  who  will  perhaps  be  a  salesman  in 
a  furniture  store  or  some  other  kindred 
line  is  sure  to  be  a  more  intelligent  and 
better  salesman  if  he  has  some  appreciation 
of  the  work  which  has  entered  into  the 
production  of  articles  in  his  business. 

Time  allows  only  the  brief  suggestion 
of  these  three  points  if  they  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  writer  feels  that  discussion 
is  generally  of  more  value  than  the  papers 
themselves. 

In  closing  let  me  state  once  more  the 
thought  that  education  must  bear  the  clos- 
est possible  relation  to  the  life  after  school, 
and  the  high  school,  which  best  prepares  for 
college  alone,  does  not  render  the  service 
it  should  to  a  community  of  diversified 
people. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  Prof.  C.  E.  Karlson, 
supervisor  of  manual  training  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Altoona,  said: 

With  the  problems  of  industrial  work  as 
a  study  in  our  public  schools  largely  remain- 
ing unsolved;  with  the  constantly  growing 
demand  for  more  skilled  labor  before  us  and 
the  increasing  tendency  to  have  the  boy 
prepared  for  immediate  remunerative  work, 
we  must  indeed  face  the  issue  squarely. 


What,  then,  is  the  most  pressing  need? 
What  can  we  do  as  teachers  of  industrial 
work  to  help  the  boy  ?  The  paper  preseiited 
shows  that  school  life,  studies,  methods  of 
work,  etc.,  must  bear  the  closest  possible 
relation  to  life  after  school.  This  is  in- 
deed true,  but  in  order  that  the  greatest 
good  will  come  from  this,  a  right  beginning 
must  be  made  and  the  foundation  work  of 
the  kindergarten  must  be  wisely  continued 
in  the  primary  grades  and  built  upon  in 
each  succeeding  grade  to  the  finish.  In 
order  to  do  this  &ere  should  be  no  break 
anywhere.  The  scheme  must  be  continuous 
and  the  plan  systematic.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  teachers  must  be  wisely 
trained  and  well  directed  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  have  special  teachers;  for 
these,  in  very  many  cases,  are  worse  than 
useless.  The  supervisor  should  be  chosen 
for  his  fitness  alone  and  should  for  the 
good  of  the  work  be  made  responsible  for 
all  work  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  teachers,  principals,  supervisors 
and  directors  should  all  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  good  in  the  various  schemes  and 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Co-operation,  co- 
ordination, correlation  along  all  lines  will 
undoubtedly  bring  the  best  results  and  not 
until  this  is  brought  about  will  the  prob- 
lems be  solved.  In  a  high  school  such  as 
described,  while  much  good  may  be  ac- 
complished under  almost  any  conditions, 
much  more  would  be  accomplished, 
much  more  value  would  come  to  the  boy, 
much  better  would  be  the  results,  did  adl 
studies  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  corre- 
late and  co-operate.  The  burden  of  the 
work  would  naturally  fall  upon  the  manual 
training  teacher,  and  he  must  inde^  be  a 
teacher,  an  artisan  and  an  artist,  trained 
to  know  the  boy  as  well  as  the  various  sub- 
jects, not  superficially  but  thoroughly. 

Professor  Karlson  also  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  magnificent  manual  train- 
ing equipment  which  is  being  installed  in 
the  new  high  school  of  Altoona.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  best  equipped  schools  in  the 
country  when  completed. 

Continuing  the  discussion.  Prof.  Joseph 
M.  Speer,  supervisor  of  industrial  schools  of 
Allegheny  City,  said: 

As  to  the  starting  of  manual  training  in 
the  wrong  place,  we  can  easily  see  that  to 
take  up  anything  new  in  the  small  schools 
would  be  quite  a  difficult  task,  the  ability 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  to  do 
the  pioneer  work  in  any  new  enterprise  is 
known  to  you  all.  The  development  of 
new  facilities  has  always  been  from  above 
downward,  and  from  the  centers  of  popfu- 
lation  outward  to  the  more  remote  districts. 
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Most  of  the  educational  problems  are  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  higher  institutions  on 
account  of  the  means  at  hand,  the  scholar- 
ship of  those  in  charge,  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, the  willingness  to  risk  and 
spend  money  and  effort  for  the  chance  of 
strengthening  the  forces  that  make  for  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  the  welfare  of 
the  race. 

Manual  training  has  won  its  way  into 
many  schools  where  the  only  claim  has  been 
general  education.  It  has  been  said  that 
manual  training  means  the  cultivation  of 
the  hand  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  express 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  to  serve  as  an 
adjustment  between  mind  and  matter,  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  mind  in  man's  strug- 
gle for  control  of  his  environment. 

With  development  of  skill,  hand  and  eye 
by  the  work,  and  also  the  development  of 
thought  growth,  it  is  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  curriculum.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
manual  training  will  infallibly  produce 
thinkers,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  indus- 
trial work  is  just  as  important  and  essen- 
tial to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  high  school, 
as  any  of  the  other  studies  in  the  course, 
and  the  time  alloted  to  the  industrial  work 
should  not  by  any  means  be  encroached 
upon. 

Early  in  the  history  of  manual  training 
in  Sweden,  two  points  were  specially  con- 
sidered, first,  the  desire  to  keep  the  home 
intact,  and,  second,  the  recognition  of  its 
educational  value.  The  kitchen  was  at  that 
time  a  center  around  which  the  interests  of 
the  people  gathered;  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  plain  articles  of  common  use  in  the 
Sloyd  models.  But  with  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system,  and  the  removal  of  the 
field  of  labor  from  the  kitchen  to  the  shop, 
the  sitting  room  then  became  the  home 
center.  The  home  is  no  longer  a  working 
place,  but  a  resting  place.  So  the 
articles  suitable  for  decorating  anc* furnish- 
ing the  sitting  room  naturally  interested 
the  children  more,  and  of  course  exercises 
more  appropriate  were  taken  up  by  the 
schools.  With  this  shifting  from  the  home 
to  the  shop,  came  not  only  the  change  of 
observation  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sitting 
room,  but  to  the  study  and  observation  of 
the  industries  of  the  world. 

The  high  school  boy  should  take  two 
elements  into  consideration  in  choosing  a 
course,  first,  the  subjects  which  compose 
the  course  of  study  and  their  correlation; 
second,  the  fitness  and  influences  of  these 
studies  to  his  after-life.  The  course  in 
manual  training  must  consider  not  only  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  but  it  must 
touch  the  life  of  the  boy  in  his  work,  in 
his  play,  in  his  home  and  school  life. 


It  does  not  follow  that  this  means  the 
pleasure  of  the  boy  in  selecting  the  lessons 
in  the  shop  or  drawing  room  that  should 
be  given  to  them,  but  we  should  make  the 
course  attractive  with  the  elementary  in- 
dustrial processes  which  have  a  place  in 
the  present  industrial  life,  which  have  had 
a  place  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  will  have 
a  place  in  the  future.  Such  a  course  would 
be  considered  practical,  educationally,  on 
account  of  its  correlation  with  the  other 
studies.  It  will  be  practical  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  community  because  it  will 
teach  the  high  school  boy  the  elements  of 
the  occupations  of  the  members  of  the 
community. 

Another  great  factor  that  enters  into 
the  life  of  the  high  school  boy  in  the  in- 
dustrial work,  is  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
is  to  the  school  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 
What  the  mind  is  to  the  man^  that  the 
teacher  is  to  the  school.  A  good  teacher 
will  find  or  devise  good  methods,  and  em- 
ploy them.  His  pupils  learn  to  feel  that  it 
is  good  to  be  where  he  is,  and  his  presence 
commands  attention  and  solicits  interest. 

The  teacher's  personality,  far  more  than 
his  learning,  determines  his  value  as  an 
educator.  He  who  awakens  and  confirms 
the  faith  of  his  pupils  in  the  priceless  work 
of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the 
character-building  pupil,  is  an  educator 
and  a  power.  Under  such  a  teacher  the 
boy  is  taught  the  theory  of  every  tool,  how 
to  use  and  care  for  it.  He  is  taught  to  com- 
pare fact  with  fact,  condition  with  condi- 
tion and  by  comparisons  develops  judg- 
ment. When  in  after  years  he  finds  him- 
self surrounded  with  conditions  that  de- 
mand swift  comparison  and  prompt  de- 
cision, his  training  does  not  fail  him.  He 
is  equal  to  the  emergency  and  as  a  rule  he 
will  find  that  he  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  his  swiftest  judgment 
has  been  satisfactory. 

The  high  school  boy  with  a  teacher  such 
as  the  one  just  described,  and  a  manual 
training  course  involving  the  use  of  tools 
and  methods  of  construction  as  practiced 
by  skilled  artisans,  would  cultivate  self- 
control,  manliness,  and  profound  respect 
for  honest  toil. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  Rockdale  Mills,  Pa., 
closed  the  discussion  as  follows :  While  the 
paper  does  not  overestimate  the  practical 
side  of  manual  training,  it  seems  to  fail, 
probably  for  want  of  space,  to  place  stress 
enough  upon  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and 
the  culture  side  of  the  work.  I  think  there 
is  no  other  subject  upon  the  school  curricu- 
lum that  contributes  more  to  the  training 
of  the  eye,  calls  more  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment,    and    causes    closer   observation 
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as  to  the  form  and  beauty  of  objects  both 
outside  and  in  -  the  school-room  than  the 
training  received  in  the  manual  workshop. 
Grade  teachers  take  little  interest  in  manual 
training — a  matter  referred  to  by  our  chair- 
man— because  as  a  rule  they  know  but 
little  about  the  work.  It  is  not  natural 
for  one  to  become  very  enthusiastic,  much 
less  to  stimulate  others  along  a  line  of 
work  that  he  or  she  knows  little  or  nothing 
about.  We  do  not  employ  a  teacher  to 
teach  language  who  has  not  had  more  or 
less  training  in  mathematics,  history  and 
the  sciences.  So  our  grade  teachers  will 
not  become  very  strong  advocates  as  to  the 
importance  of  manual  training  until  they 
have  had  some  training  alonsf  this  line 
themselves.  The  shortest  way  to  this  re- 
sult would  be  to  make  a  course  in  manual 
training  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
grade  teacher  in  schools  that  have  estab- 
lished a  manual  training  department. 

Prof.  Paul  Kreuzpointer,  of  Altoona, 
spoke  as  follows:  In  considering  the  im- 
portant relation  of  manual  training  to  the 
liigh  school  boy  we  have  to  consider  the 
influence  such  training  will  eventually 
«xert  upon  the  boy  to  render  to  himself  and 
to  society,  as  a  man  and  citizen,  that  social 
service,  as  a  return  to  society  for  the 
help  received  by  it,  which  we  call  good 
citizenship  and  which  is  characterized  by 
public  spirit,  high  sense  of  duty,  strength 
of  character,  self-control,  self-reliance,  in- 
dustry and  economy,  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  efficiency  in  knowledge  and 
skill  in  one's  chosen  vocation.  Can  the 
high  school  boy  be  benefited  and  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life  by  that  form  of  in- 
dustrial education  which  we  call  manual 
training  ? 

The  success  of  such  training,  either  when 
given  in  the  manual  training  high  school 
or  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
classical  high  school,  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent the  curriculum  and  method  of  teach- 
ing are  correlated  to  the  needs  of  society. 

Society  as  a  whole  cannot  fulfill  its  func- 
tion towards  the  individual  members  of  so- 
ciety, to  protect  them,  to  promote  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  family,  unless  in  this 
industrial  age  there  is  a  realization  that 
special  professional,  or  trade  education,  if 
you  please,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  state  or 
nation  without  such  general  education 
which  gives  the  boy  and  man  the  power  to 
comprehend  the  scope  and  relation  of  the 
human  activities  of  the  day,  the  complexi- 
ties of  modern  civilization,  the  influences 
upon  social  conditions  and  upon  the  mental 
and  ethical  and  esthetic  state  of  the  mass  of 
industrial    workers    of    law,    institutions, 

"onomic   or   wasteful   methods   of   manu- 


facturing, transportation,  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm,  factory  and  workshop. 

But  in  turn  general,  so-called  cultural  or 
purely  literary  education  is  no  loiter  suffi- 
cient to  give  that  power  and  strength  to 
modem  society  to  fulfil  its  function,  to 
make  the  mass  of  the  people  contented  re- 
specting law  and  institutions,  property 
rights,  and  to  be  willing  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  family  and  the  community,  with  spe- 
cific technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
which  supplements,  broadens  and  enhances 
the  cultural  value  of  literary  education. 

If  ethics  is  the  science  of  human  duty  and 
of  modern  society,  if  the  preservation  of 
the  strength  and  unity  of  the  nation  re- 
quires the  economic  and  judicious  use  of 
the  material  resources  of  our  country,  its 
minerals,  forests,  soil,  water  power,  trans- 
portation facilities  or  anything  that  makes 
the  functions  of  society  more  valuable, 
more  efficient  to  the  individual  and  the 
family,  and  if  the  study  and  knowledge 
and  skill  of  science  and  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  nature  contribute  thus  to  this 
economic  and  judicious  use  of  the  means 
to  preserve  modern  culture  and  civilization, 
and  if  manual  training  or  industrial  edu- 
cation, in  its  general  form  and  adaptation 
to  modern  needs,  as  we  ought  to  find  it  in 
the  modem  high  school,  is  such  a  distributor 
and  conservator  of  this  necessary  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge,  then  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  general  industrial  edu- 
cation or  manual  training,  so-called,  has 
acquired,  in  modem  society,  the  importance 
of  a  moral  factor  for  the  preservation  of 
the  contentment  and  peace  and  welfare  of 
society.  The  economic  use  and  judicious 
application  of  our  material  resources  hav- 
ing assumed  the  importance  of  a  civic 
duty  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  and  the  fulfillment  of  civic 
duty  being  an  ethical  function,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  manual  training,  in  its 
broader  scope,  has  assumed  the  important 
relation  to  the  high  school  boy  of  an  ethical 
function,  always  provided  the  curriculum  is 
sufficiently  broad  and  comprehensive  and 
the  necessary  co-operative  spirit  is  dis- 
played by  the  principal  and  faculty  wher« 
general  industrial  education  forms  a  de- 
partment of  a  high  school.  If  such  co-oper- 
ation is  not  forthcoming,  then  both  the  lit- 
erary and  the  manual  training  departments 
are  the  losers. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  antagonism  prevailing  among 
many  high  school  faculties  against  manual 
training  and  industrial  education,  consid- 
ering   manual    training    unworthy    to    be 
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classed  as  a  cultural  factor  in  our  educa- 
tional system  in  comparison  with  the  cul- 
tural value  of  literary  studies. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  antagonism :  First,  the  rapidity 
with  which   the   newer   studies,   including 
manual  training,  have  been  tacked  on  to  our 
educational  system  without  any  provision 
having  been  made  to  absorb  them  and  treat 
them  as  part  of  the  organic  whole,  which 
left  the   new   studies   in   the   position   of 
intruders  or  step-children,   as  subjects  of 
inferior  cultural  value  in  comparison  with 
literary  studies,  and,  second,  the  emphasis 
given  to  manual  dexterity,  to  the  technique 
of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  manual 
work  done,   in  the  manual  training  high 
school  and  manual  training  department  of 
the  high  school,  without  much,  if  any,  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  that  work  to  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
outside  the  school-room,  their  economic  re- 
lation to  the  school  &nd  the  reaction  of  the 
school  upon   these   activities.     In  visiting 
or  looking  over  the  curriculum  of  manual 
training  high  schools  or  manual  instruction 
in  the  high  school,  little,  if  any,  reference 
is  found  to  be  made  to  the  scientific  part 
of  the  work  and  the  materials  used,  the 
resources  of  our  country  and  our  ability  to 
sustain  our  tremendous  industrial  activity 
at  the    present    rate.     That    our    manual 
training  teachers  have  done  and  are  doing 
good  work,  there  is  no  question,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  assert  their  im- 
portance  as   ethical   factors  in  the   social 
structure  m  the  way  they  can  and  ought 
doit 

A  manual  training  curriculum  which  is 
to  emphasize  its  important  relation  to  the 
high  school  boy,  either  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department  of  a  literary  high  school 
or  manual  training  high  school,  must  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  civilization  and 
civic  duty  and  co-operative  necessities  of 
society,  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  in- 
creasing density  of  population  and  decreas- 
ing quantity  or  quality,  or  both,  of  our 
national  resources  with  its  serious  economic 
consequences.  Such  a  curriculum  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary 
branches,  mimicipal  housekeeping,  knowl- 
edge of  the  administrative,  judicial  and 
legislative  functions  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion, rights  and  duties  of  citizen's,  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  and  resources  of  the 
country  as  means  of  production,  transporta- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption;  our 
commercial  abilities  and  relation  to  our 
competitors  and  the  resources  of  other  in- 
dustrial nations  with  whom  we  are  com- 
peting or  are  likely  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.    To  make  manual  train- 


ing effective  to  the  high  school  boy  that 
training  must  be  such  that  he  not  only  sees 
the  work  before  him,  but  sees  what  is 
beyond  it,  sees  the  import,  the  value,  the 
relation  of  his  work  to  his  own  self  and  the 
life  about  him,  it  must  be  more  than  a  relief 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  school-room,  it 
can  and  must  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
charge  of  being  a  servitor  of  materialism 
by  showing  and  proving  that  manual  skill, 
supplemented  by  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  is  conducive  to  civic  virtue  and 
municipal  well-being,  since  every  house- 
hold and  municipal  question  nowadays  is  a 
technical  and  engineering  question,  and  how 
to  keep  home  and  city  healthy  and  com- 
fortable and  esthetically  attractive  is  a 
question  of  culture  nowadays  and  of  this, 
as  a  corollary  to  manual  training,  the  high 
school  boy  should  become  aware  of  in  a 
practical  way  by  object-lessons.  Last,  but 
not  least  of  interest  to  the  high  school  boy, 
should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  important 
relation  manual  training,  or  industrial  edu- 
cation of  the  United  States  bears  to  the 
industrial  education  of  other  industrial  na- 
tions, that  we  are  as  yet  far  behind  in  that 
respect  and  that,  for  our  own  good,  we 
ought  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  advance 
our  industrial  education. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  was  held  in  the  high  school 
building,  Altoona,  Wednesday,  July  4,  at 
8:30  o'clock,  Mrs.  William  McCracken, 
chairman  of  the  department,  presiding. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mrs.  McCracken 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Georgia  Allison,  superintendent  of 
kindergartens  in  Pittsburg,  and  late  chair- 
man of  this  department,  in  whose  death  the 
kindergarten  work  of  the  state  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss.  She  then  read  the  following 
paper  on 

FOUNDATIONS    IN    EDUCATION. 

The  importance  of  foundation  work  in 
these  days  of  great  achievement  is  forced 
upon  us  more  and  more  each  day.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  laying  of 
a  foundation  for  a  large  building  in  our 
city.  The  excavation  finished,  a  solid  bed 
of  concrete  was  laid,  and,  with  firm  faith 
in  its  stability,  on  it  were  places  the  foun- 
dation walls  and  entire  structural  work  of 
the  building.  A  much  more  serious  task 
have  you  who  build,  not  with  stone  and 
brick  and  steel,  but  with  daily  word,  an 
ideal,  and  deed,  in  childhood,   foundation 
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for  that  most  enduring  structure — the  char- 
acter of  man  and  woman. 

I  point  to  the  kindergarten  as  the  bed- 
rock of  concrete  which  should  be  laid  un- 
der your  wall  of  science  and  art  and  manual 
training,  of  intellectual  and  physical  devel- 
opment and  moral  culture,  and  we  who  be- 
lieve in  and  follow  the  philosophy  of  the 
gentle  apostle  to  childhood  look  upon  self- 
activity  as  its  chief  corner-stone. 

It  is  to  the  mother  and  father  that  we 
should  naturally  appeal  to  lay  the  bed-rock 
foundation  for  the  education  of  the  little 
child.  But  among  parents  there  is  still  a 
painful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
of  any  care  beyond  the  physical  attention 
necessary.  So  many  habits  which  should 
have  attention  in  the  very  earliest  months 
of  the  child's  life  are  ignored  and  allowed 
to  crystallize.  Even  the  babe  in  the  cradle, 
a  little  bundle  of  activity,  stretches  and 
reaches  it  knows  not  for  what.  Thus  early 
the  watchful  mother  draws  the  attention 
of  the  child  from  himself  and  directs  the 
activity  in  proper  channels.  Prevention  of 
bad  habits — not  deliverance  from  them — is 
the  crying  need  of  the  child,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  good  habits  is  the  surest  preven- 
tive of  evil  ones. 

The  kindergarten,  in  its  far-reaching  in- 
fluence, is  touching  the  mothers  and  the 
homes.  I  heard  recently  of  a  kindergartner 
who,  meeting  a  young  mother,  recom- 
mended a  certain  mothers'  class  at  a  kin- 
dergarten college  to  htt,  "But  my  time 
is  now  fully  taken  up  with  my  baby,"  she 
replied.  Several  years  later,  meeting  the 
same  kindergartner,  she  said,  "What  was 
that  you  told  me  about  a  mothers'  class? 
I  must  have  something  of  the  kind.  I  have 
three  children  now  and  can't  possibly  get 
along  without  it."  I  earnestly  look  for  the 
time  when  kindergarten  training  may  be  a 
natural  part  of  the  education  of  every  young 
woman. 

But  whether  or  not  this  work  begins 
with  the  babe,  the  time  comes  when  a  part 
of  the  work  can  be  done  better  in  connec- 
tion with  other  children  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  he  is  given  into  the  care  of  one 
whose  aim,  if  she  be  a  wise  kindergartner, 
is  to  guard  against  aimless  activity,  and  so 
direct  the  activity  of  the  child  that  there 
may  be  "aroused  in  the  child's  nature  the 
essential  apperceptive  centers  of  the  broad- 
est and  highest  human  development,  so 
that  the  education  and  experiences  of  later 
life  may  find  centers  of  interest  in  his 
mind."  This,  according  to  Dr.  Hughes, 
is  the  most  complete  reason,  given  in  a 
single  sentence,  for  the  existence  of  the 
kindergarten. 

To  begin  proper  physical  development, 


then,  are  the  games  and  plays  of  the  kin- 
dergarten chosen,  calling  into  related  ac- 
tivity all  the  powers  of  the  body.  These  are 
chosen,  not  alone  with  regard  to  their 
physical  value,  though  that  is  of  grave 
importance.  And  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
distinctly  draw  the  line  between  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  effects  of  the  games.  "  What 
flight  and  air  are  to  the  bird,  play  is  to  the 
child;  it  is  both  his  distinctive  activity  and 
the  element  in  which  he  moves."  "To 
study  him  in  play,  therefore,  is  to  study 
him  when  he  is  most  himself." 

"  From  insight  into  the  deep  meaning 
that  lies  hid  in  childish  play,  there  is  but 
a  single  step  to  its  use  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cation. This  step  Froebel  was  the  first  to 
take,  and  by  taking  it  he  placed  himself  in 
the  van  of  educational  reformers." 

The  games  are  chosen  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-control,  courage,  endurance, 
persistence  even  after  defeat,  glory  in  the 
triumph  of  strength  and  skill,  though  it  be 
the  strength  and  skill  of  another,  individual 
responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  the  value 
of  co-operation. 

The  games,  in  addition  to  physical  and 
moral  effect,  do  not  lack  in  intellectual  in- 
fluence, for  "  What  the  child  imitates,"  says 
Froebel,  "he  is  trying  to  understand." 
Worthy  aspects  of  animal  life  are  carefully 
chosen  for  imitation,  all  emphasizing  care 
and  protection  of  animal  life.  I  may  cite 
but  a  few  of  these  games  to  illustrate  these 
truths.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the 
driver  bring  his  prancing  horses  to  be  shod, 
and  the  strength,  industrv  and  dignity  with 
which  the  little  blacksmith  does  his  work — 
all  to  the  inspiring  strains  of  Handel's 
"  Anvil  Chorus,"  could  not  but  believe  that 
in  every  little  one  honest  labor  is  dignified. 

Or,  who  could  see  the  Italian  soldier 
boy  march,  proudly  bearing  aloft  our  coun- 
try's flag,  and  hear  the  martial  strain, 

"Soldier    Boy,    soldier   boy,   where   are   yoo 
going, 
Bearing   so   proudly   the   Red,   White    and 
Blue?" 

And  hear  his   little  voice   ring  back   the 

answer, 

"  I'm  going  where  country  and  duty  are  calling, 
If  you'll  be  a  soldier  boy,  you  may  go  toa" 

without  being  convinced  that  in  the  heart 
of  that  little  foreigner  is  sown  the  seed  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism  that  one  day  will 
spring  up  to  answer  his  country's  call  as 
truly  as  he  has  done  the  call  in  play.  But 
the  games  of  the  kindergarten  occupy  but  a 
small  part  of  the  morning  hours. 

The  old  idea  of  nature  study  was  de- 
structive in  principle.  The  revolution  of 
late  years  in  nature  study  in  the  schools  is 
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due  largely  to  the  kindergarten  idea,  which 
is  constructive  in  every  particular.  There 
must  be  life  and  growth  that  the  thought  of 
k)ve  and  nurture  may  be  rightly  emphasized. 
In  observation  of  animal  life,  care  and  kind- 
ness are  always  the  dominant  thoughts. 
Tlie  stories  and  songs  of  sun,  moon  and 
stars  open  the  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  later 
study  of  astronomy. 

Dr  Harris  has  said  geometry  and  arith- 
metic seem  to  unfold  themselves  naturally 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  has  done  the 
work  of  a  good  kindergarten  with  the  gifts 
and  the  stories  and  excursions,  arouse  an 
interest  in  his  surroundings  and  the  great 
world  beyond  his  little  world,  in  the  people 
and  the  conduct  of  this  great  world,  that 
the  eager  mind  only  awaits  the  ability  to 
read  to  satisfy  its  cravii^  for  knowledge  of 
history  and  geography.  The  well-chosen 
story  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  instilling  the  love  of  good 
literature.  The  child  who  for  two  or  three 
years  has  been  occupied  in  kindergarten 
with  sewing,  weaving,  laying  sticks,  count- 
ing, grouping,  and  all  other  pleasant  occu- 
pation work  in  kindergarten,  conscious  of 
his  own  power  to  master  external  objects, 
finds  his  attempts  at  writing  and  drawing 
pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 

The  importance  of  being  prepared  for  the 
material  and  practical  side  of  life  is  so 
thrust  upon  us  in  this  busy  age  that  I  must 
make  plain  the  truth  tiiat  kindergarten 
training  is  the  true  foundation  of  all  tech- 
nical training.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
on  entering  one  of  the  finest  and  best- 
equipped  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  schools  in  the  state,  to  see  at  the 
entrance  the  bust  of  Frederick  Froebel. 
This,  in  a  town  where  the  kindergarten  has 
not  yet  been  introduced,  was  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  philosophy  of  that 
mild  and  gentle  spirit  is  the  true  basis  of 
and  the  l^st  possible  preparation  for  all 
manual  labor. 

I  was  much  impressed  recently  when  a 
manager  in  a  large  retail  establishment  in 
our  city  was  approached  for  aid  for  the 
kindergarten.  He  said,  "I  respond  most 
willingly.  If  you  had  as  much  to  do  with 
young  people  as  I  do  here,  and  knew  how 
few  had  learned  to  do  anything  well,  you 
would  realize  more  than  ever  the  impor- 
tance of  laying  good  foundations."  Some 
of  you  may  have  read  the  experiences  of  a 
New  York  working:  girl  as  told  by  herself 
in  "The  Long  Day."  Throughout  hef 
varied  experience  in  mill  and  factory  she 
was  made  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  large  percentage  of  girls  employed  in 
these  works  were  unskilled,  untrained  in 


I  the  use  of  their  hands,  the  only  exception 
I  being  a  young  girl  who,  in  spite  of  being 
han(&capped  by  a  painful  deformity,  accom- 
plished more  and  better  work — ^all  due  to 
the  only  training  she  had  ever  had — ^the 
hand  work  of  the  kindergarten.     This  is 
not  surprising  when  we  realize  what  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
I  continue  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  grade. 
!      I  have  said  that  the  practical  in  Hfe  is 
I  thrust  upon  us  at  every  hand,   and  that 
j  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  years 
after  the  average  child  is  of  school  age  he 
is  a  worker  in  the  world.    I  have  tried  to 
show  kindergarten  training  the  only  true 
foundation    for    manual    labor.    This    fact 
justifies,  it  seems  to  me,  the  strongest  ap- 
peal for  emphasis  on  the  esthetic  side  of 
the  child's  education. 

The  influence  of  music  on  character,  I 
feel,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Miss 
Snider  will  show  this  better  than  I  can 
possibly  do.  Several  notable  instances  have 
come  under  my  observation.  I  have  seen 
a  troop  of  boisterous  little  people  soften  to 
the  gentlest  spirits  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  "  coo,  coo  "  of  the  pigeon  song. 
Courtesy,  consideration  and  kindness  glow 
in  every  face  in  singing  the  family  songs 
by  children  who  have  never  seen  in  their 
homes  manifestations  of  these  graces. 
"  Our  mothers  are  kinder  and  we  are 
kinder,"  said  one  boy  who  was  asked  why 
he  had  loved  kindergarten. 

The  influence  of  harmony  in  color  and 
combinations  and  arrangements  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  influence  of  harmony  in 
sound,  in  color,  in  arrangements,  will  pro- 
duce harmony  of  spirit.  The  eye  of  the 
soul  will  be  opened,  and  the  child  will 
look  on  the  world  around  him  with  new 
appreciation. 

"  For,  don't  you  mark?  we're  made  so  that  we 

love 
First,  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we 

have   passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — ^better  to  us. 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for 

that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so,  lending 

our  minds  out."  — Browning. 

Give,  then,  in  these  Brief  years  esthetic 
training  whose  ideas  will  remain  dominant 
in  the  child's  character  through  years,  many 
of  which  are  filled  with  drudgery.  In  your 
own  experience,  isn't  it  the  poem  whose 
words  you  committed  by  repeated  readings, 
with  which,  possibly,  you  might  never  have 
come  in  contact  had  it  not  been  in  that  old 
reader,  that  fires  your  soul  or  brings  the 
tears  or  the   tender  tone  to-day?     Profit, 
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then,  by  your  own  experience,  and  go  back 
of  the  reading  age  with  these  children  of 
your  care  and  plant  the  esthetic  seeds.  I 
do  not  fear  so  much  for  the  scientific. 
Work  into  their  lives  this  "  Gospel  of  Art " : 

"Work  thou  for  pleasure.     Paint  or  sing  of 

carve 
The  thing  thou  lovcst,  tho'  the  body  starve. 
Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal, 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  also  may  be  added  unto 

thee." 

The  kindergarten  does  no  higher  work,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  the  attitude  toward  law 
which  it  develops.  Obedience  should  mean 
so  much  more  than  subordination.  The  old 
idea  of  discipline  was  negative,  not  posi- 
tive— its  maxim  don't,  not  do.  It  meant 
activity  or  receptivity  under  compulsion, 
not  self-activity.  The  old  idea  of  obedi- 
ence to  our  teachers  and  parents  because 
they  were  bigger  and  older  and  stronger 
was  the  only  idea  many  a  child  of  the  past 
had,  and  "  because  I  say  so  "  the  only  rea- 
son given  to  many. 

"What  is  new  in  Froebel's  method," 
says  Dr.  Harris,  "is  the  induction  of  the 
substance  of  prescription  into  the  form  of 
freedom.  What  he  accomplishes  is  to  en- 
able the  child  to  walk  freely  in  directed 
paths."  Is  not  this  spirit  the  happy  solution 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the 
western  part  of  our  state  ? 

There  are,  in  boroughs  and  towns  sur- 
rounding our  cities,  vast  numbers  of  for- 
eigners whose  children  enter  the  grades  at 
six  with  no  preparation — not  even  a  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  The  kin- 
dergarten deals  with  this  class,  I  believe, 
as  no  other  agency  can.  On  this  point  I 
quote  a  principal  who  has  a  kindergarten 
in  his  school :  "  There  is  a  large  number  of 
children  of  foreign  parentage  in  this  dis- 
trict, principally  those  speaking  the  Slavish 
dialects.  I  have  been  particularly  anxious 
that  as  many  of  these  as  possible  be  brought 
into  the  kindergarten,  for  I  think  no  other 
agency  will  so  quickly  and  effectually 
Americanize  foreign  children  as  the  kin- 
dergarten. The  results  upon  those  we  have 
brought  in  have  fully  met  our  expecta- 
tions." 

To  walk  freely  and  happily  under  the 
laws  of  our  State!  The  perfect  law  of 
liberty  is  the  goal  for  which  we  strive  in 
discipline.  The  child  readily  assumes  his 
proper  place  in  the  kindergarten  life,  un- 
derstanding his  own  rights  and  respecting 
the  rights  and  property  of  others,  obeying 
the  laws  of  ^ame  and  work  period. 

It  was  Victor  Hugo,  I  think,  who  said 
that  every  school  door  opened  meant  an 


alms-house  closed.  To  begin  at  this  early 
and  most  impressionable  period  of  the 
child's  life  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  moral 
character  in  such  a  way  as  it  can  never  be 
done  later.  Many  children  in  our  city 
schools  give  evidence  of  much  neglect,  and 
I  need  not  say  to  you  that  such  children  do 
not  all  come  from  homes  of  poverty  and 
ignorance.  Many  children  are  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  and  yet  show  absolute 
neglect  mentally  and  morally.  I  have  in 
mind  an  interesting  little  neighbor  of  mine, 
who,  while  cared  for  physically,  shows  an 
absolute  lack  of  any  nurture.  I  have  seen 
him  in  kindergarten,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  drinking  in  eagerly  the  story 
which  opened  up  a  new  world  to  him. 

The  foundation  of  true  religious  princi- 
ples is  laid  in  the  reverent  spirit  of  the 
songs  and  stories  of  the  morning  circle. 
The  influence,  too,  of  good  pictures  shown 
at  this  time  is  one  we  would  do  well  to 
consider.  The  influence  of  this  good  work 
is  not  alone  on  the  individual  child,  but 
on  his  parents  and  home  and  on  the  com- 
munity. 

In  our  cities  last  year  there  were  about 
8,000  visits  made  by  the  teachers  to  the 
homes.  Think  of  the  mighty  wave  of  in- 
fluence for  good  coming  from  this  per- 
sonal influence  of  consecrated  women. 
The  principal  of  a  school  having  two  kin- 
dergartens says:  "The  influence  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  these  kinder- 
gartens is  felt  not  only  in  the  school,  but 
throughout  the  entire  district." 

The  Mothers'  Committee  of  our  Asso- 
ciation held  three  meetings  at  the  Kinder- 
garten College  Building,  entertaining  at 
each  about  125  mothers  from  the  various 
kindergartens  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
city.  At  first  a  practical  talk  was  given 
by  a  practicing  physician  on  "Nutritious 
Foods  for  Children."  At  the  second  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Truthfulness,"  and 
at  the  third  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  spoke  on 
"Religious  Training  of  the  Child."  At 
each  meeting  a  child's  story  was  tojd ;  music 
and  light  refreshments  completing  the 
programs  of  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
afternoons. 

The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment in  our  state  is  gratifying — a  normal, 
healthy  growth— though  not  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  testimonials  to  which  I 
ask  you  to  listen  are  given  out  of  experi- 
ence, consequently  command  our  deepest 
respect. 

"Unlike  the  aimless  desultory  nursery 
sports,  the  games,  etc.,  of  the  kindergarten 
leave  a  deep  impression  in  the  child,  and, 
entering  the  primary  school,  he  is  easilj 
distinguishable  from  his  non-kindergarten 
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associates.  His  happy  disposition,  his  love 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  teacher,  his 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  natural  objects  around  him, 
and  his  highly  developed  perception — all 
combine  to  give  him  an  immeasurable  ad- 
Yantage  over  his  less  favored  companions." 

"No  observant  teacher  will  fail  to  com- 
mend the  kindergarten.  No  board  of  edu- 
cation errs  when  liberally  supporting  it.  I 
would  have  all  children  enter  the  public 
school  through  the  kindergarten." 

"Based  upon  the  opinions  of  my  pri* 
mary  teachers,  I  believe  that  kindergarten 
children  observe  more  closely,  grasp 
thoughts  more  quickly,  concentrate  their 
attention  more  readily,  and  show  a  greater 
degree  of  indct>endence." 

"The  teachers  into  whose  hands  these 
children  fall  after  leaving  the  kindergarten 
find  a  marked  contrast  between  them  and 
the  children  who  have  not  had  such  train- 
ing. The  eye,  the  hand,  the  power  of  ob- 
servation and  attention  have  been  so 
trained  as  to  enable  them  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  new  conditions  and  work 
much  more  readily  than  they  could  other- 
wise do.  The  kindergarten  is  worth  all  it 
costs,  and  should  be  heartily  sustained." 

"It  is  difficult  to  characterize  and  ac- 
curately define  the  effect  of  kindergarten 
training  on  the  children  of  our  school.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  analogous  in  some 
respects  to  the  effect  of  traveling  on  an 
adult.  The  mental  horizon  is  enlarged; 
all  the  faculties  are  awakened  and  quick- 
ened into  activity;  the  sympathies  are 
broadened  and  deepened,  and  into  the  lives 
of  many  are  brought  the  first  rays  of  a 
pleasant,  wholesome  existence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  benefits  accruing 
through  the  operation  of  these  influences 
upon  the  child  while  in  the  plastic  period 
of  its  development,  and  although  they  may 
not  be  measured  as  the  acquisition  of  so 
much  number  work  or  reading,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  just  as  real  and  permanent 
and  desirable.  I  might  go  on  and  trace 
the  effects  of  kindergarten  training  upon 
the  children  as  they  pass  from  grade  to 
jrade  through  the  school  course,  noting 
how  it  may  form  the  basis  for  better  work 
in  all  studies,  how  it  may  awaken  a  greater 
interest  in  manual  training  and  domestic 
science,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  impressions  implanted,  that  the  forces 
put  into  opneration  for  forming  correct 
habits  of  mind  and  character,  will  work 
out  for  the  good  of  the  child  not  only  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  education  but  through- 
out life." 

"We  find   the  children  who  have  had 


training  in  your  department  much  better 
prepared  to  take  up  the  regular  school 
work.  Their  observation  has  been  quick- 
ened, attention  is  more  easily  secured,  they 
are  more  ready,  and  are  better  able  to  ex- 
press themselves.  They  have  been  most 
pleasantly  introduced  to  school  life,  and 
have  learned  something  of  school  ways. 
My  teachers  all  speak  in  high  praise  of 
these  and  many  other  advantages." 

"  It  helps  to  give  our  school  children  the 
best  possible  start  in  their  educational 
career." 

If,  then,  we  can,  in  three  years'  kinder- 
garten training,  at  the  most  impressionable 
period,  lay  the  foundation  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  patriotism,  courage,  patience,  gen- 
tleness, neatness,  obedience,  honor,  and 
many  other  moral  quaities;  of  physical  ac- 
tivity, beauty,  grace,  strength  and  endur- 
ance; of  intellectual  vigor,  concentration 
and  thoroughness,  and  those  who  come 
after  direct  in  rearing  the  walls  of  science, 
and  art,  and  literature,  and  ever-deepening 
integrity,  have  we  not  laid  the  best  pos- 
sible fotmdation  for  life?  For  "He  who 
helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with  a  dis- 
tinctness, with  an  immediateness,  which  no 
other  help  given  in  any  other  stage  of  hu- 
man life  can  possibly  give  again." 

When  the  temple  stand  finished,  fair  and 
beautiful  in  His  likeness,  shall  not  the  top- 
stone  be  brought  on  with  shoutings,  crying 
"  Grace,  grace  unto  it !  " 

Following  Mrs.  McCracken's  paper,  Miss 
Alice  Snider,  teacher  of  music  and  psy- 
chology in  the  Kindergarten  College  of 
Pittsburg,  read  a  paper  on 

THE  PLACE   OF   MUSIC   IN   EDUCATION. 

If  there  is  one  watchword  in  education 
to-day  it  is  the  magic  word,  Development. 
This  g^eat  idea,  owing  its  genesis  to 
Schleiermacher,  emphasized  by  Darwin's 
discoveries,  and  reinforced  by  a  long  line 
of  thinkers,  educators  and  scientists  of  the 
last  century,  has  become  to-day  more  or 
less  consciously  the  great  impelling  idea 
in  education. 

Several  summers  ago,  in  a  very  beautiful 
little  address  on  shipboard,  on  a  calm  Sab- 
bath morning,  Dr.  Charles  Hall,  summing 
up  his  points,  gave  the  essence  of  his  talk 
in  this  sentence :  "  Religion,  therefore,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  man  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse." Although  he  obviously  spoke  only 
of  religion,  it  seems  to  me  that  true  edu- 
cation might  equally  be  said  to  have  as  its 
ideal  the  development  of  the  whole  man  in 
his  relationship  to  the  whole  world. 

A  full,  rounded,  whole  development, 
then,  is  our  goal.  Not  erudition,  as  was 
thought  some  centuries  ago,  when  a  learned 
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man  was  looked  upon  with  awe  and  envy, 
and  education  was  mostly  a  learning  of  the 
classic  tongues;  not  Rousseauism,  which 
insisted  on  a  one-sided  and  isolated  culture 
of  the  individual;  not  the  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  the  observing  faculty,  as  Pesta- 
lozzi  recommended;  not  even  a  memory 
culture,  such  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  the  last  century, 
where  pupils  found  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  education  in  memorizing  many  pages  of 
Latin  verbatim.  But  education,  we  have 
come  to  see,  means  a  full,  complete  devel- 
opment of  every  function  of  life,  every 
faculty  of  the  mind,  and  every  power  of 
the  soul — in  short,  the  development  of  this 
human  individual  physically,  mentally, 
artistically,  morally  and  spiritually  into  a 
rounded  completeness. 

May  I,  a  kindergartner,  be  absolved  from 
the  imputation  of  vanity  if  I  here  declare 
that  the  great  educational  genius  who  first 
promulgated  this  idea  in  its  completion 
was  Friedrich  Froebel?  No  student  of  his 
somewhat  mystical  pages  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  his  constant  re-iteration  of  this 
idea  of  unity  and  wholeness  of  development 
and  his  condemnation  of  one-sided  culture. 

Now  in  the  view  of  all-rounded,  many- 
sided  education,  has  music  a  place  ?  I  think 
it  has,  because  of  its  tremendous  influence 
on  every  phase  of  child  nature — his  emo- 
tional, primarily,  but  of  equal  importance 
his  physical,  his  intellectual,  his  moral  and 
his  spiritual  nature.  From  the  dawn  of 
history  we  find  all  races  powerfully  im- 
pelled by  music ;  from  the  south,  in  the  heart 
of  sultry  Africa,  where  the  tom-toms  beat 
like  heart-throbs,  and  the  flutes  and  haut- 
boys rouse  the  dusky  nomads  to  voluptuous 
langour  or  religious  frenzy,  to  the  Norse 
and  Celtic  races  of  the  North,  with  their 
whining  bagpipes,  whose  pibroch  stirs  the 
spirit  to  martial  ardor;  from  remote  an- 
tiquity of  the  Orient,  when  David  soothed 
Saul's  madness  with  his  lyre,  to  the  classic 
Occidental  races,  with  their  beautiful 
legends  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo,  and  their 
measured  melodies. 

Music  is  the  mistress  at  whose  command 
the  emotions  come  forth — glad  and  joyous 
or  sorrowful,  filled  with  martial  ardor  and 
the  thrill  of  patriotism,  or  soothed  to  the 
lassitude  of  lotus  eaters;  aroused  to  the 
religious  frenzy  of  the  East,  as  are  the  der- 
vishes, or  raised  to  Heaven  itself  by  the 
chorals  in  the  vast  cathedrals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Is  it  wise,  is  it  even  sane  or  practical 
to  leave  such  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
molding  of  the  soul  and  character  of  the 
human  being  to  the  chance  strains  of  an 
itinerant  hurdy-gurdy,  the  latest  cake  walk 


as  daily  performed  by  the  big  sister  on  the 
family  piano,  or  the  newest  coon  song  sung 
by  all  the  street  gamins?  Not  that  thej 
are  necessarily  bad  for  us  whose  tastes 
and  whose  characters  are  formed  for  better 
or  worse,  but  we  forget  that  those  things 
to  us  but  passing  incidents  are  often  epoch- 
forming  to  the  little  child,  and  leave  an 
everlasting  impression. 

Considering  the  influence  of  music  upon 
the  intellectual  nature  of  the  child,  we 
must  look  at  it  in  the  form  most  natural  to 
children  and  to  child  races,  and  that  most 
practical  in  the  school-room — ^the  singing 
of  songs.  A  song  is  really  a  poem  in  a 
musical  setting,  which  latter  enhances, 
beautifies  and  vivifies  it  so  that  it  takes  on 
new  meaning — it  is  a  little  story  in  poetic 
form  made  glowing  and  appealing  by  being 
sung,  breathing  forth  the  very  essence  of 
the  emotion  that  lies  at  its  heart,  and  en- 
velopes and  encloses  it  as  the  perfume  does 
the  rose.  And  stories  are  certainly  a  useful 
art  in  pedagogy,  as  they  develop  the  sense 
of  hearing,  the  power  of  attention,  the  art 
of  description,  help  the  memory  and  kindle 
the  imagination,  and  lastly  enrich  those 
conceptions  which  interpret  life.  Then, 
too,  a  song  develops  further  the  sense  of 
hearing  than  does  the  spoken  word.  We 
are  environed  by  a  whole  sound  world  just 
as  we  are  by  a  world  of  color  and  light  and 
form,  and  all  those  things  that  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

"  There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  the  reed, 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill, 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears. 
The  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres.* 

But  alas  I  to  many  of  us  the  key  to  this 
world  seems  lost,  and  the  sound  world  with 
its  thrilling  rhythms  and  beautiful  har- 
monies and  appealing  melodies,  is  a  closed 
I  world  through  lack  of  development  Dr, 
I  W.  H.  Cummings,  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  says:  "Children  are  bom  with 
the  musical  faculty  as  well  as  with  pairs  of 
eyes  and  legs.  If  they  arc  not  taught  to 
make  good  use  of  the  faculties  which  God 
i  has  given  them,  it  is  not  a  very  wonderfol 
thing  that  these  faculties,  instead  of  im- 
proving, should  become  almost  non-exis- 
tent. All  at  least  may  become  excellent 
and  discriminating  listeners."  Krehbiel, 
our  greatest  musical  critic,  says  that  the 
crying  need  of  America  is  not  more  sym- 
phony orchestras,  not  more  great  perform- 
ers, but  more  audiences  that  are  educated 
to  the  standard  of  the  symphony,  or  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  music — audiences  who 
can  enter  into  its  conception,  follow  its 
themes,  its  light  and  shade,  not  only  emo- 
tionally but  intellectually. 
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Physically,  the  singing  of  songs  is  of 
greatest  benefit  to  the  general  physique. 
It  strengthens  the  throat,  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  lungs  themselves,  all  by  that  fun- 
damental physical  law  that  use  or  activity 
is  growth  and  health,  and  disuse  atrophy 
and  disease.  Then,  as  Kate  Douglass  Wig- 
gin  tells  us,  "  Learning  to  sin^  well  is  the 
best  invisible  means  of  learning  to  speak 
well."  Certainly  the  cultivation  of  a  mel- 
low and  well-modulated  voice  is  a  thing 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  most  of  us 
Americans. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  discussed 
point  in  all  musical  criticism — ^*  Music  and 
Morals,"  or  the  "EflFect  of  Music  on  the 
Moral  Nature  of  the  Child." 

With  us,  in  kindergarten,  the  emotional 
and  the  moral  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
songs  which  children  sing  are  afterwards 
played  and  acted  out  in  games.  The  ten- 
der emotion  roused  by  the  song  of  the 
"  Bird's  Xest "  is  acted  out  in  a  dear  little 
play,  the  sympathy  with  the  activities  of 
daily  life  about  him  is  expressed  in  the 
games  of  Carpenter,  Blacksmith,  Farmer, 
etc;  the  patriotic  ardor  finds  its  vents  in 
marching  games  and  flag  songs,  and  the 
religious  emotion  its  satisfaction  in  the 
Church  game.  Every  student  of  childhood 
knows  that  emotion  should  be  led  into  ac- 
tion or  it  degenerates  into  false  sentimen- 
tality, or  freezes  into  selfishness.  Actions 
often  repeated  crystallize  into  habits,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  wont  to  say 
were  not  only  second  nature,  but  "Ten 
times  nature,"  and  thus  we  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  our  moral  character  and  spin  the 
web  of  destiny  by  our  repeated  acts. 
Plato  considered  the  influence  of  music  upon 
character  so  vital  and  important  that  it 
fonned  one  of  the  three  things  taught  to 
Greek  youth  of  his  day,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  no  change  can  be  made 
in  music  without  a  similar  change  being 
effected  in  the  state — certainly  a  very  pow- 
erful statement  of  its  influence. 

For  the  spiritual  influence  of  music,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  read  you  some  words 
of  Sidney  Lanier's :  *'  Now,  there  is  a  con- 
stant endeavor  of  man,  but  one  to  which 
less  attention  has  been  paid  by  philosophers, 
to  relate  himself  with  the  Infinite  not  only 
in  a  cognitive  way,  but  also  in  an  emo- 
tional way.  Just  as  persistently  as  our 
thought  seeks  the  Infinite  does  our  emotion 
seek  the  Infinite.  We  not  only  wish  to 
think  it  we  wish  to  love  it ;  and  as  our 
love  is  not  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  our 
thought,  the  latter  of  these  two  wishes  would 
seem  to  be  capable  of  a  more  complete  ful- 
fillment than  the  former.  It  has  been  shown 
that  we  can  only  think  towards  the  Infinite ; 


it  may  be  that  our  love  can  reach  nearer  its 
object.  As  a  philosophic  truth,  music  does 
carry  our  emotion  towards  the  Infinite.  No 
man  will  doubt  this  who  reflects  for  a 
moment  on  the  rise  of  music  in  the 
Church." 

And  again :  "  From  the  negro  swaying 
to  and  fro  with  the  weird  rhythms  of 
*  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,*  from  the 
Georgia  cracker  yelling  the  'Old  Ship  of 
Zion'  to  the  heavens  through  the  logs  of 
the  piney-woods  church,  to  the  intense 
devotee  rapt  away  into  the  Infinite  upon  a 
mass  of  Palestrina,  there  comes  but  one  tes- 
timony to  the  substantial  efficacy  of  music 
in  this  matter  of  helping  the  emotion  of 
I  man  across  the  immensity  of  the  known  into 
the  boundaries  of  the  tmknown.  Nay,  there 
are  those  who  go  further  than  this.  There  arc 
those  who  declare  that  music  is  to  be  the 
church  of  the  future,  wherein  all  creeds 
will  unite  like  the  tones  in  a  chord.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  music  has  taken  this 
place  in  the  deepest  and  holiest  matters  of 
man's  life  through  mere  fortuitous  arrange- 
ment." And  I  would  further  remind  you 
that  Dante,  feeling  that  he  had  exhausted 
all  earthly  metaphors,  and  strained  to  their 
utmost  limit  the  more  spiritual  ones  of  light 
and  motion,  took  music  to  express  that  un- 
utterable something  that  tongue  cannot  ex- 
press,--that  we  do  not  even  feel  always, 
but  which  we  know  we  possess  under  the 
influence  of  the  sublime  emotion  aroused 
by  music — ^that  part  of  us  which  is  in- 
finite— and  is  allied  to  God. 

To  sum  up.  Then,  if  music  is  an  im- 
portant and  vital  influence  in  an  all-sided 
j  development,  and  not  a  mere  accompli  sh- 
I  ment,  if  it  does  develop  this  human  beinjj;, 
■  is  it  not  valid  to  incorporate  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  serious  education?  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  open  to  the  child  the  sound 
world,  with  its  beautiful  melodies,  its 
throbbing  rhythms,  its  delicate  nuances  of 
intensity,  and  its  glorious  harmonies?  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  have  him  hear  good 
music  and  learn  beautiful  songs,  that  he 
may  in  time  enter  into  the  conception  and 
soul  of  the  great  compositions  of  Bach, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  just  as  many  of  us 
now  appreciatively  enter  into  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature  like  Goethe's 
Faust  or  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  and 
more  important  still  to  rouse  into  activity 
the  lofty  and  pure  emotions,  not  degrading 
ones,  that  these  regenerate  feelings  may 
lead  to  actions  that  develop  the  character 
into  nobility  and  p^randeur;  and  lastly,  is 
it  not  eminently  worth  while  to  develop  in 
the  child  that  medium  which  expands  and 
exalts  his  spiritual  nature  by  "  carrying  him 
across  the  immensity  of  the  known  to  the 
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boundaries  of  the  unknown/'  the  medium 
containing  the  most  of  infinity  in  its  na- 
ture and  essence,  and  which  leads  to  the 
very  throne  of  God  ? 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cracken  appointed  Misses  Stewart  and 
Campbell,  of  the  local  kindergarten,  as  a 
nominating  committee. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  two 
papers  read  the  committee  reported  the 
election  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Gulp,  supervisor 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  free  kinder- 
garten, as  president,  and  Miss  Gora  Hicks, 
of  Altoona,  secretary. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 


THE  spelling  reformers  who  put  for- 
ward their  initial  and  tentative  list 
of  proposed  changes  in  spelling  must  be 
allowed  to  have  acted  with  moderation. 
Their  work  is  very  largely  a  vindication  of 
Noah  Webster,  and  few  who  consult  his 
Dictionary  and  acknowledge  it  as  standard 
will  find  overmuch  to  shock  them  in  this 
installment  of  the  "  reform."  For  example, 
we  find  that  no  fewer  than  131  of  the  words 
on  their  list  are  spelled  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  have  for  years  been  spelled 
exactly  as  the  reformers  would  have  us 
spell  them,  and  that  in  five  cases  the  pro- 
posed spelling  is  used  as  an  alternative. 
Here  are  the  131  words: 

abridgment  dieresis  honor 

acknowledgment  dike  humor 

adz  dispatch  idolize 

anapest  dolor  jail 

anemia  draft*  judgment 

anesthesia  dram  labor 

anesthetic  ecumenical  legalize 

antipyrin  edile  license 

antitoxin  egis  licorice 

arbor  enamor  liter 

ardor  encyclopedia        lodgment 

armor  endeavor  materialize 

ax  envelop*  meter 


bark 

Eolian 

miter 

behavior 

eon 

mold 

brazier 

epaulet 

molder 

candor 

eponym 

molding 

check 

era 

moldy 

checker 

esophagus 

molt 

chimera 

ether 

naturalize 

civilize 

etiology 

neighbor 

clamor 

fagot 

niter 

clangor 

favor 

odor 

clue 

favorite 

offense 

coeval 

fervor 

orthopedic 

color 

flavor 

paleography 

controller 

gelatin 

paleolithic 

cyclopedia 

gild* 

paleontology 

dactyl 

gram 

paleozoic 

defense 

harbor 

parafin 

demeanor 

hock 

parlor 

deposit 

hemeopathy 

past* 

develop 

homonym 

patronize 

rancor 

splendor 

raze 

succor 

recognize 

synonjm:! 

rigor 

tabor 

rumor 

tenor 

saltpeter 

tumor 

savior* 

valor 

savor 

vapor 

scepter 

vigor 

septet 

wagon 

sextet 

whisky 

smolder 

woolen 

pedobaptist 

phenomenon 

plow 

polyp 

prenomen 

pretense 

preterit 

pretermit 

primeval 

quartet 

questor 

quintet 

Here  are  the  five  of  which  the  proposed 
form  is  of  alternative  use:  Draught,  or 
draft;  envelope  (noun),  envelop  (verb); 
passed  (verb  or  adjective),  past  (noun); 
Saviour  (meaning  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity), savior  (meaning  a  rescuer)  ;  guild 
(noun),  gild  (verb).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  alternative  is  allowed  for  cause. 

As  to  the  131  words  in  which  the  use 
of  this  office  accords  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  reformers,  it  accords  also  with 
the  general  American  usage.  As  to  many 
of  them,  it  accords  with  the  univcrs^ 
modem  usage  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
It  must  be  several  generations  since  any- 
body in  England  or  America  spelled  ac- 
knowledgment, judgment,  and  abridgment 
with  an  interpolated  "  e "  for  any  better 
reason  than  that  he  could  not  spell. 

The  majority  of  the  other  words  in  the 
list  divide  themselves  into  a  few  classes. 
For  example,  there  are  the  derivatives  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French,  which  end 
in  Latin  in  "  or,"  and  in  French  in  "  eur," 
as  spelled  in  England  in  English  in  "our/' 
and  in  "American,"  so  to  speak,  in  "or." 
The  correctness  of  the  American  usage  is 
acknowledged  by  English  scholars,  who  still 
have  not  the  courage  to  employ  it  them- 
selves. These  words,  by  the  way,  arc 
among  the  131.  But  to  this  class  harbor 
and  neighbor,  for  instance,  do  not  belong. 
Prof.  Freeman,  when  he  was  in  this  country, 
proclaimed  his  particular  disgust  with  the 
American  dropping  of  the  "  u  in  neighbor, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  be  burned,  or 
burnt,  at  the  stake  before  he  would  drop 
his  neighbor's  "  u." 

A  still  larger  group  is  that  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  final  "t"  for  the  final 
"ed"  in  verbs  and  past  participles.  There 
are  over  sixty  of  these,  that  is,  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  initial 
list,  and  this  number  might  of  course  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  In  most  cases 
the  saving  of  the  two  or  three  silent  letters 
which  are  dropped  is  not  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation, but  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
additional  syllable  is  sounded,  as  in  Chau- 
cer's time  it  habitually  was  sounded,  it 
is  plain  that  the  new  spelling  does  not 
conform  to  the  pronunciation,  but  attempts 
to  make  the  pronunciation  conform  to  it- 
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self.  For  instance,  when  the  choir  sings, 
"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  neither  the 
pronunciation  nor  the  conforming  spelling 
shocks  anybody.  But  if  the  officiating 
clergyman  should  declare,  "  Blest  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,"  his  hearers 
would  certainly  be  shocked  and  surprised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  President's  adop- 
tion of  the  simplified  spelling  has  been  re- 
ceived in  England  with  ridicule  and  disgust 
in  some  quarters  and  with  pained  remon- 
strance in  others.    The  London  Times  has 
reason  on   its  side  when  it  says  that  the 
English  language  is  a  common  inheritance 
of  the    English-speaking    people    on    both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — and,  for  that  matter, 
all  round  the  world,  and  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  its  orthoepy  and  orthography 
should  as   nearly  as  possible   conform   to 
some  common  standard.     It  is  not  desirable, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  an  English- 
man should  be  shocked  by  the  spelling  of  a 
book  printed  in  America  which  purports  to 
be  printed  in  the   English   language,   nor 
that  an  American  should  be  shocked  by  the 
spelling   of    a    book    printed    in    England. 
Aheady  that   happens   to   an   Englishman 
reading  what  he  would  call  American  mis- 
spellings   of    the    English    language.     But 
nobody  who  reads  Tennyson,  or  Lsmdor,  or 
FitzGerald  in  their  own   spelling  will  be 
shocked  by  stopt,  and  dipt,  and  lipt  and 
kist,  for   those    spellings   will    already   be 
familiar  to  him  through  their  frequent  use. 
Among  the  simplifications  to  which  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
are  the  dropping  of  the  final  "  te  "  in  words 
derived   from    the   French,   in  which   lan- 
guage the  letters  superfluous  in  English  are 
really  needful  as  a  guide  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion.   Quartet,  quintet,  epaulet,  etiquet  are 
liable  to   no    accusation    but   that   of   un- 
familiarity.    As  to  the  Websterian  termina- 
tion of  "  ter  "  for  "  tre  "  in  centre,  spectre, 
theatre,  and  so  forth,  that  seems  a  small 
matter  about  which  spellers  may  agree  to 
diflfer.    Would  not  the  form  recommended 
by  the  reformers  seem  to  require  the  forma- 
tion of  the  adjectives,  "  centeral,"  "  spec- 
tcral,"  and  " theaterical"  in  place  of  the 
simpler  forms  in  common  use? 
^  With  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of 
"t"  for  "ed"  in  the  participial  termina- 
tions, we  see  no  matter  of  great  importance 
m  the  "  entering  wedge  "  of  simplified  spell- 
ing now  exhibited.    All  bad  spelling  is,  of 
course,  phonetic  spelling  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the   bad    speller.     But   one   must 
J^ognize  that  all  phonetic  spelling  is  not 
bad  spelling.    And  all  simplified  spelling  is 
not  phonetic  spelling.    Any  educated  per- 
son to  whom  the  vocable  "  coquet "  was 
suddenly  presented  would  probably  call  it 
Kokay,"  and  the  sight  of  the  word  "  gazel " 


would  induce  him  to  pronounce  that  the 
beast  in  question  must  be  either  a  gayzle  or 
a  gazzle,  while  such  spellings  as  "thru'' 
and  "tho,"  if  he  saw  them  in  a  context 
which  made  it  clear  what  they  meant,  he 
would  set  down  either  to  illiteracy  or  to 
pure  freakishness. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
always  that  the  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered abstractly.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  all  the  adult  spellers  who  spell  correctly 
according  to  the  standards  they  have 
always  known,  who  find  themselves  sud- 
denly dislocated  and  bewildered,  in  order 
that  a  younger  generation  may  save  time  by 
not  writing  superfluous  letters.  And  then 
there  is  the  international  consideration  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.  Al- 
though the  proposers  of  simplification  have 
to  some  extent  the  sympathy  of  some  Eng- 
lish scholars,  their  work  has  not  been  in- 
ternationalized, although  internationaliza- 
tion, in  which  England  and  America  should 
be  equally  represented  as  they  were  in  the 
revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
seems  to  be  the  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  any  real  or  lasting  success.  Our  own 
copyright  law,  which  requires  that  a  for- 
eign book,  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  shall  be 
printed  in  this  country,  is  a  powerful  and 
practical  persuasive  to  a  system  of  spelling 
which  shall  not  needlessly  shock  the  British 
reader. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  the  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  action  of  the  President  in  adopting 
the  new  spelling,  to  be  deprecated  on  so 
many  accounts,  is  particularly  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  English  are  already  very  sensi- 
tive about  the  Americanization  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Instead  of  allaying  their 
jealousy,  the  President's  action  will  neces- 
sarily increase  it.  Already  he  is  accused 
of  raising  up  "the  President's  American" 
as  a  rival  language  to  the  King's  English. 
His  action  distinctly  postpones  and  renders 
more  difficult  the  work  of  a  reform  which 
shall  equally  commend  itself  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

And,  indeed,  such  action  would  be  in 
any  case  most  difficult,  and  success  in  it 
most  unlikely.  "  Language,"  says  Max. 
Muller,  "  was  not  made  by  a  council  of 
grammarians."  Neither  can  it  be  reformed 
by  such  a  council.  It  is  an  evolution  in 
which  for  a  thousand  years  every  speaker 
and  every  writer  of  English  has  borne  his 
part.  Academies  and  authorities  may 
register  and  partly  fix,  they  cannot  divert 
or  affect  the  evolution  of  the  language.  It 
is  as  true  now  of  English  as  it  was  in 
Horace's  time  of  Latin  that  it  is  general 
and  popular  usage  which  governs  and  will 
continue  to  govern  its  development. — New 
York  Times. 
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An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  musical  world  of 
Che  present  day  is  the  enormous  orchestras  which  can 
be  produced  on  special  occasions.  A  chorus  of  sev- 
eral thousand  voices  supported  by  hundreds  of  instru- 
ments may  now  be  heard,  rendering  the  immortal 
compositions  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  divine 
art,  in  the  People's  Palace  at  Sydenham  and  else- 
where. These  orchestras  are  chiefly  selected  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  of  whom  the  artisan  is  the 
chief  element  The  reduction  in  the  cast  of  instru- 
ments and  the  adoption  of  what  mav  be  called  the 
ioint-stock  principle  are  tending  still  further  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  the  practical  musical  world. 
At  any  time  and  for  any  purpose  it  is  now  easy  to 
secure  a  band  and  chorus  sufficient  in  numbers  and 


executive  power  to  render  in  an  effident  and  Dover- 
ful  manner,  the  glorious  productions  of  BeemoVen. 
Mozart,  Handel,  and  other  great  masters.  On  all 
these  occasions,  the  violin  bears  a  most  important 
part.  It  is  the  leading  instrument  in  these  great 
performances,  as  it  is,  after  the  voice,  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  expression  in  solo.  It  is  ako 
the  people's  instrument.  The  labors  of  many  emineot 
violin-makers,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  gretl 
masters,  have  so  inunensely  improved  the  art,  that  a 
good  instrument  may  now  be  possessed  by  any  one. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  with  its  improvement  bat 
arisen  also  the  extensive  and  wide-spread  practice  ci 
music  generally.  An  ear  accustomed  to  the  fine  tone 
of  a  good  violin  will  not  now  tolerate  a  bad  jnano  foite> 
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1.  See    the  proud  banner  of  Lib- er -ty  streaming.  Its  bright  starry  folds  o'er  us    ra-diant  •   ly 
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gleaming ;  Hear  the  loud  trumpet  its  war  note  re  -  peatine,  The  roll  of  the  drums  where  brave  armies  are 


gleaming ;  Hear  the  loud  trumpet  its  war  note  re  -  peating,  The  roll  of  the  drums  where  brave  armies  are 
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wav  •  ing !   Marching  to  conquest,  ev  -  'ry  dan-  ger  no  -  bly  brav-ing.  March,  march,  march  on   to 
ev  -  er,       Palsied    the  trai- tor  hand  our  Union  that  would  sever:  Hail!    hail!  bail!     land  of 
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THE   VANISHING   ELEMENTS   IN  MODERN   EDUCATION. 


THE  FEAR  OF  THE  LORD  IS  THE  BEGINNING    OF   WISDOM. 


/^^VN£  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
\J  our  American  life  in  the  early  sum- 
mer is  the  interest  shown  in  our  educational 
institutions.  Beginning  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  extending  into  July  i^reat 
multitudes  of  people  assemble  at  com- 
mencements and  on  other  like  occasions. 
Some  of  these  people  are  present  because 
dieir  own  children  are  to  graduate.  Others 
because  the  school  or  college  was  alma 
mater  to  tiiem  and  they  revisit  the  old 
scenes  to  renew  the  acquaintance  with 
people  and  places  begun  years  before.  An- 
other large  section  of  those  who  are  to  be 
met  on  such  occasions,  are  there  because  of 
their  interest  in  educational  movements. 
First,  perhaps,  in  the  particular  school  or 
the  local  academy,  and  then  reaching  out 
to  wider  circles.  They  are  the  friends  of 
education,  an  ever-increasing  class. 

One  cannot  behold  unmoved  this  mani- 
fested interest  in  our  schools.  Year  by 
year  it  continues  with  no  sign  of  decreasing. 
The  college  commencement  and  the  high 
school  closing  attracted  as  many  this  year 
as  last,  and  Uiere  was  as  much  enthusiasm 
r'  ver.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there 
^  be  any  loss  of  popular  interest  for 
3  s  and  years  to  come.  All  over  the 
itry  the  past  few  weeks  hundreds,  and 
y  hundreds,  of  sermons  have  been  de- 
red  in  connection  with  the  graduation 
students  from  schools  and  academies, 
n  colleges,  universities  and  technical 
1      itutions. 

Ave  you  noted  the  texts  from  the 
I  red  Scriptures  which  have  been  selected 
i     such  sermons?  They  were  from  nearly 


every  book  in  the  Bible,  and  it  shows  how 
rich  and  varied  are  the  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  when  they  lend  them- 
selves so  readily  to  suggest  and  to  direct 
the  thoughts  of  so  many  men  who  would 
set  forth  the  aims  and  uses  of  education. 
Among  the  many  suggestive  texts  which 
have  been  used  is  the  one  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms  which  I  quote  below:  It  is 
a  most  appropriate  text  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. It  sets  forth  a  great  truth,  viz:  The 
importance  of  religion  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  a  sound  education. 

If  to  be  well  educated  implies  the  cul- 
ture of  the  religious  spirit  then  the  ab- 
sence of  efforts  to  develop  such  a  spirit  is  a 
serious  defect  in  many  of  our  plans  of 
education.  I  want  therefore  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  important 
element  is  vanishing  from  some  of  our 
modem  educational  plans  and  efforts.  Be- 
fore I  go  on  to  explain  more  fully  what 
I  mean  let  us  try  to  get  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  old  text,  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

There  are  three  questions  to  be  answered 
when  we  study  the  text:  What  is  meant 
by  the  fear  of  the  Lord?  What  is  wisdom? 
and  what  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ?  The 
word  "  fear  "  is  capable  of  different  mean- 
ings. It  may  be  terror.  It  may  be  rever- 
ence. In  the  text  the  word  very  evidently 
means  deep  reverence.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  old  word,  "  Awe,"  which  is  defined  as 
a  reverence  inspired  by  something  great  or 
sublime.  If  the  word  "  fear  "  in  this  text 
meant  "  terror  "  it  would  be  extremely  hard 
to   see   what   connection   it   has   with   the 
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gaining  of  wisdom.  The  effect  of  terror 
is  to  paralyze  the  faculties,  but  in  the  text 
something  is  referred  to  that  stimulates 
them. 

We  must  find  another  meaning  then  for 
the  word  "fear."  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  it  for  the  word  frequently  means 
deep  reverence,  and  reverence  is  the  hom- 
age the  soul  pays  to  that  which  is  worthy 
of  its  highest,  deepest  regard.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  refers  to  an  attitude  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  that  fears  the  Lord  has  an  exalted 
appreciation  of  God  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself.  It  is  looking  up  to  Him  in  all  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  His  position  as 
the  Author  of  all  .being,  the  Fountain  of  all 
greatness  and  goodness.  It  is  becoming  so 
assured  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  that 
to  obey  Him  is  both  the  dictate  of  sound 
reason  and  the  prompting  of  all  right  feel- 
ing. 

The  expression  then,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
T>ecomes  a  short  and  convenient  definition 
of  Religion.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  declare  that  religion  is  that 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  God  which 
leads  to  high  appreciation  and  to  loyal  obe- 
dience.. Nor  is  this  definition  of  religion 
changed  when  we  think  of  the  wider  and 
deeper  revelation  which  has  been  made  by 
our  Saviour  Christ. 

What  is  wisdom?  It  is  not  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  the  things  one  may  know  but  it  is 
the  assimilation  of  truth  so  as  to  produce 
character.  One  may  have  knowledge,  and 
much  knowledge  without  being  wise.  His 
accumulations  may  be  but  a  heterogeneous 
mass  without  order  or  system  or  result. 
The  great  purpose  of  study  is  to  grow  in 
intelligence  and  in  power  to  accomplish  re- 
sults. The  highest  results  are  registered  in 
personal  character,  and  in  personal  effici- 
ency as  towards  others.  So  then  wisdom 
means  the  effect  which  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  has  wrought  in  us — the  right 
growth  of  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
its  mastery  over  the  agents  it  employs  for 
doing  its  work. 

I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  misunder- 
stand me  when.  I  speak  of  religion.  I  do 
not  have  in  mind  any  narrow  sectarian 
view.  I  recognize  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  religious  spirit  under  many 
modes  of  manifestation.  It  varies^  in  out- 
ward form  according  to  the  light  which  is 
given  and  according  to  the  light  which  is 
lived  up  to.  It  varies  according  to  human 
temperament.  It  is  modified  by  inheritance 
and  tradition.  It  has  its  essential  principles 
and  its  non-essential  accomplishments.  In 
the  connection  in  which  the  word  is  used 
here  to-day  religion  means  that  deep  rever- 
ence for  God  which  leads  to  devotion  and 
obedience.     It  is  the  right  attitude  of  the 


soul  towards  the  mighty  Lord.  As  re- 
vealed by  Christianity  it  is  the  filial  rela- 
tion of  the  child  towards  the  heavenly 
Father. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brother- 
hood of  man  are  the  two  expressions  which 
seem  to  set  forth  the  two  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  We  are  God's  children 
by  creation  and  by  redemption  and  we  are 
in  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Christ 
has  sanctified  and  ennobled  that  humanity 
by  taking  part  of  it  The  relationship  of 
man  to  man  is  closer  and  more  sacred  be- 
cause Christ  became  man  and  thus  showed 
us  how  noble  and  enduring  are  the  ties 
which  bind  one  man  to  another.  When  you 
think  of  yourself  as  a  religious  being  you 
can  put  the  relationship  briefly  thus  by  say- 
ing, I  am  God's  child  and  I  am  the  brother 
of  all  men. 

Assuming  that  I  make  the  definition  of 
religion  clear  by  saying  that  religion  is  the 
right  attitude  of  man  towards  God  and 
towards  man  I  pass  on  to  inquire  into  the 
serious  neglect  of  religion  in  so  many  of 
our  plans  of  education.  It  is  very  evident 
that  there  is  this  neglect.  It  is  painfully 
evident  that  some  of  those  who  have  to  do 
with 'educational  schemes  and  methods  over- 
look the  religious  nature  of  the  pupil  alto- 
gether, and  an  education  in  their  view  be- 
comes simply  a  preparation  for  winning 
bread  or  for  gaining  wealth,  or  for  achiev- 
ing renown  in  special  branches  of  learn- 
ing, or,  at  its  best,  for  making  good  citi- 
zens or  docile  subjects  of  the  state. 

Education  may  do  all  these  things  for 
one.  It  may  make  it  easier  to  gain  a  sub- 
sistence, or  even  to  roll  up  money.  It  may 
start  one  on  the  road  to  distinction.  It  may 
make  one  careful  in  the  performance  of 
civic  duties  and  enhance  his  value  to  the 
community  as  one  who  promotes  its  order 
and  prosperity — ^but  there  is  something  far 
beyond  all  these — something  so  in&iitely 
important  that  the  wonder  is  it  can  ever  be 
overlooked  or  neglected. 

The  great  aim  of  education  should  be 
the  development  of  character — ^the  culture 
of  the  whole  man  so  that  he  shall  be  rever- 
ent and  devout,  law  abiding  and  useful— 
so  that  he  shall  perform  all  the  better  his 
duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man.  Un- 
less some  effort  be  made  to  realize  this  aim 
education  may  become  a  hindrance  insteaid 
of  a  help.  It  may  be  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  It  may  be  the  adding  of  power  to 
evil.  It  may  be  the  sharpening  of  the  facul- 
ties wherewith  one's  impress  upon  the 
world's  sorrows  may  be  deepened. 

It  seems  then  to  be  imperatively  neces- 
sary that  those  who  have  charge  of  plans 
and  schemes  and  methods  of  education,  ami 
all  those  who  are  in  any  way  responsible 
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for  the  training  of  the  growing  generation 
of  students  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
these  young  people  are  religious  beings — 
that  they  have  relieious  faculties,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  inspired  with  re- 
ligious motives,  and  encouraged  to  live 
upon  religious  principles.  Very  much  is 
gained  when  such  a  view  is  taken.  Much 
is  gained  when  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
start  out  with  the  clear  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  towards  the  pupils 
becoming  devout  and  useful— reverent  to- 
wards God — helpful  towards  men. 

Such  are  not  the  convictions  of  all  edu- 
cators and  parents,  or  at  least  they  are 
not  held  in  such  prominence  that  they 
loom  up  above  everything  else.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  my  belief  that  we 
shall  find  infinitely  better  results  in  all  our 
educational  work  when  there  is  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  positive  recognition  of  the  relig- 
iousness of  human  life — the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  religion  is  not  something  to 
be  engrafted  upon  a  human  being,  but  is 
part  of  the  normal  development  of  his  own 
nature. 

I  have  made  my  plea  then  for  the  recog- 
nition of  an  old  truth  as  a  starting  point. 
This  fundamental  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  to  be  educated  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  declaration  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  my  time 
permitted  me  to  show  with  sufficient  full- 
ness by  means  of  illustrations,  how,  in  our 
day,  this  is  not  always  the  standpoint  from 
which  education  is  considered.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  take  two  illustrations.  The  first 
is  the  widespread  ignorance  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  other  is  the  attempt  to 
fix  a  commercial  value  upon  all  education. 
Think  now  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  I  say  very  positively  at  the 
outset  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a 
book  religion.  Its  main  facts  and  princi- 
ples, its  usages  and  institutions  would  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration if  no  single  line  of  the  Scriptures 
had  been  written.  It  is  not  even  essential 
that  one  should  be  able  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  become  religious,  reverent  and  use- 
ful But  while  all  this  is  true  it  is  also 
true  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  have 
men  put  the  truth  into  the  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  Books  of .  Scripture — so 
that  where  it  is  possible  to  have  these  books 
—the  study  of  them  becomes  an  aid  in  the 
culture  of  religion.  You  might  suppose 
then  that  there  would  be  the  most  careful 
study  of  these  books  as  part  of  an  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  this  we  find  painful  evi- 
dence of  the  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
among  large  numbers  of  our  pupils  in 
schools  and  colleges.    I  made  inquiry  lately 


concerning  this  point  and  gained  some  evi- 
dence that  fully  maintains  my  assertion. 

One  teacher  of  wide  experience  told  me 
that  he  is  compelled  now  in  receiving  pupils 
to  assume  that  they  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  Bible — ^that  is,  he  finds  them  so 
ignorant  of  its  contents  that  he  has  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  quotations  and  allusions 
to  Scripture  incidents  and  facts,  which  are 
made  in  Literature.  Another  teacher  in 
reply  to  my  inquiries,  wrote  as  follows: 
"  Some  years  ago  I  examined  a  class  in 
a  prominent  young  ladies'  seminary  to  test 
their  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
One  of  them,  who  had  for  years  been  by 
profession  of  faith  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  was  asked  to  write  incidents 
in  the  early  life  of  Jesus.  She  began  by 
saying  that  when  a  Uttle  child  his  parents 
to  save  him  from  the  cruel  kincr  hid  him 
in  a  basket  of  bulrushes  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan, that  He  began  to  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogues when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  etc." 

Think  of  that  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Bible.  But,  my  friend 
continues :  "  In  an  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  one  candidate  spelled  the 
name  Jesus  thus:  "  Geesus."  My  friend 
then  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible for  a  person  ignorant  of  the  Bible  to 
appreciate  the  best  things  in  the  English 
classics.  Not  long  ago  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  a  certain  school  closed  his  book  and 
rebuked  his  class  in  literature  in  some  such 
words  as  these:  "My  business  here  is  to 
teach  you  English  literature.  It  presup- 
poses your  ability  to  read,  and  it  also  pre- 
supposes your  acquaintance  with  that  vol- 
ume to  which  every  English  writer  makes 
allusion  or  from  which  he  quotes.  You 
cannot  make  any  progress  in  my  depart- 
ment unless  you  know  something  of  your 
Bibles."  The  members  of  his  class,  be  it 
observed,  were  not  from  the  slum  districts, 
but  from  very  genteel  homes  in  the  city. 

Some  of  the  prevalent  skepticism  as  to 
religion  in  general  arises  from  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures.  As  for  ex- 
ample it,  was  hard  for  a  certain  objector 
to  believe  that  the  Israelites  carried  the 
Ark  with  them  over  the  Jordan  to  their 
home  in  Canaan  when  he  supposed  the  Ark 
referred  to  was  the  structure  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  took  refuge  from  the  deluge. 
He  was  sure  that  that  was  too  big  for  easy 
transportation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  is  a 
very  decided  movement  in  some  quarters 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  College.  Would  that  the  Bible 
were  reverently  studied  in  every  school. 
Our  unhappy  denominational  divisions  have 
aided   infidelity   in   well  nigh   driving  the 
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Bible  out  of  our  educational  institutions. 
It  is  time  to  have  it  restored  if  there  were 
no  other  reasons  than  that  it  is  part  of  the 
noblest  literature  the  world  possesses,  and 
it  is  linked  in  with  all  that  is  best  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  But  there  is  a  stronger  rea- 
son for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  than  as 
a  mere  preparation  for  the  study  of  English 
literature. 

However,  we  may  differ  in  denomina- 
tional views  we  must  think  of  the  Bible  as 
containing  those  principles  upon  which  re- 
ligion and  morals  are  founded.  Every  sect 
that  calls  itself  Christian  professes  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible.  Of  late  a  very  impor- 
tant movement  has  begun  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  at  some  time  there  may  be  some  ver- 
sion of  these  sacred  books  that  will  be 
measurably  acceptable  to  all  Christian 
bodies  including  our  Roman  brethren.  Or 
failing  to  agree  upon  such  a  version  the 
next  best  plan  would  be  to  introduce  re- 
ligious instruction  as  a  special  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  under  religious  teachers 
favored  by  the  denominations  represented. 
This  is  really  done  in  some  places.  One  or 
two  hours  each  week  the  Roman  priest  and 
the  Protestant  pastor  visit  the  school  and 
gather  their  adherents  for  regular  system- 
atic instruction.  Some  practicable  plan 
will  be  devised  when  our  American  people 
wake  up  to  perceive  the  great  harm  done 
by  the  present  plan  of  shutting  systematic 
religious  instruction  entirely  out  of  our 
schools,  and  treating  the  Scriptures  as  if 
they  could  safely  be  ignored. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  cry  that 
our  schools,  our  public  schools,  are  God- 
less, because  no  systematic  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  them,  for  I  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  the  right  instruction 
of  the  young  in  morals  and  religion  is  the 
personal  life  of  the  teacher.  Thank  God 
the  great  majority  of  American  teachers 
are  to-dav  religious  men  and  religious  wo- 
men, and  some  of  them  most  superb  ex- 
emplars of  Christianity  in  their  daily  lives. 
They  are  teaching  upright  living  by  living 
uprightly.  They  are  teaching  obedience 
to  law  by  obeying  law  themselves.  They 
are  teaching  self-control  by  controlling 
themselves.  The  general  trend  of  our 
schools  by  their  well  ordered  arrangements, 
their  kindly  discipline,  and  their  general 
requirements  are  instilling  right  principles 
into  the  lives  of  the  many  thousands  of 
pupils  under  daily  instruction. 

I  would  not  overlook  the  value  of  the 
daily  work  and  the  daily  example  of  ^he 
American  teacher.  About  all  the  religious 
training  that  some  of  the  young  are  likely 


to  get  they  get  thus  by  contact  with  men 
and  women  who  try  to  live  religiously. 
When  we  recognize,  as  I  have  said,  the 
religiousness  of  life,  and  the  capacity  of 
every  human  being  for  religious  develop- 
ment— we  shall  see  to  it  that  every  pupil 
has  a  chance  to  be  rounded  out  in  his  na- 
ture. We  shall  not  neglect  his  religious 
faculties. 

The  only  other  illustration  which  I  can 
give  now  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  ele- 
ment is  missing  in  much  of  our  modern 
education — ^is  the  commercial  view  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  so  generally  taken.  Edu- 
cation is  regarded  by  many  simpty  as  add- 
ing to  productive  capacity,  as  enhancing 
the  money-making  power.  In  many  in- 
stances it  certainly  does  that.  Not  in  all, 
for  some  of  the  learned  callings  are  always 
underpaid,  and  nothing  is  so  precarious  as 
authorship  considered  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port. 

But  it  is  a  symptom  of  wrong  thinking 
whenever  money-making  is  urged  as  a 
stimulus  to  learning.  The  purpose  of  an 
education  is  much  higher  than  the  getting 
of  gain.  It  is  to  widen  our  view  of  life 
and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
to  make  us  more  capable  of  doing  the  work 
given  us  to  do.  It  is  to  lift  us  up  to  higher 
and  nobler  things.  It  is  to  help  round  out 
our  own  characters  and  to  widen  our  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  world.  It  is  to 
encourage  all  self-denying  manliness  and 
womanliness,  so  that  we  shall  grow  more 
like  Him  who  is  the  example  of  all  good- 
ness and  greatness  and  usefulness.  The 
lines  of  our  life  should  all  converge  towards 
Christ,  who  whatever  else  He  mav  be,  is 
God's  realized  ideal  of  human  excellence. 

Whether  we  achieve  fame  or  win  great- 
ness or  not,  the  more  we  become  Christ- 
like in  heart  and  life,  the  more  shall  we 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  being  and 
meet  the  approval  of  the  great  Lord  above 
us.  At  the  end  of  all  the  highest  plaudit  is 
that  which  is  contained  in  His  declaration, 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
and  the  highest  happiness  is  His  welcome, 
"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thv  Lord."  I 
cannot  make  a  better  ending  of  this  morn- 
ing's discourse  than  to  quote  some  words 
uttered  by  the  elder  Dr.  Peabody  in  1867 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Harvard.  Said 
he:  "If  there  be  a  God  nothing  is  so 
manly  as  to  own  His  presence  and  provi- 
dence, and  to  dare  (whatever  hindrances 
there  may  be)  to  do  His  will  and  obey  His 
commandments.  If  there  be  a  Saviour  who 
became  mortal  that  He  might  endow  us 
with  immortality — nothing  is  so  manly  as  to 
confess  Him  openly,  to  keep  His  whole 
charge  and  to  fulfill  every  behest  of  that 
love  of  His  which  was  stronger  than  death. 
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And  if  there  is  a  life  beyond,  and  if  the 
completion  of  that  life  be  determined  by 
our  character  and  conduct  here — ^nothing 
is  so  manly  as  to  mark  with  solenm  deliber- 
ation whither  the  several  life  paths  lead, 
and  to  enter  on  no  path  on  which  we  are 
not  willing  that  death  should  find  us  and 
eternity  lead  us  on." — From  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Shinn,  of  Boston,  preached  before 
National  Educational  Association. 


LITTLE  CITIZENS  WHO  STUDY 
HISTORY. 


PRISCILLA  LEONARD. 


THERE  are  two  thousand  children, 
mostly  foreigners,  in  the  "city  his- 
tory classes"  of  New  York  City.  One  of 
these  classes  has  an  admission  committee. 
When  a  boy  or  girl  wants  to  join,  this 
committee  of  children  visits  his  home  in 
the  tenements  and  the  school  which  he  at- 
tends. They  find  out  whether  he  studies, 
is  honest,  and  so  on,  and  not  till  they  are 
satisfied  that  he  will  be  a  good  member  of 
the  class  do  they  admit  him.  One  boy  was 
expelled,  and  what  was  the  reason  ?  Rather 
an  astonishing  one,  surely,  for  the  class 
and  the  neighborhood — he  was  found  to  be 
a  reader  of  dime  novels! 

It  was  to  these  city  history  classes  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  before  he  was  ever 
Governor  of  New  York  or  President  of  the 
United  States,  gave  their  first  stereopticon 
lecture.  For  one  of  the  earliest  lectures 
the  managers  went  to  a  professor  in  a 
New  York  college,  eminent  m  history,  who 
was  frankly  puzzled.  "If  yoiii  wanted  a 
lecture  on  the  history  of  Paris,  or  London, 
or  Vienna,  it  would  be  easy  enough,"  he 
said.  "  But  what  is  there  in  our  New  York 
history  to  lecture  about?"  The  men  and 
women  who  founded  the  classes  thought 
diflFerently.  They  felt  that  the  great  city 
had  a  history,  and  was  continually  making 
history  besides.  They  saw  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  little  foreigners  growing  up 
in  our  largest  American  city  without  any 
knowledge  of  city  laws  or  the  past  history 
of  the  community.  So  they  began,  with 
what  material  and  teachers  they  could  get, 
and  gathered  in  the  children. 

Their  aim  was  high — to  show  the  little 
citizens,  by  the  object-lessons  of  the  past, 
what  it  meant  to  be  patriotic  and  useful  to 
the  city,  how  great  the  city  had  become 
through  such  efforts,  and  how  each  boy  and 
girl  had  a  part  in  its  future  progress.  No 
lad,  they  determined,  should  go  through 
their  classes  without  understanding  what 
his  fatttre  vote  meant,  and  how  it  could  best 
be  cast     There  were  no  books  available 


for  the  children.  But  the  teachers  did  bet- 
ter. Each  child  made  his  or  her  own  book 
of  history,  for  each  had  a  note-book,  and 
earned  pictures  to  illustrate  its  brown  paper 
paper  pages  by  writing  down  neatly  what 
was  learned.  One  class  had  its  meetings 
in  the  old  Fraunces  Tavern,  down-town. 
The  members  grew  up,  and  out  of  their 
class  formed  a  kind  of  club  for  neighbor- 
hood betterment.  This  club  still  holds  its 
meetings  weekly  in  the  old  tavern,  although 
many  members  are  now  married,  and  sev- 
eral have  children  of  their  own.  In  any 
neighborhood  or  good  government  work 
that  club  can  be  counted  upon  to  take  the 
right  patriotic  side  as  a  matter  of  course, 
although  there  is  not  a  native  American 
among  them. 

Boston  has  taken  up  the  city  history 
classes,  too,  and  already  has  eight  of  them, 
of  a  rather  stricter  nature,  however,  and 
limited  to  boys  in  their  teens.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  ^few  York,  a  young  man,  neatly 
dressed  and  intelligent,  came  so  one  of  the 
ladies  in  charge.  "I  would  like  to  do 
something  for  the  classes,"  he  said.  ''I 
am  willing  to  teach,  or  to  give,  or  to  do 
anything  I  can,  to  testify  to  my  gratitude. 
The  city  history  class  I  joined  has  made 
me  everything  that  I  am.  I  owe  all  to  it. 
I  have  prospered,  and  I  want  to  repay  some- 
thing of  what  has  been  done  for  me."  Not 
only  the  community,  but  the  young  citizen 
himself,  had  gained  the  benefit  of  high 
ideals  and  right  living.  If  every  one  of 
our  older  cities  were  to  fall  into  line  be- 
hind Boston  and  New  York  in  this  practical 
work  for  their  boys  and  girls,  how  many 
municipal  problems  might  be  diminished 
in  one  generation,  and  solved  in  two! — 
Youth's  Companion. 


DEGENERATE  ART  STUDY. 


A  New  York  official,  Mr.  Anthony  Corn- 
stock,  has  seized  under  authority 
of  law  certain  publications  of  an  art  school. 
He  was  actuated  by  the  complaint  of  a 
parent  whose  pure  children  were  being 
polluted  by  the  foul  pictures  of  nude  men 
m  the  pamphlets  seized.  Instead  of  being 
commended  he  is  subjected  to  satire  and 
abuse  by  some  idealists,  artists,  art  dealers 
and  art  students  who  see  their  craft  to  be  in 
danger,  as  the  shrine  makers  for  Diana 
raised  uproar  against  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
saying,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth  ...  so  that  this  our  craft 
is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought." 

This  action  has  been  taken  under  laws 
that  every  civilization  has  found  necessary 
for  self-preservation  from  degeneracy,  de- 
cay, disease  and  death.    "The  statutes  of 
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the  Lord  are  right."  Not  right  from  arbi- 
trary motive  or  decree,  but  from  the  neces- 
sity of  created  things.  Right  because 
founded  on  the  principles  underlying  our 
human  nature.  Every  law  of  chastity  and 
of  modesty  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  in 
health  of  the  human  race.  Every  violation 
of  such  laws  is  race  suicide. 

When  man  fell  from  primeval  innocence, 
"the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked."  This 
consciousness  of  nakedness  remains  ever 
present  in  mankind.  It  is  not  obliterated 
by  familiarity  with  the  nude.  Theorists 
cannot  accustom  their  children  to  immodest 
art  so  as  to  render  them  immune.  There 
is  nothing  noble  but  much  that  is  hazardous 
in  school  teachers  leading  mixed  classes  of 
children  through  art  museums  where  the 
nude  abounds.  The  Saviour  said,  "  Whoso 
shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  on  me  to  stumble,  it  is  profitable  for 
him  that  a  great  millstone  should  be  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  should  be  sunk 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

The  finer  the  art  the  more  accurately 
does  it  reproduce  nature  and  idealism.  The 
highest  form  of  art  does  not  draw  attention 
to  itself  but  to  that  which  it  reveals,  as 
though  it  said,  "Behold  what  I  reveal." 
This  being  an  accepted  principle,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  nude  when  under  the  touch 
of  art  will  powerfully  reveal  forbidden 
nakedness.  And  these  impressions  on  the 
plastic  minds  of  youth  become  fixed  mental 
images  for  vileness  of  thought  and  subtle- 
ness of  temptation.  "Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  occasions  of  stumbling  .  .  .  woe 
to  that  man  through  whom  the  occasion 
comcth." 

"To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure"  is 
appealed  to  in  defense  of  the  nude.  But  a 
pure  mind  instinctively  shrinks  from  the 
nude.  There  would  be  proper  objection  to 
appearing  naked  on  the  streets,  no  matter 
how  "  superior  "  to  the  average  citizen  the 
party  without  clothes  might  fancy  himself, 
herself,  or  itself  to  be.  To  use  this  proverb 
in  justification  of  the  nude  is  as  weak  as 
to  assert  that  to  the  honest  man  all  things 
are  honest. 

What  would  Christ  have  said  of  modem 
advertising  by  the  worst  specimens  selected 
from  museums  that  preserve  the  depths  of 
shame  of  the  dark  ages?  Would  He  have 
approved  the  drawing  of  these  by  unmar- 
ried girls  in  art  schools?  Christ  taught  that 
"everyone  that  looketh  on  a  woman,"  un- 
der certain  conditions,  is  impure  in  heart; 
what  then  would  He  say  of  the  coming 
together  of  the  pure  and  the  impure  of 
both  sexes  to  look  upon  absolute  nakedness 
— 50,000  persons  every  three  months  in  one 


art  museum?  Do  none  of  these  sin  in 
thought? 

Let  defenders  of  the  nude  claim  immu- 
nity from  its  effects,  they  cannot  prove  their 
assertions  by  either  reason,  the  conscience 
of  mankind,  or  history.  The  centuries 
never  produced  a  moral  community  where 
the  nude  was  popular.  Greece  and  Italy 
tried  it  and  failed.  France  has  been  trying 
it  and  her  death  rate  exceeds  Uie  birth 
rate.  And  if  American  art  resorts  to  the 
nude  (which  is  the  cheapest  because  most 
shocking  way  of  advertising)  to  revive 
public  interest  in  art  and  in  art  museums, 
will  not  the  fate  that  has  befallen  Latin 
nations  be  our  inevitable  punishment? 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  (or  nation)  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion." 

Artists,  art  schools,  and  museums  in  the 
fine  arts  stand  for  high  ideals  and  can  best 
aid  in  making  America  a  strong,  healthy 
nation  by  restricting  their  advertising  and 
exhibits  within  lines  of  decency.  If  in 
their  line  they  shock  public  modesty  they 
should  expect  to  be  restrained  by  the  arm 
of  law  equally  with  merchants,  corporations 
and  trusts  when  they  in  their  line  shock 
public  integrity. 


"  EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY." 


HE  has  been  catholic  enough  to  make 
a  really  representative  list  of  books 
which  should  include,  not  only  essayists  of 
the  rank  of  Bacon,  Emerson,  Coleridge,  and 
Lamb,  biographers  of  the  rank  of  Boswell 
and  Lockhart,  but  novelists  of  the  standing 
of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  George  Eliot^ 
Charles  Kingsley,  Lytton,  Trollopc,  Reade, 
and  Balzac;  a  generous  selection  of  his- 
torians; readable  books  of  theological 
thinkers  as  old  as  Hugh  Latimer  and  as 
new  as  Robertson ;  poetry  of  the  quality  of 
Tennyson's,  Browning's,  and  Coleridge's; 
science  and  romance ;  books  for  young  read- 
ers from  Lamb,  Anderson,  Hawthorne,  and 
others;  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  is  a 
sound  collection  made  on  large  lines  and 
aimed  to  serve  that  vast  public  of  readers 
who  are  sometimes  contemptuously  spoken 
of  by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  cus- 
todians of  the  traditions  of  art  in  literature, 
but  who  in  the  long  run  have  perhaps  a 
wiser  judgment  of  what  is  permanently  and 
ultimately  to  be  preserved  than  their  scom- 
ers.  Such  books  as  those  which  are  to  go 
into  "  Everyman's  Library,"  properly  made» 
with  due  regard  to  eyesight  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  substance  of  the  book,  and 
with  careful  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
if  a  book  is  to  go  everywhere  it  must  be 
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sold  at  a  very  small  price,  ought  to  be  the 
text-books  for  the  best  kind  of  -universal 
education;  and  if  they  are  properly  circu- 
lated one  may  hope  for  the  time  when  they 
will  lie  on  the  newsstands  in  the  places  now 
filled  by  catch-penny  stories  of  the  day,  and 
by  the  sensational  newspapers  which  have 
discovered  that  the  chief  interest  of  men 
and  women  is  in  other  men  and  women  are 
plying  the  trade  of  the  story-teller  in  a 
new  guise  in  the  most  demoralizing  form. 

Mr.  Lowell  says  somewhere  that  Amer- 
cans  are  wsddng  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
jovemment  cannot  be  conducted  by  de- 
:lamation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
I  great  many  evils  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
leclamation,  and  one  of  them  is  the  habit  of 
eading  cheap  stories  and  cheaper  news- 
Mtpcrs.  The  readers  into  whose  hands  the 
lensational  journals  fall,  and  who  befuddle 
hdr  brains  by  the  reading  of  cheap  books, 
annot  be  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
lor  arc  their  habits  to  be  corrected  by  in- 
^scriminate  denunciation.  As  regards  the 
ritical  thunderbolts  which  are  hurled  at 
licm  from  time  to  time,  they  are  very  much 
1  the  position  of  those  absent  church  mem- 
crs  who  are  lectured  by  proxy  for  their 
lihire  to  attend  divine  worship.  They 
ever  hear  the  reproaches  which  are 
caped  upon  them  by  sorrowful  or  irate 
Icrgy;  it  is  the  faiUiful  attendants  who 
et  the  scolding.  It  is  the  people  who  read 
ood  books  and  good  newspapers  who  are 
>undly  beaten  from  time  to  time  on  ac- 
3ant  of  the  poor  books  and  the  cheap 
ewspapers. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  habit  of  read- 
ig  vulgar  books  can  be  overcome  is  by 
irrying  something  better  to  the  very  doors 
f  those  who  make  the  publication  of  such 
X)ks  and  newspapers  profitable.  The  scn- 
itional  journal  cares  nothing  for  the  com- 
ents  of  its  contemporaries;  its  only  in- 
lest  is  in  securing  readers.  It  has  no 
andards,  no  tastes,  no  affiliations,  no  sense 
:  responsibility.  It  is  a  business  enter- 
ise,  the  sole  aim  of  which  is  to  secure 
tstomers.  It  has  no  conscience  to  be  ap- 
taled  to,  no  capacity  for  shame,  no  sensi- 
reness  to  ridicule;  the  only  way  to  strike 

is  to  strike  it  through  its  purchasers, 
he  bad  book  must  be  replaced  by  the  good 
K3k,  and  the  cheap  newspaper  by  the  news- 
tper  that  is  worth  while.  But  the  good 
lok  must  be  careftdly  selected;  it  must 
>t  only  be  good,  it  must  be  interesting.  It 
ost  satisfy  the  same  quality  that  the  bad 
toks  satisfy.  The  human  element  in  it 
ost  be  foremost;  it  must  tell  a  story  or 
ach  a  truth  with  abundant  illustration,  or 
ime  in  a  form  which  makes  it  a  welcome 
iest  For  this  reason  a  carefully  made  up 
>rary  of   the  best  writings  selected  for 


readers  of  all  classes  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Every  good  book  is  a  tract 
as  well  as  a  piece  of  literature;  it  has  a 
redemptive  mission  to  perform;  it  is  a 
saving  grace  for  those  who  have  fallen  in- 
tellectually ;  it  is  a  gospel  for  those  who  are 
in  outer  darkness.--^u^/ooi^. 


"  MYSTIC,  WONDERFUL." 


ADDRESS* TO    KNIGHTS   OP   MYSTIC   CHAIN.* 


GENTLEMEN  of  the  Ancient  Order 
Knights  of  Mystic  Chain:  Welcome 
to  Lancaster  I  Yours  is,  indeed,  an  ancient 
order,  in  existence  long  before  your  laws 
and  ritual  were  formulated,  or  your  "cas- 
tles "  numbered.  Wherever  in  the  lapse  of 
a|:es  men  have  been  distinguished  for  the 
virtues  of  courage  and  constancy  and  cour- 
tesy, of  generosity  and  goodness,  of  purity 
and  truth,  there  have  been  the  Knights  of 
the  Mystic  Chain  of  good-fellowship  and 
helpfulness.  "Ancient"  should  be  honor- 
able, "knight"  should  be  noble,  and 
"chain  "  should  be  strong,  but  "  mystic  "  is 
your  word  of  farthest  reach  and  deepest 
meaning.  Let  us  look  for  a  few  moments 
at  this  word  of  strange  interest  to  us  all, 
full  of  wonder  and  suggestion  to  him  who 
ponders  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  the 
true  poet — the  dreamer  of  immortal  dreams 
— ^it  vibrates  with  a  music  all  its  own,  now 
simple  as  a  mother's  lullaby,  and  again 
grand  as  the  hymn  of  an  archangel. 

Mystic  is  the  opposite  of  materialist; 
as  the  man  of  the  spirit  is  the  opposite  of 
the  man  of  flesh.  Mystic  means  mysterious, 
emblematical,  supernatural,  spirit  in  touch 
with  matter,  matter  alive  with  spirit,  mor- 
tal and  immortal  met  together  and  know- 
ing each  other — a  word  of  very  wide  sig- 
nificance— the  mystic  tie,  mystic  bond, 
mystic  chain,  mystic  circle,  mystic  union, 
mystic  fancies,  mystic  lore,  mystic  charm, 
mystic  influence,  mystic  oracles,  mystic 
shrine,  mystic  powers,  the  mystic  ladder  of 
Faith,  the  mystic  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
up  to  the  mystic  Eucharist,  communion  of 
saints  here  and  beyond  gathered  about  one 
common  Table  of  the  Lord.  What  changes 
have  been  rung  upon  this  word  of  mystery, 
until  it  has  in  it  the  soundless  footfalls 
of  angels  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect — ^ministering  spirits  that  come 
and  go,  now  seen  and  now  invisible,  like  the 
heralds  celestial  who  sang  o'er  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem  their  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,  and  Peace  on  Earth  to  Men  of 
Good  Will."     It  is  well  that  men  should 

♦  Address  by  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  at  annual 
convention  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  September 
II,  1906. 
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come  to  know  this  word  of  power,  for  out 
of  mystery  grows  wonder;  and  wonder  is 
the  fruitful  seed  of  knowledge. 

Hear  Moses,  the  mystic  leader  of  Israel, 
who  "talked  face  to  face  with  God  and 
Uvcd  " :  "  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great 
who  hath  God  so  nigh  imto  them  as  the 
Lord  our  God  is  unto  us  in  all  things  for 
which  we  call  upon  him?  Did  ever  nation 
hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live?" 

And  that  wonderful  mystic  of  cotempor- 
ary  history,  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  the 
man  whose  eyes  were  opened,"  to  whom 
the  king  of  Moab  sent  this  message  with 
promise  of  great  reward:  "Come  now,  I 
pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people;  for  I  wot 
that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed."  Hear 
him  at  the  close  of  the  strange  st9ry  in 
Numbers,  extending  through  two  or  three 
chapters :  "  I  shall  see  him  but  not  now ;  I 
shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob  and  a  Sceptre 
shall  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite 
the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth.  Out  of  Jacob  shall 
come  he  that  shall  have  dominion." 

As  child  and  man,  I  think  that  I  have 
read  this  story  hundreds  of  times,  never 
weary  of  its  mystic  charm.  For  the  Bible 
was  the  story-book  of  my  childhood,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories 
of  them  all.  It  presents  so  much  that  is 
striking  and  impressive  within  very  small 
compass:  The  anxious  dread  of  Balak  be- 
fore the  invincible  host  of  Israel ;  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  prophet  to  obey  his  call;  the 
ass  that  saw  the  angel  before  his  master's 
eyes  were  "opened";  the  rapid  shifting 
of  the  scene  from  one  high  place  to  another ; 
the  seven  altars,  a  bullock  and  a  ram  again 
and  again  upon  each  altar;  the  stately 
ceremonial,  including  the  king  and  his 
lordly  retinue ;  the  venerable  seer,  a  heathen 
sage,  the  central  figure  everywhere,  that 
could  not  say  aught  beyond  "  the  word  that 
the  Lord  putteth  into  my  mouth  " ;  the  cer- 
tain and  near  presence  of  the  Almighty; 
the  majestic  imagery  of  him  whose  eyes 
were  "  open  " — all  this,  though  much  of  it 
was  then  but  little  understood,  strangely 
attracted  and  impressed  my  childhood 
fancy;  and  it  has  not  even  yet  lost  its 
mystic  power  over  me,  although  I  am  fast 
nearing  the  old-time  limit  of  threescore 
years  and  ten. 

Hear  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  close  of 
his  first  inaugural :  "  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  loving  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 


the  better  angels  of  our  nature."  One  of 
the  most  practical  men  in  our  national  his^ 
tory,  of  rarest  common  sense  and  right  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Lincoln  seems  at  times  to  have 
had  the  rapt  vision  of  the  Highland  mystic, 
and  this  was  the  finest  side  of  his  richly- 
endowed  nature. 

"  The  mystic  chords  of  memory  "  stretch- 
ing back  through  time  to  "  loving  heart  and 
hearthstone" — for  which  now  Uiere  stand 
but  grave-stones  and  old  graves  familiar 
with  forgotten  years — ^we  all  know  what 
these  things  mean.  I  often  think  how  in- 
teresting lor  us  it  will  be  soon  to  make 
acquaintance  with  worthy  ancestors  back 
through  a  long  line  of  descent,  and  my 
curiosity  and  my  desire  in  this  regard  is 
intense,  eager  and  hopeful,  I  felt  this  very 
deeply  as,  ten  or  twelve  days  ago,  I  read 
on  well-kept  stones  in  the  old  St  John's 
churchyard  at  Compassville — where  I  had 
not  been  in  a  very  long  while — ^the  names 
of  my  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  on 
the  maternal  side  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  back  to  that  of  Archibald  Doug^las 
and  his  brothers  of  the  old  Douglas  line  of 
Scotland,  with  its  five  hundred  years  and 
more  of  strong  historic  record,  who  settled 
there  in  the  early  days  before  Lancaster  had 
been  erected  into  a  county.  In  our  pleas- 
ant little  party  there  was  a  child  of  the 
eighth  generation  from  the  sturdy  Archi- 
bald, whose  descendants  are  now  of  many 
family  names  and  number  many  hun- 
dreds of  people.  We  knew  very  well  eight 
generations  on  this  side  of  that  old  stone, 
plainly  inscribed;  how  interesting  it  would 
be  if  we  could  know  the  eight  generations 
in  order  just  beyond  it,  with  all  their 
mystic  chords  of  memory.  Two  dajrs  be- 
fore we  had  seen,  with  like  reverent  in- 
terest, at  Old  Leacock  Church,  near  Inter- 
course, the  graves  on  our  father's  lines 
dating  far  back  into  the  past  "Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  and  some  mvstic  tie 
still  binds  us  all  into  one  great  nunily. 

Hear  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his 
friend,  President  Garfield,  bewre  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  when  he  speaks 
of  his  dying  at  Elberon: 

"  Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a  great  peo- 
ple bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for 
healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God 
should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving 
billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices. 
With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to 
the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully 
upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders;  on 
its  sails,  whitening  in  the  morning  light; 
on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shoreword,  to 
break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday  sun; 
on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low 
to  the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining 
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l>athway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his 
dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which 
only  the  rapt  and  partine  soul  may  know. 
Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the 
receding  world  he  heard  the  great  waves 
breaking  on  a  further  shore,  and  felt  al- 
ready upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breaUi  of 
the  eternal  morning." 

When  King  Ardiur  was  dying  of  his 
grievous  wound,  he  sent  in  haste  the  bold 
Sir  Bedivere,  last  of  all  the  knightly  com- 
pany of  the  Table  Round,  to  fling  his 
matchless  sword  Excalibur  into  the  mere. 
From  some  mighty  mystic  hand  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  and  now,  unstained,  he  would  re- 
turn it,  after  a  life  of  storm  and  deadly  con- 
flict for  the  right. 

"Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  rememberest 

how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  mom,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  thp  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Qothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
Holding  the  sword — ^and  how  I  row'd  across 
And  took  i^  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  King: 
And  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  after-time  this  also  shall  be  known: 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 
Watch  what  thou  sccst,  and  lightly  bring  me 

word." 

Sir  Bedivere  was  a  soldier  loyal  to  his 
liege  to  the  last  drop  of  his  honest  blood. 
But  twice  he  went  and  twice  returned  to 
tell  the  King, 

"  I  heard  the  n'pple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

For  he  could  not  cast  the  wondrous  sword 
from  out  the  world  of  men.  "Ah,  miser- 
able, unkind,  untrue,  unknightly,  traitor- 
hearted  !"  thus  bitterly  his  King  reproached 
him — **  thou  would'st  betray  me  for  the  pre- 
cious hilt"  Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere 
and  ran  with  speed  "by  zig-zag  path  and 
juts  of  pointed  rock."  He  thought  no  more 
of  beauty,  of  marvel,  or  of  strength  to  be 
preserved  for  after-time — but  simply  to 
obey.  Would  you  have  the  mystic  story  of 
the  wonder-sword,  read  Tennyson's  poem, 
"  The  Passing  of  Arthur." 

So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur: 
But  ere  he  dipped  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Qothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  to  the  mere, 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then   spake  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 
breath : 

"  Now  know  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out:  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard  or  seen?" 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
**  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die,  I 


Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 

So  great  a  miracle  of  yonder  hilt. 

Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling 

him: 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt  and  brandished 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

Then  the  storv  of  how  the  knight — look- 
ing, as  he  sped  on,  "larger  than  human 
upon  the  frozen  hills" — ^bore  the  King  on 
his  broad  shoulders  to  the  margin  of  the 
mere,  until  he  reached  the  mystic  barge 
whence,  at  his  approach,  "there  rose  a 
cry  that  tingled  to  the  stars."  He  is  taken 
aboard  by  loving  hands,  but  Sir  Bedivere 
is  left  upon  the  shore  with  his  eloquent 
plaint  of  loss  and  utter  loneliness. 

And    slowly    answered    Arthur    from    the 
barge: 
"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 

new. 
And  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest   one   good    custom    should   corrupt   the 

world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure ;  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  arc  men  better  than  sheep  or  i^ats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell    I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  those  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion: 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,    happy,    fair    with    orchard- 
lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

Tennyson  was  a  mystic.  Read  any  of 
his  great  poems,  from  "  In  Memoriam  "  to 
"Crossing  the  Bar."  Wordsworth  was  a 
mystic :  "  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a 
forgetting."  Read  his  splendid  "Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality."  Whittier  was 
a  mystic,  and  Emerson;  John  Bunyan, 
George  Fox,  Frederick  Froebel,  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg;  and  how  these  men  have  .en- 
riched the  world!  Homer,  Socrates,  Job, 
David,  Isaiah,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  the 
mighty  host  of  seers  and  prophets  and 
poets,  all  of  whom  lived  "  as  seeing  the  in- 
visible,"  were   mystics   of   a   high   order. 
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They  lived  in  two  worlds  at  once,  and  gath- 
ered gain  from  both.  They  knew  the  busy 
life  of  Time,  with  endless  strife  and  noise, 
but  in  waking  dreams  were  most  upon  the 
mystic  borderland  of  that  Far  Country, 
"  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
And  we  are  infinitely  their  debtors.  What 
was  theirs  is  ours,  if  we  will  have  it  so ;  for 
"the  dreamer  lives  forever,  but  the  toiler 
dies  in  a  day." 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  impress  but 
feebly  a  single  word,  in  which  I  trust  your 
interest  may  be  deepened.  Pardon  me  if 
you  have  been  held  too  long.  Closing  as  I 
began,  let  me  repeat  the  cordial  welcome 
of  Lancaster  to  your  noble  order,  with  the 
earnest  wish  that  good  may  come  to  it  and 
pleasure  to  yourselves  during  your  stay  in 
our  goodly  city. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION. 


ON  June  22,  1865,  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Ftmd  was  founded,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  leader  of  our  various  ex- 
ploration societies.  It  owes  its  conception 
chiefly  to  the  energy  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Grove  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  even  with' 
their  enthusiasm  they  could  not  have  imag- 
ined the  excellent  work  the  fund  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  last  forty  years. 
To  many  the  work  of  exploration  in  Pales- 
tine seemed  a  waste  of  energy,  for  little 
could  be  left  in  a  land  which  had  been 
so  thoroughly  swept  with  the  "besom  of 
destruction."  The  fallacy  of  this  idea  has 
been  amply  proved,  and  the  results  have, 
especially  those  of  recent  years,  caused 
even  skilled  archaeologists  to  be  amazed. 
A  still  greater  impediment  to  success  had 
to  be  encountered — namely,  the  opposition 
of  the  Sultan  to  excavation,  especially  at 
Jerusalem,  but  this,  in  turn,  has  been  over- 
come, and  explorations  are  now  conducted 
on  the  oldest  sites  in  the  land,  not  only  by 
the  English  fund,  but  also  by  German  and 
Austrian  explorers.  The  work  has  been 
long  and  tedious,  but  it  has  been  from  the 
first  in  skilled  hands,  both  as  regards  topo- 
graphical survey  and  archaeological  ex- 
ploration. 

It  was  felt  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  fund  that  the  first  work  to  be  under- 
taken was  a  careful  survey,  and  the  col- 
lection of  place  names  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Palestine  of  the 
Hebrews.  With  this  work  the  names  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Sir 
Charles  Warren  and  Col.  Conder  will  al- 
ways be  associated.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  study  of  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
^  salem,  and  by  the  long  campaign  of  under- 
^und  work  a  vast  amount  of  material  has 


been  obtained  upon  which  to  base  the  re- 
construction of  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
City  at  various  periods  in  its  history. 
Spade  work,  in  Palestine  especially,  upon 
ancient  Canaanite  and  Hebrew  sites,  was 
long  delayed,  but  in  1889  a  great  stimulus 
was  given  to  this  branch  of  research  by  the 
discovery  in  Egypt  of  the  famous  Tel  cl 
Armama  letters.  These  wonderful  docu- 
ments, the  diplomatic  dispatches  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers,  and  the  Kings  and  Princes 
of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  opened  the  eyes 
of  Orientalists  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
Israelite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  not 
a  race  of  barbarians,  but  a  people  who  had 
drunk  freely  of  the  learning  and  culture  of 
their  Babylonian  masters.  It  was  at  once 
seen  that  if  letters  passed  from  Syria  in 
1450  B.  C.  to  Egypt,  some  such  medium 
of  intercourse  must  have  existed  in  the 
land  itself,  and  that  Palestinian  records  of 
the  days  prior  to  Joshua  were  possible  to 
be  discovered. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  at  Tel  Hesy, 
the  site  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Lachish, 
by  Professor  Petrie,  and  continued  by  Dr. 
Bliss,  and  the  result  was  the  proof  of  the 
above  theory,  for  a  cuneiform-inscribed 
tablet  of  the  same  class  as  those  found  in 
Egypt,  and  actually  fitting  into  the  corre- 
spondence, was  found,  and  since  that  large 
finds  have  been  made  at  Taanach,  Gezer 
and  Megiddo.  These  first  explorations 
prove  how  rich  a  field  for  archaeoloeists 
the  grave  mounds  of  Palestine  are.  S^- 
tematic  exploration  shows  city  after  city, 
phases  of  culture  and  civilization  superim- 
posed one  above  the  other  in  regular  strata, 
from  the  neolithic  age  to  the  days  of  Islam. 
The  work  of  Lachish  was  exceeded  in  im- 
portance by  that  of  Dr.  Macalister  at  Gezer, 
a  Canaanite  royal  city,  the  site  of  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Tel  Tezer.  Here 
traces  of  all  periods  of  Palestinian  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  Maccabean  age — the  castle 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus  having  been  dis- 
covered— ^back  to  the  neolithic  age — ^that 
of  a  race  of  cave  dwellers,  unacquainted 
with  metal,  but  who  burned  their  dead — 
have  been  discovered.  Following  this  come 
many  relics  of  the  Canaanites,  who  used 
bronze  and  made  pottery.  The  greatest 
find,  however,  is  that  of  a  well-preserved 
Canaanite  high  place,  with  its  lines  of  up- 
right bethel  stones,  which  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  idolatry  which  surrounded 
the  Israelites,  and  to  whose  temptations 
they  were  so  prone  to  yield. 

Ample  proof,  by  the  recovery  of  the 
bones  of  new-born  infants  in  the  shrine, 
was  afforded  that  the  offering  of  children 
to  Molach,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  a 
Canaanite  custom.  Also  of  great  import* 
ance  was  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
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)f  cave  dwellings.  The  net  result  may  be 
;mnined  up  in  a  few  words.  Where  little 
iras  expected  forty  years  ago,  the  un- 
[reamed  of  has  been  accomplished.  Pales- 
ine  now  takes  her  place  in  the  community 
if  national  civilizations  of  the  ancient  East. 
icr  monuments  and  records  fit  in  with 
hose  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt; 
ler  story  is  part  of  their  story,  and  still 
tas  an  individuality  of  its  own.  One  im- 
ortant  result  of  these  discoveries  must  not 
e  passed  unnoticed.  Distinct  evidence  has 
leen  found  that  the  Palestine  maritime 
ities  were  in  touch  with  the  Cretan  and 
'lycenaean  civilization,  and  that  probably 
he  Philistines  were  from  that  island;  at 
^chish,  Gezer  and  other  sites  Mycenaean 
ottery  and  gems  have  been  found.  In  a 
rord,  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  fund 
as  been  a  triumph  of  the  spade.  But  what 
as  been  done  is  but  an  index  of  what  i$ 
et  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
D  lovers  of  archaeology,  all  readers  of 
heir  Bible,  will  help  the  work.  For  many 
cars  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  the  Secretary 
nd  literary  editor,  and  jnuch  of  the  sue- 
ess  of  the  work  was  due  to  him ;  and  now 
Ir.  Armstrong,  himself  a  Palestinian  ex- 
lorer,  is  its  Secretary. — London  Globe, 


PROVERBS  AND  MOTTOES 

REV.    CHARLES  ALBERTSON. 

3UMAN  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to 
derive  mental  and  moral  inspiration 
rom  innumerable  sources.  Sometimes  it 
»  a  book  that  awakens  us  to  new  truth, 
omctimes  a  picture  stirs  us  to  noble 
tiong^ts.  Often  a  song  awakens  within 
s  dormant  faculties.  In  many  instances  a 
ingle  sentence  has  been  instrumental  in  a 
lan's  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  character. 
*hc  influence  of  proverbs,  mottoes  and 
laxims  is  greater  than  we  think. 
I  have  recently  heard  a  learned  man  say 
lat  in  his  boyhood,  when  strug|^ling  with 
ard  conditions  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
ain  an  education,  he  was  comforted  and 
trengthened  a  thousand  times  by  repeat- 
ig  to  himself  a  motto  taught  him  by  his 
cotch  mother,  "  What  any  other  boy  has 
one  I  can  do."  Another,  a  college  presi- 
ent,  testifies  that  he  owes  much  to  frequent 
icditation  on  the  simple  phrase,  "  The  up- 
ward life." 

Lord  Dufferin,  brilliant  diplomat,  wrote 
>  Mr.  Stead  that  he  had  often  derived 
onsiderable  satisfaction  after  humiliation 
r  defeat  from  Milton's  lines,  *'  They  also 
ervc  who  only  stand  and  wait."  Earl 
>pcncer  once  gave  as  his  two  favorite 
laxims,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
0  do  it  with  thy  might,"  and  "  Be  iust  and 


fear  not."    Lord  Russell  confessed  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  couplet, 

"  One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  full  strength  go  to  each." 

Sister  Dora,  the  idolized  charity  nurse, 
kept  her  sense  of  duty  fresh  and  her  mind 
alert  by  daily  reminding  herself,  "  The  Mas- 
ter calls  for  thee." 

Count  Zinzendorf  hung  upon  the  wall  of 
his  study  a  picture  of  the  suffering  Christ 
and  these  words  beneath  it :  "I  suffered 
thus  for  thee.  What  hast  thou  done  for 
Me?"  It  is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  such 
a  sentiment  in  his  laborious,  benevolent  life. 
"  Chinese "  Gordon's  favorite  motto  was 
from  Proverbs:  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own 
understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths." 
Martin  Luther's  watchword  was,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith." 

The  Bible  is  rich  in  sententious  sayings, 
wise  bits  of  practical  philosophy,  pithy, 
pungent  paragraphs  full  of  the  meat  of 
sound  sense.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  alone 
contains  hundreds  of  verses  which  may  be 
described  as  some  one  described  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  "Each  word  a  gem, 
each  line  a  crown,  each  finished  page  a 
king's  storehouse  of  jewels." 

If  any  reader  doubts  the  value  of  the 
Bible  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world 
let  him  collect  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
all  that  relates  to  wisdom,  thrift,  chastity, 
domestic  peace,  personal  integrity,  house- 
hold economy  and  social  virtues.  Then 
weigh  their  worth  as  guiding  principles, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  outwealth  all  other 
writings  of  the  kind,  ancient  and  modem. 

Not  a  few  of  the  best  maxims  of  wise 
men  outside  of  the  Scriptures  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Christian  religion.  As  these 
lines  show: 

"  The  world  is  wide 
In  time  and  tide. 
And  God  is  guide — 

So  do  not  hurry. 
That  man  is  blest 
Who  does  his  best 
And  leaves  the  rest — 

So  do  not  worry." 

And  also  these: 

"  Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
So  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
Whichever  way  it  blows  is  best" 

Is  not  this  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
Christian  view  of  life?  Select  your  life 
motto,  your  yearly  text,  your  daily  proverb 
with  reference  to  the  word  and  will  of  God. 
Hide  in  your  heart  the  golden  rule,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  parables  of 
Christ.  There  is  wisdom.  There  is  truth. 
There  is  help  from  on  high. 
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THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

THE  question  of  Sunday  observance 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  true  end  of  life.  A  man 
enters  the  American  race  eager,  if  not  to 
distance,  at  least  to  keep  pace  with,  his 
competitors.  His  doctor  tells  him  he 
ought  to  take  exercise;  he  replies,  I  have 
no  time.  His  wife  begs  him  to  take  his 
meals  more  leisurely;  he  replies,  I  have  no 
time.  His  children  clamor  for  more  of 
their  father  at  home  and  an  occasional  day 
off;  he  replies,  I  have  no  time.  His  work 
spills  over  into  Sunday,  or  he  works  so 
hard  and  rests  so  little  through  the  week 
that  he  has  no  inclination  for  a  service  at 
church  or  any  forth-giving  fellowship  at 
home;  to  the  whispered  rebukes  of  his  con- 
science he  replies,  I  have  no  time. 

What  does  this  "  I  have  no  time "  mean? 
It  means  that  he  is  so  busy  making  a  for- 
tune or  earning  a  living  that  he  has  no 
time  and  little  inclination  for  the  higher 
life — for  culture,  worship,  home. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Not  rules  prescrib- 
ing hours  for  sleep,  or  meals,  or  children, 
or  worship.  Such  rules  are  better  than 
nothing.  But  the  real  remedy  is  a  radical 
change  in  the  point  of  view.  Life  is  the 
end  of  life.  To  live  purely,  nobly,  to  culti- 
vate the  mind  and  develop  the  affections, 
to  reverence  God,  love  our  fellows,  make 
sacred  our  home,  inspire  and  instruct  our 
children— this  is  what  we  are  on  earth  for. 
This  involves  giving  to  the  children  a  roof 
for  shelter,  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear; 
but  this  is  only  the  beginning.  It  also  in- 
volves giving  to  them,  and  giving  to  so- 
ciety, something  more  and  higher  than 
shelter,  food,  and  clothes.  Not  until  a  man 
lives  that  he  may  himself  reverence  God 
and  love  his  fellows,  and  that  he  may  in- 
spire them  with  reverence  and  love — ^not 
until  this  is  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the  ma- 
terial conditions  take  their  proper  second 
place  in  his  estimation,  is  he  prepared  to 
consider  the  Sabbath  question.  Not  till 
then  can  he  realize  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  prohibition;  not  till  then 
can  he  realize  that  the  spirit  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  this — For  one  day  in 
seven  you  are  released  from  the  law,  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
daily  bread;  for  one  day  in  seven  the 
cherubim  sheathe  the  flaming  sword,  and 
we  arc  invited  out  of  the  wilderness  with 
its  thorns  and  thistles,  to  return  to  Eden, 
where  labor  is  not  toil,  and  the  sighing  is 
turned  to  song. 

How  shall  one  use  the  day  of  privilege 
to  the  best  advantage,  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  and  for  society  ?  Not  by  attempting 
to  go  back  to  the  Puritan  idea  as  it  is  ex- 


pressed in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith;  not  by  a  resolve  to  be  "taken  up 
the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  worship,  and  in  the  duties  of 
necessity  and  mercy."  Any  such  continuous 
concentration  of  the  mind  upon  one  theme 
is  equally  destructive  of  rest  and  of  spirit- 
ual culture.  It  is  psychologically  impos- 
sible; and  is  inconsistent  alike  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  with  reason,  and 
with  experience. 

Not  by  turning  the  da^  into  one  of  mere 
merrymaking  and  junketing,  a  day  of  frolic 
and  games;  not  by  consecrating  it  to  golf 
in  the  morning  and  automobiling  in  the 
afternoon;  not  by  converting  it  into  a 
weekly  composite  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  Fourth  of  July.  This  is  not  to  give 
either  body  or  mind  the  best  rest;  it  is  not 
to  give  the  life  any  real  inspiration;  and  it 
is  generally  to  purchase  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful pleasure  by  depriving  one  of  needed 
rest  and  refreshment. 

Make  it  first  of  all  a  day  of  rest.  Escape 
from  the  cares  and  worries  of  life.  Lay 
aside  the  current  problems.  If  you  take  a 
Sunday  paper,  do  not  read  it  until  evening. 
At  least  leave  poltics  and  the  markets  till 
Monday.  So  live  on  Sunday  as  to  prepare 
yourself  to  take  up  the  week's  work  on 
Monday  with  a  fresh  mind. 

Make  it  a  home  day.  Give  it  to  the 
wife  and  the  children.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  make  it  sacred  to  them  unless  you 
make  it  dear  to  them.  "Call  the  Sabbath 
a  delight,"  says  Isaiah.  He  who  would 
make  the  Sabbath  sacred  to  his  children 
must  know  how  to  make  it  a  delig^it  to 
them. 

Turn  the  thoughts  part  of  the  time  to 
public  and  private  exercises  of  worship. 
If  possible,  do  this  with  others  in  a  church 
service.  This  is  sometimes  impossible. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  church  accessible. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  church  that  can  be 
made  inspirational,  attractive,  or  even  more 
than  barely  endurable.  Even  when  the 
church  service  is  barren  and  inadequate, 
rest,  inspiration,  and  joy  may  often  be 
found  in  the  endeavor  by  one's  presence 
and  co-operation  to  improve  it.  And  there 
is  always  possible  the  church  in  the  home. 
Where  the  service  of  song  is  possible,  it 
fuses  the  hearts  of  the  family  in  one  ex* 
perience  by  uniting  their  voices  in  one 
voice. 

Further  than  this  one  cannot  prescribe 
for  another.  We  certainly  can  give  no 
Sabbath  rules.  We  cannot  say  that  golf 
is  right  and  tennis  is  wrong,  or  that  ri£ng 
is  right  and  boating  is  wrong..  One  may 
make  nature  a  sacred  temple;  one  may 
make  the  church  a  secular  meeting-place 
for  the  performance  of  an  irksome  duty. 
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The  church  choir  may  be  a  burden;  the 
bird  choir  may  be  an  inspiration.  Yet  he 
who  has  himian  sympathies  should  find  his 
spirit  uplifted  by  sharing  his  penitences 
and  his  aspirations  with  others  for  an  hour. 
If  one  has  no  such  sympathies,  we  cannot 
advise  him.  A  worship  which  is  unpleas- 
in^  to  the  worshiper  cannot  well  be 
pleasing  to  God.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
Sabbath  is  ill  spent  if  it  sends  us  back  to 
oar  weekly  work  irritated,  wearied,  re- 
luctant; and  the  Sabbath  is  well  spent  if 
it  sends  us  back  refreshed  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  to  take  up  a  round  of  daily 
duties  and  unselfish  service  with  a  new  in- 
spiration of  courage,  hope,  and  patience. 

The  best  of  rules  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  right  spirit ;  and  we  cannot  in  any 
way  so  well  interpret  that  spirit  as  by 
quoting  George  Herbert's  interpretation: 

0  Day  most  calm,  most  bright. 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud. 

The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 

The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay! 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light  I 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  Outlook, 
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ADDRESS  TO  COUNTY.  COMMISSIONERS."^ 


Mr.  President  and  County  Commissioners 

of  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen :  The  old  county  of  Lancaster 
i>ids  you  a  cordial  Welcome  Home!  The 
ihree  original  counties  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  were  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and 
Chester,  all  of  them  established  in  1682, 
:wo  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago. 
From  Philadelphia  came  a  part  of  Berks 
n  1752,  and  all  of  Montgomery  in  1784. 
From  Bucks  came  a  part  of  Berks,  and, 
iircctly  or  indirectly,  the  seven  counties  of 
^»'orthampton,  Wayne,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Pike,  Monroe  and  Carbon,  named  here  in 
iie  order  of  their  erection  into  counties, 
ill  of  them  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
From  Chester  came  Delaware  in  1789.  But 
sixty  years  before  that — ^as  early  as  1729 — 
Lancaster  had  given  to  Chester  a  definite 
)oundary  line  on  the  west,  and  was  erected 
nto  a  great  county,  including  all  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania wilderness  that  lay  to  the  west  and 
lorthwest,  an  area  of  thirty-five  thousand  or 
Dore  square  miles.  She  made  a  generous 
X)ntribution  of  territory  to  Berks  in  1752; 
md,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  entire  nfty- 
Sve  counties  of  the  State  not  already  named 

*  Address  of  welcome  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners of  Pennsylvania,  August  21,  1906, 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Mayor,  at  their  annual 
Kmvention  held  in  Lancaster. 


have  been  carved  out  of  her  vast  original 
domain.  Five-sixths  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  sixty-seven  in  number,  were 
for  twenty  years  in  and  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  York  was  the  first  to  be  cut 
away,  in  1749,  and  Cumberland  next,  in 
1750.  Camberon,  in  i860,  was  the  last 
organized  within  this  area,  just  11 1  years 
after  York. 

So  that  to-day,  in  your  personality,  Lan- 
caster bids  the  official  representatives  of  her 
many  lusty  children  and  grandchildren  a 
hearty  welcome  back  to  the  old  homestead. 
And  the  same  glad  welcome  she  extends  to 
her  proud  mother  county  of  Chester,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  a  dozen  other 
great  counties  knit  to  her  by  ties  of  asso- 
ciation and  of  kindred.  Welcome  to  Lan- 
caster I 

They  say  there  is  a  remarkable  woman 
in  Texas  named  King— it  ought  to  be  Queen 
— who  owns  a  million  acres  of  land,  and,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  and  over,  directs  and 
controls,  as  she  has  done  for  many  years 
past,  her  herds  of  a  hundred  thousand  cattle 
and  her  other  vast  property  interests.  We 
don't  have  anybody  like  that  in  Lancaster 
county.  She  owns  1,500  square  miles— one- 
half  more  than  all  our  great  county — for 
Lancaster  has  less  than  1,000,  her  exact 
figures  being  973.  But  we  have  19,484  resi- 
dent freeholders;  20,693  male  tenants;  50,- 
036  resident  taxables;  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $91,861,227,  nearly  all  of  it  sub- 
ject to  taxation  for  public  utilities  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  and  a  population  of  165,000.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  statistics  here, 
but  that  is  aside  from  our  purpose.  Far 
better  many  small  holders  in  homes  of  con- 
tent, with  churches  and  schools,  than  a  sin- 
gle one  so  great  as  this  through  whose 
ranch  a  trunk  railroad  runs  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles.  Neither  man  nor  locality 
is  rich,  simply  in  the  "abundance  of 
things"  which  he  or  it  possesses.  Russell 
Sage  lost  more  money  in  New  York  the 
other  day,  when  he  went  a  selfish,  shiver- 
ing beegar,  into  the  Beyond,  than  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  Lancaster  county. 
There  is  many  a  man  in  our  midst  hoeing 
potatoes  in  their  season  who  is  infinitely 
richer  than  he,  or  Croesus,  or  any  other 
of  his  money-grabbing  kind  has  ever  been. 

But  still  we  like  sometimes  to  compare 
material  results  and  talk  the  interesting 
figures  of  the  census  tables.  And  while  we 
are  about  it,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
longer  at  these  oldest  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  have  grown  into  principalities 
during  these  two  hundred  years.  We  have 
in  Lancaster  half  a  million  acres  under 
cultivation,  divided  into  more  than  9,000 
farms.  The  value  of  our  annual  products, 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  aggregated 
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$7,657,790.  Next  after  Lancaster  came  St. 
Lawrence  county,  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  nearly  three  times  as  large,  with 
crops  valued  at  $6,054,160;  then  come  back 
to  Pennsylvania  for  the  third  county,  Ches- 
ter, adjoining  Lancaster,  and  one  of  the 
three  original  counties,  with  $5,863300; 
then  to  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
for  the  fourth,  with  $5,489,430;  again  to 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  for  Bucks,  another 
of  our  original  counties,  with  its  $5,411,- 
370;  then  to  Colusa  county,  California,  also 
three  times  as  large  as  Lancaster,  with  $5,- 
357,350.  These  were  the  six  foremost 
counties  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1890,  in  the  value  of  their 
agricultural  products — and  agriculture  is 
our  foundation  industry,  upon  which  all 
other  industries  rest  and'  by  which  they 
must  be  supported.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  less  than  half  and  of 
Colusa  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  Lancas- 
ter. In  1900,  the  value  of  same  products 
sold,  consumed  or  on  hand,  for  the  same 
counties  was:  Lancaster,  $9,320,208;  St. 
Lawrence,  $6,046,906;  Chester,  $5,970,229; 
Worcester,  $4,869,123;  Bucks,  $5,960,056; 
Colusa,  $5,027,120.  But  in  the  census  of 
1900,  the  six  counties  leading  in  value  of 
agricultural  products  (not  fed  to  live  stock 
in  this  estimate^  are  as  follows :  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  $9,210,815;  McCIean,  Illinois,  $8,- 
831,515;  Los  Angeles,  California,  $7,527,- 
530;  Champaign,  Illinois,  $7,311,102;  La- 
salle,  Illinois,  $7,201,557;  Dane,  Wisconsin, 
$7*058,339.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890, 
we  were  good-natured,  and  willing  to  sand- 
wich in  other  counties  to  encourage  the 
States  outside.  And  they  have  been  en- 
couraged. But  the  place  of  honor  is  ours. 
We  mean  to  hold  it,  so  long  as  we  can. 
Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Lancaster 
was  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  glad  to  know  of  many  far 
greater  towns  to  the  west  of  us  to-day. 

So  much,  and  perhaps  too  much,  for  Lan- 
caster. Permit  me  in  closing,  to  say  a  word 
of  the  important  work  you  gentlemen,  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  there 
shall  be  three  Commissioners  elected  in 
each  county  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
provides  that  one  of  them  shall  be  of  the 
minority  party  in  politics— a  sane  provision. 
They  are  under  oath  and  bond  to  perform 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  responsible 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  They  rep- 
resent the  corporate  authority  of  the  county. 
They  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds;  erect 
county  buildings  and  keep  them  in  repair; 
erect  bridges  and  keep  them  in  repair;  re- 
vise assessments  and  apportion  taxes;  make 
annual   estimates  of  expense   and  publish 


annual  statements;  hear  appeals  and  make 
abatements;  appoint  tax  collectors;  make 
reports  to  State  authorities ;  certify  triennial 
enumeration  of  taxables  to  the  several 
school  districts;  register  and  have  full 
charge  of  unseated  lands;  receive  fines  and 
bequests;  appoint  mercantile  appraisers; 
verify  standards  of  weights  and  measures; 
furnish  ballot  boxes  and  blanks,  etc.,  for 
elections;  furnish  necessaries  and  materials 
for  labor  to  the  county  jails;  visit  the  peni- 
tentiaries ;  purchase  ground  for  certain  uses 
and  for  building  purposes,  etc.,  etc  These 
and  other  grave  duties  devolve  upon  the 
County  Commissioners,  quiet  men,  for  the 
most  part,  who  make  little  show  of  author- 
ity, whose  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
little  understood  by  the  average  citizen,  but 
who  are  substantial  men  of  power  and  in- 
fluence everywhere  throughout  the   State. 

Time  was  when  each  locality  was  con- 
tent to  administer  its  affairs  in  the  good 
old  way  of  stage-coach  days  and  the  pre- 
telegraphic  era.  There  were  few  conven- 
tions of  editors  or  educators,  or  professional 
men  in  the  lines  of  law,  medicine,  and  di- 
vinity, and  none  of  water  superintendents, 
railroad  officials,  farmers  and  fruit  growers, 
sanitary  engineers,  or  County  Commis- 
sioners. Then  that  to  which  people  had 
grown  accustomed  was  good  enough.  Now 
conventions  are  rife  everywhere,  and  in 
almost  every  line  of  public  or  private  inter- 
est or  utility.  "  Make  things  better !"  is  the 
stimulating  cry  in  this  our  day  of  tele* 
graphs,  telephones,  lightning  presses  and 
ever-widening  intelligence. 

This  is  the  twentieth  annual  convention 
of  the  County  Commissioners  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  subjects  named  in  your  three 
days'  programme  are  of  interest  to  your- 
selves and  importance  to  the  public:  The 
best  time  for  making  registration  of  voters 
and  of  school  children;  better  laws  for  care 
of  the  poor  by  County  Commissioners; 
salaries  mstead  of  fees  for  Aldermen  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace;  moneys  that  should 
remain  in  the  county  instead  of  being  paid 
into  an  overflowing  State  treasury;  appor- 
tionment of  assessors  by  Commissioners  or 
the  Court  instead  of  election;  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  for  Mayors  in  cities  of  the 
third  class  except  under  city  ordinances; 
fees  of  Sheriff  in  certain  cases;  enrollment 
of  school  children  by  school  boards;  taxing 
public  utilities  for  local  purposes,  and  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  road  law.  These 
are  simply  questions  of  good  government 
which  you  desire  to  make  constantly  bet- 
ter, and  they  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

Some  things,  we  suppose,  you  will  see 
while  with  us,  our  Court  House,  Almshouse, 
Hospital  and  other  places.     We  have  no 
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parks  to  show  you,  but  your  successors  in 
office  will  find  them  a  generation  hence,  for 
we  are  beginning  to  do  something  in  this 
direction.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  big 
spring  that  flowed  near  the  great  hickory 
tree  m  Gibson's  pasture,  when  Lancaster 
was  Hickorytown,  to  the  new  filter  plant 
on  the  Conestoga.  We  can't  show  you  the 
spring  or  the  hickory  tree,  but  we  can  show 
you  our  new  filter — ^which  is  more  than 
Philadelphia  can  do — our  most  important 
public  improvement  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  which  people  come  far  to  see,  and 
in  which  we  know  you  will  be  interested. 
I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  your  stay  in  our 
midst  may  be  pleasant  in  every  way,  and 
that  your  deliberations  may  be  profitable 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  State.  Again  I 
bid  you.  Welcome  to  Lancaster  I 
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"  RU2VELT." 


IT  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  in  the 
English  press  such  epidiets  as  **  anarch- 
ist "  applied  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  the  unbridled  eulogy 
with  which  he  has  been  lauded  for  the  last 
two  years.  Every  newspaper  in  London 
to-day  turns  it  heaviest  editorial  guns  upon 
Roosevelt  and  all  because  he  has  ventured 
to  touch  with  profane  pen  that  most 
sacred  of  Anglo-Saxon  possessions,  the 
English  language.  They  do  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  to  suggest  lynching,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  evening 
papers  were  written  while  steam  -poured 
from  the  collars  of  the  enraged  editors. 
They  are  all  in  accord  for  once  with  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  who  said  recently  that  "  it  took 
the  combined  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Julius  Caesar  and  Pope  Gregory  to  revise 
the  calendar.  How,  therefore,  can  Car- 
n^e,  with  all  his  millions,  even  possibly 
with  the  assistance  of  Prime  Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman,  hope  to  revise  the 
English  language?" 

The  PM  Mall  Gagette  in  its  denuncia- 
tion says :  "  The  sort  of  man  who  so  inter- 
feres with  the  standard  rules  of  grammar 
and  spelling  as  to  woriv  more  than  his 
immediate  circle  of  friends  and  relations  is 
an  anarchist"  The  Evening  News  repu- 
diates what  it  calls  the  American  language 
entirely,  and  gives  President  Roosevelt 
carte  blanche  in  making  a  tongue  "  as  little 
like  Anglo-Saxon  as  Volapuk  or  Espe- 
ranto." It  adds :  '*  We  quite  see  the  justice 
of  the  contention  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  apply  to  the  language 
as  well  as  to  the  States.    Americans  are 


Americans,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  what  they  will  with  the  words  they 
use  as  they  have  to  manipulate  the  stock 
market  according  to  their  inclinations." 
The  Star  remarks  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  having  introduced  a  new  and  guaran- 
teed brand  of  canned  beef  to  the  world  this 
tireless  innovator  is  engaged  in  populariz- 
ing a  new  brand  of  canned  spelhng.  The 
Evening  Standard  loses  its  temper  com- 
pletely. It  asks  how  dares  this  temporary 
President  of  an  amiable  republic,  presume 
to  dictate  to  us  how  to  spell  a  language 
which  is  ours,  while  America  is  still  a 
savage  and  undiscovered  country.  If 
Roosevelt  likes  to  meddle  with  spelling,  well 
and  good,  so  long  as  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  is  merely  an  American  lan- 
guage he  is  creating.  Our  languag:e  is  our 
own;  we  love  it,  and  we  shall  write  it  as 
is  proper. 

The  Globe  prophesies  that  Roosevelt  will 
find,  like  William  the  Conqueror,  that  it  is 
easier  to  subdue  a  people  than  a  language, 
and  that  the  resistance  of  the  Filipinos  to 
American  rule  is  child's  play  to  the  stub- 
bom  valor  of  the  English  "ough."  Then 
this  relentless  critic  becomes  thunderous 
and  launches  an  insult  which  can  scarcely 
have  consequences  less  than  war.  It  says: 
"We  have  no  desire  to  belittle  American 
achievement,  and  we  are  even  content  to 
admit  that  Walt  Whitman  wrote  poetry,  if 
that  will  smooth  matters,  but  we  must  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  in  literature  the  United 
States  still  remains  a  province  of  England." 
The  writer  points  out  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  not  the  necessary  authority  for 
even  the  comparatively  moderate  changes 
he  proposes  and  he  is  in  danger  of  making 
a  dialect  instead  of  reforming  a  language. 
"Thru,"  the  editor  remarks  in  disgust,  is 
mere  barbarism,  and  "  thoroly  "  and  "  thru- 
out  "  are  nothing  less  than  hterary  emetics. 
The  Globe's  leader,  under  the  heading 
"Yanky  Panky,"  concludes:  "We  reely 
think  Ruzvelt  and  his  frends  mite  leve  us 
our  own  langwige.  They  have  not  left  us 
much  else.  In  sum  instances  it  may  be 
puzling,  espeshuly  to  a  foriner  and  an  ima- 
ture  skoolboy,  but  its  orthografy  has  a 
sertin  historikal  valu  and  we  do  not  like 
to  part  with  it.  Of  kors  if  Ruzvelt,  backed 
up  by  Kamegi,  sez  we  hav  got  to  reform 
our  speling  we  shal  hav  to,  and  that  wil  be 
the  end  of  it,  for  Kamegi  has  awl  the  dol- 
lers  and  Ruzvelt  has  awl  the  branes,  but 
awl  the  same  it  wil  be  dasht  hard  lines." 
Another  paper,  discounting  the  future, 
prints  a  letter  from  a  "  korespondent," 
dated  "  Lundun,  Aug.  25,  20th,"  beginning: 
"  It  will  possibly  have  escapt  the  notis  of 
your  reders  that  today  is  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  Roosevelt's  grate  speling  reform. 
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On  this  day  just  a  sentury  ago  that  grate 
man  who  had  acted  as  pecemaker  between 
Rusher  and  Japan,  who  had  flowted  the 
Senate,  stampt  on  trusts,  sat  at  tabul  with 
culured  sitizens  and  was  expecting  a  third 
tirm  ov  offis  as  President  started  to  tutch 
up  the  Inglish  langwidge.  How  he  got  the 
idea  history  docs  not  say.  Perhaps  he  was 
jellus  of  Julius  Sezer,  who  left  his  mark 
on  the  kalinder.  Perhaps  he  argued  that 
what  a  benited  paean  ov  shady  ancestry 
had  done  he  cud  do.  Possibly  Karnegie, 
who  was  something  of  a  filantropist  at  the 
time,  had  arowsed  him.  Anyway,  he  set 
out  with  an  independenz  of  spirit  which 
did  him  credit.  Wot  was  gud  enuf  in  the 
times  ov  Shakspere  and  Milton  wos  not  gud 
enuf  for  him  and  the  enlitent  peepel,  sed 
he,  so  he  out  off  his  cote  and  set  to.  He 
began  with  300  wirds,  a  sort  of  dropping 
of  gud  sede.  Today  we  are  blest  with  a 
new  langwidge." 

If  the  mere  secular  press  greets  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  reform  in  this  fashion  one 
trembles  for  him  when  the  Spectator,  the 
Athefutum  and  other  literary  battleships 
turn  their  broadsides  on  him  next  week. 
Dr.  Emil  Reich,  the  author  and  lecturer 
on  history,  says:  "Roosevelt's  plan 
breathes  that  scorn  of  history  which  is 
natural  in  a  nation  of  yesterday,  but  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  old,  historic  English  na- 
tion.^'—^'cti;  York  Sun. 


CONTRASTED  SOLILOQUIES. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 


**\ITELL/*  exclaimed  a  young  lady  just 
W  returned  from  school,  'my  educa- 
tion is  at  last  finished!-  Indeed,  it  would 
be  strange  if,  after  five  years'  hard  applica- 
tion, anything  were  left  incomplete.  Hap- 
pily, that  is  all  over  now,  and  I  have  noth- 
mg  to  do  but  exercise  my  various  accom- 
plishments. 

"  Let  me  see !  As  to  French,  I  am  mis- 
tress of  that,  and  speak  it,  if  possible,  with 
more  fluency  than  English.  Italian  I  can 
read  with  ease  and  pronounce  very  well. 
Music  I  have  learned  till  I  am  perfectly  sick 
of  it.  But  now  that  we  have  a  grand  ^iano, 
I  must  continue  to  practice  a  little;  yes, 
music  is  the  only  thing  I  need  now  improve 
myself  in. 

"My  drawings  are  universally  admired, 
especially  the  shells  and  flowers,  which  are 
beautiful,  certainly;  besides  this,  I  have  a 
decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  orna- 
ments. And  then  in  my  dancing  and  waltz- 
ing, our  master  himself  owned  that  he 
could  take  me  no  further!  Since  I  have 
just  the  figure  for  it,  certainly  it  would  be 
npardonable  if  I  did  not  execl. 


"As  to  common  things — geography,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  all  that — thank  my 
stars  I'm  through  them  all !  There's  noth- 
ing more  to  be  learned  in  that  direction; 
and  I  may  now  consider  myself  not  only 
perfectlv  accomplished,  but  also  thoroughly 
well-inwrmed !  Well,  to  be  sure,  how  much 
I  have  fagged  through  I  The  only  wonder 
is  that  one  head  can  contain  it  all." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  a  silver-haired  sage, 
"  how  narrow  is  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
science !  I  have  spent  my  life  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  but  how  little  do  I  know !  The 
more  deeply  I  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  nature,  the  more  I  am  bewildered. 
Beyond  a  certain  limit  all  is  but  conjecture 
or  confusion,  so  that  the  advantage  of  the 
learned  over  the  ignorant  is,  greatly,  in 
having  ascertained  how  little  can  be  known. 

"It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun 
and  compute  the  distances  of  the  planets;  I 
can  calculate  their  periodical  movements, 
and  even  comprehend  the  laws  by  which 
they  perform  their  sublime  revolutions ;  but 
with  regard  to  their  construction  and  the 
beings  which  inhabit  them,  what  do  I 
know  more  than  the  clown? 

"I  remark  that  all  bodies,  unsupported, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  I  am  taught  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a 
term,  a  word?  Does  it  convey  to  my  mind 
any  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious 
and  invisible  chain  which  draws  all  things 
to  a  common  centre?  I  observe  the  effect, 
I  give  a  name  to  the  cause;  but  can  I  ex- 
plain or  comprehend  it? 

"  Pursuing  the  track  of  the  naturalist,  I 
have  learned  to  distinguish  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  but  can 
I  tell,  after  all  this  toil,  whence  a  single 
blade  of  grass  derives  its  vitality?  Could 
the  most  minute  researches  enable  me  to 
discover  the  exauisite  pencil  that  paints 
and  fringes  the  flower  of  the  field?  Have 
I  ever  detected  the  secret  that  gives  their 
brilliant  color  to  the  ruby  and  the  emerald, 
or  the  art  that  enamels  the  delicate  shell? 

"Leaving  the  material  creation,  my 
thoughts  have  often  ascended  to  loftier 
subjects  and  indulged  in  metaphysical 
speculation.  And  here,  while  I  perceive  in 
myself  the  two  distinct  qualities  of  matter 
and  mind,  I  am  baffled  in  every  attempt  to 
comprehend  their  mutual  dependence  and 
mysterious  connection.  When  my  hand 
moves  in  obedience  to  my  will,  have  I  the 
most  distant  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  volition  is  either  communicated 
or  understood? 

"  Ever  has  man  been  struggling  with  his 
own  impotence,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
overleap  the  bounds  which  limit  his  anx- 
ious inquiries.    What  have  I  gained  by  my 
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laborious  researches  but  a  humbling  con- 
viction of  my  weakness  and  ignorance? 
How  little  has  man,  at  his  best  estate,  of 
which  to  boast!  What  folly  in  him  to 
g^ory  in  his  contracted  powers,  or  to  value 
himself  upon  his  imperfect  acquisitions !" 


CHINESE  TO  DIG  CANAL. 


CHINESE  labor  shall  be  given  a  thor- 
ough test  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
tracts calling  for  2,500  Chinamen  for  canal 
work  have  been  prepared,  and  advertise- 
ments will  be  issued  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  in  a  few  days  asking  for  pro- 
posals from  labor  agents.  If  the  initial 
2,500  Chinamen  prove  a  success,  it  is  likely 
that  many  more  will  be  taken  to  the  isth- 
mus to  do  the  work  which  is  too  hard  for 
the  Jamaicans  now  employed  there  in  large 
nmnbers.  Organized  labor  has  offered 
much  opposition  to  the  employment  of  con- 
tract Chinese  labor,  but  the  Jamaican  work- 
men have  proven  inadequate,  sufficient 
Spaniards  cannot  be  had  immediately  to 
rush  the  work,  and  the  Chinese  are  the  last 
hope  of  the  commission. 

President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Taft, 
Chairman  Shonts,  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  and  other  men  prominently 
identified  with  the  work  have  delayed  em- 
ploying Chinese  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  other  help  available  was  not  equal  to 
the  demands.  The  administration  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  canal  must  be  dug  at 
any  cost,  and  although  the  President  urged 
that  there  be  no  haste  in  employing  Chi- 
nese, he  did  not  stand  permanently  in  the 
way  of  plans  to  try  the  coolies. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to 
ask  for  bids  from  labor  agents,  who  will 
arrange  with  the  Chinese  Government  for 
the  exportation  of  labor,  transport  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  isthmus  under  contract  to  work 
for  a  fixed  wage  and  ship  them  back  to 
China,  thus  relieving  the  commission  of 
all  detail  work  and  all  responsibility. 

A  bond  will  be  required  of  all  con- 
tractors for  a  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  any 
contract  they  may  enter  into  with  the  com- 
mission. There  are  said  to  be  about  30 
labor  agencies  which  supply  Chinese  to  con- 
tractors in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
agents  are  familiar  with  all  the  Chinese 
laws,  stand  ready  to  pay  money  to  the 
families  of  men  who  are  going  into  their 
service  and  are  ready  on  short  notice  to 
meet  demands  for  an  unlimited  number 
of  coolies. 

Leroy  Park,  a  labor  agent  in  the  employ 
of  the  commission,  is  still  in  Spain  nego- 
tiating with  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  penin- 


sular Spaniards  on  the  isthmus.  His  ef- 
forts promise  to  be  successful  and  the  com- 
mission  expects  to  recruit  many  high-grade 
workingmen  from  Spain. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens  to  have  several  kinds  of  laborers 
on  the  isthmus.  The  employment  of  the 
Chinese  will  not  displace  the  Jamaicans 
who  are  already  there,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  more  West  India  negroes  will  be 
hired  if  the  Chinese  prove  a  success.  The 
negroes  are  paid  only  eighty  cents  a  day  as 
against  $1.60  to  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  doing  three  times  as 
much  work. 

If  the  contractors  obtaining  help  for  the 
commission  do  not  pay  more  on  the  isth- 
mus than  Chinese  are  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  believed  the  daily  wage 
of  the  coolies  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
Jamaicans  on  the  isthmus. 


JUST   BOUGHT  A  DICTIONARY. 

MisTUR  Edytur — Sur:  How  abowt  that 
noo  dickshunary  that  I  hav  just  bot?  Iz 
that  to  be  put  out  uv  comishun  by  the 
Prezzedunt's  ordor?  And  if  it  iz,  hoo  iz 
goin  to  pa  me  for  it?  I  can't  uford  to  bio 
in  my  muny  for  a  noo  dickshunary  evry  da, 
and  evn  if  I  could,  evn  if  I  wuz  mayd  uv 
muny,  whare  wood  I  git  the  dickshunarys  ? 
I  shood  think  it  mite  taik  kwite  sum  time, 
evn  wurking  nite  and  da,  to  git  up  a  noo 
dickshunary.  And  in  the  menetim  whare 
wood  we  be?  Woodn't  we  hav  in  this  fare 
land  uv  ours  the  gratest  wurd  riut  ever 
wuz?  Woodn't  pepul  in  general  awl  looz 
thare  beds,  more  or  les?  And  prewfreders, 
in  partikulur,  awl  go  plum  starin  krazi? 

For  until  we  gut  our  noo  dickshunarys 
owt  woodn't  evrybudy  be  speling  in  hiz 
own  swete  wa?  And  woodn't  that,  in  a 
mity  short  time,  git  us  awl  so  bawled  up 
that  we  woodn't  no  whare  we  wuz  ? 

Woodn't  wun  man  spel  wun  wa  and 
anuthr  man  anuthr,  and  evry  man  stik  to 
hiz  own  wa?  And  woodn't  that  mak 
divi shuns  betwene  f rends,  and  brake  up 
familiz,  and  maybe  bring  down  upon  us 
the  most  komplikated  civil  war  in  awl  his- 
torec? 

And  if  it  didn't  do  that,  if  we  ezkaped 
war,  whare  wood  owr  much  vaunted  ded 
leter  offis  be  in  such  an  emerjencee? 
Woodn't  it  taik  about  a  milyun  pepul  to 
help  thare,  insted  uv  a  fu  hundred,  helping 
to  desifer  the  adresez  on  leters?  And 
woodn't  we  finuly  hav  to  awl  giv  up  the 
irun  and  stele  biznis,  and  the  grane  and 
korn  biznis,  and  awl  manufacktchuring  and 
traid,  and  wun  haf  uv  the  poppulashun  be 
emploid  inturpurting  bookz  and  noozpaperz 
and  things,  bak  into  the  orijenul  Inglish, 
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so  that  pepul  kood  rede  them,  until  we  gut 
those  noo  dickshunariz  ? 

I  think  our  Prezzedunt  menes  well,  but 
this  time  I  think  he  slipt  a  kog. 

I  hav  just  hot  a  noo  dickshunary. 

Ankshus  Man. 

nu  spelin  sutes  and  plezes  him. 

Tu  the  Editur:  Wen  mi  muther  red  to 
me  wat  wuz  riten  in  the  Herald  to-da  about 
the  spelin,  I  klapt  mi  hands  for  joi.  I  hav 
alwaze  blusht  for  mi  spelin,  altho  I  tri 
hard  tu  do  wel,  but  if  such  grate  men  as 
Profesor  Mathuse  and  Prezident  Rusefelt, 
also  Mr.  Kamage,  say  that  the  nu  wa — the 
simplefide  spelin — is  rite,  wi,  I  am  glad. 

I  said  tu  muther:  "I  am  no  mor  yur 
accurst  boi;  I  kannot  be  wipt  fur  mi  bad 
spelin,  fur  I  spel  rite,  and  as  smart  men 
spel,  so  si  no  mor  for  me,  dere  muthur." 

I  am  ankshus  for  skule  to  comense  so 
that  the  puis  ov  the  publick  skule  boi  kan 
be  felt.  I  hop  his  hands  wil  be  klen  when 
his  puis  is  felt.  Mi  ame  is  to  be  a  grate 
skolur,  and  this  nu  wa  wil  be  a  grate  help 
tu  me.  I  wish  the  Board  of  Simplifide 
Spelin  wud  mete  sune,  for  I  kan  skarsle 
wate  for  the  nu  wurds  to  be  printid. 

Wud  yu,  kind  Mr.  Editur,  plcse  put  this 
in  yur  gude  papur,  so  Mr.  Mathuse  wil  no 
how  plesed  is  ^omme  Tri. 


FIREFLIES. 


BY    CHARLES    M  ILVAINE. 


YOU  have  read  so  many  pretty  ideas 
about  glow-worms  and  fireflies  that 
you  have  almost  ceased  to  think  of  them  as 
things ;  very  much  as  you  do  of  the  rose,  the 
violet,  the  lily  of  the  valley.  It  is  real  hard 
to  think  of  the  rose  as  having  stickers. 
It  puts  the  rose  on  the  level  with  a  briar. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  glow-worm 
is  not  a  worm ;  that  the  firefly  is  not  a  fly ; 
they  are  not  often  thought  of  as  anything 
but  beautiful  lights;  yet  the  truth  must  be 
told;  they  are  both  beetles.  The  glow- 
worm is  the  female  of  one  species ;  the  fire- 
fly the  female  of  another.  The  females 
show  their  lamps;  their  male  admirers  go 
to  them. 

The  glow-worm  is  a  wingless  female, 
which  looks  very  much  like  a  stupid  grub 
of  some  sort.  The  pale  green  light  it  shows 
is  steady.  It  glows.  The  lightning  bug 
(firefly,  fire-bettle),  has  wings — ^two  true 
wings,  two  wing  covers.  Its  light  is 
flashed  where  it  pleases  Mistress  Beetle 
to  flash  it.  These  flashes  come  so  suddenly 
out  of  the  dark  that  they  are  not  unlike 


spots  of  lightning.  That  is  the  reason  the 
fire-beetle  is  often  wrongly  called  lightning 
bug. 

We  naturally  wonder  how  it  is  that  an 
insect  carrying  enough  light  to  make  several 
hundred  bright  flashes,  neither  bums  up 
nor  sets  anything  on  fire.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  puzzles.  It  beats  any  of 
the  puzzles  in  the  papers  or  magazines. 
The  glow-worm  and  the  fire-beetle  have  the 
secret  of  making  a  light  without  perceptible 
heat.  A  spark  of  anything  burning,  many 
times  less  than  the  size  of  a  fire-beetle's 
light,  would  bum  your  fingers  if  you 
touched  it    The  fire-beetle  is  always  cold. 

One  summer  night  I  stood  listening  to 
the  roar  of  an  approaching:  storm  among  the 
roofs  and  steeples  of  Cambridge,  close  by. 
I  noticed  a  few  fireflies  flashing  their  lan- 
terns among  and  high  above  the  tree-tops 
of  a  near-by  grove.  In  a  moment  the  wind 
stmck  the  trees  with  violence.  Instantly 
the  air  was  full  of  fire  streaks.  Thousands 
of  fire-beetles  were  driven  from  their 
perches,  and  in  their  flight  the  flashes  of 
their  lanterns  were  carried  like  a  rain  of 
sparks  upon  the  blast.  The  unusual  sight 
was  so  real  that  for  an  instant  I  was 
startled.  I  did  not  at  once  think  of  the 
cause.  I  feared  some  of  the  outbuildings 
would  catch  fire. 

Swarms  of  the  fire-beetles  arc  sometimes 
immense.  A  marvelous  story  is  told  in  one 
of  the  Government  Reports  upon  "Insect 
Life,"  which  says  of  a  swarm  in  New  Jersey 
that  made  night  as  light  as  day,  frightening 
the  people  and  waking  the  chickens. 

Along  the  banks  and  over  the  lake-like 
eddies  of  Elk  River,  in  West  Virginia,  I 
have  seen  the  fire-beetles  so  plentiful  and 
brilliant  that  their  flashes  in  the  air  and 
reflections  in  the  water  gave  me  the  thought 
that  the  Milky  Way  of  the  heavens  had 
come  down  to  bathe  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  river. 

There  are  several  kinds  (species)  of  fire- 
beetles.  The  largest  live  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  the  West  Indies  and  Cuba. 
Fine  print  can  be  read  by  the  light  of  one 
of  them.  A  few  of  them  confin^  together  J 
give  enough  light  to  write  by.  Some  of  the 
people  of  these  countries  use  them  for 
lighting  their  houses.  Ladies  fasten  them 
on  their  hair  and  in  their  dresses  to  flash 
as  living  jewels.  One  of  the  early  historians 
of  Central  America  gives  an  interesting  and 
curious  account  of  these  fireflies.  He  says : 
"They  have  two  stars  close  by  their  eyes, 
and  two  more  under  their  wings,  which  give 
so  great  a  light  that  by  it  you  can  spin, 
weave,  write,  and  paint;  and  the  Spaniards 
go   by  night  to   hunt  the  utios,   or   little 
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rabbits  of  that  country,  and  a-fishing,  car- 
rying these  animals  tied  to  their  great  toes 
or  thumbs,  and  they  call  them  locuyos,  be- 
ing also  of  use  to  save  them  from  the  gnats, 
which  are  there  very  troublesome.  They 
take  them  in  the  night  with  fire-brands, 
because  they  make  to  the  light,  and  they 
are  so  unwieldy  that  when  they  fall  they 
cannot  rise  again,  and  the  men  stroaking 
their  faces  and  hands  with  a  sort  of  mois- 
ture which  is  in  those  stars,  seem  to  be 
afire  as  long  as  it  lasts."  In  China  the 
poorer  students  use  a  species  of  fire-beetle 
to  light  them  while  they  read.  The  Chinese 
boys,  no  matter  who  or  what  they  are,  have 
I  great  prize  ahead  of  them.  If  they  study 
bard,  and  are  bright  enough  to  pass  the 
arly  examinations,  they  may  in  time  be- 
:omc  rulers  of  districts,  governors,  and  be 
amobled.  A  good  thing  about  the  Chinese 
aw  is  that,  if  a  Chinaman  by  his  energy 
md  brains  becomes  a  noble,  his  parents  are 
Dade  nobles  for  bringing  up  such  a  child. 
3is  children  have  to  rise  by  their  own 
rorth.  There  is  always  a  far  greater  prize 
ban  simply  nobility  ahead  of  an  American 
>oy  or  girl  who  studies.  This  is  a  knowl- 
dge  which,  if  properly  used,  will  bring 
very  other  good 

The  name  by  which  the  fire-beetle,  firefly, 
Igfatning  bug,  passes  in  insect  society  is 
^kotinus  pyralis.  Photinus  in  Greek  means 
ight,  shining.  Pyralis  comes  from  a  Greek 
rord  meaning  a  winged  insect  supposed 
D  live  on  fire.  It  is  about  half  an  inch 
3ng,  slender,  and  has  a  soft  body.  Even 
be  wing  covers  are  rather  soft.  All  the 
re-beetles  have  eleven  joints  in  each  of 
beir  feelers, — ^antennx.  The  best  way  to 
now  one  when  you  see  it  in  the  daytime 
\  to  catch  one  when  it  tells  on  itself  at 
light  The  true  fire-beetles  fly  only  at 
ighL  Their  eggs  hatch  grubs  or  larvae. 
Tiesc  feed  on  earthworms  and  insects  with 
oft  bodies.  When  the  grubs  are  ready  to 
bangc  into  another  shape,  they  cover  them- 
tlves  with  an  earthen  cell.  In  this  they 
ass,  without  eating,  from  larvae  (grubs) 
>  pupae.  This  is  usually  in  June.  In  ten 
ays  after  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
arthcn  cells  they  come  forth  full-grown 
re-beetles,  with  their  lanterns  inside  of 
icm.  If  you  will  place  one  on  the  face  of 
our  watch  you  can  see  the  time  by  its 
ght 

Very  small  things,  which  persons  have 
ot  seen  before,  will  often  get  up  very  big 
:ares.    It  is  told  that  away  back  in  years 

number  of  persons  landed  on  one  of  the 
lands  of  the  West  Indies  at  night  They 
&w  distant  woods  lighted  up  by  great  num- 
ers  of  fire-beetles.     These  they  supposed 


to  be  Spaniards  coming  by  torchlight  to 
destroy  them.  They  scurried  off  to  their 
ships  and  left. 

Decaying  vegetable  matter  sometimes 
gives  forth  light.  I  have  read  a  newspaper 
by  the  light  of  a  certain  kind  of  decaying 
toadstool.  It  is  probable  that  the  light  of 
a  fire-beetle  is  made  by  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  it  eats.  This  decays  inside  the 
bettle.  I  hope  you  will  take  my  word  for 
it,  and  not  mash  fire-beetles, — ^the  light  is 
steady  within  the  beetle.  When  the  beetle 
wishes  to  show  it,  it  moves  certain  parts 
of  its  body,^-opens  its  lanterns.  If  a  beetle 
is  mashed  between  your  fingers  in  the  dark, 
the  light  will  show  for  a  short  time  on  your 
fingers. 

We  all  admire  the  stars, — we  have  them 
all  the  year  round;  but  we  feel  more  at 
home  with  the  fire-beetles, — ^they  are  more 
sociable. — Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


SUPT.    MARTIN    G.    BRUMBAUGH. 


JESUS  taught  with  infinite  patience.  He 
never  was  in  a  hurry.  He  had  no  time 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  he  always  had  time  to 
do  a  thing  that  should  be  done.  Here  is  an 
example  worth  much  to  every  teacher. 
How  hard  it  is  for  us  to  understand  that 
our  best  teaching  is  not  always  possible; 
that  conditions  determine  results.  A  wise 
teacher  will  always  labor  to  predispose  the 
learner  to  receive  the  best  instruction.  In 
the  entire  round  of  the  recitation  there  may 
be  but  one  minute  when  all  the  conditions 
make  possible  fine  teaching.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  mold  the  conditions 
and  bring  to  pass  this  sublime  moment  and 
then  teach  as  Jesus  taught. 

At  the  opening  of  Matthew  5  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  deliberate  qual- 
ity of  this  teacher.  He  sees  the  multitude. 
He  then  goes  up  into  a  mountain.  Then  he 
sat  down,  and  after  that  his  disciples  came 
unto  him,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
spoke  unto  them.  Notice  with  what  deliber- 
ation he  predisposes  the  disciples  to  receive 
this  great  message.  There  is  no  sign  of 
haste.  There  is  no  evidence  of  impatience. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  hurry  the  conditions, 
but,  with  a  masterful  control  of  himself,  he 
predisposes  the  conditions  for  favorable 
teaching.  I  have  no  doubt  his  sayings  went 
all  the  more  deeply  into  the  conscience,  and 
fastened  themselves  more  securely  within 
the  soul  of  the  disciples,  because  of  this  de- 
liberate treatment  of  them.  In  the  fifteenth 
chapter  I  called  attention  to  this  same 
quality  when  Jesus  was  at  the  Feast  of  the 
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Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem.  It  will  amply 
reward  you  to  pro  through  the  Gospels  and 
make  a  personal  study  of  this  same  quality 
as  it  appears  again  and  again  in  his  teach- 
ing. 

Another  quality  in  the  teachin<y  of  Jesus 
that  stands  out  with  marvelous  clearness  is 
his  treatment  of  common  things  to  figure 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  have  an  educational  law  of  great  value 
which  may  be  formulated  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  In  teaching  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract, from  the  individual  to  the  univer- 
sal. This  law  was  never  better  honored  or 
more  steadfastly  adhered  to  by  any  great 
teacher  than  by  Jesus.  It  was  his  definite 
purpose  to  brinp^  plainly  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  disciples  and  the  multitude  the 
significance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
With  what  fine  skill  he  linked  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  all  the  common  objects  in 
the  every-day  life  of  his  learners.  He 
likens  it  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed 
in  his  field,  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  to 
leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal,  to  a  treasure  hid 
in  a  field,  to  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly 
pearls,  to  a  net  that  is  cast  into  the  sea,  to  a 
man  who  is  a  householder,  to  a  certain  king 
who  made  a  marriage  for  his  son,  to  ten 
virgins,  to  a  man  traveling  in  a  far  country, 
and  other  equally  common  and  easily  com- 
prehended objects.  It  seems  as  if  every- 
thing that  God  had  set  in  his  universe  be- 
came with  this  teacher  the  type  and  symbol 
of  the  one  great,  supreme  truth  that  he  came 
to  teach.  Let  us  pray  devoutly  and  study 
steadfastly  to  catch  something  of  his  su- 
preme power  in  the  use  of  the  multitudinous 
materials  so  ready  at  hand  as  teaching 
agencies. 

In  John  3  Jesus  gives  us  an  additional 
illustration  of  his  power  to  use  familiar 
things  immediately  present  to  the  senses 
in  enforcing  a  great  truth.  A  great  scholar 
comes  to  him  in  the  night.  Nicodemus,  in 
fear  of  his  associates,  slips  through  the 
shadows  of  the  streets  to  the  place  where 
the  great  teacher  abides.  He  hastily  opens 
and  closes  the  door,  shuts  himself  from 
the  world,  and  opens  himself  to  the  great 
teacher.  As  these  two  sit  conversing  upon 
the  mysteries  of  birth  into  the  kingdom, 
Nicodemus  is  puzzled,  perplexed,  confused, 
and  finds  himself  unable  to  follow  the  great 
teacher's  thought.  The  teacher,  realizing 
this,  says,  "  Marvel  not,"  and  then  follows 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  con- 
crete. Through  the  room  in  which  they  sat 
swept  the  night  wind,  and  Jesus  said, 
**  Nicodemus,  listen ;  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  com- 


eth  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  Spirit"  Here  Jesus 
shows  again  his  mastery  over  common 
things  as  a  basis  of  approach  to  the  greater 
things  which  he  desired  to  present  to  the 
spirit  of  this  learned  man. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  have  even  a  finer 
illustration  of  their  great  power.  Jesus  sat 
at  a  well,  and  a  woman  of  Samaria  came 
to  draw  water.  He  did  an  unusual  thing, 
in  sayine  to  a  stranger-woman,  "  Give  mc  a 
drink."  On  the  basis  of  this  request,  step 
by  step,  with  skill  and  patience  and  insight, 
he  built  into  the  spirit  of  this  woman  the 
great  lesson  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that 
he  that  spake  unto  her  is  the  Christ.  So 
incident  after  incident  reveals  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  concrete  to  help  the  learner  com- 
prehend the  abstract  and  the  general  truth. 
Note  also  the  fact  that  Jesus  used  the  same 
method  whether  he  taught  an  ignorant  wo- 
man or  a  learned  doctor  of  the  law.  He 
had  no  need  to  grade  his  materials,  but  he 
saw  in  everything  sufficient  material  to 
nourish  every  grade  of  mind  that  came  to 
him  to  learn.  So,  I  take  it,  it  would  be  with 
us  if  we,  like  him,  knew  how  to  teach;  and 
once  again  I  must  impress  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  power  of  the  teacher  more  than  the 
grading  of  the  material  that  makes  success 
possible  in  the  training  of  a  human  souL 
Give  the  children  teachers  first.  Graded 
materials  of  instruction  will  inevitably  fol- 
low in  due  time. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  changed  the  basis  of  instruction  from 
one  of  negation  to  one  of  assertion.  He  up- 
turned all  the  negative  forms  of  thought 
that  ran  riot  with  the  development  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  substituted  positive  guid- 
ance in  all  right  living.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  re- 
minded his  disciples  that  the  law  is,  "  Thou 
Shalt  not,"  but  his  teaching  is  "  Thou  shalt" 
There  is  a  world-wide  difference  between 
negative  instruction  and  positive  instruc- 
tion. These  negative  rules  and  forms  of 
thought  have  but  one  virtue.  They  keep 
us  from  doing  the  thing  that  we  ought  not 
to  do.  They  fail,  however,  to  tell  us  what 
we  should  do ;  and  the  world  needs  guidance 
in  right  doing  more  than  it  needs  negations. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  old  school- 
houses  could  speak  out  the  one  word  that 
they  have  heard  most  frequently  repeated 
within  their  walls,  they  would  send  forth 
with  a  shout  the  word  "Don't!"  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  many  homes  most  of  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  child  consists  in  tell- 
ing him  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  From 
daylight  to  twilight  it  is  one  incessant  round 
of  don't  do  this,  and  don't  do  that,  and  don't 
do  the  other  thing,  until  the  wearied  spirit 
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f  the  child  in  despair  calls  out,  "  What  can 
do?"  Jesus  comes  as  a  protest  against 
lis  proscriptive  teaching,  and  deliberately 
ets  about  to  tell  the  world  what  it  must  do 
)  be  saved.  He  builds,  therefore,  a  posi- 
yc  and  a  constructive  code  of  ethics,  and 
lis  product  has  been  the  guidance  of  the 
uman  race  in  all  the  years  that  have  in- 
jTvened. 

We  know  no  better  saying  of  what  duty 
lould  consist,  we  have  no  wiser  statement 
I  what  conduct  should  be,  than  the  simple 
lyings  of  the  majestic  teacher.  Let  us 
)nsider  thoughtfully  the  great  value  of 
lis  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  tells  us  what  we 
lall  do.  He  knows  what  conduct  should 
s.  He  has  the  courage  as  well  as  the 
rility  to  urge  men  ever)rwhere  to  do  things 
xause  he  knows  the  things  that  are  right, 
ome  of  us  are  not  so  clear  in  these  matters. 
It  are  able  generally  to  issue  a  negative 
mimand,  to  halt  wrong-doing,  to  stop  evil 
ndencies;  but  when  we  are  asked  to  say, 
)  the  other  hand,  what  the  child  should 
),  we  are  helpless.  Our  words  fail  to  fur- 
sh  guidance,  and  our  best  thought  is  im- 
^uous  and  useless. 

I  remember  that  the  great  laws  written 
1  the  tables  of  stone,  and  given  to  Moses 
hen  he  was  in  the  mountain  in  the  morn- 
g  alone  with  God,  are  couched  in  nega- 
te form.  I  appreciate  all  that  that  means, 
understand  how  necessary  it  is  that  law 
lould  formulate  its  decree  in  that  way,  for 
w  is  the  arrest  of  wrong-doing.  Jesus 
Wst  came  to  fulfil  the  law  by  showing 
e  better  way.  Instead  of  halting  the  hu- 
an  race  in  the  mad  rush  to  ruin,  he  turns 
em  face  about,  and  points  them  to  the 
'eriasting  kingdom  of  the  Father,  and 
ys,  with  an  appeal  that  is  over-mastering, 
^ome  unto  me."  Perhaps  nothing  in  all 
e  sayings  of  Jesus  has  been  so  potential 

confirming  his  divinity  in  the  souls  of 
s  followers  as  this  specific  guidance  in 
?Jit-doing.  We  turn  to  him  in  the  con- 
lent  conviction  that  he  knows  the  way 
at  we  should  tread.  We  know  that  he 
lows,  and  for  that  reason  we  worship 
n.  Is  it  necessary,  then,  to  emphasize 
>re  than  has  already  been  done  the  im- 
'rtance  of  telling  children  always  and 
erywhere  the  things  that  they  should  do  ? 
le  Sunday- School  should  be  the  construc- 
e  agency,  pointing  children  steadily  to 
Dse  lines  of  thought  and  conduct  that  are 
harmony  with  the  divine  law. 
In  harmony  with  this  thought  I  wish  to 
ike  a  suggestion  to  those  earnest  people 
w  think  it  their  duty  to  fortify  the  minds 
children  against  all  possible  forms  of  evil 

telling  them  years  in  advance  of  the 
ae  what  things  they  shall  be  sure  not  to 


do.  There  was  a  time  when  the  public 
school  teacher  felt  that  he  should  announce 
at  the  opening  of  his  school  a  long  list  of 
rules  telling  children  what  they  should  not 
do,  but  experience  soon  taught  that  no  num- 
ber of  rules  could  possibly  cover  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise  in  the  school.  For 
that  reason  this  plan  was  long  since  aban- 
doned, and  to-day  we  put  before  the  chil- 
dren no  formal  and  extended  list  of  "  Thou 
shalt  nots";  but  instead,  we  appeal  to  the 
common  element  of  justice  and  equity  which 
is  everywhere  innate  in  the  soul,  and  which 
the  pupil  is  just  as  likely  to  know  as  the 
teacher. 

One  teacher  who  thought  he  would  avoid 
any  possible  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils  noticed  in  a  school-yard  a  wood-shed. 
Thereupon  he  announced  to  the  children 
that  they  must  not  play  on  the  roof  of  that 
wood-shed.  It  hadn't  entered  the  minds  of 
the  children  that  that  was  a  good  place  to 
play,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher 
they  soon  found  out  that  the  roof  was  the 
only  spot  on  earth  that  would  afford  ade- 
quate pleasure.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
seventeen  were  found  upon  it !  A  very  well- 
disposed  mother,  but  not  wise,  on  leaving 
her  home  one  day,  said  to  the  older  chil- 
dren, "  Now  be  sure  to  put  no  beans  in  the 
baby's  ears."  The  children  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  when  she  re- 
turned the  baby's  ears  were  well  filled  with 
beans!  Over  against  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  example  of  Jesus, 
the  better  way  is  to  tell  the  child  plainly 
just  what  he  should  do. 

May  I  safely  assume  that,  as  a  result  of 
our  ordinary  method  of  teaching,  we  make 
the  child  more  familiar  with  the  evil  to 
be  avoided  than  with  the  good  to  be  per- 
formed? Is  this  wise?  Some  negative 
teaching  is  undoubtedly  necessary.  It  has 
a  preventive  value.  But  my  notion  is  that 
the  best  teaching  is  that  which  gives  to  our 
boys  and  girls  guidance  in  the  things  to  be 
done.  We  no  longer  lay  emphasis  upon 
false  syntax  to  teach  correct  English.  We 
no  longer  make  the  misspelled  word  the 
most  prominent  one.  We  lay  the  burden 
of  our  effort  upon  securing  correct  forms 
of  words  and  sentences.  We  should  com- 
mend the  good  more  than  we  condemn  the 
evil.  This  builds  stable  ethical  and  religi- 
ous concepts  in  the  soul.  The  effect  of 
this  is  significant.  How  often  the  Christian 
leaders  denounce  evil  things  with  merciless 
energy!  How  seldom  do  they  know  how 
to  give  vnst  guidance  in  reforming  the 
world!  Let  us  pray  for  power  to  guide 
the  world  to  the  right  things,  to  the  great 
teacher,  to  the  Father-soul.— %$*.  S.  Times. 
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SPELLING  REFORM. 


THE  purpose  of  all  written  language  is 
to  represent  or  express,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  sounds  of  speech.  The  advo- 
cates of  "  fonetic "  spelhng  only  argue  in 
support  of  what  nobody  denies.  But  our 
English  spelling,  following  our  English 
speech,  has  grown  in  such  a  complicated 
way,  with  so  many  additions  from  other 
languages  than  our  own,  that  we  have  all 
manner  of  symbols  for  the  same  sound  and 
many  sounds  expressed  by  the  same  sjrm- 
bol.  Learned  men  have  been  debating  for 
a  long  time  how  this  may  best  be  remedied, 
but  the  anomalies  are  so  great,  especially  in 
the  uncertainty  of  our  vowel  sounds,  that 
a  root-and-branch  reform  would  require 
little  short  of  a  reconstruction  of  our  whole 
written  language— even  were  the  spoken 
language  fixed — and  from  this  every  really 
learned  man  recoils. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Eng- 
lish spelling  never  has  been  fixed,  but  that 
the  general  course  of  usage  has  made  for 
simplification.  There  are  notable  excep- 
tions, but  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  course 
of  generations  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  simplification,  to  the  omission  of  ob- 
viously superfluous  letters  and  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  easier  of  alternative  forms. 
Noah  Webster  recognized  this  tendency 
and  endeavored  to  hasten  it,  but  of  his  *'  re- 
forms" only  those  endured  which  had  al- 
ready commended  themselves  to  general 
use.  Recent  spelling  reformers  have  sought 
to  carry  the  same  process  farther  and  more 
rapidly,  but  seldom  have  two  of  them 
agreed  how  far  they  wished  to  go. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  to  which  renewed  attention 
has  just  been  drawn,  are  valuable  because 
they  indicate  a  measure  of  such  agreement 
among  a  number  of  qualified  men.  Very 
little  studv  of  these  recommendations  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  embrace  no  ac- 
tual reformation  of  English  spelling.  They 
carry  a  little  farther  the  work  which  Noah 
Webster  attempted,  recognizing  certain 
obvious  tendencies  toward  simplification 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  these  under  some 
orderly  system,  but  they  do  not  touch  any 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  fundamental. 
Even  this  limited  "  reform,"  however,  is  not 
without  its  perplexities  and  inconsistencies, 
though  it  has  been  the  evident  purpose  to 
excite  as  little  antagonism  as  possible. 

One  conspicuous  recommendation  is  not 
an  innovation  at  all,  but  a  return  to  an 
earlier  form  never  entirely  unused — the  in- 
flection in  t  rather  than  ed.  Shakespeare 
does  not  furnish  a  standard  for  modem 
orthography,  but  where  he,  or  the  printers 
of  his  day,  used  crost,  dropt,  fixt,  husht. 


mist,  stopt,  tript  and  the  like,  our  customary 
forms  of  crossed,  dropped  and  so  forth  are 
really  the  innovations.  They  were  adopted, 
no  doubt,  by  spelling  reformers  of  a  for- 
mer age,  the  more  clearly  to  express  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  word.  They 
have  that  advantage  still;  but  no  violence 
is  inflicted  upon  English  literature  by  the 
proposal  that  the  "simpler"  form  should 
be  preferred. 

Allied  with  this  use  of  t  in  place  of  ed 
is  the  preference  of  f  over  gh  in  such  words 
as  "  draught,"  or  over  ph  when  it  expresses 
the  same  sound,  as  in  fantom."  This  last 
may  seem  an  innocent  suggestion,  yet  it 
represents  the  kind  of  alteration  that  most 
excites  the  hostility  of  etymologists,  since 
it  drops  the  recognized  indication  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no 
objection,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  effort 
to  systematize  the  choice  between  s  and  z, 
as  in  "  assize,"  "  comprize,"  "  criticize,"  or 
between  c  and  s,  as  in  "defense,"  "pre- 
tense." This  is  a  choice  which  often  gives 
a  writer  pause,  and  it  will  be  a  convenience 
to  use  each  consonant  to  express  its  own 
sound. 

AH  this  is  reasonably  simple.  The 
dropping  of  superfluous  letters  may  appear 
equally  so.  Yet  here  the  scheme  quickly 
meets  complications.  Any  one  may  write 
"  prolog  "  who  likes  that  abbreviated  form, 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  a  person  who 
writes  "  program  "  would  not  pronounce  it 
"  progrum,"  or  that  dropping  the  final  let- 
ters from  "  etiquette  "  does  not  accompany 
a  like  slurring  of  the  last  syllable,  "  Gazel,** 
as  another  example,  certamly  does  not  rep- 
resent the  same  sound  as  "gazelle." 

As  we  follow  this  pursuit  of  superfluous 
letters  we  get  into  further  difficulties.  The 
u  in  "  guild  "  is  unquestionably  superfluous, 
and  our  board  proposes  to  spell  it  "gild.*' 
This  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  the  use- 
ful word  "guild"  is  thus  dropped  out  of 
the  language.  If  these  changes  are  pro- 
posed on  any  principle,  then  *^guilt"  must 
equally  be  represented  "gilt,^'  bringing- 
more  confusion  of  ideas.  We  are  further 
asked  to  drop  the  superfluous  c  in  such 
words  as  "scimitar"  and  "scythe,"  to  be 
written  "  sithe,"  but  the  board  still  retains 
the  c  in  "  sceptre  "  and  prudently  abstains 
from  meddling  with  the  perplexing  ch  in 
"schedule,"  or  the  quite  superfluous  ch  in 
"schism,"  which  should  logically  be  writ- 
ten "sism." 

These  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  establishing  any  general  rules.  It 
is  very  easy  to  drop  the  superfluous  letters 
from  "though"  and  spell  it  "tho,"  but  if 
we  apply  the  same  rule  to  "dough"  we 
make  it  "do,"  and  we  are  no  nearer  ani- 
formity  than  before.     We  have  now  no 
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less  than  seven  ways  of  indicating  the  sound 
of  0  in  "  tho  " — go,  toe,  loaf,  mould,  dough, 
grow,  sew;  six  or  seven  for  the  short 
sound  of  i — tin,  sieve,  been,  busy,  women, 
wych,  English;  while  our  single  letter  a 
denotes  six  or  eight  different  sounds.  This 
is  the  real  crux  of  spelling  reform.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  symtK^ls  long  in  use 
and  recognize  the  sounds  they  signify. 
When  we  attempt  to  reduce  these  symbols 
to  a  uniform  system,  we  find  that  we  shall 
have  to  take  our  reform  in  very  small  in- 
stalments or  not  at  all. 

The  President,  who  has  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  an  executive  order,  has  ap- 
plied his  reforming  energy  to  English 
spelling  and  has  ordered  the  adoption,  in 
the  Government  Printine  Office,  of  the  re- 
forms recommended  by  the  Board,  of  which 
Professor  Matthews,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  the 
financial  promoter.  The  publications  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  however,  have 
never  been  looked  to  as  a  literary  stand- 
ard, nor  have  they  such  general  circulation 
as  must  give  this  new  accession  to  the 
"  movement "  widespread  popular  influence. 
The  project  of  the  Board  stops  very  far 
short  of  any  general  reform.  It  does  go  far 
enough  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  those 
who  cling  to  existing  forms  of  words  as  a 
guide  to  their  derivation,  but  it  does  not 
touch  any  of  the  fundamental  problems, 
such  as  the  uniform  expression  of  vowel 
sounds.  The  main  idea  thus  far  advanced 
is  the  omission  of  what  are  regarded  as 
superfluous  letters  and  the  substitution  of 
one  letter  for  two  where  it  will  express  the 
same  sound.  In  brief,  we  are  "askt"  to 
prefer  the  antique  form  of  the  participle  in 
"t"  rather  than  "cd"  in  all  cases,  as 
"stept,"  "dropt,"  "blest"  and  the  like,  to 
write  "draft"  rather  than  "draught," 
"tho"  rather  than  "though,"  etc.;  to  sub- 
stitute "f"  for  "ph"  in  "sulphur";  to 
use  but  one  "  1 "  in  such  words  as  "  distil  " 
or  "fulness,"  and  generally  to  drop  final 
letters  that  do  not  affect  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word,  as  "  etiquet,"  "  preterit,"  "  pro- 
gram," "  catalog,"  "  pur  "—for  "  purr."  In 
words  in  "ence"  or  "ense,"  the  s  is  to 
be  used,  as  "  pretense,"  and  z  rather  than 
s  in  "  criticize,"  "  supervize  "  and  the  like. 
The  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  are  to  be  replaced 
by  e;  "er"  is  preferred  to  "re"  in  words 
like  "theatre,"  and  "or"  to  "our"  in 
"  labor  "  and  so  on,  and  we  are  to  drop  the 
c  from  words  like  "  simitar  "  and  "  sithe." 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  "  reforms  "  cov- 
ered by  the  President's  executive  order. 
Some  of  them  are  indifferent,  and  most  of 
them  are  in  line  with  an  evident  modem 
tendency,  though  even  this  limited  experi- 
ment challenges  criticism.    The  committee's 


own  list  of  words  bristles  with  exceptions, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  all  the  let- 
ters they  would  drop  are  superfluous  or 
that  their  changes  do  not  suggest  mispro- 
nunciation. The  advocates  of  spelling  re- 
form believe  that  it  will  facilitate  the  learn- 
ing of  the  language;  but  it  is  the  spoken 
language,,  after  all,  that  is  the  living  thing, 
and  in  teaching  this  the  schoolmaster  needs 
more  help  than  he  will  get  from  an  execu- 
tive order. — Public  Ledger. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

SINCE  my  father's  death  our  family 
have  resided  in  London.  I  am  in 
practice  as  a  surgeon  there.  My  mother 
died  two  years  after  we  left  Widford.  I 
set  out  one  morning  to  walk;  I  reached 
Widford  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon; 
after  a  slight  breakfast  at  my  inn — ^where 
I  was  mortified  to  perceive  the  old  land- 
lord did  not  know  me  again — I  rambled 
over  all  my  accustomed  haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be 
sold.  I  entered,  unmolested,  into  the  room 
that  had  been  my  bedchamber.  I  kneeled 
down  on  the  spot  where  my  little  bed  had 
stood;  I  felt  like  a  child,  I  prayed  like  one; 
it  seemed  as  though  old  times  were  to  re- 
turn again;  I  looked  round  involtmtarily, 
expecting  to  see  some  face  I  knew ;  but  all 
was  naked  and  mute.  The  bed  was  gone. 
My  little  pane  of  painted  window,  through 
which  I  loved  to  look  at  the  sun  when  I 
awoke  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  was 
taken  out,  and  had  been  replaced  by  one 
of  common  glass.  I  visited,  by  turns,  every 
chamber;  they  were  all  desolate  and  un- 
furnished, one  excepted,  in  which  the 
owner  had  left  a  harpsichord,  probably  to 
be  sold:  I  touched  the  keys — I  played  old 
Scottish  tunes  which  had  delighted  me 
when  a  child.  Past  associations  revived 
with  the  music,  blended  with  a  sense  of 
unreality,  which  at  last  became  too  power- 
ful: I  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  give 
vent  to  my  feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into 
an  old  wood  that  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
house ;  we  called  it  the  Wilderness.  A  well- 
known  form  was  missing,  that  used  to 
meet  me  in  this  place — it  was  thine,  Ben 
Moxam — the  kindest,  gentlest,  politest  of 
human  beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher 
than  a  gardener  in  the  family.  Honest 
creature!  thou  didst  never  pass  me  in  my 
childish  rambles  without  a  soft  speech  and 
a  smile.  I  remember  thy  good-natured  face. 
But  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  can 
never  forgive  thee,  Ben  Moxam — ^that  thoti 
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didst  join  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine 
in  a  cruel  plot  to  lop  away  the  hanging 
branches  of  the  old  fir-trees:  I  remember 
them  sweeping  the  ground.  In  this  Wilder- 
ness I  found  myself,  after  a  ten  years'  ab- 
sence. Its  stately  fir  trees  were  yet  stand- 
ing, with  all  their  luxuriant  company  of 
underwood:  the  squirrel  was  there,  and 
the  melancholy  cooings  of  the  wood-pigeon ; 
all  was  as  I  had  left  it.  My  heart  softened 
at  the  sight;  it  seemed  as  though  my  char- 
acter had  been  suffering  a  change  since  I 
forsook  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  both  dead;  I  had  no 
counsellor  left,  no  experience  of  age  to 
direct  me,  no  sweet  voice  of  reproof.  The 
Lord  had  taken  away  my  friends,  and  I 
knew  not  where  He  had  laid  them.  I  paced 
round  the  Wilderness,  seeking  a  comforter. 
I  prayed  that  I  might  be  restored  to  that 
state  of  innocence  in  which  I  had  wandered 
in  those  shades.  Methought  my  request 
was  heard,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the 
stains  of  manhood  were  passing  from  me, 
and  I  were  relapsing  into  the  purity  and 
•simplicity  of  childhood.  I  was  content  to 
^e  molded  into  a  perfect  child.  I  stood  still, 
as  in  a  trance.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  en- 
joying a  personal  intercourse  with  my 
heavenly  Father,  and,  extravagantly,  put 
off  the  shoes  from  my  feet,  for  the  place 
where  I  stood,  I  thought,  was  holy  ground. 

IK  THE  CHURCHYARD. 

I  continued  in  the  churchyard,  reading 
the  various  inscriptions,  and  moralizing  on 
them  with  that  kind  of  levity  which  will 
not  unfrequently  spring  up  in  the  mind,  in 
the  midst  of  deep  melancholy.  I  read  of 
nothing  but  careful  parents,  loving  hus- 
bands, and  dutiful  children.  I  said  jest- 
ingly. Where  be  all  the  bad  people  buried? 
Bad  parents,  bad  husbands,  bad  children, 
what  cemeteries  are  appointed  for  these? 
do  they  not  sleep  in  consecrated  ground? 
or  is  it  but  a  pious  fiction,  a  generous  over- 
sight, in  the  survivors,  which  thus  tricks  out 
men's  epitaphs  when  dead,  who,  in  their 
lifetime,  discharged  the  offices  of  life,  per- 
haps, but  lamely?  Their  failings,  with  their 
reproaches,  now  sleep  with  them  in  the 
grave.  Man  wars  not  with  the  dead.  It  is 
a  trait  of  human  nature,  for  which  I  love  it. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  group 
assembled  at  the  other  end  of  the  church- 
yard: it  was  a  company  of  children,  who 
were  gathered  round  a  young  man,  dressed 
in  black,  sitting  on  a  grave-stone.  He 
seemed  to  be  asking  them  questions,  prob- 
ably about  their  learning;  and  one  little 
dirty  ragged-headed  fellow  was  clambering 
up  his  knees  to  kiss  him.  As  I  drew  near 
them,  I  thought  I  discerned  in  the  stranger 
a  mild  benignity  of  countenance  which  I 
had  somewhere  seen  before:    I  gazed  at 


him  more  attentively.  It  was  Allan  Clare ! 
sitting  on  the  grave  of  his  sister.  I  threw 
my  arms  about  his  neck.  I  exclaimed, 
"  Allan  I"  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  me;  he 
knew  me:  we  both  wept  aloud.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  interval  since  we  parted  had 
been  as  nothing;  I  cried  out,  "Come,  and 
tell  me  all  about  these  things."  I  drew 
him  away  from  his  little  friends,  took  him 
to  mjr  inn,  secured  a  room  where  we  might 
be  private,  ordered  some  fresh  wine;  scarce 
knowing  what  I  did,  I  danced  for  joy. 
Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  he  said,  "  This  repays  me  for 
all." 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me:  I  had  found 
the  friend  whom  I  had  thoueht  dead :  Earth 
seemed  to  me  no  longer  valuable  than  as  it 
contained  him,  and  existence  a  blessing  no 
longer  than  while  I  should  live  to  be  his 
comforter.  I  began,  at  leisure,  to  survey 
him  with  more  attention.  Time  and  |^ief 
had  left  few  traces  of  that  fine  enthusiasm 
which  once  burned  in  his  countenance:  his 
eyes  had  lost  their  original  fire,  but  they 
retained  an  uncommon  sweetness,  and, 
whenever  they  were  turned  upon  me,  their 
smile  pierced  to  my  heart.  "Allan,  I  fear 
you  have  been  a  sufferer  ?"  He  replied  not, 
and  I  could  not  press  him  further.  I  could 
not  recall  the  dead  to  life  again. 

So  we  told  old  stories,  and  repeated  old 
poetry,  and  sang  old  songs,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  We  sat  till  very  late.  I 
forgot  that  I  had  purposed  returning  to 
town  that  evening:  to  Allan  all  places  were 
alike:  I  grew  noisy,  he  grew  cheerful: 
Allan's  old  manners,  aid  enthusiasm,  were 
returning  upon  him :  we  laughed,  we  wept, 
we  mingled  our  tears,  and  talked  extrava- 
gantly. Allan  was  my  chamber-fellow  that 
night ;  and  we  lay  awake  planning  schemes 
of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  en- 
tering upon  similar  pursuits, — upraising  God 
that  we  had  met. 


AN  HONEST  TOOP. 


LOUISE  R.   BAKER. 


THE  sunshine  poured  down  radiantly  on 
the  mountain  road,  causing  the  white 
stones  to  shine  out  distinctly  and  the  daric 
rocks  to  show  all  their  picturesqueness. 
Old  man  Toop  held  the  hand  of  his  grand- 
son, Johnny,  as  the  two  of  them  moved 
along  with  their  faces  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  square  log  schoolhouse 
wherein  Johnny  received  his  learning. 
Old  man  Toop  was  bound  on  a  pleasure 
expedition — he  was  going  to  hear  Johnny 
spell  such  difficult  wordj  as  clatter,  spat- 
ter, patter,  as  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class. 
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Old  man  Toop  never  tired  of  bragging  of 
le  loops.  "  Yes,"  he  said  to  Johnny,  "  I 
eered  you  last  night  say  your  spellin'  to 
our  mother,  and  I  wa'n't  surprised  that 
cm  didn't  miss  a  word,  for  I  always 
Dowcd  that  if  a  Toop  went  to  school  he 
'as  plumb  bound  fer  to  larn  to  spell.  It's 
mighty  fine  thing  to  git  hold  of  advantages, 
lid  to  profit  by  'em  is  another  thing;  but 
icre  ain't  never  yet  been  a  Toop  bom 
ito  the  world,  as  I  knowed  of,  that  was  the 
ind  of  feller  to  git  hold  of  advantages  and 
ot  to  profit  by 'em.  Eh?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny. 
"Thar's  something  else,"  said  old  man 
oop,  cheerfully,  "  and  I  'low  I  ain't  brag- 
in'  when  I  make  the  statement.  To  my 
Dowledge,  sure  and  certain,  there  ain  t 
ever  yet  been  a  Toop  bom  into  the  world 
lat  wa'n't  honest  Most  of  'em  ain't  never 
id  no  advantages;  none  of  'em  'ceptin' 
onrself,  Johnny,  ever  stood  head  of  a 
)cllin'  class.  You  kin  spell  better'n  your 
ithcr  and  better'n  your  grandfather,  but 
don't  say  as  you  kin  beat  'em  in  honesty." 
"  No,  sir,"  said  Johnny,  meekly. 
"There  ain't  never  been  no  school- 
achers  among  the  Toops,"  went  on  the 
Id  man ;  "  you're  the  first  one  to  have  no- 
ons high  as  that,  Johnny.  Up  to  date  the 
oops  have  been  plain  workin'men,  wood 
boppcrs,  nearly  all  of  'em,  but  they've 
rcry  one  of  'em  been  honest  straight  along ; 
ad  when  I  say  honest  I  don't  jest  mean 
lat  they  ain't  rogued  another  man's  coat ; 
mean  tiiey've  been  fair  and  square  in  their 
arts  to  every  neighbor  ever  come  nigh 
dl" 

"Yes,  sir,"    said   Johnny,   almost   in   a 
hisper. 

The  little  hand  in  the  big  hand  grew  hot 

ith  the  rest  of  Johnny,  and  it  was  prob- 

h  that  old  man  Toop  felt  it  tremble; 

tt  he  went  on  talking.     *'  It's  harder  fer 

me  folks  to  be  honest  than  fer  others," 

\  said.     "  Sometimes   there   gits   into   a 

mily  a  timid  kind  of  a  woman,  and  I  say 

s  harder  fer  a  feller  bom  o'  that  thar 

Oman   to   treat   his   neighbors    fair   and 

nare,  maybe,  than  it  is  fer  a  feller  whose 

i&er,  like  his  father,  is  'feered  o'  nothin'. 

le  Toops  they  manage  fer  to  conquer  all 

sh  disadvantages." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny. 

The  little  boy  grabbed  off  his  hat  at  the 

or  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  old  man 

ted  his  cap  with  a  great  reverence  for 

erything  connected  with  that  wonderful 

lantage,     education,     from     the     genial 

Big  school-teacher,  who  never  broke  his 

M,  down  to  the  mde  desks  and  benches. 

^sitors  at  the  schoolhouse  were  always 

fcome,  but  being,  as  a  mie,  polite  and  un- 

intations,  they  usually  betook  themselves 


to  that  comer  of  the  room  where  the  stove, 
no  longer  needed  for  fire  purposes,  was  at 
present  stowed  for  the  summer. 

The  sun  was  shining  through  the  window 
near  the  teacher's  desk,  and  it  fell,  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful,  on  the  heads  and  faces  of 
the  long  row  of  boys  and  girls  that  formed 
the  spelling  class,  with  Johnny  at  its  head ; 
just  so  it  had  fallen  on  the  mountain  road, 
and  old  man  Toop,  who  had  seen  the  white 
stones  and  the  dark  rocks,  saw  now  the 
shining  faces  of  the  members  of  the  spelling 
class,  all  but  the  face  of  Johnny,  whose 
head  was  bowed.  "Like  the  mother," 
thought  the  old  man,  a  little  sorely.  The 
Toops  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  their 
heads  right  up. 

"  Speak  out,"  said  the  teacher  and 
laughed.  "  Remember  we  have  company  in 
the  schoolhouse,"  but  old  man  Toop  had 
to  strain  his  ears  to  catch  the  letters  s-p-a-t- 
t-e-r  that  came  from  Johnny's  lips. 

"  Like  the  mother,"  he  thought  again. 
"All  the  Toops  I  ever  knowed  anything 
about  spoke  straight  out;  none  of  'em  was 
afeer'd  o'  nothin'." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  young  school- 
teacher, turning  to  the  visitor  unostenta- 
tiously occupying  a  part  of  the  stove  comer, 
"  that  you  will  have  to  witness  a  thrashing, 
Mr.  Toop,  especially  after  listening  to  such 
very  good  spelling.  But,  you  see,  I'm  a 
man  of  my  word." 

"That's  right,"  said  old  man  Toop;  "I'll 
wait  for  the  thrashing." 

"  This  is  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Toop,"  ex- 
plained the  teacher.  "When  I  first  came 
here  it  was  nothing  at  all  uncommon  for  a 
window  pane  to  be  smashed  once  or  twice 
a  week;  neither  was  it  uncommon  for  the 
teacher's  ink  to  be  upset  over  desk  and  floor 
as  often  as  a  window  was  smashed.  Well,  I 
recently  laid  down  a  rule  to  that  effect  that 
if  any  boy  smashed  a  window  he  was  to  be 
thrashed  in  public  the  next  day ;  and  I  laid 
down  another  rule  of  a  similar  nature  in 
regard  to  the  upsetting  of  the  teacher's 
ink.  Yesterday  I  came  in  here  and  found 
this  ball."  He  lifted  from  his  desk  a  base- 
ball Hberally  smeared  with  ink.  "It  had 
come  through  a  window,  smashing  a  pane, 
and  lit  into  the  inkstand.  So  you  see  both 
rules  were  broken;  therefore,  to-day  I  am 
obliged  to  thrash  the  boy  who  owns  the 
ball." 

"  He'll  be  a  better  boy  after  the  thrashin', 
sir,"  said  old  man  Toop.  "  Til  wait  fer  to 
see  the  thrashin'."  .  ^^ 

"  No  use  your  saying  you  didn't  do  it, 
said  the  teacher,  severely,  after  ordering  the 
culprit  to  take  off  his  coat.     "Everybody 
knows  you   are  too  stingy  to  lend  it  to 
anybody  else." 
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"  I  lost  it,"  whispered  the  culprit. 

"  Everybody  knows  you  can  lie,"  said  the 
young  teacher,  with  the  bluntness  of  the 
mountain  folks.  "  Mr.  Toop,  what  do  you 
say  to  this  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence? 
The  ball  that  came  through  that  window 
and  knocked  over  my  inkstand  belongs  to 
a  boy  who  is  too  stingy  to  lend  his  pocket* 
knife  to  a  neighbor  to  sharpen  a  slate  pen- 
cil, and  is  always  over-careful  with  his  prop- 
erty. He  is,  moreover,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
boy  who  does  not  tell  the  truth.  What  do 
you  say  to  the  circumstantial  evidence  ?  " 

Suddenly,  in  imagination,  old  man  Toop 
felt  a  little  trembling  hand  grow  hot  all 
over.  He  too  grew  hot.  "  I  say,"  he  called 
out  in  the  loud  voice  of  the  Toops,  "that 
if  any  other  feller  throwed  the  ball,  now's 
his  chance  to  come  forward  and  prove  that 
he  ain't  a  coward  by  takin'  the  thrashin'  like 
a  man.  It  may  be  the  turnin'  p'int  of  his 
life.  If  another  feller  throwed  the  ball,  he's 
going  to  be  honest  or  he's  goin'  to  be  dis- 
honest this  day,  and  maybe,  on  account  of 
this  day,  honest  or  dishonest  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  Tm  goin'  to  wait  to  see  that 
thar  thrashin'." 

Then,  also  suddenly,  a  meek  little  figure 
bobbed  up  before  the  school-teacher,  stand- 
ing there  with  the  rod  in  his  hand.  A  pair 
of  soft  blue  eye  were  raised  to  his  aston- 
ished gaze,  but  a  voice  that  old  man  Toop 
would  never  forget  vibrated  through  the 
log  schoolhouse.  **  I  found  the  ball  and 
throwed  it,  sir,"  said  Johnny  Toop;  "and 
I'm  here  to  take  three  thrashin's— one  for 
smashin'  the  window,  one  for  upsettin'  the 
ink,  and  one  for  not  bein'  fair  and  square." 

"  You  I  "  cried  the  teacher ;  "  you,  Johnny 
Toop?" 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  old  man  Toop, 
a  little  later,  as  he  shook  hands  vigorously 
with  the  young  school-teacher  outside  the 
door  of  the  log  schoolhouse  wherein  the 
best  speller  had  just  been  thrashed.  "I 
come  down  here  to  listen  to  Johnny  spell 
sech  long  words  as  'patter'  and  'clatter' 
and  the  like,  and  I  heered  him  all  right, 
though  he  done  it  in  a  voice  as  timid  as  his 
mother's.  And  this  day  I  seen  Johnny  Toop 
thrashed  by  the  teacher,  but  first  I  heered 
some'n'  better'n  the  spellin;  I  heered  that 
little  feller  own  himself  a  coward  like  a  man 
and  in  a  voice  as  big  and  brave  as  any  of 
the  Toops ;  I  heered  him  with  my  own  ears 
prove  himself  honest  like  every  one  of  the 
Toops,  and  I'm  proud  and  happv  to  be  his 
grandfather.     Good  momin',  sir." 

Inside  the  schoolhouse,  sitting  at  a  little 
rude  desk  on  a  small  part  of  a  rude  little 
bench,  was  Johnny  Toop,  with  a  new, 
strange  life  within  him — ^the  courage  of  the 
Toops  swelling  his  veins. 


A  CARD  SYSTEM  OF  INFORMA- 
TIONAL TEACHING. 


VIRGIL    HILLYER. 


THE  casual  visitor,  finding  my  pupils  of 
nine  and  ten  so  well  informe^i  on  the 
sculpture  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  the  several  theories  of  vol- 
canic eruption,  and  a  hundred  other  such 
topics,  implies  by  his  comments  that  I 
have  employed  some  underhanded  means 
in  attaining  such  results ;  I  have  either  been 
cramming  the  children  or  they  have  been 
especially  prepared  for  an  exhibition.  Even 
when  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
recitation,  "there  must  be  something  rad- 
ically wrong,"  they  argue,  "for  it  is  not 
the  usual  thing  to  see  boys  of  such  a  tender 
age  so  canny."  I  have  even  heard  them 
pity  the  poor  little  brains  that  must  be  sub- 
jected to  some  hothouse  forcing  process; 
and  such  complaint  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  text-books  are  used,  the  school  is  only 
one  session  of  half  a  day  in  length,  and  no 
outside  study  whatever  is  allowed.  Now, 
the  only  necromancy  I  use  is  a  card  sys- 
tem, that  makes  informational  teaching  as 
fascinating  as  a  game,  and  the  results  un- 
usually sure  and  permanent. 

Several  years  ago  I  remarked  the  fact 
that  among  railroad  postal  clerks,  who  have 
to  learn  oftentimes  the  names  of  thousands 
of  post  offices,  and  at  just  what  station  the 
mail  for  each  has  to  be  put  off,  it  was  the 
general  practice  to  prepare  cards  for  their 
study ,^-one  card  for  each  post  office,  the 
name  on  one  side  and  via  what  station  on 
the  reverse.  I  have  seen  a  clerk  busily 
poring  over  a  pack  of  cards,  passing  one 
after  another  slowly  in  review, — "  E&ton, 
Burden,  Gadsville,  Pikes,  Woolham  " — no^ 
and  then  reversing  the  card  to  make  sure  of 
the  town's  whereabouts.  Such  a  clerk  sort- 
ing mail  on  a  flying  train  must  know  in- 
stantly that  a  letter  addressed  "Driggcr" 
must  be  put  ofl  at  "Jeston."  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  cards  were  of  value  in  mem- 
orizing such  abstract  ideas,  and  in  securing 
fluency  and  surety  in  recollection,  they 
might  be  made  of  use  in  the  class-room  also.. 
Accordingly  I  set  about  adapting  cards 
to  my  teaching,  and  my  success  has  been 
so  gratifying  that  I  feel  eager  to  explain 
how  I  reach  it.  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe 
my  many  tentative  efforts  to  adapt  the  carcb 
to  class  work,  but  shall  proceed  at  once  td 
explain  the  system  I  now  use. 

Case  I.  Where  text-books  are  used  aa 
lessons  are  prepared  for  recitation. 

The  teacher  in  advance  of  the  lessod 
writes   out   on   large-sized   visiting   card4 
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(4"  X  2j4")  topics  or  questions  covering  all 
the  points  to  be  studied,  one  topic  to  each 
card.  For  example,  if  the  subject  is  geol- 
ogy, and  the  lesson  assigned  is  on  volcanoes, 
the  teacher  prepares  cards  as  follows: 
"Two  theories  for  cause  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion," "Five  products  of  volcanoes,"  "A 
volcanic  neck,"  "Volcanic  cone,"  etc;  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  such  card  topics  accord- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  the  lesson  and  the 
time  available  for  its  preparation.  These 
cards  are  then  placed  in  a  rack  accessible 
to  the  pupil  while  preparing  the  lesson.  The 
pupil  is  required  to  read  the  text  carefully 
first,  after  which  he  may  examine  the  cards 
and  fit  himself  to  recite  upon  all  the  topics. 
The  recitation  is  conducted  as  follows: 
The  teacher,  with  the  cards  on  the  day's 
lesson  in  his  hand,  reads  the  first  topic  and 
calls  upon  the  first  pupil  to  recite,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  adding  to  or  supplement- 
ing the  reply.  If  the  answer  is  sufficiently 
satisfactory  for  a  first  lesson,  the  pupil  is 
handed  the  card  as  a  counter,  and  the 
teacher  proceeds  with  the  next  card  and 
pupil  in  the  same  way.  If,  however,  the  an- 
swer is  unsatisfactory,  the  topic  is  explained 
hy  a  volunteer  or  developed  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  card  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pack,  not  given  out  at  that  time  even  to 
another  who  may  have  answered  it  When 
all  the  cards  for  the  day,  including  those 
that  were  missed  and  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pack,  have  been  answered,  there 
follows  a  review  of  the  cards  that  have  been 
preserved  from  previous  lessons  and  kept 
in  the  rack  for  continual  going  over.  Now, 
if  each  topic  were  answered  in  full,  the  re- 
view of  all  the  cards  would  occupy  nearly 
as  much  time  as  was  spent  in  all  upon  pre- 
vious recitations.  A  "yes"  or  "no" 
method  is  used,  therefore,  for  review;  that 
is,  instead  of  answering  the  card,  the  pupil 
simply  says  "yes"  or  "no,"  to  show  that 
he  knows  or  does  not  know  the  answer. 
In  case  he  says  "yes,"  if  there  is  little 
doubt  of  his  knowledge  (and  the  teacher 
can  usually  tell),  he  receives  the  card  as  if 
he  had  answered  it  If,  however,  the 
teacher  doubts  his  affirmation  or  wishes  the 
point  explained  he  challenges  the  pupil, 
whereupon  failure  to  answer  satisfactorily 
calls  for  a  forfeiture  of  a  card  already  held. 
Frequent  challenges,  followed  by  a  rigorous 
exaction  of  the  penalty  when  deserved,  ef- 
fectively prevent  any  fraudulent  "yes's." 
In  case  of  a  "no"  reply,  the  pupil,  of 
course,  does  not  receive  the  card;  but  as  a 
weak  point,  either  in  the  pupil  or  the  re- 
view, is  disclosed,  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  re-explanation  is  given.  By  the  "  yes  " 
or  "no"  scheme  of  review,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  a  mass  of  cards  has 


accumulated,  the  entire  ground  covered 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  course  of  a  lesson 
or  two. 

At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  pupil  records 
the  number  of  points  he  has  made  and  the 
possible  number  he  might  have  made  had 
he  answered  all  the  cards.  These  records, 
which  each  pupil  himself  keeps,  may  be 
added  up  periodically,  and  the  result  com- 
pared with  his  own  former  records  or  with 
those  of  his  classmates.  If,  however,  a 
teacher  feels  convinced  that  such  competi- 
tion is  unhealthful,  records  or  scores  may 
be  omitted  without  vitiating  the  card  sys- 
tem, although  I  have  found  that  keeping 
count  gives  vigor  and  inspiration  to  the 
work  without  introducing  any  harmful  ele- 
ments. 

Case  II.    Where  no  text-books  are  used. 

For  children  of  primary  or  elementary 
grades,  text-books  are  certainly  inadvisable. 
No  histories,  geographies,  arithmetics,  sci- 
ence primers, — ^no  books  that  are  to  be 
studied — should  be  given  to  young  children, 
for  they  do  not  know  how  to  study  advan- 
tageously. For  public  schools  or  incapable 
teachers,  text-books  may  be  a  present  ne- 
cessity, but  they  are  usually  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  a  refuge  for  insufficient 
scholarship  or  lack  of  professional  training. 
The  teacher's  function  should  be  to  teach 
and  not  to  hear  a  recitation,  text-book  in 
hand. 

Now,  when  text-books  are  not  used  the 
first  half  of  the  class-period  is  spent  in 
developing  the  subject  by  object  lesson,  con- 
versation, story-telling,  experimenting — ^by 
whatever  method  each  teacher,  according  to 
his  lights  and  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
decides  is  best.  Cards  do  not  appear  till 
the  conclusion,  when  the  teacher  calls  for 
volunteer  topics  or  questions  based  on  the 
lesson,  and  if  it  has  been  successful  hands 
will  not  be  slow  in  appearing.  To  each 
pupil  proposing  a  worthy  topic  a  blank 
card  is  given,  on  which  he  immediately  in- 
scribes his  question.  When  all  the  points 
touched  upon  in  the  lesson  have  been  writ- 
ten down  in  this  way,  the  cards  thus  made 
are  placed  in  the  rack  with  all  the  other 
cards  of  the  year  on  the  same  subject.  The 
last  part  of  the  period  is  spent  in  going  over 
the  cards  already  in  the  rack,  either  by  the 
full  answer  or  the  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  method, 
as  already  explained. 

Case  III.    The  study  of  pictures. 

Pictures  may  be  of  great  use  in  teaching 
geography,  history,  art,  etc.,  but  the  value 
of  ordinary  illustrations  in  text-books,  or 
even  special  photographs,  is  slight  compared 
to  the  value  of  pictures  used  as  described 
for  cards.  Small  blue  or  carbon  prints  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  may  be  pur- 
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chased  at  small  cost,*  or  furnished  by  pupils 
from  magazine  clippings  or  other  sources. 
These  pictures  may  be  mounted  on  uniform- 
sized  cards  and  discussed,  one  or  two  a 
day,  as  a  regular  lesson,  or  in  correlation 
with  other  work,  then  placed  in  a  separate 
compartment  of  the  card  rack  and  reviewed 
like  cards.  In  a  single  school  year  children 
will  come  to  know  in  this  way  several  hun- 
dred pictures  comprising  portraits  of  great 
men,  photographs  of  famous  paintings  and 
sculpture,  views,  flagis  of  nations,  etc. 

Cards  may  also  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  teaching  both  spelling  and  arith- 
metic ;  but  as  their  use  in  these  branches  is 
quite  different  from  that  in  ordinary  infor- 
mational teaching,  and  the  explanation  quite 
another  story,  the  application  to  these  stud- 
ies cannot  now  be  treated  of. 

Now  that  the  card  system  as  applied  to 
informational  teaching  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained, let  us  consider  some  of  its  advan- 
tages and  the  reasons  for  its  securing  such 
marked  results. 

In  the  first  place,  when  text-books  are 
used  the  cards  emphasize  the  points  in  a 
lesson;  they  mark  out  the  important  from 
the  unessential,  the  topic  from  its  explana- 
tion; in  short  they  analyze  and  outline  the 
subject.  In  this  way  the  cards  not  only 
help  the  pupil  in  his  study,  but,  more  im- 
portant still,  teach  him  how  to  study.  A 
young  student  oftentimes  has  so  blurred  an 
impression  of  a  text-book  lesson  that  even 
after  half  a  dozen  readings  he  cannot  give 
a  single  sentence  of  information  about 
it.  The  use  of  cards,  however,  soon  calls 
his  attention  to  points  around  which  facts 
and  figures  cluster  in  an  easily  remembered 
way. 

But  the  card  system  is  at  its  best  when 
no  text-books  are  used.  The  decided  reac- 
tion that  it  inspires  in  the  child  is  perhaps 
its  chief  merit.  The  pupil  competes  with 
others  in  noticing  points,  in  clearly  formu- 
lating them  and  in  committing  them  to  writ- 
ing. A  lesson  given,  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting or  gooil,  hangs  loose  if  its  points  are 
not  made  by  the  child  and  preserved  for 
review.  Now,  with  the  card  system,  pupils 
are  so  eager  to  have  their  own  manuscript 
in  the  rack,  that  the  rivalry  in  suggesting 
acceptable  topics  that  may  be  consigned  to 
a  card  oroduces  the  most  vigorous  mental 
activity  and  the  keenest  analysis  of  the  les- 
son. At  the  end  of  a  year  there  is  on  the 
rack  a  card  text-book  which  the  pupils 
themselves  have  made,  and  which  they 
know — ^a   thousand   pages   or   more — from 

♦The  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass., 
Hendricks,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  several  other 
firms,  have  extensive  lists  of  subjects  at  i  cent 
each. 


cover  to  cover.  Each  year  brings  forth  a 
new  edition  with  a  new  class  as  editor.  It 
is  their  work,  the  product  of  their  efforts, 
and  they  know  their  subject  as  much  bet- 
ter than  the  text-book  student  as  an  author 
of  a  book  does  than  the  reader. 

Another  great  merit  of  the  card  system 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  daily  re- 
view. Under  ordinary  prevailing  conditions 
reviews  take  place  only  periodically,  and 
usually  the  intervals  are  long.  When  an 
examination  takes  place,  as  each  lesson  has 
been  self-centered,  the  memory  must  strain 
to  recall  a  succession  of  unit  lessons,  the 
last  of  which  is  the  brightest,  and  each  pre- 
ceding fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  vanish- 
ing point  is  quickly  reached.  With  cards, 
however,  review  of  the  whole  proceeds 
pari  passu  with  the  advance,  so  that  past 
work  is  not  only  kept  vividly  in  mind,  but  is 
added  to,  seen  in  a  new  light  by  constant 
association  with  the  new.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  oldest  and  earliest  lessons  grow  both 
richer  and  more  lasting.  The  pupil  may  not 
understand  a  lesson  at  first;  he  may  have 
been  absent  or  he  may  have  neglected  to 
prepare  it,  but  eventually  he  can  hardly 
escape  knowing  the  lesson  thoroughly,  for 
the  card  topics  will  recur  again  and  again. 
There  is  thus  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the 
slow,  the  careless  or  the  shirk  who  skims 
his  lesson,  trusting  to  a  kind  fortune  that 
he  may  not  be  called  upon.  Periodical  ex- 
aminations become  quite  unnecessary;  but 
if  for  any  reason  they  are  required,  the 
cards  are  a  help  to  the  examiner  in  making 
out  questions.  Now,  if  the  work  has  been 
developed  in  the  class-room  and  not  studied 
from  a  text-book  a  comprehensive  review 
is  well-nigh  impossible  unless  cards  have 
been  used,  as  there  is  no  record  of  every 
point  treated.  Neither  can  a  pupil  study 
for  such  a  review  or  examination;  he  may 
even  waive  responsibilitv  for  some  oral 
work,  insisting,  honestly,  he  may  think,  that 
the  matter  was  never  touched  upon. 

College  students  find  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  prepare  for  an  examination  is  to  study 
the  questions  that  have  been  given  on  simi- 
lar occasions  before.  •  Such  questions  (per- 
haps no  more  than  a  hundred  in  all)  may  so 
completely  cover  the  ground  that  ability 
to  answer  all  of  them  may  mean  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  this 
way  the  study  of  card  topics  gives  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subject.  Questions  written  on 
the  blackboard,  or  on  paper,  or  printed  at 
the  end  of  a  text-book  are  also  valuable  in 
this  same  way;  but  they  lack  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  cards.  The  invariable  order  of 
succession  which  a  list  presents  affects 
recollection  when,  as  in  practice,  names  oc- 
cur out  of  this  order.    This  is  the  reason 
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a  postal  clerk  uses  cards,  not  a  list  which 
would  be  simpler  to  make  and  easier  to 
handle.  Furthermore,  the  card  presents  a 
single  impression  for  concentrated  attention 
and  study  undisturbed  by  any  distracting 
juxtaposition. 

Finally,  the  cards  stand  as  a  record  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  the  pack  may  be  ex- 
amined at  any  time  by  parent  or  supervisor, 
and  a  few  random  cards  put  to  the  pupils 
will  attest  the  thoroughness  or  superficiality 
of  the  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a 
batch  of  selected  and  comprehensive  cards 
may  be  sent  on  with  the  class  to  the  next 
higher  grade,  so  concatenating  the  successive 
years  that  each  teacher  carries  on  the  work 
of  the  previous  year  without  repeating  or 
omitting  anything. 

The  advantages  of  the  card  system  are 
quite  evident,  but  its  results  are  even  more 
marked.  Indeed,  so  unusual  seems  the  fund 
of  knowledge  that  my  pupils  display  and 
so  incredulous  do  visitors  appear,  that  I 
unconsciously  assume  the  airs  of  a  "no- 
deception  "  mountebank,  ostentatiously 
shuffling  the  cards  and  handling  the  pack 
with  the  ends  of  my  fingers  that  my  skep- 
tical audience  may  see  there  has  been  no 
stacking  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Teachers  may  decry  the  value  of  infor- 
mational teaching  and,  impressed  with  the 
fleeting  quality  of  facts  and  figures,  pusilani- 
mously  explain  that  the  amount  remembered 
does  not  matter,  for  the  effect  is  still  there ; 
but  facts  have  an  intrinsic  value,  notwith- 
standing, and  if,  wihout  a  greater  expendi- 
ture of  time  than  formerly,  facts  once 
taught  to  be  forgotten  may  be  made  a  per- 
manent possession  of  the  pupil,  then  by  all 
means  adopt  the  system  that  brings  about 
such  results. — Education. 
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SOME  well  meaning  but  unimaginative 
teachers  are  opposed  to  fairy  and  folk 
stories.  They  say  they  want  their  pupils 
to  get  facts  from  their  reading, — "  facts 
which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after-life." 
But  how  are  we  to  tell  what  facts  will  be 
of  use  to  them  ?  A  child  can,  at  best,  master 
only  a  limited  number.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  then,  to  choose  the  literature  that 
makes  for  character-building  rather  than 
that  for  fact-acquiring?  Fairy  tales  are 
strong  in  the  ethical  element.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  Education,  says,  "  The  edu- 
cation of  the  child  must  accord  both  in 
mode  and  arrangement  with  the  education 


of  mankind  considered  historically;  or  in 
other  words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in 
the  individual  must  follow  in  the  same 
course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the 
race."  Another  says  that  in  the  child's 
flitting  fancies  are  to  be  seen  traces  of 
about  all  the  outgrown  superstitions  of 
the  race,  and  that  the  crudest  super- 
stitions are  still  very  vital  for  childhood. 
It  would  seem,  then,  if  we  are  to  carry 
out  the  parallel  between  the  race  and 
the  individual,  that  these  legends  of  the 
grown  people  of  the  childhood  of  mankind 
are  logically  the  literature  for  childhood. 
Hawthorne  has  given  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  them  in  his  Wonder  Books,  and  Ruskin, 
Hugh  Miller  and  many  other  great  men 
most  emphatically  say  they  are  the  reading 
for  children.  The  father  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  though  maintaining  a  very  strict  over- 
sight of  his  reading,  allowed  him  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  President  Thwing  says, 
"Children  rarely  have  but  one  object  in 
reading,  and  that  is  to  amuse  themselves  "  ; 
and  surely  in  this  pla3rtime  of  life  this  aim 
should  be  the  chief  one. 

We  know  that  in  childhood  iancy  is 
livelier  than  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  in 
favor  of  this  class  of  literature.  The 
child's  reading  should  follow  the  order  of 
the  development  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind.  This  order  is  Nature's  guide  for  his 
best  mental  and  moral  development.  We 
must  not  anticipate  Nature,  but  keep  step 
with  her  in  this  business  of  training  the 
young.  Only  when  the  ground  is  prepared 
is  there  wisdom  in  dropping  in  our  seed. 
We  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the  high- 
est truths  and  deepest  experiences  of  this 
old  world  are  contained  in  germ  in  these 
wise  and  beautiful  tales.  These  truths  and 
experiences  are  sjrmbolically  conveyed  to 
the  child;  and  as  childhood  is  the  age  of 
symbolism,  this  and  the  child's  decided  pref- 
erence for  such  stories  are  the  strongest 
kind  of  argument  for  fiction  as  opposed  to 
"hard  facts." 

I  remember  telling  to  some  little  children 
that  beautiful  fairy  tale,  "  The  Fir  Tree  " ; 
and  when  soon  after  one  of  them  saw  his 
own  Christmas  tree  he  stood  looking  at  it, 
his  eyes  tender  and  loving,  and  turning  to 
me  said;  "I  wonder  what  it  is  thinking 
about? "  Did  not  that  story  bring  the  little 
boy  into  close  sympathy  with  Nature?  An- 
other story  told  to  a  few  little  ones,  all  of 
whom  were  under  six  years  of  age,  was 
about  a  dandelion  that  was  discontented  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  world 
on  account  of  its  being  out  of  its  proper  en- 
vironment. The  moral  of  the  little  story, 
which  was  not  made  prominent,  consisted 
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in  the  fact  that  the  dandelion  was  of  use  in 
a  humble  way  by  affording  shelter  to  a 
spider's  web.  After  the  story  was  ended  a 
child,  with  a  glad  voice,  exclaimed,  "Oh! 
it  was  of  use !  "  Children  do  grasp  the  idea 
underlying  such  stories  when  told  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  As  a  rule  people  are  either 
too  sentimental  or  too  explanatory  in  story- 
telling in  their  desire  to  arouse  a  child's 
moral  or  aesthetic  nature. 

I  am  far  from  deprecating  giving  facts 
to  children  if  they  can  be  imparted  to  them 
in  an  interesting,  not  a  pedantic,  way.  One 
must  be  very  sure,  however,  that  the  facts 
are  of  more  value  than  the  training  given 
through  the  heart  by  those  stories  which 
embody  a  spiritual  meaning.  Moreover, 
children  like  facts  of  a  certain  kind.  What 
could  be  more  beautiful,  more  like  a 
fairy  tale  than  the  lives  of  flowers  and 
birds,  of  butterflies,  or  accounts  of  exciting 
adventures  in  strange  lands?  But  I  do  de- 
plore the  narrow  spirit  which  leads  adults 
to  think  that  facts--<iry,  hard  facts — should 
be  the  only  or  the  principal  mental  pabulum 
of  childhood,  forgetting  that  there  is  plenty 
of  knowledge  in  the  world,  but  little  of  the 
creative  faculty — imagination.  The  most 
tiresome  people  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  are  people  with  facts  but  no  fancy. 
They  are  heavier  than  lead. 

Early  childhood  should  be  free  from  for- 
mal methods  of  lecming.  Children  should 
sip  knowledge  as  the  butterfly  nectar,  in 
the  sunshine,  in  flowery  places.  Let  us  keep 
our  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  and  not  turn  them 
into  young  savants  or  pedants. 

Children  enjoy  hearing  about  flowers,  in- 
sects and  even  mechanical  appliances.  A 
wholesome  child  is  full  of  questions,  and 
these  questions  are  usually  landmarks 
showing  us  how  far  he  has  traveled  knowl- 
edgeward. 

There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  bi- 
ography. Children  love  to  hear  about  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Froebel,  Audubon, 
Henry  Berg,  Clara  Barton,  of  any  one  who 
can  be  connected  with  themselves  or  with 
things  in  which  they  are  interested;  and 
the  good  and  great  deeds  of  such  lives  are 
not  only  facts,  but  much  more — inspiration. 
But  no  moral  need  be  drawn.  Let  the  child 
find  it  for  himself.  Truth  thus  found  will 
stick  to  him  through  life,  for  it  will  have 
been  educed,  unfolded  from  within  himself. 
Such  truth  is  the  affinity  of  his  moral  na- 
ture.    It  alone  helps  him  to  find  himself. 

The  ordinary  story  which  attempts  to 
teach  nature  in  fairy-tale  disguise  is,  as  a 
rule,  wishy-washy.  The  same  holds  good 
in  reference  to  the  so-called  Bible  stories. 
The  quaint  Bible  language  is  the  best  set- 
ting for  the  Old  Testament  heroes.    Many 


of  the  parables  are  especially  fitted  for  chil- 
dren. The  Great  Teacher  recognized  this 
as  a  legitimate  mode  of  teaching  those  to 
whom  he  said,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 
This  principle  we  should  follow  in  our  Bible 
teaching  of  the  yoimg. 

Carlyle  says  Aat  "  The  true  university  of 
these  days  is  a  collection  of  books,"  and 
children  still  in  the  kindergarten  should 
have  laid  for  them  at  least  the  foundation 
of  such  a  university.  In  laying  this  foun- 
dation let  us  remember  Plato's  words  that 
"  the  fiction  which  children  first  hear  should 
be  adapted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to 
the  promotion  of  virtue."  In  this  good 
foundation  I  should  place  "  Mother  Goose  " 
first  of  child  lore;  the  great  myths,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  Grimm  Brothers, 
iEsop's  Fables,  Arabian  Nights,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  and  even  thus  early,  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  The  allegorical  style  of  this 
great  book  is  especially  adapted  to  children, 
as  they  readily  grasp  the  vital  truths  which 
it  embodies.  Such  wholesome,  mirth-pro- 
voking books  as  The  Brownies,  Oliver 
Herford's  Child's  Primer,  Peter  Ncwell's 
Rhymes  and  Pictures,  Mrs.  Swing's  deli|^ht- 
ful  books,  and — but  oh,  there  seems  no  hmit 
to  the  suitable  material  for  this  foundation. 
When  in  after  years  this  noble  university 
is  built  to  a  lofty  dome,  and  at  its  shining 
apex  are  placed  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare, verily  they  will  not  find  the  founda- 
tion unworthy  or  unstable. 

By  all  means  let  the  child  have  a  low 
bookcase  of  his  own.  He  should  be  taught 
to  be  careful  of  his  books,  and  not  unneces- 
sarily thumb-mark  them  or  turn  down  the 
leaves.  It  is  well  to  teach  him  how  cor- 
rectly to  open  a  book  for  the  first  time. 
Children  like  to  do  things  properly.  As 
they  find  great  pleasure  in  imitating  grown 
people,  there  is  in  these  early  lessons  no 
hardship  for  them  if  they  are  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  helpful  comradeship.  Books 
are  just  the  right  present  for  birthdays, 
holidays  and  keepsakes  at  any  time.  The 
day  on  which  the  gift  is  bestowed  and  the 
name  of  the  giver  will  add  to  it  interest  and 
sentiment. 

The  child  must  be  allowed  to  feel  the 
pleasure  and  responsibility  of  ownership, 
for  aside  from  its  being  his  right,  there 
are  great  possibilities  of  character-building^ 
in  simple  possession  when  the  child  is 
taught  how  rightly  to  use  it.  Let  him  lend 
his  books,  to  his  less  fortunate  playmates, 
and  in  this  way  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  a 
desire  to  share  his  pleasures  with  others, 
is  cultivated.  But  we  must  not  compel  him 
to  lend  them  when  he  is  reluctant  to  do  so. 
The  child  heart  must  be  trained  until  he 
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Yoluntarily  desires  to  give  pleasure  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  spoilt  book.  Above  all,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  our  chief 
aims  should  be  to  form  a  habit  of  reading 
^ood  literature,  a  habit  that  will  be  a  bless- 
ing through  life. 


IN  THE  SPIRIT. 


I  FELT,  I  thought,  I  sympathized,  I 
responded  to  the  wonderftd,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  life  about  me.  My  soul  was  filled. 
Tears  of  gratitude  welled  up  that  I,  "  poor 
worm  of  dust,"  was  a  part  of  all  this  life 
and  loveliness:  "A  centred  self,  which 
feels,  and  is  " — a  part  of  all  life's  mystery. 
All  the  while  I  was  in  the  domain  of  my 
inner  self,  unmindful  of  the  toils  and  cares 
of  life.  Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken 
when  by  chance  I  turned  about  and  saw 
that  I  had  again  but  unconsciously  plodded 
through  the  slag,  which  only  yesterday  had 
caused  so  much  annoyance.  Yesterday  I 
was  sensitive  to  ills;  to-day  respondent  to 
channs.  Yesterday  the  slag  detained  my 
oater  life  or  external  self,  and  so  it  does 
to-day;  but  to-day,  likewise,  is  my  inner  life, 
the  interior  self,  touched,  moved,  delighted, 
so  that  the  exuberance  thereof  o'erflows 
and  quenches  the  ills  of  life.  To-day  I  am 
"In  the  Spirit"  I  can  see,  feel,  realize, 
sympathize,  respond.  It  is  clear  that 
"All  I  see  in  earth  and  sky. 
Star,  flower,  beast,  bird,  is  a  part  of  me. 
This  conscious  life  is  the  same 
Which  thrills  the  universal  frame." 
How  much  of  life  we  see  is  slag,  even 
Aough  we  be  in  the  midst  of  the  good  and 
dutiful,  so  abundant  and  broadcast  about 
OS,  unless  with  the  discerning  eye  of  the 
inner  self  we  penetrate  the  veil,  perceive, 
mderstand  and  comprehend  the  world,  its 
Fullness  and  the  richness  thereof!  Each 
n^eates  his  world,  his  universe,  and  makes 
lis  inner  or  outer  self  the  center  of  it.  His 
vorld  is  spiritual  or  material  inasmuch  as 
t  is  generated  by  his  inner  or  outer  life. 
iVc  are  prone  to  see  the  slag  in  life.  We 
«c  too  oft  "  through  glasses  darkly."  Slag 
here  is  in  life,  and  slag  there  needs  must 
«,  but  we  should  learn  to  know  the  slag 
ind  profit  by  it.  The  duties  incident  to  the 
cacher's  life  can  not  be  counted  slag.  Our 
nterest  in  life,  in  growth  and  development, 
iiildhood,  right,  truth  and  the  beautiful; 
>ur  interest  in  humanity,  the  race,  its  fu- 
nre  welfare,  should  be  wholly  sufficient 
0  stimulate  our  inner  life,  and  make  us  live 
'  In  the  Spirit" 
Comenius  must  have  been  "  In  the  Spirit." 
S*o  man  can  give  his  life,  dedicate  himself. 


devote  his  time,  energy  and  talent  to  a 
cause,  especially  that  of  elevating  the  race, 
bettering  the  conditions  of  mai^ind,  alle- 
viating its  woes,  encouraging  it  to  look 
up,  unless  he  be  "  In  the  Spirit"  Thomas 
Arnold  and  Froebel,  too,  must  have  been 
"In  the  Spirit"  The  work  they  did  so 
well,  their  influence  in  our  day  is  evidence 
of  it.  But  what  of  Pestalozzi?  Can  any- 
one live  a  more  "  living  sacrifice  "  than  did 
he  in  his  devotion  to  childhood,  orphanage 
and  the  lowly?  Poor  as  was  his  scholar- 
ship, meager  his  culture,  ill-balanced  his 
character,  yet  my  heart  leaps  up  when  I 
think  of  "the  miracle  of  love,"  his  sacri- 
fices; the  cheer  he  has  sent  into  miserable 
souls,  the  Samaritan  offices  he  performed, 
the  good  he  has  done ;  ever  earnest,  sincere, 
responsive,  sympathetic.  With  him  the  in- 
ner life  with  self  and  child  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  education.  Externals  concerned  him 
little.  He  lived  and  labored  "In  the 
Spirit."  Only  such  a  life  and  labor  can  call 
forth,  even  in  death,  an  epitaph  such  as 
that  which  has  been  justly  given  him: 
"  Savior  of  the  poor,  preacher  of  the  people, 
father  of  the  orphan,  educator  of  human- 
ity, man,  Christian,  citizen:  everything  for 
others,  nothing  for  self.  Blessed  be  his 
name,"  Better  leave  such  an  epitaph  on  the 
hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  humanity  and  be 
buried  "in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
over  against  Bethpeor,"  than  be  ephemer- 
ally  great  and  be  interred  with  imposing 
ceremonies  in  a  conspicuous  comer  in 
Westminster. 

The  school-house,  its  equipment  and  en- 
vironment, the  community,  cast  their  in- 
fluence to  inspirit  or  thwart  the  teacher's 
work.  All  this  is  paraphernalia  (a  help, 
it  is  true)  to  him  who  has  an  inner  life, 
enriched,  vast-stored,  from  whence  he 
draws  his  daily  sustenance.  This  one  gives 
bread,  not  stones:  ennobles  all  he  looks 
upon,  turns  to  purer  metal  all  he  touches. 
His  goal  is  spirit,  not  show.  This  he  plants 
in  others.  Get  but  the  goad  within  thyself 
if  thou  wouldst  be  a  man.  A  year  with 
such  a  one  means  life-long  blessings  to  the 
child. 

"  As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 

It  twice  ennobles.  "It  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes."  Happy  and  in- 
fluential is  he  who  is  conversant  with  the 
one  real  language,  sympathy, — ^the  cord  that 
binds  man  to  man — the  electric  current  that 
unifies,  the  motor  by  which  we  feel.  To 
feel  and  be  moved  to  feel,  how  noble!  It 
is  our  richest  endowment,  our  most  God-like 
heritage.  Sympathy,  what  an  uplifting 
force !    How  permeating  its  influence,  how 
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buoyant  its  power!  What  a  tonic  to  the 
weak,  resuscitator  of  the  faint,  a  healer  of 
the  sick,  a  mead  in  distress!  He  who  in 
his  teaching  remembers  his  childhood,  his 
early  manhood,  who  can,  at  will,  renew  his 
youth,  and  see  himself  again  in  infancy, 
who  forgets  not  the  troubles  in  his  long 
division,  those  first  dark  days  in  his  ge- 
ometry, the  hours  of  toil  over  his  Greek 
verb,  though  he  may  lack  high  scholarship, 
expert,  professional  training,  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture, — important  qualifications  in 
the  main — ^has  the  essential  equipment  for 
real  success. 

The  teaching  profession  needs  students 
of  life,  of  humanity;  teachers  whose  per- 
manent interests  lie  along  the  lines  of  their 
labors,  who  live  in  their  work,  who  are 
earnest,  sincere,  noble,  responsive,  sympa- 
thetic,— ^who  are  "In  the  Spirit."— £(/tt- 
cation. 

DELICACY  OF  SENSATION. 


J.    A.    CULLER. 


IF  one  were  bereft  of  his  senses, — seeing, 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smell- 
ing,— he  could  not  by  any  means  tell 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  He  might 
still  live  and  thrive  under  the  care  of  his 
friends,  but  if  he  thought  at  all  as  a  result 
of  his  past  impressions  it  would  be  only 
as  the  vague  speculations  of  a  disembodied 
mind.  It  is  our  sensation  of  the  changes  in 
the  outside  world  that  keeps  us  conscious. 

There  are  things  in  the  world  we  have 
never  observed,  because  they  have  been 
constant  and  our  senses  tell  us  only  of 
changes.  The  air  is  constantly  pressing 
on  our  bodies  but  no  sensation  tells  us  so. 
If  this  pressure  were  suddenly  removed 
and  then  replaced  we  would  be  painfully 
conscious  of  the  fact.  It  is  the  experience 
of  those  who  visit  Mammoth  Cave  that 
when  they  come  again  to  the  open  air 
they  suffer  often,  acute  pain  in  the  nos- 
trils until  they  become  used  to  the  natural 
smell  of  air.  In  the  same  way  one  may  be 
oblivious  to  a  loud  and  continuous  sound  of 
machinery  in  a  shop.  There  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  the  "  music  of  the  spheres  "  but 
it  must  be  extremely  monotonous  or  is 
beyond  our  range  of  sensation.  There  are 
many  things  also  which  we  do  not  sec  be- 
cause they  are  not  different  or  do  not 
move.  The  more  delicate  our  sensations 
are  the  more  closely  we  can  come  in  touch 
with  our  surroundings.  Let  us  look  at  these 
senses. 

Feeling  plays  a  more  prominent  part  in 
our  life  than  we  sometimes  think.     In  a 


general  way  all  sensation  may  be  said  to 
be  that  of  feeling,  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
our  special  organs  are  nerve  terminals 
which  at  one  time  were  like  all  the  others, 
but  have  through  long  demand  yielded  them- 
selves to  special  uses.  The  optic  and  audi- 
tory nerves  may  then  be  considered  as 
simple  sensory  nerves  with  special  con- 
trivances at  the  extremity  for  producing 
this  sensation  and  making  it  clear,  definite 
and  intense.  By  feeling,  however,  we  mean 
the  sensation  which  comes  from  actual  con- 
tact with  outside  bodies.  The  nerves  for 
this  purpose,  as  we  might  expect,  are  most 
numerous  on  the  parts  of  the  body  where 
they  are  most  needed  and  because  they 
are  needed  there;  they  are  not  found  on 
the  tips  of  our  fingers  that  we  might  feel, 
but  we  use  our  fingers  to  feel  and  as  a 
result  the  nerves  are  there. 

An  interesting  experiment  can  be  made 
to  test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  compass 
with  fine  points  is  the  only  instrument 
necessary.  The  object  of  the  test  is  to 
see  how  far  apart  the  points  must  be  so 
that  when  they  are  both  placed  down  upon 
the  skin  there  may  be  a  distinct  sensation 
from  each  point.  It  will  be  found  that  on 
the  back  where  there  is  little  need  for  a 
delicate  sense  of  touch,  the  points  may  be 
separated  as  much  as  two  inches,  while  on 
finger  tips  they  may  be  brought  as  close  as 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

This  finger-sense  is  capable  of  high  devel- 
opment. The  blind  can  in  large  measure 
substitute  this  sense  for  their  eyes  and  read 
quite  rapidly  by  feeling  raised  letters. 
Those  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf  may  be 
trained  to  tell  what  is  being  said  to  them 
by  placing  their  fingers  lightly  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker.  A  noted  pianist,  famous 
for  his  "feathery  touch,"  practices  "be- 
tween times  "  by  simply  going  through  the 
motion  of  his  playing  that  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  may  not  become  callous;  his  fingers 
are  guided  in  part  by  a  delicate  sense  of 
touch.  The  blind  sculptor,  Gk)nelli,  guided 
entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch,  could  model 
almost  perfect  likenesses  of  people  by  run- 
ning his  fingers  over  their  faces.  Physi- 
cians are  often  guided  by  the  sense  of  touch 
in  performing  most  delicate  surgical  op- 
erations. 

On  the  under  surface  of  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  there  are  20,000  papillae  to  the  square 
inch  and  if  the  skin  over  them  is  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin  they  can  by  training 
be  made  a  most  valuable  agency  in  gaining 
information  concerning  the  outside  world 
Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  sense.  These 
nerves   are   also  quite  thickly   distributed 
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on  the  lips  and  tip  of  the  tongue  but  they 
are  here  chiefly  as  a  guard  to  the  stomach 
in  taking  food.  If  there  were  no  nerve  ter- 
minals on  the  lips,  kissing  would  soon  be 
abandoned. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  phases  of  the 
auditory  sensation.  Here  we  have  a  nerve 
that  has  taken  upon  itself  a  special  duty, 
and  all  the  other  nerves  have  consented  to 
this  division  of  labor,  and  have  said  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  "  You  look  after  sound  and 
we  will  attend  to  other  matters."  This 
nerve  then  began  to  develop  at  its  outer 
end  into  a  special  receiving  apparatus  called 
the  ear.  The  object  of  the  ear  is  to  analyze 
and  make  definite  and  intense  the  impres- 
sions upon  the  nerve.  If  an  ear  could  be 
attached  to  any  other  sensory  nerve  it 
would  become  an  auditory  nerve.  Waves 
of  sound  beat  upon  the  nerves  of  touch 
but  no  sensation  is  felt  because  the  con- 
trivance at  the  end  of  these  nerves  is  not 
su£Bciently  delicate  to  be  disturbed  by  move- 
ments of  this  kind. 

It  seems  to  be  diiflfkult  for  some  people 
to  believe  in  the  wave  theory  of  sound  be- 
cause such  a  slight  cause  is  able  to  disturb 
such  an  immense  volume  of  air,  even  for 
miles  in  all  directions.  An  insect  which 
weighs  less  than  a  pennyweight  is  able  to 
make  itself  heard  in  all  directions  at  a 
distance  of  one  mile.  All  this  air  then  must 
be  set  into  a  series  of  condensations  and 
rarefactions  of  such  intensity  that  they 
can  sensibly  affect  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Two  great  mistakes  are  made  by  3iose 
who  find  this  a  stumbling-block;  first,  they 
suppose  that  the  whole  weight  of  air  must 
be  moved  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out  to 
produce  each  condensation  and  rarefaction. 
It  is  the  wave  that  travels  and  not  the  air. 
This  can  be  nicely  shown  by  setting  up 
a  row  of  blocks  so  that  when  the  first  is 
pushed  over  it  will  overturn  the  next,  and 
it  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  overturn  the  first  block  and  this  will 
throw  down  one  thousand  in  a  row  as  easily 
as  it  will  ten.  Just  so  one  particle  of  air 
moves  the  one  next  to  it,  and  it  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  the  wave  dies  out  as  a 
result  of  the  slight  friction  it  encounters. 
The  second  mis^e  is  made  in  not  giving 
to  the  ear  credit  for  being  an  exceedingly 
delicate  instrument.  We  do  not  propose 
here  to  give  a  description  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  car,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
exceedingly  small  outside  disturbance  that 
will  affect  the  auditory  nerve  through  the 
mechanism  in  the  ear.  As  I  now  write, 
many  movements  of  the  air  about  me  are 
caused  by  as  many  disturbing  bodies.  The 
ticking  of  the  clock ;  the  jolting  of  a  wagon ; 
the  rumbling  of  a  distant  train ;  the  pound- 


ing of  a  distant  hammer;  the  rustle  of  the 
wind,  etc.  To  any  one  of  these  I  can 
direct  my  attention  and  hear  and  yet  the 
>  actual  disturbance  of  the  air  for  most  of 
;  these  sounds  is  so  slight  that  no  instru-. 
;  ment  in  the  world  would  be  able  to  show 
I  their  movement. 

I  Not  only  can  the  ear  recognize  sounds 
j  of  very  little  intensity,  but,  what  is  even 
I  more  wonderful,  it  can  tell  very  fine  shades 
of  difference  between  sounds.  A  practiced 
musician  can  distinguish  a  difference  of 
pitch  arising  from  half  a  vibration  in  a 
second,  in  an  octave  which  is  not  very  high 
nor  very  low.  This  would  give  looo  dis- 
tinguishable degrees  of  pitch  in  an  octave 
between  500  and  1000  vibrations  in  a 
second.  The  ear  is  also  able  to  analyze  the 
composite  tones  which  it  receives  ,and 
though  the  same  note  is  sounded  on  two 
different  instruments,  it  can  tell  the  flute 
from  the  violin.  The  ear  is  truly  a  most 
delicate  and  wonderful  avenue  from  the 
world  to  the  soul. 

The  eye  at  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve, 
is  another  instance  of  where  nature  has 
set  aside  a  nerve  for  a  special  duty.  Light 
can  not  stimulate  the  nerves  in  the  fingers, 
but  it  is  a  stimulus  to  the  optic  nerve 
through  the  special  receiving  apparatus 
called  the  eye.  The  eye  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  capable  of  taking  up 
the  delicate  undulatory  motions  of  the 
ether,  analyzing  them  and  then  impressing 
a  corresponding  stimulus  upon  the  optic 
nerve.  Exactly  in  the  center  of  the  retina 
is  a  round  spot  called  the  yellow  spot.  It 
is  only  about  one- twenty-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  yet  it  is  a  condition  for 
distinct  vision  that  the  image  of  the  object 
we  wish  to  see  must  fall  upon  this  little 
spot.  This  is  made  up  of  rods  and  cones, 
the  center  of  it  being  entirely  of  cones,  and 
it  would  take  8000  of  these  placed  close 
together  in  a  line  to  make  a  row  one  inch 
long,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
two  adjacent  ones  on  the  yellow  spot  being 
one  six-thousandth  inch.  The  smallest  an- 
gular distance  between  two  points  which 
can  be  appreciated  is  50  seconds  and  the 
image  on  the  retina  corresponding  to  this 
is  one  six-thousandth  of  an  inch,  just  equal 
to  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  cones. 
That  an  object  may  be  seen  as  having 
extension  it  is  then  necessary  that  its  image 
on  the  yellow  spot  should  extend  over  sev- 
eral of  these  cones.  One  may  see  a  friend 
several  blocks  away  and  his  image  on  the 
retina  may  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch  and  yet  it  will  cover  enough  of  these 
cones  so  that  his  form  and  even  his^features 
can  be  made  out. 
The  fixed  stars  are  all  so  far  away  that 
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their  image  cannot  reach  from  one  cone  to 
the  next,  and  so,  although  we  may  have  a 
sensation  of  light  we  do  not  see  a  disc. 
That  we  can  get  so  exact  a  knowledge  of 
objects  with  so  minute  an  image  is  indeed 
most  wonderful. 

The  eye  also,  like  the  ear,  is  able  to 
analyze  its  impressions  into  wave  lengths 
and  we  have  all  the  variety  of  colors  which 
combine  as  a  visible  song  with  the  har- 
monies which  reach  the  soul  through  the 
ear. — Ohio  Ed,  Monthly, 


AMERICA'S  EDUCATIONAL  DEBT 
TO  THE  DUTCH.* 


BY    ANDREW    S.    DRAPER. 


Mr,  President:  The  honor  of  the  invita- 
tion to  smoke  a  long  pipe  and  eat  a 
Weiner-wurst  and  drink  some  beer  [laugh- 
ter'\  with  the  Holland  Society,  and  inci- 
dentally to  name  some  of  the  things  which 
Holland  has  contributed  to  the  advance  of 
the  world  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  America  was  the  more 
distinct  to  me  because  of  the  fact  that,  un- 
like all  of  you,  I  have  no  Holland  blood. 
[Laughter,]  But  for  the  abounding  good- 
fellowship  I  might  feel  strange  in  this  glo- 
rious company  of  thoroughbred  Dutchmen, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  clatter  of  the  wooden  shoes 
of  my  old  friend.  Colonel  John  Vrooman 
upon  the  turnpikes  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  a  generation. 

I  have  studied  Dutch  history  rather  at- 
tentively and  always  with  the  conviction 
that  in  the  writings  of  American  historians 
Holland  and  her  people  have  hardly  had 
a  fair  show.  It  may  as  well  be  said  at 
once  that  the  story  of  no  people  is  filled 
with  harder  thinking  or  embellished  with 
more  splendid  heroisms.  But  even  under 
a  Holland  roof,  I  am  going  to  prepare  my- 
self for  paying  the  respect  which  I  feel 
for  your  forefathers  by  first  paying  the 
respect  which  I  owe  to  my  own.  [Laugh- 
ter.'] 

My  father  was  an  undiluted  and,  even 
after  seven  generations  in  America,  pretty 
nearly  an  unsubdued  English  Puritan;  and 
my  mother  was  as  pure  and  true,  as  cheer- 
ful and  gentle  a  Scotch-Irish  Covenanter 
as  the  world  ever  saw.  These  were  two 
very  tolerant  and  forbearing  peoples  and 
very  likely  it  is  to  the  mixing  of  all  this 
toleration  that  I  owe  the  interest  I  have 

♦Address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hol- 
land Society  of  New  York,  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Andrew  S.  Draper. 


in  the  "  reminuisances"  [laughter]  of  all 
other  peoples. 

Hardly  a  day's  walk  from  the  comers 
of  the  three  English  counties  where  the 
original  homes  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims 
were  found  after  evading  the  seardi  of 
scholars  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
lies  the  little  hamlet  from  which  the  first 
pair  of  my  paternal  grandparents  in 
America  came  to  Boston  with  one  of  the 
earliest  Puritan  migrations.  For  seven 
generations  and  until  my  mother  unsettled 
the  practice  each  son  and  grandson  in  the 
direct  line  won  a  Puritan  maiden  for  his 
wife.  If  those  six  Puritan  girls  were  as 
winsome  as  George  Bouton  makes  Priscilla 
— or  Katrina,  for  that  matter, — [laughterl^ 
and  I  swear  they  were,  every  one  of  them, 
then  there  is  proof  enough  that  if  any  one 
of  those  men  had  gone  any  farther  he  would 
have  fared  a  great  deal  worse. 

But  the  time  came  when  even  the  Puri- 
tan maiden  had  to  stand  aside.  In  1806  a 
young  man  near  Belfast  in  Ireland  with 
the  Scotch  name  of  Sloan  and  the  Bible 
name  of  Samuel,  and  with  a  religion  as 
Scotch  as  his  name,  came  to  the  town  of 
Argyle  in  our  county  of  Washington.  Be- 
fore doing  so  he  plighted  his  troth  with  a 
girl  whose  name,  Rachael  MacMinn,  was 
as  Scotch,  and  as  much  of  the  Bible  as  his 
own,  and  whose  body  and  soul  made  her 
as  sweet  and  beautiful  a  human  flower  as 
ever  grew  in  any  land,  that  when  he  had 
found  the  place  for  their  home  he  would 
return  for  her  and  they  would  go  and  make 
it  together.  The  troth  was  kept  and  one  of 
their  daughters  was  the  girl  who  inter- 
rupted the  sway  of  the  Puritan  maiden  in 
our  family.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  with  my  marriage  it  was  completely 
restored.    [Laughter,] 

I  am  rather  glad  that  my  blood  was 
mixed.  If  the  ingredients  were  not  vicious 
or  insipid  it  is  quite  as  well  that  they 
should  act  upon  each  other.  If  the  English 
Puritan  and  the  Scotch  Covenanter  had 
much  in  common  they  surely  had  enough  in 
difference,  and  each  was  sufficiently  opin- 
ionated to  dispute  that  the  other  made  the 
world  without  any  help,  or  set  quite  all 
of  the  stones  in  the  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Perhaps  it  is  the  mixture 
that  makes  me  considerate  of  Dutchmen 
and  it  may  help  me  to  treat  fairly  of  the 
ingredients  which  old  Holland  contributed 
to  the  making  of  America. 

A  thousand  years  ago  great  throngs  of 
people  from  the  parts  of  middle  and  north- 
ern Europe  adjacent  to  the  high  seas  moved 
to  the  westward  and  compounded  a  new 
nation  in  Britain.  Through  qualities  which 
were   inherent   and   which   were  modified 
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and  strengthened  in  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation that  new  nation  showed  qualities 
which  were  then  unknown  and  were  very 
great  It  showed  appreciation  of  the  nat- 
ural right  of  every  man  and  of  the  true 
functions  of  the  combined  strength.  It  de- 
veloped both  initiative  and  self-control.  It 
limited  the  prerogative  of  the  king  without 
destroying  the  kingdom.  It  began  to  stand 
for  the  systematic  restraint  which  is  vital 
to  security  and  for  the  freedom  which  is 
the  life  current  of  intellectual  progress.  It 
showed  considerable  spiritual  life  guided  by 
some  measure  of  rational  thinking;  it  ad- 
vanced very  slowly  yet  steadily  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  it  gained  in  outlook  and  ac- 
complishment through  doing.  Above  all  it 
organized  representative  assemblies  and 
courts  to  declare  rules  of  law,  and  it  organ- 
ized armies  and  navies  and  used  them  to 
command  order  and  enforce  law  more 
systematically  than  had  ever  been  done 
before. 

But  all  this  was  the  slow,  heavy,  labored 
process  of  centuries.  Through  all  this  un- 
folding the  power  of  the  king  was  decisive, 
most  of  the  time  conclusive,  and  that  power 
distinctly  and  successfully  opposed  the  up- 
Kfting  of  the  people.  The  masses  were 
sodden  and  ignorant  There  was  not  de- 
mocracy enough  to  break  its  way  through. 
In  the  midst  of  this  a  new  continent  was 
discovered  and  thinly  peopled  by  slight  mi- 
grations from  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Here  the  power  and  thought  and  law  and 
methods  of  Britain  were  dominant,  but  re- 
moteness, life  in  the  open,  and  other  new 
factors  which  entered  in,  developed  a  peo- 
ple very  unlike  the  English  people,  a  na- 
tion with  ideals  wholly  different  from  those 
of  the  British  nation.  Frankness  would  say 
that  pretty  nearly  all  rule  became  distaste- 
ful. Foreign  rule  became  intolerable. 
Separation  had  to  come.  Indeed  one  of 
the  foremost  of  recent  English  writers  has 
said  that  it  had  to  be  in  order  to  save 
English  liberty.  It  came  by  violence.  A 
new  nation  emerged,  retaining  of  neces- 
sity the  language  of  England  and  what  was 
good  of  the  English  political  system.  Be- 
cause the  separation  was  by  violence  there 
was  consequent  hate,  and  the  process  oif 
national  differentiation  was  prompt  and 
decisive. 

But  a  little  people,  with  such  antecedents 
and  such  expectations,  were  not  to  be  left 
alone.  Soon  history  began  to  repeat  itself. 
The  very  peoples  who  a  thousand  years 
before  had  sent  vast  throngs  to  compound 
the  British  nation  sent  greater  throngs  over 
wider  seas  to  coalesce  with  the  resultant 
stock  and  compound  still  another  nation. 
Each    of    these    throngs    brought    much. 


Every  nation  of  the  earth  has  given  some- 
thing. The  differentiation  has  become  more 
and  more  conclusive  until  there  has 
emerged  a  mighty  people  with  characteris- 
tics of  speech,  thought,  dress,  energy,  busi- 
ness versatility  and  aggressiveness,  diplo- 
matic directness,  passion  for  discovery  and 
genius  for  invention,  religious  sense  and 
political  theories,  which  are  recognizable 
at  once  in  everv  part  of  the  world  and  re- 
spected wherever  recognized. 

What  each  people  has  brought  to  us  is 
now  a  grateful  theme  for  all  of  us.  The 
chemical  affinity  has  become  so  complete 
that  the  sun  has  gone  down  on  the  day  of 
apprehension  or  of  jealousy.  We  have 
come  to  see  that  the  factors  of  most  worth 
to  us  are  strongest  in  the  men  and  women 
who  honor  their  forefathers  and  are  truest 
to  the  inspiring  memories  of  their  father- 
land. 

The  factors  of  the  American  national  life 
are  not  numbers  alone,  not  brawn  and  mus- 
cle alone,  not  mines  and  farms  and  fac- 
tories alone.  Bluff  and  pretense  were  in- 
evitable with  a  small  but  nervy  people  fac- 
ing such  problems;  and  there  were  some 
who  mistook  them  for  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  national  life.  Large  num- 
bers, cheerful  humor,  the  genuine  culture 
which  comes  from  ceaseless  work,  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  commercial  situation,  complete 
agreement  upon  political  theories  and  an 
orderly  settlement  of  new  questions,  with 
the  steadying  and  broadening  which  come 
of  increasing  accountability,  have  com- 
pounded original  factors  into  a  new  na- 
tional entity  which  does  not  expect  to 
meddle  with  other  peoples  but  which  does 
expect  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  general 
affairs  of  a  globe  in  which  we  all  have  some 
interest  and  are  chargeable  with  some  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  original  factors  of  our  national  life 
came  to  us  because  they  could  not  find  their 
opportimity  in  other  lands,  because  thev 
were  rejected  by  the  prevailing  political 
systems  of  other  nations.  Free  religious 
feeling  which  would  not  be  bound  by  an 
unreligious  theological  system  and  would 
not  be  used  to  bind  the  thought  of  a  people ; 
industry  which  would  have  some  reward 
in  accomplishment;  genius  which  could  do 
things  and  throbbed  for  wider  opportuni- 
ties; imagination  which  could  foresee 
higher  living;  fellowship  which  insisted 
that  every  man  should  have  his  fair  chance ; 
scientific  research  which  could  let  in  the 
truth  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  ages; 
unfolding  social  and  political  opinion  which 
was  coming  to  see  that  a  government  must 
make  the  most  of  every  one  and  gain  the 
love  of  every  one  to  be  of  account  to  men ; 
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— these  were  the  primary  elements  of  our 
national  life,  the*  factors  which  gave  fiber 
and  flavor  to  the  American  spirit  in  the 
world.     [Long  applause,"] 

Of  these  the  share  which  Holland 
brought  is  surely  not  to  be  held  second  to 
that  of  any  other  people.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century*  the  opening  of 
our  period  of  permanent  colonization,  she 
had  above  all  the  other  nations  the  qualities 
which  now  distinguish  the  American  life. 
She  had  gained  those  qualities  through  a 
manner  of  life  which  has  always  made 
freemen  and  through  decisive  democratic 
tendencies  which  even  then  had  been  ripen- 
ing for  centuries. 

Nothing  is  more  manifest  and  surely 
nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  student 
of  education  than  the  unvarying  compan- 
ionship in  all  history  of  the  democratic 
and  the  educational  advance.  Even  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  cities  in  the  Netherlands 
had  led  to  common  schools  and  univer- 
sities. The  results  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation were  particulariy  decisive  and  en- 
during in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  early 
sixteen  hundreds  primary  and  secondary 
schools  became  common  and  were  opened 
to  boys  and  girls  alike.  These  prepared  the 
Dutch  people  for  deeds  of  greatest  moment 
to  the  world.  Work  is  the  making  of  the 
worker.  Carlyle  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  lifting  of  the  marshes  up  above 
the  ocean,  and  the  driving  of  Spain  out  of 
the  Netherlands  were  the  making  of  a  free 
and  virile  people.  It  took  forty  years  of 
unspeakable  suffering  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand lives  to  break  the  grasp  of  the  In- 
quisition. If  the  schools  qualified  a  people 
for  fighting  the  first  great  world  battle 
for  liberty  to  a  successful  issue  the  result 
made  the  extension  of  the  schools  inevitable. 
Universities  became  the  permanent  me- 
morials of  military  victories  in  Holland 
and  the  union  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by 
an  order  that  **  all  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  within  six  weeks  find  good  and 
competent  schoolmasters."  May  says  "the 
whole  population  was  educated;  the  higher 
classes  were  singularly  accomplished." 
Brodhead  says  that  "  schools  were  every- 
where provided,  at  public  expense,  with 
good  schoolmasters  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education."  Motley  says  "It  was  a  land 
where  every  child  went  to  school,  where 
almost  every  individual  inhabitant  could 
read  and  write,  where  even  the  middle 
classes  were  proficient  in  mathematics  and 
the  classics,  and  could  speak  two  or  more 
modern  languages,  and  where  the  whole 
nation,  with  but  few  exceptions  were  pro- 


ducers of  material  and  intellectual  wealth." 

These  great  impulses  appeared  directly 
in  the  industrial  activities  and  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  literature,  the  scientific  study, 
the  political  theories  and  the  common  life 
of  the  country. 

Agriculture  was  diversified  and  intensi- 
fied. Science  was  really  used  for  the  first 
time  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  potential 
power  af  an  acre  of  land.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  America  are  even  now 
going  back  to  those  people  for  assistance. 
[Applause,"] 

Craftsmanship  in  wood  and  metal  and 
leather  and  in  the  textile  fabrics  and  dex- 
terity in  all  household  and  useful  arts 
reached  a  development  which  was  notable, 
and  is  so  still. 

The  Holland  art  of  that  period  brings 
us  the  finest  portrayal  we  have  of  the  best 
life  there  was  in  the  generations  when  so- 
ciety was  getting  upon  its  feet.  It  turned 
from  impossible  angels  and  men  and  devils, 
from  weaklinsr  princes  and  slumpy  mis- 
tresses, to  men  grown  virile  in  their  coun- 
try's service,  to  genuine  mothers  and  real 
babies,  to  the  home  and  to  family  life,  to 
horses  at  work  and  cattle  that  could  bel- 
low, to  windmills  and  dikes  and  boats  and 
hardy  sailor  folks,  to  golden  meadows  and 
gorgeous  sunsets,  and  to  all  of  the  scenes  and 
effects  which  Dutch  artists  saw.  In  all  of 
these,  Dutch  art  was  prolific.  But  it  was 
more  than  prolific.  In  technic,  in  harmony 
of  color,  in  quick  recognition  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  in  the  interpretation  of  character, 
in  the  exemplification  of  religious  feeling, 
which  was  both  rational  and  devout,  it  pro- 
duced a  distinct  school  of  art  which  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself  unto  this  day.  [Ap- 
plause,] 

Literature  was  not  censored  and  science 
was  dignified  and  encouraged.  In  the  three 
hundred  years  after  1573  there  were  4700 
students  from  England  and  the  United 
States  in  attendance  upon  the  University 
of  Leyden,  under  the  shadow  of  which  our 
Pilgrim  forefathers  rested  securely  for 
eleven  years. 

All  this  freedom  produced  the  first  near 
approach  to  a  pure  democracy  in  the  world. 
A  republic  grew  and  wrote  a  constitution 
and  each  of  the  seventeen  provinces  which 
constituted  it  had  a  constitution  of  its  own. 
Douglas  Campbell  has  traced  a  score  of  the 
salient  features  of  that  political  system, — 
the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  presi- 
dency, the  organization  of  the  national  sen- 
ate, religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the 
press,  manhood  suffrage,  written  ballots, 
free  schools  for  girls  and  boys  alike,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  the  absence 
of  primogeniture,  the  recording  of  convey- 
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ances,  public  prosecutors,  the  protection  of 
persons  charged  with  crime,  amenability  to 
the  civil  laws  alone,  and  many  others  which 
are  fundamental  in  our  own  political  sys- 
tem. And  in  doing  that  he  proved  the 
source  from  which  they  came. 

Now  all  this  came  to  its  maturity  in  the 
Netherlands  just  before  the  great  Puritan 
movement  in  England  and  just  before  the 
first  permanent  colonization  of  America. 
The  center  of  the  Puritan  movement  was  in 
the  northeastern  counties,  the  counties 
which  are  against  the  German  ocean.  The 
Dutch  controlled  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  Their  seamen  were  continually  in 
the  English  ports.  Out  of  these  counties 
Elizabeth  had  sent  six  thousand  English 
troops  to  aid  the  Dutch  against  the  Span- 
ish when  duplicity  would  suffice  no  longer. 
She  little  realized  that  when  they  came 
back  they  would  bring  the  germs  of  a  revo- 
lution with  them.  Into  these  counties  she 
had  brought  spinners  and  weavers  from 
Flanders  without  foreseeing  that  they 
would  teach  a  great  deal  besides  dexterity 
in  their  art.  These  counties  produced  the 
^eater  part  of  the  early  English  Christian 
martyrs  and  the  great  body  of  the  20,000 
men  and  women  who  migrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts bay  in  the  twenty  years  following 
1630  when  Charles  was  ruling  the  realm 
without  a  Parliament  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  notable  trial  in  the  Parliament 
house  and  the  still  more  notable  scene 
which  followed.  Perhaps  those  counties 
did  even  better,  for  they  produced  the 
greater  part  of  the  Puritan  paliamentary 
leaders.  They  not  only  produced  old  Crom- 
well but  his  regiment  of  Ironsides.  They 
were  the  seat  of  the  Separatist  movement 
which  was  the  unexpected  and  at  that  time 
the  totally  unrecognized  climax  of  English 
Puritanism.  They  were  the  homes  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrim  Fathers.  No  one  can 
read  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  an 
open  mind,  and  remember  that  Englishmen 
ire  not  very  subject  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, without  knowing  full  well  that  all 
these  things  which  meant  so  much  to  Eng- 
land and  to  America  followed  sharply  upon 
Ae  developments  in  the  Netherlands  and 
s^cre  ushered  in  by  the  mighty  fires  which 
tif^ted  up  the  dome  of  Heaven's  temple 
from  across  the  North  Sea.  [Prolonged 
ipplause.l 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  scattered  abroad 
in  England,  flew  to  Holland  for  refuge  in 
the  very  year  in  which  the  Dutch  arms  had 
triumphed  over  Spain  and  forced  a  truce 
>f  twelve  years  with  Philip.  When  they 
applied  to  the  burgomasters  of  Leyden  for 
eave  to  reside  in  that  city  this  indorse- 
nent,  discovered  recently  in  the  Archives 


at  the  Hague  and  sufficient  to  place  every 
freeman  and  certainly  every  American  un- 
der lasting  obligations  to  the  people  of  Hol- 
land, was  placed  upon  the  margin  of  their 
petition.  "The  Court  in  making  a  dispo- 
sition of  this  memorial  declare  that  they 
refuse  no  honest  persons  free  ingress  to 
come  and  have  their  residence  in  this  city, 
proTnded  that  such  persons  behave  them- 
selves, and  submit  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances; and  therefore  the  coming  of  the 
Memorialists  will  be  agreeable  and  wel- 
come. This  done  at  their  Council  House 
I2th  February,  1609."  If  I  were  a  Dutch- 
man, and  as  thrifty  as  Dutchmen  are,  I 
would  write  that  over  my  doorway  in 
letters  of  gold. 

At  the  end  of  the  truce  they  migrated  to 
the  New  England  coast.  They  intended  to 
settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  or  be- 
low. No  one  knows  now  whether  it  was 
treachery  or  an  honest  mistsdce  which 
landed  them  on  the  "rock-bound  coast" 
While  the  Pilgrims  were  in  Leyden  the 
Dutch  settled  here  upon  Manhattan  island; 
then  the  Pilgrims  settled  at  Plymouth;  and 
later  the  Puritans  at  Boston.  These  were 
the  first  permanent  settlements  of  civilized 
peoples  in  America.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Pilgrims  were  weak  in  numbers  and  in  re- 
sources. Up  to  1630  neither  numbered  a 
thousand  souls.  The  Puritans  were  strong 
in  numbers,  gaining  20,000  people  in  twenty 
years;  speaking  relatively  they  were  rich, 
powerful  and  learned. 

Each  of  these  peoples  brought  with  them 
to  the  new  country  the  beliefs  and  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  theirs  in  the  old 
country.  The  Dutch  brought  the  demo- 
cratic theories  which  they  had  developed 
through  a  splendid  and  heroic  history.  The 
Pilgrims  held  to  the  faith  and  the  thinking 
which  had  made  them  Separatists  from 
the  English  state  church  and  caused  them 
to  be  hunted  out  of  the  English  state,  with 
such  modifications  and  growth  as  twelve 
years  in  Holland  had  given  to  them.  The 
Dutch  came  for  commerce  which  was  no 
less  legitimate  then  than  now.  [ApplauseJ] 
They  assumed,  as  of  course,  that  the  man- 
ner of  life  and  the  thinking  of  the  father- 
land would  continue  here.  The  Pilgrims 
came  because  of  their  love  for  their  English 
speech  and  English  ways,  because  they 
feared  that  if  they  remained  in  Holland 
they  would  wholly  disappear  in  the  Dutch 
life  (of  the  half  of  the  company  remain- 
ing in  Leyden  no  trace  can  be  found  after 
twenty-five  years),  and  because  they  must 
have  the  religious  and  political  freedom 
which  they  could  not  have  in  England.  The 
Puritans  were  not  seeking  religious  or  po- 
litical freedom.    They  maintained  class  dis- 
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tinctions  and  distinguished  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons.  They  were  an  in- 
tolerant religious  sect;  and  with  the  same 
sternness  which  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
king  and  set  up  the  commonwealth  in  the 
mother  country,  they  imprisoned,  banished 
and  hanged  any  man  or  woman  who  dif- 
fered with  them  and  gave  promise  of  de- 
stroying the  harmony  of  the  sect.  They 
were  associated  with  a  party  which  was 
the  same  in  the  state  religion  and  in  the 
politics  of  England,  and  they  had  no 
thought  of  separateness  or  independence. 
They  believed  in  the  union  of  church  and 
state.  Their  government  erected  the  church 
building,  paid  the  minister,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  No  man  had  any 
part  in  the  government  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  church. 

But  neither  numbers  nor  wealth,  nor 
even  scholarship  nor  religious  enthusiasm, 
were  to  determine  the  character  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  When  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  coalesced  in  the  colohy  of 
Massachusetts  it  had  to  be  upon  principles 
which  started  in  those  northeastern  English 
counties  and  came  to  their  full  flower  in  the 
Netherlands.  Old  England  with  the  help 
of  New  England  might  overthrow  by  force 
the  little  Dutch  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  but  when  union  came  in  America 
it  had  to  be  upon  the  principles  for  which 
those  Dutchmen  stood,  and  which  even  in 
the  dark  hour  of  overthrow  they  never  sur- 
rendered.   {^Applause,'] 

It  has  been  a  very  common  habit  to  credit 
the  origin  of  our  common  school  system  to 
England  and  to  Puritanism  although  Ene- 
land  has  never  had  a  system  of  common 
schools.  The  English  educational  system 
comprised  colleges  with  preparatory  schools 
for  sons  of  noble  birth ;  not  until  within  the 
memory  of  men  of  middle  age  has  English 
policy  undertaken  to  enforce  elementary 
teaching  upon  all  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple. New  England  followed  Old  England. 
The  first  New  England  school  was  a  col- 
lege and  the  next  was  a  Latin  school.  All 
of  the  New  England  schools  before  1670 
were  classical  schools  established  to  be 
tributary  to  the  college.  Very  likely  they 
had  to  bend  their  work  to  the  elementary 
branches  to  make  up  for  what  was  not 
done  at  home  but  the  universal  plan  was 
that  the  primary  work  should  be  at  home 
by  the  parents  if  they  could  or  the  minister 
if  they  could  not.  Happily  they  recorded 
all  they  did  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
school  whatever  in  the  Plymouth  colony 
for  full  fifty  years  after  the  landing  or  of 
any  elementary  or  common  school  among 
the  20,000  people  at  Boston  for  more  than 
forty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city. 


The  Massachusetts  schools  received  no 
girls  until  1789,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  settlement,  and  received  them  for 
only  half  time  for  forty  years  after  that 
The  Puritans  had  nothing  in  common  with 
other  people.  How  were  they  to  have  com- 
mon schools?  If  the  old  heroes  could  re- 
turn to  earth  and  hear  some  things  which 
their  descendants  claim  there  would  be  some 
castigations  without  formal  trials  if  not 
some  hangings  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
[Laughter,'] 

The  Dutch  colonial  charter  of  1629  de- 
creed that  "The  colonists  shall,  in  the 
speediest  manner,  endeavor  to  find  out  ways 
and  means  to  support  a  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster  that  thus  the  service  of  God 
and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  cold 
and  be  neglected  among  them."  That  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  phrase  about  not  let- 
ting "  perish  in  the  graves  of  their  fathers  " 
in  the  Masachusetts  law  enacted  18  years 
later.  [Applause.]  A  Dutch  schoolmaster 
was  an  official  of  the  state  and  when  he 
was  sent  a  school  resulted.  Upon  the  pe- 
tition of  the  colonists  an  official  school- 
master was  sent  over  from  Holland  in  1633 
and  a  school  was  opened  upon  this  island 
of  Manhattan.  It  was  the  first  school  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  America.  It 
was  open  to  all  and  it  was  supported  out 
of  the  common  moneys  of  the  colony.  It 
has  continued  under  changine  political  con- 
ditions and  therefore  under  differing  aus- 
pices until  this  day.  Other  similar  schools, 
two  public  schools  of  secondary  grade,  and 
a  dozen  schools  under  private  management 
with  the  government  approval,  were  estab- 
lished upon  this  island  in  the  thirty  years 
before  the  English  arms  took  possession 
of  it. 

In  the  ensuing  century  and  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution  the  English 
royal  governor  and  the  Dutch  colonial 
legislature  were  in  frequent  conflict  over 
schools.  The  result  was  that  practically 
nothing  was  done.  No  act  of  the  English 
Government  favorable  to  schools  appears 
in  all  that  time  except  the  reluctant  ap- 
proval of  two  Latin  schools  for  limited 
periods;  there  was  no  act  and  no  consent 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  uniform 
English  policy  of  advanced  schools  for  the 
nobles  and  no  schools  at  all  for  the  people. 
If  the  democratic  advance  and  the  com- 
mon enlightenment  first  brought  from  Hol- 
land to  America  the  germs  of  the  great  free 
elementary  school  system  of  the  country 
and  give  New  York  the  honor  of  the  first 
free  school  of  the  land,  her  Dutch  ante- 
cedents give  New  York  her  primacy  in 
being  the  first  state  to  appropriate  state 
moneys  to  encourage  primary  education,  the 
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first  to  establish  state  supervision  of 
schools,  and  the  first  to  relate  all  the  schools 
in  a  uniform  system  which  has  become 
universal.     [Applause.'] 

And  surely  there  is  something  of  their 
differing  origins  signified  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  her  sister  states  preceded  Massachu- 
setts in  writing  the  guaranty  of  religious 
freedom  in  their  constitutions;  while  New 
York,  which  never  had  a  state  church  and 
was  never  tinctured  with  intolerance,  was 
die  first  organized  government  in  the 
world  to  enshrine  in  her  fundamental  law 
die  sacred  pledge  of  absolute  spiritual  in- 
dependence and  of  political  action  without 
ecclesiastical  intervention. 

But  it  must  not  be  surmised  that  the 
forefathers  of  the  Holland  Society  were 
an  unreligious  people.  There  were  forty 
editions  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment printed  in  Holland  before  there  was 
one  in  England.  It  was  their  ;religion 
which  made  them  refuse  to  permit  their 


religion  to  be  bound,  which  enabled  them 
to  anticipate  by  two  hundred  years  the  at- 
titude of  America  and  refused  to  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  which  impelled  them, 
with  little  return  save  the  duplicity  of  the 
English  queen,  to  stand  as  the  shield  and 
helper  of  England  until  the  very  seas  were 
crimson  with  their  blood.  It  was  their  re- 
ligion which  led  them  to  become  the  heroic 
and  historic  representatives  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  democracy  may  advance 
and  free  institutions  may  endure.  [Ap- 
plause.'] 

The  Dutch  were  a  little  people  but  they 
were  greater  than  the  largest  Their  think- 
ing, their  religion,  and  their  valor  broke 
out  the  roads  over  which  democracy  was 
to  find  the  way  to  a  new  civilization.  All 
Americans  are  under  special  and  enduring 
obligations  to  them  for  surely  they  were 
the  first  to  declare  the  fundament^  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic.     [Long  Applause  J] 
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AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 

Of  all  nature's  children  in  the  schoolroom  of 
the  plants, 
The  most  studious  and  faithful  are  the  trees ; 
For  they  stand  in  quiet  order,  just  wherever 
they  are  placed. 
While  they  bow  before  the  ringing  of  the 
breeze. 
See  them  raise  their  arms  together,  hear  them 
gently  turn  their  leaves; 
They  perfect   themselves   in   every   branch 
and  line. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  they  are 
fresh  and  green  indeed, 
But  they  graduate  with  brilliancy  divine. 

Wildie  Thayer. 

The  school  can  be  made  the  place  to  which 
iie  children  best  like  to  go.  The  schoolroom 
an  be  made  attractive  by  pictures  and  flow- 
^;  the  school  grounds  can  be  beautified  by 
Tees,  walks  and  other  adornments.  At  suit- 
ible  times  the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  value 
>f  trees  for  fruit,  for  shade,  and  for  use  in 
he  arts  and  industries  of  civilized  life.  He 
should  be  taught  the  effect  of  trees  in  dis- 
ributing  rainfall  and  modifying  climate.  He 
hould  learn  the  simple  lessons  in  the  science 
nd  art  of  forestry,  especially  how  to  plant 
rees  and  care  for  them,  and  how  to  fight  the 
nemies  which  destroy  trees  and  their  fruit 

Every  school  should  observe  Arbor  Day  at 
east  once  a  year.    Since  some  rural  schools 


are  not  in  session  during  the  April  Arbor 
Days,  it  has  become  ctistomary  in  Pennsylva- 
nia to  designate  an  Arbor  Day  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  In  harmony  with  this  established 
custom 

Friday,  October  1%  1906, 
is  hereby  named  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day, 
and  teachers,  pupils  and  school  officials  are 
urged  to  celebrate  the  day  by  the  planting  of 
trees  and  by  exercises  designed  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  growth  and  care  of  trees. 
Let  poems  and  historical  incidents  connected 
with  famous  trees  be  studied  and  recited,  and 
above  all  else  let  trees  be  planted  that  will 
live  long  and  prove  a  benefit  to  future  gener- 
ations. Nathan  C.  Schaepfer, 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburc,   Sept.  24. 


THE  new  spelling  is  not  to  have  it  all  its 
own  way.  It  is  short  spelling,  the 
critics  say — not  phonetic  spelling.  It  les- 
sens the  number  of  letters  in  a  word,  but 
does  not  tell  us  how  they  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  calls  for  a 
new  batch  of  vowels  that  will  correctly  rep- 
resent the  seven  sounds  of  "  a,"  the  six 
sounds  of  "  e,"  etc.,  besides  a  lot  of  new 
consonants.  These  new  letters  he  wants 
designed  by  artistic  persons  who  will  give 
us  something  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  faithful  to  the  voice  and  ear.  As  for 
the  spellings  "  thru "  for  through  and 
"  abuv "  for  above,  Mr.  Shaw  abominates 
them  and  will,  he  declares,  write  down  as 
illiterate  and  a  "plebeian"  any  man  that 
dares  use  them  in  a  letter  to  him.    These 
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spellings  are  undoubtedly  for  most  per- 
sons offensive  to  the  eye,  and  the  same  is  to 
be  said  of  "dropt,"  "kist"  and  the  like. 
They  may  be  logical  enough,  remarks  an 
exchange,  but  they  carry  a  principle  too 
far  for  our  patience.  A  word  of  warning 
is  accordingly  in  order.  Magazines  and 
papers  that  take  up  with  outlandish  and 
extreme  spellings  that  disgust  the  average 
reader  will  have  the  priceless  reward  of 
their  own  approbation,  but  they  are  likely 
to  lose  readers  and  subscribers.  One 
doesn't  like,  when  intent  upon  a  line  of 
thought  set  forth  in  a  printed  page,  to  be 
jolted,  shocked  and  interrupted  with  a  new 
spelling  that  looks  lake  a  careless  misprint 
or  a  fad.  Orthography  is  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  orthography. 

Plant  trees.  It  comes  again  and  again 
— twice  a  year  we  have  our  Arbor  Day  in 
Pennsylvania — ^but  if  for  any  reason,  it 
should  not  seem  convenient  to  plant  your 
trees  on  the  day  named  by  State  Supt. 
Schaeffer,  in  his  Arbor  Day  Circular  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  don't  fail  to 
plant  on  some  other  day  in  the  early  or 
late  fall.  It  doesn't  matter  much  what  the 
date  in  October  or  November  so  that  you 
get  them  into  the  ground.  Plant  small 
ones  if  you  have  none  of  good  size.  The 
years  will  take  care  of  them,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  will  thrive  and  grow  all  the 
better  for  having  been  very  small  when 
put  into  the  ground.  Plant  fruit  trees, 
and  shade  trees,  and  forest  trees;  plant 
seeds  and  nuts ;  plant  vines  and  shrubs  and 
flowers — anything  good  that  will  growl 

"An  eminent  educator  says:  'Any 
teacher  who  has  no  taste  for  trees,  shrubs 
or  flowers  is  unfit  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  children.'  Arbor  Day  has  enforced  the 
same  idea,  especially  in  those  States  in 
which  the  pupils  have  cast  their  ballots  on 
Arbor  Day  in  favor  of  a  State  tree  and  a 
State  flower.  Habits  of  observation  have 
thus  been  formed  which  have  led  youth 
in  their  walks,  at  work  or  play,  to  recog- 
nize and  admire  our  noble  trees,  and  to 
realize  that  they  are  the  grandest  products 
of  nature  and  form  the  finest  drapery  that 
adorns  the  earth  in  all  lands.  How  manv 
of  these  children  in  maturer  years  will 
learn  from  happy  experience  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  parentage  of 
trees — forest,  fruit  or  ornamental — a  pleas- 
ure that  never  cloys,  but  grows  with  their 
growth."  

Blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life, 
almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  becoming 
so  after  twenty  years  of  age.  About  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind  were  bom 
so.    The  number  of  blind  per  1,000  of  popu- 


lation is  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among  the 
foreign-born  whites  than  among  the  native 

whites. 

♦ 

THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 


THE  magnificent  new  Capitol  building 
dedicated  October  4th,  represents  the 
power  and  wealth  and  dignity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  built  of  Vermont  granite 
which  at  a  short  distance  resembles  mar- 
ble. The  dome  is  modeled  after  that  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  weighs  fifty-two  mil- 
lion pounds  and  rests  upon  a  circular  wall 
of  masonry.  The  Corinthian  columns  arc 
carved  from  a  single  block;  they  are  each 
three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom, two  feet  ten  inches  at  the  top  and 
about  thirty  feet  high.  The  total  length 
of  the  building  is  520  feet,  breadth  through 
the  centre  line  254  feet,  and  through  each 
of  the  side  wings  212  feet,  so  that  it  is  a 
walk  of  half  a  mile  around  it  From  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  on  the  dome 
is  272  feet  Throughout  the  great  building 
is  finished  with  an  eye  to  utility,  elegance 
and  security.  Its  cost  is  said  to  be  about 
$13,000,000.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  says  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"  The  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  as  it  stands, 
cresting  Capitol  Hill,  adds  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Commonwealths  which  in  the  past 
quarter  century  have  provided  themscJves 
with  edifices  not  merely  to  house  their  gov- 
ernments but  to  speak  in  some  sort  of  the 
size,  the  wealth,  the  majesty  of  a  sovereign 
State. 

"  No  citizen  of  the  State  will  see  it  with- 
out just  pride.  No  such  building  stands  in 
the  State.  But  three  or  four  such  of  like 
use  and  purpose  in  the  service  of  the  State 
are  to  be  compared  with  it  the  country 
over.  Not  over  a  score  of  modem  edifices 
of  the  past  three  centuries  are  of  its  class, 
size  and  commanding  appearance,  "com- 
pact for  dignity  and  high  exploit"  Its 
front  is  a  stately  range  of  pillared  porti- 
coes. Its  mass  is  wisely  broken  into  triple 
masses.  Its  dome  fitly  crowns  the  whole. 
Its  white  granite  is  well  chosen  and  will 
mellow  with  years.  Its  decoration  will 
appeal  to  the  great  multitude.  A  vast 
popular  education  is  to  radiate  from  this 
pile.  Through  all  the  State,  I  forsee  new 
standards  of  civic  architecture,  new  desires 
for  decoration,  a  new  appeal  for  art  where 
it  should  be,  in  the  places  and  corridors, 
where  men  come  and  go,  on  the  day's  task, 
in  courthouse,  school,  station,  bank  and  ex- 
change. When  this  building  has  all  its 
mural  paintings  in  place,  nowhere  will  men 
be  willing  to  decline  to  the  mere  mechanical 
gaud  of  the  hour. 
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"A  century  hence,  when  its  example  is 
recorded  and  reflected  all  over  the  State, 
the  expenditure  on  this  Capitol  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  sound  and  fruitful  investment 
in  the  education  of  this  State.  Let  us  re- 
joice that  a  great  State  has  a  great  monu- 
ment and  that  the  day  of  mean  things  and 
small  is  ov3r  in  the  housing  of  the  rule,  the 
lawmaking  and  the  justice  of  an  imperial 
domain  of  7,000,000  souls.  With  this  great 
example  before  men,  why  should  justice 
anywhere  in  this  Commonwealth  sit  in 
squalid  places  and  the  business  of  the  public 
be  done  in  starved  and  ignoble  surround- 
ings? 

"In  monumental  buildings,  size  counts. 
Merc  bulk  has  its  value.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Capitol  is  among  the  greater 
buildings  of  the  land  and  of  the  world.  It 
is  second  in  area  to  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, which  cost  $15,000,000.  It  is  not 
quite  equal  in  area  to  the  Albany  State 
Capitol,  larger  in  room,  which  cost,  ex- 
cluding ground,  about  $20,000,000.  Both 
built  when  building  was  far  more  expen- 
sive. The  Library  of  Congress,  which  has 
half  its  floor  space,  cost,  decorations  and 
^l  $6,347,000.  It  is  a  larger  building  than 
houses  the  Prussian  Parliament  at  Berlin. 
There  are  greater  buildings.  The  royal 
front  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  is  twice 
its  length,  half  again  as  deep,  cost  in  1858 
in  mere  construction  $8,840,000,  before  it 
was  furnished  and  equipped  $6,160,000 
more.  The  new  Capitol  covers  a  larger 
area  than  Wren's  great  pile,  St.  Paul's. 
The  extent  of  its  front,  520  feet,  is  just 
the  length  of  the  lesser  side  of  the  Escurial, 
the  world's  greatest  building  in  mere  area, 
though  the  front  of  the  palace  cathedral 
and  convent  of  Philip  II,  680  feet,  is  a 
third  larger  than  this.  Only  three  or  four 
royal  palaces,  the  Escurial,  the  Caserto  in 
Naples,  the  Louvre  and  Versailles,  the 
winter  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  exceed  in 
facades  this  front. 

"Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  its  site, 
cresting  a  hill,  the  river  hard  by,  to  which 
the  State  at  whatever  cost,  should  open  a 
continuous  park,  rimmed  about  by  a  city 
not  too  large  to  dwarf  it,  and  on  the  horizon 
the  perpetual  signs  of  the  perpetual  product 
of  iron  and  steel,  the  cloud  of  smoke  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night,  by  which  this 
State  is  guided  in  its  pilgrimage  to  ma- 
ternal supremacy  and  manifold  wealth. 
The  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  with  its  front 
of  pillared  porticoes,  its  great  rectangle  of 
granite,  and  its  dome,  at  last  gives  what 
the  State  hitherto  nowhere  had,  a  monu- 
mental pile  which  speaks  of  the  size,  the 
wealth,  the  organization  and  the  multitudi- 
nous resources  of  a  great  Commonwealth. 


No  man  who  has  served  the  State  or  been 
yet  more  proud  to  be  its  citizen  in  the 
general  pjublic  service,  without  personal  re- 
turn, or  who  shares  in  any  capacity  in  this 
teeming  industrial  life,  but  will  somehow 
feel  a  new  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a  part  as 
from  all  ooints  about  he  sees  this  p^reat 
pile,  its  dome,  brilliant  at  night  and  shining 
by  day,  its  bulk  of  granite  crowning  the  hill. 

"  There  are  storied  buildings  in  far  lands 
where  one  stands  and  sees  the  sun  set  and 
feels  the  thrill  of  long  years  and  centuries 
in  which  the  hours  have  come  and  gone 
and  left  the  great  pile  still  facing  the  mov- 
ing pftssacfe  of  day  and  night.  But  no  man 
can  see  this  front,  fresh  reared,  grow  pale 
and  pink  and  dark  again  with  the  setting 
sun  towards  which  it  faces  without  another 
sudden  and  overpowering  throb  that  here 
are  the  beginnings,  not  the  descendant  of 
history,  but  the  ancestor  of  the  future. 
The  sun  has  but  just  begun  to  light  this 
pillared  front  and  this  heaving  dome.  It 
is  for  the  people  of  a  great  State  to  match 
building  and  prospect  and  sky  with  such 
life  and  governance  as  will  give  the  build- 
ing history  for  men  to  remember  and  re- 
joice over. 

"  The  mosaic,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  dome, 
simple,  and  decorative  by  a  single  sentence, 
fitly  chosen  by  Governor  Pennypacker,  is 
of  a  key  which  harmonizes  with  the  in- 
terior :  There  may  be  room  there  for  such 
a  Holy  Experiment.  For  the  ncUions  want 
a  precedent,  and  my  God  will  make  it  the 
seed  of  a  nation.  That  an  example  may 
be  set  up  to  the  nations.  That  we  may  do 
the  thing  that  is  truly  wise  and  just.  These 
are  the  words  of  William  Penn." 


STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


rjIRECTORS  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
^  the  promptness  with  which  the  State  Ap- 
propriation was  paid  to  the  public  schools.  As 
rapidly  as  the  reports  and  aflidavits  were  filed 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
warrants  were  drawn  and  sent  out  to  the 
Treasurers  of  the  several  districts.  At  this 
date,  September  24,  the  total  paid  amounts  to 
$4,832,922.44.  Only  fifty-five  districts  out  of 
a  total  of  2,573  have  not  been  paid,  and  this 
because  of  their  own  delay  in  sending  the  re- 
ports and  the  affidavits  required  by  law. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
almost  finished  the  classification  of  township 
high  schools;  and  in  a  few  days  the  warrants 
will  be  drawn  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  done 
in  these  schools.  The  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
each  of  the  two  years  covered  by  the  last 
legislative  session,  will  largely  increase  the 
amount  due  to  each  school.  Last  year  the 
schools  received  53  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law;  this  year  they  will  receive 
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about  90  per  cent.  The  number  of  township 
high  schools  is  235.  Some  of  these  are  doing 
excellent  work.  Others  are  on  trial.  One  was 
discontinued  from  lack  of  patronage  and  by 
reason  of  other  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  Superintendents  have  ably  seconded  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  make  these 
schools  more  efficient  The  Superintendent's 
time  and  energy  must  be  devoted  mainly  to 
school  work  below  the  high  school.  A  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  is  now  a  pressing 
need.  The  high  school  section  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Educational  Association  is  at  work 
upon  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  much-needed 
addition  to  the  working  force  of  the  School 
Department 

The  next  forward  step  should  be  an  appro- 
priation in  aid  of  Borough  High  Schools. 
Many  of  these  are  as  sadly  in  need  of  help  as 
the  township  high  schools.  They  need  the 
stimulating  care  of  state  supervision. 

Some  high  schools  are  ambitious  beyond 
their  necessary  limitations.  One  teacher  can 
not  give  efficient  instruction  in  more  than  a 
two  years'  course.  A  three  years'  course  re- 
quires two  teachers  if  the  work  is  to  be  well 
done.  A  high  school  with  a  four  years*  course 
should  employ  three  teachers;  otherwise  it  is 
in  constant  danger  of  deterioration  from  the 
attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be  thoroughly 
taught. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system  is  better  compensation  for  the 
teachers.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the 
brightest  girls  and  many  of  the  boys  looked 
forward  to  teaching.  Now  very  many  of 
these  look  forward  to  other  vocations  in  which 
they  are  better  paid  and  do  not  have  to  face 
an  ever*recurring  examination  as  the  condi- 
tion of  holding  their  positions.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  should  entice  the  best  talent 
into  the  school  room;  otherwise  the  schools 
can  make  very  little  progress  even  under  the 
most  skilful  supervision  and  with  the  finest 
school  equipment.  The  money  which  the  State 
pays  to  our  school  districts  should  be  used 
exclusively  to  advance  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers. 

CHANGE   AND   DEATH. 


Hon.  a.  D.  Glenn  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  succeed  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Glenn  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War, 
is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  at 
Kittanning,  and  was  for  nine  years  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Armstrong 
County.  He  served  two  terms  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and 
then  accepted  a  position  in  the  School  De- 
partment He  has  distributed  with  marvcl- 
our  accuracy  more  than  $80,000,000  among 
the  schools  of  the  State  and  richly  deserves 
the  promotion  to  the  office  of  Deputy.  The 
new  financial  clerk  is  Prof.  R.  H.  McNeal 
of  the  Clarion  State  Normal  School.  He 
has  the  rare  honor  of  having  filled  the  office 


of  County  Superintendent  in  two  counties, 
Dauphin  and  Huntington. 

The  loss  of  Supt.  Stewart  from  the 
school  work  of  the  State  is  deeply  regretted 
by  his  friends  and  their  prayers  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health  follow  him  into  his 
retirement.  The  educational  interests  of 
the  State  have  suffered  a  further  loss  in  the 
death  of  Supt  B.  F.  Patterson  of  Potts- 
ville,  and  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Athcrton,  President 
of  the  State  College.  The  former  gained 
a  lasting  hold  on  parents  and  pupils  by  his 
conscientious  fidehty  to  duty  and  by  the 
care  with  which  he  looked  after  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  It  never  was  a  trouble  for 
him  to  visit  the  homes  of  delinquent 
children. 

When  Dr.  Atherton  took  charge  of  the 
State  College,  it  was  a  small  institution 
with  few  friends  and  small  reputation. 
Under  his  efficient  leadership  it  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  large  and  famous  colleges  of 
America.  Its  graduates  are  found  in  re- 
sponsible positions  all  over  the  land,  and, 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  the 
technical  schools  known  as  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


THE  VACCINATION  LAW. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CARSON  GIVES  A  DECISION 
ON  THE  QUESTION. 


Attorney  General  Hampton  L.  Carson  has 
received  so  many  letters  from  parents  and 
school  teachers  asking  whether  a  parent 
whose  child  was  sent  home  from  school  be- 
cause it  had  not  certificate  of  vaccination 
was  liable  under  the  Compulsory  Education 
law  to  a  fine  for  keeping  the  child  out  of 
school,  that  he  has  made  public  his  latest 
answer  to  one  of  the  writers,  this  being  a 
teacher : 

"  My  Dear  Sir :  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tions, I  reply,  first  that  if  a  child  is  not 
vaccinated,  or  does  not  present  a  certificate 
of  successful  vaccination  from  a  physician, 
or  that  he  or  she  has  had  the  smallpox,  the 
teacher  is  compelled  to  refuse  the  admis- 
sion of  such  child  to  the  public  schools; 
second,  if  a  child  is  sent  home  because  it 
is  not  vaccinated,  the  parents  cannot  be 
fined  for  having  their  children  out  of 
school;  third,  the  parents  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  get  their  children  vaccinated. 

"The  substance  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  compulsory  education  and  to  vaccination, 
when  read  together,  is  as  follows:  The 
teacher  is  compelled  to  exclude  every  child 
from  school  who  does  not  present  a  certif- 
icate of  successful  vaccination  from  a 
reputable  physician  or  a  certificate  that  the 
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child  has  had  smallpox.  This  is  a  duty 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  sus- 
tained, and  any  teacher  who  disobeys  the 
law  can  be  mandamused.  On  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  a  parent  has  discharged 
all  his  duties  by  sending  the  child  to  school 
and  another  statute  requires  the  teacher  to 
refuse  the  child  admission  in  default  of  a 
vaccination  certificate,  or  a  certificate  that 
the  child  has  had  the  smallpox,  the  teacher 
discharges  his  full  duty  by  refusing  to 
admit  the  child,  but  the  discharge  of  the 
teacher's  duty  adds  nothing  to  the  duties 
of  the  parent  prescribed  by  statute,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  compulsoiv  education  law 
by  its  terms  does  not  make  it  obligatory 
upon  the  parent  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
vaccination,  the  parent's  sole  duty  being 
to  send  his  child  to  school,  and  the  teacher 
refusing  admission  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  certificate,  and  the  statute  not  making 
vaccination  compulsory  and  not  compelling 


the  production  of  the  certificate  by  the 
child,  the  parent  cannot  be  fined  and  the 
parent  cannot  be  compelled  to  have  his 
child  vaccinated. 

"In  short,  if  a  parent  wishes  his  child 
to  attend  school  the  child  should  be  vacci- 
nated, or  should  have  previously  had  small- 
pox, and  certificates  to  that  effect  must  be 
produced.  If  the  parent's  views  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination  are  such  that  he 
does  not  care  to  have  his  child  vaccinated, 
he  cannot  be  fined  because  he  don't  have 
his  child  vaccinated  or  because  he  don't 
send  his  child  to  school.  But  the  duty  still 
remaiuo  on  the  teacher  to  exclude  the  child 
from  school  unless  he  be  vaccinated,  or 
produces  a  certificate  from  a  doctor  that 
the  child  has  been  vaccinated  or  has  had 
the  smallpox.     I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

"(Signed) 

Hampton  L.  Carson, 
"  Attorney-General." 


Official  Department. 


TRANSPORTATION  TO  SCHOOL. 


DIKECTORS  REFUSING  TO  FURNISH  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR  CHILDRSN. 

JUDGE  CAMERON,  of  Tioga  County, 
on  Monday,  September  24,  filed  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  relative  to  the  Delmar 
School  Board  refusing  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  other  schools  for  pupils  of  two 
schools  which  had  been  discontinued.  The 
opinion  is  not  only  of  interest  to  all  school 
boards  in  this  county,  but  throughout  the 
state.  His  interpretation  of  the  law  differs 
from  the  view  of  some  other  county  judges, 
but  we  believe  his  opinion  is  sound : 

Walter  A.  Bacon,  and  others,  taxpayers 
of  the  school  district  of  the  township  of 
Ddmar,  vs.  H.  Robyler,  and  others.  School 
Directors,  of  the  said  district.  In  the  Court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Tioga 
County,  Pa. 

Rule  on  the  School  Directors  of  the 
school  district  of  Delmar  township  to  show 
cause  why  they  shall  not  be  removed  from 
oiEcc. 

By  agreement  of  the  parties  the  following 
rule  was  entered: 

"  And  now,  to  wit :  September  12,  1906, 
it  is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the 
Court  may  enter  a  rule  on  the  School 
Directors  of  Delmar  township  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  removed  from 
office." 

The  following  facts  were  agreed  upon  in 
the  nature  of  a  case  stated: 


Herbert  Robyler,  E.  J.  Tuttle,  Silas 
Sheppard,  Chas.  Reppard,  Lorin  Mudge, 
and  George  Hatheril,  school  directors,  as 
aforesaid,  closed  two  schools,  one  known 
as  the  "  Austin  Hill  School "  and  the  other 
as  the  "  Francis  School,"  each  a  sub-dis- 
trict of  Delmar  township  school  district; 
"for  the  reason  of  small  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  said  sub-district  schools,  and, 
because,  in  their  judgment,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  school  district  is  such  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools  is  not 
justified." 

2.  "That  they,  the  said  school  directors, 
have  neglected  and  refused  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  and  from  other  schools  in  said 
district  of  Delmar,  or  neighboring  districts 
for  pupils  that  have  to  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance and  are  put  or  placed  at  greater  in- 
convenience than  before  such  schools  were 
closed." 

3.  "  That  the  closing  of  the  '  Austin  Hill 
School '  requires  the  pupils  of  the  said  sub- 
district  to  travel  a  greater  distance  and 
places  them  under  greater  inconvenience 
than  before  the  school  was  closed." 

4.  "That  the  closing  of  the  'Francis 
School'  requires  the  pupils  of  said  sub- 
district  to  travel  a  greater  distance  and 
places  them  under  greater  inconvenience 
than  before  the  school  was  closed." 

5.  "  That  the  pupils  who  were  in  attend- 
ance on  these  schools  are  not  by  reason  of- 
the  discontinuance  thereof  put  to  greater 
inconvenience  nor  required  to  go  farther 
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than  some  other  pupils  in  the  said  town- 
ship whose  schools  have  not  been  closed; 
nor  do  they  have  to  travel  to  exceed  two 
miles." 

6.  "That  the  action  of  the  said  school 
directors  is  not  wilful  nor  arbitrary,  that 
they  are  acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel 
in  the  exercise  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  lawful  discretion." 

The  case  stated  is  signed  by  six  taxable 
citizens  of  the  school  district  of  Delmar 
township,  by  the  above  named  school  direc- 
tors, and  also  by  counsel  for  respective 
parties. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers 
is  taken  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  school 
directors  to  furnish  transportation  to  the 
pupils  formerly  attending  the  discontinued 
schools  who  have  a  greater  distance  to 
travel  and  are  placed  under  greater  incon- 
venience than  before  these  schools  were 
closed.  Their  counsel  takes  the  position 
that,  under  the  admitted  facts,  the  directors 
are  legally  bound  to  furnish  transportation. 
In  other  words,  whenever  school  directors, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  discon- 
tinue a  school  or  schools  they  must  furnish 
transportation  to  the  pupils  who  attended 
those  schools  to  and  from  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  them,  in  every  case  where  they 
have  to  travel  a  greater  distance  or  are 
placed  under  greater  inconvenience  to  reach 
the  schools  provided  for  them,  even  if  they 
live  within  two  miles  of  these  schools  and 
at  less  distance  therefrom  and  under  no 
greater  inconvenience  in  attending  them 
than  the  other  pupils  of  the  same  district. 

If  that  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
school  directors'  duty  in  the  premises  this 
rule  must  be  made  absolute  unless  the  direc- 
tors, after  notice  and  reasonable  time  given, 
provide  the  required  transportation;  be- 
cause it  is  conceded  that  discontinuance  of 
the  schools  requires  the  pupils  formerly  at- 
tending them  to  travel  a  greater  distance 
and  places  them  under  greater  inconveni- 
ence than  before  they  were  closed. 

In  support  of  the  rule  plaintiff's  counsel 
invoke  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly approved  June  22,  1897,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  the  school  directors  of  any  district  by 
the  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
board  duly  recorded  on  the  minutes,  may 
provide  transportation  for  the  children  at 
the  expense  of  the  respective  districts  to 
and  from  any  school  in  the  district  in  which 
the  children  have  their  residence,  or  of 
neighboring  districts;  provided  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  the  pupils  of  schools  which,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
have  been  closed  by  reason  of  small  at- 


tendance: And  provided  further  that  it 
shall  apply  only  to  pupils  that  have  a 
greater  distance  to  travel  or  are  placed  at 
greater  inconvenience  than  before  said 
schools  were  closed:  And  provided  further 
that  the  costs  of  transportation  per  pupil 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  maintaining 
per  pupil  the  schools  thus  closed." 

The  case  seems  to  turn  on  a  proper  con- 
struction of  that  section,  as  affected,  we 
think,  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved July  II,  1901,  P.  L.  658. 

By  an  examination  of  the  statute  we  find 
there  are  conditions  other  than  increased 
distance  and  greater  inconvenience  upon 
which  the  furnishing  of  transportation  de- 
pends. 

First:  "The  school  directors  by  the 
affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  board 
duly  recorded  on  the  minutes,  may  provide 
transportation,"  etc. 

Second:  "That  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion per  pupil  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
maintaining  per  pupil  the  schools  thus 
closed." 

We  will  dispose  of  the  second  condition 
first.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case 
showing  that  the  cost  of  transportation 
would  not  exceed  the  cost  per  pupil  of 
maintaining  the  schools  closed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  proof  we  cannot  say  that  the 
school  directors  are  legally  bound  to  fur- 
nish transportation  even  if  we  should  hold 
with  the  plaintiffs'  counsel  on  the  other 
provisions  of  the  statute.  The  presumption 
is  the  school  directors  did  their  duty  in 
that  behalf.  We  might  well  dismiss  the 
rule  for  lack  of  that  proof  but  we  will  not, 
as  another  rule  might  be  taken  and  proof 
furnished. 

It  is  strenuously  urged  in  support  of  the 
rule  that  the  phrases  "  may  provide  trans- 
portation" means  must  provide  transpor- 
tation. If  that  be  so  the  words  "by  the 
affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  board 
duly  recorded  on  the  minutes"  have  no 
effect.  Their  plain  meaning  is  that  the 
directors  can  lawfully  furnish  transporta- 
tion only  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  so  to  do  and  after  that 
vote  is  duly  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

"  When  the  words  admit  of  but  one  mean- 
ing the  court  is  not  at  liberty  to  speculate 
on  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  or  to 
construe  an  Act  according  to  its  own  no- 
tions of  what  ought  to  have  been  enacted. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
make  such  considerations  the  ground  of 
construing  an  enactment  that  is  quite  com- 
plete and  unambiguous  in  itself.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  interpreter  is  not  to  improve 
the  statute ;  it  is  to  interpret  it.  The  ques- 
tion for  him  is  not  what  the  Legislature 
meant  but  what  its  language  means.     The 
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intention  of  the  Legislature  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  the  words  which  it  has 
used"  (Endlich  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Statutes,  7  and  8.) 

If  they  must  furnish  transportation  why 
did  the  Legislature  encumber  the  statute 
with  the  superfluous  words :  "  by  the  affir- 
mative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  board  duly 
recorded  on  the  minutes,"  and  why  encum- 
ber the  record  by  recording  a  vote  that  is 
of  no  effect?  If  they  must  furnish  trans- 
portation it  follows  that  a  majority  must 
first  vote  so  to  do  and  have  that  vote 
recorded  on  the  minutes.  Which  four  must 
rote  so  to  do  and  which  two  are  to  be 
allowed  their  discretion  we  can  not  say. 
A  construction  that  would  leave  without 
effect  any  part  of  the  language  should  be 
rejected.  "  The  fact  that  a  given  construc- 
tion would  make  a  word  redundant  is  some 
reason  for  its  rejection;  for,  it  being  pre- 
sumed (whenever  such  presumption  can  be 
sustained)  that  the  Legislature  meant  pre- 
cisely what  it  said,  no  word  in  it  (the 
statute)  is  to  be  treated  as  unmeaning  if 
a  construction  can  be  legitimately  found 
which  will  preserve  it  and  make  it  effectual. 
And  the  same  rule  forbids  the  rejection  as 
meaningless  or  superfluous  of  any  sentence 
or  clause  in  a  statute."  (Endlich  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Statutes,  Section  23.) 

Sometimes  "may"  can  be  construed  to 
mean  "must"  but  to  so  construe  it  here 
would  violate  every  canon  of  construction 
and  make  the  above  quotations  from  the 
statute  absurdities,  and  might  be  productive 
of  great  injustice.  To  illustrate:  Suppose 
"A",  a  pupil  of  the  closed  school,  lived 
forty  rods  west  of  it  and  fifty  rods  east  of 
the  school  provided  by  the  Erectors ;  they 
must  furnish  transportation  for  "  A",  while 
"B",  a  pupil  of  the  school  provided  for 
"A  '*,  might  have  to  walk  ten  times  farther. 
This  would  be  such  an  injustice  to  the 
whole  school  district  as  must  be  avoided 
if  possible.  A  reasonable  construction,  we 
think,  avoids  that  and  all  other  difficulties. 
The  language  of  the  statute  is  plain  and  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  it. 

It  simplv  sets  forth  that,  if  the  board  of 
directors  discontinue  a  school,  they  may 
furnish  transportation  to  such  pupils  as 
are  required  to  travel  farther  or  are  placed 
under  greater  inconvenience  by  reason 
thereof:  Provided  a  majority  vote  so  to  do 
and  that  vote  is  duly  recorded  on  the  min- 
utes and  the  cost  of  transportation  per 
pupil  does  not  exceed  the  cost  per  pupil  of 
maintaining  the  school.  The  vote  required 
is  in  exercise  of  the  discretion  given  by 
the  law,  as  is  the  matter  of  furnishing 
transportation.  In  the  exercise  of  this  dis- 
cretion these  directors  have  refused  to  fur- 


nish it  and,  there  being  no  evidence  to  show 
an  abuse  of  discretion  in  this  behalf,  we 
cannot  lawfully  interfere  with  their  action. 

We  will  consider  briefly  the  effect  of 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  nth,  1901, 
on  the  pending  question :  It  provides,  inter 
alia :  "  That  every  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  in  this  Commonwealth  having 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  shall 
be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children 
to  a  day  school  in  which  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches  are  taught  and  such  child  or 
children  shall  attend  continuously  during 
the  entire  term  in  which  the  public  school 
in  their  respective  district  shall  be  in  ses- 
sion unless  excused  by  the  directors.  .  .  . 
Provided  that  in  case  there  be  no  public 
school  in  session  within  two  miles  by  the 
nearest  travelled  road  of  any  person  within 
the  school  district  he  or  she  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  The 
second  section  makes  a  neglect  of  duty  in 
this  behalf  a  misdemeanor,  imposing  a  fine 
on  the  delinquent  and  imprisonment  if  the 
fine  be  not  paid.  There  are  certain  excep- 
tions laid  down  that  do  not  affect  this  case. 

The  Act  simply  requires  every  person 
having  control  or  charge  of  a  child  or 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years,  living  within  two  miles  by  the 
nearest  travelled  road  of  a  public  school  in 
session,  wherein  the  common  English 
branches  are  taught;  to  send  such  child  or 
children  continuously  to  school  unless  such 
child  or  children  shall  be  excused  from 
attendance  by  the  school  board  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides. 

This  general  law  embraces  all  children 
between  the  ages  specified  and  not  within 
the  exceptions,  even  if  they  are  required  to 
travel  further  or  are  placed  under  greater 
inconvenience  because  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  school  or  schools  they  have  been 
attending;  provided  they  do  not  have  to 
travel  over  two  miles  to  reach  the  school 
or  schools  provided  for  them.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  lead  to  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  manifest  injustice. 

It  is  our  duty  in  construing  these  statutes 
to  reconcile  as  far  as  may  be  the  seeming 
inconsistences.  That  can  best  be  done  by 
holding  that  the  Act  of  1897  means  just 
what  it  expresses  and  gives  school  directors 
discretion  in  such  cases  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, to  furnish  transportation  or  not  as 
they  deem  best.  As  the  person  in  charge 
or  control  is  required  by  the  Act  of  1901  to 
send  the  child,  ii  within  two  miles  of  the 
school,  it  would  seem  absurd  to  say  also 
that  the  school  directors  must  furnish  trans- 
portation even  within  the  same  distance. 

If  these  pupils  lived  two  miles  from 
another  school  in  the  same  or  another  dis- 
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trict  a  question  would  have  been  presented 
that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 

For  the  reasons  above  given  we  are  con- 
strained to  discharge  the  rule. 

And  now,  September  24,  1906,  after 
argument  and  in  due  consideration  had, 
the  rule  is  discharged  at  the  cost  of  the 
plaintiffs.  By  the  Court. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt  Lester:  There  are  no  schools 
in  Beaver  county  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, aside  from  the  common  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges.  This  year  we  have 
organized  a  teachers'  training  school.  The 
enrollment  is  140;  most  of  these  are  teachers 
of  experience.  Eight  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  school.  The  advancement  in  salaries  this 
year  is  very  gratifying,  yet  we  hope  for  much 
better  advances  next  year.  Things  are  just 
beginning  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  We 
have  a  great  dearth  of  good  men  for  borough 
principalships.  We  held  seven  teachers*  meet- 
ings during  the  latter  part  of  August.  Nearly 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county  outside  the 
larger  towns  were  present.  These  meetings 
were  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
city  superintendent  conducts  his  teachers'  meet- 
ings. Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  outlining 
work  for  the  year.  We  have  adopted  Berke/s 
Manual,  and  we  expect  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings of  teachers  to  discuss  the  course  of  study. 
We  also  expect  to  take  up  the  study  of  about 
a  half  dozen  English  classics  this  year  with  the 
teachers. 

CARBON—Supt  Bevan:  Several  districts  of 
the  county  have  made  improvements  in  their 
school  properties.  Banks  township  erected  a 
fine  new  four-room  building  at  Park  View. 
Kidder  township  rebuilt  its  school  house  at 
Albrights vi lie  and  has  a  very  convenient  build- 
ing there,  modem  in  its  appearance,  equip- 
ment, and  surroundings.  Lower  Towamensing 
township  has  completed  a  very  pretty  up-to- 
date  one-room  building  at  Little  Gap.  At 
Mauch  Chunk,  the  high  school  building  has 
been  remodeled  and  refurnished  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Packer  Cummings  as  a  gift  to  the  borough. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  and  well-equipped  school 
building.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  and  com- 
mend these  evidences  of  progress  and  activity. 
Clinton — Supt.  McCloskey:  Sparks  from  a 
locomotive  set  fire  to  the  school  building  in 
Jones  Independent  district,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it  with  furniture  and  books.  There 
was  no  insurance.  Our  boards  of  directors  are 
passing  resolutions  commending  the  vaccina- 
tion law.  South  Renovo  township  will  open 
a  high  school  this  fall  for  the  acccommodation 
of  its  advanced  pupils. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  The  fourth  an- 
nual educational  picnic  was  held  at  Mt  Holly 
Springs  Park,  August  i8th.  About  two  thou- 
sand teachers,  directors,  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  public  schools  were  in  attendance.  This 
was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing of  the  kind  we  have  ever  held.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Prof.  J. 


J.  Brehm,  Supt  H.  M.  Roth,  and  Dr.  John  P. 
Garber.  These  excellent  addresses  were  en- 
joyed by  all  who  heard  them.  Everybody  was 
sorry  that  Hon.  Henry  Houck  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present.  The  occasion 
certainly  forecasts  a  successful  year's  work. 
Copies  of  the  revised  and  supplemented  course 
of  study  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
teachers.  We  believe  the  course  will  be  very 
helpful  to  all  the  teachers,  but  more  especially 
to  the  inexperienced. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  schools  were  there  so  many  resigna- 
tions just  before  the  beginning  of  the  term 
as  we  have  had  this  year;  but  everything  is 
now  in  jfood  shape  for  the  opening.  Prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  and  vaccination 
laws  from  the  day  of  opening  in  nearly  all 
the  districts.  The  different  Boards  have  been 
sending  notices  to  the  parents  concerning  the 
vaccination  law,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
general  compliance  with  its  requirements. 
There  has  been  a  notable  advance  in  salaries 
throughout  the  county  and  a  very  good  class 
of  teachers  has  been  engaged. 

Forest — Supt  Morrison:  I  have  met  with 
each  school  board  in  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  election  of  the  same  teacher 
in  more  than  one  district  and  for  the  discus- 
sion of  important  school  problems.  Hon.  N. 
P.  Wheeler,  of  Hickory  township,  pledged  $200 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  township  high 
school  at  Endeavor.  The  school  board  passed 
a  resolution  accepting  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Wheeler.  A  principal  has  been  elected  and  a 
course  of  study  is  in  preparation.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  elected  in  the  county  is 
eighty-eight— ten  less  than  last  year.  TIk 
schools  in  a  number  of  lumbering  districts 
have  been  abandoned. 

Fulton— Supt  Barton:  I  was  present  at 
the  meetings  of  all  our  school  boards  when 
the  teachers  were  elected,  with  the  view  to 
give  any  suggestions  I  could  in  the  effort  to 
secure  competent  persons.  Our  schools  arc 
all  supplied  with  teachers  and  we  expect  a 
good  year's  work. 

Greene— Supt  Stewart :  The  classes  for  ex- 
amination of  teachers  were  smaller  than  usual 
this  year  and  we  have  had  some  trouble  in 
supplying  our  schools.  Several  of  our  ex- 
perienced and  efficient  teachers  have  secured 
good  positions  in  other  counties.  A  number 
of  the  townships  have  advanced  the  salaries 
to  $45  per  month. 

Huntingdon— Supt  Dell:  We  have  had 
some  trouble  in  securing  enough  male  teachers. 
McAlev/s  Fort,  Jackson  township,  has  estab- 
lished a  township  high  school  with  a  three- 
year  course  of  study 

Indl^na— Supt  Stewart:  Owing  to  the  re- 
duced number— 40  less  than  last  year— of  can- 
didates at  our  regular  public  examinations  for 
teachers,  we  were  obliged  to  hold  a  special 
examination  for  applicants.  The  standard  of 
the  examination  was  not  lowered,  as  we  wish 
to  fill  the  schools  with  teachers  who  are  com- 
petent 

Lackawanna— Supt  Taylor:  Besides  the 
routine  work  of  the  office  during  July    and 
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August  I  spent  four  weeks  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, where  I  took  a  course  in  chemistry. 
Lebanon — Supt  Snoke:  We  have  had  less 
difficulty  in  securing  teachers  this  year  than 
last  But  teachers  are  scarce,  and  we  have 
employed  a  number  from  other  counties,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  normal  school  graduates,  a 
few  being  college  graduates.  Our  directors 
have  exercised  much  care  and  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

Lycoming— Supt  Milnor :  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors'  Association  was  held  at 
WiDiamsport  Dr.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  Dr.  T.  B. 
Moss,  and  Supt  Charles  Lose  were  the  special 
speakers.  Several  important  questions  were 
discussed  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  rural 
schools  was  adopted.  Oval,  in  Limestone 
township,  where  a  new  township  high  school 
is  to  be  established,  held  its  first  commence- 
ment Ginton  township  will  also  organize  a 
township  high  school  next  year.  The  borough 
of  Montoursville  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  house. 

MotcER— Supt  Foltz:  Most  of  the  schools 
opened  September  3d  or  4th.  Pymatuning 
township  has  established  a  high  school,  and 
the  directors  have  engaged  J.  H.  Stoner,  a 
graduate  of  both  a  normal  school  and  college, 
as  teacher.  Grove  City  has  inaugurated  a 
four-year  high  school  course.  There  is  much 
opposition  to  the  vaccination  law  in  this 
county. 

MiFFUN — Supt  Wills:  Two  new  school 
houses  have  been  built,  one  in  Derry  township, 
and  another  in  Granville  township.  Prof.  G. 
T.  Cooper  held  a  very  successful  summer 
school  at  Milroy.  I  examined  eleven  members 
of  the  school;  they  did  very  creditable  work. 
Teachers  are  scarce  in  our  county  this  season, 
especially  in  the  country  districts.  Nearly 
every  township  was  short  of  applicants. 

MoKsos — Supt  Koehler:  On  August  30th, 
at  Brodheadsville,  a  district  Sunday-school 
convention  (non-sectarian)  was  held,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  President  Delegates 
from  fifteen  Sunday  schools  were  in  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  hundreds  of  Sunday-school 
pupils  and  church  members.  Many  of  the 
delegates  are  public  school  teachers,  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  most  of  our  teachers 
are  setting  a  good  example  for  their  pupils 
to  attend  Sunday-school  also.  Other  Sunday- 
school  conventions  were  held  at  various  places 
throughout  the  county.  All  were  well  at- 
tended. 

Northampton — Supt  Grim :  The  Pen  A'rgyl 
directors  are  erecting  a  $20,000  school  build- 
ing; and  the  Palmer  directors  expect  to  build 
a  $10,000  brick  building.  Upper  Mt  Bethel 
township  has  decided  upon  a  township  high 
ichool,  with  a  term  of  eight  months,  and  a 
salary  of  $75  per  month.  Bethlehem  township 
is  also  to  have  a  township  high  school. 

Union — Supt  Stapleton:  Applicants  for 
the  lower  grades  have  been  plentiful,  due 
largely  to  the  many  excellent  high  schools. 
The  applicants  are  mostly  ladies  and  fairly 
wen  prepared  except  in  theory  of  teaching. 
Experienced  male  teachers  are  in  demand, 
especially  if  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
he  saccessfoL 


Washington — Supt  Hall:  The  work  of 
applicants  this  year  was  above  the  average. 
The  young  people  had  studied  earnestly  for 
the  contest  We  hope  the  fact  that  many 
failed  will  go  far  with  the  directors  as  evi- 
dence that  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  them 
the  best  prepared  of  those  who  want  to  teach. 
The-  Superintendent's  certificate  should  be 
recognized  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
bearer  is  qualified  to  teach.  There  should  be 
a  standard  established  by  law  for  a  professional 
certificate,  and  the  teacher  who  could  not  get 
such  a  paper  in  three  years,  should  be  de- 
barred from  the  profession  because  of  in- 
ability to  make  progress. 

Pekry— Supt  Willard:  In  order  to  guard 
as  far  as  possible  against  a  conflict  between 
our  directors,  teachers  and  citizens  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  health  authorities  on  the  other, 
over  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance and  vaccination  laws,  during  the 
coming  school  year,  I  prepared  and  had  pub- 
lished in  all  of  our  county  papers  an  article 
explanatory  of  the  vital  provisions  of  said 
laws.  I  am  advised  that  this  publication  has 
had  a  salutary  effect,  and  that  the  great  body 
of  our  citizens  will  obey  the  law  and  have 
their  children  vaccinated. 

Pike— Supt  Westbrook:  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  teachers,  and  directors  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  fill  the  schools.  Two  special  examina- 
tions were  held  to  furnish  the  required  num- 
ber of  teachers.  The  result  is  that  a  number 
that  would  otherwise  not  have  received  a  cer- 
tificate have  been  licensed  to  teach  . 

Wamen — Supt  Gunning:  Farmington  is 
putting  up  a  new  school  building  of  brick 
with  four  rooms.  It  is  designed  to  be  up-to- 
date  in  every  particular.  We  are  glad  to  note 
this  move  in  the  right  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  Farmington  people.* 

Cheltenham  Township  (Montgomery  Co.) 
—Supt  Wagner:  We  graduated  a  class  of 
eight  boys  and  girls  from  our  high  school.  At 
least  five  of  these  will  go  to  college.  We  pro- 
moted forty-three  pupils  from  grade  VIII  to 
the  high  school.  Special  exercises  for  each 
occasion  attracted  an  overflowing  audience  to 
the  high  school  auditorium. 

Meadville — Supt  Smith:  We  have  made  a 
number  of  much  needed  improvements  in  our 
buildings  and  on  some  of  our  school  grounds 
this  summer.  We  are  installing  a  new  heat- 
ing plant  and  a  force  system  of  ventilation  in 
one  of  our  largest  buildings,  and  are  putting 
down  a  considerable  amount  of  cement  walk 
about  one  of  our  larger  grounds  and  buildings. 
These  improvements  which  were  completed  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September, 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  schools  con- 
cerned. 

Newport  Township  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt 
Myhart:  In  response  to  the  appeal  from  Supt 
Roncovieri  for  aid  in  rebuilding  the  schools 
of  San  Francisco,  the  pupils  of  Newport  town- 
ship contributed  forty-five  dollers.  This  sum 
was  forwarded  to  the  "  School  Reconstruction 
Committee,"  and  a  receipt  for  the  same  is  on 
file  in  my  office. 
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Much  that  was  worldly  and  meretridons  once 
gathered  around  the  shrine  of  music,  till  many  were 
blinded,  and  mistook  the  fogs  and  mists,  the  pestilent 
miasmas  that  hid  the  sun,  for  eternal  darkness  itself, 
as  though  the  very  source  of  light  were  blackness 
and  sin.  "Away  with  it  all,"  said  the  Puritan,  "  the 
monkish  mockeries  and  the  monkish  music;  it  is  all 
evil.  We  will  have  straight  lines.  Curves  are 
crooked  lines,  and  they  lead  to  evil,  whether  they  be 
called  curves  of  beauty  or  curves  of  sound.  Music 
and  dancing  are  sin;  we  will  none  of  them.'*    Yet, 


spite  of  the  stem,  straight-laced  old  Puritans,  beauty 
and  harmony  came  over  in  the  *< Mayflower"  with 
youth  and  love  and  life.  For  were  there  not  human 
hearts  beneath  those  sombre  vestments?— truth,  earn- 
estness, and  seal,  and  the  harmony  of  a  common  par- 
pose?  Music  might  be  stifled,  hidden  for  a  time, 
but  the  birds  still  sang,  the  waves  still  beat,  winds 
murmured  through  the  forests,  rivulets  rippled  and 
danced  over  pebbles,  the  whole  world  was  full  of 
music;  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  hearts  of 
those  that  listened  to  nature's  matin  and  vesper  hymn 


WHEN  THE  MISTS  HAVE  ROLLED  AWAY. 
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1.  When     the     mists  have  rolled  in  splen  •  dor  From  the       beau  •  ty       of       the       hills, 

2.  If         we       err       in     hu  •  man  blind  -  ness,  And     for    -    get    that    we       are        dust; 

3.  When    the     mists  have  risen    a  -  bove     us.  As        our       Fa  -  ther  knows   his 
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And     the        sun  •  shine,  warm  and    ten  -  der.  Falls     in       kiss  •  es     on       the         rills. 
If        we        miss    the    law     of     kind  -  ness.  When  we     Strug -gle     to        be  just; 

Face     to         face   with  those  who    love    us,    We     shall    know   as     we      are      known. 
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may     read    love's  shin  -  ing    let    -    ter      In        the       rain  •  bow    of      the  spray: 
V        wings    of     peace  shall  cov  •    er      All       the         an  -  guish  of       to  •  day; 
be   •  yond    the       o   -  rient  mead  -  ows.  Floats  the       gold  -  en    fringe  of     day; 
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shall  know  each  oth  •  er  bet  •  ter,  When  the  mists  have  rolled  a  •  way« 
the  wea  -  ry  watch  is  o  -  ver,  And  the  mists  have  rolled  a  -  way. 
to        heart  we'll  bide    the  shad  -  ows,  Till     the      mists  have  rolled  a     -    way. 
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grew  purer,  braver,  more  inspiring.  A  reaction  was 
natural  and  it  was  as  speedy  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Scarcely  two  centuries  have  passed,  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  politically  and  numerically 
is  not  more  astounding  than  the  change  in  the  inner 
life,  in  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  once-forbidden 
fruit,  in  the  land  of  the  Puritans.  The  more  prosaic 
and  sordid  a  man's  daily  life  and  occupation,  the 
more  he  needs  outlooks  and  leadings  to  a  higher  life. 
The  more  he  dwells  among  thinp^s,  the  greater  his 
need  of  contaa  with  a  spirit  greater  than  mere 


things;  the  material  life  must  touch  the  immaterial; 
the  body  must  have  an  indwelling  soul  with  aspira- 
tions and  affinities,  with  a  life  above  and  beyond  the 
daily  needs  of  this  world.  After  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  the  strongest  motives  spring  from  the 
emotional  nature;  all  that  is  best  and  most  inspirin|r 
claims  kinship  with  it.  To  the  purest  element  in 
that  emotional  nature  music  appeals,  always  soothing 
if  it  can  not  solace,  rousing  always  the  higher  never 
the  lower,  nature ;  it  is  a  subtle,  potent  influenoey 
moulding  not  only  individual  but  nationl  character. 
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IN  Gladstone  so  many  activities  are  con- 
centrated that  a  syndicate  could  only 
write  his  complete  biography.    Thousands 
of  books  have  been  written,  and  thousands 
are  yet  to  be  written  about  Napoleon.    A 
singular  combination  of  qualities  made  Lin- 
coln pre-eminent.    Our  country  and  Ger- 
many   commemorate    the    one    hundredth 
anniversary  of  Schiller's  death,  not  because 
his  ballads  are  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, not  because  of  his  "William  Tell" 
or  his  "  Wallenstein,"  not  for  this  do  we 
find  flowers  on  his  tomb  at  Weimar  when 
the  grand  dukes'  graves  lie  neglected,  but 
because  of  his  proud  and  passionate  love 
of  art,  because  he  was  a  man  to  whom  pre- 
eminently art  meant  freedom.    The  great 
thing  in  life  is  a  great  human  soul  and 
spirit.     We  turn  to  great  men  because  they 
represent  what  we  yearned  to  do  but  were 
unable  to  do.     On  the  stage  of  life,  as  on 
the  actual  playboards,  when  the  true  soul 
appears,  all  charming  scenery  is  forgotten. 
Personality  and  character  are  the  rocks 
to  which  we  should  cling  in  the  storm  of 
life.    There  can  be  no  great  work  without 
great  concentration,  and  no  concentration 
without  character.     "  What  is  in  man  ?  "  is 
the  great  question  of   modern   fiction.     It 
should  be  the  supreme  concern  in  training 
and  informing  men.     If  a  man  devotes  him- 
self  to    vice    and   habits    that    harm    him 
physically,  he  destroys  character  and  per- 
sonality  steadily   but   certainly.     What   a 
man  does  greatly  he  does  with  his  whole 
nature.     It   is   impossible   to   separate   art 
from  morals.    As  Morley  says,  "  Art  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  of  the  nature 
of  things."     Genius  is  independent,  but  de- 
pends upon   vigor  and  character  to  have 
true  greatness  and  usefulness. 

Our  sins  are  punished  in  our  own  per- 
sonalities.    Personality     is     the     medium 
^through  which  truth  comes ;  it  is  the  teach- 


ing of  experience  and  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge. There  is  no  moral  anarchy,  for 
moral  law  always  exists.  Punishment  is 
not  what  happens  to  us,  though  that  may  be 
hard  to  bear,  but  what  happens  in  us.  It 
is  our  spiritual  eyes  going  blind.  As  we 
learn  this  principle  we  discover  what  life: 
means— that  it  is  possessing  that  great  im- 
mortal force  that  makes  the  man. — MabU^ 


I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again  no 
man  intends  to  become  a  drunkard.  No 
man  starts  with  the  intention  of  ruining 
himself,  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  family, 
staining  his  reputation,  blasting  his  pros- 
pects, destroying  his  manliness,  and  ruin- 
ing himself,  body  and  soul.  A  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  after  drink- 
ing freely,  was  seized  with  delirium  tre- 
mens in  a  hotel.  His  friends  came  to  see 
him  but  hardly  understood  his  ravings  as  he 
begged  them  to  tear  away  the  serpents  that 
were  twining  themselves  about  him.  At 
last,  feeling  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  this 
terrible  disease  stealing  upon  him,  he 
started  from  his  bed  and  cried  "  Hold  me !  " 
and  dashed  out  of  the  window.  In  the 
street  amid  broken  glass,  blood  and  mire, 
they  found  him  broken  and  bruised,  his 
poor  spirit  fluttering  against  the  bars  of  his 
crippled  body.  They  took  him  up  and  laid 
him  upon  his  bed.  They  lifted  the  heavy 
streaming  hair  from  his  brow  and  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  face  and  mouth.  De- 
lirium was  now  gone.  His  face  was  pale 
as  ashes.  He  clenched  his  fingers  as  if  he 
would  press  the  nails  into  the  flesh,  his 
lip  curled  over  his  white  teeth  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  his  eyes  glared  at  his 
companions  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tieer  as 
he  said,  "Oh,  why  did  you  not  hold  me? 
Curse  you!  Why  did  you  not  hold  me?" 
Why  did  they  not  hold  him?  It  was  too 
late;  the  demon  of  drink  had  full  posses- 
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sion  of  him   and   no  mortal  power  could 
have  held  him  then. — John  B.  Gough. 

There  are  men  who  choose  honesty  as  a 
soul  companion.  They  live  in  it  and  with 
it  and  by  it.  They  embody  it  in  their  ac- 
tions and  lives;  their  words  speak  it;  their 
faces  beam  it;  their  deeds  proclaim  it;  their 
hands  are  true  to  it;  their  feet  tread  its 
path.  Who  shall  estimate  that  cost  of  a 
priceless  reputation  —  that  impress  which 
gives  the  human  dross  its  currency?  with- 
out such  we  stand  despised,  debased,  depre- 
ciated. Who  shall  repair  it  if  injured? 
Who  can  redeem  its  loss?  Well  and  truly 
does  the  great  philosopher  of  poetry  esteem 
the  world's  wrath  as  "  trash." 
"  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear,  my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls; 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing; 
•Twas  mine;  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 

thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Oh  divine,  delightful  legacy  of  a  spotless 
reputation.  Rich  is  the  inheritance  it 
leaves;  pious  the  example  it  testifies;  pure, 
precious  and  imperishable  the  hope  which 
it  inspires. 

A  little  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  a 
moment  of  despondency  and  discourage- 
ment, put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  because 
her  teacher  rebuked  and  expelled  her  from 
school  as  incorrigible.  She  was  heard  to. 
remark:  "It's  just  when  I  don't  mean  to 
do  wrong  that  I  bump  right  into  trouble." 
Intelligent,  impulsive,  motherless  and  act- 
ing as  mother  to  three  little  brothers,  were 
her  only  faults.  What  might  have  been 
the  result  had  the  teacher  taken  this  little 
girl  tenderly  in  her  arms,  confidingly,  and 
in  words  of  love  spoken  of  her  shortcom- 
ings. Let  no  blame,  however,  rest  upon 
the  teacher ;  we  all  might  have  done  the 
same.  We  are  living  in  a  cool,  calculating, 
systematic  business  age,  wherein  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sensitiveness  of  chil- 
dren or  the  finer  emotions  of  adults.  We 
make  little  allowance  for  the  natural  mis- 
chievousness  of  children.  We  seek  to  curb 
it  by  punishment,  rather  than  by  appeal  to 
s)rmpathy  and  inborn  tenderness  of  heart. 

Few  schools  have  much  or  costly  appar- 
atus, and  yet  some  of  those  that  have  not 
are  better  schools  than  many  that  have,  be- 
cause they  have  better  teachers.  The 
progress  of  pupils  depends  on  the  teachers, 
not  on  the  tools.  A  school  teacher  with  the 
proper  spirit  is  worth  a  train-load  of  school 
furniture,  and  at  least  a  car-load  of  teachers 
lacking  in  that  spirit. 


If  you  drive  a  nail  into  a  young  sapling 
at  a  point  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
return  when  the  sapling  is  a  fifty-foot 
tree,  says  a  writer  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine, you  will  find  the  nail  still  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  tree  does  not 
stretch;  it  adds  to  its  height  The  only 
parts  of  it  that  grow  in  length  are  the 
yearling  twigs;  the  annual  gain  in  height 
and  spread  is  precisely  the  length  to  which 
the  new  twigs,  put  out  in  the  spring  as 
buds,  have  attained  when  the  frost  comes. 
After  their  first  year  they  arc  fixed,  and 
grow  only  in  thickness.  The  new  wood  is 
now  laid  on  in  a  thin  layer  between  the  old 
wood  and  the  bark,  over  the  whole  tree- 
That  which  is  added  in  the  spring,  when 
the  sap  is  running,  is  built  of  thin-walled, 
open  cells;  the  summer  wood,  put  on  when 
the  sap  needs  less  passageway,  is  much 
closer  and  darker.  Each  annual  ring  of 
new  wood,  consisting  of  a  light  and  a  dark 
stripe  is  distinct  from  the  others. 

Do  not  assume  that  the  above  is  true 
simply  because  you  "  see  it  in  print."  En- 
courage the  pupils  to  make  experiments  on 
trees  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
ages.  Try  it  on  some  very  young  trees. 
Do  not  drive  the  nails  in  all  the  way  to 
the  head  or  you  will  not  find  them  later. 


Days  and  weeks  of  instruction  are  given 
to  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  to  four- 
story  complex  fractions;  but  never  a  word 
about  the  soil,  the  growth  of  crops  which 
make  the  farm  life  possible,  or  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  so  beautiful.  The  country 
school  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  mighty  exodus  from  the  farms 
to  the  villages  and  cities.  It  is  time  a  halt 
and  about  face  be  called  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. The  possibilities  of  comfort,  free- 
dom, and  health ;  of  competence  and  happi- 
ness; of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  labor  as 
connected  with  farm  life,  should  be  ex- 
ploited in  the  country  schools.  Fill  the 
curriculum  with  material  having  to  do  with 
country  life,  and  give  the  business  pro- 
cesses of  city  and  village  a  rest.  They  need  it 
as  well  as  the  children. — Canadian  Teacher. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Ag^- 
culture  has  undertaken  a  new  line  of  work 
having  for  its  purpose  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  elementary 
schools.  At  the  request  of  Superintendent 
Bray  of  Iowa  county,  they  sent  to  this  state 
Prof.  H.  O.  Sampson,  to  lecture  to  the 
teachers  at  the  Iowa  county  institute.  From 
there  he  was  ordered  to  Jefferson  county 
to  continue  the  same  line  of  work.  He 
spent  three  weeks  in  Wisconsin  and  went 
from  this  state  to  fill  similar  engagements 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.    The  aim 
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of  the  department  is  to  popularize  agricul- 
tural education,  or  rather  create  a  demand 
for  it  Prof.  Sampson  carries  with  him  a 
large  coUection  of  soils,  crops,  feed,  ferti- 
lizers and  the  like.  He  also  has  with  him 
numerous  lantern  slides  for  lecture  work. 
His  lectures  are  clear,  lucid  and  simple. 
He  stays  on  the  ground  floor  and  does  not 
shoot  over  the  heads  of  his  audience.  His 
work  is  well  received  and  cannot  fail  in  its 
mission.  It  is  of  the  kind  that  will  tend 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  in 
the  states  where  it  has  not  been  so  widely 
discussed  as  it  has  here  in  Wisconsin,  and 
in  this  state  it  cannot  fail  to  create  a  deeper 
interest  in  our  already  popular  movement 
toward  more  extensive  industrial  education. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on. — latva  Journal. 


No  subject  is  more  vital,  more  far- 
reaching  to  the  good  people  at  home  than 
that  of  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
Compared  with  this  one  present,  compelling 
fact,  other  questions  that  may  arise  sink 
into  more  or  less  insignificance.  Is  the  boy 
or  the  girl  to  have  the  chance  for  success 
in  the  strenuous  battle  relentlessly  waged  in 
the  world  of  material  things,  or  is  he  or  she 
to  be  sent  forth  to  do  battle  handicapped 
and  overburdened  with  his  or  her  load  of 
ignorance  and  incompetency?  What  will 
it  matter  to  John  and  Mary  in  middle  life, 
if  a  paltry  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less, 
be  their  share  from  home,  if  they  have  been 
OQt  of  the  running  by  reason  of  a  neglected 
education,  denied  by  an  over-thrifty  home- 
Hfe.  Fathers  and  mothers  must  themselves 
decide  whether  the  children  shall  receive 
the  best  education  within  their  reach,  or 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  few 
paltry  dollars  to  be  had  by  denying  them 
this  divine  privilege,  their  young  lives  shall 
ht  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  ignorance 
and  superstition. — Clarion  Normal. 


The  higher  education  of  women  means 
more  for  the  future  than  all  conceivable 
l^slative  reforms.  Its  influence  does  not 
stop  with  the  home. — David  Starr  Jordan. 


Miss  L.  sees  the  worst  in  the  bad  boy  and 
the  best  in  the  good  boy.  Miss  M.  sees  the 
best  in  the  bad  boy  and  the  worst  in  the 
good.  Miss  N.  sees  the  worst  in  every  boy. 
Miss  O.  sees  the  best  in  every  boy.  Miss 
P.  sees  the  insignificant  acts  of  every  child. 
Miss  Q.  sees  only  the  significant  acts  of 
any  child.  These  habits  are  as  fixed  in 
many  teachers  as  their  habits  of  eating  or 
sleeping.  In  choosing  a  teacher  it  is  more 
important  to  know  which  of  these  habits 
a  candidate  has  than  to  know  whether  she 
is  twenty-nine  or  thirty-one  years  of  age. 


It  would  be  well  for  every  teacher  to  study 
herself  and  see  where  in  the  scale  she  is. 
In  recommending  a  teacher,  one's  com- 
mendation is  worth  something  if  he  is  able 
to  say :  "  She  has  the  habit  of  seeing  the 
significant  phases  of  a  pupil's  work,  con- 
duct, and  character." 


No  man  is  ever  abandoned  and  left  to 
himself.  Whether  alone  on  a  desert  island, 
or  in  the  greater  loneliness  of  city  life, 
there  is  with  him  a  multitude  of  resources 
upon  which,  if  he  will,  he  can  lay  hold. 
"  Heaven  is  only  a  hairbreadth  away,  and 
all  its  powers  are  with  me,"  writes  Jowett 
in  his  wonderfully  searching  prayer- 
thoughts,  "  Yet  Another  Day."  How  much 
better  that  is  than  if  our  bank  account 
were  unlimited,  or  our  health  perfect,  or 
every  temporal  blessing  for  which  we  long 
were  realized !  For  we  can  cross  that  hair- 
breadth and  live  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
now  and  here;  and  we  can  enjoy  all  its 
powers  that  we  are  willing  to  use.  Heaven's 
citizenship  and  heaven's  resources  are  given 
to  us  for  immediate  use  in  to-day's  struggle, 
and  there  can  be  only  one  outcome  to  the 
struggle  for  every  one  who  claims  his  own. 


I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  send  one 
of  my  lower  grade  boys  to  a  store  with  a 
dollar.  On  his  return  he  said :  "  They  cost 
fifty-eight  cents,"  laying  down  his  pur- 
chases, "and  here  is  the  change,"  handing 
me  a  quarter,  a  dime  a  nickel  and  two 
pennies.  "  But  how .  do  you  know  it  is 
right  ?  "  I  asked,  expecting  him  to  call  for 
paper  and  pencil,  subtract  fifty-eight  cents 
from  a  dollar  and  then  see  if  the  result 
tallied  with  the  change  received;  or  to  go 
at  it  by  some  other  round-about  methcwi. 
But  he  did  not.  Taking  the  change  in  his 
hand  he  said:  "Fifty-eight,  sixty"  (laying 
down  the  twe  pennies),  "seventy"  (de- 
positing the  dime)  "  Seventy-five "  (plac- 
ing the  nickel)  "a  dollar"  (putting  down 
the  quarter).  It  was  a  proud  moment  for 
me.  I  felt  proud  of  the  boy,  proud  of  his 
teacher  and  proud  to  be  their  principal, 
proud  that  in  my  school  common  sense 
methods  prevailed.  "  Where  did  you  learn 
that?"  I  asked,  patting  his  head.  "Oh,  I 
learned  that  at  home!" 


My  Creed:  Do  not  keep  the  alabaster 
boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up 
until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives 
with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheer- 
ing words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them, 
and  while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  and 
made  happier  by  them ;  the  kind  things  you 
mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  be- 
fore they  go.     The  flowers  you   mean  to 
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send  for  their  coffins,  send  to  brighten  and 
sweeten  their  homes  before  they  leave  them. 
If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes  laid 
away,  full  of  fragrant  perfumes  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  which  they  intend  to 
break  over  my  dead  body,  I  would  rather 
they  would  brmg  them  out  in  my  weary  and 
troubled  hours,  and  open  them,  that  I  may 
be  refreshed  and  cheered  by  them  while  I 
need  them;  I  would  rather  have  a  plain 
coffin  without  a  flower,  a  funeral  without 
a  eulogy,  than  a  life  without  the  sweetness 
of  love  and  sympathy.  Let  us  learn  to 
anoint  our  friends  before  their  burial.  Post 
mortem  kindness  does  not  cheer  the 
troubled  spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast 
no  fragrance  backwards  over  life's  weary 
way. — August  Cast. 


Do  not  expect  perfection.  The  demand 
for  so-called  thoroughness  in  teaching  is 
dishonest.  No  one  is  thorough  in  any 
branch  of  cultural  study.  You  may  be 
thorough  in  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  and  in  the  mere  practice 
that  depends  on  familiar  acquaintance  with 
a  few  facts,  but  to  demand  thoroughness  in 
literature  is  to  demand  the  impossible.  In- 
deed, whether  the  demand  for  thoroughness 
in  any  branch  of  study  is  beneficial  de- 
serves careful  thought. 

In  these  days  we  wonder  why  the  inter- 
mediate grades  do  not  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  primary  school.  One  great  reason  is 
the  slow  progress  made  in  consequence  of 
the  demand  for  thoroughness.  The  pupil 
^es  over  the  same  old  ground  too  many 
times.  He  repels  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  every  rock,  every 
rut,  every  stump,  every  briar,  on  the  Hill 
Difficulty  that  you  make  him  climb  re- 
peatedly; especially  is  he  resentful  when 
he  knows  that  on  either  side  are  delightful 
valleys  of  learning.  For  promotion  the  test 
to  be  applied  is  that  of  a  capability,  not  of 
acquirement. 

Forcing  a  pupil  through  five  or  six  suc- 
cessive readers  in  order  that  he  may  learn 
to  read,  is  enough  to  make  him  hate  read- 
ing. Instead  of  giving  him  books  in  which 
he  can  do  nothing  but  learn  to  read,  give 
him  books  in  which  he  may  read.  A 
primer  and  a  first  reader  made  for  this 
purpose  are  enough  for  merely  learning 
how  to  read  words.  The  intermediate 
grades  need  books  that  will  show  them  the 
world — ^that  show  them  themselves  and 
what  they  may  become,  that  interest  their 
souls,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  infinity  of  development 
within  them.  The  humanity  that  we 
smother  in  the  middle  grades  cries  out 
against  us  in  just  rebellion.    We  strive  to 


retard  their  growth  in  thought  power,  and 
then  are  chagrined  at  our  own  success. 


It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  animals  in  a 
wild  state  to  select  man  for  a  companion 
and  friend,  yet  well-authenticated  instances 
when  this  has  been  done  are  a  matter  of 
record.  The  following  incident  is  vouched 
for  by  a  young  lady  who  is  a  close  and 
accurate  observer :  "  Last  week  my  brother, 
a  lad  of  twelve,  killed  a  snake  which  was 
just  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  song  sparrow's 
nest.  Ever  since  then  the  male  sparrow 
has  shown  his  gratitude  to  George  in  a 
truly  wonderful  manner.  When  he  goes 
into  the  garden  the  sparrow  will  fly  to  him, 
sometimes  alighting  on  his  head,  at  other 
times  on  his  shoulder,  all  the  while  pouring 
out  a  tumultuous  song  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude. It  will  accompany  him  about  the 
garden,  never  leaving  him  until  he  reaches 
the  |;arden  gate.  George,  as  you  know,  is 
a  quiet  boy  who  loves  animals,  and  this  may 
account  in  a  degree  for  the  sparrow's  ex- 
traordinary   actions." — Courier-Journal. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  only  for  good 
people,  but  for  aggressively  good  people.  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  support  given  my 
administration  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  The  state  of  Indiana  is 
deeply  indebted  to  this  organization.  On 
questions  of  morals  there  need  be  no  con- 
cern. The  Association  will  be  found  ag- 
?ressively  for  these  questions  at  all  times, 
he  business  men  of  the  state  and  country 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  fact  that  for 
economic  reasons  the  clean,  honest,  con- 
servative life  pays.  The  employers  abso- 
lutely have  the  right  to  know  what  associa- 
tions the  employee  keeps;  what  he  does 
with  his  time.  Take  the  bank  clerk,  for 
instance,  who  daily  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  and  safe  handling  of  large  sums. 
Think  you  that  the  banker  has  no  right  to 
know  what  his  clerk  does  with  his  spare 
time?  For  instance,  if  the  banker  learns 
that  one  clerk  spends  his  time  at  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  another 
spends  his  spare  time  with  associations  that 
are  vile,  in  midnight  carousals  at  brothels, 
is  it  not  likely  that  lie  will  retain  the 
former  and  discharge  the  latter?  The 
business  world  should  be  profoundly  in- 
debted to  any  organization  that  furnishes 
means  for  young  manhood  to  get  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  in  a  clean,  moral  man- 
ner. A  wide-open  town  is  dangerous  and 
inimical  to  the  successful  operation  of  great 
business  enterprises.  It  pays  to  compel 
every  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  to 
observe  the  law.  It  pays  to  keep  a  sober 
set  of  employees,  and  law  enforcement  is 
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the  only  safeguard  to  life,  to  prosperity  and 
to  happiness.  It  was  not  license  that  our 
forefathers  fought  for,  but  liberty,  and 
liberty  does  not  and  should  not  mean 
license.  We  need  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  to  make  proper  men  of  our 
boys.  The  state  and  nation  needs  such  men 
and  boys  that  are  brought  up  under  such 
influences. — Governor  Hanly  to  Business 
Men  at  Terra  Haute,  Indiana. 


Looking  out  of  our  dining-room  window 
this  morning  we  saw  what  made  three  of 
OS  happy.  A  fine-looking  horse  attached  to 
a  milk  wagon  and  standing  in  the  shade  was 
quietly  munching  his  oats  with  apparently 
as  much  satisfaction  as  any  Boston  alder- 
man ever  had  at  a  Parker  House  dinner. 
When  he  had  finished,  a  fine-looking  young 
man  (his  driver)  came  up  to  the  horse, 
nibbed  his  back  gently,  patted  him,  and  put 
his  arm  around  his  neck,  then  covered  him 
completely  with  a  leather  netting  as  a  pro- 
tection from  flies,  and  slowly  drove  off. 
The  horse  had '  a  long  tail,  a  very  loose 
checkrein,  and  a  leather  netting  completely 
covering  him,  and  we  never  saw  in  our 
whole  life  an  apparently  happier  horse. 
The  driver,  too,  seemed  happy,  and  it  made 
us  happy  to  look  at  them.  But  a  moment 
later  we  could  not  help  feeling  sad  as  we  re- 
membered the  poor  tormented  creatures 
with  tails  cut  off  through  flesh  and  bone, 
and  tight  check-reins  and  no  nettings — 
horses  which  had  been  tormented  in  the  acts 
of  their  mutilation  were  theii  tormented  by 
flics,  and  which  will  be  tormented  in  all 
their  future  summers  after  they  have  been 
sold  by  their  present  owner.. — Angell. 

Teachers  should  give  great  care  to  venti- 
lation of  their  bed  rooms  and  their  breath- 
ing. Their  bed  rooms  should  be  large  and 
airy.  The  windows  should  be  pretty  much 
open  in  the  coldest  weather  even.  Pure, 
fresh  air  in  abundance,  not  any  particular 
locality,  is  the  only  cure  for  pulmonary 
troubles.  Through  lack  of  deep  breathing 
we  fail  to  develop  our  full  lung  capacity,  so 
essential  to  robust  health.  The  Japanese 
are  strong  and  enduring,  for  by  deep- 
breathing  practice  from  infancy  they  have 
developed  great  lung  capacity.  The  teach- 
er's life,  which  is  sedentary,  tends  strongly 
to  chest  contraction;  then  add  to  this  the 
unhygienic  life  in  the  school  rooms,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  are  colorless  and 
nervous.  I  quote  from  two  manuscripts 
sent  me  by  teachers  on  the  value  of  deep 
breathing.  A  man  of  forty  writes:  "  While 
inheriting  a  fairly  good  constitution,  still 
at  twenty  I  showed  signs  of  weak  lungs  like 
my  father.  For  several  years  I  took  daily 
exercise  in  deep  breathing  until  I  developed 


a  chest  measurement  surprising  to  myself 
and  friends  who  knew  me  as  a  boy."  A 
young  woman  teacher  writes,  "I  feared 
weak  lungs  from  heredity.  To  strengthen 
them  I  have  used  my  knowledge  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  physical  culture  to  form- 
ulate a  special  series  of  exercises  adapted 
to  my  needs.  These  exercises  are  for  flat- 
tening the  shoulder  blades,  chest  extension 
and  better  respiration.  I  take  these  exer- 
cises every  night  and  morning,  with  fre- 
quent long  walks.^-0/tto  Ed.  Monthly. 

The  childish  amusement  of  riding  a  cane 
is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  practiced  by 
the  children  of  Greece  and  ancient  Rome. 
Skipping  rope  is  a  childish  pastime  of 
ancient  origin.  In  place  of  a  rope,  a  vine 
stripped  of  leaves  was  originally  used. 
Blind  man's  buff  is  another  child's  game 
which  found  its  origin  with  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  it  was  often  indulged  in  by 
adults.  The  game  of  seeing  who  can  hop 
the  longest  on  one  foot  came  from  the 
ancient  Greeks,  where  it  was  practiced  by 
the  youths  for  wagers.  The  game  of  hide 
and  seek  is  another  youthful  pastime  of 
ancient  origin.  It  came  from  Europe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  spinning  of  tops,  a  favorite  amusement 
among  children  in  the  spring,  also  canie 
from  the  Greeks.  Records  show  that  this 
kind  of  fun  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
Virgil.  Leap-frog  is  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  both  Shakespeare  and  Johnson. 
It  has  been  played  by  children  from  early 
times,  and  is  still  a  favorite  game  with  boys. 
The  flying  kite  derived  its  name  from  its 
originally  being  made  to  resemble  that 
species  of  bird  called  a  kite.  The  amuse- 
ment of  kite  flying  is  about  two  centuries 
old  in  Europe.  Probably  it  originated  in 
China,  where,  so  records  tell,  the  practice 
of  flying  kites  is  very  ancient. 

A  certain  learned  professor  in  New  York 
has  a  wife  and  family,  but,  professor-like, 
his  thoughts  are  always  with  his  books. 
One  evening  his  wife,  who  had  been  out 
for  some  hours,  returned  to  find  the  house 
remarkably  quiet.  She  had  left  the  chil- 
dren playing  about,  but  now  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  demanded  to  be 
told  what  had  become  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
fessor explained  that  as  they  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  he  had  put  them  to  bed 
without  waiting  for  her  or  calling  a  maid. 
"  I  hope  they  gave  you  no  trouble,"  she 
said.  **  No,"  replied  the  professor,  "  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  cot  here. 
He  objected  a  good  deal  to  my  undressing 
him  and  putting  him  to  bed."  "  Why,"  she 
exclaimed,  "that's  little  Johnny  Green, 
from  next  door !  " — Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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Keep  a  little  box,  with  a  slit  in  the  cover, 
on  your  desk.  Give  to  each  pupil  some 
slips  of  paper,  on  which  they  are  to  write 
every  incorrect  expression  heard  at  recess, 
on  the  playground,  or  when  they  are  not  at 
school,  if  you  wish  to  break  up  bad  habits 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  slips  are  to  be 
dropped  into  the  box,  some  time  during  the 
dapr.  The  language  lessons  arc  heard,  in 
this  case,  late  in  the  school  day.  At  that 
time  the  box  is  opened,  the  slips  read  by 
the  teacher,  and  corrected  by  the  class. — 
Normal  Instructor. 


This  year  I  have  found  "  tardiness  "  very 
difficult  to  overcome  with  the  grades  I  have 
had.  After  various  plans  had  proved  un- 
satisfactory, I  thought  of  this  plan  which 
I  used  several  years  ago.  On  Saturday  I 
painted  "  Banner  Class "  in  bright  colors 
on  a  white  cardboard  (2j4  X2  feet.)  Then 
prepared  two  smaller  slips  that  could  be 
put  on  this  large  card  by  means  of  "  slits  " 
cut  in  the  cardboard.  On  one  I  painted 
"Sixth  Grade"  and  on  the  other  "Fifth 
Grade."  Monday  morning  I  told  the  chil- 
dren we  would  see  which  grade  would  be 
"  Banner  Qass "  for  that  week.  An  ab- 
sence would  count  ten  points,  tardiness  ten 
points,  whispering  five  points,  and  a  word 
missed  in  spelling  five  points.  The  grade 
having  fewest  points  would  be  "Banner 
Class."  After  a  grade  had  it  one  week,  the 
second  time  a  gilt  star  would  be  pasted  on 
slip,  the  third  time  another  star,  etc.  This 
plan  worked  like  a  charm.  We  have  had 
few  cases  of  tardiness,  fewer  absences,  and 
better  spelling.  When  one  of  the  pupils  is 
absent  in  the  morning,  some  one  of  that 
Parade  is  sure  to  call  on  him  at  noon  and  see 
if  he  cannot  be  there  in  the  afternoon. — 
American  Primary  Teacher. 


Although  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
never  practised  medicine,  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  say  that  he  cheered  more 
sinking  invalids,  cured  more  sick  people, 
and  did  more  good,  even  from  a  medical 
standpoint,  than  many  of  his  young  physi- 
cian friends.  The  secret  of  his  power  lay 
in  his  overflowing  cheerfulness  and  kindli- 
ness of  heart.  He  scattered  "flowers  of 
good  cheer"  wherever  he  went.  With 
him,  optimism  was  a  creed.  "Mirth  is 
God's  medicine,"  he  declared;  "everybody 
ought  to  bathe  in  it.  Grim  care,  morose- 
ness,  anxiety — all  the  rust  of  life— ought  to 
be  scoured  off  by  the  oil  of  mirth."  Every- 
where, and  on  all  occasions,  he  emphasized 
the  value  of  cheerfulness.  "  If  you  are 
making  a  choice  of  a  physician,"  he  said, 
"be  sure  you  get  one  with  a  cheerful  and 
serene  countenance."    For  the  sunniness  of 


his  disposition  the  genial  optimist  gave 
credit  to  his  childhood's  nurse.  She  it  was 
who  taught  him  never  to  dwell  on  un- 
pleasant incidents.  If  he  stubbed  his  toe, 
or  skinned  his  knee,  or  bumped  his  fore- 
head, she  would  not  hold  his  mind  on  the 
hurt  by  pretending  to  punish  the  floor  or 
the  chair,  or  whatever  he  had  fallen 
against,  but  would  immediately  claim  his 
attention  for  some  pretty  object,  or  charm- 
ing story,  or  happy  reminiscence.  He  be- 
gan to  store  his  sunshine  in  youth,  and  all 
through  the  years  of  his  long  life  he  scat- 
tered it  wherever  he  went.  If  you  want  to 
be  happy,  and  make  others  happy,  be 
cheerful.  

There  was  a  bee  ranch  with  more  than 
1,000,000  bees  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
densest  residence  districts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  owned  by  Philip  Prior,  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  school,  and  was  in  the  little 
back  yard  of  his  home.  For  ten  years  be- 
fore the  earthquake  he  kept  his  bees  there, 
has  harvested  about  a  third  of  a  ton  of 
honey  each  season  and  has  been  at  no  ex- 
pense for  food  for  his  interesting  and  in- 
dustrious pets.  Although  it  is  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Prior 
bee  ranch  to  Golden  Gate  park,  the  bees 
made  the  trip  there,  collect  loads  of  honey 
and  get  back  to  the  hive  in  two  minutes, 
making  a  bullet-like  flight  at  the  surprising 
rate  of  150  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Prior  has 
demonstrated  this  by  having  an  observer 
watch  certain  bee-favored  places  in  the  park 
and  exactely  timing  the  arrival  there  of 
bees  he  purposely  sprinkled  with  flour  as 
they  issued  from  a  hive.  He  has  also  kept 
time  on  the  absence  of  the  whitened  bees. 


The  universal  tendency  of  children  to 
vote  affirmatively  on  any  proposition  that 
may  be  submitted  to  them  was  recently 
made  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  one  of  the 
principals  in  St.  Louis.  The  principal  sub- 
mitted to  a  half  dozen  primary  rooms  the 
following  request :  "  Children  when  you  go 
home  this  evening,  before  supper  I  want 
you  to  sagaciate  your  constitutionality. 
Now  how  many  will  do  this?"  Every 
hand  went  up,  no  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing, only  an  enthusiastic  aiffirmation. — 
Western  Teacher. 


In  his  essay  on  the  education  of  youth» 
Goldsmith  expresses  some  remarkably 
modern  notions.  There  is  one  that  is  of 
particular  interest.  He  deplores  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  education  and  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  school  as  a  community  in 
which  the  children  learn  to  live.  He  says: 
"A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a 
public  school  in  a  year,  than  by  private 
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education  in  five  It  is  not  from  our 
masters,  but  from  our  equals,  youth  learn 
a  knowledge  of  the  world;  the  little  tricks 
they  play  each  other,  the  punishment  that 
frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just 
picture  of  the  world;  and  all  the  ways  of 
men  are  practices  in  a  public  school  in 
miniature/' 

It  is  not  the  course  of  study.  "The 
right  sort  of  teacher  will  turn  a  narrow 
program  into  a  feast  of  '  fat  things  full  of 
naccow/  and  a  poor  teacher  will  reduce  the 
richest  curriculum  to  a  dull  gradgrind."  It 
is  not  the  " Batavia  plan"  or  any  other 
plan.  It  is  not  a  sound  theory  of  moral 
culture.  It  is  the  teacher  herself,  her  vi^or 
of  body  and  mind,  her  native  ability, 
scholarship,  and  technical  skill,  her  moral 
maturity,  her  devotion  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, her  sympathy  with  children  and  quick 
perception  of  their  needs,  and  those  other 
qualities  which  make  up  a  strong  person- 
ality.—S'ti^^  H.  5".  Jones. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  NEGRO  CHILD'S 
RESOLVE. 


BY  G.  5.  DICKSRMAN. 


A  MOTHER  with  her  babe  was  at  a 
hotel  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
for  a  day  or  two  when  the  child  became 
alarmingly  ill  and  the  instant  attendance  of 
a  physician  was  required.  One  was  called 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  at  hand.  A 
shade  of  dismay  passed  over  the  mother's 
countenance  when  she  saw  a  young  colored 
woman  ushered  into  the  room ;  but  this  was 
no  time  for  hesitation  and  the  physician  had 
no  sensitiveness  to  notice  anything  but  the 
patient.  The  case  was  serious;  there  could 
be  no  immediate  relief,  and  the  child's  life 
was  in  suspense.  The  father  was  sent  for. 
Then  the  mother's  misgivings  about  the 
physician  grew  painful.  Other  ladies  in 
the  hotel  came  with  their  sympathy  and  in- 
tensified her  anxiety,  scorning  a  woman 
doctor,  especially  this  Negro,  and  urging 
the  mother  to  summon  a  white  physician. 
It  was  decided  to  do  so,  but  the  step  was 
delayed  for  the  father's  arrival,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  choose  among  a  number.  The 
father  came.  He  was  too  wise  to  act 
hastily.  He  calmly  informed  himself  of  the 
treatment,  examined  the  prescriptions  and 
saw  that  they  were  intelligent,  stepped 
around  to  the  dru^  store  and  asked  there 
about  the  professional  standing  of  this 
woman,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  she  could 
he  trusted.  Then  he  met  her  and  bade  her 
do  everything  in  her  power  for  his  child, 
adding  that  whatever  orders  she  might  give 


should  be  obeyed.  She  simply  requested 
that  all  but  the  father  be  excluded  from  the 
sick  room;  and,  then,  with  the  art  of  an 
accomplished  nurse  united  with  the  skill  of 
a  highly  educated  physician,  she  gave  herr 
self  personally  to  the  care  of  the  little 
sufferer.  By  the  softest  manipulation  she 
went  to  the  hidden  centers  of  disease  with 
healing  "irrigation";  gentle  bathing  sub- 
dued the  burning  fever;  and  a  murmuring 
lullaby  soothed  the  little  one  into  a  peaceftd 
sleep.  In  a  few  hours  the  child  was  better 
and  full  recovery  followed 

This  is  a  single  incident  of  many  equally 
significant  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Matilda  A. 
Evans,  one  of  the  few  colored  women  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  Miss  Evans  came  to  Columbia  in 
November,  1897,  having  reccntlv  taken  her 
degree  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  alone  and  had  no 
influential  friends  to  depend  upon.  Few  in 
her  place  would  have  chosen  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina  for  her  field.  In  this  home 
of  conservatism  and  race  prejudice,  no  wo- 
man hitherto  had  tried  this  profession,  and 
no  Negro  physician  had  succeeded.  But 
within  three  hours  after  her  arrival  she  was 
called  to  a  patient  and  before  a  day  had 
passed  she  was  treating  a  critical  case  of 
diphtheria  with  antitoxin,  both  cases  re- 
covering. Now,  after  eight  years,  she  is 
established  in  tlie  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, having  a  practice,  largely  among 
the  white  people,  more  extensive  than  she 
had  ever  expected  to  secure.  Besides  this, 
she  has  a  nourishing  hospital  for  colored 
people,  started  and  maintained  to  meet 
pressing  exigencies,  where  several  hundrc^i 
patients  are  cared  for  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  with  a  school  for  nurses  in  which 
a  number  of  young  women  are  in  training. 

Success  like  this  is  a  surprise.  What  is 
the  secret  of  it?  Some  might  say,  "A 
lucky  chance";  others,  "The  gifts  of 
genius  " ;  but  the  true  explanation  is  more 
commonplace;  for  behind  the  luck  and 
genius  may  be  found  those  quiet  causes  that 
usually  bring  the  best  results.  Three 
things  ordinarily  contribute  to  efficiency: 
good  parentage,  thorough  training,  and 
hard  work;  and  all  these  are  evident  in 
this  case. 

There  is  a  little  farmhouse  away  from 
the  railroad  in  one  of  the  more  sparsely 
settled  parts  of  Aiken  County,  South  Caro- 
lina, where  lives  an  aged  woman  of  darkest 
hue,  named  Edith  Corley,  who  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  region  around  for  her  good- 
ness and  intelligent  skill  as  a  nurse  and 
midwife.  This  is  Dr.  Evans's  early  home 
and  the  aged  nurse  is  her  grandmother. 
The  success  in  Columbia  is  traceable  to  this 
secluded  spot,  and  the  sources  of  that  wide- 
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reaching  influence  are  in  the  life  of  this  [ 
farmhouse. 

Edith  Corley  can  tell  wonderful  stories  of 
the  things  she  remembers.  In  her  maiden  ' 
days  she  was  Edith  Willis.  Her  parents 
were  Henry  and  Julia  Willis  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  born  free  and  I 
lived  a  few  happy  years,  till  one  day  the  I 
confiding  child  was  decoyed  away  from  her 
friends  and  spirited  off  to  Charleston,  where  j 
she  was  sold  in  the  slave  market  and  taken 
thence  to  Aiken  County.  She  was  not  so 
unfortunate  as  she  might  have  been,  for  i 
she  came  into  the  hands  of  people  with  re-  • 
ligious  sensibilities  who  were  considerate  of 
their  slaves  and  treated  her  with  kindness. 
On  arriving  at  womanhood  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Harry  Corley,  the  son  of  John  and 
Phyllis  Corley,  who  like  herself  belonged  to 
a  master  of  the  better  sort.  Masters  and 
slaves  alike  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  a  marriage  between  slaves  was 
performed  by  the  white  minister  with  the 
usual  ceremony.  Harry  and  Edith  were 
both  "dead  black."  They  had  a  son  and 
daughter  whose  training  was  conducted 
with  more  care  than  was  usual  among 
slaves.  The  mother  seems  to  have  brought 
from  her  Pennsylvania  home  the  standards 
she  followed.  She  taught  the  children  as 
well  as  she  could  herself,  and  then  sent 
them-  to  school,  earning  money  to  pay  the 
teacher  by  working  after  her  appointed 
tasks  were  over  and  washing  blankets  at 
night  for  white  people  long  after  others  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

So  Miss  Evans's  mother  and  uncle  had 
better  advantages  than  most  Negro  chil- 
dren. Her  mother,  Harriet  Corley,,  besides 
her  lessons  from  books,  was  taught  fine 
sewing  and  became  a  good  seamstress. 
Having  a  superior  voice  she  also  learned 
to  sing  and  was  often  called  on  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  white  people  at  festive 
occasions.  The  youth  of  the  two  was 
passed  during  the  war  and  the  stirring 
times  that  followed,  when  the  new  emanci- 
pation opened  to  the  Negro  people  hopes 
and  incentives  never  known  before.  Not 
long  after  the  war  Harriet  Corley  was  mar- 
ried to  Anderson  Evans,  a  promising  young 
mulatto,  who  was  already  a  leading  spirit 
among  the  Negroes  of  Aiken  County,  and 
is  to-day  respected  and  beloved  for  his 
generous  deeds  among  the  poor  and  less 
fortunate  of  his  people.  Matilda  was  their 
oldest  child  and  was  born  in  Charleston, 
May  13,  1869.  The  stay  in  Charleston  was 
short,  and  the  mother  returned  with  her 
babe  to  Aiken. 

Before  a  great  while  Edith  Corley  and 
her  son  and  daughter,  by  industry  and 
thrift,  had  accumulated  some  money. 
With  this  they  together  bought  their  farm 


of  two  hundred  acres,  paying  six  hundred 
dollars  for  it;  and  here  the  three  made  their 
home.  When  Matilda  was  eight  years  old 
her  mother  died,  but  before  her  death  gave 
to  her  uncle  particular  directions  about  her 
bringing  up.  Having  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  in  money  to  leave,  she  charged 
him  to  use  this  for  Matilda's  education, 
"  For,"  she  said,  "  if  the  child  is  neglected 
she  will  never  amount  to  anything  and  may 
grow  up  to  be  a  bad  woman,  but  if  she  is 
educated  she  will  be  good  and  hdp  to  edu- 
cate the  other  children."  The  dying  moth- 
er's words  were  heard  by  the  little  girl  and 
the  remark  about  her  not  amounting  to  any- 
thing almost  broke  her  heart.  Afterward 
she  used  to  go  away  by  herself  and  pray 
that  God  would  "  make  her  something." 

As  early  as  this  she  began  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  being  a  physician.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  way  in  which  she  might  be 
something.  Her  uncle  was  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  herbs  and  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  poorer  people  in  furnishing  them  medi- 
cines, keeping  simple  remedies,  and  treating 
their  ailments  when  they  had  no  physician. 
Her  grandmother  was  continually  engaged 
in  nursing  and  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
physicians  in  their  practice.  Hence  the 
service  of  healing  was  more  talked  about 
than  any  other  subject  to  which  the  family 
listened.  Catching  ideas  in  this  way,  Ma- 
tilda had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  doc- 
tor, steeping  leaves  to  make  medicines,  roll- 
ing bits  of  clay  into  pills,  and  practicing  on 
the  chickens  -that  she  caught  running  about 
the  ground.  Now,  these  same  ideas  grew 
more  serious.  She  had  never  heard  of  a 
woman  who  was  a  physician,  but  began  to 
think  one  might  be,  and  made  up  her  mind 
that  if  any  women  were  physicians  she 
would  be. 

Until  she  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
her  education  was  under  the  direction  of 
her  grandmother  and  uncle  in  the  home; 
but  for  her  greater  improvement,  they  cm- 
ployed  her  cousin,  a  young  man  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Schofield  School  in 
Aiken  and  who  taught  the  public  school,  to 
come  a  distance  of  five  miles  after  school 
hours  and  give  her  private  lessons.  She 
made  such  good  progress  that  she  began  to 
be  put  forward  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
her  teacher,  on  seeing  Miss  Schofield  one 
day  in  Aiken,  remarked  that  there  was  a 
girl  down  their  way  that  ought  to  be  in  her 
school.  This  good  lady,  with  her  Quaker 
zeal,  soon  sought  her  out  and  the  way 
opened  for  her  to  come  to  Aiken.  A  room 
was  obtained  in  a  private  home;  she  had 
her  provisions  brought  in  to  her  by  her 
uncle,  and  she  did  her  own  cooking.  With- 
in a  month  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  class» 
and  continuing  some  four  years  was  alwajrs 
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one  of  the  most  diligent  students.  She  was 
awarded  four  prizes  and  missed  only  one 
for  which  she  competed. 

Her  purpose  to  become  a  physician  now 
received  an  unexpected  encouragement  In 
the  school,  as  one  of  the  instructors,  was 
a  lady  who  had  taken  her  degree  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  now  a  regular  practicing  physician. 
This  was  Dr.  Hannah  B.  Carter,  one  of  the 
earliest  graduates  of  that  institution.  Here 
now  was  the  living,  actual  illustration  of 
what  the  girl  had  set  her  heart  upon  in  her 
childish  dreams.  And  it  was  not  an  illus- 
tration to  disappoint  her  hopes.  Dr.  Carter 
was  one  to  win  her  admiration  and  love. 
She  drew  the  child  to  her,  listened  to  her 
eager  questions,  and  told  her  of  the  course 
she  would  need  to  pursue.  Matilda  was  at 
pains  to  be  with  her  all  that  she  could  be, 
going  to  carry  her  little  bag  of  medicine 
when  3he  called  on  the  sick,  and  following 
her  movements  to  see  what  she  would  do, 
that  she  might  learn  her  ways.  Dr.  Carter 
had  a  few  anatomical  specimens  and  some 
bones  to  use  for  illustration ;  these  were  an 
especial  delight  Then,  among  her  books 
was  the  Materia  Medica  which  Matilda  was 
greedy  to  read  in  spare  times.  And  from 
this  she  went  out  to  gather  specimens  of 
trees  and  plants  all  around  Aiken  to  bring 
for  analysis. 

After  she  had  been  in  the  school  a  year 
or  more,  a  chance  came  to  try  her  hand 
in  a  sick-room.  A  professor  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts college  had  come  to  Aiken  with  an 
invalid  daughter  and  wanted  some  one  to 
wait  on  her.  Matilda  was  given  the  place 
and  was  soon  performing  many  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  a  nurse.  These  duties 
became  severer  as  the  days  went  by;  for 
the  young  lady,  instead  of  recovering, 
gradually  faded  away  and  finally  died. 
From  this  time  on  Matilda  was  looked  to 
for  attendance  on  the  sick  when  there  was 
occasion  for  it  in  the  school.  The  principal 
herself  was  in  uncertain  health  and  suffered 
at  times  from  serious  attacks,  and  often  the 
pupil  had  the  delight  of  administering  re- 
storatives and  bringing  her  out  of  great 
danger. 

As  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  course  in 
the  Schofield  School,  a  friend  in  Pennsyl- 
vania who  had  visited  Aiken  suggested  her 
going  there  to  continue  her  education,  and 
generously  sent  a  ticket  for  her  journey. 
She  went  in  the  expectation  that  she  would 
have  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Dr.  Carter. 
She  was  received  by  relatives  of  that  lady 
with  great  kindness.  It  had  to  be  her  first 
are  to  earn  a  living.  Every  summer  vaca- 
tion she  had  taught  a  country  school  in 
Barnwell  County,  South  Carolina,  and  had 
helped  in  this  way  to  pay  her  expenses  at 


school.  She  obtained  a  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  taught  there  for  a  little  while. 
Then  she  did  housework  and  anything  that 
came  in  her  way.  She  found  a  home  and 
people  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  her, 
at  Gap,  Lancaster  County,  and  she  was 
very  happy  there.  These  friends  taught 
her,  gave  her  rare  advantages,  and  did 
every diing  for  her  enjoyment,  planning  that 
she  should  stay  with  them  indefinitely. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
her  purpose.  Writing  to  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  for  their  catalogues,  she  con- 
cluded that  her  chances  would  be  better  at 
Oberlin  than  at  any  other,  for  there  seemed 
,  to  be  ways  in  which  poor  girls  could  do 
I  something  to  pay  their  expenses.  She 
:  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  mentioning  that 
I  her  purpose  was  to  do  medical  missionary 
work  among  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
received  such  encouragement  that  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  undertake  it.  The  friends 
she  had  made  in  Pennsylvania  were  very 
much  opposed  to  this  course.  The^  did  not 
think  she  could  make  a  doctor.  They  pre- 
ferred that  she  should  go  back  to  South 
Carolina  and  teach,  and  used  their  influence 
to  keep  her  from  carrying  out  her  plans. 
They  said,  however,  that  if  she  should  want 
to  come  back,  they  would  send  a  ticket. 
She  had  saved  a  little  money  of  her  own 
and  could  not  be  dissuaded. 

After  a  year  at  Oberlin,  she  became  dis- 
abled by  a  fall  and  came  back  to  Gap,  being 
received  with  the  heartiest  welcome.  The 
friends  were  able  to  see  much  improvement, 
which  partly  reconciled  them  to  her  con- 
tinuing her  college  course.  Needing  to 
earn  money  for  her  return,  she  engaged  to 
manage  the  linen  closet  in  a  new  summer 
hotel  on  the  coast,  but  when  she  arrived, 
and  it  was  seen  that  she  was  a  Negro,  the 
proprietor  asked  her  to  take  the  position  of 
chambermaid,  which  she  did  and  earned 
eighty  dollars  between  June  and  September. 
With  this  she  went  back  to  Oberlin  and 
stayed  till  near  the  middle  of  her  Junior 
year,  December,  1890,  when  she  was  asked 
to  teach  at  Haines  Institute  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  She  taught  there  for  a  year,  then 
returned  the  Aiken  and  taught  two  years  at 
Schofield;  after  which  she  entered  the  Wo- 
man's Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
fulfillment  of  her  long-cherished  plan,  and 
took  a  regular  four  years'  course  which 
ended  in  her  graduation. 

During  the  year  in  Pennsylvania,  before 
going  to  Oberlin,  she  took  some  special 
training  in  nursing,  and  during  the  second 
and  third  summers  of  her  college  course 
employed  herself  in  the  practice  of  nursing, 
by  which  she  helped  to  pay  her  way.  She 
was  given  a  scholarship  at  Oberlin,  and 
i  also  in  the  Medical  College,  which  defrayed 
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her  tuition.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  her  edu- 
cation she  was  dependent  for  the  most  part 
on  her  own  earnings  for  support.  She  en- 
gaged in  many  different  occupations,  to 
eadi  of  which  she  brought  a  personal 
interest  and  the  spirit  of  fidelity  which 
made  them  all  contribute  to  her  education, 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  practical  intelli- 
gence about  a  great  many  things,  and  that 
efficiency  which  is  ready  for  every  sort  of 
emergency.  So  those  fifteen  years,  from 
the  time  she  entered  the  school  at  Aiken 
to  the  day  she  was  graduated  at  Philadel- 
phia, were  every  one  marked  with  a  vigor- 
ous prop-ess;  and  the  twenty  years,  from 
the  beginning  of  that  high  resolve  in  the 
little  motherless  girl,  brought  a  constant 
growth  in  character  and  power  by  the 
steady  unfolding  of  that  fixed  purpose  to 
make  something  worth  while  of  her  life. 
In  the  balances  which  weigh  a  life  such 
golden  weights  as  these  are  concealed  under 
the  guises  of  "  genius  "  and  "  luck.** 

When  Dr.  Evans  came  to  Columbia,  she 
applied  herself  at  the  very  start  to  wants 
that  were  not  already  met  by  others.  One 
who  does  this  can  always  find  enough  to  do. 
There  are  enough  of  the  poor  anywhere 
whom  you  can  help  if  you  are  willing  to  do 
so  without  pay.  The  professor  in  a  North- 
ern college  had  3ent  to  her  a  case  of  valu- 
able medicines  which  had  belonged  to  his 
sister,  a  physician  who  had  died,  and  with 
these  she  was  able  to  alleviate  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  with  no  cost  at  all  to  the  re- 
cipients. Among  the  Negroes  especially, 
there  was  a  sad  want  of  intelligence  about 
the  commonest  sanitary  requirements,  and 
the  simple  treatment  needed  for  slight  ail- 
ments that  occur  in  every  house.  So  she 
invited  the  women  to  come  to  her  office  and 
gave  them  a  course  of  lectures  on  practical 
subjects,  having  an  attendance  of  over 
twenty.  It  seemed  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance that  some  of  the  younger  colored 
women  should  acquire  the  art  of  proper 
nursing,  both  as  a  desirable  occupation  for 
them  and  because  the  community  had  great 
need  of  such  nurses.  This  led  her  toward 
the  end  of  her  first  year  in  the  city  to  open 
hospital  quarters  in  her  own  house  for  a 
few  patients,  and  to  gather  around  her 
there  a  number  of  pupils  who  should  assist 
her  and  at  the  same  time  be  under  her  in- 
struction. In  this  she  received  the  hearty 
approval  and  active  help  of  the  physicians, 
and  the  general  support  of  the  influential 
people  both  white  and  colored. 

It  was  not  long  before  more  room  was 
required,  and  in  1901  a  large  old  plantation 
house  with  some  ten  acres  of  land,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  was  rented  and  de- 
voted to  this  use  under  the  name  of  the 
Taylor  Lane  Hospital  and  Training  School 


for  Nurses.  Leading  physicians  and  public 
spirited  citizens  united  generously  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  enterprise  and  it  be- 
came immediately  a  fruitful  center  of 
beneficent  activities.  During  the  first  fif- 
teen months  281  patients  received  treatment 
and  in  the  year  following  some  300.  The 
nurses  in  training  were  continually  applied 
for  to  attend  cases  of  sickness  in  families  of 
wealthy  white  people;  the  physicians  found 
it  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  their  prac- 
tice; to  the  colored  people  it  was  a  Beth- 
esda  for  their  sick  or  wounded  and  a  school 
of  the  best  training  for  their  daughters,  and 
so  it  has  gained  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  educational  value  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  faculty  and  friends  of  Bene- 
dict College  that  it  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Pratt  Nurse  Training  School  con- 
nected with  that  institution,  and  to  the 
building  of  a  commodious  edifice  for  its  use. 
It  was  anticipated  that  Dr.  Evans  would 
direct  the  courses  of  this  school,  and  she 
undertook  it  for  a  year  or  more,  but  her 
calls  as  a  practitioner  and  her  many  duties 
at  the  Hospital  were  so  onerous  that  she 
found  it  impracticable  to  afford  the  time 
requisite. 

The  management  of  the  Hospital  with  its 
Nurses  School  and  the  small  farm  belong- 
ing to  it  has  proved  a  serious  problem.  Dr. 
Evans's  early  life  on  the  farm  was  of  value 
here.  She  felt  that  the  ten  acres  of  ground 
might  be  made  a  field  for  healthy  occupa- 
tion to  those  in  the  house  who  were  able 
to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
toward  their  maintenance  and  enjoyment 
In  bringing  this  plan  into  definite  form, 
she  was  greatly  aided  by  a  visit  one  summer 
to  Hampton,  where  she  carefully  observed 
how  things  were  done,  giving  attention  to 
the  work  in  many  departments,  particularly 
that  of  tillage  and  stockraising.  In  going 
about  the  place  with  her  once  it  was  inter- 
esting to  see  how  many  things  she  spoke  of 
as  having  been  suggested  by  what  she  found 
at  Hampton. 

Dr.  Evans's  experience  in  Columbia  has 
not  always  been  smooth  sailing.  After  the 
Hospital  had  been  going  on  for  some  three 
years  there  came  a  period  of  trying  em- 
barrassment. The  care  of  the  finances  of 
the  house  had  been  left  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  hands  of  subordinates,  with  only  general 
directions  to  keep  on  a  cash  basis,  till  sud- 
denly it  was  found  that  debts  had  been 
incurred  to  a  large  amount  for  provisions. 
Then,  of  course,  some  of  those  who  had 
been  friendly  became  less  so  and  there 
began  to  be  serious  talk  about  starting 
another  hospital  on  a  different  plan.    To 
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a  person  unused  to  tiie  struggle  vdth  diffi- 
culties, all  this  would  have  been  dishearten- 
ing and  might  have  wrecked  the  enterprise. 
But  in  this  case  it  only  made  a  fresh  occa- 
sion for  the  superb  discipline  of  a  lifetime ; 
and  with  this  it  offered  a  rare  opportunity 
for  showing  the  young  women  associated 
with  her  how  to  meet  a  critical  emergency 
and  go  through  it  without  flinching.  Un- 
hesitatingly, Dr.  Evans  gave  up  her  own 
comfortable  home  and  the  office  she  had 
occupied  hitherto,  and  moved  over  to  the 
Hospital  to  make  this  her  future  head- 
quarters, and  to  give  her  personal  super- 
vision to  everything  which  should  be  done 
there.  Calling  the  Hospital  force  about 
her  she  explained  the  situation  and  told 
them  what  she  was  going  to  do  to  save  the 
institution.  And  to  begin  with,  all  the  help 
on  the  place  must  sign  a  contract  to  work 
for  ninety  days  without  any  other  pay  than 
that  afforded  by  her  instruction.  To  this 
they  all  agreed  and  put  down  their  names 
with  no  more  hesitation  than  she  had  shown 
herself.  She  then  laid  out  her  plans  for 
cultivating  the  ground  and  carrying  on  all 
the  farm  work,  as  well  as  the  work  indoors 
for  the  patients,  by  means  of  these  helpers. 

This  looks  like  a  hazardous  experiment 
It  would  have  been  for  many;  but  Dr. 
Evans's  personal  hold  on  her  associates  was 
such  that  the  new  order  was  accepted  with 
delight  And  it  won  the  day.  I  visited  the 
Hospital  soon  after  this  new  move  was 
started  and  learned  something  of  the 
troubles  that  had  risen.  A  few  months  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  Dr.  Evans  for  the  first  time 
and  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  she 
had  told  me  of  her  prosperous  work.  Now 
it  was  very  different  She  had  met  disap- 
pointment ;  she  was  carrying  heavy  burdens 
and  looking  ahead  with  anxiety.  I  could 
not  but  share  her  anxieties,  for  the  outlook 
seemed  to  me  anything  but  cheering.  Six 
or  seven  months  passed,  and  I  called  again. 
Another  change  appeared.  The  smile  of 
triumph  lighted  up  her  face  anew  and  the 
story  she  had  to  tell  was  of  abounding 
prosperity  returning  again. 

The  story  of  that  half-year  is  equal  to 
anything  in  the  whole  of  her  eventful  life. 
Her  time  had  been  divided  between  attend- 
ance on  her  patients  in  the  hospital  wards 
and  in  homes,  often  many  miles  away,  and 
occupation  with  plowing,  planting,  dairying, 
care  of  the  stock,  and  ordering  supplies  for 
the  kitchen.  A  number  of  times,  when  she 
drove  out  into  the  country  to  visit  a  patient, 
she  returned  with  a  small  pig  for  her  fee, 
and  turning  it  loose  in  the  pen,  provided 
thus  for  her  future  supply  of  pork.  She 
had  learned  at  Hampton  of  the  superiority 
of  Holstein  cows  and  having  obtained  some 
of  these  for  her  dairy  she  looked  after  them 


with  jealous  interest  With  even  wanner 
affection  she  watched  over  the  horses  fiMch 
were  the  daily  companions  of  her  profes- 
sional rides.  Yet  these  necessary  intru- 
sions upon  her  thought  were  not  allowed  to 
hinder  her  assiduous  care  of  the  sick  and 
suffering;  rather,  they  became  like  recrea- 
tions from  which  she  returned  to  her 
patients  with  freshened  vigor. 

Under  such  a  leader  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that  her  associates  were  willing  to  do  a 
great  many  things  that  are  unusual.  They 
quickly  caught  the  spirit  of  doing  whatever 
needed  to  be  done  in  the  house  or  out  doors. 
Cooking,  laundry  work,  feeding  the  stock, 
milking  the  cows,  grooming  the  horses, 
spading  the  garden,  planting  potatoes  and 
com,  setting  out  cabbages,  keeping  down 
the  weeds  through  the  whole  season,  and 
then  gathering  in  the  crops  in  the  fall — ^they 
took  this  as  belonging  to  their  hospital 
training,  the  same  as  ministering  in  the 
operating  room  or  about  the  wards.  And 
under  the  circumstances  probably  no  part 
of  their  experience  gave  them  a  better 
training  for  the  practical  things  of  life  than 
these  various  toils.  It  was  a  victory  for 
every  one  of  them  to  have  carried  the 
Hospital  through  that  trying  season. 

The  period  of  doubt  was  not  long.  In  a 
few  months  the  debts  were  cleared.  Abun- 
dant products  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
farm  went  far  to  supply  the  necessary  food, 
and  store  bills  were  greatly  reduced.  When 
the  ninety  days  were  over  it  was  possible 
to  renew  the  arrangements  for  ordinary 
compensation  and  all  shared  in  the  satis- 
faction of  having  succeeded  in  their  under- 
taking. The  institution  now  has  a  system 
of  savings  for  those  in  its  employ.  Each 
has  a  bank  book  which  is  left  in  Dr.  Evans's 
hands  and  their  earnings  are  deposited  as 
they  accrue  from  time  to  time.  The  nurses, 
on  account  of  the  |^eneral  scarcity  of  those 
who  have  had  traming,  are  called  on  for 
considerable  professional  work  in  families, 
for  which  they  receive  good  wages  and  so 
are  able  to  add  continually  to  their  savings 
accounts. 

Ideas  of  professional  success  differ 
greatly.  This  is  so  among  Negroes  the 
same  as  with  other  people.  Some  have  the 
ambition  to  make  money  and  do  not  think 
of  much  else.  I  have  heard  of  physicians 
who  would  not  bandage  the  limb  of  a  bleed- 
ing child  in  its  mother's  arms  till  the  fat 
fee  had  been  laid  in  their  hand.  Others 
are  to  be  found  who  are  always  prompt  to 
hear  the  calls  of  distress,  however  poor  the 
person  who  calls,  and  think  far  more  of 
doing  a  good  service  than  of  the  pay  they 
will  get.  This  physician  of  Columbia  be- 
longs to  the  latter  class.  She  has  had  a 
lucrative  practice,  but  instead  of  making 
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herself  rich  she  has  chosen  to  do  a  work 
that  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  whole 
community,  not  to  the  people  of  her  own 
race  only,  but  to  all  the  people,  irrespective 
of  race  or  condition.  And  she  is  accom- 
plishing this.  She  has  planted  a  hospital 
in  which  white  physicians  are  interested 
and  in  which  they  attend  their  Negro  pa- 
tients. She  is  training  nurses  whose  minis- 
trations carry  a  blessing  into  the  homes  of 
the  proudest  families,  even  as  to  the  low- 
liest. She  is  educating  young  women  of 
her  own  race  for  a  useful  and  honorable 
occupation,  and  she  is  illustrating  how  a 
woman  can  succeed  in  a  profession  which 
previously,  in  the  South,  had  been  re- 
stricted to  men.  When  Dr.  Evans  came 
to  Columbia  there  was  not  a  woman  in 
the  profession  in  all  South  Carolina.  This 
cannot  be  said  now.  Educated  and  aspir- 
ing white  women  have  taken  the  suggestion 
of  her  success,  and,  entering  on  a  course  of 
professional  study,  have  prepared  them- 
selves to  share  with  their  brothers  the 
honors  to  be  won  in  this  field.  Already  she 
has  achieved  much  and  the  promise  of 
other  achievements  is  before  her. — South- 
ern Workman, 


LESSONS  IN  TRAVEL  ABROAD. 


BY   REV,   PETER  MACQUEEN. 


I  DO  not  think  the  young  American  will 
learn  nearly  so  much  by  traveling  in 
America  as  he  will  by  first  going  to  Europe, 
Asia  or  the  tropics. 

To  begin  with,  every  American  knows 
something  of  America.  He  knows  the 
village,  the  town  or  perhaps  he  has  seen 
Niagara,  the  Adirondacks,  the  White  moun- 
tains or  New  York  city.  If  he  has  seen 
any  or  all  of  these  and  has  been  through 
the  public  school  he  has  learned  all  he 
needs  to  know  of  his  own  country  to  start 
with.  A  visit  to  Canada,  the  Yellowstone, 
California  or  the  south  can  be  made  when 
he  is  older — even  when  he  is  an  old  man. 

Traveling  in  our  own  country  first  is 
like  studying  modern  history  before  study- 
ing ancient  history.  For  the  young  man 
or  woman  of  the  United  States  will  learn 
more  of  his  own  country  by  one  summer's 
visit  to  Europe  than  he  can  in  twenty  years 
by  seeing  the  forests,  rivers,  cities  or 
prairies  at  home.  And  the  reason  is  this: 
In  Europe  he  will  find  the  beginning  of  all 
good  things  American.  In  the  British 
museum  he  will  see  the  magna  charta,  and 
the  declaration  of  independence.  In  Scot- 
land, England  and  Ireland  he  will  find  the 
scenery,  the  hills,  towns,  cities  that  have 
colored  the  intellectual  life  of  his  fathers. 


The  songs  we  sing  in  America,  the  tradi- 
tions we  love,  the  laws  we  honor  he  will 
find  in  the  land  of  our  fathers. 

There  are  the  lakes  of  Killamey,  and 
Blarney  castle;  then  Glasgow  and  the 
Bonnie  banks  of  loch  Lomond,  Edinburgh, 
seat  of  Scottish  intellect,  Bannockbum  and 
the  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon.  Across  the  bor- 
der he  will  find  England  with  "  snowy  sum- 
mits old  in  story,^'  Warwick  and  Kenil- 
worth,  Stratford  and  Cambridge,  Oxford 
and  grand  old  foggy  London,  which  are 
our  American  heritage  as  well  as  Bunker 
hill  and  Gettysburg. 

In  France  he  will  find  Paris,  the  maeic 
city  by  the  Seine,  with  its  glittering  boule- 
vards, its  Louvre  and  its  Luxembourg 
galleries;  its  arches  and  its  memorials  of 
that  meteor  man,  Napoleon.  He  may  visit 
Madrid  in  thirty-six  hours  from  Paris,  and 
learn  of  Columbus,  Isabella  and  the  gloomy 
tyrant  of  the  Escurial. 

In  Italy  he  will  find  Rome,  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  where  every  stone  has  a 
tongue  to  tell  of  the  brave  days  of  old.  He 
cannot  use  a  sentence  of  his  native  Ameri- 
can language  without  paying  tribute  to 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  Then  Pisa,  Genoa, 
Naples,  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii,  gentle 
Venice  and  glorious  Florence.  In  the  gal- 
leries of  Florence  alone  he  may  learn  as 
much  as  he  did  in  school  or  college;  can- 
vases before  which  an  angel  might  bow, 
and  statues  that  have  that  have  frozen  into 
marble  the  human  form  divine. 

The  vine-clad  hills  of  fair  Bin^en  on  the 
Rhine,  the  blue  Danube,  the  minarets  of 
old  Stamboul,  the  bells  of  Moscow,  the 
fjords  of  Norway,  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  dykes  of  Holland- 
all  these  should  be  seen  before  visiting  even 
our  great  plains  or  the  silent  Sierra 
Nevadas. 

In  youth  we  can  stand  the  toil  of  a  hard 
sea  voyage,  and  the  discomfort  of  a  strange 
land  better  than  in  older  years.  To  our 
American  meccas  we  can  be  taken  on 
palatial  steamers  and  flashing  express 
trains,  taken  in  comfort  among  a  people  we 
know  and  with  viands  that  we  can  relish, 
in  a  country  where  the  language  and  cus- 
toms are  our  own.  All  this  I  cTaim  can  be 
done  easier  than  the  foreign  trips  such  as 
to  Canton,  Yokohama  or  the  Philippines, 
Cairo  or  Algiers. 

Moreover,  coming  back  from  these  older 
lands,  we  can  note  with  growing  apprecia- 
tion the  excelling  tenderness  and  justice  our 
fathers  have  given  us  here,  and  while  we 
shall  find  our  America  far  behind  Europe 
in  art,  we  shall  also  find  her  a  more  cherish- 
ing mother;  and  while  trying  to  remedy 
her  defects  we  shall  take  the  wide  lesson 
of  the  past.    We  shall  thus  strive  to  make 
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our  America  not  only  what  she  must 
always  be  to  us,  dear  and  pure  as  our  own 
mothers  are,  but  we  shall  by  our  travels 
and  observations  learn  how  best  we  can 
make  our  own  land  most  beautiful  and 
My.—Public  School  Journal. 


THE   STORY  OF  COAL. 


GEO.    P.    GRIMSLEY,    STATE    GEOLOGIST. 


FAR  back  in  geological  time,  when  this 
land  which  stands  so  firm  beneath  us, 
had  risen  from  primeval  seas,  it  became  in 
part  a  forest  ground,  and  the  sea  retreating 
to  the  southward,  left  along  its  borders 
numerous  swamps  which  later  became  filled 
with  a  tangled  and  impenetrable  network  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  land  at  this  time 
was  not  firm  and  stable^  but  it  was  ele- 
vated and  depressed,  not  suddenly,  but 
through  long  periods  of  time.  The  old 
decaying  trees  falling  beneath  the  waters 
were  to  be  sooner  or  later  consolidated  into 
the  spongy  peat  which  through  Iqng  and 
continued  pressure  was  changed  into  the 
firm  black  substance  we  call  coal,  there 
stored  away  for  a  future  day,  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  progress,  and  to  bring  to  a  people 
greater  achievements  than  ever  their 
fathers  won.  This  indeed,  is  a  beautiful 
theory,  the  long  years  of  a  remote  period 
storing  up  the  energy  of  the  forests,  but 
can  it  be  proved? 

This  is  a  question  which  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  observer. 
The  first  impulse  is  to  thrust  it  aside  as  the 
idle  dream  of  some  theorist.  But  let  us 
look  at  it  carefully  and  reason  together, 
for  this  theory  is  the  result  of  long  and 
multiplied  observations  of  wise  and  thought- 
ful men.  In  the  swamps  of  northern  Eu- 
rope near  the  middle  of  the  past  century, 
there  lived  a  man  of  energy  and  ability.  A 
student  of  nature,  striving  to  find  the  key 
to  the  locked  secrets  of  the  formation  and 
origin  of  the  then  very  valuable  fuel,  peat. 
Years  of  patient  and  persistent  work  were 
spent  by  this  young  man,  until  he  was  able 
to  trace  the  changes  from  the  woody  fibre 
of  existing  trees  to  the  fossil  peat,  a  victory 
for  science  and  an  honor  for  its  discoverer. 
Fortune  brought  this  investigator  to  Amer- 
ica in  company  with  two  other  kindred 
souls,  Agassiz,  the  great  scientist,  and 
Guyot  the  renowned  geographer.  The 
young  scientist  of  the  Belgian  peat  bogs 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields,  where  after  long  study 
and  aided  by  the  contributions  of  other 
workers  in  these  fields,  he  was  able  to  trace 
the  line  from  the  peat  to  the  solid  coal, 
and  established  the  theory  of  vegetable  ori- 


gin of  coal.  With  a  little  observation  and 
study  we  may  all  see,  as  Lesquereux,  this 
evidence  of  organic  origin  in  coal. 

In  the  roof  shales  of  many  mines  in  this 
state,  are  found  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
fern,  almost  as  perfect  as  those  growing 
on  the  adjacent  hillside.  The  roots  of  these 
ferns  wind  through  these  shales  and  the 
underlying  clay  in  serpentine  folds,  so  that 
they  are  commonly  called  petrified  snakes. 
The  bark,  fruit,  leaves,  pith,  and  roots,  are 
all  preserved  though  perhaps  not  all  found 
in  the  same  mine.  In  size  they  tower  to 
a  height  of  sixty  feet  or  more  with  a  diame- 
ter reaching  four  to  six  feet.  They  were 
tree  ferns,  while  our  modem  representa- 
tives of  this  group  in  the  north  are  lowly 
plants.  Under  every  normal  coal  seam  is 
a  bed  of  so-called  fire-clay,  which  is  the 
remnant  of  the  floor  of  the  old  swamp,  and 
in  this  we  often  find  the  roots  of  old  trees. 
In  one  of  the  Canadian  mines  the  roots 
were  fastened  to  the  old  trunk  changed  to 
stone,  but  with  part  of  its  outer  surface 
turned  to  coal. 

Furthermore  men  who  delve  in  the  mys- 
terious art  of  chemistry  have  applied  their 
delicate  tests  to  this  problem,  and  announce 
that  the  composition  of  coal  and  of  wood  of 
growing  trees  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  element  of  carbon,  and 
the  two  substances  are  chemically  similar. 
They  are  unable  to  find  any  other  source 
for  this  element,  carbon,  than  in  the  vege- 
table world.  But  when  the  microscope, 
that  eye  which  penetrates  the  minute  cor- 
ners of  nature  and  examines  her  work 
closely,  is  applied  to  thin  sections  of  coal,  a 
structure  is  seen  which  removes  the  last 
vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the  vegetable  origin 
of  coal.  For  now  we  see  the  woody  fibre, 
and  the  vegetable  cells,  as  perfect  as  in  a 
section  of  wood  taken  from  the  forest  tree 
of  to-day. 

But  what  kind  act  of  nature  gives  us  the 
varied  succession  of  these  coals  one  above 
the  other  until  we  have  sometimes  twenty 
seams  ?  Why  not  a  single  seam  for  the  old 
swamp  ?  This  may  seen  a  difiicult  question 
to  answer,  so  we  will  follow  the  course  of 
all  true  science  and  pass  from  the  known 
to  the  region  of  the  unknown  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  the  shallow  water  near  the  seashore 
we  find  the  coarse  sediments  of  sand  and 
gravel  forming.  These  are  united  into 
pebble  rock  or  conglomerate,  as  it  is  called, 
and  into  sand  rock  or  sand  stone.  Farther 
from  the  shore  in  a  little  deeper  and  more 
quiet  water  the  shelled  animals  are  build- 
ing up  lime  sediments  to  be  consolidated 
into  lime  rock  or  limestone.  Each  has  its 
place  and  they  do  not  change  in  position, 
but  mark  relative  depths  of  water. 
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From  the  seashore  we  pass  to  the  coal  re- 
gions of  the  interior  many  miles  from  the 
present  sea,  and  there  are  found  the  coal 
seams  one  above  the  other  but  separated 
by  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  conglom- 
erates, and  we  must  conclude  that  they 
represent  a  varying  level  of  the  old  waters, 
but  with  these  rocks  there  are  the  coal 
beds  and  remains  of  land  plants  that  could 
not  have  lived  below  the  sea.  The  sea 
floor  with  its  varyin|;  depths  of  water  above 
must  have  been  raised  into  dry  land  for 
the  growth  of  these  land  plants,  and  as 
these  are  in  turn  covered  by  the  rocks  of 
the  sea,  the  land  must  have  been  depressed 
below  the  sea  again.  There  were  then 
changes  of  level  up  and  down,  repeated 
many  times.  These  movements  were  ex- 
tremely slow,  probably  to  be  measured  in 
inches  per  century  or  even  less,  but  they 
gave  an  orderly  sequence  of  strata  which 
adds  to  the  ease  of  identification  for  the 
geologist,  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  coal 
territory  by  the  additional  number  of  seams. 

Long  periods  of  geological  time  passed 
away,  man  came  to  make  his  home  on 
earth,  empires  rose  and  fell,  but  no  one 
learned  to  use  or  prize  this  precious  fuel 
product.  Thirteen  centuries  of  our  era 
united  themselves  to  the  past,  before  coal 
was  used  as  a  domestic  fuel  in  England. 
Its  introduction  brought  a  cloud  of  abuse 
around  the  heads  of  its  users  heavier  than 
its  own  smoke  cloud,  and  the  distinguished 
men  of  London  objected  very  much  to  the 
black  sooty  atmosphere  caused  by  the 
"  coals  of  Newcastle,"  and  saw  great  danger 
therefrom  to  the  public  health,  so  that  strict 
orders  were  issued  to  prohibit  its  use. 

For  two  centuries  more  coal  was  re- 
garded rather  as  a  curiosity  than  a  useful 
product.  It  was  then  introduced  through- 
out the  land  as  a  domestic  fuel.  Near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  smelting  of  ores,  and  thus  was 
brought  about  that  union  of  coal  and  iron 
which  accomplished  so  much  for  England 
and  the  world.  Not  long  afterward,  coal 
was  mined  in  this  country,  and  in  1790  coal 
was  shipped  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  year  1760  gives  the 
first  record  of  the  great  Pittsburg  seam, 
when  a  mine  was  reported  from  near  the 
present  city  of  Pittsburg,  but  no  shipments 
were  made  until  the  year  1803,  when  350 
tons  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  There  was 
a  steady  growth  in  this  field  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  this  has  become  the 
greatest  field  for  bituminous  coal  in  the 
country.  The  coal  is  most  excellent  as 
shown  in  use  and  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  chemistry  of  coal  is  an  important 
and  interesting  subject,  and  one  to  which 


much  attention  has  been  given.  This  black 
stone,  as  it  was  called  in  the  early  history, 
is  composed  of  certain  elements  united  in 
certain  proportions,  and  these  factors  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  coal  as  a  fuel.  There 
is  always  present  a  certain  amount  of  fixed 
carbon  and  volatile  combustible  matter, 
which  determine  the  heating  value  of  the 
coal.  There  is  also  present  moisture  and 
ash  which  give  no  fuel  value,  but  are  inert 
parts.  Sulphur  is  also  present,  which  in 
large  quantity  may  prove  injurious  in  the 
furnace,  eating  out  grate  bars  and  boiler 
flues.  A  typical  coal  should  have  about  the 
following  composition  though  no  coal  ever 
reaches  exactly  these  percentages: 

Fixed  carbon  65  per  ccni. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 30  per  cent 

Ash   2  per  cent. 

Moisture   2  per  cent 

Sulphur  I  per  cent  or  less. 

The  Pittsburg  seam  near  Fairmont  has 
the  following  composition: 

Fixed  carbon   55.55  P«r  cent. 

Volatile  combustible  matter 38.52  per  cent 

Ash    704  per  cent. 

Moisture  0.89  per  cent. 

Sulphur    2.48  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  coal  varies  from 
the  theoretical  analysis  given  above  and 
yet  this  is  one  of  the  best  coals  mined,  and 
the  two  analyses  together  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  a  good  coal  from  the 
chemical  point  of  view. — West  Virginia 
School  Journal. 


ENGLISH  SPELLING. 


President  Roosevelt  has  discust  with 
himself  the  matter  of  our  woful  spelling, 
and  has  been  imprest  with  the  need  of  im- 
mediate relief  from  the  accurst  practice  of 
writing  kissed  for  kist,  raise  for  rase,  and 
thorough  for  thoro,  and  two  hundred  other 
like  abominations  that  have  opprest  and 
sometimes  crusht  the  fervor  of  many  an 
ambitious  mama.  Lasht  by  this  conviction 
he  has  addrest  an  order  to  his  clerks  that 
hereafter  they  are  to  spell  two  hundred 
words  according  to  the  rules  expresst  by 
the  Carnegie  committee  on  simplif3ring  our 
spelling,  wherever  they  are  used  in  his  cor- 
I  respondence  and  other  writings  which  are 
not  official.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  prolog 
to  a  more  thoro  revision  of  his  orthog- 
raphy, if  he  finds  his  innovation  winkt  at  by 
an  admiring  public.  In  that  case,  the  re- 
form will  probably  be  past  on  to  his  official 
documents.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  general  public  will  be  so 
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devehpt  by  the  esthetics  of  this  fantasy  and 
that  every  molding  pedagog  will  become  a 
rapt  worshiper  at  the  Carnegie  shrine,  and 
will  instU  the  same  simplicity  into  the  spell- 
ing of  the  schools  thruout. 

There  are  already  fifteen  hundred  words 
cataloged  to  be  stript  of  their  superfluous 
letters.  Clerks,  editors,  and  authors  must 
needs  be  possesst  of  great  industry  and 
patience  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  this 
dipt  spelling,  unles  tha  shal  tak  it  into  thar 
beds  to  spel  as  tha  find  ezyest.  This  will 
be  an  ezy  solushun  for  the  speler,  but  how 
wil  it  wurk  in  our  lituratur? 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
that  America  has  a  universal  reformer  in 
the  saddle.  He  has  heretofore  chosen  his 
reforms,  with  great  wisdom,  for  the  most 
part,  and  pursued  them  with  marked  ability 
and  good  sense.  But  even  Hercules  had 
to  prosecute  one  labor  at  a  time.  Is  our 
president  a  Briareus  as  well  as  a  Hercules? 
—Home  and  School. 


GOOD  ROADMAKING  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


IT  was  in  1903  that  for  the  first  time  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  begin  the  work  of  making 
better  roads  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
not  the  first  time,  however,  that  legislation 
on  this  important  question  was  attempted. 
More  than  once  the  necessities  of  the  case 
spurred  the  Legislature  to  take  it  up,  but, 
as  it  was  unwilling  to  take  decisive  action 
until  the  rural  community — ^the  farmers — 
could  be  heard  from,  it  came  to  nothing,  as 
^  violent  feeling  was  developed  against  it 
in  many  localities.  The  writer  well  re- 
members when  two  public  officials  came 
from  Harrisburg  to  address  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Eshleman's  Hall  in  favor  of  such  a 
measure  then  pending  in  the  Assembly. 
Not  only  was  the  sentiment  strong  and  out- 
spoken against  the  measure,  but  Auditor 
General  Mylin  was  impelled  to  make  an 
apology  to  the  official  who  accompanied  him 
for  the  uncourteous  words  and  treatment 
that  had  been  directed  at  the  measure  and 
at  the  man  who  championed  it.  The  people 
were  not  ready  to  take  the  advanced  step; 
the  time  was  not  here. 

We  were  not  quite  ready  when  the 
present  law  went  into  operation.  Many 
farmers,  perhaps  the  majority,  were  not 
favorable  to  the  scheme.  It  was  thought 
that  the  additional  taxation  that  would  be 
necessary  would  prove  a  burden  the  farm- 
ers could  not  stand,  and  the  result  was  that 


Lancaster  county  lagged  in  the  rear  for  a 
considerable  time,  aldiough  she  has  since 
made  amends  for  her  earlier  hesitation.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  "  Good  Roads  " 
law,  as  it  is  generally  called,  appropriated 
the  generous  sum  of  $(S,500,ooo  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  amount  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: in  1903-4,  $500,000;  in  1904-5,  $500,- 
000;  in  1905-6,  $1,250,000;  in  1906-7,  $1,- 
250,000;  in  1907-^,  $1,500,000,  and  in  1908- 
9.  $1,500,000. 

Lancaster  county  was  not  the  only  county 
that  was  slow  in  taking  up  the  work. 
Other  counties  were  equally  so.  On  Au- 
gust 10  of  the  present  year  there  had  been 
built  in  Lancaster  county  21458  feet  of 
hard  road,  a  little  more  than  four  miles,  in 
four  different  townships,  the  longest  single 
stretch  being  in  Earl  township,  just  one 
mile  long.  The  cost  of  these  four  miles 
was  $50,648.99.  The  roads  still  uncom- 
pleted but  in  process  of  construction  in 
Lancaster  county  are  62,348  feet  long,  and 
will  cost  at  contract  price  $110,561.35. 
Drumore  township  is  taking  the  lead  of  all 
the  rest.  It  has  25,200  feet  under  contract, 
which  will  cost  $42,593.48.  Bart  comes 
next  with  17,288  feet  of  road,  to  cost  $36,- 
417.23.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
cost  of  these  various  stretches  of  road,  ow- 
ing to  the  unevenness  of  the  country 
through  which  the  roads  pass.  One  mile 
of  road  in  Earl  township  cost  $7,320.75  and. 
another  mile  in  Providence  township  $22,- 
221.75,  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  first 
one. 

In  all,  the  roads  constructed  in  the  State 
up  to  August  10  measured  457,363  feet  and 
the  cost  of  construction  has  been  $750,- 
464.77.  This  is  equal  to  86.62  miles  of 
road  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $8,663.87 
per  mile.  The  roads  still  under  construc- 
tion are  786,703  feet  in  length,  or  148.99 
miles,  and  the  average  price  of  their  con- 
struction will  be  $8,160.43,  or  a  total  cost 
of  $1,215,822.14.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  roads  already  built  and 
those  under  construction  will  be  $8,412.15. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  about 
80,000  miles  of  dirt  roads  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  so  far  only  about 
eighty-six  miles  have  been  built,  we  begin 
to  realize  the  big  job  Pennsylvania  has 
ahead  of  her  before  she  is  done  with  her 
good  road  making.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  do  well  to  remember  there  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  short  roads  that  will  not 
require  to  be  treated  because  of  their  un- 
importance, so  the  job  ahead  of  the  Key- 
stone State  is  not  quite  so  formidable  as 
it  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight. — Lan- 
caster New  Era. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY   LEADS   THE    WOKLD. 


SO  vast  has  become  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  New  York  city  that  it  sur- 
passes the  military  establishments  of  great 
European  States.  With  the  opening  of  its 
class  rooms  last  month,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a  host  of  children  assembled  that 
was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  standing 
army  of  Austria-Hungary.  They  were 
marshalled  by  as  many  teachers  as  there  are 
officers  in  command  of  all  Great  Britain's 
troops.  And  the  money  to  be  spent  for 
these  boys  and  girls  in  the  present  school 
year  will  almost  equal  the  annual  cost  of 
the  Italian  navy. 

Yet  to  understand  best  on  what  tre- 
mendous lines  the  free  education  of  the 
youth  of  New  York  is  conducted  a  person 
should  visit  one  of  the  city's  great  schools. 
Some  of  them  contain  more  pupils  than  the 
big  universities.  One  should  go  from  class 
room  to  class  room,  listen,  even  though  for 
onlv  a  moment,  to  the  recitation  or  lecture,  ' 
and  all  the  time  watch  the  little  faces  for 
a  clue  of  what  is  in  their  minds.  In  this 
way,  also,  you  will  come  to  understand  how 
ereat  the  problem  which  the  public  school 
IS  endeavoring  to  solve.  You  will  see,  side 
by  side,  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  well- 
to-do,  the  ignorant,  the  enlightened,  the 
criminal  and  the  lawabiding  classes.  All 
are  learning  out  of  the  same  books.  All 
are  to  be  American  citizens. 

A  sociologist  who  was  writing  a  book  on 
"  New  York  in  1956  "  was  asked  if  he  had 
ever  visited  the  public  schools  of  the  metrop- 
olis. "Oh,  no,"  he  answered.  "I  know 
all  about  them.  I  have  spent  my  time  at 
the  Barge  Office  studying  types  of  immi- 
grants, at  the  Tombs  investigating  into  the 
nationality  of  the  prisoners  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  crimes,  and  at  the  police 
courts  to  learn  all  that  I  could  of  their 
home  life.  And,  I  tell  you,  if s  my  opinion 
that  this  city  fifty  years  from  now  will  be 
another  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution." 

At  last  the  writer  was  persuaded  to  visit 
a  school.  Even  though  he  might  not  find 
anything  for  his  book,  yet  it  would  in- 
terest him.  he  was  told.  It  was  so  differ- 
ent, all  his  friends  said,  from  the  little  red 
school  house  in  New  England  where  he  had 
obtained  the  foundations  of  the  education 
of  which  he  so  often  boasted.  In  com- 
pany with  a  New  York  acquaintance,  him- 
self a  graduate  of  a  public  school  of  this 
city,  he  boarded  a  rickety  horse  car  in 
Stanton  street.  He  went  down  into  the 
heart  of  that  great  modern  Babel  known  as 


the  East  Side.  And  as  the  car  bowled 
alon^  the  author  pointed  at  street  arabs 
fightmg  over  the  results  of  a  crap  game; 
at  policemen  hounding  the  pushcart  ped- 
dlers, "  for  a  few  pennies  of  blackmail,  he 
said;  at  pale,  emaciated  women  pawing 
oyer  old  garbage  cans  for  food,  and  at  the 
windows  of  houses  where  men,  women  and 
children,  all  crowded  together,  were  toil- 
ing in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  sweat- 
shop. "  And  what  is  to  come  out  of  this," 
he  concluded,  "but  misery,  desperation, 
crime  and  anarchy?" 

When  the  car  had  almost  reached  the 
East  River  the  two  men  left  it  and  walked 
toward  a  huge,  five-storied,  big-windowed 
building  which  occupies  a  whole  block  in 
Houston  street.  It  was  Public  School  188, 
which  the  New  Yorker  explained  was  the 
largest  public  school  in  the  world.  In  the 
great  play  yard  in  the  central  court  the 
children  were  romping  about  so  noisily  that 
the  two  men  had  to  cease  talking.  They 
could  not  hear  each  other.  Then,  of  a  sud- 
den, a  gong  sounded,  and  the  hubbub  was 
hushed.  The  boys  on  one  side  of  the  yard, 
the  girls  on  the  other,  fell  into  lines,  each 
representing  a  class,  and  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly, save  for  the  shuffling  of  feet,  they 
marched  away  to  their  class  rooms.  "  You 
won't  believe  it,  perhaps,"  said  the  New 
York  friend,  "  but  that  little  army  you 
have  just  seen  contained  five  thousand  chil- 
dren, or  as  many  as  attend  all  the  schools 
in  the  entire  State  of  Nevada.  Under  this 
roof  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  more 
pupils  than  in  all  Columbia  University. 
Indeed,  there  are  seats  enough  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale,  Brown,  Amherst  and  Bow- 
doin  combined." 

Following  the  bovs  upstairs,  the  two 
men  met  Mr.  Mandel,  the  principal,  whose 
face  brightened  as  soon  as  he  was  asked  if 
they  might  visit  the  class  room.  "  I  guess 
you  won't  have  time  to  go  into  all  of  them," 
he  said,  as  he  led  the  way.  "  You  see 
there  are  ninety-six  altogether."  Turning 
through  a  door  the  visitors  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  forty  lads  poring  over 
a  history  lesson.  In  the  teacher's  chair  a 
boy  had  been  left  in  charge.  "  A  small- 
sized  republic,"  remarked  the  principal. 
"  You  see  how  well  they  can  govern  them- 
selves. They  have  elected  this  president 
to  administer  affairs  in  the  interim." 

"  They  do  maintain  good  decorum,  to  be 
sure,"  said  the  writer,  "although  there 
must  be  some  tough  rowdies  among  them. 
They  doubtless  go  to  school  because  they 
have  to,  and  so  when  they  get  through  the 
slums  will  swallow  them  up  again.  I  sop- 
pose  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has 
in  view  any  definite  vocation." 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  take  a  census  of  the  class 
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to  find  out/'  said  Mr.  Mandel,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  teacher,  who  had  just  returned, 
he  asked  him  to  call  the  roll.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  present  only  one  was  undecided 
as  to  his  life  work.  Eleven  wanted  to  take 
up  various  business  careers.  Nine  intended 
to  be  lawyers;  six,  civil  engineers;  three, 
dentists;  three,  doctors;  two  teachers,  and 
one  each  for  the  various  callings,  me- 
chanic, engraver,  designer  of  clothes  and 
electrical  engineer.  Of  the  thirty-nine  the 
majority  were  Jewish.  On  inquiry  the 
teacher  found  that  the  reason  why  six  had 
chosen  civil  engineering  was  because  they 
had  watched  the  construction  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge.  The  engineers  who  di- 
rected the  work,  who  "  bossed  the  dagoes," 
as  one  Irish  boy  put  it,  had  made  many 
of  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  ambitious 
to  rise  to  a  like  position  of  wisdom  and 
authority.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  of 
this  class  was  fourteen.  They  will  be 
graduated  next  February. 

Across  the  hall  the  visitors  found  a  class 
hard  at  work  at  English  composition.  It 
was  made  up  of  pupils  who  contrasted 
strongly  with  those  whom  they  had  just 
left.  They  were  four  or  five  years  younger 
and  showed  more  clearly  the  influence  of 
their  home  life.  Their  faces  were  dirtier, 
their  hair  more  snarled,  and  their  clothes 
more  ragged. 

"  We  haven't  had  as  much  opportunity 
to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  these  little 
fellows,"  Mr.  Mandel  explained. 

The  subject  of  the  essays  was,  "My 
Vacation."  And  when  they  were  handed 
in  they  showed  that  nearly  all  of  the  class 
had  spent  the  summer  in  East  Side  streets. 
One  spoke  of  an  "  outing  "  in  Central  Park, 
and  another  had  gone  "camping"  in  the 
Bronx.  A  third  devoted  his  whole  com- 
position to  a  base  ball  game.  It  to  him  was 
the  most  important  happening  in  the  last 
two  months.  The  teacher  read  it  aloud  as 
follows  : 

"  During  vacation  our  team  and  another 
team  arranged  a  game  of  base  ball.  It  was 
to  be  played  at  6th  street  dock  for  $2. 
The  game  started,  and  it  was  the  ending 
of  the  fifth  inning.  The  score  was  in  favor 
of  the  other  side,  7  to  o,  when  the  pitcher 
went  to  pieces,  and  we  hit  him  for  ten  runs, 
and  won  out  by  10  to  7." 

A  hand  was  waving  wildly  in  the  rear  of 
the  room,  and  as  soon  as  its  possessor  was 
recognized  by  the  teacher  a  voice  resounded 
shrilly : 

"  I  tell  youse  about  dat  game,  I  wuz  on 
the  side  dat  lost.  Each  side  put  up  a  dollar. 
We  wuz  beat  cuz  dey  bribed  our  pitcher." 

The  writer  of  the  composition  hotly  de- 
nounced this  as  a  falsehood,  and  words 
would  have  led  to  blows  had  not  the  teacher 


interposed.  Meanwhile,  the  sociologist 
nodded  his  head  thoughtfully,  and  to  his 
friend  he  muttered,  "  No  Avonder  our  poli- 
tics and  commercial  methoids  are  corrupt. 
Ah,  ha,  ril  put  this  in  my  book." 

On  the  way  down  the  corridor  the  author 
remarked  that  the  little  school  house  where 
he  went  when  a  boy  still  accommodated  all 
the  children  of  the'  neighborhood.  "  My 
home  town  is  not  overrun  with  immi- 
grants," he  added,  with  emphasis. 

"  Conditions  there  are  certainly  different 
from  those  in  New  York,"  said  his  com- 
panion. "The  first  school  house  here  cost 
$13,000.  This  one  we  are  in  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  At  present  the  city  has  565,  valued 
at  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Jersey  City — 
about  $100,000,000." 

"  There  is  certainly  a  chance  for  these 
foreigners  in  New  York  to  learn,  if  they 
want  to,"  said  the  author. 

"  Then  you  haven't  read  the  daily  papers 
closely,  Fm  afraid,"  responded  the  New 
Yorker.  "  Even  with  565  buildings  there 
are  enough  half-time  pupils  to  constitute 
a  city  as  big  as  Springfield,  Mass.  There 
are  75,000  children  at  present  that  can 
attend  only  half  a  day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  New  York  spends 
for  public  schools,"  interrupted  the  sociolo- 
gist, "but  I  suppose  to  a  pupil  it  is  much 
less  than  Boston's  appropriation.  I  used  to 
live  in  Boston,  you  know." 

"Then  I  see  you  have  never  compared 
the  two  cities,"  was  the  reply.  "  Boston, 
with  91,401  pupils,  expends  $39.75  on  each 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one  of 
New  York's  555,342  school  children  costs 
its  taxpayers  $41.40.  The  bill  for  running 
our  schools  last  year  amounted  to  more 
than  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  or  what  the  American  navy 
cost  this  government  in  the  year  1890.  To 
be  exact,  the  appropriation  was  $23,358,188. 
Why,  my  dear  sir,  with  that  amount  of 
money  you  could  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Seattle.  And,  mind 
you,  that  doesn't  include  the  cost  of  new 
school  buildings.  Last  year  this  item  came 
to  $9,000,000,  or  almost  as  much  as  the 
total  government  of  St.  Louis  costs  a 
year." 

"How  you  like  to  boast  I "  said  the 
sociologist.  "  All  New  Yorkers,  I  believe, 
have  the  brag  habit." 

"Coming  from  a  Bostonian,"  was  the 
reply,  "  the  criticism,  of  course,  carries  par- 
ticular weight,  but  I  do  not  regard  these 
comparisons  as  boasts.  They  are  mere 
facts,  mere  statistics." 

"  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  all  the 
teachers  of  No.  188,"  said  Mr.  Mandel, 
turning  into  another  hallway,  "but  there 
won't    be    time,    I    fear.    There    are    115 
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teachers,    all    told."     Here    the    principal 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  a  book,  pencil  and 

?ad  which  some  careless  pupil  had  dropped, 
t  caught  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
visitor,  and,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he 
exclaimed: 

"That's  right.  Be  economical.  The 
city  needs  every  pencil.  Its  school  children 
last  year  used  up  only  two  million  of  them, 
and  books,  too.  Last  year's  bill  for  text 
books,  the  biggest  item  of  all  in  its  educa- 
tional ledger,  amounted  to  $717,000. 

"  There  were  enough  text-books  given  to 
New  York  children  last  year  to  half  fill  the 
largest  library  in  the  world,  the  Biblio- 
theque  National,  of  Paris,  which  contains 
2,600,000  volumes." 

"  But,  of  course,  New  York  doesn't  spend 
as  much  money  for  schools  as  London," 
said  the  writer. 

"  No  city  in  the  world  spends  as  much 
as  New  York  for  education.  Even  London 
takes  second  rank,"  was  the  response. 
"With  2,000,000  more  inhabitants  London 
appropriates  several  million  dollars  less  a 
year  for  schools  than  we  do.  In  1900  that 
city  spent  for  500,000  pupils  $16,938,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  two-thirds  New  York's 
appropriation  for  an  enrollment  of  555,000." 

Mr.  Mandel  brought  the  conversation  to 
a  close  by  leading  the  visitors  into  another 
class  room.  "This  is  the  foreign  class  of 
boys,"  he  explained.  "  Here  we  take  them 
almost  out  of  the  steamships.  When  we 
have  sifted  this  class  thoroughly  we  will 
leave  not  one  who  can  speak  the  English 
language." 

As  it  happened,  the  teacher  had  just 
asked  all  those  who  could  speak  English  to 
stand  up.  Only  two  rose  to  their  feet. 
One,  a  bright-eyed,  black-haired  lad  of 
fourteen,  said  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  that  he  had  studied  English 
there  in  an  institution  called  the  Zionist 
Normal  Polytechnic  Kindergarten  College. 
He  said  he  could  also  speak  German,  He- 
brew, Spanish  and  Arabic. 

"I'm  willing  to  bet  that  your  Massa- 
chusetts school  never  enrolled  such  a 
linguist,"  whispered  the  New  Yorker  to  his 
companion.  The  second  pupil  said  he  had 
picked  up  enough  English  to  understand 
most  Americans,  because  of  having  lived 
two  months  in  London.  He  was  a  Jew  boy 
also,  and  was  born  in  Russia.  "  Nothing 
the  matter  with  him,  either,"  said  the  so- 
ciologist's friend  so  loud  that  the  boy  him- 
self heard  and  bowed  his  head  modestly. 

The  two  lads  were  told  that  they  would 
be  assigned  to  other  classes  and  then  the 
lesson  proceeded.  The  teacher  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  her  pupils  understand 
the  words  "  open  "  and  "  shut."  She  would 
go  to  the  door  and,  swinging  it  back,  say, 


"  I  open  the  door."  Qosing  it  she  would 
say,  "  I  shut  the  the  door."  Then  retreat- 
ing to  her  chair  she  would  point  to  some 
pupil  and  give  the  command:  "You  open 
the  door."  This  done,  she  would  address 
another  boy  with,  "  You  shut  the  door." 

After  the  class  had  apparently  caught  the 
meaning  of  the  new  words,  the  teacher  put 
it  to  another  test.  Nodding  to  a  little  Hun- 
garian, and  closing  the  door  at  the  same 
time,  she  asked,  "Now  what  do  I  do?" 
In  his  reply  the  tad  showed  that  he  had 
already  imbibed  a  little  English  from  his 
East  Side  playmates,  for  he  shouted  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  "You  shut  up.  You 
shut  up." 

So  interested  had  the  Massachusetts  man 
become  in  spite  of  himself  in  this  phase  of 
the  school's  work  that,  on  learning  that 
there  was  another  foreign  class  on  the  girl's 
side  of  the  building,  he  asked  to  see  it  also. 
Mr.  Mandel  accordingly  turned  the  visitors 
over  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Radik,  as  guide, 
who,  as  he  led  the  way,  chanced  to  say: 

"  I  suppose  you  have  inspected  our  car- 
penter shop.    We  are  quite  proud  of  it." 

"  No,  we  haven't  seen  that,"  replied  the 
author.     "Who  works  in  it,  the  janitor?" 

Mr.  Radik  was  so  taken  back  by  this 
utterance  that  he  grasped  the  first  door 
knob  he  came  to  as  if  for  support.  Then 
he  explained  that  the  carpenter  shop  was 
a  regular  class  room,  where  all  the  students 
had  instruction  the  last  two  years  of  their 
course.  Opening  the  door,  he  disclosed  to 
view  a  score  of  boys,  each  at  a  bench  and 
at  work  making  tabourets.  "The  finished 
product  will  adorn  many  an  East  Side 
parlor,"  said  Mr.  Radik.  "Some  of  them 
show  an  unusually  high  degree  of  skill. 
Each  student  works  from  an  original  de- 
sign. There  is  no  opportunity  for  one  to 
copy  from  another." 

"I  wish  I  had  had  this  training  in 
school,"  remarked  the  New  Yorker  as  he 
turned  to  go.  "  My  wife  is  always  askinf( 
me  to  do  repairs  around  the  house,  but  I 
can't  even  drive  a  nail  without  mashing  my 
thumb." 

The  foreign  class  of  girls  was  hard  at 
work  learning  what  such  words  as  '\head," 
"  hand  "  and  "  foot "  mean  when  the  visi- 
tors arrived.  After  this  drill  the  teacher 
took  a  crayon,  and  holding  it  up  said  slowly, 
"I  have  a  piece  of  chalk,"  Pupil  after 
pupil  took  the  chalk  and  repeated  the  same 
words. 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  am  going 
back  to  our  old  lesson,"  and  patting  the 
head  of  a  little  girl  she  asked  her  what  part 
of  the  body  it  was.  With  a  serious,  almost 
sad,  look  the  child  faced  the  class  and  tap- 
ping her  curly  locks  she  said,  "  Dis  ist  my 
piece  of  head."    But  her  classmates  never 
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showed  the  slightest  trace  of  a  smile.  Even 
if  any  of  them  noticed  the  mistake,  the 
language  was  all  too  foreign  and  too 
strange  to  contain  any  humor. 

All  of  the  thirty-three  p^rls  were  He- 
brews. Twenty  were  bom  in  Russia,  seven 
in  Hungary  and  six  in  Austria.  Half  had 
arrived  in  New  York  in  the  last  six  months, 
and  had  fled  from  Russia  to  escape  the 
torch  and  the  sabre.  Several  of  the  girls 
were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  teachers  they  were  pro- 
ficient in  arithmetic  and  Russian  literature. 
"But  do  they  appreciate  the  opportunities 
of  this  country,"  asked  the  author.  "  Ask 
that  little  one  whom  you  call  Rosie  how  she 
regards  America  ?"  In  Yiddish  the  teacher 
asked  the  question,  and  Rosie's  answer, 
translated,  was: 

"  I  love  sweet  America,  Thev  are  kind 
to  me  here,  so  many  kind  people,  like  the 
teacher  and  the  two  nice-looking  gentle- 
men." 

"  Put  that  in  your  book,  too,"  said  the 
New  Yorker,  as  he  nudged  his  companion. 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  replied  the  author, 
"  but  I  fear  I've  got  to  rewrite  my  book." 


A  GEORGIA  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  AND 
WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


BY   MARTHA   BERKY. 

THE  extreme  northwest  part  of  the  state 
is  my  home,  where  the  red  hills  of 
Georgia  blend  into  a  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  dipping  down  from  Chickamauga. 
In  the  oak  grove  which  surrounds  our  home 
was  a  little  log  cabin  that  was  used  as  a 
playhouse  in  my  childhood  days.  Seven 
years  ago  I  fixed  up  this  little  cabin  as  my 
den,  where  I  expected  to  spend  many  quiet 
hours  in  study  and  recreation. 

Can  you  picture  this  cabin  study,  with  its 
chimney  of  stick  and  clay?  Tacked  on  the 
door  is  an  old  coon  skin,  and  a  strong  twine 
latch-string  hangs  invitingly  out.  By  pull- 
ing the  string  the  heavy  latch  is  lifted,  and 
entering  the  door  you  see  "  Kyndle  Friend- 
ship" printed  in  large  black  letters  on  the 
mantel-board  over  a  log  fire.  Scattered 
over  a  rough  plank  floor  are  skins  of  deer, 
wildcat  and  red  fox,  while  near  the  door 
hangs  a  long  handled  gourd  over  the  little 
cedar  water-pail.  From  the  round  pine 
poles  which  serve  as  rafters  strings  of  red 
peppers  and  ears  of  bright  yellow  and  red 
pop-corn  are  hanging.  Each  corner  of  the 
room  is  decorated  with  bunches  of- cotton; 
an  immense  hornets'  nest  is  stuck  over  the 
little  wooden  window.    In  a  dim  corner  is 


an  old  rosewood  melodion,  whose  small  key- 
board has  turned  yellow  with  age. 

I  was  spending  the  particular  Sunday 
afternoon  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  in 
this  little  cabin,  enjoying  all  alone  the 
cheerfulness  and  delight  of  the  spring 
beauty  and  blossoms  which  surrounded  me. 
While  then  more  or  less  idly  engaged,  I  ob- 
served three  little  children,  rae:?ed  and 
barefoot,  timidly  hiding  behind  the  trees.  I 
coaxed  them  in,  and  as  we  sat  around  the 
fire-place  I  remembered  that  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  I  thought  I  would  ask  them  a  few 
questions  about  our  Lord.  To  most  of  my 
questions  they  answered,  "  Don't  know — 
hain't  never  been  to  Sunday  School."  Then 
I  asked  if  they  had  any  brothers  and  sisters. 
One  of  them  replied,  "I  got  Twut  eight," 
and  another,  "  I  got  'bout  ten  " ;  then  I  in- 
vited them  to  come  back  the  next  Sunday 
afternoon  and  bring  all  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  told  them  that  I  would  meet 
them  at  the  cabin  and  that  we  would  have 
a  good  time,  and  that  I  would  tell  them 
some  nice  stories,  and  bring  each  of  them 
an  apple. 

I  did  not  think  much  about  these  little 
children  or  my  Sunday  School  until  the  next 
Sunday  rolled  around.  I  had  some  visitors 
spending  the  day  with  m  ,  and  that  after- 
noon I  looked  out  into  the  woods  and  saw 
a  procession — not  only  children,  but  men, 
women,  babies,  and  dogs  I  said,  "Oh,  I 
have  forgotten  about  my  Sunday  School, 
you  will  have  to  excuse  me,  for  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go  to  the  little  cabin." 

I  did  not  know  much  about  teaching  Sun- 
day School,  but  I  began  by  singing  a  fami- 
liar song.  I  played  on  my  little  melodion, 
which  was  so  infirm  that  three  children  had 
to  support  it  while  I  played.  As  we  had 
only  one  song-book,  I  would  first  line  out 
the  words,  and  then  they  would  recite  them 
after  me,  and  we  would  all  sing  in  concert 
The  first  song  that  we  learned  to  sing  was, 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me."  After- 
wards I  told  them  stories  of  David,  Samuel, 
and  Moses,  and  then  I  told  them  the  old, 
old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love,  and  from 
the  very  first  they  liked  that  one  the  best  of 
all,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday,  no  matter 
what  else  I  told  them  about,  some  one 
would  say,  "  Oh,  tell  us  our  best  story,  Miss 
Berry, — you  know,  the  old,  old  one,  about 
Jesus  and  his  love."  That  old  story  was 
new  and  precious  to  them,  and  I  found  that 
the  oftener  I  told  it  the  newer  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  realize  that  this  little 
Sunday  School  was  teaching  me  this  story 
as  I  had  never  known  it  before. 

I  found  that  I  could  not  teach  these  chil- 
dren on  Sunday  and  not  visit  them  on  week- 
days, so  I  would  ride  on  my  little  pony 
for  miles  and  miles   around  the  country, 
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and  stop  at  the  humblest  homes.  As  I  met 
the  bright,  welcoming  eyes  of  those  childish 
faces  I  realized  that  wonderful  things  could 
be  done  for  these  golden-hearted  people; 
although  their  cabin  homes  in  the  piney 
woods  were  very  poor,  their  furniture  con- 
sisting often  of  a  bed  or  two,  a  few  chairs, 
and  some  pots  and  pans  around  the  open 
hearth,  still  they  would  invite  me  in  to 
share  their  hospitality,  giving  me  always 
their  best. 

After  a  few  months  my  little  cabin  Sun- 
day School  grew  so  rapidly  that  some  of 
the  people  could  not  get  on  the  inside,  and 
would  have  to  stand  on  the  outside,  and  I 
would  ask  them  questions  through  the 
cracks.  It  seemed  that  we  must  have  a 
larger  house  for  our  growing  Sunday 
School,  so  with  one  hundred  dollars  in- 
vested in  rough  lumber  I  decided  to  build 
a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  little 
cabin,  on  a  place  that  my  father  had  given 
me  when  I  was  a  child.  The  people  gave 
their  labor,  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  a 
one-room  frame  house,  but  soon  it  had  to  be 
added  to  in  order  to  accommodate  our 
crowd,  so  we  built  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
the  other,  and  finally  built  a  large  room  at 
the  back. 

My  sister  Frances  helped  me  to  teach  the 
Sunday  School.  Some  of  our  pupils 
walked  eight  miles  to  the  school,  and  when 
I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  have  one 
of  their  own,  they  said  that  they  had  no 
one  to  start  their  school.  I  drove  eight 
miles  across  Possum  Trot  Creek,  and  found 
an  old  shell  of  a  house  that  had  been  built 
long  before  the  war.  There  were  no  doors 
or  windows  to  the  house,  and  when  it 
rained  the  roof  leaked  so  badly  that  my 
thin  muslin  dress  would  often  be  soaked. 
I  suggested  to  the  people  that  we  build  a 
new  roof,  and  one  old  man  said  that  it  might 
not  rain  for  a  whole  month,  but  I  told 
them  that  it  might  rain  next  Sunday.  I 
discovered  a  board-tree  near  the  school- 
house,  and  some  men  promised  to  have 
some  boards  cut  and  ready  to  cover  the 
house  by  the  next  Thursday.  Quite  a  num- 
ber came  and  worked  very  hard  to  get  the 
roof  covered.  I  sat  under  the  tree,  and 
made  some  lemonade  and  handed  it  around 
to  those  who  had  worked  on  the  roof. 
Some  of  them  had  never  tasted  that  bever- 
age before.  One  old  man  was  very  much 
amused,  and  said  he  had  never  see'd  a 
woman  a  bossin'  of  a  house-roofing  a'fore. 

We  started  two  other  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  same  way,— K)ne  nine  miles  distant  at 
Mount  Alto,  and  another  twenty  miles 
down  the  Coosa  River.  My  friend.  Miss 
Brewster,  volunteered  to  give  her  services, 
and  my  sister.  Miss  Brewster,  and  I,  kept 
these  four  Sunday  Schools  running  summer 


and  winter,  besides  conducting  day  schools 
in  each  house  for  four  or  five  months,  or  as 
long  as  the  children  could  come  to  school. 

After  five  years  of  this  kind  of  work 
among  our  people,  I  realized  that  their 
great  need  was  a  home  school,  where  we 
could  teach  them  how  to  work  intelligently, 
how  to  save  time,  and  where  the  Bible 
could  be  taught  daily.  With  this  thought 
in  view,  I  decided  to  build  a  house  in  the 
center  of  these  schools,  and  with  only  the 
aid  of  my  friend.  Miss  Brewster,  opened  a 
home  school  for  poor  boys.  We  soon  had 
more  applicants  than  we  could  accommo- 
date. We  tried  to  charge  these  boys  five 
dollars  for  board,  washing,  tuition,  and  all 
expenses,  but  few  of  them  could  pay  even 
that  small  amount.  All  of  the  boys  work 
two  hours  on  the  farm  or  about  the  place, 
but  those  who  can  pay  nothing  are  re- 
quired to  work  four  hours  daily.  We  hire 
no  labor  of  any  kind,  the  boys  doing  the 
cooking,  farming,  washing,  clearing  up  the 
land,  building  fences,  etc. 

I  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  boys. 
Our  food  is  very  simple, — it  does  not  cost 
quite  five  dollars  for  each  person  a  month. 
Our  breakfast  generally  consists  of  corn- 
bread,  oatmeal,  butter  and  miUc;  dinner, 
stewed  meat,  rice,  pQtatoes,  turnips  or  peas; 
supper,  bread,  milk,  and  sorghum  molasses, 
which  we  make.  Products  like  our  corn- 
meal,  butter,  and  potatoes  we  raise  on  our 
farm.  Our  table  is  made  of  rough  plank 
put  together,  and  when  we  receive  a  new 
pupil,  we  put  in  a  new  plank.  Our  table- 
cloth and  napkins  are  of  the  cheapest 
cotton,  but  they  are  always  spotlessly  white. 

To  teach  the  boys  the  dignity  of  labor,  wc 
p^o  into  the  kitchen,  wash  dishes,  show 
them  how  to  cook  and  keep  things  tidy. 
They  are  so  willing  to  work  and  so  eager 
to  learn  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  not  only 
to  hear  their  lessons  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
also  to  teach  them  how  to  do  effective  work. 

One  morning  we  found  at  our  door  a 
poor  boy  who  had  walked  twenty  miles 
to  get  to  our  school.  He  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  we  were  good  to  poor  boys,  and 
as  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  had 
lost  his  mind,  he  thought  he  would  come 
and  see  if  we  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
work  his  way  through  school.  He  stay^ 
out  in  the  rain  the  night  before,  and  was 
thoroughly  soaked.  We  borrowed  some 
dry  clothes  from  one  of  the  boys  until  wc 
could  get  to  town  and  buy  him  some. 
Willie  has  no  other  home  than  this.  He 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  bids 
fair  to  make  a  good  and  useful  man. 

I  began  by  giving  my  Sunday  afternoons 
to  these  children  of  the  piney  woods,  then  I 
gave  my  weekdays,  and  now  I  live  among 
them. 
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The  entire  farm  has  now  been  deeded  to 
the  school,  and  we  have  it  incorporated 
according  to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  with  a 
board  of  trustees.  I  feel  that  these  people 
have  done  more  for  me  than  I  have  for 
them,  and  that  there  was  never  a  nobler, 
finer  class  of  people  than  this  sturdy  race 
from  the  Georgia  hills.  In  many  respects 
they  are  a  very  difficult  people  to  work 
among,  as  they  are  proud  and  sensitive,  and 
we  have  to  let  them  pay  in  some  way  for 
everything  that  they  receive.  We  have  to 
make  work  for  them  if  they  have  no  money 
or  an3rthing  to  trade.  We  pay  them  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  an  hour  to  do  little  jobs 
around,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  get 
their  necessary  books  and  clothing. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  taught  country 
schools  and  established  Sunday  Schools 
where  there  were  none.  So  we  feel  that 
our  work  is  spreading  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations, and  that  we  shall  not  only  be 
able  to  send  out  these  boys  as  teachers  and 
missionaries  among  their  own  people,  but 
believe  that  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  our 
entire  country.  We  could  teach  hundreds 
and  send  out  hundreds  where  we  send  one 
if  we  only  had  the  means.  Shall  we  not 
help  to  give  these  Ix^s  a  fighting  chance? 
The  harvest  is  truly  plenteous.  What 
about  the  reapers? — S.  S.   Times. 


EARTH   HARD   AS   NICKEL   STEEL. 


IN  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  Pro- 
fessor T.  J.  J.  See,  United  States  Navy, 
gives  the  result  of  an  investigation  he  has 
been  making  of  the  rigidity  of  the  earth 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  by  mathematical 
processes  depending  wholly  on  the  theory 
of  gravitation. 

'niis  line  of  investigation  was  begun  in 
1863  ^y  Lo''^  Kelvin,  who  sought  to  de- 
termine the  rigidity  of  the  earth  from  ob- 
serving the  tides  of  the  oceans.  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  earth  proved  to  be  highly 
rigid,  the  result  would  contradict  the  theory 
long  held  by  geologists  that  the  earth  is  a 
globe  of  molten  matter  enclosed  in  a  thin 
crust  like  the  shell  of  an  egg. 

About  1880  Professor  George  Darwin 
took  up  the  investigation.  By  careful  study 
of  the  fortnightly  tides  he  found  the  earth 
to  be  more  rigid  than  steel.  This  was  held 
to  show  that  the  earth  could  not  be  a 
sphere  of  liquid  covered  by  a  thin  crust; 
and  geologists  had  to  change  their  theories 
so  as  to  conform  to  a  globe  as .  rigid  as 
steel. 

Professor  See's  investigation  is  purely 
mathematical,  and  based  on  the  pressure 
existing  throughout  the  earth.  According 
to  Laplace's  law  of  density  the  density  at 


the  centre  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  that  of 
lead,  and  the  pressure  equal  to  that  exerted 
by  a  vertical  column  of  quicksilver  as  long 
as  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco. 

By  considering  the  pressure  throughout 
the  whole  earth  Professor  See  finds  that 
even  if  fluid  the  globe  would  have  a  rigidity 

freater  than  that  of  wrought  iron.  He 
nds  that  the  average  rigidity  of  the  whole 
mass  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  nickel  steel, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  armor  of  a  battleship. 

Dr.  See  proves  that  the  rigidity  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
granite,  which  is  one-sixth  that  of  steel; 
and  that  toward  the  centre  the  rigidity 
rapidly  increases.  At  the  earth's  centre 
the  imprisoned  matter  is  at  an  enormously 
high  temperature,  yet  under  the  tremendous 
pressure  there  at  work,  kept  three  times 
more  rigid  than  the  nickel  steel  used  in 
the  armor  of  a  battleship. 

His  new  method  can  be  applied  also  to 
the  other  planets.  It  turns  out  that  the 
rigidity  of  Venus  is  greater  than  that  of 
platinum,  and,  most  Incely,  about  identical 
with  that  of  wrought  iron.  The  rigidity  of 
Mars  in  about  equal  to  that  of  gold,  while 
the  rigidity  of  Mercury,  the  moon  and  other 
satellites  is  about  equal  to  that  of  glass. 

The  average  rigidity  of  the  great  planets 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  lies 
between  eighteen  times  and  three  times 
that  of  nickel  steel.  The  great  rigidity  of 
these  bodies  is  due  to  the  pressure  acting 
throughout  such  large  masses. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  result  is  still 
more  extreme.  The  average  rigidity  of  all 
the  sun's  layers  is  more  than  2,000  times 
that  of  nickel  steel. 

Having  shown  by  laborious  calculation 
that  these  bodies  are  so  rigid,  Professor 
See  has  gone  one  step  further,  and  inquired 
what  effect  this  rigidity  will  have  on  the 
currents  often  supposed  to  circulate  within 
these  masses.  Pressure  directly  increases 
the  fluid  friction  of  moving  currents  and 
tends  to  bring  them  to  rest. 

Many  geologists  have  held  that  liquid 
currents  exist  in  the  earth;  and  astrono- 
mers have  been  accustomed  to  assume  that 
fluid  currents  in  the  sun  descend  almost  to 
its  centre.  Professor  See  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  currents  in  the  earth,  and  declares 
that  currents  in  the  sun  and  the  great 
planets  must  all  be  quite  shallow  and  can- 
not descend  to  any  great  depth,  because  the 
pressure  and  rigidity  are  too  great. 

In  the  case  of  the  earth  he  says  we  can- 
not well  conceive  of  currents  in  matter 
more  rigid  than  granite,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  a  rigidity  of  twenty-two  times  that 
of  nickel  steel,  only  one-tenth  of  the  way 
to  the  centre,  makes  circulation  of  currents 
below  that  depth  likewise  inconceivable. 
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THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 


BULLETIN     NO.    6    TO    THE    TEACHERS 
OF   INDIANA. 

YOU  have  already  put  the  larger  portion 
of  this  school  year  behind  you  and  are 
looking  forward  to  the  close  of  school. 
There  are  some  thinsrs  that  may  be  said 
just  here  by  way  of  caution,  suggestion  and 
encouragement.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a 
good  time  for  you  to  examine  yourself  and 
determine  what  manner  of  school  teacher 
you  are.  Ask  yourself  seriously  why  you 
are  teaching.  What  is  your  attitude  to- 
ward the  profession?  Does  your  remain- 
ing in  the  work  depend  upon  your  failure  to 
secure  more  money  at  something  else?  Do 
you  know  that  the  essential  factors  of  the 
school  are  the  child,  the  teacher  and  the 
eternal  fire  that  comes  from  soul  contact? 
That  while  the  school  exists  for  the  child 
the  teacher  is  the  determining  factor.  We 
may  build  fine  buildings,  equip  them  with 
the  best  material,  centralize,  systematize 
and  supervise,  and  the  teacher  will  remain 
the  central  figure  in  the  school.  The 
school  will  never  be  any  better  than  the 
teacher.  His  problem  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be  how  to  touch  and  awaken 
every  child  in  his  presence.  And  he  will 
succeed  just  in  the  degree  in  which  he  does 
this.  Great  armies  of  untaught  children  sit 
day  by  day  in  the  presence  of  teachers  and 
never  receive  a  message.  No  fire  is  struck 
out,  no  life  is  awakened  into  new  being; 
for  them  it  is  as  if  there  had  been  no 
teacher.  I  hope  you  have  in  the  months 
that  are  gone  always  made  the  child  su- 
preme; that  you  have  made  constant  daily 
preparation;  that  in  every  recitation  you 
have  had  at  least  one  clear-cut  truth  to 
present;  that  you  have  kept  your  lines  of 
organization  closely  drawn;  and  that  you 
have  made  your  work  so  interesting  that  no 
shadow  of  indifference  has  fallen  across 
your  school.  If  you  have  had  this  attitude 
nothing  can  keep  you  from  succeeding.  If 
for  any  reason  you  have  permitted  your  in- 
terest to  languish  now  is  the  time  to  renew 
your  energy.  Indeed,  this  is  the  crucial 
time.  It  really  doesn't  take  much  ability 
to  conduct  a  school  the  first  few  weeks  or 
up  to  the  holidays.  Indeed,  a  school  which 
is  well  organized  and  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  one  year  will  almost  run  itself 
till  the  holidays  the  succeeding  year.  The 
real  test  of  the  teacher  comes  in  the  re- 
organization of  demoralized  forces  and  in 
directing  and  conducting  these  forces  to  a 
successful  close  of  the  year's  work,  after 
the  holidays.  It  is  the  teacher  who  can 
keep  the  self-activity  of  every  child  to  the  i 


highest  notch  who  can  meet  the  test.  Let 
me  suggest  some  things  that  may  con- 
tribute  to  this  end. 

What  it  is  to  Study.— The  greatest  things 
that  you  can  possibly  do  for  your  pupils  is 
to  teach  them  how  to  study.  Perhaps  yoi3 
have  been  so  intent  on  driving  in  certain 
facts  that  you  have  neglected  this  phase  of 
your  work.  In  a  few  years  at  best  the  facts 
you  teach  will  be  forgotten;  but  the  habits 
of  industry,  of  study,  you  build  into  these 
lives  will  abide  and  grow.  And  educa- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  learning  facts ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  habits,  of  character.  Now, 
have  you  taken  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
way  your  children  work  in  getting  a  lesson  ? 
Do  you  sometimes  take  up  a  new  lesson 
with  them  and  show  them  how  to  go  about 
getting  it  ?  Getting  a  lesson  is  a  matter  of 
seeing  what  there  is  in  it.  And  ten  minutes 
of  gwd,  active,  alert,  wideawake  study  is 
worth  hours  of  stupid,  passive  stare. 
Study  carries  with  it  the  concentration  that 
can  shut  out  completely  the  whole  world 
from  the  subject  in  hand.  It  carries  with 
it  the  power  of  observation  that  can  de- 
tect in  the  minutest  detail  the  points  in  the 
subject.  It  carries  with  it  a  nicety  of  dis- 
crimination that  can  put  all  points  observed 
in  their  proper  relation.  Finally  it  carries 
with  it  an  ordering  power  that  brings  inde- 
pendent mastery.  Patient  work  in  leading 
your  children  to  see  what  there  is  in  a 
lesson,  in  selecting  out  the  most  essential 
thing,  and  the  subordinate  things;  and  in 
grasping  these  relations,  will  prove  worth 
while. 

Recitation  and  Study  Periods, — ^This 
work  of  fixing  the  study  habits  of  your  chil- 
dren is  just  as  important  as  the  recitation, 
and  just  as  much  under  your  control. 
The  study  periods  should  be  arranged  with 
the  same  care  and  should  be  insisted  upon 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  recitations. 
As  a  rule  the  study  period  should  be  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  recitation. 
After  children  are  old  enough  to  prepare 
lessons  from  assignments  the  study  period 
of  a  subject  should  never  immediately  pre- 
cede its  recitation.  A  lesson  should  be  pre- 
pared for  eternity  and  not  for  the  recita- 
tion, and  the  habit  should  be  fixed  early. 
With  your  working  schedule  you  can  insist 
upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  stuffy 
periods.  Let  a  recitation  go  occasionally 
and  do  quiet,  individual  work  among  your 
pupils.  A  workshop  with  the  busy  hum  of 
industry  is  what  a  school-room  ought  to  be 
and  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  teaching. 

Home  Study, — I  said  that  the  real  test  of 
a  teacher's  success  may  be  the  degree  in 
which  he  gets  in  touch  with  all  his  pupils 
and  keeps  them  working  up  to  the  best 
there  is  in  them.    In  order  to  do  this  he 
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must  deal  with  each  individual.  The  ad- 
vance in  a  subject  may  be  determined  by 
the  average  ability  of  die  class  or  even  by 
the  ability  of  its  weakest  members.  But 
the  width  and  depth  of  investigation  must 
be  determined  by  the  strength  of  each  in- 
dividual. Now,  while  the  class  as  a  whole 
covers  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  sub- 
ject the  teacher  can  direct  the  individual 
members  in  supplementary  work  giving 
each  one  an  opportunity  to  go  as  deep  into 
the  topics  in  hand  as  he  can  with  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  To  illustrate,  the  work  that 
the  class  as  a  whole  is  to  do  upon  some 
movement  in  history,  say  the  Orcfinance  of 
1787,  may  be  limited.  But  there  is  a  field 
for  very  wide  research.  Now,  suppose  the 
teacher  has  at  hand  some  data  for  this  in- 
vestigation. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  call 
into  play  individual  effort  and  to  assign  in- 
teresting profitable  home  work.  And  the 
work  should  always  be  interesting  work 
which  the  pupil  can  do  without  worry  to 
himself  or  his  parents.  Or  suppose  some 
little  piece  of  apparatus  would  be  helpful 
to  the  teacher  in  making  clear  some  points 
in  history  or  geography.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  use  Uie  skill  of  some  boy  on 
the  farm.  To  illustrate,  a  little  model  of 
the  primitive  cotton-gin,  or  a  simple  loom 
might  throw  much  light  upon  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems  in  the  history  of  our 
people.  To  the  resourceful  teacher  every 
subject  will  suggest  many  things  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Written  Work. — The  value  of  written 
work  can  not  be  overestimated.  Frequent 
use  should  be  made  of  it  for  recitations, 
reviews  and  examinations.  In  the  recita- 
tion it  will  serve  to  present  the  independent 
thought  of  each  individual  and  it  will  give 
splendid  training  in  English  expression.  In 
reviews  it  will  reveal  the  powers  of  organi- 
zation and  expression.  To  be  of  value 
every  paper  handed  in  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  by  the  teacher  with  corrections 
and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Indeed, 
written  work  is  worse  than  worthless  if 
this  is  not  done.  And  then  the  examina- 
tion has  its  place  and  it  is  important.  Not 
that  I  would  have  you  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance or  hold  it  over  the  pupils  as  a 
menace  or  threat,  or  that  I  would  put  very 
large  stress  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  promo- 
tion. But  it  has  a  place  in  school  work, 
and  if  given  under  right  conditions  there 
will  be  no  dread.  A  large  part  of  the 
adverse  criticism  that  has  been  made 
against  examinations  is  mere  drivel  and  has 
come  more  largely  from  teachers  who  do 
not  like  to  work  than  from  healthy  wide- 
awake pupils  themselves.  I  think  I  should 
seldom  announce  beforehand  any  written 
work  which  I  wanted  to  serve  as  a  test.    It 


is  a  part  of  education  to  learn  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  confront  us.  In  life  the 
problems  are  not  generally  posted.  We 
come  up  against  them  and  must  think  on 
our  feet.  In  the  crowded  rural  school, 
then,  the  examination  should  serve  some 
such  purposes  as  these:  (i)  It  should  en- 
able the  teacher  to  examine  his  pupils  and 
himself  at  the  same  time.  (2)  It  should 
aid  the  pupil  in  thinking.  (3)  It  should 
aid  the  pupil  in  the  expression  of  good  Eng- 
lish. (4)  It  should  reveal  to  the  pupil  his 
mastery  of  the  points  in  question.  (5)  It 
should  serve  to  make  the  pupil  more  self- 
reliant.  (6)  It  should  enable  the  teacher 
at  times  to  do  double  work  in  the  school 
room.  Of  course,  this  all  means  work  for 
you.  But  it  will  pay.  The  suggestions  I 
made  above  in  regard  to  home  work  and 
these  in  regard  to  written  work  are  in 
keeping  with  the  pedagogical  principles  that 
expression  must  keep  pace  with  impression 
— that  construction  must  equal  instruction. 
The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  use  that 
which  he  takes  in.  Herein  lies  the  value  of 
manual  training. 

The  Boy  on  the  Farm  Again. — It  is  just 
in  his  ability  to  do  things  that  the  boy  on 
the  farm  has  a  better  chance  to  succeed 
than  the  town  or  city  boy.  And  it  is  be- 
cause the  boy  on  the  farm  has  work  to  do. 
He  is  well  trained  in  the  expressive  side  of 
life.  It  is  expression,  too,  that  amounts  to 
something,  and  in  it  he  gets  the  notion  that 
there  is  work  to  do  in  the  world — that  life 
is  not  all  play.  Now,  if  you  can  use  these 
good  quahties  in  your  school  work,  well  and 
p^ood.  And  if  you  can  use  them  in  build- 
ing in  the  community  a  larger  regard  for 
labor  and  a  supreme  respect  for  the  farm 
and  its  problems  that  will  keep  the  boys  in 
the  country  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
boys  and  the  nation  in  the  years  to  come. 
Of  course,  if  a  young  man  really  believes 
that  he  will  have  better  opportunities  for 
himself  and  for  what  he  would  do  for 
humanity  by  going  to  the  city,  he  should 
go.  He  can  succeed,  as  scores  who  have 
preceded  him  to  the  city  are  succeeding. 
But  let  him  remember  that  farm  work  is 
just  as  important,  just  as  honorable,  just 
as  clean,  that  it  requires  just  as  much 
ability,  and  that  it  is  just  as  remunerative 
as  any  work  he  will  find  to  do. 

Last  Day  Suggestions. — The  close  of 
your  term  may  be  made  profitable  to  the 
community  by  arranging  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  your  work  and  sending  it  to  the 
patrons  with  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  least  part  of  the  time.  Two  or  three 
days  could  be  taken  up  in  oral  examina- 
tions. A  schedule  of  these  should  be  made 
and  dignified,  interesting  examinations  con- 
ducted.    You  can  make  a  careful  prepara- 
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tion  and  conduct  an  oral  quiz.  Or  you  can 
make  a  careful  list  of  the  questions  you 
wish  to  ask,  write  them  on  slips  and  let 
the  children  draw  their  questions.  This 
device  serves  to  keep  interest  alive.  In  ad- 
dition to  oral  examinations  an  exhibit  of 
written  work,  drawings  and  models  may 
be  made.  If  there  is  also  the  entertainment 
feature  it  can  carry  with  it  a  dignity  and 
an  influence  for  better  things  in  education 
by  selecting  that  which  is  worth  while  for 
the  occasion.  Whatever  you  can  do  to  pro- 
mote a  healthful,  educational  interest  in 
your  community  will  be  so  much  gain  for 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Emerson  must  have  been  thinking  of  teach- 
ers when  he  wrote:  "To  help  the  young 
soul,  add  energy,  inspire  hope,  and  blow  the 
coals  into  a  useful  flame;  to  redeem  defeat 
by  new  thought,  by  firm  action,  that  is  not 
easy,  that  is  the  work  of  divine  men." 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  STORY  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


BY    WILLIAM    T.    ELLIS. 


TWO  continents  have  lately  been  ringing 
with  the  vile  scandals  associated  with 
a  recent  murder  in  the  "  fast  set "  of  New 
York  city.  Thus  is  the  world  ever  freshly 
reminded  of  the  unchanging  verity  of  the 
most  familiar  story  in  all  literature,  that 
of  the  Prodigal  son,  which  the  Sunday 
Schools  have  recently  been  studying.  The 
tale  is  no  mere  fable.  It  is  a  transcript  of 
actual  life;  and  almost  every  observer  of 
wide  experience  can  furnish  an  astonishing 
present-day  parallel  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge. It  has  happened  more  than  once  that 
when  a  preacher  has  spoken  upon  this  story 
some  prodigal  has  arisen  to  charge  him 
with  making  public  the  story  of  the  lattcr's 
life. 

The  prodigal  is  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
to-day.  Hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  many 
by  a  dress-suit,  or  lurking  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  fortune  or  of  eminent  respect- 
ability, is  many  a  son  who  has  broken  his 
father's  heart  by  turning  his  back  upon 
home  and  by  consorting  with  the  swine. 
This  may  all  be  so  without  the  world's 
knowledge;  the  startling  double  life  of  the 
victim  of  the  New  York  tragedy  recalls 
the  sober  truth  that  everybody  lives  two 
lives— one  of  business  and  of  routine  habit 
and  external  conditions  and  actions,  and 
the  other  within  his  own  breast.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  one  to  be  a  prodigal  without  ever 
appearing  in  the  company  of  the  base  and 
the  vile.  The  glimpses  occasionally  to  be 
caught  of  the  putrid  imaginations  of  out- 


wardly respectable  persons  are  disturbingly 
suggestive. 

One  school  of  literature  demands  fiction 
without  a  moral  teaching.  Not  so  the 
present  story.  It  is  told  to  illustrate  a 
great  truth.  The  reason  for  its  relation 
lies  in  the  two  sentences  which  introduce 
these  three  parables  of  grace.  These  are 
the  key  to  the  narrative;  without  them  its 
meaning  may  not  certainly  be  unlocked. 
Here  is  the  significant  introduction :  "  Now 
all  the  publicans  and  sinners  were  drawing 
near  unto  him  for  to  hear  him.  And  both 
the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  murmured, 
saying.  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and 
eateth  with  them." 

That  was  the  reproach  of  Jesus  then; 
it  is  his  praise  now.  He  cares  for  the  com- 
mon people.  I  once  heard  a  blatant  dunce 
declare,  "Christ  came  to  found  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy."  Jesus  came  to  found 
no  aristocracy,  except  in  holiness,  and  that 
by  its  very  nature  is  no  aristocracy,  but  a 
humble,  self-effacing  brotherhood  of  people 
unaware  of  their  own  goodness.  His  king- 
dom is  not  a  selection  of  the  self- 
righteous,  but  a  reunion  of  the  lowly,  sin- 
cere, penitent  and  heart-hungry.  A  sinner, 
sorry  for  his  sin,  is  surer  of  a  welcome  with 
God  than  the  proud  and  self-assertive 
Pharisee.  This  is  the  meanin|;  of  this  par- 
able, which  Farrar  calls  "  A  divine  epitome 
of  the  wandering  of  man,  and  the  love  of 
God,  such  as  no  literature  has  ever  equalled 
*  *  *  Put  in  one  scale  all  that  Confucius 
or  Sakya  Mouni  or  Zoroaster  or'  Socrates 
ever  wrote  or  said — and  they  wrote  and 
said  many  beautiful  and  holy  words — and 
put  in  the  other  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  *  *  *  and  can  any  candid  spirit  doubt 
which  scale  would  outweigh  the  other  in 
eternal  preciousness  ?  " 

The  central  figure  of  this  story  is  a 
"green"  youth;  he  was  an  unripe  soul. 
He  thought  that  "the  old  man"  was 
"slow,"  that  the  home  life  was  "dead," 
and  that  he  "knew  it  all,"  which  last  was 
a  sure  proof  of  his  immaturity.  Nobo^ 
is  so  distrustful  of  his  own  infallibility  as 
the  man  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  This 
youth  was  still  in  the  veal  period. 

So  he  got  his  share  of  the  family  fortune, 
and  played  the  fool  with  it  in  "the  far 
country,"  until  it  was  gone  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  lot  peculiarly  loathsome  to 
a  Jew,  that  of  a  swineherd.  At  last,  so 
hungry  that  he  was  minded  to  eat  the  very 
food  of  the  swine,  he  "came  to  himself 
and  went  home.  This  experience,  bitter 
and  deep,  made  a  man  of  him.  True,  it 
perpetually  saddened  his  life,  and  left  in- 
effaceable scars  and  robbed  him  of  the 
purity  which  is  the  sweetest  fountain  of 
joy;  but  this  was  the  price  he  paid  for  his 
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folly.  The  man  who  "  sows  wild  oats  "  in 
his  youth  will  reap  tares  in  his  old  ag;e. 
"The  bird  with  the  broken  pinion  never 
soared  as  high  again."  Ask  any  man  of 
the  world,  who  has  repented  of  youthful 
folly,  and  he  will  bid  boys  to  preserve  their 
first  sincerity  and  purity,  as  they  would  pre- 
serve their  lives. 

Living  with  the  pigs,  the  Prodigal  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man.  He  "  came  to  him- 
self"; he  had  been  beside  himself  before. 
And  when  any  man  comes  to  himself  he 
comes  to  God.  "  Lord,  show  me  myself ; 
Lord,  show  me  thyself,"  was  a  childhood 
prayer  which  some  men  have  not  outgrown. 
In  the  light  of  a  true  revelation  of  his  own 
character  he  sees  the  real  nature  of  his 
father;  nowhere  is  the  beauty  of  the  old 
home  more  truly  understood  than  by  the 
prodigals  in  the  far  country. 

In  the  long  run,  home  folks  are  best 
friends.  Sentimental  youth  thinks  that 
some  new-found  and  quickly  lost  "  affinity  " 
appreciates  him  more  truly  than  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  As  the  years  pass, 
he  learns  better;  no  one  is  quite  so  in- 
terested in  him,  or  so  true  to  him,  as  his 
own  blood  kin.  After  the  Prodigal's  boon 
companions,  upon  whom  he  had  wasted  his 
fortune,  had  cast  him  off,  his  father  waited 
for  his  return.  Out  in  Colorado  a  few 
days  ago  I  met  a  youth,  still  semi-intoxi- 
cated, who  had  been  up  in  Leadville,  where 
in  a  saloon  he  had  been  cheated  of  a  large 
roll  of  money  and  even  his  watch  which 
was  an  heirloom.  When  I  saw  him  he  was 
on  his  way  home  to  tdl  it  all  to  his  father. 

The  stupendous,  revolutionary  and  almost 
incomprehensible  truth  which  Jesus  came 
to  teach  is  that  God  is  a  father.  All  his 
attributes  are  those  of  a  good  father.  As 
President  James  D.  Moffat  recently  said, 
''The  Church  has  long  emphasized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Father;  now  we  are 
emphasizing  the  fatherhood  of  the  Sover- 
eign.'' 

The  wise  father  grants  his  son  liberty, 
"compulsory  virtue  is  no  virtue."  It 
breaks  the  father's  heart —  and  how  many 
father's  hearts  are  breaking  to-day  from 
this  cause! — to  see  his  boy  going  into  the 
far  country  of  sin;  but  he  is  a  son  and  not 
a  slave,  so  he  must  let  him  go.  The  liberty 
which  God  allows  to  man  is  essential  to 
man's  manliness;  God  seeks  us  for  sons, 
not  puppets;  and  without  free  will  char- 
acter is  impossible. 

The  picture  of  this  father,  who  is  God, 
patiently  waiting,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
is  unspeakably  touching.  He  knew  the  son 
would  come  back  some  day,  even  though  it 
mig^ht  not  be  until  his  garish  world  had 
cast   him   out.     Ah,  the  homes   that   wait 


and  watch;  the  windows  where  the  light 
bums  all  the  night  through,  and  the  doors 
that  are  never  locked !  They  may  have  the 
comfort  that  God  understands  all  about  it, 
for  he,  too,  is  doing  this. 

This  father  saw  his  son  afar  oflF;  much 
watching  had  made  his  vision  keen.  On 
the  instant  he  was  up  and  running,  and  with 
no  thought  of  stiff  knees  or  the  burden  of 
years;  his  eager  heart  lent  speed  to  his 
feet.  Then  he  fell  on  his  son's  neck,  break- 
ing down  in  the  tumult  of  joy,  and  kissed 
him — "kissed  him  again  and  again" — ^not 
giving  the  embarrassed  and  overwhelmed 
young  man  opportunity  to  utter  his  care- 
fully prepared  speech  of  penitence.  He 
was  forgiven;  the  hideous  past  was  over; 
a  new  day  of  happiness  had  dawned  for 
both. 

There  is  a  place  in  heaven  for  the  for- 
given; God  takes  back  wanderers.  He 
gives  another  chance.  He  does  not  hold 
old  scores,  or  -  nag  about  long-gone  and 
once-forgiven  offense  as  some  earthly  fami- 
lies do.  He  rejoices  that  he  has  back  a 
son.  Transgressions  are  blotted  out,  all 
things  are  made  new.  The  whole  gospel  is 
summed  up  in  a  "personal  "  that  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  daily  papers:  "All  for- 
given. Come  home." 

Here  enters  the  jealous  elder  brother, 
self-satisfied,  consciously  virtuous  and  in  a 
pet  because  of  all  this  ado  which  was  made 
over  the  returned  prodigal.  His  was  a 
small,  self-centered  soul.  He  represented 
that  Puritanism  which  is  willing  to  let  the 
sinner  rot  in  his  sins  so  long  as  it  is  safe 
and  comfortable  itself.  A  prig  and  a 
Pharisee  was  this  older  brother,  lacking  the 
vital  spark  of  true  religion,  which  is 
brotherliness.  He  wanted  to  know  why  a 
fuss  had  not  been  made  over  his  immaculate 
self,  instead  of  over  this  soiled  and  scarred 
penitent.  The  elder  brother's  righteous- 
ness has  apparently  done  little  for  him.  If 
a  man's  religion  does  not  make  him  kind 
and  charitable  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  will  eventually  open  the  door  for  him  into 
any  region  of  bliss.  Small  wonder  the 
father  spent  his  days  in  looking  for  the 
wastrel  boy  instead  of  associating  with  this 
older  son. 

The  eventful  experiences  of  heaven  are 
not  caused  by  the  formation  of  new  worlds 
out  of  chaos;  nor  by  great  works  of  crea- 
tion in  the  unimagined  borders  of  limitless 
space;  nor  by  the  production  of  new  sym- 
phonies of  praise  by  the  celestial  choir 
about  the  throne  of  God.  The  greatest 
gladness  of  glory  is  over  the  finding  of  the 
lost,  the  return  of  the  wanderer,  the  peni- 
tence of  the  erring. 

We  may  read  this  deep  meaning  in  the 
exuberance  of  the  Prodigal's  father.    He 
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needs  have  brought  forth  the  best  robe  and 
a  family  ring  to  rehabilitate  the  boy  in  the 
eyes  oi  the  community.  The  fatted  calf 
must  be  killed  that  the  household  and  neigh- 
borhood may  feast  It  is  "meet  to  make 
merry  and  be  glad;  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found."  Or,  to  quote  the  Teacher 
himself,  "  Even  so,  I  say  unto  you  there  is 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

The  far  country  is  remoteness  from  God. 
Everyone  who  comes  to  himself  leaves  the 
far  country.  Memories  of  home  are  the 
bitterest  sorrow  of  the  prodigal.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  far  country  of  sin  that  per- 
manently satisfies  a  human  soul.  Famine 
is  inevitable  in  the  far  country.  There  are 
plenty  of  boon  companions  for  the  prosper- 
ous in  the  far  country,  but  no  real  friends. 
The  far  country  is  a  long  way  from  home, 
but  there  is  a  straight  path  back.  "  A  good 
time"  is  impossible  with  bad  people.  At 
first  feast  with  the  swells ;  at  last  feast  with 
the  swine;  that  is  the  programme  of  the 
"far  country." 


CARL   SCHURZ.* 

FELIX   ADLER. 


CARL  SCHURZ  was  a  German  boy  on 
the  Rhine.  At  nineteen  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army  of  revolution  which 
was  fighting  the  government  and  was  de- 
feated. Then  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  in  a  few  years  he  passed  to  the  front 
in  public  affairs.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
presidential  campaign  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  in  the  convention  which  nominated 
Lincoln.  He  was  major-general  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  from  Missouri.  And  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  President  Hayes. 
An  astonishing  fact  of  his  career  is  the 
marvelous  transformation  within  him,  an 
utter  stranger.  When  a  mere  boy  he  takes 
part  in  a  revolution.  Many  of  you  here  on 
these  benches  are  older  than  he  was  at  the 
time  when  he  had  already  achieved  fame — 
a  boy  of  nineteen  famous  throughout  the 
country.  Then  he  comes  to  a  new  country 
and  immediately  becomes  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous influence  in  a  country  whose 
language  he  had  been  unable  to  speak.  He 
acquired  it  in  a  very  short  time  and  be- 
came an  illustrious  and  commanding  figure, 
so  important  a  man  that  he  was  sent  by 
President  Grant  after  his  first  inauguration 
to  be  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 
And  then  he  passed  on  to  one  of  the  most 

♦Extracts  from  an  address  made  by  Felix 
Adler  at  Hampton  Institute,  May  21,  1906. 


important  branches  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate,  and  afterwards,  as  I  said,  be- 
came cabinet  minister. 

I  want  to  tell  you  just  one  or  two  facts 
about  the  man  that  account  for  this  illus- 
trious career.    He  had  a  very  winning  per- 
sonality.   The  men  who  get  on  in  the  world 
are  the  men  who  have  the  winning  way. 
This  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  analyzed, 
for    which    there    is    no   prescription,  but 
which  we  can  describe  as  the  way  of  those 
who  have  a  natural  genius  for  fellowship, 
for  human  fellowship.    That  he  possessed. 
He  was  a  poet,  one  of  those  who  never 
write.    He  expressed  it  in  action.     He  had 
a   friend   born   on   the   Rhine,   that  most 
legendary  of  all  streams,  full  of  poetry  and 
romance.    This  man  was  his  friend,  first 
as  teacher  and  then  as  comrade,  and  he  was 
also  a  verse  maker;  his  name  was  Kinkle. 
He  believed  in  German  liberty.    He  fought 
as  Carl  Schurz  did  to  win  liberty.    They 
struggled  for  a  constitution.    Then  came 
the  defeat.     Kinkle  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for 
life  but  the  King  of  Prussia  changed  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for 
life.    Mr.  Schurz  meantime  was  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  army  that  was  besieged  in 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses.    When  it 
capitulated  Mr.  Schurz  and  another  friend 
knew  that  they  would  be  shot  or  captured 
and  managed  to  escape  under  the  walls 
through  an  old  dilapidated  door  which  had 
escaped   attention.    Having   made   his  es- 
cape, after  many  adventures  he  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  line  and  in  passing  over  into 
the  French  territory.    Here  he  was  safe. 
At  last  he  went  to  Switzerland  and  when 
he  arrived  there  he  heard  that  is  friend 
Kinkle  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  life  and  so,  having  barely  escaped  him- 
self, he  at  once,  with  an  instinct  of  chivalry, 
turned  back.    He  had  just  reached  safety. 
Remember  what  that  meant.    At  last  he 
felt  that  his  life  was  safe,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  crossed  the  frontier  than  he  at  once 
threw  off  the  guard  for  himself  and  under 
an  assumed  name  returned  to  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country  in  order  to  rescue  his 
friend.    And  in  a  most  romantic  way  which 
I  cannot  now  fully  describe  he  bribed  one 
of  the  jailers  and  by  night  this  man  who 
had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  and  who  was  alreary  sickening  under 
the  effect  of  confinement  was  taken  to  the 
garret  under  the  roof  of  the  prison,  at- 
tached to  a  rope,  and  let  down,  Mr.  Schurz 
being  below  with  a  carriage,  ready  to  drive 
to  the  nearest  frontier. 

After  that  he  went  to  England  and  soon 
came  to  the  United  States.  What  was  it 
gave  him  such  a  tremendous  influence  in 
the  United  States?    It  was  due  to  another 
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trait  in  his  character — ^his  intense  feeling 
for  liberty,  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
others.  He  had  an  ardent  belief  in  the 
right  of  the  slave  to  be  a  free  man.  And 
at  that  time,  in  the  fifties,  before  the  re- 
publicans had  elected  their  first  president, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Germans  would  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
slave  or  follow  the  example  of  many  in  the 
Western  states  and  become  democrats. 
Many  Germans  joined  the  democratic  party 
because  the  name  democrat  in  Europe 
meant  freedom.  Mr.  Schurz  was  a  man 
who  realized  that  at  that  time  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  untrue  to  the  principles 
of  Jefferson  and  that  the  new  republican 
pari^  was  taking  up  the  issue  and  standing 
for  the  rights  of  man.  And  so  he  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  on  the 
Germans,  especially  in  the  West,  and  swung 
them  over  into  the  republican  party.  That 
was  one  of  his  greatest  achievements.  He 
accomplished  it  because  he  was  such  an 
intense  believer  in  liberty. 

Again  Mr.  Schurz  deserved  gratitude  for 
his  introduction  of  the  merit  system  into 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  the  Government  who  prac- 
tically enforced  the  civil  service  system. 
He  was  the  man  who  made  a  beginning 
of  checking  the  devastation  of  the  forests 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  to  introduce 
the  scientific  culture  of  forests.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  the  country 
in  favor  of  sound  money.  Again  and  again 
in  national  campaigns  Schurz  went  to  the 
front  It  was  he  who  carried  Ohio  in  the 
battle  between  sound  money  and  silver. 
That  victory  in  Ohio  turned  the  scale. 

One  thing  more  I  want  to  say:  Mr. 
Schurz  was  a  German.  He  was  born  in 
Germany.  He  never  ceased  to  be  a  Ger- 
man, never  ceased  to  love  the  German 
language,  German  music,  and  all  that,  and 
yet  he  was  minister  to  Spain,  senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  cabinet  minister.  How 
can  you  combine  the  two?  A  g^eat  many 
foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  are 
only  too  anxious  for  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  bom  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Not  so  Mr.  Schurz.  He 
was  always  very  proud  of  being  a  son  of 
the  Rhine  country,  vet  he  was  an  American 
citizen  of  the  highest  type.  Prince  Bis- 
marck invited  him  to  return  to  Germany 
and  enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  He 
said,  "No,  I  shall  never  enter  the  service 
of  the  German  Emperor.  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen."  I  want  to  leave  this  idea  with 
you.  He  believed  that  in  this  country  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  should  have  a  para- 
mount influence,  that  the  language  must  re- 
main the  language  of  this  people,  that  the 
political  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 


must  be  the  political  institutions  of  this 
people,  but  he  also  believed  that  those  other 
races  that  are  not  Anglo-Saxon  have  a 
right  in  this  country,  that  they  are  not  to 
creep  through  life  as  if  they  were  under- 
lings and  be  merely  tolerated,  or  at  best 
allowed  to  eat  the  crusts  that  fall  from  the 
common  table.  No,  he  believed  that  all 
the  races  that  are  here  represented  that 
are  not  Anglo-Saxon  should  accept  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  its  leadership  but 
that  it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  add 
their  best  racial  gifts  to  the  new  nationality 
which  is  being  formed  in  these  United 
States,  and  that  he  is  a  true  American  citi- 
zen, whether  Anglo-Saxon  or  not,  who  re- 
membering his  race  and  his  origin,  is 
sedulous  and  loyal  at  all  times  to  develop 
only  the  best  and  noblest  traits  of  his  race 
that  he  may  lay  them  as  his  offering  on  the 
altar  of  our  common  republic. 


THE  KAFFIR  TELEGRAPH. 


MENTION  has  been  frequently  made 
during  the  recent  native  troubles  in 
South  Africa  of  the  "  Kaffir  telegraph,"  the 
strange  system  by  which  news  of  any  im- 
portance is  communicated  from  one  ex- 
treme of  the  native  territories  to  the  other 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  the 
working  of  which,  it  has  been  stated,  is  still 
a  mystery  to  the  white  man. 

This  latter  statement  is  scarcely  correct. 
Numbers  of  up-country  residents,  traders, 
and  the  like  are  well  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  ways  in  which  communication  passes 
from  tribe  to  tribe. 

When  a  chief  receives  a  message  he 
selects  a  fast  runner,  and,  gives  him  the 
words,  and  instructs  this  man  to  run  in 
a  given  direction  as  fast  as  he  can' — ^horses 
are  never  used  in  this  work — ^until  he  is 
exhausted.  When  he  can  run  no  longer  he 
enters  the  nearest  kraal,  selects  the  chief 
man,  gives  him  the  words,  and  this  man  in 
his  turn  picks  out  his  fastest  runner,  who 
at  once  starts  off  until  he  also  is  exhausted, 
when  he  acts  in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  not  an  enviable  task  carrying  a 
chiefs  message  at  night,  for  the  native  is 
always  suspicious  of  cattle  thieves.  As- 
segais and  guns  are  handy,  and  the  man 
who  dashes  past  kraal  in  the  dark  may 
possibly  come  to  a  sudden  stop  with  an 
assegai  or  a  bullet  through  him;  but,  fail- 
ing this  extreme  method  he  is  liable,  when 
near  the  borders,  to  be  seized  by  the  native 
police  as  a  suspicious  character.  With  re- 
lays of  runners  like  this  a  hundred  miles 
can  be  covered  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  system  of  "calling  messages"  is 
largely  used  by  the  natives  in  war  time. 
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The  air  in  South  Africa  is  so  dry  that 
sound  carries  a  very  long  way.  Native 
messengers  are  stationed  at  the  tops  of  hills 
to  call  messages  to  each  other.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  can  make 
themselves  heard  and  carry  on  conversa- 
tion a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  they  cannot  be  stationed  so 
close  together,  so  a  system  of  signalling  by 
this  means  is  not  followed  in  such  a  case 
as  I  am  trying  to  describe. 

A  white  man  named  Groom  had  settled 
down  among  the  Pondos  and  adopted  their 
ways  and,  except  for  the  trifling  diflFerence 
of  color,  was  to  all  intent  a  Kaffir  himself. 
This  man  once,  in  answer  to  an  argument 
which  took  place  outside  the  store  in  Mount 
Frese,  offered  to  have  a  message  delivered 
in  Komgha,  about  200  miles  away,  on  the 
day  after  the  one  on  which  we  were  speak- 
ing, and  a  note  was  accordingly  written  to 
a  storekeeper  in  that  village  and  given  him. 
On  the  second  morning  a  Kaffir  walked  into 
the  store  in  Komgha  and  placed  the  paper 
in  the  storekeeper's  hand  and  walked  out; 
but  we  never  found  out  how  this  had  been 
accomplished. 


A  DEVICE  FOR  MENTAL  DRILL. 


SHEETS  of  manila  wrapping  paper  will 
serve  very  well  and  they  are  not  ex- 
pensive. The  writing  should  be  large  and 
plain  so  as  it  be  easily  read  by  the  whole 
class  from  their  seats.  Fasten  the  sheets 
together  at  the  top  like  a  chart. 

When  the  children  are  ready  for  work 
each  one  should  have  a  small  slip  of  paper 
with  consecutive  numbers  written  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  the  problems.  Pencils 
should  be  ready,  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  but  lying  on  the  desks.  Nothing  is 
to  be  written  but  the  answers. 

The  teacher  brings  to  view  the  first  sheet 
containing  a  problem  which  is  read  by  the 
pupils  silently.  When  a  reasonable  time 
has  been  given,  the  teacher  says,  "  Write." 
On  the  signal  all  take  pencils  and  write  the 
answers.  On  the  word  "  Ready  "  from  the 
teacher,  all  return  their  pencils  to  the  desks, 
and  a  leaf  of  the  chart  is  turned,  exposing 
another  problem  which  is  treated  in  the 
same  way.  If  any  one  does  not  have  the 
answer,  he  writes  a  cross  or  a  dash  opposite 
the  corresponding  number. 

Here  is  a  list  to  begin  with.  The  time 
for  each  of  these  should  not  exceed  a 
minute,  and  if  the  pupils  have  had  fairly 
good  training,  considerably  less  than  a 
minute  will  suffice  for  some  of  them : 

(i)  A  man  sold  13  cows,  then  bought 
TO,  and  then  had  12;  how  many  had  he  at 
first? 


(2)  Eight  times  a  number,  divided  by  4, 
multiplied  by  6,  divided  by  3,  multiplied  by 
S,  divided  by  2  and  diminished  by  7  times 
the  number,  equals  how  many  times  the 
number  ? 

(3)  7-^  oi  96  are  how  many  times  three- 
fifths  of  10? 

(4)  A  bought  60  sheep,  and  sold  1-3  of 
them  to  B,  and  three-fifths  of  the  remainder 
to  C;  how  many  sheep  had  he  remaining? 

(5)  Three-fifths  of  $40  is  2  times  what 
A  gave  for  a  bureau;  what  was  the  cost 
of  the  bureau? 

(6)  What  part  of  a  bushel  is  ij4  pecks? 

(7)  How  long  is  the  edge  of  a  cube 
whose  total  surface  measures  24  square 
inches  ? 

(8)  What  is  the  cost  of  100  eggs  at  18 
cents  a  dozen? 

(9)  What  part  of  February,  1907,  arc  the 
first  20  days  ? 

(10)  A  border  2  inches  wide  is  placed 
around  a  card  10  inches  square;  which  is 
larger,  the  card  or  the  border,  and  how 
much  larger? 

Answers:  (i)  15  cows.  (2)  two  times. 
(5)  14  times.  (4)  16  sheep.  (5)  $12.  (6) 
H.  (7)  two  inches.  (8)  $1.50.  (9)  5-7. 
(10)  the  card,  by  four  square  inches. 


ANSWER  TO  PRAYER. 


BY    REV.    W.    T.    WORTH. 


IN  these  hard,  materialistic  times  we  are 
so  liable  to  grow  incredulous  concern- 
ing the  ability  and  tender  oversight  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  that  it  is  well  to  gain 
strength  for  our  faith  from  well-accredited 
events  which  show  Him  to  be  wonderfully 
near.  The  following  account,  lately  given 
me  by  the  lady  who  was  the  principal  per- 
son in  the  story,  is  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth;  and  it  is  vouched  for  by 
the  man  whose  dog  was  God's  agent  in  the 
hour  of  her  need. 

"One  winter  we  lived  on  a  lonely  New 
Hampshire  country  road,  only  one  farm 
house  being  near.  One  morning,  the 
weather  promising  to  be  fair,  my  husband 
and  little  son  left  me  to  go  to  a  neighboring 
town  ten  miles  away,  expecting  to  return  at 
night.  I  did  not  mind  being  alone  as  I  was 
busy  about  the  house;  but,  toward  noon,  I 
noticed  dark  clouds  rapidly  rising,  and  tiie 
wind  began  to  blow,  and  soon  snowflakes 
covered  the  ground.  Still  I  did  not  fed 
anxious,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  down  the 
mountain  road,  although  I  knew  it  was 
hardly  time  to  expect  my  loved  ones  to  re- 
turn. The  darkness  came  on  swiftly,  and 
the  storm  increased  in  violence  until  it 
seemed  as  if  the  roof  of  the  house  would  be 
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torn  off— «vcry  old  shingle  apparently  vy- 
ing with  its  neighbor  in  its  hurry  to  be 
gone. 

"Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  but  longing 
to  scream,  I  lighted  a  fire  in  the  great  fire- 
place, and  the   flames   threw   their   ruddy 
glow  over  the  room.    As  I  began  to  realize 
that  I  was  all  alone,  I  grew  more  fright- 
ened and  I  thought,  '  I  cannot  stay  here  all 
this  night  alone.      Not  only  was  the  storm 
to  be  dreaded,  but,  early  in  the  day,  I  had 
seen  two  most  vicious  looking  men  go  by 
on  their  way  to  the  village.     I  knew  that 
tfaey  lived  in  an  old  shanty  below  us.    They 
had  called  once  to  seek  shelter  from  a  slight 
shower;  and,   I  thought,  they  will  surely 
think  we   would   |^ve   them   shelter   from 
such  a  storm  as  this.     I  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  for  they  were  never  known  to  come 
away  sober  from  the  village.     I  made  up 
my  mind  to  get  to  my  neighbor's  house. 
When  I  opened  the  door  the  wind  nearly 
took  me  off  my  feet,  and,  blinded  by  the 
snow  and  sleet,  I  hastily  shut  the  door  and 
went  back  into  the  lighted  room.     But  I 
could  not  rest.     I  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  be  insane 
from  fright ;  for  never  before  had  I  experi- 
enced a  mountain  storm.     I   have  passed 
through  many  storms  since  then,  but  that 
stands  out  with  a  prominence  which  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  ever  forgotten.     Going  to 
the  window  and  peering  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, I  suddenly  felt  prompted  to  pray — 
not  for  my  family's  return,  for  I  hop^  they 
were    sheltered    from    the    storm — ^but    I 
prayed,  *  Give  me  strength,  O  Lord,  to  over- 
come this   fear ! '    And   before   I   finished 
my  prayer   it   was   answered.    Above   the 
roar  of  the  storm  I  heard,  under  my  win- 
dow, the  barking  of  my  neighbor's  huge 
dog.    I  let  him  m,  all  covered  as  he  was 
with  snow,  and  he  walked  over  to  the  fire, 
and  lay  down,  and  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  an  almost  human  intelligence,  as  if  he 
would  say,  '  You  needn't  be  afraid;  I'll  take 
care  of  you.'     With  a  thankful  heart  I  lay 
down  and  slept  sweetly  all  night. 

"  The  owner  of  the  dog  told  me  the  next 
day  that  in  all  the  years  he  had  owned  him 
never  had  he  known  him  to  leave  his  mat 
at  night ;  but  for  two  hours  they  had  tried 
to  keep  him  in,  and  at  last,  fearing  they 
would  get  no  sleep  if  he  stay^,  they  opened 
the  door,  and  he  bounded  away  into  the 
storm  toward  our  house." 

The  lady  adds :  "  Now  by  what  instinct 
was  he  guided  ?  Did  he  know  that  the  one 
who  had  fed  and  petted  him  was  in  deep 
trouble?  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now, 
that  God  sent  him." 

To  the  above  we  add,  says  George  T. 
Angell,  publisher  of  Our  Dumb  Animals, 
that  the  more  we  study  the  animal  crea- 


tion— how  the  birds  return  to  their  nests 
every  spring — how  the  carrier  pigeons  and 
dogs  and  cats  find  their  way  (long  dis- 
tances) to  their  homes — how  mother  cows 
have  shown  anxiety  when  miles  away  from 
their  young  that  are  being  killed,  etc.,  etc.^ 
the  more  we  shall  be  fill^  with  wonder. — 
Zion  Herald, 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


BY   J.    N.    PATRICK. 


PUT  your  indolent,  restless,  pupils  to 
copying  selections  from  their  readers 
or  histories.  Require  them  to  copy  the 
same  selection  until  it  has  been  neatly  and 
correctly  copied.  Do  not  worry  about  the 
amount  of  work  copying  requires  of  them, 
nor  the  long  quiet  which  accompanies  the 
exercise.  Few  other  school  exercises  will 
do  as  much  for  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of 
good  English  and  the  study  of  habit 

Pupils  should  not  be  detained  after  the 
regular  school  hours  for  any  cause  whatso- 
ever. Detention  only  irritates  them.  Idle- 
ness cannot  be  cured  by  any  such  cheap 
device.  The  only  real  cure  for  poor  lessons 
is  industry,  and  the  only  way  to  get  an  idle 
pupil  to  study  is  to  interest  him.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  remedy  for  idleness  and  the 
consequent  poor  lessons  must  be  found  in 
the  teacher.  If  the  cheap  devices  of  un- 
trained and  incompetent  boys  and  girls 
should  change  idle  and  inattentive  pupils 
to  studious  and  attentive  ones,  the  science 
of  education  and  the  art  of  instruction 
would  be  easily  mastered. 

Concert  recitation  counts  for  little  or 
nothing.  It  divides  the  class  into  leaders 
and  followers.  It  masses  them.  Method 
should  individualize.  It  denies  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  shirkers  and 
the  inattentive.  If  used  at  all  it  should  be 
only  on  very  sleepy  occasions. 

A  teacher  who  speaks  in  a  tone  lower 
than  the  average  will  soon  have  followers 
among  his  pupils.  Teachers  should  speak 
distinctly  and  with  sufficient  energy  and 
volume  of  voice  to  be  heard  in  any  part 
of  an  ordinary  schoolroom.  Pupils  of  alt 
ages  imitate  their  teachers.  Teachers  are 
the  pupils'  ideals.  The  habits  which  pupils 
form  in  school  usually  accompanv  them 
throughout  life.  One  correct  habit  firmly 
fixed  in  early  life  is  more  valuable  than  a 
score  of  text-book  facts.  Correct  habits 
are  real  values.  The  aim  of  education  is 
right  conduct. 

Require  pupils  to  correct  their  own  mis- 
takes in  the  class.  Pupils  are  made  alert 
by  knowing  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
correct    their    mistakes.       The    only    safe 
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plan  is  to  call  on  the  blunderer  again  and 
require  him  to  correct  himself.  Make  the 
recitation  of  each  pupil  so  exhaustive  that 
he  will  soon  see  himself.  Do  not  feed  him 
with  questions,  but  draw  him  out.  The 
teacher  who  can  lead  an  indifferent  pupil 
to  see  himself,  understands  the  art  of  in- 
struction. No  pupil  was  ever  awakened 
from  a  schoolhouse  slumber  by  a  telling 
or  talking  teacher. 

Experience  is  valuable  only  when  it  is  of 
the  right  kind.  Experience  of  any  kind 
without  the  inspiration,  suggestion,  and 
guidance  of  high  ideals  is  always  destruc- 
tive. This  self-evident  fact  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Ex- 
perience is  often  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  teacher's  success.  Success  de- 
pends upon  ideals. 


OUR  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 


BY  JUDSON   D.   TRIMMER. 


r 'COMPARATIVELY  few  people  have 
v-/  any  idea  of  how  the  postoffice  depart-- 
ment  of  the  United  States  secures  its  rail- 
way mail  clerks,  in  fact,  most  people  do 
not  know  that  they  are  government  officials, 
but  suppose  they  are  employes  of  the  rail- 
road. 

In  January,  1883,  congress  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  civil  service  law,  which 
established  a  civil  service  commission. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers, not  more  than  two  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  was  to  establish  within 
certain  branches  of  the  United  States  ser- 
vice a  merit  system  whereby  appointments 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
fitness. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  this  law  appointments  to  the  office  of 
railway  mail  clerk  were  made  on  recom- 
mendation of  a  congressman  or  United 
States  senator  and  given  in  return  for  ser- 
vices rendered  the  successful  candidates 
during  political  campaigns,  and  with  the 
repeated  changes  occasioned  by  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  to  election  of  congress- 
men, the  mail  service  suffered  as  each 
newly  elected  congressman  rewarded  many 
of  his  friends  with  these  appointments,  and 
men  who  had  formerly  learned  the  business 
were  thrown  out  of  office.  Mails  were 
greatly  delayed  and  mis-sent,  as  many  times 
appointments  were  given  to  physically  in- 
competent, uneducated  men,  who  were  very 
slow  to  learn,  which  hampered  good  service 
to  a  great  extent.  It  became  apparent  that 
certain  educational  and  physical  tests  of 
an  applicant's   ability  would  be  necessary 


before  the  business  of  forwarding  the  mails 
could  be  carried  on  smoothly. 

The  postoffice  department  now  requires 
as  able-bodied  men  for  the  railway  mail 
service  as  the  war  department  does  for  the 
army.  All  applicants  for  examination  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  not  more  than 
thirty-five.  As  the  work  is  very  severe  and 
exacting,  physical  examinations  are  re- 
quired and  must  be  made  by  reputable 
physicians  who  are  graduates  of  recognized 
medical  schools.  The  applicant  must  not 
weight  less  than  135  pounds,  and  must  be  at 
least  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  not 
lacking,  physically,  in  any  particular.  Any 
applicant  who  has  any  of  the  following 
defects  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the 
civil  service  examination :  Loss  or  crippling 
of  a  hand,  arm,  leg  or  foot;  loss  of  an  eye 
or  the  use  of  glasses  for  any  reason;  rup- 
ture in  any  degree ;  variococile  in  any  form ; 
heart  disease  or'  defective  hearing,  speech 
or  sight.  Any  applicant  who  attempts  to  de- 
ceive in  height,  weight  or  age  will  be  barred 
from  all  future  examinations.  Persons 
who  are  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  to  excess,  or  anyone 
who  has  made  a  false  statement  or  is  guilty 
of  fraud  or  deceit  in  connection  with  his 
application,  or  who  has  been  guilty  of  crime 
or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct  will  not 
be  examined. 

Examinations  are  usually  held  twice  a 
year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  are  held 
in  two  or  more  places  in  each  state,  appli- 
cants always  being  notified  by  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission  where  and  when  to  appear. 
The  examination  is  of  the  second  grade 
and  consists  of: 

Spelling. — ^Twenty  words  of  average  dif- 
ficulty. 

Arithmetic. — Five  problems  covering 
simple  addition,  subtraction,  division,  multi- 
plication and  common  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. 

Letter  writing. — The  competitor  being 
required  to  write  a  letter  of  not  less  than 
150  words  on  one  of  two  given  subjects. 
This  exercise  is  designed  to  test  the  com- 
petitor's knowledge  of  simple  English  and 
general  intelligence. 

Copying. — Simply  to  copy  a  printed  para- 
graph. 

Geography  of  the  United  States. — Five 
questions  on  the  location  of  important 
cities,  capes,  rivers,  bays,  bounding  states, 
etc. 

Systems  of  transportation. — ^This  exer- 
cise consists  of  questions  on  short  routes, 
junction  points,  etc.,  in  the  states  that  form 
the  railway  mail  division  of  which  each 
competitor  is  a  resident. 

Reading    addresses. — The    competitor   is 
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taken  into  an  adjoining  room  and  is  ex- 
amined individually  by  being  required  to 
read  aloud  the  names  and  addresses  on 
twenty-five  postal  cards  in  as  much  less 
time  than  five  minutes  as  is  possible.  The 
writing  is  very  hard  to  read  and  much  re- 
sembles the  trail  of  a  fly  that  had  fallen 
into  an  inkwell. 

Applicants  are  required  to  finish  their 
examination  in  five  hours  and  must  make 
a  general  average  of  70  per  cent,  to  become 
eligible  for  appointment.  Notice  of  stand- 
ing is  always  sent  to  each  person  examined, 
whether  they  are  successful  or  fail  to  pass. 
The  names  of  all  those  who  stand  above  70 
per  cent,  are  placed  on  the  register  of 
eligibles,  the  highest  appearing  first,  the 
others  following  in  order.  The  period  of 
eligibility  for  appointments  is  one  year 
from  the  date  of  entering  the  name  on  the 
register,  which  entry  is  made  soon  after 
the  examination  papers  have  been  marked. 
Successfully  passing  the  examination  does 
not  insure  appointment.  As  the  highest 
mark  is  100  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  that 
gives  eligibility  is  70,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  nearer  a  mark  is  to  100  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  person's  name  may  be 
reached  within  the  period  of  eligibility.  As 
the  number  of  persons  examined  for  this 
position  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber appointed,  only  those  who  stand  high 
on  the  registers  have  any  prospect  of  ap-  , 
pointment.  It  is  said  that  those  who  have 
grades  below  88  per  cent,  have  but  little  ' 
hope  of  a  position. 

When  appointment  is  made  it  usually  ' 
carries  with  it  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum. 
After  the  appointee  has  served  not  less 
than  six  full  months  and  learned  certain 
work  he  is  promoted  to  grade  two  and  $900 
per  annum.  Each  promotion  thereafter  ad- 
vances him  one  grade  and  increases  his 
salary  $100  per  annum  until  he  reaches 
grade  five  at  $1,500  per  annum. 

In  a  short  time  after  enterinsr  the  service 
these  men  develop  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
memorizing,  and  they  have  at  the  end  of 
their  tongues  more  knowledge  concerning 
their  particular  line  of  work  than  is  re- 
quired in  any  other  profession,   trade  or 
occupation.    Most  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  service  three  years  or  more  will  have 
learned   more   than    12,000  postoffices   and  I 
would  be  prepared  to  tell  you  instantly  how  \ 
to  send  a  letter  to  almost  any  part  of  the  j 
earth  and  have  it  go  by  the  quickest  possible  i 
route.    They  are  acquainted  with  the  train 
schedules  of  several  states  and  know  all  the 
connections  made  by  other  roads  as  well  as 
those  on  their  own  line. 

Postal  rules  and  re^^ations  are  very 
strict,  and  they  are  so  rigidly  enforced  that 
no  one  except  postal  officials  and  railroad 


men  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  are 
permitted  in  the  mail  cars,  and  for  this 
reason  the  outside  world  does  not  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  g^eat  amount  of 
work  these  men  perform  or  of  the  perfect 
system  by  which  the  mails  are  forwarded. 
For  the  reason  that  the  nature  of  their 
work  is  so  exacting  and  is  performed  in 
crowded  quarters,  under  many  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  study  necessary  to  keep  informed 
on  the  hundreds  of  changes  occurring,  clerks 
are  required  to  be  on  duty  only  about  half 
the  time,  the  greater  portion  of  them  work- 
ing six  days,  then  having  six  days  for  rest 
and  study. 

The  personnel  of  the  service  is  made  up 
of  men  from  all  walks  of  life,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  those  who  have  entered 
since  the  civil  service  rule  has  been  adopted 
were  formerly  teachers  in  country  schools. 
They  undoubtedly  realize  that  $800  a  year 
to  start,  and  gradual  promotion  to  $1,500, 
is  a  much  greater  sum  than  they  could  earn 
teaching  during  the  winter  months  and 
working  on  the  farm  or  at  an  equallv  unre- 
munerative  employment  in  summer,  and  it 
is  said  they  make  excellent  clerks.  They 
pass  the  examination,  usually,  with  higher 
grades  than  those  who  are  not  so  fresh 
from  school,  and  who  have  forgotten  rules 
and  methods  necessary  to  pass  the  educa- 
tional tests  required  to  secure  appointment. 
— Middle  West  Advocate, 


LIFE  ON  THE  SUMMER  ISLES. 

BECAUSE  the  Bermuda  Islands  lie  with- 
in 680  miles  of  New  York,  they  have 
been  kept  bristling  with  English  soldiers 
and  sailors,  guns  and  ships,  says  the 
World's  Work,  All  these  soldiers  have  had 
to  be  fed,  paid  and  lodged,  and  so  the  gentle 
Bermudans  have  sat  comfortably  at  home 
and  prospered  by  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  sent  by  the  mother  country.  At 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  ap- 
parently occurred  to  the  British  powers  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  war  with 
the  United  States,  so  ships  and  men  were 
sent  home  to  attend  to  other  matters — ^to 
the  great  loss  of  Bermudan  revenue. 

There  are  practically  no  taxes  in  these 
wonderful  islands,  not  even  on  the  land  or 
for  roads — which,  by  the  way,  are  superb. 
The  only  tax  I  could  discover  was  what  is 
called  a  parish  tax,  which  means  that  if 
you  go  to  the  Establishd  Church  you  pay 
a  few  shillings  a  year  to  support  it.  The 
tourist  agent  speaks  of  Bermuda  as  the 
"  Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose,"  which  is 
correct  enough,  since  lillies  are  grown  by 
the  acre,   for  the  bulbs,  which  American 
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florists  force  into  Easter  blooms,  and  of 
roses  there  is  a  plenty  the  year  around. 
Really  the  onion  and  the  potato  extract  the 
most  wealth  from  the  land. 

The  farmer  grows  from  one  to  four  crops 
a  year  of  many  of  her  products.  Cultiva- 
tion is  confined  chiefly  to  the  hollows  where 
the  soil  has  accumulated  in  pockets  over  the 
coral  beds  which  form  the  islands.  The 
soil  in  most  places  is  not  more  than  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  a  mellow  loam  which 
looks  like  finely  powdered  cocoa.  Truck 
farming  is  scarcely  considered.  Potatoes 
and  onions  and  lily  bulbs  are  too  easily 
raised  and  several  hundred  and  even  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  profit  may  be 
made  from  a  single  acre.  But  with  prices 
falling  and  the  Texans  growing  vast  quan- 
tities of  onions,  Bermuda  will  eventually 
have  to  turn  to  other  crops. 

The  working  farmer  here  is  the  Portu- 
guese. He  was  imported  as  a  farm  laborer, 
but  by  thrift  and  good  management  has 
become  a  tenant  instead  of  a  hired  man,  and 
now  raises  certainly  half  if  not  more  than 
half  the  crops  of  Bermuda.  The  negro  is 
not  the  problem  he  is  in  our  own  Southern 
States.  Of  the  17,000  souls  on  the  islands 
about  60  or  70  per  cent,  are  negroes.  They 
are  law  abiding  and  remarkably  indus- 
trious citizens,  on  the  average  very  well 
educated  by  the  colony,  and  they  surprise  a 
stranger  by  speaking  with  the  accent  of  an 
Englishman,  with  little  of  no  negro  dialect. 

When  the  Bermudan  wishes  to  build  a 
house  he  removes  from  the  site  the  top 
soil,  which  will  probably  not  be  above  ten 
inches  thick,  perhaps  less.  Under  this  is 
a  coral  limestone  a  little  harder  to  cut  than 
cheese.  Instead  of  digging  this  out  with 
pick  and  shovel  he  saws  it  into  blocks,  sets 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  excavated  his  cellar  the  blocks  are  hard 
stone  fit  to  be  made  into  the  walls  of  his 
house.  He  mixes  a  little  cement  and  lime 
with  his  shavings  and  all  his  materials  are 
at  hand.  These  cool  stone  houses,  lime- 
washed  a  dazzling  white,  shine  out  through 
the  deep  green  juniper  trees  and  stand  on 
the  rocky  shores  above  the  wonderful  ultra- 
marine blue  water  with  its  thousand  iri- 
descent hues,  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
panorama  of  beauty.  Hedges  of  oleander 
which  grow  to  be  veritable  trees  divide  the 
farms  as  stone  walls  or  rail  fences  do  those 
in  New  England,  and  in  April  the  islands, 
from  the  sea,  are  buried  under  pink  bloom. 

The  affairs  of  Bermuda  are  practically 
in  the  hands  of  a  house  of  assembly,  elected 
by  the  people  and  serving  without  pay  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  though  they  do  receive 
a  fee  of  eight  shillings  for  carriage  hire — 
there  being  neither  railway,  trolley  nor 
automobile  in  this  peaceful  land. 


AGRICULTURE  THE  HOPE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 


FOOD  SUPPLY  THE  MAIN  PROBLEM. 

SPEAKING  to  the  thousands  gathered  at 
the  opening  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  President  J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Company,  asserted  that 
in  agriculture  alone  lies  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  half  a  century  from  now.  Im- 
mediately after  the  dedication  of  the  splen- 
did new  amphitheatre,  which  seats  7,000 
persons,  Mr.  Hill  was  introduced  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson.    He  said  in  part: 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  more 
than  a  million  people  a  year  from  abroad, 
nearly  all  of  them  men  and  women  who 
must  work  for  a  living,  labor  outside  of 
the  cities  was  never  as  scarce  or  wages  as 
high  as  at  the  present  time.  Immigration 
lingers  in  the  great  centres  and  adds  to  the 
difficulties  attending  employment.  Farm- 
ers besiege  the  employment  agencies  in 
vain,  and  offer  the  lazy  tramp  a  sum  for  a 
day's  work  in  the  field  unheard  of  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  situation 
grows  more  embarrassing  yearly.  Hours 
of  labor  are  being,  reduced  in  some  of  the 
States  for  farms  as  well  as  shop  hands. 
Men  are  scarcer  as  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation to  the  cities  grows  more  pronounced. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  year's  mag- 
nificent crop  will  be  either  reduced  m 
quality  or  altogether  lost  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  labor  to  handle  it 
properly.  The  country  needs  more  work- 
ers on  the  soil. 

Not  to  turn  the  stranger  away,  but  to 
direct  him  to  the  farm  instead  of  the  city; 
not  to  watch  with  fear  a  possible  increase 
of  the  birth  rate,  but  to  use  every  means  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  and  to  send 
youths  from  the  city  to  swell  the  depleted 
ranks  of  agricultural  industry,  is  the  neces- 
sary task  of  a  well-advised  political  econ- 
omy and  an  intelligent  patriotism. 

Within  twenty  years  we  must  bouse  and 
employ  in  some  fashion  50,000,000  of  addi- 
tional population ;  and  by  the  middle  of  this 
century  there  will  be  approximately  two 
and  a-half  times  as  many  people  in  the 
United  States  as  there  are  to-day.  No  na- 
tion in  history  was  ever  confronted  with 
a  sterner  question  than  this  certain  pros- 
pect set  before  us.  Our  one  resource  is 
the  productivity  of  the  soil.  The  reckless 
distribution  of  the  public  land;  its  division 
among  all  the  greedy  who  chose  to  ask  for 
it;  the  appropriation  of  large  areas  for 
grazing  purposes,  have  absorbed  much  of 
the  national  heritage.  Only  one-half  of  the 
land  in   private  ownership  is  now  tilled. 
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That  tillage  does  not  produce  one-half  of 
what  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield,  with- 
out losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility.  Yet  the 
waste  of  our  treasure  has  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  soil  for  produc- 
tiTC  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more 
than  it  should  have  done  in  five  centuries 
of  use. 

The  single  intelligent  advice  on  practical 
lines  made  by  public  authority  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  is  the  reclama- 
tion law.  Initiated  and  inspired  and  paid 
for  by  a  few  Western  railway  companies, 
it  provides  for  a  real  addition  to  the  source 
of  food  supply  and  the  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment 

Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  is  something  almost  un- 
known in  the  United  States.  In  manufac- 
tures we  have  come  to  consider  small 
economies  so  carefully  that  the  utilization 
of  something  formerly  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heap  makes  the  difference  between  a 
profit  and  bankruptcy.  In  farming  we  are 
satisfied  with  a  sn^l  yield  at  the  expense  of 
the  most  rapid  soil  deterioration.  When 
we  have  added  to  the  national  export  trade 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  annum  the  country 
rings  with  self-congratulation  and  we  de- 
mand the  plaudits  of  the  world  If  a 
process  for  extracting  metallic  wealth  from 
rocks  were  to  be  discovered  to-morrow, 
such  as  to  insure  the  country  an  added 
volume  of  a  billion  dollars  in  wealth  every 
year,  the  nation  would  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Yet  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when 
ccmipared  with  the  possibilities  of  agricul- 
tural development  in  the  United  States. 

Failing  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
hour  or  to  appreciate  the  moral  to  which 
they  point,  what  fortune  must  await  us? 
Within  twenty  years  125,000,000  people, 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  over 
200,000,000  must  find  room  and  food  and 
employment  within  the  United  States. 
Where  are  they  to  live?  What  are  they  to 
do?  By  that  time  out  mineral  resources 
will  have  been  so  nearly  exhausted  that 
the  industries  related  to  them  must  fall  into 
a  minor  place.  By  that  time  it  is  apparent 
that  our  dream  of  conquest  of  the  world 
markets  will  be  a  bursted  bubble.  Mr. 
Harold  Boice  has  demonstrated  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Orient,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Japan  and  China,  with  their  imita- 
tive quality,  their  proved  ability  to  operate 
modem  machinery  and  to  create  it  in  their 
own  workshops  after  once  using  it,  their 
enormous  supply  of  coal  and  iron,  their 
limitless  cheap  labor  and  their  patience,  like 
that  of  Fate,  are  prepared  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  future. 

It  is  m  mathematical  fact  that  within 
twenty  years,  under  present  conditions,  our 


wheat  crop  will  not  be  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  and  seed,  without  leaving  a 
bushel  for  export.  Let  us  be  warned  in 
time.  On  every  side  there  is  menace  if  our 
national  activity  be  not  reorganized  on  the 
basis  of  the  old-fashioned  common  sense. 
The  safety  valve  for  older  peoples  has  been 
found  in  emigration.  Their  very  relief  has 
contributed  to  our  danger.  The  United 
States  can  not  follow  their  example.  It  is 
against  the  genius  of  our  people,  and,  be- 
sides, the  circle  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  closed.  At  home  the  problem  must  be 
worked  out,  and  its  terms  have  been  clearly 
stated. 

If  we  are  to  walk  safely  in  the  way  of 
wisdom,  there  is  much  to  be  done.  It  is 
time  to  begin.  There  must  be  a  national 
revolt  against  the  worship  of  manufacture 
and  trade  as  the  only  forms  of  progressive 
activity,  and  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  people  that  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  is  the  natural  and  most  desirable  oc- 
cupation for  man,  to  which  every  other  is 
subsidiary,  and  to  which  all  else  must  in 
the  end  yield. 


DISREGARD  FOR  LAW. 


SUPT.   J.   M.   GREENWOOD. 


WE  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  that  teach- 
ing that  has  been  gradually  growing 
up  in  the  public  mind  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century — the  disregard  of  law  and 
order.  A  sentimental  feeling  fostered  in 
many  homes  is  that  it  is  fair  to  do  question- 
able things  relating  to  business  transac- 
tions, provided  one  is  not  found  out.  Dis- 
regard and  evasion  of  law,  by  hook  and 
crook,  are  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
evils  that  threaten  our  homes  and  our  na- 
tion. 

Home  teaching  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  of  which  we  complain,  because  it 
is  the  fashion  to  overlook  childish  way- 
wardness and  wilfulness,  and  to  neglect  to 
enforce  obedience  to  authority.  In  many 
homes  the  children  defy  the  parents,  and 
in  some  a  maudlin  sentimentality  is  prac- 
ticed so  that  when  the  child  enters  school 
it  is  a  law  unto  itself.  Honesty  and  obedi- 
ence are  very  old-fashioned  virtues,  but 
they  are  very  excellent  ones.  If  this 
national  disease  is  to  be  cured,  we  must  go 
to  the  very  root  of  it — ^to  the  homes,  where 
the  children  must  be  taught  to  respect  and 
obey  regularly-constituted  authority.  When 
proper  discipline  is  enforced  in  the  homes, 
school  discipline  is  more  easily  maintained 
without  friction.  A  school  is  a  place  in 
which  each  pupil  should  do  his  best  work 
quietly,  and  without  interference. 
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I  am  not  an  advocate  of  harsh  and  stern 
measures  nor  an  advocate  of  brutality  in 
order  to  enforce  discipline,  but  the  old- 
time  firmness  is  far  better  than  the  law- 
less sentimentality  indulged  in  by  many  mis- 
guided parents  of  the  present.  No  child 
will  die  because  it  is  taught  to  obey  at 
home  and  in  school.  It  is  better  for  him 
to  behave  than  to  become  a  bold,  defiant 
braggart  or  worse  still,  a  bully  or  a  sneak. 
Unless  proper  discipline  is  maintained  and 
enforced,  the  homes  and  the  schools  are 
simply  hot-beds  of  anarchy.  If  the  public 
press,  in  connection  with  the  schools,  will 
insist  that  the  American  child,  as  well  as 
the  grown  man,  must  obey  all  needful  laws 
and  regulations,  then  public  sentiment 
would  soon  tone  itself  up  to  a  wise  and 
rational  system  of  child  management.  Un- 
der such  influences  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  establish  the  right  kind  of  obedi- 
ence in  the  schools  and  homes.  But  to 
make  a  hero  of  an  unruly,  vicious  child  is 
to  ruin  him  forever.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  duty  of  public  officials  to  bring 
offenders  to  judgment,  but  we  forget  just 
how  a  wilful  child  may  become  a  criminal 
when  we  anathematize  the  teacher  who 
tries  to  save  the  boy. 

It  is  pre-eminently  on  the  side  of  the  will 
that  our  entire  system  of  educating  children 
needs  strengthening.  Education  should 
teach  self-control.  When  one  has  complete 
possession  of  himself,  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  greatest  gift  this  earth  confers.  To  be 
self-possessed,  patient,  firm,  judicial,  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  be  governed  by  reason, 
to  waive  immediate  prospective  benefits  in 
the  interest  of  higher  and  better  things  in 
the  future,  to  be  calm  in  adversity  and  deep 
sorrow,  to  face  difficulties  and  calumnies 
unmoved,  having  the  consciousness  of  right 
on  one's  side,  are  among  the  best  assets 
of  the  genuinely  educated  man  or  woman. 
Character  is  not  the  inspiration  of  genius; 
it  is  building  up  line  upon  line,  with  faith 
in  the  true  and  the  right.  With  the  in- 
dividual, it  all  depends  upon  the  life  he 
has  lived  and  the  life  he  has  determined  to 
live.  If  the  teacher  or  pupil  decides  to 
make  self-service,  instead  of  public  service, 
the  goal  of  achievement,  disaster  is  sure  to 
follow. 

Crises  and  emergencies  arise  in  the  lives 
of  all,  and  unless  one  has  the  foundation 
principles  thoroughly  imbedded  and  rock- 
ribbed  in  his  mental  constitution,  he  is 
easily  broken  into  fragments  and  crushed. 
It  is  the  spirit  in  one  that  keeps  his  head 
above  the  waves  and  his  vision  clear.  The 
world  wants  steady  workers,  not  the  do- 
nothings  who  act  as  figure  heads.  The 
intelligent,  busy  men  who  are  efficient  in 
service,  are  all  needed  wherever  they  may 


be.  Great  interests  do  not  manage  them- 
selves, not  even  in  Kansas  City.  Too  many 
boys  and  young  men  arc  white-livered 
quitters.  They  lack  grit,  determination, 
will  power,  iron  in  the  blood.  They  won't 
stick  I  Too  much  plastering  down  the  hair 
in  the  middle,  too  many  smokers,  too  many 
costly  and  frivolous  habits  that  spell  ruin 
large !  The  old  spirit  of  heroic  determina- 
tion is  lacking.  They  fail  to  realize  that 
every  successful  man  has  force  of  char- 
acter and  is  endowed  with  energy.  Only 
the  resolute,  hardy,  disciplined  man  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  storms  and  trials  of  life.  Up 
and  at  it  early  and  late,  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  youth  and  every  man  who 
expects  to  put  his  life  outside  the  zero 
column. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
in  our  entire  educational  system,  from  the 
nursery  through  the  post-graduate  woiic  in 
our  best  universities,  is  that  the  teachers 
and  professors  carry  too  much  of  the  loads 
for  the  learners — that  they  explain  and 
direct  and  lift  the  learners  over  too  many 
hard  places.  The  best  start  is  certainly 
given  in  the  lowest  primary  work,  but 
primary  methods  are  continued  too  long 
and  carried  too  high  up.  A  child  should 
not  always  be  a  baby.  Instead  of  the 
pupil's  doing  his  own  thinking  for  himself, 
the  teacher  sets  the  thinking,  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  and  then  does  it,  the  child  remain- 
ing the  passive  recipient  The  text-books, 
too,  are  got  up  to  make  everything  as  easy 
as  possible,  a  sort  of  bicycle  road  from 
which  every  stone  and  earth  knob  have 
been  removed.  The  pupils  are  slid  over 
the  hard  places  so  easily  that  they  really 
do  not  get  hold  of  anything  thoroughly 
enough  to  understand  it.  The  American 
teachers  do  not  only  the  thinking,  but  very 
nearly  all  the  work  for  the  pupils,  as  com- 
pared with  the  European  teachers. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  this 
question.  If  one  looks  for  a  moment  at 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  a  modem  up- 
to-date  elementary  or  high  school,  he  is 
confounded  at  the  outlay  in  most  of  them 
in  the  way  of  relief  maps,  the  botanioU, 
zoological,  and  geological  specimens  labeled 
ready  for  examination,  or  awaiting  inspec- 
tion and  investigation.  Colored  maps, 
plates,  and  all  the  improvements  added  to 
kindergarten,  class-room,  and  laboratory- 
all  there  to  arouse  the  praises  of  the  par- 
ents, the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  cloy  the  senses  of  the  pupils.  Equip- 
ments are  to  be  seen  at  a  glance  as  are 
billboard  advertisements.  Everything  is  so 
well  illustrated  and  so  simplified,  that  all 
the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
see,  and  his  ears  to  listen,  and  literaJly  he 
drinks  it  all  in  and  becomes  a  scholar  with- 
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oat  an  effort.  Yet  this  will  not  educate. 
What  I  would  emphasize  is,  that  an  educa* 
tion  made  so  easy  is  no  education.  It  is 
a  make-believe.  There  are  no  short  cuts 
to  learning  a  subject  Get  wise  quick  is 
a  fallacy,  the  same  in  education  as  in  busi- 
ness. Illustrations  are  helps,  but  they  can 
never  take  the  place  of  long-continued  toil. 
I  quote  the  following  sound  advice  from 
an  English  schoolmaster  who  has  been 
looking  for  ten  years  into  American 
schools : 

"Unquestionably  such  misuse  is  made 
when  a  teacher,  setting  a  problem  that  in- 
volves a  sphere  and  chords,  takes  from  his 
desk  a  glass  ball  pierced  at  different  points, 
and  draws  two  wires  through  it  at  the  proper 
angles.  The  pupil  who  cannot  draw  with 
compasses  a  line  upon  his  paper  plane  that 
in  his  minds'  eye  is  a  perfect  globe,  will  be 
harmed,  not  helped,  by  all  the  glass  globes 
ever  blown. 

"The  *pony'  is  the  worst  possible 
mount  for  the  youthful  traveler  toward  the 
mountain  tops  of  knowledge.  No  human 
being  ever  learned  Latin  or  Greek  from  an 
'interlinear.'  But  no  unbiased  observer 
can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  impatient 
American  spirit,  desirous  of  concrete  re- 
sults in  return  for  the  least  posssible  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  toil,  is  apparent  in 
matters  educational  as  well  as  industrial. 
"  'Above  all,  not  too  much  teaching.  The 
essence  of  scientific  progress  is  the  well- 
worn  method  of  trial  and  failure.  It  is 
simply  horrible  to  think  of  the  travesty  of 
teaching  in  vogue  in  some  of  our  colleges, 
where  everything  is  provided,  and  where 
the  students  add  one  solution  to  another  by 
word  of  command  and  record  their  results 
in  special  note-books  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  What  do  they  learn?  To  obey? 
That  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
nursery.  Manipulation?  Manipulation 
consists  in  constructing  what  is  required, 
not  in  using  what  is  given.  I  had  rather 
see  a  youth  commit  the  Aeneid  to  heart 
than  carry  out  such  time-wasting,  soul-de- 
stroying routine  operations.  The  first  may 
result  in  a  strong  memory;  the  second  is 
fatal  to  originality.' " 

To  develop  a  strong  body  and  a  vigorous 
mind  depends  upon  exercise  and  "  exercise 
must  bring  fatigue  and  soreness  before  the 
child's  frame  can  grow  into  symmetrical 
strength  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew.  It 
can  be  fed  and  pinched  and  patted  into 
plumpness.  But  it  is  exercise  only,  taken 
regularly  and  gradually  increased  in 
severity  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  in- 
structors, that  makes  the  athlete.  What  is 
true  of  the  sound  body,  is  true  of  the  sound 
brain.  'Education  made  easy*  can  only 
make  stunted  or  flabby  minds." 


The  Japanese,  who  have  the  admiration 
of  the  entire  world  to-day,  do  not  deceive 
themselves  concerning  this  vital  feature  of 
national  development.  Professor  John 
Perry,  former  president  of  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  who  is  visit- 
ing this  country  after  a  service  of  four 
years  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  attributes 
the  advance  of  Japan  among  the  nations 
largely  to  its  system  of  education.  He 
says: 

"  I  have  heard  the  remark  that  Japanese 

officials   have   been   making   over   here   in 

I  America,  at  banauets  and  elsewhere,  that 

Japan  is  the  intellectual  child  of  America. 

!  Nothinpf  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Japan  is  about  one  thousand  years  in  ad- 

I  vance  of  England,  and,  I  fear,  of  America, 

I  too.     It  is  a  question  whether  we  will  ever 

catch  up  with  her. 

I      "  In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  are  not 

imitators.    They  are  originators,  strikingly 

prone  to  original  investigation.    You  must 

I  remember  that  their  civilization  began  long 

I  before  ours  did.     I  had  not  long  been  a 

.  professor   with    Japanese   students    in    my 

classes  before  I  made  a  striking  discovery. 

,  I  discovered  that  while  the  American  or 

I  English    youth    is    reading    romances,    the 

Japanese    man    is    reading    Macaulay    and 

j  Herbert  Spencer.    Common  sense  and  sub- 

i  tlety,  those  are  the  most  pronounced  char- 

I  acteristics    of    thie    Japanese    mind.    They 

'  read  and  study  what  I  fear  the  English  and 

American  youth  knows  he  ought  to  study 

and    don't.    They    actually    spurn    trash. 

'  They  are  serious-minded." 

A   DEEPER   MEANING  TO   LIFE. 

,       In  another  place  I  have  stated  that  the 
critical  period  in  a  boy's  life  is  from  four- 
'  teen  to  eighteen.     My  thought  is  that  the 
human  mind  naturally  passes  through  three 
I  distinct  stages  from  the  high  school  period 
onward,  and  if  the  pupil's  attitude  toward 
I  the  deeper  meaning  of  life  is  arrested  in 
I  either    the    first    or    second    stage    of    its 
progress,    the    result    is    most    disastrous. 
The  natural  sciences  occupying  so  large  a 
'  sphere  of  the  learner's  thoughts,  be  begins 
■  his  career  as  a  philosopher  in  that  blind 
:  kind  of  faith  that  leads  straight  to  material- 
ism, which  to  him  is  now  an  image  of  a 
I  soulless,     sensuous,     senseless    mechanism, 
'  based  on  mechanical  laws  that  crush  and 
grind  to  powder.     Here  he  takes  refuge  in 
a  blind  mechanical  force  that  has  no  will 
of  its  own. 
I      The    second    stage    is    simply    a    higher 
transition.     The  intellect  now  begins  a  re- 
morseless series  of  separations,  obstinately 
separating  all  its  inquiries,  as  one  puts  it, 
from  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  essence  and 
destiny  of  men,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  re- 
solve all  kinds  of  perplexing  and  visionary 
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puzzles  before  it  settles  down  finally  to  the 
simple  kind  of  faith  that  unites  the  phi- 
losopher and  little  child.  This  second  stage 
may  not  clarify  itself,  and  then  we  have 
the  erring,  but  pure-thoughted  visionary, 
striving  on  this  earth  to  separate  soul  and 
body,  till  innocence  is  led  astray  by  a  phan- 
tom, and  reason  is  lost  in  space  between 
earth  and  star. 

Hence  to  the  first  rudimentary  life  of 
man,  th^  mere  animal,  with  its  impressions, 
appetites,  passions,  movements,  organic  in 
their  origin  and  nature  and  ruled  by  neces- 
sity, must  be  added  the  second  or  human 
life  as  it  emerges  from  free  will  and  con- 
sciousness, a  union  of  mind  and  matter. 

Still  a  something  is  wanting,  which 
neither  of  these  two  conditions  explains. 
This  "  last,  grand,  self-completing  thinker  " 
reaches  the  conclusion  of  life  of  man  in 
man's  soul,  and  this  enables  man  to  think 
that  there  is  another  happiness,  another 
wisdom,  another  perfection  of  which  hu- 
man beings  are  susceptible  of  enjoying.  If 
the  pupil  has  now  passed  through  the  first 
and  second  planes  of  thinking,  and  he  fails 
to  comprehend  this  highest  principle,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  circle  of 
his  thought,  and  the  parent  finds,  when  too 
late,  that  his  child  has  landed  nowhere  in 
his  moral  and  spiritual  aspirations.  The 
saddest  sight  the  mind  ever  beheld  is  a 
human  life  on  the  moral  side  all  charred 
and  ruined.  The  powers  that  had  been 
originally  of  rare  order  abused,  the  energies 
that  dare,  the  faculties  that  discover,  turned 
to  evil;  but  when  the  moral  nature  has 
failed  to  dominate  the  mental,  defective 
veneration  of  all  that  is  great  or  good,  a 
cynical  disdain  of  what  is  right  and  just, 
in  fine,  a  great  intellect,  misguided,  then 
perverted,  and  now  falling  into  decay,  with 
the  body  in  imposing  ruins!  Life,  then,  is 
the  great  schoolmaster,  and  experience  is 
the  mighty  volume.  Shall  we  not  lead  ever 
to  higher  and  better  things?  All  advance- 
ment must  be  by  ideas  and  work.  Shall  we 
not  advance  ? — N,  Y,  School  Journal. 


HIS    FIRST   DAY   AT    SCHOOL.* 

She  lost  her  little  boy  to-day, 
Her  eyes  were  moist  and  sweet 
And  tender,  when  he  went  away 
To  hurry  down  the  street. 
She  stood  there  for  the  longest  while 
And  watched  and  watched  him ;  then 
She  said — and  tried  to  force  a  smile, 
"He'll  not  come  back  again." 

♦  A  beautiful  little  poem,  which  teachers 
should  read  many  times.  We  should  then  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  making  an  adequate  return 
to  the  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  baby. 


Inside  the  house  her  tears  would  come ; 

She  sank  into  a  chair, 

And  sobbed  above  the  battered  drum 

And  trumpet  hanging  there. 

The  sunshine  stole  into  the  place, 

It  only  made  her  sad 

With  thinking  of  the  pretty  grace 

His  baby  tresses  had. 

She  minded  all  his  little  ways; 

She  went  to  see  his  crib 

Up  in  the  attic,  then  to  gaze 

At  platter,  spoon  and  bib. 

And  all  the  trinkets  he  had  thought 

So  fair  to  look  upon. 

Each  one  of  them  this  murmur  brought : 

"  My  little  boy  has  gone." 

She  wandered  through  the  house  all  day 

To  come  on  things  hc*d  left, 

And  oh !  she  missed  his  romping  plays 

And  felt  herself  bereft. 

When  he  came  home  with  shining  eyes 

To  tell  of  school's  delight. 

She  kissed  and  held  him  motherwise 

With  something  of  affright. 

This  is  the  pain  in  mothers*  hearts 

When  school  days  have  begun, 

Each  knows  the  little  boy  departs 

And  baby  days  arc  done. 

Each  mother  fain  would  close  her  eyes 

And  hush  the  calling  bell, 

For  somehow  in  its  tone  she  aears 

The  sounding  of  a  knell. — Anonymous. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


IF  there  be  any  truth  in  the  oft-quoted 
adage — "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school," — ^there  is  an  equal  amount  of  truth 
in  its  logical  counterpart — "As  is  the  su- 
perintendent, so  is  the  teacher."  There 
is  an  idea  entirely  too  prevalent  that  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  can  accom- 
plish but  little  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools  of  the  county.  As  the  result  of  this 
conception,  too  many  superintendents  con- 
fine themselves  to  duties  that  are  purely 
clerical.  They  are  time-keepers  and  book- 
keepers, rather  than  school  inspectors  and 
supervisors.  If  the  work  is  simply  clerical, 
it  will  be  better  to  abolish  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  assign  that  kind  of 
work  to  a  clerk.  In  the  larger  and  more 
populous  counties  of  the  state,  the  duties 
of  the  county  superintendent  are  heavy,  and 
if  he  is  competent  to  lead  and  direct  the 
teachers  under  his  charge,  he  has  little 
time  for  clerical  work.  In  such  cases  the 
superintendent  should,  by  all  means,  be 
provided  with  a  clerk  who  would  relieve 
him  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  the 
office,  and  thus  enable  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  arran?ement  of  courses  of  study, 
grading  the  schools  and  improving  the 
teachers  of  the  county. 
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If  the  superintendent  is  an  enthusiastic 
stadent  of  the  best  method  of  teaching,  his 
teachers  will  be  also.  If  he  reads  educa- 
tional journals  and  from  time  to  time  calls 
their  attention  to  aids  or  methods  suggested, 
the  teachers  will  become  interested  in  pro- 
fessional literature.  If  the  superintendent 
has  stopped  growing  or  has  reached  his 
ideal  and  is  satisfied  with  it,  his  teachers 
will  soon  become  professional  dwarfs  and 
will  regard  every  progressive  effort  as  a 
personal  insult  to  their  dignity.  "  As  is  the 
superintendent,  so  is  the  teacher,"  and  nat- 
urally, so  must  be  the  school. — Educational 
Exchange. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH? 

BY  K.  P.  RANDALL. 


THE  two  principal  factors  of  school  are 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  deter- 
mining factor  is  the  pupil.  There  are  many 
essentials  connected  with  him.  His  nature 
and  his  needs  must  be  known,  understood, 
and  considered.  The  teacher  should  have 
an  objective  point,  aim  at  something  and 
teach  the  pupil  to  have  a  purpose  in  view 
in  each  recitation. 

One  prime  object  in  teaching  is  character- 
building,  the  resultant  forces  of  which  tend 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  privileges,  and  a 
correct  understanding  of  duty;  these  lead  to 
right  living.  One  great  failing  with  teacher 
and  pupil  is  to  hurry  with  work,  thus  slight- 
ing it,  thereby  sacrificing  the  very  things 
most  needed — the  power  to  think  and  do. 

Teach  self-government,  respect  for  law 
and  order;  appeal  to  the  better  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  pupil  by  reason,  moral  sua- 
sion, etc.,  if  possible.  Self-government  is 
the  highest  type  of  government.  If  these 
means  fail,  demand  and  enforce  obedience 
even  at  the  cost  of  corporal  punishment  or 
expulsion.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
meet  and  overcome  difiiculties;  to  brace 
muscle  and  mind  against  obstacles  and  re- 
move them. 

Moral  training  should  be  given  in  the 
school.  Habits  of  truthfulness  and  honesty 
are  worth  more  in  the  battle  of  life  than 
to  be  able  to  extract  cube  root  or  to  parse 
infinitives  or  double  relatives.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  arithmetic  or  grammar 
should  be  neglected  in  order  to  give  spe- 
cial training  in  morals,  because  the  careful 
preparation  and  recitation  of  a  lesson  is  of 
itself  good  moral  training. 

We  should  carefully  teach  reading,  spell- 
ing and  defining.  Drill  on  these,  for  we 
are  more  or  less  deficient  in  our  vocabulary. 
Pupils  need  good  command  of  language  to 


express  thoughts.  Arithmetic  properly 
taught  is  one  of  the  branches  that  affords  the 
best  discipline  of  the  mind.  Use  care  in 
having  pupils  perform  all  work  neatly,  ac- 
curately and  rapidly.  More  mental  and 
less  mechanical  work  is  needed.  There  is 
too  much  abstract  and  not  enough  concrete 
teaching.  The  fundamental  principles 
should  be  developed  and  illustrated  by 
groups  of  objects  and  by  dividing  Into 
parts.  A  pupil  can  divide  an  apple  into 
parts  more  easily  than  he  can  master  defini- 
tions, and,  when  this  is  done,  he  has  a 
conception  of  fractions  that  he  cannot  gain 
in  any  other  way.  Teaching  arithmetic 
is  too  much  work.  Properly  taught  it  must 
stimulate  thought.  There  are  go^  thoughts 
and  truths  suggested  in  a  story  I  have  in 
mind.  A  grocer  asked  his  son  to  tell  him 
the  cost  of  a  turkey  weighing  12  1-2  pounds 
at  12  1-2  cents  per  pound.  After  fumbling 
around,  making  many  figures,  wasting  con- 
siderable time  and  paper,  he  said :  "  Father, 
I  never  had  any  turkey  rule." 

Analysis — its  use,  its  practicability,  its  re- 
sults. What  is  analysis?  It  is  the  process 
of  separating  things  into  their  component 
parts.  The  geologist  analyzes  mineral  sub- 
stances by  separating  them  into  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed  and  defining  each 
part.  The  botanist  analyzes  flowers  in  the 
same  way.  The  grammarian  analyzes  sen- 
tences likewise.  So  in  mathematics,  the 
will,  perception,  conception,  reason  and 
judgment  are  developed  and  strengthened 
more  by  analysis  in  mathematics  than  in 
any  other  science.  Will  is  the  ability  to  di- 
rect and  center  the  powers  of  mind  upon 
certain  things  at  a  certain  time.  Concep- 
tion is  thinking  of  things  in  general.  Per- 
ception is  thinking  of  a  particular  thing. 
Reason  is  arguing  rationally  and  showing 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another  part;  or 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  entire.  Thus  by 
these  mental  operations  we  are  enabled  to 
exercise  good  judgment  and  form  correct 
conclusions.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rea- 
soning— inductive  and  deductive.  By  in- 
ductive reasoning  we  reach  conclusions  by 
observation,  examination  and  comparison. 
By  the  deductive  process  we  reason  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  Reason  is  di- 
vided into  three  periods — What?  Why? 
How? 

The  inductive  method  of  reasoning  is  the 
method  used  in  analysis.  We  show  the  re- 
lation that  different  parts  bear  one  to  an- 
other. We  draw  our  inferences  by  identify- 
ing things  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
For  example :  An  orchard  contains  69  trees. 
Plum  trees  equal  1-3  of  the  apple  trees; 
cherry  trees  equal  1-2  plus  1-4  the  plum 
trees.    How  many  of  each?    Let  12-12  equal 
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apple  trees;  1-3  of  12-12,  or  4-12,  equals 
plum  trees;  1-2  of  12-12  plus  1-4  of  4-12,  or 
7-12,  equals  cherry  trees;  12-12  plus  4-12 
plus  7-12  equals  69;  1-12  equals  1-23  of 
69,  or  3;  12-12  equals  I2X3>  or  36,  apple 
trees ;  4-12  equals  4X3*  or  12  plum  trees ; 
7-12  equals  7  X  3»  or  21,  cherry  trees. 

Analysis  develops  and  strengthens  other 
faculties  of  mind,  as  attention,  memory  and 
understanding.  The  true  aim  should  be 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  to  render  him  capable  of 
solving  independently  and  with  certainty 
the  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  in 
practical  life.  Teach  the  pupil  to  direct 
the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the  proper  chan- 
nel. 

The  ability  to  make  one  horse-shoe  nail  is 
worth  more  to  a  blacksmith  than  many 
pounds  of  nails  already  made,  so  the  ability 
to  acquire  facts  is  much  more  important 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  great  number  of 
facts.  Printed  problems,  logical  puzzles 
confuse.  The  pupil  is  a  spiritual  being  and 
must  be  taught  those  things  which  are  more 
nearly  parallel  or  true  to  his  nature,  stimu- 
lating to  the  most  important  phase  of  his 
being.  Such  teaching  involves  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  as:  botany,  literature,  philos- 
ophy, zoology,  history,  physics  and  all  kin- 
dred matter.  In  teaching  the  science  of 
common  things  we  teach  nature  and  na- 
ture's God.  We  teach  truths  of  the  present 
and  eternal  life.  Our  Saviour  told  His 
disciples  that  it  was  expedient  for  them 
that  He  go  away,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
should  come — the  Spirit  which  was  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth.  And  gradually,  as  the 
world  was  willing  to  accept  the  truth,  this 
Divine  Spirit  of  Truth  has  been  getting 
into  all  truth.  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington fought  and  won  (in  a  sense  )the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  years  before  the  actual 
occurrence  took  place.  (Students  of  psy- 
chology will  understand  the  statement.) 

We,  as  teachers,  may  lay  the  corner 
stone,  yes,  the  foundations  for  future  use- 
fulness and  greatness.  What  appears  in 
our  schools  is  most  likely  to  appear  in  the 
business  of  our  country — in  state  and  na- 
tional politics.  Let  us  pause  and  behold 
for  a  moment  our  reflections  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  the  various  walks — avocations 
of  life.  Does  a  mirror  reflect  a  pleasing 
picture?  We  often  hear  the  remark  that, 
"America's  greed  for  gain  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  politics  is  the  bane  of 
our  country."  But  do  not  our  senators 
and  representatives  to  state  and  nation 
pretty  truthfully  represent  us?  Better 
people,  better  representatives.  Let  us 
not  content  ourselves  that  it  is  enough 
to  control  our  pupils  while  in  the  school- 


room; but  consider  that  the  lessons  we 
teach  will  control  their  future  lives  and  even 
do  much  toward  their  decisions  for  eternity. 
Michael  Angelo,  seeing  a  rough  block  of 
marble,  exclaimed :  "  An  angel  in  it !  "  And 
his  work  revealed  it.  What  was  the  out- 
come of  his  pupils?  Teachers,  there  are 
unseen  angels  to-day  in  your  school-room. 

I  know  of  a  teacher,  educated  at  Normal, 
Illinois,  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Halle,  Germany, 
a  man  of  international  reputation,  who  for 
years  occupied  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  now  fills  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  says  he  owes 
his  success  in  life  to  his  teacher  in  Normal, 
Illinois,  a  lady  of  whom  he  says  that  with 
the  exception  of  his  mother,  did  more  for 
him  than  any  other  person  with  whom  he 
ever  came  in  contact,  for  it  was  she  who 
first  inspired  him  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self and  his  God-given  powers. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  structure  of 
charcoal  and  the  diamond  is  the  same;  that 
the  different  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  during  their  formation  make  of  the 
one  the  dark  carbon,  of  the  other  the  crys- 
tal gem.  Perhaps  our  influence  upon  a  life 
— a  soul,  may  be  just  the  thing  that  shall 
determine  whether  it  be  black  charcoal  or  a 
brilliant  diamond.  Teach  our  youth  not  the 
popular  motto,  "  My  country ;  right  or 
wrong,"  but  Lowell's  legacy,  "  My  country 
never  wrong  if  I  can  help  it."  God  and 
truth  do  not  conflict.  Religion  and  science 
go  hand  in  hand.  Let  us  realize  that,  as 
Christ  died  to  make  men  free  and  holy,  we 
should  live  to  make  youth  free — free  from 
the  bondage  of  selfishness  and  sin,  free  in 
the  possession  of  a  perfect  character. 


SOME  OF  EDISON'S  IDEAS. 


IN  a  recent  interview  Thomas  A.  Edison^ 
the  inventor,  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows. The  country  is  food  drunk  The 
fact  is  that  people  eat  too  much,  sleep  too 
much  and  don't  work  enough.  The  aver- 
age man  would  be  much  better  off  and 
would  do  very  much  betcer  work  if  he 
would  cut  down  his  food  and  sleep  and 
labor  a  little  harder.  Men  eat  and  sleep 
themselves  stupid.  Sometimes  they  eat  and 
sleep  themselves  into  the  grave.  They  talk 
about  working  too  hard.  That  is  absolute 
nonsense.  Generally  speaking,  a  man  can't 
work  too  hard. 

As  for  sleep,  that  is  another  prevailing 
form  of  intemperance.  People  sleep  too 
much.  They  drug  themselves  with  sleep. 
If  a  man  will  only  try  to  get  along  with  less 
sleep  he  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
little  he  really  needs.    And  he  will  find  his 
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faculties  very  much  improved  by  the  eflFort 
It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  as  the  quality 
of  sleep  that  counts.  The  man  who  lies 
eight  or  ten  hours  in  bed,  tossing  about 
from  time  to  time,  doesn't  get  anything  like 
as  much  rest  as  the  man  who  sleeps  soundly 
for  five  hours.  We  are  slaves  to  sleep. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  we  go  to  sleep  at 
night?  The  only  difference  between  night 
and  day  is  that  the  sun  goes  down  in  one 
case  and  comes  up  in  the  other.  What 
difference  should  that  make?  I  suppose  it 
is  simply  habit  acquired  through  thousands 
of  years  of  ancestry.  We  have  become  like 
the  chickens,  who  go  to  roost  when  it  is 
dark. 

Some  time  ago  my  stomach  troubled  me. 
I  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter.  When- 
ever my  trouble  was  acute  I  began  to  ex- 
periment with  my  diet  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  I  had  always  been  a  light  eater, 
but  I  decided  to  cut  down  my  food  still 
more.  For  two  months  I  lived  on  four 
ounces  of  food  for  each  meal.  That  made 
twelve  ounces  of  food  a  day.  Of  course,  I 
varied  my  food.  I  would  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  peas,  a  small  piece  of  toast  and 
caviar,  a  tiny  sandwich,  a  little  bit  of  ham, 
a  fragment  of  rye  bread  with  Swiss  cheese. 
What  was  the  result?  At  the  end  of  two 
months  of  this  diet  I  weighed  just  as  much 
as  when  I  began,  exactly  185  pounds.  I 
found  that  living  on  twelve  ounces  of  food 
a  day  had  made  me  mentally  brighter  and 
had  neither  diminished  my  strength  nor  my 
weight 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  look  upon 
hard  work  as  injurious.  You  see  Mr.  This- 
and-That-and-the-Other-Fellow  announcing 
that  he  has  been  working  very  hard  and 
must  go  off  to  Europe  for  a  rest.  Bosh ! 
He  has  been  eating  and  drinking  too  much 
and  hasn't  worked  half  enough.  The 
healthy  man  can't  work  too  hard  or  too 
much.  When  his  work  tires  him  out  he 
will  go  to  sleep  and  will  get  the  right 
told  of  sleep. 


GETTING  ON  IN  THE  WORLD. 


I  WANT  to  have  a  word  with  young  men. 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  work,  for  in 
my  opinion  that  is  the  first  word  for  young 
men  who  want  to  be  or  do  something  in 
life.  And  young  men  are  full  of  aspira- 
tion. They  are  looking  out  into  this  great 
world  of  ours  with  eager  eyes.  They  see 
noted  names  in  the  newspapers  and  ask 
questions.  They  read  the  story  of  success 
and  their  pulse  quickens.  The  thrill  of  life 
is  in  a  young  man's  blood.    The  successful 


example  puts  a  spell  upon  him  and  he  wants 
to  know  the  secret. 

But  here  is  his  first  danger.  The  young 
man  who  is  looking  for  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess makes  me  think  of  the  little  holes 
which  I  saw  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
out  at  Cripple  Creek.  They  were  dug  by 
men  who  were  looking  for  gold,  and  did 
not  find  it  Don't  go  around  digging  for 
the  secret  of  success.  Go  to  work  and 
keep  working. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  a  remark  made  by 
President  Dwight  which  greatly  impressed 
me.  He  said  that  the  majority  of  men  use 
only  a  small  part  of  their  powers.  I  had 
been  a  worker  from  my  childhood,  but  I 
took  the  remark  to  heart.  I  felt  that  it 
could  so  easily  be  true,  that  the  powers  of 
a  human  spirit  are  so  great  that  we  hardly 
realize  how  much  of  it  we  are  letting  go  to 
grass. 

Another  observation  also  keeps  calling 
out  to  me — ^**We  shall  pass  this  way  but 
once."  We  can't  travel  the  road  again,  and 
the  years  glide  away  so  quickly.  And  there 
comes  that  warning  note  from  the  Master 
Himself,  "  The  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work." 

We  must  work.  This  is  the  law,  and  the 
law  is  more  important  than  the  secret;  in 
fact,  we  know  what  the  secret  forces  of 
nature  are  when  we  know  their  laws.  My 
observation  of  men  is  that  those  who  ac- 
complish much  are  workers.  When  I  talk 
with  them  I  find  that  they  are  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  get  a  good  start. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  young  men 
that  there  is  now  so  much  agitation  for 
shorter  hours.  I  say  this,  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  an  eight-hour  day,  but  be- 
cause so  much  of  this  agitation  conveys  the 
impression  that  work  is  a  bad  thing,  or  a 
hardship,  and  that  the  less  of  it  the  better. 
Eight  hours  a  day  make  only  one-third  of 
the  time,  and  the  man  who  works  only 
one-third  of  his  time  will  never  have  the 
whole  of  success.  Work  is  not  a  bad  thing. 
It  is  •  a  good  thing.  Really  and  truly,  I 
think  a  man  can  get  more  fun  out  of  work 
than  out  of  anything  else,  certainly  more 
satisfaction. 

A  young  man  should  like  work,  and  the 
way  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  work  is  to  find 
what  we  are  best  fitted  to  do.  A  fish  likes 
to  swim  and  a  bird  likes  to  fly.  They  are 
in  their  element.  A  deer  likes  to  run,  it  is 
built  that  way.  I  pity  the  young  man  who 
is  not  made  for  his  job.  When  I  was  a 
boy  and  drove  horses  to  a  plough  they  were 
sometimes  troubled  with  sore  shoulders. 
We  usually  found  that  it  was  because  the 
collars  did  not  fit  them.  It  is  much  the 
same  way  with  a  boy  or  young  man  when 
his  job  does  not  fit  him.     It  chafes  him. 
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makes  him  feel  sore.  An  older  man  gets 
hardened  to  it.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  young  man  is  to  indulge  the  fancy 
that  some. other  young  man's  job  would 
fit  him  better.  It  simply  means  that  he  is 
to  know  himself  and  -what  he  has  the  most 
natural  talent  for.  A  man  who  has  struck 
the  calling  for  which  he  is  best  fittted  sel- 
dom complains  of  overwork.  A  man  who 
is  in  the  wrong  calling  is  always  over- 
worked. He  is  tired  before  he  begins  and 
he  makes  a  lot  of  other  people  tired. 


ADVANTAGES    OF   COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


BV  SUPT.   JOHN   A.   LONG. 


THERE  is  no  attitude  of  the  human 
mind  more  likely  to  produce  efficiency 
of  action  as  well  as  contentment  than  just 
the  one  expressed  in  that  old  phrase  "  Count 
your  blessings,"  for  the  essence  of  the  idea 
consists  in  looking  a  situation  squarely  in 
the  face,  disregarding  its  weak  points,  and 
selecting  out  its  strong  points,  and  pursuing 
these  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
love.  This  not  only  ^ves  one  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  his  work,  but  it  at  the 
same  time  gives  him  the  greatest  possible 
strength  for  his  work. 

Almost  any  condition  will  yield  some 
good  if  one  but  persistently  looks  for  the 
good  and  earnestly  sticks  to  it  and  makes 
the  most  of  it.  Apply  this,  then,  to  the 
teacher  of  a  country  school.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  ought  all  to  seek  to  be  country 
school  teachers  all  our  lives,  or  that  any- 
one ought  to  be  content  to  remain  in  any 
one  position  all  his  life,  but,  being  there, 
good  judgment  for  purposes  of  one's  own 
advancement  would  indicate  that  he  should 
make  the  most  out  of  the  situation. 

The  first  thing  to  do  then  is  to  remember 
that  a  country  school  is  a  problem  by  itself 
and  that  it  will  have  to  be  solved  on  its  own 
ground;  that  it  will  have  to  be  handled  as 
a  country  school  and  no  attempt  made  to 
organize  it  along  the  lines  of  the  larger 
city  systems.  You  must  look  at  it  as  it  is, 
and  organize  it  as  it  is,  for  itself  and  by 
itself.  In  other  words,  you  must  simply 
pick  out  the  strong  points  of  the  situation 
and  utilize  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  successful  results. 

What,  then,  are  the  strong  points  of  the 
country  school  situation?  First,  that  the 
teacher  is  alone  with  her  pupils.  Of 
course,  she  has  no  one  to  consult  with ;  she 
has  no  one  to  help  her  think  out  her  prob- 
lems, and  that  is  a  disadvantage.  But  it  is 
not    an    insuperable    obstacle.    There    are 


always  others  to  be  found,  others  who  arc 
interested  in  the  same  work,  and  who  arc 
trying  to  meet  the  same  problems.  It 
would  be  no  very  great  hardship  for  a 
number  of  you  to  get  together  for  mutual 
assistance.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
can  consider  simply  her  pupils,  their  needs, 
and  their  difficulties,  and  can  work  single 
handed  and  unhampered  for  their  benefit 
and  for  that  school. 

The  second  and  greatest  advantage  the 
country  schools  possess  is  found  in  the 
amount  of  actual  experience  with  the  con- 
crete things  of  life  that  the  pupils  who 
attend  such  schools  always  have.  Every 
boy  and  girl  on  the  farm  is  required  to 
help  alon^  with  the  daily  work  and  the 
daily  routme  of  life.  The  girl  has  to  help 
prepare  the  materials  for  the  family  meals, 
is  expected  to  assist  in  the  cooking,  and  is 
called  upon  to  care  for  the  flowers  and  the 
vegetables  in  the  garden.  The  boy  has  to 
feed  the  pigs,  drive  home  the  cows,  to  mend 
the  sled  that  has  been  broken,  find  some 
way  to  patch  the  harness,  dig  in  the  earth, 
watch  the  growth  of  plants  and  weeds, 
until  he,  too,  knows  the  character  of  a  large 
range  of  objects  which  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  boy  in  the  larger  cities. 

Experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  edu- 
cation. Experience  is  not  only  a  dear 
schoolmaster,  but  it  is  the  only  school- 
master. No  one  is  able  to  know  or  to  learn 
anything  which  does  not,  somewhere,  have 
its  roots  attached  to  his  actual  experience. 
So  that  the  pupils  of  the  country  schoob 
bring  to  their  school  life  a  preparation  for 
education  which  no  amount  of  lessons  in 
nature  study,  lessons  in  hand  work,  or  les- 
sons in  school  occupation  can  possibly  give. 
These  lessons  which  the  teacher  of  the  city 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  are,  of  course, 
better  than  nothing,  but  they  arc  of  neces- 
sity isolated  from  the  actual  problems  of 
life,  and  do  not,  and  cannot,  carry  with 
them  the  weight  of  actual  life  values,  which 
are  always  found  in  the  experience  of  the 
country  child.  Nobody  feels  this  loss  more 
keenly  than  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  the 
towns. 

The  country  school  teacher  has  but  to  see 
this  immense  advantage  which  lies  at  her 
hand,  lay  hold  upon  it  and  organize  it  into 
higher  and  constantly  higher  intellectual 
life,  and  thus  lead  her  pupils  into  a  better 
mental  condition  than  it  is  possible  to  do 
under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  the  country 
school  can  make  is  to  neglect  just  this  very 
point  We  have  gotten,  somehow,  to  think 
that  education  lies  in  books  and  in  bo^cs 
alone;  so  we  require  the  children  to  drone 
over  pages  that  have  no  relation  to  their 
experience  ,and  frequently  have  nothing  in 
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them  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  that  ex- 
perience, and  so  the  product  of  the  lessons 
from  the  books  takes  up  one  place  in  the 
child's  life  and  the  result  of  the  lessons 
from  their  experience  takes  up  another,  and 
our  method  of  teaching  keeps  widely  sepa- 
rated these  two  elements,  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  anything  like  intellectual  ad- 
vancement 

So  I  charge  you  teachers  of  the  country 
schools  to  make  large  use  of  these  oppor- 
tmiities  which  lie  at  your  very  door  in 
such  profuse  abundance,  and  which  we  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  so  hunger  for. 
You  can  take  your  pupils  for  a  walk  and 
find  in  that  half  hour  more  actual  material 
for  education  than  we  can  find  in  a  whole 
day.  You  can  eat  your  lunch  together  by 
the  side  of  a  brook  and  enjoy  the  air,  sun- 
shine and  flowers,  and  be  teaching  them 
large,  beautiful,  forceful  lessons  for  life  all 
the  time.  From  the  door  of  the  school 
house  to  the  threshold  of  their  homes  every 
step  is  through  a  world  teeming  with  life 
and  beauty,  the  very  foundations  of  intel- 
ligence and  culture. 

The  third  point  in  which  I  think  the 
country  school  has  some  advantage  over  the 
large  systems  is  one  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered its  greatest  disadvantage,  namely: 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  about  a  close 
and  rigid  grading  of  the  pupils  into  classes. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  this  blessing  in 
rather  too  great  abundance;  that  you  are 
sometimes  unable  to  grade  enough,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  city  systems  do  often 
grade  too  much.  The  children  are  fre- 
quently kept  too  closely  confined  with  others 
of  almost  exactly  their  same  age  and  in- 
tellectual development  This  gives  them 
very  little  opportunity  to  pick  up  here  and 
there  bits  of  knowledge  and  experience 
from  the  conversations  and  contact  of  their 
elders.  This  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  is  going 
on  all  the  time  in  the  home.  Children 
listen  to  the  conversations  between  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers  or  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  unable  to  get  the 
meaning  of  all  of  it,  but  always  able  to  get 
the  meaning  of  some  of  it,  and  thus  reach 
up  little  by  little,  step  by  step,  into  the  adult 
problems  and  the  adult  attitude  toward  life. 
This  same  sort  of  movement  is  also  going 
on  in  the  country  schools.  Children  hear 
the  conversations  between  the  teacher  and 
the  older  pnpils  as  they  talk  in  their  recita- 
tions about  the  different  objects  of  nature 
and  the  social  world  about  them.  They  are 
not  expected  to  remember  it  all,  conse- 
quently they  take  only  those  things  which 
fit  into  and  assist  their  present  intellectual 
conditions  and  leave  the  rest  for  a  future 
time;  and  that  future  time  always  comes. 
Then,  too,  the  conditions  in  the  country 


schools  make  it  possible,  and  sometimes 
even  necessary,  to  have  children  of  slightly 
different  mental  capacity  put  in  classes  to- 
gether. They  discuss  the  same  thing.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  all  get  the  same  Uiings, 
and  neither  do  they  in  the  more  closely 
graded  systems  of  the  city.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  every  child  in  a  class  should 
learn  all  the  work  that  is  put  before  him, 
indeed  it  is  not  always  desirable,  but  it  is 
necessary  and  always  desirable  that  the 
child  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
work  that  he  most  needs  and  that  will 
secure  him  the  greatest  advantage.  Within 
certain  limitations,  the  child  is  a  better 
judge  of  this  than  the  teacher.  He  will 
select  more  accurately  than  she  can ;  so  that 
loosely  graded  classes  are  oftentimes  a  very 
great  advantage. 

If  we  could  get  the  idea  that  education 
consists  in  a  constant  working  over  of  one's 
experience  into  higher  and  more  controlled 
forms  of  experience;  if  we  could  only  get 
to  see  that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual growth;  if  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion cotfld  be  put  constantly  and  consistently 
I  in  the  development  of  a  child  in  power  to 
I  think    and    to    control    his    activities    by 
I  thought;  if  we  could  just  get  out  of  the 
I  books   for  our  criteria  and  go  over   and 
j  take  our  stand  firmly  and  earnestly  in  the 
I  life  of  the  child,  all  these  things  would  then 
I  be  clear. 

I       A  community  of  active,  intelligent  and 
■  forceful  citizens  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
I  men  each  with  an  individuality  of  his  own. 
;  Each  knows  certain  things  that  the  others 
I  do  not  know,  each  can  do  certain  things 
I  that  the  others  can  not  do,  each  contributes 
;  to  the  community  his  own  individual  stand- 
I  point  and  his  own  individual  ability;  and 
j  the   whole  makes  up  an  efficient   society. 
I  But  the  text-book  standpoint  of  the  schools 
looks  to  a  community  made  up  of  a  number 
of  people  all  knowing  the  same  things,  all 
able  to  do  just  the  same  things,  no  one  con- 
tributing anything  that  is  new,  efficient,  or 
individual.     It  need  not  be  noted  how  life- 
less and  inefficient  such  a  community  would 
be. 

In  these  three  things,  then,  it  seems  to 
me  the  strength  of  the  country  school  lies, 
and  in  these  three  things  lies  the  abundant 
opportunity  of  the  country  school  teacher. 
If  he  is  able  to  seize  upon  them  and  or- 
ganize them  in  their  full  strength  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child,  he  will  find  in  the  work 
of  the  country  school  a  sufficient  outlet  for 
all  his  energies  and  an  efficient  means  of 
expressing  himself  in  all  his  fulness.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  will  he  be 
able  to  contribute  to  his  personal  worth 
and  to .  his  professional  advancement. — 
School  News. 
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THE  newspapers  state  that  two  American 
ladies  were  recently  arrested  in  Ger- 
many on  the  charge  of  "lese  majeste,"  which 
means,  disrespectful  talk  about  the  Em- 
peror. They  did  the  talking  in  a  railway 
train  in  the  hearing  of  an  officer.  Hon.  An- 
drew D.  White,  one  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators and  recently  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  in  "Chapters 
from  My  Diplomatic  Life,"  says:  "Ger- 
man public  opinion  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the  head 
of  the  state  to  be  the  sport  of  every  crank 
or  blackguard  who  can  wield  a  pen  or  pen- 
cil. Luther  said  he  would  not  suffer  any 
man  to  'treat  the  Gospel  as  a  sow  treats 
a  sack  of  oats,'  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  in  the  German  mind  regarding  the 
treatment  of  those  who  represent  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  nation.  The  view  which  al- 
lowed Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  to 
be  attacked  in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of 
vituperation,  and  to  be  artistically  portrayed 
as  tyrants,  drunkards,  beasts  of  prey,  rep- 
tiles, devils,  has  not  yet  been  received  into 
German  modes  of  thought."  After  all,  there 
is  good  reason  for  Germany's  position  in 
this  matter.  "  Speaking  evil  of  dignities  " 
is  not  the  way  to  promote  public  respect 
for  the  law  which  these  dignities  are  to 
execute.  

Mayor  Weaver  recently  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  further  production  of  the 
"  Clansman "  at  one  of  the  theatres  of 
Philadelphia.  The  colored  people  of  that 
city  properly  resent  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  this  bad  play.  It  was  written  by  a  bad 
man  with  a  bad  end  in  view.  Its  main  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  to  present  one  of  the 
grandest  characters  of  the  Civil  War, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  an  odious  light — a 
man  who  is  held  in  high  honor  everywhere 
in  Pennsylvania.  Racial  hatred  is  engen- 
dered, encouraged  and  deepened,  by  such  a 
play  as  this.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of 
plays  of  many  kinds,  but  this  in  its  evil 
spirit  and  Satanic  influence  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  them  all.  Nothing  that  is  good  can 
ever  come  out  of  it. 


Morality  is  the  balance  wheel  to  human 
life  that  checks  or  accelerates  human  ac- 
tivities and  holds  man  down  to  an  estab- 
lished purpose  and  object.  Here  character 
appears,  and  is  measured  by  moral  strength 
and  moral  qualities.     That  morality  is  en- 


titled to  a  distince  place  and  special  con- 
sideration in  the  education  of  children,  is 
true,  because  both  physically  and  intellec- 
tually one  may  be  strong  and  symmetrical, 
yet  vacillating  and  morally  weak. 


A  gentleman  who  addressed  a  meeting 
of  night  school  pupils  recently  spoke  of  the 
time  when  he  and  a  young  friend  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  too  many 
boys  in  the  world,  and  went  on  to  tell  of 
seeing  a  sign  in  a  Utica  business  establish- 
ment's window,  "Boys  Wanted,"  and  of 
going  in  and  making  inquiries.  "  I  went 
in,"  he  said,  "  and  asked  the  owner  of  the 
business  how  many  boys  he  wanted,  what  he 
wanted  them  for,  and  what  kind  he  wanted. 
He  said,  *  I  want  boys,  and  I  want  a  lot  of 
them.'  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  boys  he 
wanted,  and  he  said,  '  I  want  live  boys.'  I 
did  not  think  this  was  very  strange,  as  I 
did  not  suppose  he  wanted  dead  boys.  He 
did  not  want  half  live  boys  or  lazy  boys. 
I  could  understand  this  very  well.  *  Then,' 
he  said,  *  I  want  boys  who  will  come  early 
in  the  morning  and  work  all  day  and  not 
have  their  eyes  on  the  clock  all  the  time. 
I  want  boys  that  will  be  prompt  and  that 
will  take  hold  and  learn  the  business.  Such 
boys  as  this,'  he  said,  *  are  somewhat  scarce. 
Then,'  he  added,  *  we  want  clean  boys,  boys 
who  will  come  with  their  hair  brushed  and 
their  faces  and  bodies  washed.  I  do  not 
object  to  patches  on  their  clothes,  but  I  do 
not  want  dirty  boys.  What  I  really  mean 
by  dirt  is  what  comes  out  of  the  insides  of 
boys — swearing,  foul  talk,  evil  thoughts.  I 
want  clean  boys,  and  such  boys  are  scarce. 
I  have  to  hang  out  that  sign  very  often.' " 

In  the  death  of  Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of 
Chicago,  the  nation  has  lost  one  of  its  great 
educators,  a  man  whose  life  has  been  very 
helpful  to  many  people.  Hon.  O.  T.  Cor- 
son tells  this  of  him :  "  When  county  super- 
intendent of  the  Cook  county  schools,  the 
school  funds  were  deposited  in  a  certain 
bank  at  the  direction  of  the  authorities  and 
against  Mr.  Lane's  protest.  Afterward  the 
bank  failed,  and  while  Mr.  Lane  was  not 
legally  nor,  in  the  judgment  of  most  people, 
morally  responsible  for  "the  loss,  his  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  his  ideals  of  duty  led 
him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  remain- 
ing years  in  repaying  that  loss  to  those  who 
were  held  legally  responsible  for  it.  Few 
such  examples  of  moral  heroism  are  re- 
corded, and  that  this  example  is  furnished 
by  a  school  master  should  ever  be  an  in- 
spiration to  teachers  in  their  work,  much  of 
which  calls  for  sacrifice  for  duty's  sake." 
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We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  educa- 
tional usefulness  of  The  Little  Chronicle  of 
Chicago    has    received    further    important 
recognition.    The  Milwaukee  School  Board, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Principals  appointed  by  Superin- 
tendent Pearse  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
suppJementary  reading  for  the  schools,  has 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  its  elective 
use,  and  permitting  principals  to  allow  the 
formation  of  clubs  among  the  pupils  for  this 
purpose.    The  Little  Chronicle  has  been  in 
use  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  this  plan 
for  a  number  of  years  with  most  gratifying 
results.    The  idea  of  a  news  journal  espe- 
cially written  for  children  and  correlated 
with  school  work  is  a  valuable  one  and  we 
are  pleased  to  note  its  growing  recognition 
in  practical  school  work. 


PENSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


'PHE  soldier's  pension  after  his  term  of 
A      faithful  service  or  upon  reaching  an 
age  limit  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  proper  recognition 
of  good  work  done  for  which  the  wages  paid 
was  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  service 
rendered.    All  the  reasons  that  hold  in  the 
case  of  the  soldier  are  equally  valid  for  the 
teacher.      Practical    plans    for    pensioning 
teachers  have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of 
cities.     New  Jersey  has  a  state  law  upon 
the  subject.    An  authorized  committee  is  at 
work  upon  a  draft  of  a  law  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.    Many 
teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  state  are  think- 
ing upon  the  subject  and  discussing  it,  and 
we  should    soon   have  such   legislation  as 
shall  be  no  less  for  the  good  of  the  state 
than  of  the  profession.    The  following  sug- 
gestions are  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Hockenbcrry, 
of  Chambersburg,  a  noble  veteran,  who  at 
the  end  of  the  present  school  term  will  have 
been  in  the  work  for  fifty  years.    He  says : 
The  following  brief  suggestions  touching 
a  teachers'   pension  law  for  Pennsylvania 
are  intended  for  those  in  favor  of  such  a 
law  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  its 
provisions   equitable  and  fair  to  both  the 
teachers  and  the  state.    The  present  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is  largely 
due  to  the    arduous  labors  of  its  veteran 
teachers,    and   no   argument   is   needed   to 
prove   that    in   their  declining  years   they 
should  now   receive  something  in  addition 
to  the  all-too-meager  salaries  of  the  past. 
AH  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  such 
a  law  arc  specious  and  need  no  refutation. 
While  the  masses  of  the  people  are  far  from 
having  a  full  appreciation  of  the  need  and 


justice  of  such  a  provision  for  the  teachers, 
they  will  not  manifest  much  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law.  Let  the  law 
be  just  to  all  its  worthy  beneficiaries,  and 
it  cannot  but  grow  in  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple. An  equitable  law  may  be  difficult  to 
frame,  and  a  poor  law  may  be  worse  than 
none.  The  subject  will  require  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  our  foremost 
legislators.  Having  oeen  a  worker  in  the 
educational  field  for  half  a  century,  I  wish 
to  add  my  mite  in  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

Who  shjill  be  the  beneficiaries?  Prob- 
ably the  following  should  be  included  in  the 
list:  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the 
state  normal  schools,  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools,  county,  borough  and  township  su- 
perintendents. Some  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  inclusion  of  the  teachers  in 
state  normal  schools,  as  they  are  in  part 
supported  by  tuition  fees.  Superintendents 
should  have  the  time  of  such  service  in- 
cluded in  the  years  of  regular  teaching. 
Simple  justice  requires  this.  Some  would 
include  state  and  city  superintendents. 
Why  not? 

The  Time  J5(ww.— How  many  years  of 
arduous  toil  in  the  school  room  shall  be 
required  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  a  pension? 
After  a  most  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  terms  suggested,  it  is  my  own  conclu- 
sion that  the  maximum  number  of  years 
required  should  be  twenty-five,  with  a  pro- 
gressive percentage  of  increase  to  those 
having  served  a  longer  period,  and  a  de- 
crease to  those  who  have  served  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  years.  Undoubtedly 
the  law  should  aim  to  be  inclusive  of  a!l 
worthy  beneficiaries.  It  can  be  so  framed, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  purposely  omit 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those  who 
should  be  included.  It  would  seem  that  no 
argument  is  needed  to  convince  any  one 
that  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  should 
be  required.  Should  the  limit  be  made 
thirty  years,  one-third  to  one-half  the  whole 
number  will  be  excluded,  for  the  large  pro- 
portion will  be  found  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  Suppose  again,  that  but  a  few 
be  found  between  these  limits,  what  mani- 
fest injustice  to  them!  It  is  equally  right 
that  those  who  shall  have  taught  more  than 
the  maximum  of  twenty-five  years  should 
have  a  little  more,  and  that  a  little  less  be 
given  to  those  having  from  twenty  to 
twenty- foor  years  to  their  credit.  And  if 
in  the  twenty-five  years,  one  or  two  has  been 
served  in  an  adjoining  state,  would  it  be 
equitable  to  exclude  an  applicant  on  that 
account  ? 

One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  a 
pension  law  is  a  requirement  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  years  shall  be  consecutive. 
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There  are  a  score  of  reasons  why  most 
worthy  teachers  of  twenty-five  and  more 
years  have  not  served  them  consecutively. 
Let  there  be  a  provision  in  the  law  definitely 
stating  that  consecutive  years  shall  not  be 
required. 

The  Money  Basis. — Here  probably  lies 
the  most  difficult  problem.  Not  the  amount 
but  the  manner  of  ascertaining  the  basis  of 
the  amount.  Some  favor  a  flat  rate  based 
on  time  regardless  of  what  amount  of  salary 
has  been  received.  If  the  pension  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  gratuity,  this  method 
would  be  both  just  and  easily  ascertained; 
but  it  is  not  a  gratuity;  it  is  'a  debt  the 
state  owes,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
paid  in  accord  with  the  services  rendered 
by  the  teacher.  The  only  data  to  ascertain 
this  are  the  salaries  received  during  all  the 
years  of  the  maximum  period.  There 
would  be  no  justice  in  taking  either  the  first 
or  the  last  salary,  nor  an  average  of  them, 
for  both  in  all  probability  were  much 
lower  than  that  received  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  greater  number  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter  agree  that  an  average 
of  all  the  monthly  salaries  for  the  whole 
time  should  form  the  basis  for  computing 
the  pension.  It  will  be  important,  in  cal- 
culating the  basis,  that  the  monthly  wages 
and  not  the  annual  salaries  shall  be  consid- 
ered, as  otherwise  the  teachers  in  cities  and 
the  larger  towns  will  have  the  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  longer  terms  than  those  prevail- 
ing in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Amount  of  Pension. — The  bases  of 
time  and  mony  being  fixed,  the  amount  of 
the  pension  per  annum  should  not  be  a 
troublesome  question.  A  state  with  such 
abundant  resources  can  well  afford  an  ade- 
quate amount  to  afford  comfort  and  rest 
to  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  education  of  her  children.  She  cannot 
afford  to  be  niggardly.  The  matter  may 
safely  be  left  with  those  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  make  the  appropriation. 


BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


ABOUT  one  person  in  every  1200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every  850  persons 
was  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on  the 
blind  and  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  that 
year  just  issued  by  the  Census  Office.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  de- 
termined the  scope  of  the  investigation  and 
wrote  the  text  of  the  report  on  the  deaf. 
The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of  whom  35,645 
were  totally  blind  and  29,118  partially 
blind.     These  figures,  however,  the  report 


says,  can  be  considered  only  as  the  mini- 
mum, as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the 
blind  were  not  located  by  the  enumerators. 
Of  the  total  blind  37,054  were  males  and 
27,709  females. 

In  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness reported  the  parents  of  the  blind  were 
cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
so  related,  25  per  cent,  were  congenitally 
blind,  while  among  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  not  cousins,  the  proportion  congeni- 
tally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent.  Of  the 
blind  at  least  10  years  of  age  20  per  cent, 
were  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation. 
The  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  is  larger  among  the  totally  blind 
than  among  the  general  population. 

Deafness  on  the  whole,  the  report  says, 
is  more  common  in  .the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  than  in  the  southern, 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than  females. 
The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the  United 
States  is  given  as  89,287,  of  whom  37.4^6 
were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
From  the  latter  class,  however,  are  elimi- 
nated those  merely  "hard  of  hearing." 
The  census  report  of  1890  gave  the  num- 
ber of  persons  as  deaf  as  121,178  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  returns  for 
1590  are  undoubtedly  excessive,  while  those 
for  1900  are  deficient.  Of  the  totally  deaf 
52.5  per  cent,  were  males.  Negroes  con- 
stitute 1 1.6  per  cent,  of  the  general  popu- 
lation and  only  5.2  per  cent,  of  the  deaf. 

That  the  negroes  seem  less  susceptible  to 
deafness  than  the  white,  the  report  says,  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  less  complete  re- 
turn from  the  negro  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent,  were 
so  from  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age), 
and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  Of  the  89^7 
persons  returned  as  deaf,  55,501  were  able 
to  speak  well,  9,417  imperfectly  and  the 
remainder  not  at  all. 

The  report  presents  figures  to  show  that 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  teaching  articulate  speech.  When 
the  subject  of  deafness  is  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consanguinity,  it  would 
seem  that  heredity  has  played  a  part  in 
producing  congenital  deafness  and  the  deaf- 
ness occurring  in  adult  life;  whereas  deaf- 
ness occurring  in  early  childhood,  after 
birth  and  under  the  age  of  5,  is  probably  to 
a  large  extent  adventitious. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  38.5  per  cent.  Mrere 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with  50.2 
per  cent,  among  the  general  population.  | 
Of  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  employed 
89.7  per  cent,  were  found  in  occupations  in 
which  perfect  or  even  partial  hearing  is  not 
essential. 
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DBPARTMBirr  PuBuc  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  Novbmbbr,  1906.     j 

THE  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  an- 
nual county  and  city  institutes,  with  the 
date  of  opening  session.  It  should  have  ap- 
peared in  our  last  issue,  but  was  omitted  by 
an  ovcrsiffht  Allegheny  city,  Altoona,  Ches- 
ter dty,  Hazleton,  Lancaster  city  and  Pitts- 
burg will  hold  their  institutes  at  different  dates 
dunng  the  term  under  the  late  Act  of  Assem- 
bly, which  leaves  this  matter  at  the  option  of 
superintendent  and  teachers. 

Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  August  27. 

Eric,  Erie  city,  August  27. 

Mercer,  Mercer,  August  27. 

Lackawanna,  Scranton,  September  3. 

Bradford,  Towanda,  October  8. 

Lawrence,  New  Castle,  October  8. 

Cameron,  Emporium,  October  15. 

Lehigh,  Allentown,  October  15. 

Susquehanna,  Montrose,  October  15. 

Greene,  Waynesburg,  October  22. 

McKean,  Smethport,  October  22. 

Northampton,  Easton,  October  22. 

Potter,  Galeton,  October  22. 

Schuylkill,  Shenandoah,  October  22. 

Berks,  Reading,  October  29. 

Bucks,  Doylestown,  October  29. 

Carbon,  Mauch  Chunk,  October  29. 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon,  October  29. 

Luzerne,  Wilkes-Barre,  October  29. 

Montgomery,  Norristown,  October  29. 

Pike,  Milford,  October  29. 

Tioga,  Wellsboro,  October  29. 

Chester,  West  Chester,  November  5. 

Delaware,  Media,  November  5. 

Cambria,  Ebcnsburg.  November  12. 

Centre,  Belief onte,  November  12. 

Lancaster,  Lancaster,  November  12. 

Lebanon,  Lebanon,  November  12. 

Monroe,  Stroudsburg,  November  12. 

Wayne,  Honesdale,  November  12. 

Franklm,  Chambersburg,  November  19. 

Snyder,  Middleburg,  November  19. 

Adams,  Gettysburg,  November  26. 

Juniata,  MifHintown,  November  26. 

MiflBin,  Lewistown,  November  26. 

Somerset,  Somerset,  November  26. 

York,  York,   November  26. 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg,  December  3. 

Cumberland,  Carlisle,  December  3. 

Elk,  Ridgway,  December  3. 

Fulton,  McConnelsburg,  December  3. 

Montour,  Danville,  December  3. 

Perry,  New  Bloomfield,  December  3. 

Blair,  Hollidaysburg,  December  10. 

Lycoming,  Muncy,  December  10. 

Wyoming,  Tunkhannock,  December  10. 

Bedford,  Bedford,  December  17. 

Qcarfield,  Clearfield,  December  17. 

Clinton,  Lock  Haven,  December  17. 

Favette,  Uniontown,  December  17. 

Forest,  Tionesta,  December  17. 

Jefferson,  Brookville,  December  17. 

Northumberland,   Suhbury,   December   17. 

Venango,  Franklin,  December  17. 

Warren,  Warren,  December  17. 

Washington,  Washington,  December  17. 


Westmoreland    Greensburg,  December  17. 

Indiana,  Indiana,  December  24. 

Armstrong,  Kittanning,  December  31. 

Beaver,  Beaver,  December  31. 

Butler,  Butler,  December  31. 

Crawford,  Meadville,  December  31. 

Sullivan,  Dushore,  December  31. 

Union,  Lewisburg,  December  31. 

Clarion,  Clarion, ,  — . 

Dauphin,  Harrisburg, ,  — . 

The  city  annual  institutes:  Allentown,  Aug- 
ust 27;  Williamsport,  August,  27;  Harrisburg, 
September  3;  Reading,  September  3;  Reading, 
September  3;  Scranton,  September  3;  Wilkes- 
Barre,  September  10 ;  Johnstown,  November  5 ; 
McKeesport,  November  26;  Carbondale,  De- 
cember 31. 


ITEMS    FROM   REPORTS. 


Armstrong.— Supt  Milliron:  We  feel  safe 
in  sayinff  that  our  county  never  had  a  better 
corps  of  teachers  than  the  present  one.  Ev- 
erything is  movinp:  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  different  schools.  A 
splendid  educational  meeting  was  held  at  New 
Salem.  Teachers  and  patrons  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  The  schools  of  Dayton  borough 
opened  in  their  new,  up-to-date  brick  build- 
ing, containing  four  rooms.  Cowanshannock 
township  erected  a  school  building  of  the 
most  modem  type  in  the  county  at  the  new 
mining  town  of  Sagamore.  It  is  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room.  You  may 
expect  good  reports. 

Beaver. — Supt  Lester:  We  had  a  scarcity 
of  teachers  this  year;  but  our  schools  are  now 
all  in  operation.  We  shall  soon  have  Berke/s 
Manual  in  all  our  country  and  village  schools. 
We  are  now  organizing  teachers'  meetings 
to  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county — 
five  in  all  during  the  year.  At  these  meetings 
we  will  study  the  Manual  and  some  English 
classics.  Neels  independent  district  has  com- 
pleted a  new  one-room  school  house. 

Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  The  usual  preliminary 
institute  for  the  beginning  teachers  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  all  of  the  class,  numbering 
seventy-eight.  This  was  the  tenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  and  probably  the  most  success- 
ful. The  instructors  were  ex-Supts.  S.  A. 
Baer  and  D.  S.  Keck,  and  Wm.  M.  Zeckman, 
the  only  living  ex-county  superintendents  of 
Berks. 

Butler. — Supt.  Penfield:  Concord  township 
has  a  new  high  school  building  nearly  com- 
pleted. Some  of  the  townships  have  adopted 
courses  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools.  The 
outlook  for  the  year's  work  is  promising. 

Clearfield.— Supt  Tobias:  The  third  an- 
nual directors'  convention  was  held  in  Clear- 
field September  27  and  28,  with  148  directors 
in  attendance,  the  largest  number  present  at 
any  convention  yet  held.  The  discussions 
were  interesting.  Dr.  J.  G.  Becht,  of  the 
Clarion  State  Normal  School,  delivered  two 
addresses,  one  on  "The  Director's  Privilege," 
the  other  on  "  Lend  a  Hand." 
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Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey :  The  attendance 
for  the  first  month  was  unusually  large.  Sev- 
eral new  schools  were  established  in  towns. 
The  directors  of  South  Renovo  borough  are 
to  be  commended  for  opening  a  first-class  high 
school  with  all  modem  school  apparatus. 
Porter  township  school  board  has  met  a  long- 
felt  want  in  establishing  a  township  hi^h  school 
of  its  own.  In  previous  years  this  town- 
ship has  been  paying  tuition  for  its  high  school 
pupils  in  adjoining  districts.  The  new  school 
building  at  Woolrich  in  Pine  Creek  township 
is  a  model.  It  is  a  two-room  house,  built  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire 
last  December.  During  the  summer  vacation 
lightning  destroyed  five  flag-poles  in  our 
county.  Many  school  districts  have  volun- 
tarily increased  the  salaries  of  their  teachers. 

Fayette.— Supt.  Lewellyn:  All  the  schools 
of  the  county  are  in  operation  and  seem  to  be 
moving  along  nicely.  Good  reports  are  com- 
ing in  from  all  districts.  I  anticipate  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work.  The  teachers  are  inter- 
ested as  never  before.  Many  teachers  took 
advantage  of  vacation  and  summer  schools  and 
have  returned  to  their  work  with  renewed  in- 
terest. There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  to  secure  po- 
sitions in  the  graded  schools.  The  wages  are 
higher  and  the  term  is  longer.  School  di- 
rectors in  the  rural  districts  have  continued 
to  increase  the  wages,  but  they  are  not  hijfh 
enough  yet  and  the  term  is  not  long  enough. 
If  they  would  make  the  school  term  eight 
months,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  lose  their 
best  teachers.  Male  teachers  with  successful 
experience  have  been  very  much  in  demand. 
We  now  have  four  township  high  schools  in 
the  county,  and  the  patrons  are  proud  of  them. 
The  directors  of  German  township  organized 
a  township  high  school,  to  be  located  at  Mc- 
Clellantown,  with  Mr.  Louis  F.  Hawkins,  a 
graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
as  principal.  Perry  township  is  erecting  a  new 
high  school  building  and  has  re-elected  Mr.  J. 
B.  Snyder  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $ioo 
per  month.  Mr,  R.  K.  Smith,  of  Dawson,  was 
re-elected  orincipal  of  the  Dunbar  township 
high  school  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $ioo 
per  month.  Connellsville  has  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  its  high  school  and  extended  the  course 
to  four  years.  They  have  also  made  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  public  school,  and  elected  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, principal  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of 
$1200  per  year.  Uniontov-Ti  has  adopted  an  en- 
tirely new  course  of  study  and  placed  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Finch,  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  head  of 
the  high  school.  North  Union  township  has 
twenty-seven  members  in  the  graduating  class 
this  year. 

Forest. — Supt.  Morrison:  All  of  the  schools 
so  far  as  visited  are  doing  good  work.  In 
Barnett  township  all  the  buildings  have  been 
painted  and  repaired.  Teachers'  meetings  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Marienville,  Kleett- 
ville,  and  Tionesta.  Two  permanent  organiza- 
tions were  effected  for  future  meetings  of  the 
Teachers.  The  vaccination  problem  is  again 
causing  annoyance  in  several  districts  and  in- 
terrupting the  attendance. 
Franklin. — Supt.  Benchoff :  The  schools  are  | 


all  in  session  and  well  attended.  The  teach- 
ing force  as  a  whole  is  good  and  we  may  look 
for  good  results.  We  have  started  two  ad- 
ditional high  schools  in  localities  which  are 
very  promising.  The  prospects  are  bright  for 
a  successful  year's  work. 

Greene. — Supt.  Stewart:  The  annual  con- 
vention of  the  school  directors  was  held  at 
Waynesburg  September  4,  with  an  attendance 
of  seventy-one.  Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  of  Mc- 
Keesport,  gave  the  directors  a  splendid  ad- 
dress, practical  and  highly  suggestive,  in  the 
line  of  their  work  and  duties.  He  urged  the 
establishment  of  township  high  schools  and 
that  better  wages  must  be  paid  if  the  county 
wants  to  have  competent  teachers.  He  advo- 
cated manual  training  in  the  schools,  the  adorn- 
ment of  grounds  and  buildings,  and  suitable 
playgrounds  for  the  children.  The  Hon.  N. 
M.  Hartley  and  J.  W.  Stewart  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  state  convention. 

Juniata.— Supt.  Klinger:  A  beginner- 
teachers'  meeting  was  held  at  Mifflintown  at 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  present. 
This  included  some  of  the  older  teachers. 
The  superintendent  was  assisted  by  Prof.  W. 
C.  Donelly  in  giving  instruction  and  advice. 
It  was  a  profitable  meeting,  as  shown  by  the 
results  observed  in  my  visits. 

LEBANON.-^Supt.  Snoke:  The  new  high 
school  building  at  Hebron  in  South  Lebanon 
township  was  dedicated  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
on  September  i.  It  is  a  substantial  four-room 
building  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  school 
board,  under  whose  direction  it  was  erected. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Rupp :  A  few  of  our  schools 
could  not  be  opened  at  the  appointed  time  for 
lack  of  qualified  teachers.  Teachers  have  been 
more  scarce  this  year  than  for  many  years 
past.  There  are  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  new  teachers  in  the  county,  being  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  This 
continual  change  of  teachers  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  progress.  Two  new 
township  high  schools  have  been  opened— one 
in  North  Whitehall,  the  other  in  Upper  Mil- 
ford.  Both  of  them  have  adopted  a  two-year 
course  and  report  a  satisfactory  number  of 
pupils. 

McKean.— Supt.  Bayle:  A  lack  of  experi- 
enced teachers  has  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
salaries  in  many  of  our  districts.  Our  schools 
are  now  all  filled,  and  everything  points  to  a 
most  successful  year. 

Mercer.— Supt.  Foltz:  The  county  institute 
will  be  held  in  the  week  beginning  November 
12.  The  Hickory  township  school  board  has 
decided  to  open  a  high  school  about  Novem- 
ber I. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Fetzer:  The  new 
annex  at  Kulpmont  is  a  very  nice  room,  fur- 
nished with  single  desks,  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  forty-eight,  good  slate  boards  and 
the  building  supplied  with  water.  The  new 
building  which  is  being  erected  at  Montandon 
may  be  ready  by  November  i.  A  new  furnace 
has  been  placed  in  the  building  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant in  Upper  Augusta  township.  The  furnace 
placed  at  Everett  last  year  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess that  the  patrons  are  anxious  to  have  them 
in  the  other  buildings. 
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Pike.— Supt  Westbrook :  Twenty-six  schools 
were  visited  during  the  month.  We  have  more 
inexperienced  teachers  this  term  than  in  either 
of  the  four  preceding  ones.  I  have  endeavored 
to  visit  as  many  of  these  as  possible  during 
the  month,  and  have  given  such  suggestions 
as  seemed  to  be  needed. 

Potter.— Supt  Kilboum:  The  townships  of 
Hector,  Genesee  and  Portage  have  adopted 
high  school  courses  and  will  apply  for  recog- 
nition as  township  high  schools.  The  school 
board  of  Hector  township  has  erected  a  fine 
two-story  building  at  Sunder linville,  one  room 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  high  school. 

Susquehanna.— Supt  Steams:  The  teach- 
ers of  Susquehanna  borough  and  of  Spring- 
field township  are  holding  monthly  meetings 
with  very  beneficial  results. 

Union.— Supt,  SUpleton:  All  the  schools 
visited  and  reported  are  beginning  well.  Many 
of  the  schools  are  opening  with  a  diminished 
attendance.  Bucknell  University  opened  with 
a  large  increase  of  students. 

Wakren. — Supt.  Gunning:  The  schools 
throughout  the  county  are  well  attended.  The 
vaccination  law  is  generally  observed,  although 
a  few  districts  are  still  recalcitrant.  Many 
chanees  of  principals  and  teachers  have  been 
made.  Other  things  being  equal,  school  boards 
will  add  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  schools  by  retaining  their  experienced 
teachers.  When  will  they  learn  this  obvious 
truth? 

Washington.— Supt.  Hall:  Not  since  we 
came  into  office  have  the  directors  manifested 
so  much  interest  iln  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Known  successful  teachers  were  in  demand. 
Wages  were  put  up  and  the  demand  for  better 
teachers  became  more  insistent.  When  di- 
rectors ask  for  better  qualified  teachers  and 
refuse  any  other  kind  they  will  get  them.  The 
outlook  is  fine  for  a  successful  year.  Wash- 
ington, the  largest  town  in  the  county,  has 
seven  wards,  six  large  brick  school  buildings, 
one  principal,  six  ward  principals,  and  teach- 
ing force  of  seventy-seven  teachers.  In  June, 
after  the  organization  of  the  new  board,  the 
directors  decided  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  create  the  office  of  city  superintendent. 
This  they  did  and  elected  William  Krichbaum 
as  the  first  incumbent.  Mr.  Krichbaum  had 
served  as  principal  for  two  years  and  is  quite 
an  able  school  man. 

Altoona. — Supt.  Wightman:  The  following 
"  new  things  "  are  noted :  ( i )  One  session, 
8:30  to  1 :45  for  high  school,  and  8:45  to  i  :30 
for  central  grammar  school,  and  vote  of  97 
per  cent  of  parents  in  favor  of  plan  after  a 
trial  of  three  weeks.  (2)  Centralizing  under 
one  roof  all  eighth  grade  pupils  and  depart- 
ment work.  (3)  Addition  of  Fairview  school — 
six  teachers  and  275  pupils — to  city.  (4)  Es- 
tablishment in  each  side  of  city  of  ungraded 
classes  for  misfits  and  defectives  and  truants. 
(S)  Establishment  of  training  class  with  pupils 
spending  full  school  time  in  class-rooms  of  best 
teachers  of  city.  The  plan  gives  evidence  of 
very  successful  results  i 

AacHBALD. — Supt  Kelly:  Schools  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  916  pupils.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  superintendent  and  directors 


to  sec  such  a  large  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
the  first  month.  Prof.  John  Moran  is  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school.  He  is  an  active  and 
earnest  man,  and  I  haven't  any  doubt  whatever 
of  the  success  of  our  high  school. 

Bangor. — Supt.  Graver:  Our  schools  opened 
with  a  large  attendance.  Two  new  teachers 
were  added.  We  were  somewhat  hampered 
during  the  month  on  account  of  bur  new  build- 
ing not  being  completed.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary in  several  instances  for  two  teachers  to 
occupy  the  same  room.  This  necessity  has 
now  been  obviated  by  the  renting  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  M.  E,  church,  where  rooms  have 
been  temporarily  fitted  up. 

Chambersburg.— Supt.  Gelwix:  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  state  that  our  teachers'  salaries 
have  all  been  raised  five  dollars  a  month.  The 
lowest  salary  now  paid  is  $45 ;  the  highest  $90. 
The  salary  of  the  superintendent  has  been  in- 
creased to  $200. 

CoATESViLLE. — Supt.  Gordon:  Our  schools 
opened  on  Monday,  September  10.  The  first 
week  was  spent  in  organizing  and  in  getting 
ready  for  work.  The  end  of  the  month  found 
the  schools  thoroughly  organized,  but  several 
rooms  were  much  over-crowded,  notwith- 
standing two  new  rooms  had  been  provided 
by  adding  another  story  to  each  of  the  wings 
of  the  main  building.  To  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  sixth  grade  rooms,  our  board 
has  rented  and  equipped  another  room  located 
about  four  squares  west  of  our  main  buildings. 
By  the  first  of  November  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted and  equipped  a  new  six-room  building, 
in  which  we  shall  open  a  school  for  the 
colored  children  of  our  town.  With  this 
fine  building  and  an  exceptionally  strong  corps 
of  colored  teachers  under  the  direction  of  an 
able  principal,  our  colored  children  will  have 
rare  educational  advantages.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  four  new  courses  of  study  and  two 
additional  teachers  in  our  high  school,  that  de- 
partment is  stronger  and  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before. 

Danville.— Supt.  Gordy:  The  high  school 
has  this  year  the  largest  enrollment  in  its 
history.  The  full  attendance  is  166,  registered 
the  first  day.  Of  these  thirty-five  are  non- 
residents, having  their  tuition  paid  by  the  home 
districts. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Hoban :  We  held  our  first 
institute  the  first  week  in  September.  The  in- 
stractors  were  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Prof.  F.  H. 
Green,  Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe,  Dr.  H.  S.  Reedy, 
and  Mrs.  Bessie  Clements.  So  inspiring  were 
the  addresses  that  our  teachers  began  their 
work  with  more  enthusiasm  than  I  have  ever 
seen  here.  Ten  arrests  were  made  during  the 
month  for  non-compliance  with  the  compulsory 
law.  Our  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  173, 
an  increase  of  forty  over  last  year. 

Erie. — Supt.  Missimer:  The  enrollment  for 
the  month  is  1000  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year,  on  account  of  the  sense- 
less enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law  at  a 
time  when  there  is  not  a  case  of  small-pox  jn 
this  section  of  the  state  and  probably  not  in 
the  entire  state.  Query:  Why,  after  sixty 
years  of  straggle  since  Pennsylvania  became 
a  state  to  get  a  public  school  law,  and  another 
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sixty  years  to  organize  and  develop  the  public 
school  system,  so  that  the  children  of  our 
commonwealth  should  have  free  public  educa- 
tion, from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades, 
should  the  Legislature  put  upon  the  statute 
books  a  law  taking  away  the  boon  of  public 
education  from  the  children  of  the  state,  and 
saying  to  them,  "  You  cannot  have  this  blessed 
privilege  unless  you  comply  with  the  demands 
of  a  school  of  doctors  and  submit  your  bodies 
to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  ? "  Why  should 
those  children,  whose  parents  refuse  to  have 
them  vaccinated,  be  denied  the  right  of  educa- 
tion? In  this  district  one-seventh  of  the  en- 
tire enrollment  lose  their  school  privileges  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  law. 

Greensburg. — Supt.  March:  The  superin- 
tendent is  now  provided  with  a  secretary. 
Greensburg  now  embraces  what  was  four  bor- 
oughs last  year,  giving  us  an  addition  of  six 
teachers.  One  new  room  was  added  to  the 
new  sixth  ward  building,  and  modem  plumb- 
ing and  heating  arrangements  installed.  It  is 
now  a  six-room  building.  Single  desks  were 
placed  in  seventeen  rooms — ten  of  them  in  the 
annexed  wards  which  previously  had  double 
desks.  The  text-books  were  made  uniform 
throughout  the  district  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$4,000.  Extensive  improvements  were  made  in 
the  No.  2  building.  A  granolithic  pavement 
was  laid,  the  grounds  were  graded  and  a  re- 
taining wall  built  on  two  sides,  and  the  build- 
ing thoroughly  repaired  and  painted.  Heating 
by  natural  gas  introduced  into  three  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  Bell  telephone  was  placed 
in  the  eight  buildings,  taking  the  place  of  four 
local  'phones.  A  new  departure  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  male  principal  for  the  two  Fifth  Ward 
buildings  at  a  salary  of  $ioo  a  month.  He  is 
both  a  normal  school  and  a  university  gradu- 
ate with  experience. 

Hanover. — Supt.  Carey;  Our  remodeled  high 
school  was  opened  for  use.  Three  grade  rooms 
were  opened  on  the  first  floor.  Music  has  been 
introduced  as  a  regular  study  in  all  the 
schools.  A  principal  was  appointed  to  have 
general  charge  of  discipline  in  each  building. 

Harrisbur& — Supt.  Downes :  Our  annual  in- 
stitute was  held  September  3  to  7.  Among  our 
instructors  we  had  planned  to  have  Supt 
Kennedy,  of  Batavia,  New  York.  Owing  to 
illness,  however,  he  could  not  come.  We  Se- 
cured in  his  stead  Supt  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jr., 
of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  editor  of  Educational  Work 
and  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  "  Class- 
Individual"  instruction.  His  addresses  were 
well  received  and  highly  profitable. 

Jeannette. — Supt  Shank:  In  one  of  our 
buildings  we  installed  during  the  summer  a 
new,  up-to-date  steam-heating  plant  and 
painted  the  building. 

Lansford. — Supt  Kuntz:  Schools  opened  in 
good  order.  In  all  the  grades  work  went  well 
from  the  very  beginning,  making  the  month 
one  of  the  best  that  the  teachers  ever  experi- 
enced as  a  first  month.  We  rigidly  enforced 
the  compulsory  law,  and  several  parents  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Meaoville.— Supt  Smith :  Our  school  board 
has  adopted  a  new  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 


teachers,  based  on  success  and  years  of  ser- 
vice. The  schedule  affects  all  our  teachers 
and  will  increase  the  annual  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  salary  by  something  over  $1,200. 

Milton. — Supt.  Wilson:  We  have  opened  a 
new  eighth  grade,  thereby  increasing  the  en- 
rollment for  that  grade  33%  per  cent  Our 
high  school  enrollment  is  25  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year.  Every  teacher,  principal  and 
janitor,  and  the  superintendent,  receives  an  in- 
crease of  salary  this  year.  The  general  en- 
rollment for  the  first  month  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  borough  schools.  Another 
teacher  has  been  added  to  the  hip^h  school 
faculty,  Mr.  R.  D.  Fish,  teacher  m  mathe- 
matics, making  five  teachers  in  the  high  school. 
Our  next  great  need  is  a  separate,  up-to-date 
building  for  the  high  school. 

Minersville. — Supt  Spayd:  During  the 
month  Mr.  C.  L.  Hammock,  of  the  Pran^  Edu- 
cational Company,  gave  us  valuable  assistance 
in  drawing  in  five  of  our  schools;  he  also  gave 
the  teachers  instruction.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  term  we  opened  two  additional  schools. 
They  are  already  filled  up  and  we  are  prepar- 
ing to  open  another  school  on  the  first  of  next 
month.  Since  the  loth  of  September  127  pu- 
pils have  been  admitted,  nearly  all  beginners. 

Monessbn. — Supt  Mimelick:  We  have  in- 
troduced manual  training  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  The  regular  teachers  are  doing 
the  work,  which  has  thus  far  been  very  satis- 
factory. Both  teacher  and  pupils  are  delighted 
with  the  work.  Diphtheria  has  interfered  with 
the  attendance  in  several  rooms. 

New  Brighton. — Supt  Brightwell :  Our  first 
monthly  institute  was  held  October  6.  Excel- 
lent papers  were  read  and  discussed.  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  the  interest  shown  in 
the  higher  duties  of  the  teacher.  A  profes- 
sional library  has  been  provided  for  the  teach- 
ers. Considerable  attention  is  being  given  to 
systematic  child  study.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  make  this  work  as  practical  as  possible. 

Phoenixville. — Supt  Laramy:  The  follow- 
ing items  are  deemed  worthy  of  notice:  Em- 
ployment of  music  supervisor  for  full  time. 
Introduction  of  Prang  drawing  system.  A 
start  in  departmental  teaching  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  employment  of  an  assistant 
teacher  to  several  grade  rooms  having  more 
than  forty  pupils. 

Taylor. — Supt  Lloyd:  We  were  compelled 
to  add  two  more  teachers  to  our  force,  owing 
to  the  increased  attendance  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Washington  Boro.— Supt  Krickbaum:  The 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories 
begun  last  year  and  completed  this  year  cost 
$2,000.  We  now  have  an  excellent  complete 
equipment  in  these  departments  of  study. 

William  SPORT. — Supt  Lose:  The  recent  re- 
vision of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school  included  the  addition  of  a  techni^ 
course  and  of  a  teacher's  course.  The  latter 
covers  five  years,  and  among  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year  subjects  are  school  management 
methods  of  teaching,  history  of  education,  psy- 
chology, a  review  of  United  States  history, 
'geography  and  arithmetic,  and  practice  of 
teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

SEVENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STRUCTION   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representa-  j 

fives:  . 

Gentlemen:  The  two  greatest  prob-  ' 

lems  in  school  administration  are:  i 

I.  TO  GET  ALL  THE  CHILDREN 
TO  SCHOOL. 

II.  TO  GET  GOOD  TEACHERS  FOR 
ALL  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  solution  of  these  problems  many 
minor  problems  must  be  met,  each  big 
enough  to  tax  the  wisdom  of  school  offi- 
cials and  the  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

In  the  first  place  sufficient  school  accom- 
modations must  be  provided.  Cities  which 
grow  rapidly  seldom  have  room  enough  in 
their  schools  for  all  the  children.  With- 
out a  well-defined  policy  in  the  location  and 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  a  place  for  every  child 
in  the  newer  sections  of  our  cities.  Pitts- 
burg boasts  that  it  had  a  seat  for  every 
child  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school 
y^r.  Through  increased  taxation  for 
s  lool  purposes  and  through  the  breaking 
d  wn  of  the  barriers  which  kept  children 
f  >m  going  across  ward  lines  Philadelphia 
u  making  rapid  progress  in  the  direction 
o  providing  school  facilities  for  all  its 
c  ildren.  Other  cities  are  constantly 
s  niggling  with  the  same  problem,  the 
c  ief  difficulty  being  lack  of  sufficient 
f  ads  for  building  purposes.  In  counties 
V  losc  total  population  has  been  diminish- 
u  g,  a  new  phase  of  the  problem  is  ore- 
s' ating  itself.    The  closing  of  a  school  by 


reason  of  small  attendance  sometimes 
leaves  several  children  unprovided  with 
school  facilities.  The  condition  of  the 
public  roads  makes  transportation  impos- 
sible during  a  portion  of  the  year.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  sparsely  populated 
districts  offer  problems  as  difficult  of  solu- 
tion as  the  rapidly  growing  cities.  Where 
taxation  has  reached  the  maximum  allowed 
by  law,  there  is  a  loud  call  for  more  liberal 
school  appropriations  on  the  part  of  the 
State. 

The  educator  welcomes  every  agency 
that  helps  to  bring  all  the  children  to 
school.  More  than  125,000  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  It  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
public  schools  to  make  them  so  efficient 
that  no  parent  shall  wish  any  other  for  his 
children.  But  since  many  persons  feel  it 
their  duty  to  support  other  schools,  every 
friend  of  children  and  every  lover  of  his 
country  will  wish  those  schools  to  be  made 
so  efficient  as  to  be  a  constant  spur  to  the 
public  schools.  "  The  best  is  not  too  good 
for  my  children,"  said  a  father  not  long 
ago,  and  the  parent  is  always  justified  in 
sending  his  child  to  a  private  school,  if  he 
cannot  find  a  public  school  equally  good. 

The  attendance  officer  should  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  to  secure  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  pupils  in  all  classes  of  schools, 
and  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  private  or 
parochial  school  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
port to  this  officer  the  names  of  those  who 
violate  the  law  by  absence  without  suffi- 
cient excuse.  In  this  respect  the  patriot 
must  rise  above  all  questions  of  rivalry  and 
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aim  at  the  best  possible  schooling:  for  every 
child. 

CONTRADICTORY  LEGISLATION. 

Some  of  our  legislation  tends  to  keep 
children  out  of  school.  We  have  enacted 
laws  making  attendance  at  school  compul- 
sory, and  we  have  passed  other  laws  de- 
priving certain  children  of  the  right  to 
attend  any  public,  private,  parochiaJ  or 
Sunday-school.  The  child  who  cannot 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language  is  not  allowed  to  go  to 
work  before  the  age  of  sixteen  is  reached. 
The  boy  who  spends  the  first  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  in  idleness  or  play  is  always  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  confirmed  loafer,  and 
is  on  the  highway  to  illiteracy,  vagrancy 
and  crime. 

SCHOOLING   AND    CRIME. 

The  statistics  of  our  penal  institutions 
are  frequently  manipulated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  case  against  the  school.  The 
result  is  obtained  by  neglecting  denomina- 
tors. The  number  of  criminals  who  can- 
not read  and  write  is  compared  with  those 
who  have  had  more  or  less  schooling;  and 
since  there  are  less  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in- 
telligence does  not  lessen  crime.  The 
number  of  criminals  who  cannot  read  and 
write  should  be  compared  with  the  total 
population  above  a  given  age  (say  ten 
years)  that  cannot  read  and  write;  and 
this  ratio  should  then  be  compared  with 
the  ratio  obtained  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  who  have  been  at  school 
with  the  total  population  that  has  enjoyed 
schooling.  The  result  is  invariably  in 
favor  of  the  school,  because  it  is  thus 
shown  that  the  percentage  of  the  illiterate 
who  are  criminals  is  larger  than  the  per- 
centage of  criminals  among  those  who  can 
read  and  write.  Few  persons  appreciate 
the  moral  influence  which  a  good  school 
exerts  upon  the  life  of  the  child.  Take 
for  example  so  simple  a  matter  as  veracity 
in  regard  to  one's  age.  Many  children 
have  three  ages.  The  first  is  the  age  ob- 
tained from  the  family  Bible,  or  the  Bap- 
tismal certificate.  It  is  the  child[s  correct 
age  and  is  given  whenever  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  deception.  The  second  is  the  rail- 
way age  which  is  one  or  more  years  less 
than  the  real  age.  This  age  the  child  is 
taught  to  give  whenever  it  wishes  to  ride 
free  or  for  half  fare,  in  cases  in  which 
half  fare  or  full  fare  should  be  paid. 
From  the  habit  of  cheating  the  railway  or 
the  trolley  line,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  dishon- 
esty towards  the  employer,  the  municipal- 
ity, the  State  and  the  nation.  The  third 
age  is  the  factory  age  which  is  a  year  or 
two  more  than  the  real  age.  It  is  given 
whenever  the  child  is  to  begin  work  before 
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the  law  allows,  or  whenever  a  minor  wishes 
to  get  a  drink  contrary  to  law.  From 
these  forms  of  law  breaking  the  step  is 
easy  to  the  violations  of  law  known  as 
crimes.  If  the  boy  who,  under  our  law, 
has  no  school  privileges,  does  not  become 
a  vagrant,  he  is  almost  sure  to  break  the 
law  by  misrepresenting  his  age  in  order 
that  he  may  go  to  work.  The  law  which 
deprives  him  of  the  right  to  go  to  school 
therefore  tends  in  two  directions  to  make 
him  a  criminal. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  VIRTUES. 

The  child  who  gets  no  schooling  suffers 
loss  in  other  directions.  In  every  good 
school  the  pupil  acquires  habits  of  industry, 
obedience,  politeness,  punctuality,  regularity, 
silence,  self-restraint,  habits  which  become 
virtues  when  the  will  consciously  enters 
into  them,  giving  rise  to  the  so-called 
School  Virtues  in  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  pupil.  Without  these  school  virtues, 
which  are  never  acquired  upon  the  street, 
the  individual  cannot  hold  a  job  or  a  posi- 
tion in  any  mercantile  or  industrial  estab- 
lishment. 

The  illiterate  man  lacks  adjustment  to 
the  institutions  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  cannot  keep  accounts,  nor  mark  his 
ballot,  nor  sign  his  name  to  a  legal  docu- 
ment. He  cannot  write  a  letter  home,  nor 
read  the  letters  that  are  sent  to  him  from 
home.  He  cannot  think  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  men  as  these  are  enshrined  in 
literature;  nor  can  he  enjoy  the  instruc- 
tion and  consolation  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, unless  he  finds  some  one  who  is  will- 
ing to  read  to  him.  The  newspapers  arc 
to  him  a  sealed  volume ;  he  must  leam  the 
news  from  hearsay.  The  man  or  woman 
who  cannot  read  and  write  is  out  of  place 
in  a  civilized  community.  To  grow  up  in 
the  midst  of  civilization  and  to  be  denied 
the  education  which  civilization  presup- 
poses, involves  hardships  which  remind 
one  of  the  persecutions  of  antiquity  and 
which  the  enlightened  Greeks  sought  to 
prevent.  A  Roman  Emperor,  in  his  desire 
to  exterminate  the  Christians,  forbade  the 
schooling  of  their  children,  a  fate  which 
they  feared  worse  than  martyrdom.  The 
Mytilenians,  when  masters  of  the  sea,  pun- 
ished their  allies  who  had  revolted  by  not 
allowing  their  children  to  be  taught,  deem- 
ing this  the  severest  punishment  which 
they  could  inflict.  Exile  in  Siberia  has 
been  the  fate  of  some  who  were  rash 
enough  to  teach  Hebrew  peasants  how  to 
read  and  write.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Solon,  all  the  Athenian  youth  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  school  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  read;  tardiness  and  truancy 
were  punished  by  a  fine.  The  father  who 
failed  to  instruct  his  son  in  reading,  writ- 
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ing,  swimming  and  a  trade  could  claim  no 
support  from  that  son  in  old  age.    Aris- 
tophanes mentions  it  as  quite  an  exception 
that  the  sausage  seller  got  no  education. 
So  necessary  did  daily  school  going  seem 
that  when    the    women    and    children    of 
Athens  fled  to  Troezen  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  the  inhabitants,  besides 
supporting    them,    paid    persons    to    teach 
their  children.    In    the    days    of    Georjje 
WoU  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Pennsylvania 
planted  herself  on  the  side  of  the  leader 
"whose  banner  streamed  in  light."    The 
design  was  to  bring  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation  and    intelligence    within    reach    of 
every  child.     If  Pennsylvania  is  to  carry 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion  the  policy  that 
was  then  inaugurated,  her  lawmakers  must 
not   rest    satisfied    until    every    child    is 
brought  to  school. 

THE  CLASSES    OF    CHILDREN    TO   BE   PROVIDED 
FOR. 

In  view  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
children  deprived  of  schooling  must  suffer, 
it  behooves  the  legislature  to  make  pro- 
nsfon  for  the  schooling  of  the  following 
classes  of  children: 

1.  Children  who,  after  repeated  atten^ts, 
have  not  been  successfully  vaccinated,  be- 
cause they  are,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  im- 
munt  from  small  pox  and  vaccinia. 

2.  Children  whom  reputable  physicians 
refuse  to  vaccinate  by  reason  of  scrofulous, 
tubercular  or  other  adverse  conditions. 

3.  Children  whose  parents  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  vaccinated  on  account  of  preju- 
<lices  due  largely  to  the  excitement  caused 
by  anti-vaccination  literature. 

4.  Defective  and  backward  children  for 
whom  education  cannot  be  provided  in 
schools  of  the  ordinary  type. 

5.  Children  so  situated  that  no  school  is 
accessible  to  them. 

EMPTY  SCHOOL    HOUSES.   ' 

There  are  sections  of  this  Common- 
wealth in  which  the  school  houses  are 
empty  because  the  parents  will  not  allow 
their  children  to  be  vaccinated.  One 
should  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  immense 
good  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
enforcement  of  our  vaccination  laws.  To- 
<lay  only  one  case  of  small-pox  is  known 
to  exist  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  should  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  courts  have  repeatedly  de- 
cided that  no  fine  can  be  imposed  upon 
parents  or  guardians  for  the  non-attend- 
ance of  the  unvaccinated  child.  All  the 
punishment,  therefore,  falls  upon  the  inno- 
cent child. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between 
small-pox  and  illiteracy,  the  rational  man 
would  choose  the  former  as  the  less  of  the 
two  evils.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  man 


of  sense  will  shield  his  child  from  both 
evils  by  the  aid  of  vaccination  and  the 
school.  Maxims  like  these,  however  true, 
fail  to  bring  all  the  children  to  school. 
If  vaccination  can  be  made  compulsory,  as 
in  Germany,  it  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  problem  before  us.  But  if  the  experi- 
ence of  England  and  Canada,  where  troops 
had  to  quell  the  anti-vaccination  disturb- 
ances, should  cause  our  legislators  to 
shrink  from  the  enactment  of  such  drastic 
legislation,  then  some  provision  in  the  form 
of  separate  schools  should  be  made  for  the 
education  of  children  who  have  no  school 
rights  under  existing  laws. 

In  any  event,  the  problem  should  be 
squarely  faced,  and  no  legislation  should 
be  enacted  which  punishes  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty.  The  parent,  or  the  physician 
to  whom  the  neglect  of  vaccination  is  due. 
should  suffer  the  penalty,  rather  than  the 
helpless  child.  If  the  health  of  the  State 
requires  that  children  at  school  be  pre- 
served from  contact  with  the  unvaccinated, 
then  vaccination  should  be  required  of 
teachers,  school  directors,  school  officials, 
health  officers,  clergymen  and  Sunday- 
school  superintendents;  but  above  all  else 
special  schools  should  be  provided  for  the 
unvaccinated  children  to  save  them  from 
the  consequences  of  illiteracy,  vagrancy 
and  crime. 

Separate  schools  are  also  needed  for  the 
so-called  defective  classes.  These  include 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
morally  delinquent.  The  Act  of  May  18, 
1876,  P.  L.,  157,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  special  schools  for  deaf  mutes  in 
school  districts  which  have  a  population 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  eight  or  more  deaf  mute  children  of 
proper  age  for  attending  school.  This  law 
has  remained  a  dead  letter  upon  our  Stat- 
ute books.  The  State  maintains,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  public  schools,  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the 
blind  and  the  feeble-minded.  Nevertheless 
some  children  who  belong  to  the  defective 
classes  receive  no  schooling.  We  also 
need  special  schools  for  backward  children 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  defective  classes, 
and  who  by  special  methods  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  plane  of  normal  children. 
Philadelphia  has  taken  steps  to  provide  in- 
struction specially  suited  to  backward  chil- 
dren, and  our  other  cities  should  in  no 
long  time  follow  this  example.  The  child 
who  asks  mother  to  pray  that  it  be  made 
like  the  other  children  that  get  along  at 
school,  deserves  treatment  not  as  morallv 
delinquent,  but  as  a  backward  child  whom 
manual  traininier  and  other  exercises  may 
give  control  of  its  hands  and  its  mental 
powers,  thus  fitting  it  to  play  a  useful  part 
in  the  life  of  the  community. 
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GOOD  TEACHESS. 

The  most  potent  help  in  getting  the  chil- 
dren to  school  is  to  put  them  in  charge  of 
good  teachers.  A  good  teacher  makes  the 
school  the  place  to  which  the  children  best 
like  to  go.  Children  have  rights  as  well 
as  duties.  One  of  the  rights  of  the  child 
is  the  right  to  be  happy  at  school.  How 
can  children  be  happy  under  a  teacher  who 
is  not  happy  in  his  or  her  work?  How 
can  the  teacher  be  happy  if  he  or  she  is 
inefficient  or  ill  prepared,  or  poorly  paid? 

The  inefficient  teacher  fails  to  create  an 
interest  in  study  and  thereby  increases  the 
difficulty  which  the  attendance  officer  ex- 
periences in  keeping  the  truant  at  school. 
Where  the  pupils  do  not  attend  of  their 
own  accord,  the  work  of  the  attendance 
officer  must  be  done  over  and  over  again. 
And  of  what  avail  is  it  to  force  a  pupil 
into  a  school  where  he  is  poorly  taught 
and  daily  discouraged  over  tasks  in  which 
he  takes  no  interest  Without  good  teach- 
ers, it  is  labor  lost  to  build  school  houses 
and  hire  officers  whose  duty  imposes  upon 
them  the  task  of  bringing  the  unwilling 
child  to  school,  only  to  sit  there  and  wait 
for  school  to  let  out.  The  directors  have 
performed  the  chiefest  of  their  duties  when 
they  have  selected  and  secured  good  teach- 
ers for  all  the  schools  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

Among  the  hindrances  which  prevent 
the  putting  of  good  teachers  into  all  the 
schools  are  the  unsatisfactory  methods  of 
employing  substitute  teachers,  the  multi- 
tudinous examinations  which  must  be 
passed  to  secure  promotion  or  even  to  hold 
one's  position,  and  the  inadequate  salaries 
which  cause  the  brightest  minds  to  look 
outside  of  the  school  room  for  the  chance 
to  earn  a  livelihood. 

SUBSTITUTE   TEACHERS. 

It  is  folly  in  the  highest  degree  to  put 
half-trained  and  inexperienced  young  girls 
in  charge  of  a  school  when  the  regular 
teacher  is  absent.  By  the  time  the  latter 
returns,  the  pupils  have  lost  their  interest 
in  study  and  the  discipline  of  the  school 
has  gone  to  pieces.  The  substitute  teach- 
ers should  be  the  best  paid  and  the  most 
skillful  of  those  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed; and  they  should  be  familiar  with 
the  work  in  all  grades.  Under  a  substitute 
teacher  of  this  kind  the  pupils  do  not  suf- 
fer during  the  absence  of  the  regular 
teacher.  Should  a  beginner  at  teaching 
fail  in  discipline  or  methods  of  instruction, 
she  can  be  sent  to  visit  the  best  schools 
whilst  the  substitute  takes  charge  and  puts 
the  school  into  satisfactory  shape.  When 
the  substitute  teachers  are  not  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  others,  they  can  spend 


the  time  in  helping  backward  pupils  catch 
up  in  their  work,  thus  saving  them  from 
the  most  disheartening  of  school  experi- 
ences,— that  of  dropping  back  into  a  lower 
grade. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  superintendent  who  treats  the  ex- 
amination as  if  it  were  a  farce  soon  finds 
that  his  teachers  and  their  pupils  begin  to 
deteriorate  and  that  high  standards  of  effi- 
ciency cannot  be  maintained  without  hon- 
est tests  of  scholarship.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  superintendent  who  relies  upon 
the  annual  examination  of  teachers  as  the 
chief  stimulus  to  study  and  imorovement, 
thereby  shows  that  he  is  no  longer  a  live 
coal  from  the  altar,  or  (to  change  the  fig- 
ure of  speech)  that  he  is  himself  perilously 
near  the  dead  line.  Examinations  should 
not  be  considered  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
by  which  a  school  system  may  be  afflicted. 
Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  ef- 
fect of  examinations  liken  their  action  to 
that  of  drugs  which  may  deoress,  as  well 
as  stimulate  the  person  who  takes  them. 
If  examinations  possessed  the  wonderful 
efficacy  which  many  persons  ascribe  to 
them,  the  Chinese  schools  would  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  periodic  examina- 
tions should  be  prescribed  for  all  school 
officials,  including  State  superintendents 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Teaching  is  the  only  profes- 
sion in  which  such  tests  are  a  life-long 
possibility,  and  this  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  educators  and  law-makers  have 
not  studied  the  action  of  examinations. 
Latham,  who  made  a  specialty  of  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  one  great  effort  in  the  way 
of  a  heavy  examination  is  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  mental  discipline,  that  more  than 
two  such  efforts  usually  impair  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  mind,  and  that  a  series  of  them 
would  cramp  and  enfeeble  it.  He  further 
claims  that  a  succession  of  small  efforts 
has  a  decidedly  injurious  effect,  there  being 
in  them  "  none  of  the  discipline  of  a  grand 
effort,  no  gathering  of  energies  and  con- 
centration of  them  on  a  single  purpose." 
The  ideal  arrangement  is  preparation  at 
school  for  a  supreme  test  as  a  condition  of 
entrance  upon  any  profession,  followed  by 
a  license  settiner  forth  that  the  required 
standard  of  qualification  has  been  attained. 
The  teacher  who  wins  a  life  license,  or 
permanent  certificate,  can  afford  to  forget 
the  thiners  which  it  is  useless  to  remember, 
except  for  examination  purposes,  and  can 
devote  his  soare  time  to  the  exploration  of 
new  fields  of  knowledge,  therebv  findin|i^ 
the  mental  food  whose  assimilation  is  es- 
sential to  the  best  growth  of  the  individual 
in  his  profession. 
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THE  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

For  at  least  a  decade  the  appropriation 
to  the  common  schools  has  been  decreas- 
ing, whilst  the  number  of  pupils  has  been 
increasing.  The  following  comparison  is 
very  significant: 

1895. 

Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 1,070,612 

School  Appropriation $5,500,000.00 

Rate  per  pupil  $5.14 

1905. 

Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 1,209,908 

School  Appropriation $5^12,500.00 

Rate  per  pupil  $4.30 

Moreover  the  appropriations  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  State  government  have 
been  increasing,  whilst  tiiQse  for  public 
schools  have  been  diminishing,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparison: 

COMPARISON    OP   APPIOPaiATIONS    MADE   BY   THE 
LBGISLATUSS   IN    1895    AND   I905. 

1895.  1905. 

Charitable   institutions...  $^I|373  $2,499>975 

Indigent  insane 667,181  1,621,300 

Penitentiaries  and  re- 
formatories    367>i27  44^925 

Department  expenses  ...  558,041  1,446,228 

Judiciary  667,300  928,700 

Public  printing  and  bind- 
ing   256,711  325.000 

National  guard 350,ooo  40oxx)0 

Educational   institutions..  6,911,015      6,761,750 

Appropriation  to  common  schools  in 

1895  $5,500,000 

State  aid  to  normal  school  students. .      130,000 

$5,630,000 

Appropriation  to  common  schools  in  1905, 
$5*55o>ooo.  From  this  amount  is  deducted  by 
the  Leeislature  $237,500  for  State  aid  to  nor- 
mal school  students  and  $100,000  for  Township 
High  schools,  leaving  for  the  common  schools 
$5,212,500. 

Number  of  pupils  in  1895 1,070,612 

Number  of  pupils  in  1905 1,209,908 

It  will  be  accepted  as  almost  an  axiom 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  common 
schools  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
in  wealth  and  in  the  number  of  children. 
No  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  surplus 
in  the  State  Treasury  than  to  devote  it  to 
the  right  education  of  the  people.  With- 
out doubt  the  boast  that  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  makes  the  larg- 
est appropriation  for  school  purposes,  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  many  forms  of  our 
corporation  wealth  can  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute towards  the  support  of  the  public 
schools.  Much  of  the  wealth  which  we 
tax  only  for  State  purposes  would  in  other 
States  be  taxed  locally  and  in  that  way  be 


made  to  contribute  towards  the  education 
of  the  children.  Unless  the  compensation 
of  teachers  can  be  materially  advanced,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  schools  up 
to  the  high  standard  which  they  have  at- 
tained. In  a  number  of  districts  the  limit 
of  taxation  has  been  reached  and  the 
needed  advance  in  teachers'  salaries  can- 
not be  made  without  more  liberal  school 
appropriations  by  the  State  legislature. 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 
The  need  of  providing  for  teachers  in 
old  age  is  keenly  felt  in  all  our  cities. 
''The  pitiable  condition  qi  public  school 
teachers  who  have  grown  old  and  inferior 
in  the  service,"  says  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
leading  dailies,  **  has  long  borne  testimony 
to  a  sad  defect  in  the  public  school  system. 
The  pay  gave  a  meagre  living  and  nothing 
more,  and  made  accumulation  impossible, 
except  at  the  cost  of  present  privation.  It 
drove  the  more  resourceful  teachers  into 
better  paying  callings;  and  by  making  the 
profession  of  school  teaching  unattractive, 
it  is  responsible  in  part  for  the  shortage 
of  school  teachers  at  the  present  time." 
Cities  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
have  provided  a  retirement  fund  for  super- 
annuated teachers;  and  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, the  legislature  should  take  steps  to 
make  similar  action  possible  in  the  school 
districts  which  belong  to  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  class.  If  retirement  funds  for 
firemen  designed  to  promote,  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  seryice  are  constitutional,  it 
is  also  legitimate  for  the  State  to  make 
similar  provision  for  teachers,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  service, 

THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

There  is  a  waste  of  money  every  second 
year  in  the  double  enrollment  of  children. 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  requires  an 
enrollment  of  children  under  the  compul- 
sory law  to  be  made  annually,  and  another 
enrollment  of  the  children  between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  be  made  biennially, 
the  latter  at  a  different  time  of  the  year, 
thus  requiring  two  enrollments  every  sec- 
ond year  for  practically  the  same  object — 
that  is,  to  obtain  the  names  and  number 
of  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years. 
Money  can  be  saved  by  the  enactment  of 
a  law  requiring  the  enumeration  under  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  one-third 
of  the  school  appropriation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  school  directors  can 
make  this  enrollment  with  more  accuracy 
and  at  less  expense  than  the  assessors. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

The  liberality  of  the  last  legislature  in 
setting  apart  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  aid  of  township  high  schools  for  each 
of  two  years  has  brought  the  amount  paid 
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to  the  several  districts  almost  to  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  law.  High  schools  of 
the  first  grade  received  $760;  those  of  the 
second  grade  received  $570;  and  those  of 
the  third  grade  received  $380.  Some  of 
these  high  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work ;  others  are  on  trial ;  one  was  discon- 
tinued. The  total  number  of  township 
high  schools  is  234,  A  State  inspector  is 
needed  to  visit  these  schools  to  classify 
them  after  personal  inspection  and  to  see 
that  the  bounty  of  the  State  is  wisely  ap- 
plied. In  some  sections  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  put  an  elaborate  course  of  study 
on  paper  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger 
share  of  the  State's  money.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  teacher  to  do  justice  to  more 
than  the  studies  of  a  high  school  of  the 
third  grade;  two  are  needed  for  a  high 
school  of  the  second  grade;  and  not  less 
than  three  should  be  employed  by  the  dis- 
trict that  is  ambitious  to  have  its  high 
school  rated  as  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade. 

Many  boroughs  need  help  as  sadly  as  the 
townships;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature may  see  its  way  clear  to  be  as  lib- 
eral toward  borough  high  schools  as  it  has 
been  toward  those  of  the  townships.  Sim- 
ple justice  would  also  require  an  equal 
degree  of  liberality  towards  the  high 
schools  of  the  cities. 

MORE    MONEY    FOR    SCHOOL    PURPOSES. 

Education  is  the  common  creed  of  the 
American  people.  The  school  is  the  one 
institution  in  which  all  Americans  believe. 
They  may  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion best  suited  to  the  boy  and  the  girl,  but 
they  agree  that  without  good  schools  we 
cannot  assimilate  the  children  of  the  for- 
eigner to  our  free  institutions,  nor  can  we 
continue  to  hold  the  place  which  we  have 
attained  among  the  nations.  And  yet 
school  teachers  are  the  most  poorly  paid 
of  all  our  public  servants.  Good  schools 
cost  money,  and  parsimony  in  school  ap- 
propriations is  the  worst  policy  which  a 
Commonwealth  can  adopt.  Out  of  the 
money  which  has  accumulated  in  the  State 
Treasury  the  next  legislature  should  make 
a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  com- 
mon schools.  Pennsylvania  is  rich  enough 
to  give  her  children  all  the  education  they 
are  willing  to  take,  and  no  more  important 
question  can  occupy  the  attention  of  our 
law-makers  than  the  betterment  of  our 
public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisbitrg,  Pa., 
November  23,  1906. 
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STATISTICAL  STATEMENT. 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

for  the  School  Year  Ending  June  4,  1906, 

Including  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the 

State   2,572 

Number  of  schools 32,031 

Number  of  township  high  schools  234 

Number  of  graded  schools 16,227 

Number  of  superintendents 155 

Number  of  male  teachers 7^74 

Number  of  female  teachers 25,357 

Whole  number  of  teachers 33,231 

♦Whole  number  of  directors 16,022 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 

per  monUi.....  $53.16 

Average  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month 3S>.4i 

Average  length  of  school  term  in 

months   7.69 

Whole  number  of  pupils 1,229,046 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily 

attendance   938^866 

Cost  of  school  houses — purchas- 
ing, building,  renting,  etc $6,103,741.33 

Teachers  wages 15,141,652.46 

♦Cost  of  school  text-books 762,273.33 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other  than 
text-books,      including     maps, 

globes,  etc.   748,550.31 

Fuel,  contmgencies,  fees  of  collec- 
tors and  other  expenses 7,482^820.34 

Total  expenditures 30,239,037.77 

Regular  appropriation  to  common 
schools  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing June  4,  1906 5.2i2,5oaoo 

Appropriation  for  free  tuition  of 
students  in  State  normal 
schools  for  school  year  ending 

June  4,  1906 237,500.00 

Appropnation  for  township  high 

schools   ioo,ooaoo 

♦  Philadelphia  not  included  in  this  item. 

Items  Compared  With  Those  of  the  Preceding 

Year  Ending  June  5,  ^905,  Philadelphia 

Included. 

Increase  in  number  of  districts..  n 

Decrease  in  number  of  graded 
sdiools    2 -21 

Increase  in  number  of  schools...  712 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teach- 
ers     i^ 

Increase  in  number  of  female 
teachers    ,,033 

Increase  m  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month $1^ 

Increase  in  salary  of  female 
teachers  per  month .27 

Decrease  in  length  of  school  term 
in  months .68 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils 19,138 

Increase  in  teachers'  wages $999,181.62 

Increase  in  cost  of  buildings,  pur- 
chasing and  renting 742475.46 
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Decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, debts  and  interest 
paid  


74,350.64 


CondiHon  of  System,  not  including  Philadel- 
phia, xvith  Comparisons. 

Incrtasg. 
Number  of  districts.  2,571  11 

Number  of  schools.  27,993  598 

Number  of  pupils. .         1,061,406  I5»3i8 


Dtcrgase. 

tendance    

784,144 

4,398 

Per  cent  of  attend- 

ance    

.86 

Average    length    of 

School     term     in 

months 

7.65 

49 

Number     of     male 

teachers   

7,588 

175 
Increase. 

Number   of    female 

teachers   

21.605 

940 

Whole    number     of 

teachers     

29,193 

765 

Average    salary    of 

male  teachers  per 

month 

$51.36 

$M5 

Average    salary    of 

female       teachers 

per  month 

38.92 

.37 

Cost  of  supplies 

other    than    text- 

books    

Teachers'  wages  . . . 

ii,858,'66i.36 

35,704.68 
621.499.40 

Fuel    and     conting- 

encies    

6,811,79848 

338,175.17 

Cost  of  text-books... 

. .     762,273.33 

58,501.70 

Purchasing  building 

and     r  e  p  a  ir  i  n  g 

houses    

4,730,329.65 
24,759,"5.i8 

149.056.12 

Total   expenditures. 

1,202,937.07 

Average  number  of 

mills,     levied     for 

school    purposes.. 

6.65 

.36 

Average  number  of 

mills     levied     for 

building  purposes. 
Amount    of  tax 

1.60 

.11 

levied   

15,981,970.73 

1,115,416.73 

Philadelphia. 


4,038 
286 

3,752 


Number  of  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month  

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end 
of  year  

Average  attendance  

Teachers'   ws«es $3,282,991.10 

Cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs.  1,373411.68 

Cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and 
contingencies 17249795 


$172.35 
72.18 

167,640 
154,722 


THE  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  RE- 
TIREMENT FUNDS. 

WILLIAM  MCANDREWS.* 


IT  is  not  at  all  novel  for  organizations 
comprising  many  workers  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  those  incapacitated  for 
continuing  their  services.  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  even  Brazil  and  Argentina 
offer  examples  in  the  case  of  railroad  com- 
panies and  other  industrial  concerns. 
America  has  a  large  number.  To  select 
one  near  at  hand  and  to  illustrate  the 
workings  of  the  scheme,  I  will  take  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  Mr.  H.  H.  Vreeland, 
its  president,  has  published  an  instructive 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  organize  a  systematic  means  of  support 
for  men  who  have  become  incapacitated  for 
duty  by  age  or  other  infirmity.  Mr.  Vree- 
land declares  that  he,  in  common  with 
other  heads  of  manufacturing  or  railroad 
or  commercial  institutions,  realizes  that  the 
proposition  is  one  not  based  upon  a  chari- 
table idea,  but  a  wise  plan  from  the  stand- 
point of  increasing  efficiency.  When  he 
took  charge  of  the  interests  grouped  under 
the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company,  he  found  a  notable  lack  of  unity 
of  interests  among  the  men  employed  on 
the  various  car  lines  throughout  the  city. 
The  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  the  tenure 
of  their  employment  was  notorious.  The 
men  were  employed,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  through  political  influences  with  very 
little  reference  to  their  capacity  or  adapt- 
ability to  the  work  they  were  expected  to 
perform.  This  brought  the  natural  result 
that  the  discharges  among  four  thousand 
men  amounted  to  three  hundred  a  month, 
or  3,600  a  year.  Thirty-six  hundred  men 
discharged  out  of  four  thousand  is  90  per 
cent,  of  the  employees.  Note  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  men  were  discharged  each 
year.  One  of  Mr.  Vreeland's  first  reforms 
was  to  insist  upon  character,  health  and 
intelligence  as  qualifications  necessary  in 
order  to  enter  the  ranks.  Co-incident 
with  this  improvement  in  choosing  the  men, 
was  a  system  of  discipline  designed  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  loyalty.  No  man  was 
to  be  deprived  of  his  employment  without 
a  hearing  and  without  reasons  that  were 
explained  to  him. 

Next,  the  corporation  provided  for  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  retirement  of 
employees  between  the  ages  of  sixty-five 
and  seventy  years,  who  have  been  in  the 

♦Principal  Girls'  Technical  High  School, 
New  York  City,  and  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  Committee  on  Sala- 
ries, Tenure  and  Pensions. 
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employ  of  the  company  over  twenty-five 
years.  The  funds  from  which  they  will  be 
paid  are  appropriated  each  year  by  the  com- 
pany from  its  earnings.  Mr.  Vreeland 
says  the  object  of  establishing  this  pension 
system  is  the  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment of  loyal  service  by  securing  the  future 
welfare  of  the  aged  and  infirm  employees. 

The  results  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Vree- 
land declares,  are  manifest  in  all  sorts  of 
gratifying  ways.  While  the  growth  of  the 
business  has  increased  the  number  of  em- 
ployees from  4,000  to  15,000,  the  number  of 
discharges  has  decreased  from  90  per  cent 
to  less  than  i  per  cent.  With  four  times 
as  many  employees  there  are  not  now  as 
many  discharges  in  a  month  as  there  were 
formerly  in  a  single  day.  Nearly  four 
times  as  many  men  are  employed ;  less  than 
one-thirtieth  as  manv  are  found  unsatis- 
factory. "My  men,*  says  Mr.  Vreeland, 
"have  acquired  dignity,  responsibility  and 
efificiency.  They  have  formed  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Association,  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  effective  organization 
of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  pays  its  own 
bills,  nurses  its  own  sick,  buries  its  own 
dead,  secures  its  members  free  medical  at- 
tendance, one-half  wages  in  case  of  illness, 
and  $300  in  case  of  death, — to  say  nothing 
of  its  social  side,  its  monthly  entertain- 
ments, its  library  of  15,000  volumes  and  its 
club-rooms." 

This  is  one  instance  of  a  company  seek- 
ing to  advance  its  prosperity  by  a  syste- 
matic and  successful  effort  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  its  members.  I  present  it  as 
a  type  of  what  is  being  done  by  many 
organizations.  I  beg  your  consideration 
of  parallels  between  the  case  of  a  street-car 
company  and  that  of  a  school  system. 

The  work  directed  by  Mr.  Vreeland  had 
for  its  object  the  increased  efficiency  and 
prosperity  of  his  company.  That  work  is 
especially  interesting  because  it  involved 
an  improvement  of  a  great  body  of  men. 
Such  a  movement  is  always  inspiring.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  such  a  work  could  have 
secured  sufficient  support  from  the  author- 
ities to  carry  it  on,  had  not  the  so-called 
practical  side  (of  increased  dividends  to 
the  stockholders)  been  kept  prominent. 

In  our  own  case  there  are  always  two 
views  more  or  less  intensified  whenever  it 
is  proposed  to  do  anything  affecting  the 
teacher's  position:  One,  that  the  teacher  is 
such  a  hard-working,  pitiable  person  that 
something  philanthropic  ought  to  be  done 
for  her.  The  other  is  that  public  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  made  better,  and  that  the 
surest  way  to  make  it  better  is  to  put  the 
teacher  in  a  better  condition  to  furnish  edu- 
cation. 

The  first  view*  always  seems  to  me  an 
objectionable  one  for  us  to  suggest.    As 


mere  persons,  unrelated  to  anything  else, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  are  not  more 
deserving  of  charity  than  are  any  other 
worthy  persons  who  are  engaged  in  honest 
labor.  It  is  because  the  future  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  a  very  plastic  age, 
are  coming  under  our  influence  that  I  see 
strong  reasons  why  the  public  should  exert 
itself  to  be  sure  that  our  influence  is  good 
It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  to 
see  that  the  teachers  are  unusually  well 
treated,  because  that  is  the  way  to  eet  the 
children  of  the  nation  well  treated.  Wc 
make  a  mistake  to  whine  and  complain  of 
how  hard  our  work  is.  If  we  took  more 
pains  to  let  it  be  known  how  many  interest* 
in|^,  humorous,  cheerful  and  niscinating 
thmgs  there  are  about  teaching,  we  would 
not  only  receive  a  more  generous  support 
from  the  public  but  we  would,  I  think, 
soon  make  what  we  do  more  interestinfj^, 
humorous,  cheerful  and  fasdnatincr.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  drop  the 
proposition  that  we  should  be  better  treated 
because  we  suffer  so.  I  think  we  should 
encourage  the  view  that  we  are  intensely 
anxious  that  the  efficiency  of  public  ^uca- 
tion  be  increased.  Instead  of  trying  to 
howl  down  every  man  who  criticises  public 
education,  how  would  it  do  to  keep  promi- 
nent the  idea  that  we,  too,  want  to  improve 
the  schools  and  that  we,  too,  have  plans — 
plans  that  we  believe  to  be  better  than  his  ? 

Better  Service  with  a  Retirement  Fund. 
— At  any  rate,  I  would  like  to  propose  that 
we  discuss  the  changes  made  in  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railroad  Company  in  the  way 
that  they  might  affect  us  and  with  the  same 
intent  to  make  our  service  better. 

Now,  note  that  these  men  were  employed 
mainly  through  political  influence  with  too 
much  disregard  for  their  capacity  or  their 
adaptability  to  the  work  they  were  expected 
to  perform.  Of  course,  such  men  could 
not  to  efficient  work,  or  bring  into  the 
company  the  earnings  of  which  the  prop- 
erty was  capable.  The  new  management 
insisted  on  character,  health  and  intelli- 
gence. The  new  methods  of  street  trans- 
portation, substituting  electric  for  horse 
power,  made  men  of  character,  health  and 
intelligence  a  necessity;  otherwise  the 
losses  would  have  destroyed  the  business. 
Similar  novelties  in  education  have  made 
the  old  type  of  teacher  impossible  in  our 
modern  schools.  High  schools  go  farther 
into  the  realms  of  knowledge  than  colleges 
did  fifty  years  ago.  A  primary  school 
teacher  in  a  modern  school  must  know  an 
amount  of  science,  mathematics  phonics, 
physiology,  psychology  and  bookkeeping 
that  would  have  put  the  old  time  teacher 
out  of  business.  To  maintain  this  twenti- 
eth century  school  course  up  to  a  degree  of 
adequate  efficiency  is  impossible  with  teach* 
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ers  appointed  and  maintained  by  political 
influence  without  regard  for  character, 
health  and  intelligence.  The  old  way  of 
choosing  teachers  is  dying  out  with  most 
remarkable  unanimity;  the  method  intro- 
duced by  President  Vreeland — selecting  for 
efficiency — ^is  taking  its  place. 

Notice,  that  Mr.  Vreeland  says  next  that 
the  square  deal  in  governing  the  men  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  their  loyalty 
and  their  ef&cient  service.  That,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  management  of  teachers,  is  a 
theme  that  you  and  I  could  talk  about  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening  and  have  enough 
left  for  a  supplement  The  curious  phe- 
nomenon that  in  so  many  large  school  sys- 
tems in  America  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendent are  pulling  apart  is  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  study  and  recommendations 
for  reform. 

This  Fund  Will  Get  and  Retain  Good 
Teachers, — ^But  Mr.  Vreeland's  last  insti- 
tution for  railroad  men  is  the  one  which  is 
most  prominent  now  in  your  minds,  and 
for  which,  during  ten  minutes  more,  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  interest  in  my  discussion. 

Mr.  Vreeland  institutes  a  pension  system 
for  his  employees  because  he  thinks  that 
it  will  tend  to  attract  and  retain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ^company  a  high  class  of  talent. 
Does  education  need  to  attract  and  retain 
a  high  class  of  talent  ?  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  teaching,  it  seems  to  me  easy  to 
prove  that  it  is  so  important  a  necessity 
and  so  complex  a  process  that  it  needs 
higher  talent  than  railroading,  manufactur- 
ing, banking,  law,  or  medicine.  I  think 
you  won't  have  any  difficulty  at  all  in 
proving  this  if  you  turn  your  attention  to 
it  But  education  isn't  getting  or  retaining 
the  highest  class  of  talent  in  this  country 
by  any  manner  of  means.  None  of  the 
first-class  men  in  my  set  in  school  or  college 
went  into  teaching.  When  teaching  was 
all  done  by  men,  the  men  teachers  averaged 
▼cry  much  below  second  rate.  When 
women  first  took  up  teaching,  it  was  practi- 
cally the  only  high  class  work  open  to 
women.  For  this  reason  teaching  has  at- 
tracted first-rate  women  and  second-rate 
men ;  but  so  many  more  high  grade  occupa- 
tions are  now  opening  to  women  that  many 
of  the  brightest  self-supporting  women  are 
being  attracted  out  of  teaching.  In  New 
York  City  if  you  count  up  the  brilliant 
women  who  are  filling  important  places  in 
other  than  educational  work  you  will  be 
struck  with  the  large  percentage  of  these 
women  who  were  once  teachers  but  were 
attracted  out  of  that  calling.  The  in- 
creased complexity  of  teaching  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  shall  keep  as  many  of 
these  bright  people  as  we  can.  The  two 
most  effective  ways  are  either  to  assure 
them  as  much  income  in  teaching  as  they 


can  get  in  their  other  occupations,  or  to 
guarantee  them  a  competence  for  life. 
Now  you  know  well  enough  that  the  public 
will  not  pay  such  teachers  as  much  as  they 
can  get  elsewhere.  If  we  had  time  we 
could  show  the  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
public  will  give  the  assurance  of  a  com- 
petence till  death,  and  this  is  an  attractive 
promise  to  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
that  really  love  teaching  as  an  art;  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  we  want  to  get  and 
keep.  I,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  in 
Philadelphia  the  establishment  of  a  pension 
system,  because  it  will  give  you  better 
schools,  by  attracting  and  retaining  better 
teachers. 

Inefficient  Workers  Retired, — May  I 
recommend  a  pension  system,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  will  make  better  schools  by  with- 
drawing from  the  class-rooms  those  who 
have  outgrown  efficient  service?  To  care 
for  young  boys  and  girls  is  to  care  for  as 
valuable  interests  as  the  country  possesses. 
Here  are  children  full  of  fresh,  vigorous 
life,  impatient  of  restraint,  following  im- 
ptdses  even  to  rashness,  but  hoping  for  the 
best,  looking  forward  to  the  future.  They 
require  for  their  guidance  those  who  are 
able  thoroughly  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  who  are  strong  enough  to  direct  them. 
They  need  some  one  to  whom  they  will 
look  with  a  desire  to  imitate.  We  cannot 
expect  the  young  to  look  upon  old  men  and 
women  as  examplars.  Age  is  too  cautious, 
too  slow  for  them.  The  old  man  is  too 
ready  with  his  "perhaps"  and  his  "possi- 
bly." Disappointment  and  deception  have 
made  him  too  poor  in  hope  and  confidence 
to  supply  the  enthusiasm  requisite  to  in- 
spire a  class-  My  aged  teachers  were  too 
sure  that  I  was  going  to  fail  in  my  lessons 
to  furnish  for  me  the  incentive  that  a  child 
should  have.  For  them,  labor  was  too 
often  pain  and  sorrow.  Our  schools  need 
the  best  workers  the  world  has  and  it  needs 
them  in  their  prime,  not  in  their  afternoon. 
But  school  boards  hesitate  to  turn  off  a 
faithful  teacher  that  has  grown  gray  in  the 
service  and  to  condemn  her  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  indigence  and  the  humiliation  of 
dependence.  There  should  be  honorable 
retirement  for  our  faithful  teachers  as  of 
our  old  soldiers.  There  cannot  be  such 
without  provision  for  their  maintenance  in 
comfort  and  respectability.  Therefore, 
there  is  recommended  a  pension  system,  in 
order  that  education  may  be  improved  by 
the  retirement  of  those  too  old  to  teach 
well. 

This  Fund  Gives  Security  for  the  Future. 
— Mr.  Vreeland  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  street  railway  service  is  improved  by 
the  feeling  of  the  men  that  their  future  is 
safe.  I  think  I  shall  not  be  contradicted 
when  I  say  that  the  feelings  of  a  teacher 
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have  even  more  to  do  with  the  success  of 
a  school  than  the  feelings  of  an  employee 
have  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  a  street 
railway.  For  teaching  is  essentially  an 
affair  of  the  spirit,  and  needs  to  be  done  by 
those  who  are  in  high  spirits.  Personality, 
enthusiasm,  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness, 
inspiration,  are  more  of  teaching  than  even 
scholarship  is.  These  are  things  of  the 
spirit.  Everybody  knows  how  corrosive 
of  the  spirit  is  dread  of  future  hardship, 
dread  of  distress  and  dread  of  mortification. 
That  is  the  condition  of  mind  of  the 
teacher  when  she  looks  into  the  future.  Of 
this  worried  state  of  mind  there  must  be  a 
preventive  in  order  that  the  teacher  may 
do  good  work.  Unless  the  public  removes 
that  feeling  of  dread,  the  children  of  the 
public  cannot  be  well  taught  because  they 
are  taught  by  distressed  and  worried  teach- 
ers. For  that  reason — in  order  that  good 
work  in  the  schools  may  be  done  by  teach- 
ers who  are  assured  that  their  life  will  be 
protected  against  beggary,  who  are  assured 
that  they  may  spend  their  days  to  the  end 
as  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension  system  is  recom- 
mended. 

Summary. — I  have  asked  you  to  note 
what  is  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  certain  organizations  of 
laborers.  I  have  discussed  the  purpose  of 
the  pension  system  in  such  organizations. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  ground  for  my 
belief  that  a  pension  system  for  teachers 
would  attract  and  retain  better  talent, 
would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  men  and 
women  too  old  to  work  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  of  all  engaged  in 
teaching.  I  have  advocated  it  not  as  a 
charitable  institution  for  the  personal  bene- 
fit of  teachers,  but  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  for  securing  good  service  in  edu- 
cating the  people's  children. 

RETIREMENT   IN    NEW   JERSEY.* 

What  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  his 
unusual  business  and  educational  sagacity 
excelled  only  by  his  colossal  philanthropy, 
did  for  higher  education  when  he  gave  a 
ten-million-dollar  endowment  for  the  re- 
tirement on  annuity  of  wornout  college 
and  university  professors,  and  what  your 
Lewis  Elkin,  with  his  munificent  gift  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars  is  doing  for  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey public  school  teachers,  out  of  their  own 
salaries  and  by  their  own  efforts,  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  ten  years  for  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

♦"New  Jersey's  Experience  with  a  Retire- 
ment Fund."  By  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  Scc- 
reUry  of  the  New  Jersey  Retirement  Fund 
Commission. 


New  Jersey  has  the  honor  of  enacting 
the  first  general  law  in  the  United  States 
providing  a  retiring  income  for  veteran, 
invalided  public  school  teachers.  Other 
States  had  enacted  laws  applicable  to  cer- 
tain localities,  but  New  Jersey  was  the  first 
State  to  offer  equal  protection  to  all  its 
teachers.  It  was  in  May,  1890,  that  a  self- 
constituted  committee  of  three  New  Jersey 
women  teachers  began,  in  Hoboken,  the 
agitation  for  teachers'  pensions.  They 
had  introduced  a  Teachers  Pension  Bill  in 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  of  1891.  It 
passed  the  Senate,  but  "  too  late  "  to  get  to 
the  Assembly.  Similar  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  1893,  1894  and  1895.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  each  failed  to  become  a 
law.  These  bills  were  for  State  pensions, 
pure  and  simple.  But  it  was  evident  that 
the  people  did  not  favor  the  proposition. 
Indeed,  we  soon  learned  to  dispense  with 
the  word  "  pensions  "  as  a  dangerous  utter- 
ance, and  we  schooled  ourselves  to  say 
"annuity  system"  and,  later,  "Retirement 
Fund,"  instead.  Besides,  the  Committee 
had  experienced  a  change  of  heart  regard- 
ing pensions,  and  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  teachers  should  themselves 
provide  a  retirement  fund,  and  ask  for  a 
State  administration  of  it.  This  they  did 
in  a  bill  introduced  February  3,  1896.  It 
passed  the  Senate  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes,  the  Assembly  unanimously,  and  be- 
came a  law,  March  11,  1896,  but  without 
Governor  Griggs'  signature. 

The  First  New  Jersey  Law. — This  Act 
provided  that  any  teacher  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  who  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Fund,  and  who  had  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of,  at 
least,  twenty  years,  and  had  become  inca- 
pacitated for  further  teaching,  should,  on 
application  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tiic 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  be  retired  on 
a  half-pay  annuity  that  should  not  be  less 
than  $250  nor  more  than  $600.  The  Fund 
was  made  up  of  a  i  per  cent  deduction 
from  the  salaries  of  members,  and  might 
be  augmented  by  the  proceeds  of  en^r- 
tainments,  gifts,  bequests,  or  otherwise, 
and  interest  on  investments.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  consisted  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  two 
representatives  chosen  by  and  from  the 
teachers  who  are  members  of  the  Fund  and 
members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa* 
tion.  The  decisions  of  this  Board  were 
final.  The  State  Treasurer  was,  ex-afRcio, 
treasurer  of  the  Fund.  Teachers  who 
joined  were  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  could  not  withdraw  from  the 
Fund  except  by  ceasing  to  be  teachers  in 
New  Jersey.  Those  who  resigned  their 
positions  as  teachers,  after  contributing  to 
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the  Fund  five  years  or  more,  were  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  one-half  of  the  amount  they 
had  contributed,  without  interest  Mem- 
bership was  voluntary ;  and,  the  law  having 
been  enacted,  the  great  question  was — as 
the  great  question  still  is,  and  always  must 
be  under  a  volimtary  plan — how  to  get  the 
teachers  to  join. 

Getting  Teachers  to  Join. — New  Jersey 
teachers  were  not  organized,  were  not  even 
acquainted  with  one  another,  either  collect- 
edly or  as  individuals.  The  law  was 
passed  on  March  11.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  membership  enrollment  must  close 
June  II, — ^just  three  months'  time  for  the 
New  Jersey  teachers  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  would  support  the  plan 
or  not.  Time  flew.  Teachers  were  not 
joining;  hadn't  even  heard  of  the  law. 
Unlooked-for  opposition  from  unlooked-for 
quarters  arose.  Some  declared :  "  It  is  un- 
constitutional, the  law  won't  stand." 
Others:  "The  plan  is  not  feasible;  don't 
join  it ! "  "  It's  good  philanthropy,  but 
bad  business,"  etc.,  etc.  We  were  in  de- 
spair. In  this  extremity,  we  confided  our 
fears  to  an  energetic  and  optimistic  friend, 
tmder  whose  guidance  we  organized  a 
press  bureau.  Repeatedly  we  communi- 
cated with  every  paper  m  the  State  and 
covered  every  school  with  literature,  with 
copies  oi  the  Law  and  appeals  to  the  teach- 
ers to  join  the  Fund.  The  Committee  ex- 
plained the  Act  at  teachers'  meetings. 
The  new  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
Qiarles  J.  Baxter,  threw  the  influence  of 
his  office  and  his  active  personal  sympathy 
in  our  favor,  and  when,  June  ii,  1890,  Mr. 
Baxter  telegraphed  the  Secretary  that 
2.501  of  the  S»074  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
had  enrolled  as  members,  we  thought  our 
troubles  were  over,  and  rejoiced  greatly. 

Basal  Points  in  the  New  Jersey  Plan. — 
I.  A  Giarter  in  the  State  School  Law 
making  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  a 
part  of  the  State  School  System  (it  is  now 
Article  XXV.  of  our  State  School  Law). 

2.  An  absolutely  free  administration  by 
the  State  of  a  fund  furnished  entirely  by 
the  teachers  and  of  which  the  State,  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  its  schools,  is  the 
chief  beneficiary.  After  ten  years  of  legis- 
lative endeavor,  we  have  but  just  gained 
this  point,  having  secured  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500  to  defray  expenses 
of  administration. 

3.  Membership  was  to  be  voluntary;  for 
we  hoped  and  believed  that  teachers  would 
accept  the  law  gladly,  and  that  in  a  short 
thne  we  should  have  the  united  and  con- 
tinued co-operation  of  every  teacher  in  the 
State.  And  here,  you  see,  we  "reckoned 
without  our  host." 

4.  An  auxiliary  organization  of  teachers, 
in  connection   with   our    State   Teachers' 


Association,  viz.:  "The  Retirement  Fund 
Department "  to  constitute  the  "  business 
end,"  the  "promoting"  factor  of  the 
Fund;  the  work  of  the  Department  being 
to  enlist  members,  organize  entertainments 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  Fund,  and  to 
build  up  a  "  Permanent  Endowment" 
(The  work  of  the  Department  has  added 
about  $40,000  to  the  Permanent  Endow- 
ment from  entertainments,  bazaars,  etc.) 

Thus  we  planned,  and  thus  we  hoped; 
and,  with  an  assured  income  of  about  $10,- 
000  from  membership  dues  (now  increased 
to  approximately  $25,000),  we  straightway 
shouldered  the  accumulated  disability  of 
New  Jersey's  wornout  teachers.  The 
Fund  has  received  two  legacies,  amounting 
to  $2,200.  Both  were  bequests  from  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  members  of  the  Fund 
and  annuitants.  This  fact  is  an  endow- 
ment in  itself,  breathing  a  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation and  of  fraternal  sympathy  which, 
could  this  sentiment  animate  the  great 
body  of  teachers,  would  ennoble  the  profes- 
sion. 

With  some  minor  amendments,  we  have 
worked  along  on  this  Law  for  ten  years. 
We  have  had  "troubles  of  our  own." 
True,  we  had  secured  a  Charter  in  the 
School  Law;  but  the  Law  was  not  en- 
forced. District  clerks  and  other  school 
officials — many  of  them — failed  in  their 
duty,  and  did  not,  would  not,  deduct  the  i 
per  cent  dues  and  transmit  the  money  to 
the  State  Treasurer.  The  delinquent  of- 
ficials, however,  were  not  the  secretaries 
of  municipal  boards  of  education,  but  be- 
longed in  the  country  districts;  and  it  may 
be  said  here  that  the  New  Jersey  Fund  has 
been  supported  mainly  by  the  teachers  of 
the  larger  cities,  although  from  the  very 
first  we  have  actually  retired  more  teach- 
ers from  the  small  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  than  from  the  cities. 

State  Not  City  Action. — ^I  would  like 
especially  to  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion the  "broad-gauge"  feature  of  the 
New  Jersey  plan.  The  establishment  of 
retirement  funds  in  the  large  cities,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  smaller  towns,  seems  to  me 
to  be  unpatriotic  and  unprofessional.  It 
is  an  uneducational  discrimination  against 
the  country  schools,  and  against  the  teach 
ers  of  the  State  at  large.  The  work  done 
in  the  schools  of  the  country  districts  is 
just  as  good  and  quite  as  important  to  the 
Commonwealth  as  that  which  is  done  in 
the  graded  schools  of  our  cities.  City 
teachers  are  better  paid,  their  tenure  in 
office  is  comparatively  secure,  their  closer 
association  and  frequent  meetings  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  establish  sick-benefit 
funds,  annuity  funds,  and  to  be  mutually 
helpful  in  many  ways;  whereas,  the  iso- 
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lated  teachers  of  the  rural  district,  low- 
salaried,  uncertain  of  employment,  toil  on, 
under  many  discouragements,  to  an  old 
age  of  poverty  and  dependence. 

If  your  city  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annuity  system  wr  the  teachers 
of  Philadelphia,  can  you  not  think  out 
some  way  by  which  you  can  generously 
extend  your  plan  so  that  it  will  take  in 
every  teacher  in  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Cause  of  Education  Advanced  by  Retire- 
ment Funds. — ^While  the  movement  for 
teachers'  retirement  annuity  systems  in  the 
various  states  and  cities  was  begun  by  the 
teachers  themselves  from  motives  of  sym- 
pathy for  their  stricken  comrades,  yet 
wherever  inaugurated  it  has  resulted  in 
such  manifest  benefit  to  the  public  school 
system  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
widely  conceded  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion may  be  at  the  present  time  signally 
advanced  by  the  maintenance  of  pension 
funds  for  the  retirement  of  worn-out  teach- 
ers. Whatever  improves  the  schools  is  a 
direct  public  benefit.  The  retirement  of 
veteran  incapacitated  teachers  on  annui- 
ties will  improve  the  schools,  because: 

1.  Boards  of  Education  can  by  this 
humane  means  vacate  positions  when  their 
incumbents  have  become  incapable  of  fill- 
ing them  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
pupils,  and  can  supply  classes  with  vigor- 
ous and  competent  mstructors. 

2.  Immunity  against  future  want  must 
ultimately  attract  a  very  high  ^rade  of  tal- 
ent to  teaching  as  a  life  vocation. 

3.  Relieved  of  anxiety  for  the  future, 
teachers  will  give  themselves  more  enthu- 
siastically to  their  work,  and  devote  their 
scanty  earnings  more  generously  to  the 
study  of  their  profession  in  purchase  of 
books,  in  attendance  upon  "courses"  at 
colleges  and  summer  schools,  and  in  travel, 
etc. 

If  the  public  schools  shall  fulfill  their 
high  destiny  in  the  commonwealth,  they 
must  compete  with  the  other  more  lucra- 
tive professions  for  the  ablest  men  and 
women  to  engage  in  teaching — a  vocation 
that  is  unremunerative,  yet  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  State — and  while  teach- 
ing cannot  offer  the  brilliant  prizes  that 
may  be  won  by  the  eminently  successful  in 
other  professions,  still,  a  fair  compensa- 
tion guaranteed  during  the  years  of  actual 
service,  together  with  a  modest  competence 
secured  against  age  and  disability,  may 
prove  to  many  talented  men  and  women 
more  attractive  than  the  strenuous,  and 
often  futile,  competition  for  wealth  and 
distinction  in  other  callings.  Teaching  is 
an  honorable  calling.  It  must  be  respected. 
It  should  be  revered.  Once  let  the  name 
of  veteran  public  school  teacher  become  a 


synonym  for  neglected  indigence,  and 
"Ichabod"  may  well  be  written  on  the 
brow  of  every  public  teacher,  for,  truly,  the 
"glory  will  have  departed." 

Results  in  New  Jersey. — But  you  want 
to  know  how  we  have  succeeded  with  our 
New  Jersey  plan.  Well  we  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  on  a  great  experiment  Wc 
have  succeeded  in  educating  the  people  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ers' retirement  annuity  system  as  an  ad- 
junct of  their  schools.  We  have  led  our 
educational  authorities  to  a  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  teachers'  pensions.  Wc 
have  made  our  legislators  understand  it  so 
well  that  they  have  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  of  New  Jersey  a  law  (supplemental 
to  the  Retirement  Fund  Act)  providing 
that  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent who  has  taught  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  twenty  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
the  district  that  retires  him,  may,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  board  of  education  of  that 
district,  or  by  resolution  of  that  board  of 
education,  be  retired  from  duty  and  re- 
ceive a  half-pay  pension,  reckoned  on  the 
average  annual  salary  of  the  last  five  years 
of  teaching.  The  law  is  mandatory,  and 
Boards  of  Education  must  provide  for 
such  pensions  and  pay  them  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  they  pay 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers.  The  money 
for  the  District  Half-Pay  Pension  Law  is 
furnished  by  the  district;  the  money  for 
the  Retirement  Fund  is  furnished  by  the 
teachers.  In  these  two  laws,  I  believe  that 
New  Jersey  has  the  most  equitable  and 
most  generous  teachers'  pension  system  in 
America;  its  crowning  beauty,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  being  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  large  cities,  but  that  its  privi- 
leges are  open  to  every  teacher  in  the 
State.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  system 
is  "perfect."  By  no  means!  But  it  is  a 
long  step  on  the  road.  After  ten  years. 
this  is  where  we  stand:  We  have  retired 
128  teachers,  we  have  paid  over  $114,000 
in  annuities,  $i6,00Q  in  administrative 
costs,  and  have  accumulated  a  net  surplus 
of  nearly  $100,000.  This  certainly  is  not 
"  bad  business."  It  certainly  is  not  "  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Teachers'  Present  DifHculties.— It  is 
constantly  charged  against  the  old  teachers 
that  they  have  got  into  "ruts."  More 
justly  might  it  be  said  that,  as  pioneers  in 
a  new  country,  they  hewed  down  obstacles, 
tunneled  hills  of  difficulty,  leveled  grades, 
laid  tracks  and  riveted  the  rails  over  which 
"educational  progress"  steamed  smoothly 
into  the  twentieth  century.  The  critics 
would  now  sidetrack  the  "old  teachers" 
along  with  the  "old  methods"  that  have 
made  America  dominant  in  the  civilization 
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of  the  age.  "  Progress  "  has  imposed  hard 
conditions  on  teachers.  The  educational 
systems  inaugurated  with  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  somewhere  back  in  the  fifties 
have  developed  so  rapidly  that  school  con- 
ditions have  nowhere  near  kept  pace  with 
thtm.  Increasing  population  and  compul- 
sory education  have  demanded  school  ac- 
commodations far  in  excess  of  what  have 
been  provided,  and  the  result  has  been,  and 
is,  over-crowded  classes  and  over-burdened 
teachers.  Compulsory  education,  too,  has  , 
forced  into  the  schools  (and  keeps  there) 
that  "  unruly  element "  which  is  so  difficult 
to  control.  At  the  same  time,  laws  pro- 
hibiting corporal  punishment  have  been 
passed,  so  that  "while  foolishness  is  still 
bound  up  in  the  heart  of  the  child,"  the 
"rod  of  correction"  is  driven  far  from 
the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  she  has  re- 
course to  moral  forces  only,  in  dealing 
with  the  incorrigible.  The  principal  can 
"suspend,"  of  course,  but  then  the  next 
day,  if  not  earlier,  the  "truant  officer," 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  comes  marching 
the  child  back  to  school  again.  These  are 
conditions  most  wearing  upon  the  strong- 
est teachers,  and  disability  in  consequence 
is  not  confined  to  veterans  alone.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  something  has  been 
done,  and  something  "is  doing"  and  will 
be  doing  all  along  the  line,  until,  with  in- 
justice to  no  one,  every  class  in  every 
school  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  vigorous 
and  competent  instructor — and  classes  will 
be  reduced  to  such  reasonable  size  that  the 
teacher  may  give  some  little  individual  in- 
struction to  the  individual  child. 

New  Jersey's  DiMculties. — Nevertheless, 
we  all  ag^ree  that  we  cannot  "go  on." 
And  why?  Because  the  teachers  will  not 
co-operate;  and  no  co-operative  plan  can 
succeed  without  co-operation,  and  contin- 
ued and  continual  co-operation;  and  that 
we  have  failed  to  receive.  Now,  why  do 
the  teachers  not  co-operate?  I  think  I 
need  not  explain  to  the  promoters  of  your 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Annuity  Guild — 
why  teachers  do  not  co-operate.  Ask 
young  women  to  join  the  Fund  who  have 
just  "  taken  up  "  teaching.  They  exclaim : 
"  Tw-en-n-n-n-ty  years  I ! !  /  never  shall 
teach  twenty  years ! "  Twenty  years  is  a 
long  way  ahead.  Looking  backward,  it 
isn't  one-tenth  the  distance.  But  you  will 
never  teach  twenty  years — certainly  not! 
Prince  Charming  will  arrive  long  before 
that!  He  probably  will;  but  then,  there 
have  been  foolish  virgins  who  waited  just 
a  little  too  long  for  tarrying  bridegrooms, 
and  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  have  one's  lamp 
trimmed  and  burning;  it  won't  keep  him 
from  coming,  and  it  might  light  the  way. 

As   for   the   young   men:    New   Jersey 
serves    as   an    experimental   station.    Our 


State  is  a  great  training  school  for  young 
men  from  Pennsylvania;  it  is  a  training 
school  for  young  men  and  young  women 
from  many  other  States  in  the  Union.  Its 
proximity  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
— ^particularly  New  Vork^renders  it  a 
convenient  place  to  teach,  and  to  make  a 
living  in,  while  pursuing  courses  for  a  de- 
gree at  Columbia  or  other  tmiversities. 
One  can  "teach  school"  in  New  Jersey, 
while  preparing  to  enter  one  of  the  more 
lucrative  professions,  or  whilp  waiting  for 
some  better-paying  position  elsewnere. 
At  present,  New  Jersey  is  affording  this 
opportunity  to  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  young  men  and  women  from  other 
States.  Now,  while  this  is  all  well  enough 
for  the  young  men  and  young  women.  New 
Jersey  wants  a  permanent  corps  of  profes- 
sional teachers.  In  so  far  as  this  fact 
affects  the  Retirement  Fund  movement  in 
our  State,  it  simply  means  that  teachers 
thus  transiently  employed  have  not  joined 
our  Fund,  and  have  failed  to  manifest  any 
interest  in  it  or,  indeed,  in  anything  else 
(except  salaries)  that  permanently  affects 
the  welfare  of  New  Jersey  teachers.  The 
profession,  as  such,  lacks  esprit  de  corps, 
with  which  teachers  become  an  inspired 
body,  but  without  which  they  are  a  mere 
assemblage  of  disconnected  (and  often 
"discontented")  units. 

Compulsory  Membership  Advocated, — 
If  young  women  "  teach  school "  only  to 
tide  themselves  financially  into  a  matri- 
monial harbor  and  young  men  use  our 
noble  profession  merely  as  a  bridge  for 
personal  advancement  toward  more  lucra- 
tive callings,  it  would  seem  no  unjust  ex- 
action to  compel  them  to  pay  some  little 
"toll"  for  their  transportation — such  as, 
say,  membership  in  the  Retirement  Fund. 
Aften  ten  years  of  honest,  earnest,  arduous 
endeavor  to  prove  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  no  purely  voluntary 
plan  of  co-operative  disability  insurance 
for  teachers  can  succeed.  For  the  past 
ten  years  New  Jersey  teachers  have  had 
a  chance  to  realize  a  "  Utopian  "  annuity 
scheme  of  disability  insurance  on  the  basis 
of  a  contribution  of  i  per  cent,  of  their 
salaries,  deducted  monthly  in  amounts  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  missed.  This 
"  Utopia  "  was,  I  believe,  possible,  and  per- 
manently possible,  had  the  teachers  of  New 
Jersey  joined  the  Fund  to  a  unit  when  it 
started  in  1896,  and  maintained  that  unity 
ever  after.  In  fact,  Governor  Stokes  and 
Mr.  David  Parks  Fockler,  Consulting  Act- 
uary to  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Insurance,  have  both  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  But  "all  the  teachers"  of 
New  Jersey  did  not  so  co-operate;  only  a 
minority  joined  the  Fund,  and  the  gate  of 
that  Utopia  is  now  closed. 
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Commission  on  Retirement  Fund. — ^To 
rehearse  all  the  reasons  why  membership 
growth  has  practically  stopped,  would  be 
to  rehearse  old  grievances.  It  was  in  1904 
— rafter  repeated  newspaper  attadcs, 
charges  of  bankruptcy,  etc.,  etc. — ^that  our 
State  Teachers'  Association,  on  my  motion, 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  and 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry — three  able,  dis- 
interested men — were  appointed  with  in- 
structions to  look  into  the  whole  subject 
of  teachers'  pensions,  and  report  their  find- 
ings and  conclusions.  And  faithfully  these 
fentlemen  performed  their  laborious  task, 
'he  teachers  of  New  Jersey  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Harts- 
horne,  of  Jersey  City,  Judge  William  R. 
Codington,  of  Plainfield,  and  Professor 
Byron  C.  Mathews,  of  the  Newark  High 
School.  After  months  of  careful  study, 
they  rendered  their  report  to  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  last  December.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  report  was  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. It  conceded  our  main  contentions, 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  public  school  system  would 
be  benefited  by  a  sound  system  of  teachers' 
retirement  annuities. 

2.  The  Commission  approved  the  legis- 
lative plan  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  "  in  its  general  outlines." 

3.  After  pointing  out  certain  inequalities 
created  by  the  various  retirement  fund 
acts,  the  report  adds :  "  However,  it  will  be 
quite  practicable  to  remove  these  defects, 
if  the  members  of  the  Fund  will  consent  to 
certain  necessary  changes  in  the  law." 

The  presentation  of  this  report  seemed 
the  "psychological  moment"  for  all  fac- 
tions to  get  together  and  agree  on  a  plan 
that  all  would  support. 

Movement  for  a  New  Law. — ^The  Asso- 
ciation, therefore,  by  unanimous  resolution 
appointed  a  second  Commission,  a  "  Com- 
mission of  Construction,"  with  instructions 
to  frame  and  have  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1906  a  new  Retirement  Fund  Bill, 
providing  what,  "in  the  judgment  of  this 
Commission  shall  be  an  adequate  retire- 
ment annuity  system  for  the  public  and 
State  school  teachers  of  New  Jersey." 

This  Commission  is  composed  of  twenty- 
two  members,  among  whom  are  the  State 
Superintendent,  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  leading  City  and 
County  Superintendents,  representative 
principals  and  teachers,  and  the  members 
of  the  "Commission  of  Inquiry."  The 
Commission  held  earnest  meetings,  em- 
ployed eminent  legal  and  actuarial  counsel 
and,  guided  by  the  recommendations  of 
^he  "Commission  of  Inquiry,"  prepared  a 


bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture on  March  19,  passed  the  Assembly 
with  a  vote  of  42  to  6,  and  the  Senate,  14 
to  3,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor who,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will 
approve  it  (Since  the  foregoing  was 
written.  Governor  Stokes  has  signed  the 
bill  and  it  is  now  a  law.) 

Present  New  Jersey  Law  for  a  Retire- 
ment Fund. — ^The  new  law  is  an  amend- 
ment of  Article  XXV.  of  the  State  School 
Law.  Membership  is  to  be  voluntary  so 
far  as  the  Act  affects  members  of  the  exist- 
ing Fund  and  teachers  now  in  service  in 
New  Jersey.  Members  of  the  existing: 
Fund  may  exchange  into  the  new  Fund  if 
they  deem  it  advantageous  to  do  so,  and 
they  have  until  January  i  in  which  to  de- 
cide. Those  members  who  do  not  so  ex- 
change retain  every  right  and  privilege 
they  possess  under  the  old  law  and  in  the 
existing  Fund.  Teachers  now  employed  in 
the  public  and  State  schools  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  who  are  not  members  of  the  exist- 
ing Fund,  have  until  January  i,  1907,  in 
which  to  decide  whether  they  will  join  the 
new  Fund,  or  not.  If  they  do  not  join  on 
or  before  that  date,  they  cannot  join  at  all. 
Teachers  appointed  between  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  law  and  January  i, 
1908,  have  that  period  in  which  to  join. 
All  teachers  who  begin  to  teach  in  New 
Jersey  after  January  i,  1908,  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  by  virtue  of  their  appoint- 
ment— in  electing  to  become  teachers  they 
elect  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Retire- 
ment Fund  Law. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, ex-oMcio;  three  persons,  not  teachers, 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
five  teacher-trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  at  their  annual  meeting. 
The  State  Treasurer  remains.  ex-ofEcio 
treasurer  of  the  Fund.  An  office  for  the 
Board  is  to  be  provided  in  the  State  House 
at  Trenton. 

The  Matter  of  Revenue, — ^The  crux  of 
the  whole  question  is  revenue — ^what  each 
teacher  has  to  pay  into  the  Fund  to  be 
assured,  upon  disabilitv  after  teaching  at 
least  twenty  years  in  New  Jersey,  of  beinj^ 
able  to  retire  on  a  half-pay  annuity,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $250  nor  more  than 
$600.  That  such  retirement,  on  such 
terms,  with  such  annuities  may  be  a  cer- 
tainty, the  new  Law  provides  (a)  a  higher 
scale  of  dues,  (b)  a  larger  total  payment 
by  each  annuitant,  and  (c)  no  refund  to 
members  who  resign  from  teaching  before 
they  become  entitled  to  annuity.  Member- 
ship dues,  deducted  monthly,  will  range 
from  2  per  cent,  of  salaries  for  those  who 
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had  been  teaching  ten  years  or  less  when 
they  joined  the  old  Fund  or  may  join  the 
new  one;  2yi  per  cent  for  those  in  the 
service  more  than  ten  but  less  than  fifteen 
years;  and  3  per  cent  for  fifteen  years  and 
upward:  Provided  that  no  member's  an- 
nual dues  shall  exceed  $50  yearly,  and  there 
shall  be  no  percentual  increase  of  dues  as 
the  years  of  teaching  lengthen.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  in  time  the  highest 
rate  paid  will  be  2  per  cent;  the  higher 
rates  (2j4  per  cent  and  3  per  cent.)  being 
applicable  only  to  those  now  in  the  service 
who  have  taught  more  than  ten  and  fifteen 
years,  respectively,  and  are,  therefore,  that 
much  nearer  the  time  when  they  are  likely 
to  need  the  benefit  of  the  Fund.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  see 
just  how  much  of  a  tax  2  per  cent  is.  For 
the  teacher  starting  on  $600,  we  will  say  2 
per  cent  means  three-fifths  of  a  carfare  a 
day,  and  only  a  carfare  a  day  for  the 
teacher  earning  $850  a  year. 

No  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher 
who  has  not  paid  into  the   Fund  a  sum 
equal  to,  at  least,  one  year's  annuity,  but 
the  maximum  total  payment  into  the  Fund 
for  any  one  member  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 
If,  when  a  teacher  breaks  down  after  hav- 
ing taught  twenty  years  or  more  in  New 
Jersey,  and  applies  for  annuity,  his  or  her 
total  payments  into  the  Fund  do  not  aggre- 
gate the  amount  of  one  year's  annuity,  the 
applicant  is  permitted  to  make  up  the  sum 
in  one  payment.    The  thousand-dollar  limit 
covers  those  members  who  contribute  fifty 
dollars  a  year  for  twenty  years.    If  such  a  , 
member,    however,    should    be    entitled    to  ! 
annuity  before  paying  in  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, he  or  she  would  be  required  to  make  | 
up  only  the  difference  between  the  amount  | 
already    paid   in   and  the   amount   of   one  I 
year's  annuity. 

Membership  Compulsory  to  New  Teach- 
ers.— Thus  the  main  objection  urged  against 
the  I  per  cent,  plan  is  met  But  the  new 
Act  by  bringing  in  all  new  teachers  after 
January  i,  1908,  insures  a  constant,  ever- 
increasing  membership,  and  this  is  the 
citadel  of  its  strength.  No  begging  teach- 
ers to  "  join  the  Fund "  and  provide  for 
their  own  "  rainy  day  " ;  no  agonizing  ap- 
peals to  the  public  to  patronize  "  bazaars  " 
and  "  entertainments."  In  short,  the  Legis- 
lature and  Governor  of  New  Jersey  have 
recognized  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
as  good  State  policy — ^and  this  particular 
feature  of  the  bill  making  membership  in 
the  Fund  a  part  of  the  contract  of  all  per- 
sons who  take  up  teaching  in  New  Jersey 
on  and  after  January  i,  1908,  our  Attorney- 
General  has  declared  to  be  right  in  line 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  State 
School  Law,  as  stated  in  its  title,  which  is : 


"  To  establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  s^ 
tem  of  free  public  schools,  and  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance,  support,  and  manage- 
ment thereof." 

New  Jersey's  Accomplishment. — With 
the  enactment  of  our  new  Retirement  Fund 
Law,  and  the  District  Half-Pay  Pension 
Act,  New  Jersey  has  created  the  most  gen- 
erous and  equitable  teachers'  pension  system 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  New 
York  City  pays  larger  pensions  and,  in  some 
respects,  on  more  liberal  terms,  but  the 
New  York  City  plan  benefits  only  that 
municipality.  Buffalo,  Troy  and  other 
places  in  New  York  State  have  their  local 
teachers'  pension  systems,  but  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  the  thousands  of 
teachers  outside  these  places.  The  crown- 
ing beauty  of  the  New  Jersey  plan  is  that 
its  benefits  apply  equally  to  every  teacher 
in  the  State — to  the  insecurely-tenured  and 
poorly-paid  teacher  of  the  rural  districts,  as 
well  as  to  her  more  fortunately  situated 
sister  of  the  largest  city.  In  this  broad- 
gauge  policy  New  Jersey  stands  alone 
among  the  States,  and  her  public  schools 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  it 
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SUPT.   J.    M.   GREENWOOD. 

T  Missouri  is  135  days  for  the  rural 
HE  average  length  of  the  school  term  in 
schools,  and  152  days  for  city  and  town 
schools.  This  means  that  the  country 
schoolhouses  lie  idle  twenty-five  weeks 
every  year,  and  the  town  and  city  schools 
are  not  used  twenty-two  weeks  of  each  year. 
Comment  on  this  vast  amount  of  property 
idle  and  unproductive,  is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  thoughtful  people  in  our 
state  as  well  as  in  other  states  like  circum- 
stanced. Any  other  business  conducted  on 
such  a  plan,  unless  it  be  a  trust,  would  lead 
to  financial  ruin. 

But  a  great  change  is  rapidly  going  on  in 
all  our  colleges,  universities,  and  state  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  adoption  of  continuous 
sessions.  In  the  .  Missouri  state  normal 
schools  alone,  more  than  2,700  students 
were  enrolled  during  the  summer  term, 
and  perhaps  not  less  than  6,000  in  all  the 
higher  schools  of  learning  in  the  state. 

But  the  idleness  of  school  property  is  not 
the  greatest  waste.  The  curbstone  schools, 
"  the  schools  held  in  back  alleys,  on  vacant 
lots,  in  deserted  houses,  sheds,  stables,  and 
barns,  sometimes  in  caves  and  dugouts,  are 
nurseries  of  crimes  and  dens  of  iniquities." 

Measure  for  a  moment  the  two  great 
extremes  in  American  life  in  cities.  At  one 
end  are  the  pampered,  petted,  and  often- 
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times  the  spoiled  children  of  the  rich,  and 
at  the  other  extreme  the  weak,  half-starved, 
anemic  children  of  dreadful  poverty,  whose 
pinched  faces,  hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes, 
empty  stomachs, — only  tell  too  well  the 
story  of  their  wretchedness.  To  lift  up  all 
is  the  great  mission  of  the  schools.  This 
influence  must  reach  the  homes  of  all  those, 
especially  in  the  middle  and  lower  walks 
of  life.  The  salvation  of  the  nation  de- 
pends on  these,  the  plain,  common  people. 
Teachers  know  but  too  well  the  more  the 
term  of  vice  is  shortened,  the  easier  is  the 
task  in  keeping  the  pupils  in  the  path  of 
rectitude.  Vice  is  indeed  a  hot-bed  plant, 
and  "  it  makes  terrific  ^owth  "  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  sinking  its  poisonous 
roots  deep  in  the  fertile  minds  of  childhood ; 
so  deep  indeed  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  eradicate  them  in  all  after  life.  He 
who  lets  the  opportunities  of  childhood  run 
to  waste,  without  interposing  a  protest, 
takes  a  narrow  view  of  human  well  being. 
Those  children  who  are  doomed  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 
ought  to  be  in  school  half  of  each  school 
day.  The  extension  of  the  school  year 
would  thus  take  thousands  of  children  off 
the  streets  and  place  them  in  comfortable 
rooms,  well-lighted  and  ventilated  and 
under  wholesome  influences.  As  it  now  is, 
crime  is  punished,  but  the  flood-gates  of  vice 
and  crime  are  kept  wide  open  nearly  half 
the  time  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  making 
criminals.  To  prevent  crime  is  the  mission 
of  every  true  man  and  woman,  not  to  en- 
courage it  by  negligence,  selfishness,  or 
otherwise, — is  our  duty. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


BY  J.   W.  SEARSON. 


DISCIPLINE  is  still  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. If  a  teacher  has  poor  order  in 
her  room  she  should  study  to  know  the 
cause  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  restore 
order.  Most  causes  of  disorder  disappear 
if  the  teacher  is  an  expert  in  her  profession. 
Discipline  springs  naturally  from  force  of 
personality.  The  teacher  who  realizes  that 
she  is  weak  may,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
become  strong  if  she  will.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  becoming  strong  in  this  regard  is 
the  searching  self-examination.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  study  your  own  powers.  You 
have  taught  school  a  few  weeks.  Many  of 
you  have  failed  to  do  the  work  as  well  as 
you  feel  that  you  should.  Your  order  has 
been  poorer  than  you  want  it  to  be.  Do 
not  give  up  or  become  discouraged.  Brace 
up.  Study  yourself  in  relation  to  your 
school.    The  following  questions  are  sug- 


gestive for  such  a  self-study.  If  you  an- 
swer each  honestly  with  3rourself  there  will 
come  to  you  a  consciousness  of  growing 
power  as  a  disciplinarian : 

1.  Do  I  know  what  constitutes  good 
order  ? 

2.  Do  I  render  to  my  superiors  the  obe- 
dience I  exact  from  my  pupils? 

3.  Do  I  ever  punish  when  angry  or  im- 
patient? 

4.  Do  I  have  and  merit  the  solid  respect 
of  my  pupils? 

5.  Do  I  teach  so  earnestly  and  honestly 
that  every  pupil  feels  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  attend  school? 

6.  Do  I  encourage  all  worthy  effort? 

7.  Do  I  estimate  actions  from  the  motives 
which  prompt  them? 

8.  Do  I  act  as  if  I  believe  that  after  a 
pupil  is  punished  we  start  even  again? 

9.  Are  my  punishments  kind,  fair,  with- 
out revenge,  and  approved  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  class? 

10.  What  can  I  do  to  increase  the  force 
and  attractiveness  of  my  personality? — 
Nebraska  Teacher. 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 


EXERCISES  which  tend  to  make  the 
senses  alert  and  observation  keen  will 
help  the  spelling.  Short,  intense  applica- 
tion will  do  more  than  long,  unguided, 
thoughtless  study.  A  few  suggestions  may 
prove  valuable: 

1.  The  spelling  lessons  should  be  short, 
and  should  cover  words  that  the  class  mis- 
spell and  consequently  need  to  study. 

2.  Require  the  pupils  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  announce  short  word-lists  from 
memory,  in  the  daily  spelling  test 

3.  Write  words  upon  the  blackboard  and 
conceal  them  by  a  map;  then  show  several 
words  at  a  time  for  a  short  interval,  and 
require  them  to  be  spelled. 

4.  Teachers  should  always  have  the 
words  pronounced  correctly  by  the  class 
before  independent  study.  They  should  not 
fail  to  note  words  which  individuals  seem 
to  misspell,  because  incorrectly  heard,  and 
make  those  pupils  sure  of  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

5.  The  spelling  exercise  for  test  should 
frequently  be  oral,  in  order  to  test  quickly 
with  many  words,  and  to  reinforce  the  cor- 
rect memory  by  immediate  corrections  of 
misconceptions. 

6.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  ia- 
terest  which  arises  from  contests  in  spelling. 

7.  In  dictation  exercises  announce  the 
word  or  sentence,  but  once,  distinctly.  The 
pupils  should  be  able  to  fix  their  attention 
strictly  upon  the  work  in  hand. 
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Oral  spelline  will  in  all  cases  take  ac- 
count of  syllables.  In  primary  grades,  at 
least,  the  syllables  should  be  pronounced 
separately  as  spelled,  and  combined  into  the 
ccMnplete  word.  In  discussing  the  meaning 
of  words,  call  attention  to  stems,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes,  and  make  use  of  word  analysis. 
Draw  attention  to  words  having  the  same 
root,  and  to  the  variations  in  meaning 
caused  by  the  prefixes  and  suffixes.  In 
primary  grades  where  the  spelling  book  is 
not  used,  have  the  children  write  the  list 
of  words  in  their  written  spelling  books,  and 
preserve  them  for  review.  In  more  ad- 
vanced grades  preserve  in  the  same  manner 
the  misspelled  words  occurring  in  the  writ- 
ten work. — Philadelphia  Teacher, 


WILUAM  T.  HARRIS. 


BY  OSSIAN  LANG. 


WILLAIM  TORREY  HARRIS  has 
served  the  United  States  for  seven- 
teen years  as  Commissioner  of  Education. 
His  great  personality  has  raised  the  office 
from  mere  respectability  to  something  like 
the  importance  it  ought  to  occupy.  In  a 
country  more  economical  in  the  utilization 
of  its  really  great  possessions — Germany 
for  instance — ^he  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  retire,  even  though  on  the  eve  of 
his  seventy-first  birthday ;  he  would  at  least 
have  been  placed  so  as  to  remain  officially 
an  adviser  of  the  Government. 
I  Dr.  Harris  owes  nothing  to  the  Bureau 

I       which  occupied  a  rather  obscure  and  unim- 
portant place  before  his  name  become  iden- 
I       tified  with  it    His  reputation  was  solidly 
established,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  long 
before  he  took  the  office;  in  fact,  he  had 
already  won  an  enduring  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education,  in  line  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  and  Col- 
onel Parker.    Jefferson   was   the   first   to 
organize  an  ideal  plan  for  American  educa- 
tion, which  is  to-day  most  fully  exemplified, 
perhaps,  in  the  State  of  Michigan.    Horace 
Mann  announced  the  basal  principles  of  the 
common   school.    Parker  was  an  inspira- 
tional force  which  burst  the  yoke  of  tradi- 
tional and  Europe-brad  scholasticism,  and 
I       infused  in  the  schools  and  their  methods  a 
I       spirit  in  harmony  with  democracy..    Harris 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  American 
!       philosophy  of  education.    He  is  the  most 
'       commanding  figure  in  the  educational  field 
to-day. 

Some  day  the  intense  study  of  philosophy 

inspired,  nourished,  and  developed  by  Dr. 

Harris  in  his  St  Louis  days  will  be  more 

adequately  recognized  than  it  is  now,  as  a 

I       historical  influence  in  the  intellectual  life 


of  America.  Never  were  the  history  and 
the  thought  of  Helas  studied  with  greater 
ecstasy.  Never  were  the  philosophic  writ- 
ings of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Fichte  invested 
with  more  general  interest.  Never  did 
Homer  and  Dante  and  Goethe  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  intellectual  leaders  of  an 
American  community.  "  Spiritual  interpre- 
tation of  the  universe  "  was  the  watchword. 
Gradually  the  speculative  study  of  educa- 
tion was  lifted  into  prominence.  School 
teaching  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  occu- 
pation fit  only  for  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing else  and  a  biding  place  for  those 
unwilling  to  do  manual  work  and  not 
qualified  for  higher  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  best  intellects  were  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  The  desire  to  go  to  Germany  for  it 
study  of  pedagogy,  which  took  hold  of  many 
ambitious  teachers,  some  of  whom  have 
since  won  distinction,  was  stimulated  and 
nourished  by  Dr.  Harris.  The  belief  spread 
that  the  highest  services  to  humanity  were 
those  devoted  to  the  bringing  up  of  the 
young.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  Col- 
onel Parker  was  enabled  to  win  victories 
for  the  "New  Education,"  and  William 
James,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  John  Dewey 
to  find  eager  disciples.  The  Herbartians 
might  never  have  arrived  at  their  own 
creed,  and  certainly  would  not  have  found 
an  interested  audience,  if  Harris  had  not 
been  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness. 

The  philosophic  circle  of  St.  Louis  gave 
birth  to  similar  clubs  in  other  cities.  The 
Kant  Club,  of  Denver,  the  Goethe  studies  at 
Milwaukee,  the  "Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  "  were  some  of  the  outg^rowths. 

When  failing  health  compelled  Dr.  Har- 
ris to  give  up  his  educational  position  at 
St.  Louis  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy.  His  lectures 
upon  education,  especially  his  keen  criti- 
cisms of  new  theories,  soon  attracted 
attention  to  him  as  an  authority.  When 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education  there  was  general 
satisfaction.  To  the  credit  of  Harrison  it 
should  be  said  that  the  appointment  was  not 
influenced  by  political  considerations,  and 
that  in  fact  he  was  informed  that  Harris 
had  not  voted  for  him. 

The  Bureau  at  once  began  to  attract  at- 
tention. Visitors  from  Europe,  Latin- 
America,  Polynesia,  and  the  Orient  came  to 
America  for  light.  Washington  was  the 
first  place  they  visited  in  search  of  informa- 
tion. The  marvelous  scope  of  the  Com- 
missioner's range  of  interests  became  talked 
about  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  world. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  most  versatile  scholar. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  his  great  joy.  He  is 
especially    fond    of    the    medieval    Latin 
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hymns;  "I  live  by  them,"  he  said  to  the 
writer,  on  a  recent  occasion.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  has  an  equal  in  his  familiarity  with 
Oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs. 
A  Chinese  laundry  ticket  can  open  the 
sluices  of  his  knowledge  of  the  variety  of 
dialects,  caligraphical  usages,  and  historical 
developments  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  He 
is  universally  considered  one  of  the  two 
greatest  living  exponents  of  Hegel.  His 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  economic 
theories  and  statistics  have  more  than  once 
drawn  him  into  the  arena  to  break  lances 
with  the  advocates  of  various  Utopias. 
When  the  Spencerian  ideas  struck  America 
he  at  once  had  a  laboratory  established  in 
the  rear  of  his  house,  and  made  a  thorough 
study  of  biology  and  related  sciences.  In 
mathematics  and  astronomy  he  has  kept  as 
much  in  touch  with  new  developments  as 
along  other  lines  of  experimentation  and 
pure  science.  He  is  at  home  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  He  possesses  an 
unusually  intimate  knowledge  of  music ;  his. 
spiritual  interpretation  of  Beethoven  and 
other  classics  being  a  real  treat  to  music- 
lovers. 

His  gigantic  intellect  is  always  busy. 
When  traveling  on  the  railroad,  he  is  apt 
to  compute  the  speed  of  locomotion  and  the 
altitude  of  various  points  along  the  road,  to 
note  atmospheric  conditions,  peculiar  physi- 
cal formations  of  the  earth,  and  botanical 
phenomena.  At  one  time  he  greeted  the 
writer,  on  a  car  leaving  Milwaukee,  with 
the  genial  question,  "  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  Logos?"  inviting  and  conducting  a 
discussion  which  lasted  a  considerable  time 
beyond  our  arrival  in  Chicago  and  had  not 
fully  concluded  when  his  train  pulled  out  of 
the  station  on  its  way  to  Washington. 

With  all  his  seriousness  he  possesses  a 
delightful  humor,  coupled  with  keen  Yankee 
shrewdness.  Superintendent  Greenwood 
rightly  calls  him  "  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  debate  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  to-day."  Everything  is  clearly 
classified  in  his  mind  and  assigned  to  its 
proper  place  in  his  cyclopedic  memory. 
This,  together  with  his  readiness  in  think- 
ing a  point  out  from  beginning  to  end, 
enables  him  to  dispose  quickly  of  opposing 
theories.  When  Superintendent  Maxwell 
at  one  time  was  completely  discomfited  in 
debate  by  Dr.  Harris's  keen  thrusts,  some 
one  urged  Judge  Draper  to  take  the  floor, 
but  the  latter  preferred  to  keep  silence, 
having,  as  he  said,  "  a  wife  and  children  at 
home." 

He  is  no  orator.  Those  who  know  him 
only  from  having  heard  him  from  the  plat- 
form are  apt  to  express  disappointment. 
His  greatness  is  in  the  sphere  of  thought. 
There   is   no   better   diagnostician   of   the 


intellect.  What  is  more,  he  can  almost  in- 
variably prescribe  at  once  the  work,  chap- 
ter, or  passage  in  a  book,  which  if  carefully 
taken  in  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
will  effect  a  complete  cure.  His  skill  in  this 
department  has  develped  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  can  at  any  moment  recall  not  only 
the  bookcase  and  shelf  where  the  book  may 
be  found  but  also  the  particular  page. 

To  Dr.  Harris,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
is  due  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten 
in  America  as  part  of  the  common  school 
system.  He  devised  the  first  rational  plan 
for  the  just  classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils  at  school.  He  was  the  first  to  mark 
out  the  distinctive  purposes  and  limits  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  tertianr  schools, 
and  to  set  forth  their  proper  correlation  and 
articulation. 

Never  a  servile  follower  of  German 
schools  of  speculation,  he  has  extracted 
from  all  the  best  and  has  welded  it  with  his 
American  philosophy. 

Enthusiastic  agitators  of  new  ideas  have 
sometimes  called  him  an  arch  reactionist, 
because  his  calm  prevision  of  the  future 
often  puts  a  damper  oh  most  cherished  pre- 
tensions. 

Harris  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who 
can  get  solid  pleasure  out  of  statistics.  He 
fairly  revels  in  them.  Rows  of  figures  care- 
fully collated  have  unspeakable  charms  for 
him.  He  can  invest  them  with  life  and 
make  them  speak  with  authority  when  occa- 
sion requires.  This  is  probably  the  reason 
why,  as  an  interpreter  of  history,  he  has 
no  equal  among  us.  From  history  he  has 
acquired  for  himself  also,  the  patience  to 
wait  for  things  to  take  the  turn  that  he 
is  sure  some  day  they  must.  And  in  watt- 
ing, he  carefully  watches  his  opportunities 
to  advance  the  cause,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
minor  points  for  the  gain  of  greater  ones. 

He  stands  firmly  and  uncompromisingly 
upon  a  basis  of  ideas  which  to  him  are 
ethical  finalities.  The  progress  of  a  human 
being  is  in  his  mind  clearly  divided  into 
distinct  steps.  It  is  very  amusing  at  times 
to  hear  him  assign  theories,  movements, 
and  public  teachers  and  literary  productions 
to  Classes  II.,  III.,  or  IV.  He  feels  especi- 
ally soriy  for  those  who  have  become  en- 
veloped in  an  esthetical  fog,  regarding  an 
emotional  beauty-ideal  as  the  great  ultima- 
tum of  human  aspirations.  "  Read  Goethe's 
Faust  with  the  comments  by  X,  Y,  and 
especially  Z,"  is  his  prompt  advice. 

Great  as  is  his  intellect,  his  sympathies 
are  equally  extensive  and  expansive.  A 
little  child  in  sincere  search  for  hdp,  a 
young  man  puzzled  as  to  his  human  destiny, 
a  student  on  the  quest  for  truth,  can  com- 
mand his  interest  and  time  to  almost  any 
extent. 
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About  twenty  years  ajfo  I  was  sorely 
pnzzled  as  to  the  philosophic  scope  of  the 
German  term  Anschauung  in  the  pedagogy 
of  Pestalozzi.  After  reading  everything  I 
could  find  upon  the  subject  and  worrying 
especially  over  Pestalozzi's  own  definitions, 
I  set  to  work  to  find  an  English  equivalent 
of  equal  scope  and  elasticity.  The  results 
of  my  studies  I  condensed  into  an  argument 
of  about  two  hundred  words,  which  I  sent 
to  Dr.  Harris.  As  a  teacher  in  a  very 
modest  field,  unknown  wholly  to  Dr.  Harris, 
I  did  not  expect  more  than  a  brief  formal 
note.  Imagine  my  astonishment  and  joy 
when  I  received  from  the  big-hearted  phil- 
osopher a  reply  covering  several  large  pages 
and  written  in  his  own  hand.  The  sugges- 
tions contained  in  that  letter  were  of 
greater  help  to  me  in  gettinor  on  the  right 
track  in  educational  psychology  than  any 
reading  I  had  done  up  to  that  time. 

I  have  in  my  possession  also,  a  copy  of  a 
long  letter  written  to  a  small  boy  who  had 
asked  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
tell  what  stories  would  be  most  interesting 
for  boys  to  read.  Dr.  Harris  speaks  of  the 
books  he  himself  enjoyed  when  he  was 
young  and  then  points  with  special  fervor 
to  Walter  Scott,  whose  novels,  he  adds,  he 
still  reads  and  enjoys. 

To  my  view,  Harris's  greatest  literary 
contributions  are  his  "  Psychologic  Founda- 
tions of  Education,"  and  his  book  on  "  The 
Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Comme- 
^**—New  York  School  Journal. 


A  POET'S  SELECTION. 

VARKHAM     ON    THE    GREATEST    PASSAGE    IN 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


TO  ask  for  the  one  most  justly  celebrated 
passage  in  English  prose  literature  is 
like  asking  for  the  one  most  justly  cele- 
brated sort  of  fruit  in  the  orchard.  There 
are  easily  a  score  of  equally  worthy  pas- 
sages, each  one  making  its  especial  appeal 
to  a  different  mood  of  the  mind. 

Ruskin's  description  of  Turner's  slave 
ship  satisfies  our  love  for  the  majestic  color 
and  motion  of  the  sea.  De  Quincey's 
reverie  on  the  nebula  in  Orion  carries  a 
sense  of  the  vastness  and  mystery  of"  the 
sky.  Pater's  picturing  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  rebuilds  for  us  the  light  and  life  of 
buried  Hellas.  Swinburne's  eulogy  of  Ros- 
setti  astounds  us  with  the  splendor  and 
speed  of  his  words.  Le  Gallienne's  prose 
fancy,  "The  Twelve  Wells,"  stirs  our 
hearts  with  the  precious  disquiet  of  old  sor- 
rows. Victor  Hugo's  oration  in  "  The  Man 
Who  Laughs  "  awakens  in  us  the  ennobling 
passion  of  humanity.    Lincoln's  Gettysburg 


speech  hushes  the  soul  with  its  fine  appeal 
to  the  heroic  in  the  heart  of  man. 

I  might  go  on  to  mention  Emerson,  Poe, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Lake  Harris,  Jeremy 
Taylor  as  well  as  St  Matthew,  St.  John, 
Isaiah,  Job  and  other  peers  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  words,  but  I  content  myself  with 
making  the  one  selection  that  is  perhaps  my 
favorite  in  most  of  my  moods.  I  refer  to 
that  stately  and  sonorous  passage  from 
Carlyle's  "  Sortor  Resartus  "  where  he  sees 
history  as  a  stupendous  procession  forth- 
issuing  from  Cimmerian*  night  and  vanish- 
ing into  pathetic  and  fathomless  silence. 
Here  is  the  passage: 

"  Like  some  wild  flaming,  wild  thundering 
train  of  heaven's  artillery  does  this  myster- 
ious mankind  thunder  and  flame  in  long 
drawn,  quick  succeeding  grandeur  through 
the  unknown  deep.  Like  a  God  created,  fire 
breathing  spirit  host,  we  emerge  from  the 
inane,  haste  stormfully  cross  the  astonished 
earth,  then  plunge  again  into  the  inane. 
Earth's  mountains  are  leveled  and  her  seas 
filled  up  in  our  passage.  Can  the  earth, 
which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  spirits 
which  have  reality  and  are  alive?  On  the 
hardest  adamant  some  footprint  of  us  is 
stamped  in;  the  last  rear  of  the  host  will 
read  traces  of  the  earliest  van.  But 
whence?  O  heaven,  whither?  Sense  knows 
not,  faith  knows  not,  only  that  it  is  through 
mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  to  God." — 
Edwin  Markham,  in  Success. 


TEACHER   OR  LESSON   HEARER? 


BY  N.  A.  RICHARDS. 

I  NEVER  listen  to  a  recitation  which 
abounds  in  unimportant  names,  and 
dates,  and  battles,  and  numbers  killed  etc. — 
facts  that  I  long  since  forgot  or  never  knew, 
but  I  wonder  what  good  they  can  be  except 
"to  forget."  I  wonder  if  the  value  of 
history  lies  in  these  things;  if  the  great 
questions  of  cause  and  effect  are  not  lost 
sight  of  in  looking  for  microscopic  facts, 
if  there  are  no  questions  save  memory  ques- 
tions in  history;  if  the  children  know  the 
thrilling  stories  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  of  the  world;  if  it  is  really  true  that 
children  should  know  who  Buckner  or 
Longstreet  were  and  what  they  did  at  a 
certain  time,  while  yet  they  do  not  know 
who  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  or  Moses 
were! 

Fellow  workers,  would  that  we  could 
let  details  alone  and  attack  the  moun- 
tains! Would  that  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  our  civilization  possible,  together 
with  the  motives  and  events  that  have  influ- 
enced them,  might  be  taught  I    Would  that 
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we  could  and  did  give  a  reasonable  answer 
to  the  question,  "  why  teach  this  ?"  before 
teaching  itl  Would  that  we  might  ask, 
"  Of  what  value  has  this  been  to  me  apart 
from  my  business  as  a  teacher?"  before 
we  compel  a  child  to  learn  any  thing! 
Would  that  we  might  ask  "  What  do  these 
children  most  need?"  and  set  ourselves  to 
supplying  that  need. 

Remember  that  self-effort  alone  educates, 
that  self-effort  comes  only  with  motive,  and 
the  motive  must  be  personal  interest.  It  is 
your  business  to  so  present  each  subject  as 
to  make  it  appeal  to  present  interest  and  to 
supply  present  needs.  If  you  cannot  do 
this  no  longer  accept  the  name  of  teacher, 
but  a  lesson-hearer. 

Occasionally  we  may  find  an  abnormal 
individual  who  can  be  stirred  to  action  by 
the  motive — "  sometime  in  the  future,  I  am 
told,  I  shall  need  this.  I  cannot  now  see  it, 
but  I  will  accept  the  statement  and  labor." 
How  do  you  think  you  would  work  under 
such  a  stimulus? 

Some  teachers,  and  parents  touch  the 
interest  of  the  child  and  bind  him  to  them- 
selves and  he  is  safe;  other  teachers  and 
parents  fail  to  do  this,  and  the  child  follows 
to  his  ruin  the  evil  companion  who  does. 

Can  we  not  so  plan  our  work — make  it  of 
such  a  character — that  it  shall  be  brought 
within  the  child's  interest,  that  it  shall  sup- 
ply his  present  need  for  development. 

I  make  this  broad  assertion.  All  the 
knowledge  we  shall  ever  need  for  life  or 
development  may  be  acquired  under  the 
stimulus  of  present  need. 


SAND. 

BY   J.    H.   PHILLIPS. 

ONE  of  the  most  commonplace  things  in 
nature,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  suggestive,  is  the  sand  beneath 
our  feet.  In  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
this  homely  material  is  dignified  as  silicon 
dioxide,  while  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
schoolboy  it  is  more  familiarly  known  as 
'*  grit,"  a  term  less  euphonious,  perhaps,  but 
far  more  significant  than  any  found  in  the 
lexicon  of  science. 

To  the  geologist,  the  chemist  and  the 
manufacturer,  sand  is  simply  a  form  of 
matter,  whose  nature  is  to  be  analyzed, 
whose  changes  and  reactions  are  to  be  ob- 
served and  recognized,  and  whose  value  in 
the  practical  arts  is  to  be  discovered  and 
utilized.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  discard 
for  the  moment  these  material  assumptions 
of  science  and  art  and  invite  you  to  con- 
sider this  commonplace  substance  we  call 
sand,  as  a  bit  of  material  symbolism,— a 


type  of  that  mysterious  element  in  the  soul 
of  man  which  makes  for  character  and  true 
success  in  life. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  great  Baldwin 
locomotive  on  a  heavy  grade,  attached  to 
an  enormous  train  of  loaded  cars.  There 
was  plenty  of  coal  in  the  bunker  and  water 
in  the  tai^;  the  fires  under  the  boiler  were 
burning  briskly,  and  the  huge  engine  was 
groaning  under  a  full  head  of  steam;  the 
engineer  opened  the  throttle-valve  and 
pulled  the  lever,  but  the  wheels  only  went 
round  and  round,  and  the  engine  failed  to 
move  an  inch.  The  wheels  had  lost  their 
grip  on  the  slippery  track,  covered  as  it  was 
with  ice  and  snow.  But  the  engineer  was 
not  dismayed;  he  backed  his  train  to  the 
foot  of  the  grade,  left  the  engine  cab  and 
generously  sprinkled  the  rails  with  sand  to 
the  top  of  the  grade.  Once  more  the  train 
started,  and  as  the  sand  gave  the  wheels  a 
firm  grip  on  the  track,  the  engine  sped  on 
with  its  burden,  over  the  grade  and  out  of 
sight. 

There  are  thousands  of  youug  men  and 
women  in  school  and  out  of  school,  to-day, 
that  are  unable  to  pull  their  burdens  up  the 
steep  course  before  them.  The  engine  is 
well  supplied  with  all  material  require- 
ments, and  the  fires  of  ambition  are  burn- 
ing briskly  beneath  the  boilers,  but  the 
wheels  have  lost  their  grip  on  the  track  and 
only  go  round.  Back  your  train  to  the  foot 
of  Uie  grade,  if  need  be,  use  a  liberal  supply 
of  sand,  and,  as  the  wheels  once  more  get 
their  grip  on  the  track,  the  engine  will 
move  onward  and  upward  with  its  burden, 
and  at  last  will  reach  its  destination  on 
schedule  time. 

The  saddest  spectacle  beneath  the  son  is 
that  of  a  man  who  has  yielded  to  dis- 
couragement and  disappointment, — ^the  man 
who  has  lost  his  grip  on  life  and  has  come 
to  a  standstill  at  the  foot  of  a  grade  in  the 
midst  of  his  journey.  Courage,  heroism, 
steadfastness  and  fortitude,  are  but  different 
expressions  for  that  element  in  human 
character  which  enables  us  to  attain  our 
destiny.  Without  this  element,  inherited 
wealth  or  cultured  environment  Mrill  avail 
nothing.  Just  as  surely  as  the  sand  in  the 
hour-glass  measures  the  fleeting  hours  of 
time;  so  surely  does  this  subtle  element  in 
human  character  measure  the  capacity  of 
the  soul  for  noble  achievement  and  lofty 
attainment. 

The  builder  appreciates  the  value  of  sand 
in  the  mortar  which  combines  the  brick  or 
stone  in  a  structure  and  which  gives  unity 
and  integrity  to  the  completed  whole.  In 
the  structure  of  character  we  may  possess 
all  the  apparent  essentials;  we  may  have 
knowledge  and  skill,  honesty  and  ambition, 
but  unless  these  elements  are  combined  and 
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unified  by  a  liberal  infusion  of  courage  and 

perseverance,  the  human  edifice,  no  matter 
how  nobly  planned  or  grandly  constructed, 
must  fall  at  last  in  hopeless  ruin. 

The  soil  which  produces  our  abundant 
harvest  consists  of  finely  divided  rock  ma- 
terial, or  sand,  mixed  with  decayed  organic  | 
matter.  The  strength  of  the  oak  and  the 
firmness  of  the  stalks  of  many  plants,  are  I 
due  to  the  soluble  mineral  matter  pro-  | 
vided  by  the  sand  and  absorbed  by  the 
vegetable  roots.  Excess  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  results  in  flabby  growth,  and  we 
sometimes  find  trees  and  plants  that  cannot 
stand  alone  under  their  own  weight. 
When  the  storm  sweeps  over  the  land  they 
are  powerless  to  resist  and  are  levelled  with 
the  ground.  In  school  and  in  college,  in 
church  and  in  society,  in  business  and  in 
politics,  the  pathways  of  life's  cyclones  are 
marked  by  the  prostrate  forms  of  flabby 
victims,  who  have  fallen  because  they  were 
wanting  in  the  sand  of  human  character. 

It  requires  more  courage  to-day,  to  prac- 
tice the  truth  at  home,  than  it  does  to 
preach  it  to  the  heathen  beyond  the  seas. 
The  highest  test  of  heroism  to-day  is  not 
on  the  battlefield,  but  in  the  quiet  fields  of 
everyday  life;  in  business,  in  society,  in 
municipal,  state  and  national  politics,  or  in 
the  commonplace  duties  of  the  home  and 
the  humble  associations  of  the  farm  and 
the  workshop. 

God  grant  our  country  in  more  abundant 
measure,  the  sand  of  moral  heroism.  Then 
may  we  boast  of  a  citizenship  that  can 
withstand  the  storms  of  greed  and  avarice ; 
then  may  we  boast  of  a  patriotism  void  of 
selfishness  and  injustice;  then,  indeed,  spot- 
less and  pure,  the  true  emblem  of  liberty — 
"  The  star  spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 

wave, 
"O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave." — Educational  Exchange, 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY  DAY. 


ARTHUR  MCMURRAY. 


TT  was  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  every 
A  teacher  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  the  Riley  Day  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  during  their 
last  meeting.  For  twelve  years  it  had  been 
the  endeavor  of  the  association  to  bring 
about  a  "  Riley  Day,"  but  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  the  man,  is  as  modest  as  Riley,  the 
poet,  is  divine,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  secure  his  consent  to  be  present  at  such 
a  demonstration  in  his  own  honor. 

Great  men  were  there  to  take  part  in  the 
pTOfrr^m.  Senator  Beveridge,  Charles  R. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 


Meredith  Nicholson,  the  author,  and  the 
Hon.  Henry  Watterson. 

Said  President  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  of  De 
Pauw,  in  introducing  the  occasion:  "We 
may  well  call  this  a  Singular  Hour,  for  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  gathering 
could  have  its  like  anywhere  else  in  our 
btoad  land.  In  what  other  state  could  a 
poet  be  found  to  whom  the  educational  forces 
could  bring  such  honor  as  this?  It  only 
goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Rilev  himself  is  a 
'  Poem  here  at  home,' — ^beloved  even  as  his 
verse  is  beloved.  The  nearer  you  get  to 
Lockerbie  street  the  better  he  is  loved,  while 
those  who  enter  the  doors  of  his  home  fall 
under  the  spell  of  his  heart  and  come  out  to 
see  always  thereafter  the  kindly  face  of  the 
living  poet  upon  the  printed  page." 

And  said  Senator  Beveridge :  "  Dearer  to 
the  universal  man  than  soldier,  statesman, 
or  scholar  are  the  world's  poets;  for  the 
poet  interprets  the  soul  of  man  to  itself  and 
makes  immortal  the  wisdom  of  the  common 
mind.  After  all,  the  source  of  all  poetry 
is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  masses  is  that  intelligence 
of  the  higher  truths  of  the  universe,  of 
which  this  life  is  but  a  reflection ;  and  it  is 
this  intelligence,  uttered  in  words  of  music, 
that  constitutes  real  poetry.  The  poet  of 
the  people  is  a  part  of  the  people,  and  their 
better  part ;  and  that  is  why  the  people  love 
him.  That  is  why  we  love  James  Whit- 
comb Riley.  He  has  understood  us — ^under- 
stood us  because  he  is  of  us;  and  under- 
standing us,  has  told  us  of  ourselves,  and 
therefore  of  our  truly  real  selves.  For  only 
that  is  real  in  the  soul  of  man  which  to  the 
mind  of  man  is  ideal.  Riley  is  the  senti- 
ment and  wisdom  of  the  universal  common 
man,  stated  in  terms  of  Americanism.  His 
speech  is  the  living  speech  of  human  sym- 
pathy. Riley  speaks  our  tongue.  His  words 
are  the  language  of  the  people.  He  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  common  heart.  This  is 
why  he  is  so  full  of  that  same  fatalism 
called  resignation,  submission  to  the  eternal 
forces  of  whom  he  would  make  friends 
rather  than  enemies — which  enables  the 
poet  to  say: — 

"  *  When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 
Wy,  rain's  my  choice.' 

"And  this  voice  of  our  ordinary  American 
millions  utters  the  depths  of  our  soul  and 
searches  the  heights  of  our  faith  when  he 
tells  of  our  trust  in  and  reliance  on  the  good 
God  who,  we  know,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  surely  exists  and  surely  cares  for  us. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  owe  more  per- 
sonally to  James  Whitcomb  Riley  for  that 
priceless  thing — an  unquestioning  faith  in 
God  and  Christ  and  immortality — than  can 
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well  be  put  in  words.  The  people  who  have 
not  abandoned  that  wisest  of  wisdoms,  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart,  don't  ar^e  about  or 
questin  these  infinite  truths,  and  Riley,  the 
people's  voice,  asserts  them.  The  poet  does 
not  soliloquize  about  these  eternal  realities 
— ^the  poet  knows. 

"It  is  these  people — these  millions  of 
common  people — ^who  pay  the  tribute  of 
their  love  and  admiration  to  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  to-day.  For  this  meeting  is 
held  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
no  body  of  men  and  women  so  truly  repre- 
sents the  people  as  the  teachers.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  American  republic. 
A  republican  form  of  government  rests  on 
the  citizen,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  be 
and  is  the  maker  of  the  citizen.  So  the 
teacher  is  the  truest  representative  of  the 
people ;  and  thus  it  is  that  when  the  teach- 
ers of  Indiana  greet  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
the  people  greet  their  poet.  '  May  he  live 
long  and  prosper,'  and  his  true  song  be  sung 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  and  its  music  echo 
forever  in  the  souls  of  the  people." 

Said  Meredith  Nicholson:  "Riley  is  the 
poet  laureate  of  American  democracy,  for 
democracy,  let  us  say,  is  only  the  crystallized 
faith  of  man  in  man.  His  poems  express 
the  sane  and  reasonable  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  He  deals  in  eternal  types 
as  Chaucer  did.  He  has  brightened  the 
path  of  duty  and  brought  the  goal  of  honor 
near.  He  is  a  great  teacher  in  the  labor 
house  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  has 
touched  old  age  and  neglected  virtues  with 
new  life  and  light.  Into  his  song  he  has 
wrought  the  golden  rosary  of  the  beati- 
tudes." 

Henry  Watterson  electrified  the  audience 
with  his  opening  sentence:  "Surely  this 
must  be  the  Riley  they  all  speak  of  so 
highly!"  And  for  fifteen  minutes  enter- 
tained them  with  mingled  eloquence  and 
humor. 

Then  came  Riley  himself,  who  responded 
with  characteristic  modesty  to  his  great  ova- 
tion :  "Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— In  a  very  humble  life  you  have  made  a 
most  distinctive  and  memorable  day,  and  I 
feel  in  the  acceptance  of  your  great  con- 
sideration that  the  tribute  is  mine  only  as  I 
stand  as  a  simple  representative  of  my  own 
Hoosier  people  here  at  home."  After  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
orators  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Riley  addressed  himself  to 
the  teachers,  thanking  them  for  the  great 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  him  and  relating 
some  humorous  experiences  of  his  own  with 
his  early  teachers.  He  said  that  he  was 
often  found  reading  such  entertaining 
stories  as  "  Squint-Eyed  Bob,  the  Bully  of 
the  Woods,"   when   he  should  have  been 


studying  his  geography  lesson,  and  he 
especially  expressed  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  old-time  teacher,  Captain  Lee  O.  Harris 
of  Greenfield,  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
had  transferred  the  boys'  interest  from  such 
cheap  literature  to  the  genuine  master- 
pieces of  fiction  of  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper,  Thackeray,  and  Scott,  for,  said  Mr. 
Riley:  "You  can't  expect  an  enterprising 
boy  to  live  on  geography  alone." 

Then  the  great  poet  recited  "  Old  Glory," 
"Little  Orphant  Annie,"  and  "Thoughts 
for  a  Discouraged  Farmer."  And  the 
great  demonstration  that  proved  that  "a 
poet  is  not  without  honor  even  in  his  own 
country"  came  to  an  end  and  every  one 
present  at  this  notable  meeting  must  have 
gone  away  feeling  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
words  of  Charles  R.  Williams :  "  We  know 
ourselves  better  because  of  Riley;  we  know 
our  neighbors  better;  we  have  truer  sym- 
pathies with  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  because  with  loving  poetic  insight 
and  passion  he  has  revealed  to  us;  and  he 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  beauties  and 
glories  in  life,  which,  except  for  him,  we 
might  never  have  guessed  were  there. 

"The  teachers  of  the  state  do  well  to 
honor  him  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  us  all. 
They  will  do  well  if  in  all  their  teaching 
they  strive  to  instil  in  their  pupils  the  poet's 
penetration  into  the  poetry  of  our  common 
life,  and  win  them  the  poet's  serene  and 
hopeful  outlook: — 

"  *  Oh  I  let  us  fill  our  hearts  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  day. 

And  banish  every  doubt  and  care  and  sor- 
row fur  away; 

Whatever  be  our  station  with  Providence 
for  guide, 

Sich  fine  circumstances  ort  to  make  ns 
satisfied. 

Fer  the  world  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  roses 
full  of  dew, 

And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that 
drips  fer  me  and  you.'" 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 


ONE  day  as  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  of 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  his  study  a 
young  Japanese  called  upon  him. 

When  the  maid  opened  the  door,  the 
young  man  entered  very  abruptly,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  find  the  beau- 
tiful life?" 

Dr.  Parks  answered,  "Do  you  wish  to 
talk  with  me  about  religion?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  merely  want  to  find  out  about 
the  beautiful  life." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  the  Bible?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  read  some,  but  I  don't 
like  the  Bible." 
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"  Have  you  ever  been  to  church  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  twice,  but  I  don't  like 
the  church.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  beauti- 
ful life.  Many  of  your  people  do  just  as 
our  Japanese  people  do;  they  are  bad,  they 
cheat,  and  tell  lies,  and  yet  they  are  all 
Christians.  That  is  not  what  I  want  I  do 
not  want  your  religion.  But  there  is  some- 
thing I  want,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is;  I 
call  it  the  beautiful  life,  and  they  told  me 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  about  it." 

"Where  did  you  ever  hear  about  it?" 

"I  never  heard  about  it,  but  I  saw  a 
man  in  a  boarding-house  in  San  Francisco, 
soon  after  I  landed — a  poor  old  man,  not 
an  educated  man  like  myself,  who  have 
studied  in  a  university  in  Japan,  and  now 
am  studying  in  one  of  your  great  universi- 
ties ;  a  poor  man  he  was,  a  carpenter,  but  he 
had  what  all  my  life  I  have  wanted.  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  in  the  world,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  my  own  country. 
I  call  it  the  beautiful  life.  How  can  I  find 
it?  This  old  man  went  about  helping 
everybody;  he  forgot  about  himself.  I 
knew  him  three  weeks,  and  watched  him  all 
the  time,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  what 
he  had.  I  have  seen  some  other  people 
who  have  had  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
It  cannot  be  jrour  religion,  because  you  do 
not  all  have  it." 

Dr.  Parks  read  him  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  Book  of  Corinthians — ^that  beau- 
tiful "love  chapter"  that  means  so  much 
to  us,  and  asked : 

"Is  that  it?" 

The  Japanese  said,  "Yes,  perhaps.  It 
sounds  like  it;  but  how  can  I  get  it? 

Then  Dr.  Parks  took  that  wonderful 
story  of  the  perfectly  beautiful  life,  and 
tried  to  tell  him  very  simply,  and  said : 

"Now,  you  have  just  to  follow  that 
Life." 

And  then,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go,  he 
gave  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Japanese  asked : 

"Can  you  not  give  me  a  more  modem 
book?  You  know,  the  Japanese  are  very 
up-to-date." 

But  he  said :  "  No,  it  is  not  in  any  other 
book,  although  I  can  give  you  some  other 
books  that  will  help  you;  but  this  is  the 
one  Book  you  need.  You  may  study  it,  and 
pray  that  light  may  be  given  you  to  live 
this  beautiful  life." 

Dr.  Parks  heard  nothing  from  the  yoimg 
man  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  received 
a  letter  saying: 

"  I  am  called  back  to  my  own  country  to 
an  important  position.  Before  I  go  I  must 
sec  you.    May  I  call  at  a  certain  hour?" 

As  he  could  not  be  at  home  at  that  hour, 
Dr.  Parks  wrote  that  he  would  see  him  the 
following  day.    But   when   the    following 


day  came,  the  man  did  not  appear,  and  he 
gave  him  up.  The  next  day,  however,  just 
at  noon,  he  burst  in  as  he  had  done  before, 
very  abruptly,  saying: 

"  My  train  leaves  at  2  o'clock.  I  must 
take  that  train  to  catch  the  steamer  to  San 
Francisco  to  go  back  to  my  own  country. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

But  he  did  not  need  to  tell  one  word.  It 
was  all  written  on  that  radiant  face. 

"  Sir,  I  have  found  the  beautiful  life.  I 
have  found  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed;  and  then, 
unable  to  linger,  he  went  back  to  his  own 
country  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Life  once 
lived  here  on  earth,  and  lived  here  again 
in  the  lives  of  God's  children  to-day. — C. 
and  M.  Alliance. 


CHARACTER  TEACHING. 

BY  JAMES  TERRY  WHITE, 

THIS  country  has  always  recognized  the 
duty  and  importance  of  compulsory 
education,  but  has  only  just  begun  to  realize 
that  there  must  be  compulsory  moral  in- 
struction.  But  the  public  schools  are  ad- 
justed to  teach  only  practical  learning  for 
every-day  life.  It  is  necessary  of  course, 
that  the  three  R's  should  be  taught;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  teach  something  more.  We 
need  to  reform  habits,  to  teach  new  ways 
of  thinking,  new  ways  of  living;  in  other 
words,  to  improve  character.  It  is  not  only 
book-learning  that  must  be  taught,  it  is 
I  honesty,  industry,  unselfishness,  self-re- 
spect, ambition,  patience,  justice,  responsi- 
bility— the  various  traits  which  make  up  a 
personal  character.  But  how  are  these 
qualities  to  be  taught? 

The  period  of  a  child's  life  which  is  most 
susceptible  to  being  molded,  is  from  five  to 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  the  child  is 
susceptible  to  all  impressions;  it  treasures 
them  up,  gathers  them  all  into  itself,  and 
retains  them  forever.  While  all  animal  life 
is  sensitive  to  environment,  of  all  living 
things,  the  child  is  the  most  sensitive.  The 
child  absorbs  environment.  It  is  the  most 
sensitive  and  receptive  living  thing  in  crea- 
tion. Every  influence,  however  trivial,  may 
leave  an  imprint  upon  the  child's  mind.  It 
responds  to  a  thousand  subtle  influences 
which  leave  no  impression  upon  the  grown 
man,  and  if  the  environmental  influences 
are  rightly  and  persistently  applied,  the 
effect  will  be  immediate  and  permanent. 

All  acknowledge,  that  in  the  education  of 
a  child,  character  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance; but  the  question  is,  how  is 
character  to  be  taught?  There  is  a  woful 
lack  of  capacity  for  teaching  character  at 
home,  and  the  schools  seem  to  accomplish 
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nothing  towards  cultivating  it  during  the 
years  of  impressionable  youth.  It  is  a  fact 
that  what  the  mind  admires,  it  unconsciously 
emulates  and  imitates.  A  trait  of  character 
which  enlists  our  approbation,  inevitably 
compels  imitation;  and  when  we  read  or 
hear  of  a  noble  deed  or  act  of  devotion,  we 
are  unconsciously  impelled  to  repeat  it 
The  boy  who  reads  a  dime  novel,  buys  a 
toy  pistol,  and  runs  away  to  fight  Indians, 
obeys  this  law  of  imitation;  only  the  ex- 
ample is  pointed  the  wrong  way.  This 
imitative  impulse  is  due  to  the  suggestion, 
which  is  that  tremendous  force  behind 
hypnotism,  and  it  is  invincible  in  its  power. 

There  are  text-books  to  teach  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  text- 
book in  the  public  schools  to  teach  char- 
acter. And  yet  there  is  such  a  text-book, 
and  that  is,  biography — which  is  example. 
And  the  supreme  importance  and  value  of 
this  particular  text-book  is  acknowledged 
by  all  educators.  Dr.  Jewett,  the  head- 
master of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  has 
stated  that  "in  future,  morals  will  be 
taught  only  through  biography."  And  the 
reason  is,  that  biography  is  example — with 
the  quality  of  reality.  If  one  will  reflect, 
the  injunction  to  a  child,  "  Be  good,"  has 
no  practical  force  or  helpfulness;  but  an 
example  of  resistance  to  temptation,  an 
example  of  a  good  deed  or  self-sacrifice, 
takes  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and 
compels  imitation,  because  the  mind  re- 
sponds to  suggestion. 

Character  in  its  primary  principle  and 
ground-work  is  self-control  and  self-giving, 
and  the  only  practical  method  of  enforcing 
this  upon  the  habit  of  children  i^  to  keep 
before  them  examples  of  self-control  and 
self-sacrifice.  Childhood  is  self-centered 
and  selfish;  but  to  every  child  there  comes 
a  time  of  awakening,  when  he  realizes  that 
there  is  in  the  world  somebody  else  beside 
himself,  and  something  to  do  for  others. 
The  first  great  object  in  teaching  character 
is  to  awaJken  this  realization,  and  then  to 
foster  and  strengthen  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. The  practical  means  of  doing  this  is 
through  examples  of  self-devotion,  self- 
sacrifice,  etc.,  exemplified  in  others,  and 
woe  to  that  child  who  does  not  have  such 
examples  for  his  uplifting,  at  the  moment 
of  the  awakening.  Ideals,  and  examples 
representing  them,  are  the  supreme  molders 
of  youth. 

Another  great  assistance  to  character 
teaching  is  when  a  face-to-face  acquaint- 
ance with  the  examples  can  be  presented, 
which  quadruples  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
the  example.  Educators  are  advocating  the 
placing  before  children  of  portraits  of  great 
men  and  women  who  are  examples  for  the 
world,  to  be  looked  at  daily  for  the  inspira- 


tion that  such  an  atmosphere  brings.  The 
greatest  study  of  the  world  is  human  na- 
ture, and  a  collection  of  portraits,  above  all 
other  things,  develops  observation  and 
throws  a  wondrous  light  on  character.  The 
face  has  a  perpetual  fascination.  It  tells 
the  story  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and 
experience.  Every  detail  of  every  feature 
tells  its  own  part  of  the  story.  Thoughts 
are  mighty,  positive  things,  and  every 
thought,  however  fleeting,  is  registered  in 
the  delicate  network  of  nerves  that  convey 
their  message  to  the  facial  muscles.  To 
hold  up  eminent  examples  to  youth  along 
these  lines  is  the  greatest  stimulus  that  can 
be  given  to  any  child;  and  it  is  an  assist- 
ance that  cannot  be  given  at  any  other  time 
of  life  with  so  much  benefit. 

All  the  traits  of  character  are  impressed 
upon  the  child  mind  by  the  same  method 
of  example,  and  this  system  of  character 
teaching  resolves  itself  into:  i.  Making 
the  reason  for  righteousness  the  obligation 
each  owes  to  the  State  for  its  protection. 
2.  The  reiteration  of  this  obligation  and  its 
application  to  each  particular  trait  of  char- 
acter. 3.  The  systematic  presentation  of 
examples  of  noble  men  and  women  who 
have  in  their  own  lives  practiced  these  par- 
ticular traits  of  character,  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  child  to  follow  their  example. 
Such  a  system  offers  the  highest  promise 
for  the  future  of  our  country,  through  the 
purifying  of  the  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
by  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  highest 
ideals.— AT.  Y.  School  Journal. 


PLANNING  THE  WORK. 


SUPT.    M.    A.    CASSIDY. 


ONE  of  the  most  progressive  steps  made 
during  the  year  was  that  of  having 
each  teacher  systematize  her  work  by  pre- 
paring written  plans  on  each  day's  work  in 
the  school.  These  plans  are  submitted 
every  Monday  to  the  principal  for  his  ap- 
proval, and  are  then  recorded  in  what* are 
known  as  Plan  Books.  There  are  eight 
good  reasons  for  thus  planning  and  record- 
ing the  work  of  each  recitation : 

1.  The  teacher  that  plans  never  does  hap- 
hazard work. 

2.  The  plans  are  evidence  of  zeal  and 
fitness. 

3.  From  the  plans  the  superintendent  and 
principal  may  see  whether  the  work  is 
methodical,  pedagogical,  and  thorough. 

4.  The  teacher  who  plans  teaches  more 
easily  than  the  one  who  flounders  in  the 
dark. 

5.  If  she  becomes  ill,  or  for  any  cause  is 
absent  from  her  work,  the  substitute  may 
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take  lip  her  work  and  carry  out  her  plan 
intelligently.  Had  she  no  plans  the  time 
she  is  absent  might  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
children. 

6.  It  secures  definite  form  and  system, 
and  no  work,  especially  school  work,  should 
lack  these. 

7.  The  plan  book  is  a  valuable  reference. 
The  teacher  of  next  year  may  refer  to  it 
and  be  profited.  The  teacher  to  whom  the 
p-adc  is  promoted  may  refer  to  it  for 
foundation  material  upon  which  to  build 
new  knowledge.  The  superintendent  and 
principal  may  more  intelligently  direct  their 
work  of  supervision  by  seeing  the  plans. 

8.  The  teacher  who  carefully  plans  her 
work  this  year  will  both  teach  and  plan 
more  easily  ^^^^  y^^r. — Report, 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM. 


BY  W.   H.  SCOTT. 


WHAT  better  way  is  there  of  learning 
the  important  lesson  of  patriotism 
than  to  study  carefully  the  story  of  the 
founding,  making  and  saving  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  Such  study  must  pro- 
dace  a  moral  influence  that  emanates  from 
the  topmost  height  of  exalted  patriotism, 
and  that  child  must  be  morally  deficient 
who  is  not  susceptible  to  such  influences. 
The  coming  generation  will  be  morally 
weakening  if  it  can  read  the  words  of  our 
wise  men,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Jay,  Franklin,  the  Adamses,  Jackson, 
Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Tilden,  Blaine, 
Grant,  Beecher,  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and 
many  others  and  not  feel  the  heart  throb 
with  the  desire  to  live  nobler  lives,  and  by 
so  living  make  an  influence  that  make 
others  do  likewise.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  children  of  our  country  are  morally 
degenerate,  on  the  contrary  they  are  grow- 
ing up  into  strong  men  and  women,  and 
their  love  for  God  and  country  will  be 
equal  to  any  emergency.  It  is  for  us  to  be 
diligent  and  see  that  there  is  no  let  up  in 
inculcating  such  lessons  as  shall  help  and 
strengthen  them  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
course. 

Our  nation  is  prosperous,  teach  the  young 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  that  prosperity 
and  the  results  of  a  wise  management  of 
it.  Teach  them  that  it  should  not  lead  to 
vain  braggadocia,  but  to  thankfulness,  and 
that  all  should  show  that  feeling  by  a  desire 
to  make  all  things  count  for  the  moral 
strengthening  of  our  institutions.  Teach 
them  that  governments  should  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  in  many  respects  this 
government  of  ours  has  proved  the  best, 


and  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty  not  only  to 
keep  it  so,  but  to  make  it  better  year  by 
year,  and  by  so  doing  better  other  govern- 
ments. Following  such  a  course  we  attach 
to  the  teaching  of  patriotism  a  moral  in- 
fluence that  cannot  be  over-looked  or  over- 
estimated, that  cannot  fail  to  help  all  who 
are  fortunate  to  come  under  its  sway. 

There  is  another  means  of  teaching 
patriotism  that  I  would  not  let  pass  un- 
noticed. It  is  a  grand  thing  to  place  before 
children  pictures  of  men  and  of  various 
things  in  our  own  country.  Statues  and 
busts  of  our  great  men.  These  silent  faces 
speak  more  eloquently  from  the  past  than 
do  our  living  orators.  They  reach  the 
heart  and  influence  the  lives  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  forgotten.  The  children  of  my 
school  see  daily  a  statue  of  Washington,  a 
reproduction  of  Houdon's  famous  statue  in 
the  state  house  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a  statue 
of  the  Minute  Man  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, busts  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Longfellow, 
Webster,  Franklin,  Irving,  McKinley,  Jef- 
ferson, Sumner,  Mann,  Lafayette  and 
Hamilton.  We  shall  add  to  this  collection 
from  time  to  time.  The  moral  influence 
that  arises  from  having  these  faces  con- 
stantly before  the  boys  and  girls  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly.  To  my  mind  art  of 
this  kind  is  so  far  above  that  of  the  ancients 
in  its  power  for  good,  that  comparisons  arc 
odious.  The  influence  that  as  a  silent  mem- 
ber, they  have  in  teaching  the  child  to  love 
not  the  beautiful  alone  but  more  than  that 
their  country  is  an  hundred  fold  greater 
than  any  words  you  or  I  may  utter.  I  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  place  alongside  of 
Washington  a  statue  of  Lincoln  and  one  of 
Nathan  Hale  and  many  more  busts  of  great 
Americans,  all  with  the  single  end  in  view : 
The  teaching  of  patriotism  and  the  uplift- 
ing influence  that  goes  with  it. 

I  shall  close  this  brief  address  by  relating 
an  historical  incident  of  the  opening  days 
of  the  great  rebellion. 

On  the  eve  of  the  civil  war  two  field 
oflicers  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry,  both 
southerners,  spent  the  night  together,  each 
trying  to  convince  the  other,  the  elder  that 
a  man's  first  duty  was  to  his  state,  states 
rights ;  the  younger  that  loyalty  to  the  gen- 
eral government  was  paramount.  Hour 
after  hour  on  that  memorable  night  they 
labored,  until  in  the  eastern  sky  the  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  gilded  the  land- 
scape and  ushered  in  the  new  bom  day, 
when  they  rose.  These  two  were  noble 
looking  men,  and  as  they  stood  there  the 
younger  with  his  hand  placed  upon  an  open 
copy  of  the  U.  S.  Army  regulations,  the 
elder  nearby,  they  were  a  subject  for  an 
artist.  In  reply  to  the  last  urgent  plea  for 
state  rights  on  the  part  of  the  senior  officer, 
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the  junior  said:  " Colonel,  if  you  will  show 
me  some  way  by  which  I  can  honorably 
get  around  this  oath,  which  I  have  taken 
to  defend  my  country,  I  will  go  with  you." 
Sorrowfully  the  elder  turned  and  went 
away  to  break  his  oath  of  fidelity  and 
loyalty  to  his  country. 

I  care  not  what  noble  traits  of  character 
Robert  £.  Lee  possessed,  his  honesty,  his 
morality,  his  Christian  manliness,  he  lacked 
that  exalted  moral  courage  that  should  have 
kept  him  loyal.  Great  as  he  was  as  a  gen- 
eral, the  fact  that  he  was  disloyal  can  never 
be  blotted  from  the  pages  of  our  country's 
history. 

Equally  honest,  equally  moral  and  up- 
right, equal  in  Christian  manliness  George 
H.  Thomas,  the  chivalrous  Virginian,  was 
Lee's  superior  in  moral  courage,  a  courage 
that  kept  Thomas  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 
loyal  to  his  country.  Both  have  records  in 
history  as  great  generals  but  to  the  ability 
of  Thomas  is  added  patriotism.  He  has 
been  compared  and  aptly  too,  to  Washing- 
ton, and  to  my  mind  Washington  and 
Thomas  are  the  greatest  of  Virginia's  noble 
sons.  Study  the  lives  of  Lee  and  Thomas, 
induce  other  to  do  so,  and  if  any  one  can 
come  away  without  a  moral  uplift,  made 
more  emphatic  by  the  contrast,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  caloused  sensibility,  and  devoid  of 
patriotic  feeling. 

This  history  of  our  country  abounds  with 
examples  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
above.  Urge  the  boys  and  girls  to  study 
such,  and  the  result  will  be  of  a  nature  that 
counts  for  moral  influence  greater  than  any- 
thing excepting  the  story  of  the  Master. — 
Educational  Gazette, 


GROWING  OLD  AND  KEEPING 
YOUNG. 


REV.  THEODORE  L.   CUYLER,   D.D. 


SINCE  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote  his 
immortal  treatise  on  Old  Age,  in- 
numerable screeds  have  been  written  on 
this  venerable  topic;  but  as  it  is  an  experi- 
mental matter,  there  is  always  room  for 
another  one's  experience.  Some  people  re- 
gard old  age  as  a  disgrace,  and  practice 
various  devices  to  conceal  it.  Their  wigs 
and  other  "  simulacrae  "  wear  out,  and  ex- 
pose their  folly;  for  Solomon  declares  that 
a  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  That 
old  age  is  an  incurable  malady,  is  only  par- 
tially true,  for  some  vigorous  persons  pass 
four-score  years,  without  ever  having 
caught  it,  or  they  have  it  so  lightly  that 
nobody  suspects  them.    "  Old  "  is  a  relative 


term,  after  all.  I  have  known  people  who 
were  pitiably  old  at  fifty;  and  when  I  met 
that  swift-footed  Christian,  the  late  Wil- 
liam E.  Dodge  (senior)  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  with  the  brisk  gait  of  a  boy, 
and  with  scarcely  a  gray  hair  on  his  head, 
I  said  to  him,  "  You  are  one  of  the  youngest 
men  in  New  York." 

How  to  Keep  Young — that  is  the  prob- 
lem; and  it  is  a  vitally  important  problem, 
for  it  really  means  how  to  make  the  most  of 
life,  and  to  bring  in  the  largest  revenue  of 
service  to  the  Master.  Healthy  heredity 
counts  foe  a  great  deal.  Longevity  runs  in 
certain  clean-lived  families.  For  example, 
that  stalwart  philanthropist,  Neal  Dow, 
alert  at  ninety-two,  told  me  that  his 
Quaker  father  reached  ninety-four,  his 
CTandfather  eighty-five  and  his  great-grand- 
father ninety.  Such  inherited  vigor  is  a 
capital  to  start  with,  and  not  to  be  wasted. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  atro- 
cious of  crimes  is  that  committed  by  some 
parents,  who  not  only  shorten  their  own 
days,  but  make  long  life  an  impossibility  to 
their  offspring. 

Supposing  that  a  man  has  a  fairly  good 
and  unmortgaged  constitution  to  start  with, 
there  are  several  methods  to  ward  off  the 
infirmities  of  a  premature  old  age.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  to  keep  the  Ccfm- 
mandments.  Our  Creator  has  written  cer- 
tain laws  on  our  mortal  bodies — ^laws  as 
irrepealable  as  those  written  on  the  stone- 
tables  of  Sinai — ^laws  for  the  breach  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  made  no  atonement. 
To  squander  vital  resources  by  violating 
these  laws  or  even  by  neglecting  them  i% 
an  unpardonable  sin.  There  are  suicides  in 
Christian  churches — yes,  in  some  Christian 
pulpits!  Rigid  care  as  to  a  digestible  diet 
does  not  mean  fussiness.  It  means  a  clear 
head,  clean  blood,  and  a  chance  for  long- 
evity. Stimulants  are  dangerous  just  m 
proportion  as  they  become  indispensable. 
Hard  brain-work,  hearty  eating  and  little 
or  no  physical  exercise  are  a  short  road 
to  a  minister's  grave.  That  famous  patri- 
arch of  the  New  England  pulpit.  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  who  was  vigorous  at 
ninety-four,  used  to  say,  "  I  always  get  np 
from  the  table  a  little  hungry."  The  all- 
comprehensive  rule  of  diet  is  very  simple — 
whatever  harms  more  than  it  helps,  let  it 
alone!  Wilful  dyspepsia  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord. 

A  second  essential  to  a  healthy  longevity 
is  the  repair  of  our  resources  by  sound  and 
sufficient  sleep.  Insomnia  is  worse  than 
any  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  it  kills  a  man 
or  woman  by  inches.  How  much  sleep  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  bodily  vigor  must  be 
left  to  nature ;  she  will  tell  you  if  you  doo*t 
fool  with  her.    "  Burning  the  midiught  oil  ^ 
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commonly  means  burning  out  your  life  be- 
fore your  time.  Morning  is  the  time  for 
work;  one  hour  before  noon  is  worth  five 
after  sunset.  When  a  man  who  has  as 
much  strain  on  his  brain  and  on  his  nervous 
sensibilities  as  most  ministers  have  goes  to 
his  bed-room,  he  should  school  himself  to 
the  habit  of  dismissing  all  thought  about 
outside  matters.  If  he  has  difficulty  in  do- 
ing this,  he  should  pray  for  divine  help  to 
do  it.  This  suggestion  is  as  applicable  to 
hard-worked  business  men  and  to  care- 
laden  wives  and  housekeepers  as  it  is  to 
ministers  or  to  brain-workers  in  any  profes- 
sion. That  wonderful  physical  and  mental 
phenomenon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  told  me 
that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  lock  every 
affair  of  state  and  every  other  worry  out- 
side of  his  bed-room  door.  To  this  excel- 
lent rule  he  attributed  his  sound  sleep,  and 
to  his  refreshing  sleep  he  largely  attributed 
his  vigorous  longevity.  Paddy's  rule  is  a 
good  one,  "When  you  slape,  pay  attention 
to  it"  Personally,  I  may  remark  that  it  is 
to  a  full  quota  of  slumber  at  night  and  a 
brief  nap  after  a  noon  meal  that  I  mainly 
owe  sixty  years  of  steady  ministerial  work. 

To  keep  young,  every  man  or  woman 
should  endeavor  to  graduate  their  labors 
according  to  their  age.  After  three  score 
and  ten,  lighten  up  Sie  loads.  It  is  over- 
work that  wears  out  life,  just  as  it  is  the 
driving '  of  a  horse  after  he  is  tired  that 
hurts  him  and  shortens  his  days.  But 
while  excess  of  labor  is  injurious  to  the 
old,  an  entire  cessation  of  labor  may  be  still 
worse.  A  workless  life  is  apt  to  be  a 
worthless  life.  If  a  minister  lays  off  the 
burdens  of  the  pastorate,  let  him  keep  his 
tools  sharp  by  a  ministry-at-large  with 
tongue  and  pen.  When  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  retires  from  business  for  him- 
self, let  him  serve  the  public,  or  aid  Christ's 
cause  by  enlisting  in  enterprises  of  philan- 
thropy. 

Rust  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  bright 
intellect.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  kept  young  by  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  work  every  day,  so 
that  he  should  not  lose  his  touch.  He  was 
as  full  of  sap  on  the  day  before  his  death 
as  he  was  when  a  missionary  in  Virginia  at 
the  age  of  two  and  twenty.  He  prepared 
and  often  used  a  prayer  that  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  quote  a  portion  of  it  for  my 
fellow-disciples  whose  life-clock  has  struck 
threescore  and  ten: 

"  Oh,  most  merciful  God,  cast  me  not  off 
in  the  time  of  old  age;  forsake  me  not  if 
my  strength  faileth.  May  my  hoary  head 
be  found  in  righteousness.  Preserve  my 
mind  from  dotage  and  imbecility,  and  my 
body  from  protracted  disease  and  excruciat- 


ing pain.  Deliver  me  from  despondency  in 
my  declining  years,  and  enable  me  to  bear 
with  patience  whatever  may  be  thy  holy 
will.  I  humbly  ask  that  my  reason  may  b« 
continued  to  the  last;  and  that  I  may  be  so 
comforted  and  supported  that  I  may  leave 
my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  reality  of 
religion,  and  of  thy  faithfulness  in  fulfilling 
thy  gracious  promises.  And  when  my  spirit 
leaves  this  clay  tenement,  Lord  Jesus  re- 
ceive it.  Send  some  of  the  blessed  angels 
to  convey  my  inexperienced  soul  to  the 
mansions  which  thy  love  has  prepared;  and 
oh,  may  I  have  an  abundant  entrance  min- 
istered unto  me  into  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  This 
beautiful  petition  flooded  his  closing  years 
with  sweet  peace,  and  a  strength  unbroken 
to  the  last. 

A  sore  temptation  to  the  aged  is  a  tend- 
ency to  querulousness  and  pessimism. 
Losses  are  unduly  magnified,  and  gains  are 
not  rightly  appreciated.  While  we  cherish 
and  cling  to  many  of  the  things  that  are 
old,  and  are  all  the  better  for  having  been 
well  tested,  let  us  not  seek  to  put  our  eyes 
in  the  past.  Keep  step  with  the  times; 
keep  sympathy  with  young  hearts;  keen  in 
touch  with  every  newborn  enterprise  of 
charity,  and  in  line  with  the  marchings  of 
God's  providence.  A  ten  minutes  of  chat 
or  play  with  a  grandchild  may  freshen  you 
more  than  an  hour  spent  with  an  old  com- 
panion, or  over  an  old  book. 

Lutheran  Observer. 


USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  SCHOOLS. 


L.  R.  TRAVER. 


PICTURES  are  used  in  the  schools  for 
three  purposes:  (a)  decoration,  (b) 
picture  study,  (c)  the  basis  of  language 
work. 

Pictures  for  Decoration. — Fifteen  years 
ago  few  school  rooms  contained  any  good 
pictures.  Now  the  visitor  in  any  of  the 
large  eastern  cities  will  find  collections  of 
excellent  pictures  and  casts  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  movement  began  in 
Boston,  then  spread  through  Massachusetts ; 
from  there  into  other  eastern  states;  then 
across  the  middle  states  and  onward  to  the 
coast.  Several  companies  were  organized 
in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  photographing 
the  great  paintings  of  European  galleries 
and  the  beautiful  scenery  and  noted  his- 
torical places  of  the  world.  These  photo- 
graphs are  not  only  beautiful  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  give  the  student  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  original  masterpieces. 

How  to  Select  Pictures. — Every  picture 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  a  school  room 
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should  have  either  artistic  merit,  educa- 
tional value,  historical  or  geographical 
interest.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
four  classes  of  pictures  should  be  the  work 
of  some  great  artist.  It  is  not  at  all  suffi- 
cient that  a  picture  shall  be  merely  pleasing 
to  children — the  picture  must  have  merit. 
Colored  pictures  are  usually  too  expensive 
for  decoration — especially  good  ones.  The 
photograph  or  any  good  reproduction  from 
a  photograph  are  best  for  decoration. 
These  are  made  in  black  or  brown  tones. 
The  Perry  Pictures  Company  of  Boston 
make  some  excellent  reproductions  that  cost 
about  75  cents  each  or  $5  for  eight  pictures. 
The  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Chi- 
cago have  some  first-class  pictures  for  $1.25 
upward.  The  Elson  Company  and  the 
Horace  K.  Turner  Company  of  feoston  have 
large  selections  of  pictures  intended  espec- 
ially for  school  decoration.  Each  of  these 
companies  will  furnish  a  catalogue  for  the 
asking.  When  the  funds  are  limited,  a  few 
of  the  Perry  Pictures  will  give  good  satis- 
faction. These  are  good:  St.  Anthony, 
Cherubs,  Horse  Fair,  Sir  Galahad,  By  the 
River,  Sichel  Madonna,  Return  of  the  May- 
flower, Baby  Stewart,  Infant  Samuel,  Sis- 
tine  Madonna,  Madonna  of  the  Chair,  Bode- 
hausen  Madonna,  Ferruzzi  Madonna,  Song 
of  the  Lark,  Oxen  Ploughing,  Summer 
Evening,  Shepherdess-Millet.  These  cost 
$5  for  eight  pictures.  The  Prang  Com- 
pany make  four  fine  large  pictures  for  $1 
each.  The  Gleaners,  Sistine  Madonna, 
Shepherdess  Knitting,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Lark.  These  four  pictures  are  twenty 
inches  by  twenty-six  inches.  The  pictures 
published  by  the  other  companies  are  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained,  and  cost  from 
$2.50  to  $10  each,  according  to  the  size. 
The  Lincoln  Art  Series,  published  by  J.  P. 
McCaskey  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cludes two  dozen  or  more  choice  things  for 
school  'or  home  decoration,  siz^  22x28  and 
24x30  inches,  at  fifty  cents  each  or  four  for 
one  dollar. 

The  Great  Artists, — ^There  are  a  few 
artists  who  should  be  represented  in  every 
collection.  These  are  Raphael,  Da  Vinci, 
Rembrandt,  Millet,  Reni,  Landseer,  Bon- 
heur,  Reynolds,  Murillo,  Watts. 

Framing, — ^The  mat  should  be  of  the  same 
general  tone  as  that  of  the  picture,  but  the 
shade  of  the  mat  should  be  as  deep  as  the 
deepest  shade  of  the  picture.  The  width  of 
the  mat  will  depend  upon  the  width  of  the 
frame,  but  the  width  of  the  frame  and  mat 
together  should  be  about  one-half  that  of 
the  picture.  The  frame  should  be  of  the 
same  tone  as  the  mat  and  the  picture  and 
the  shade  should  be  darker  than  that  of  the 
mat.  The  frame  should  be  made  of  un- 
"ained  moulding.    After  the  frame  is  made, 


it  should  be  stained  to  match  the  picture. 
Five  pictures  will  make  a  good  beginning 
for  a  school  room.  The  pictures  should  be 
hung  from  a  moulding  placed  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  from  the  ceiling.  The 
lower  part  of  the  frame  should  be  placed 
from  four  to  eight  inches  from  the  black- 
board. Sometimes  smaller  pictures  are 
hung,  but  these  should  be  framed  with  nar- 
row moulding  and  hung  low  but  suspended 
from  the  picture  moulding.  Calendars  and 
colored  pictures  or  work  of  the  pupils, 
mottos,  flags,  grasses  and  leaves  should  not 
be  placed  upon  the  wall.  Such  articles 
collect  dust  and  are  never  artistic.  The 
bladcboard  should  be  green  and  the  walls 
should  be  cream,  "  French "  yellow,  light 
green,  blue  or  gray,  and  the  woodwork 
should  match  the  walls.  Dark  green  roller 
shades  are  best  for  the  windows. 

Pictures  for  Study  and  Language  Work. 
— The  small  one-cent  pictures  published  by 
the  Perry  Pictures  Company  or  The  Brown 
Pictures  Company  are  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. Each  of  these  companies  publish 
several  thousand  pictures  and  a  good  cata- 
logue from  which  to  make  selections.  Fifty 
or  more  good  pictures  should  be  used  in 
each  school  room.  The  white  border  should 
be  removed  and  the  picture  mounted  upon 
a  dark  or  black  mat  of  convenient  size. 
The  name  of  the  picture  and  the  artist 
should  be  placed  upon  the  back  for  refer- 
ence. For  the  lower  grades  select:  (a) 
masterpieces,  (b)  pictures  of  noted  men,  (c) 
children,  (d)  action,  (e)  noted  places,  and 
(f)  animals.  For  the  middle  grades  select : 
Ta)  any  of  the  above,  (b)  famous  buildings, 
(c)  geographical  pictures.  In  the  higher 
grades,  use  any  of  the  above  and  pictures 
having  historical  interest. 

How  to  Study  a  Picture. — (a)  Note  the 
important  objects  or  persons  or  any  beauty 
or  peculiarity  in  the  scenery,  (b)  Notice 
the  action  in  the  picture,  (c)  What  is  the 
time  of  day  or  year?  (d)  Why  did  the 
artist  paint  the  picture  ?  What  did  he  wish 
to  tell  people?  (e)  Where  is  the  scene  of 
the  picture  placed?  (f)  Why  do  you  like 
the  picture?  (g)  The  name  of  the  artist. 
The  complete  study  of  the  picture  will 
occupy  a  few  minutes  each  day  for  several 
days.  The  teacher  should  try  to  discover 
with  the  pupils  some  new  points  of  interest 
each  day.  The  pupils  may  write  about  a 
picture.  Pupils  will  enjoy  the  period  for 
picture  study.  The  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  buy  a  few  of  the  favorite 
pictures  for  their  own.  If  a  few  pictures 
are  kept  in  the  school  by  the  teacher,  the 
pupils  will  gladly  buy  any  that  may  please 
them.  The  pupils  in  a  single  room  have 
been  known  to  buy  more  than  one  hundred 
pictures  in  a  term. 
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Value  of  Picture  Study. — Every  great 
artist  had  some  beautiful  story  he  wished  to 
teU.  His  story  was  placed  upon  canvass 
with  paints  and  brushes.  His  story  is  that 
of  an  ideal  face  or  an  ideal  life.  These 
wonderful  ideals  will  impress  the  boys  and 
prls,  will  arouse  their  own  highest  ideals. 
The  children  must  have  these  great  pictures. 
The  small  pictures  are  within  the  reach  of 
every  pupil  in  Oregon,  But  the  larger 
pictures  cost  so  much  money.  This  is  true. 
Every  teacher  can  arouse  sufficient  interest 
to  raise  funds  to  hang  one  good  picture  on 
the  walls  of  some  school  room  each  year  at 
a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $10  for  frame  and 
picture.  In  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have 
a  good  collection  of  pictures  in  every  school 
in  the  state ;  and  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
in  the  homes,  we  shall  find  that  master- 
pieces are  replacing  the  cheap,  gaudy,  use- 
less pictures  found  in  many  homes  to-day. 
The  use  of  pictures  should  be  introduced  in 
many  of  our  city  schools,  and  in  the  larger 
towns.  Such  effort  will  produce  splendid 
results.  But  pictures  are  most  needed  in 
the  rural  schools.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  leader  in  the  rural  school.  Her  ideas 
of  school  decoration  will  influence  the 
standard  of  home  decoration.  Pupils  and 
parents  will  become  interested.  A  beauti- 
ful picture  may  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of 
the  school  by  the  teacher.  The  pupils  will 
wish  to  have  it  remain  and  will  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  the  picture.  Then  the  walls 
must  be  tinted  and  the  woodwork  must  be 
painted.  The  old  stove  must  be  polished 
and  new  shades  must  be  placed  at  the  win- 
dows, then  good  desks  must  be  purchased; 
then  more  pictures  will  be  purchased  for 
the  walls. 

"A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump."  ^ 

BACK  TO  THE  SPELLER! 


AT  a  county  institute  recently,  inoppor- 
tunely springing  a  spelling  test  upon 
the  teachers,  an  educator  uncovered  a  state 
of  affairs  which  many  people  may  have  sus- 
pected, without  realizing  how  bad  it  really 
was.  Over  300  school  teachers,  within  50 
miles  of  Pittsburg,  were  unable  correctly  to 
spell  13  common  words.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  modem  ideas  in  education,  and 
the  immense  strides  made  since  the  days  of 
the  little  red  school  house,  but  if  these  are 
the  fruits  of  modern  ideas,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  old  days  and  the  old  ways. 

The  words  these  teachers,  nearly  400  of 
them,  proved  unable  to  spell  correctly,  were 
not  "dictionary"  words  and  presented  no 
special  difficulties ;  they  were  simple  words, 
with  one  exception  in  every-day  use.  Here 
is  the  list:  Auxiliary,  beefsteak,  supersede, 


picnicking,  seize,  cylinder,  desiccated,  Tenn- 
essee, proceed,  precede,  sieve,  siege,  suc- 
cotash. 

Fifty  of  the  teachers  missed  on  "auxil- 
iary," and  half  a  hundred  more  sat  down 
as  unable  to  spell  "beefsteak."  Think  of 
it!  One  school  teacher  in  seven  unable  to 
spell  a  plain  ordinary  word  like  "beef- 
steak." No  doubt  these  self-same  teachers 
knew  to  a  fraction  how  many  bones  are  in 
a  human  body,  and  all  about  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  could  model  a  clay  jug 
that  would  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
work  of  a  Pueblo  Indian  potter. 

No  doubt,  also,  all  these  teachers  will 
henceforth  be  ardent  supporters  of  "  spell- 
ing reform,"  the  most  foolish  of  educational 
fads.  "Because  we  know  not  how  to 
spelh"  runs  the  reformer's  argument,  "the 
spelling  must  be  changed.  Besides,  the 
time  devoted  to  learning  how  to  spell  might 
be  better  -employed  in  china  painting  or 
Assyrian  chronology." 

Spelling  reform  undoubtedly  is  needed, 
and  like  other  charities  it  should  begin  at 
home.  Let  those  teachers  drop  their  pys- 
chology  and  go  back  to  their  spellers.  Let 
Herbart  alone  for  a  while  and  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Noah  Webster.  Cut 
out  the  fads  and  frills  of  the  curriculum  and 
pay  more  attention  to  the  fundamentals. 
Modern  ideas  have  been  pushed  so  far  in 
our  schools  that  children  are  thought  to 
read  before  they  know  the  alphabet,  and 
before  they  can  draw  a  straight  line  they 
are  set  to  sketching  unicorns  balancing 
Christmas  trees  upon  their  noses.  One  of 
these  days  an  unfeeling  lecturer  at  an  insti- 
tute will  test  the  teachers  on  the  alphabet,  • 
and  he  may  find  out  that  very  few  of  them 
mind  their  p's  and  q's. — Pittsburg  Gazette, 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  BRUTAL- 
IZES MAN. 


DR.  EMIL  G.   HIRSCH. 

MAN  is  much  the  same  as  he  was  a 
thousand  years  ago.    The  same  ele- 
mental  passions,   ambitions   and   appetites 
obtain.    The^  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
animals.     Science  has  brought  us  to  realize 
this  and  our  peep  into  the  workshop  of 
nature  has  a  tendency  to  brutalize  humanity. 
Our  knowledge  that  man  is  only  one  of 
I  the  company  of  brutes  has  led  small  men  to 
I  teach  that  man  in  all  things  is  merely  a 
I  brute.    In  their  desire  to  unify  the  world 
!  they  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  no  different  from  the  other  creatures 
that  tenant  the  earth.    In  their  passion  to 
show  him  as  a  beast,  philosophers  and  au- 
thors have  reveled  in  vice  and  depravity, 
calling  it  realism. 
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Society  is  drifting  without  a  compass. 
It  is  a  period  of  transition;  the  old  canons 
are  gone  and  the  new  ones  have  not  yet 
been  found.  The  latest  announcement  of 
modern  philosophy  is  that  you  may  do  what 
you  want  to,  but  don't  get  caught  at  it  If 
you  do,  commit  suicide.  In  this  philosophy 
of  brutality  you  have  an  explanation  for  the 
fact  that  literature  always  paints  life  as  a 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  desire  and 
duty. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  there  so  great  a  need  of  masters.  Men 
who  will  interpret  life  in  terms  of  sanity 
and  sanctity,  of  duty  and  righteousness. 


THE  PART  UNKNOWN. 

INEZ  G.  THOMPSON. 

IN  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Theseus  "  there  is 
the  following  sentence :  "  Geographers 
crowd  into  the  edges  of  their  maps  parts  of 
the  world  which  they  do  not  know  about, 
adding  notes  on  the  margin  to  the  effect 
that  beyond  this  lie  nothing  but  sandy 
deserts  full  of  wild  beasts  and  unapproach- 
able bogs."  This  is  illustrated  by  a  "  real 
life  "  incident  in  a  modern  school  where  the 
children  of  immigrants  are  received  for 
their  introductory  instruction  in  things 
American. 

"  My  patience  is  exhausted,"  declared  one 
overworked  teacher  to  her  superintendent. 
"  I  can  do  nothing  with  that  new  boy.  I 
can't  make  an  impression  on  him,  no  matter 
how  hard  I  try.     It  is  hopeless." 

The  superintendent  looked  up  mildly. 

"Fm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  know  where  the  boy  lives?" 

"Oh,  in  the  slums, — somewhere  in  the 
North  End,"  the  teacher  answered  im- 
patiently. 

"  You  never  lived  there,  I  suppose  ?" 
queried  the  superintendent. 

"I?"  The  teacher's  eyes  widened  in 
astonishment  at  the  question.  "I  live 
there, — in  the  slums?  Of  course  not! 
Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  had,"  went  on  the  super- 
intendent calmly,  "  if  you  had  lived  in  the 
^  slums,'  had  known  the  people,  the  life,  the 
troubles,  the  joys,  the  privileges  and  priva- 
tions of  the  slums,  you  would  not  call  one 
of  its  people  'hopeless.'  Their  ways  are 
not  your  ways,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
susceptible  to  influence  of  the  right  sort  if 
rightly  approached.  But  first  you  must  find 
your  opening  wedge.  Put  yourself  mentally 
in  this  boy's  surroundines  as  you  can 
imagine  them,  or,  better  still,  go  there  some 
time,  and  see  things  for  yourself.  See  what 
his  life  is,  and  then  touch  him  on  some 


everyday  interest  If  you  fail,  let  mc 
know." 

Failure  never  proclaimed  itself  with  such 
a  smiling  countenance  as  that  teacher  ex- 
hibited a  week  later.  She  brought  with  her 
a  roll  of  flimsy  scarlet  ribbon  and  some 
imitation  pearl  pins. 

"Behold  the  price  of  victory,"  she 
laughed.  "I  got  the  boy's  address,  and 
made  my  brother  go  to  it  with  me,  late  one 
afternoon.  It  was  the  cheapest,  dingiest 
wee  shop  you  ever  saw,  and  behind  the 
counter  was  my  bad  boy, — not  a  bad  boy  at 
all,  but  an  exceedingly  shrewd  salesman  in 
the  absence  of  his  father.  I  bought  these 
pins  and  took  a  sample  of  the  ribbon  and 
departed.  Next  day  I  kept  him  after 
school.  He  expected  a  scolding,  but  he 
didn't  get  it.  Instead  I  ordered  a  roll  of  the 
ribbon,  and  gave  him  the  money  for  it.  He 
brought  it  faithfully.  If  you  could  hear  us 
talk  nowadays,  about  business  and  dry  goods 
and  holiday  sales!  Why,  we're  perfect 
chums,  even  in  this  short  time.  He  found 
that  I  was  interested, — and  I  am  really 
interested, — and  he  revealed  himself.  He 
is  fair  enough  to  repay  my  interest  with 
attention,  and  he  is  coming  to  understand 
how  much  an  education  will  help  him.  ^  Per- 
haps the  way  I  took  was  crude,  but  it  ac- 
complished my  purpose;  and  more  than 
that,  it  has  taught  me  my  lesson.  I  shall 
never  call  such  children  '  hopeless '  again. 
And  for  showing  me  my  ignorance  I  thank 

vou." 

-♦ 

HOW  SHE  WON  THEIR  RESPECT. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  discussing  corporal  punishment, 
used  to  tell  the  following  incident,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  personal  reminiscence; 
the  teacher  was  Dr.  White's  sister  and  it 
was  he  who  advised  her  what  course  to 
pursue : 

A  lady  who  had  unusual  success  in 
country  schools  was  once  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  Cleveland  school  which  two 
successive  teachers  had  failed  to  controL 
Nothing  was  said  to  her  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  school,  and  she  took  charge  of 
it,  anticipating  a  pleasant  experience  in 
teaching  in  the  city.  At  noon  she  returned 
to  her  boarding  place  in  tears,  and  said  to 
her  brother  that  she  could  do  nothing  with 
the  boys,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
resign  and  go  back  into  the  country.  **  I 
have  done  my  best  to  interest  the  boys," 
she  added,  "  and  they  have  simply  run  over 
me.  Boys  have  gone  head-first  out  of  the 
windows  this  morning  and  back  again, 
whistling  at  me."  "Do  not  think  of  re- 
signing, Mary,"  said  the  brother,  "  but  go 
back  and  put  your  school  in  order  and  give 
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the  boys  a  lesson  in  prompt  obedience. 
j  Ask  them  to  rise  quietly  at  the  beck  of 
your  hand.  If  a  boy  fails  to  respond,  at- 
tend to  him."  "  Shall  I  whip?  "  asked  the 
troubled  teacher.  "Whip?  Yes;  if  neces- 
sary "  said  the  brother,  "  and  I  will  furnish 
the  whips.  Your  school  is  in  rebellion." 
She  sighed,  but  took  the  whips  furnished, 
and  returned  to  her  school  to  try  the  experi- 
ment She  came  back  at  the  close  of  school 
with  a  look  of  victory  on  her  face.  "  Well, 
Mary,"  said  the  brother,  "what  kind  of  a 
school  did  you  have  this  afternoon ? "  "I 
had  an  excellent  school/'  she  replied,  "the 
last  hour."  "What  of  the  first  hour?" 
said  the  brother.  "I  do  not  like  to  say." 
"Did  you  whip?"  "Whip?  I  whipped  a 
haJf-dozen  boys  the  first  twenty  minutes, 
but  they  toed  the  mark  after  that.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  beautiful  school."  That 
lady  taught  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland 
nntil  she  went  to  her  reward,  and  she  never 
whipped  another  pupil.  It  is  a  good  manv 
years  since  the  writer  gave  the  above  ad- 
vice, but  he  would  give  it  to-day  under  like 
drctimstances. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  TEACHER. 

BY  J.  L.  MCBRIEN. 

IT  has  been  more  than  twenty  years  since 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  late 
A.  K.  Goudy  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  of  Nebraska.  Our  first  meeting 
was  about  1884  or  1885  in  institute  work  at 
Tecumseh,  where  he  was  an  instructor  and 
I  was  attending  my  first  institute  as  a  pro- 
spective teacher. 

As  an  institute  instructor  he  had  few 
equals.  The  inspiration  and  the  help  I  re- 
ceived in  that  institute  have  accompanied 
me  all  through  my  work  in  teaching.  The 
beginning  teachers  felt  at  home  with  this 
man.  He  extended  to  them  a  helping  hand. 
He  was  their  friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  a  county  superintendent  while  he 
was  state  superintendent.  We  always  wel- 
comed him  to  our  county  institute.  His  wit 
and  his  humor  always  enlivened  the  insti- 
tute and  his  encouragement  taught  us  that 
Kfe  is  real,  earnest,  and  worth  liviijg. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors or  to  any  of  his  successors  in  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction to  say  that  no  man  before  him 
and  no  man  after  him  has  given  the  state 
better  service  in  this  office  than  Mr.  Goudy. 

The  one  act  of  his  administration  which 
stands  out  prominently,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  act  of  any  one  administra- 
tion of  this  office,  is  the  "  Free  Text-book 


Law,"  which  was  enacted  during  his  first 
term.  This  is  the  best  free  text-book  law 
in  any  state  of  the  Union.  Teachers  of  the 
present  generation,  with  the  district  uni- 
formity of  text-books  as  provided  under 
this  law,  have  little  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  confronted  teachers  as  well  as  pupils 
under  the  old  law  of  pupil  ownership  of 
text-books.  Our  free  text-book  law  stands 
as  an  enduring  monument  to  Mr.  Goudy. 

He  was  systematic  in  all  of  his  work. 
He  made  system  the  hinge  of  business.  He 
knew  that  without  system  there  is  no  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  a  master  of  classic  English.  He 
was  sparing  of  his  words,  but  used  them 
with  ^eat  precision.  "To  hear  him  talk 
was  like  watching  some  one  crossing  a 
brook  on  stepping-stones.  His  noun  had  to 
wait  for  its  verb  or  its  adjective  until  he 
was  ready;  then  his  speech  would  come 
down  upon  the  word  he  wanted  to  use  and 
not  Worcester  or  Webster  could  better  it 
from  all  the  wealth  of  their  huge  vocabu- 
laries." 

On  the  day  of  his  death  I  drove  from 
Peru  to  Auburn  with  my  old  friend,  Pro- 
fessor C.  J.  Pierson  of  Auburn,  and  who 
had  just  recently  returned  from  Manila. 
As  we  left  Peru  the  liveryman  directed  us 
to  drive  past  the  farm  home  of  Major 
William  Dailey.  I  asked  Mr.  Pierson  if 
this  would  not  take  us  by  the  home  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goudy  were  living.  He  re- 
plied that  it  would.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  stop  and  shake  hands  with  them  for 
old  friendship's  sake.  Mr.  Pierson  agreed 
that  we  should  do  this,  but  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  limited  time  at  our  command  for 
making  the  Missouri  Pacific  train  for  Lin- 
coln that  afternoon.  As  we  passed  the 
home  of  Major  Dailey  my  friend  asked  mc 
if  we  should  stop  and  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Goudy.  I  said,  "Yes."  We  stopped 
our  team,  but  not  seeing  Mr.  Goudy  arotmd 
the  place,  I  said  to  Mr.  Pierson,  "Let  us 
drive  on ;  it  will  only  annoy  them  and  us  to 
stop  for  so  short  a  time  anyway."  We  had 
driven  well  past  the  home  when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  could 
not  stand  it  to  pass  by  where  Mr.  Goudy 
lived  without  shaking  hands  with  him,  and 
so  we  turned  our  team  round  and  drove 
back.  Mr.  Goudy  came  out  to  the  buggy. 
We  got  out  and  shook  hands  with  him  and 
exchanged  greetings  and  jokes  as  in  the 
good  old  days. 

Mr.  Goudy,  laughing,  laid  one  hand  on 
Mr.  Pierson's  shoulder  and  the  other  on 
mine  and  said :  "  When  shall  I  get  two  such 
men  together  again?"  Mr.  Pierson  re- 
plied: When  shall  you  get  three  such 
men  together  again  ?  " 

I  joined  them  by  saying,  "When  shall 
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we  three  meet  again?"  We  all  laughed. 
After  these  pleasantries  I  asked  Mr.  Goudy 
how  he  was  getting  along.  His  reply  was : 
"  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  believe  I  am 
alive  when  I  know  I  am  not."  And  then 
our  conversation  was  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture. We  bade  him  good-bye  and  drove  on 
for  our  train. 

While  we  knew  he  was  not  strong  physic- 
ally that  day,  both  Mr.  Pierson  and  myself 
remarked  that  we  had  never  seen  him 
brighter  mentally  nor  more  choice  in  his 
use  of  the  English  language.  We  dis- 
cusssed  his  great  service  to  the  public  and 
both  agreed  that  it  was  not  the  lot  of  such 
a  man  to  be  properly  appreciated  while 
living. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  the  next 
morning  when  I  received  from  Mr.  Pierson 
a  telegram  saying  that  Mr.  Goudy  died  a 
few  hours  after  our  talk  with  him.  Our 
commonwealth  has  lost  a  noble  citizen,  but 
the  good  he  did  will  live  after  him. 

"  By  the  bright  waters  now  his  lot  is  cast, 
His  bark  has  passed 
The  rough  sea's  foam; 
His  heart  is  filled,  his  peace  is  won, 
He  has  gone  Home." 

His  life  was  a  life  of  usefulness  and  his 
cause  was  that  of  humanity.  To  his  many 
friends  he  was  noted  for  his  generous 
spirit,  for  his  wise  counsel,  and  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  others.  He  was 
best  known  to  the  state  as  an  educator  of 
high  rank;  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Pawnee 
City  Academv  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
teacher  in  the  Nebraska  State  Normal 
school,  and  was  state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  four  years.  Through  his 
peculiar  influence  there  has  dawned  upon 
many  a  young  person  new  ideals  which  re- 
sulted in  the  living  of  a  more  complete  life. 
He  was  happy  in  disposition,  witty  and  tact- 
ful in  speech,  and  modest  and  tmassuming 
in  manner.  As  a  friend  to  mankind  and  a 
benefactor  to  his  state  we  mourn  his  de- 
parture.— Nebraska  Teacher. 


Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  friend, 

Heedless  of  class  or  creed, 
When  you  hear  the  cry  of  a  brother's  voice. 

The  sob  of  a  child  in  need. 

All  the  fadeless  flowers  that  bloom 

In  the  realms  of  song  and  art, 
Are  yours,  if  you'll  only  give  them  room: 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 

To  the  shining  heavens  that  o'er  you  bend 

You  need  no  map  or  chart, 
But  only  the  love  the  Master  gave: 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. — E.  E,  Hale. 


"  PROF."  SCIO  TOTUM  ON  HONESTY. 


BY  S.  W.  WHITAKER. 


"•TJ  ONESTY  is  the  best  policy.'    It  al- 

XI  ways  pays  to  be  honest  in  every- 
thing. Dishonesty  in  school  is  just  as  bad 
as  dishonesty  anywhere  else.  I  want  you 
to  realize  this.  Do  not  try  to  make  me 
think  you  know  a  lesson  when  you  do  not 
know  it;  nor  try  by  unfair  means  to  gain 
a  standing  that  you  do  not  deserve.  That 
is  wrong,  dishonest" 

Thus  moralized  Scio  Totum,  the  Lone 
Valley  school  master,  one  morning  to  his 
forty-three  urchins  of  various  ages,  disposi- 
tions, stages  of  enlightenment  and  previous 
conditions  of  servitude.  As  a  matter  of 
course  this  stereotyped  lecture  made  no  im- 
pression whatever,  and  would  have  been 
forgotten  except  for  its  constant  repetition. 

But  a  little  circumstance  that  occurred 
shortly  after  did  impress  the  pupils.  It  hap- 
pened as  follows.  Prof.  Totum  was  in- 
structing his  advanced  grammar  class  on 
the  subject  of  verbals. 

"Now,  class,  you  all  know  what  a  verb 
is,  but  can  anyone  tell  me  what  a-1  means?  " 

A  pause — no  answer. 

The  "  Prof."  did  not  know  what  al  means, 
but  he  had  supposed  the  book  would  give  it, 
and  that  some  of  the  pupils  would  be  in- 
formed. No  sooner  did  he  realize,  however, 
that  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host  than 
he  drew  on  his  natural  resources  for  the 
explanation. 

"  A-1  comes  from  alpha,  the  Latin  letter  s» 
which  in  this  case  stands  for  similar. 
Verbal,  then,  means  similar  to  a  verb. 
Now,  is  that  not  plain  and  simple?  We  will 
not  bother  with  the  book  definition.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  go  to  the  original  language 
and  frame  definitions  for  ourselves.  *A 
verbal  is  similar  to  a  verb.'" 

"  Now,  Henry,  what  is  a  verbal?  " 

"It  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  or  a 
noun." 

"  You  mean  similar.  Where  do  you  get 
your  *  derived '  and  '  adjective '  and  '  noun '  ? 
We're  talking  about  verbals." 

"  I  got  it  all  from  the  book.  That's  what 
the  book  says,"  meekly  answered  the  brij^t- 
eyed  boy  of  fourteen. 

Mr.  Totum  was  undecided  for  a  moment 
whether  to  reconcile  the  two  definitions  or 
to  condemn  the  text-book  statement  He 
turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  two 
ways  out  of  the  difficulty,  considering  which 
would  leave  him  in  the  best  light  before  his 
class;  but  not  taking  into  account  whether 
or  not  he  taught  his  pupils  wroniif.  That 
was  of  no  importance  to  "Prof."  Totum. 
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He  must  keep  up  the  idea  of  his  own  in- 
fallibility at  all  hazards.  If  he  ever  thought 
on  the  matter  at  all  he  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  (therefore  for  the 
school)  that  they  be  taught  a  few  question- 
able things  than  that  Sidr  confidence  be 
shaken  in  their  "Professor."  The  first 
thing  to  be  maintained  in  any  school,  rumi- 
nated the  self-styled  "  Prof."  is  the  dignity 
of  the  head;  and  this  dignity  can  only  be 
derived  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  learning  and  wisdom.  So  Scio  Totum 
had  formed  the  resolution  never  to  recant 
from  any  position  once  taken,  and  his  pu- 
pils had  never  known  him  to  acknowledge 
an  error.  In  the  present  instance,  after 
hnrried  deliberation,  the  "  Prof."  decided  it 
would  be  safest  to  condemn  the  text-book. 

"Oh,  yes,  Henry,  I  doubt  not  the  book 
says  something  like  that  The  book  says  a 
good  many  tmngs  that  don't  pass  in  this 
school.  We  don't  want  book,  but  fact  here. 
—Who  can  give  the  correct  definition? 
Henry  has  hem  giving  no  attention  to  the 
recitation.  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  his  head  too 
fall  of  book  nonsense  ever  to  be  a  scholar — 
Well,  Aggie,  what  is  it?  " 

This  last  to  an  earnest  looking  little  girl 
of  thirteen  who  had  been  drinking  eagerly 
from  the  fountain  of  learning,  trying  to  re- 
member the  exact  words  of  her  teacher. 

"A  verbal  is  similar  to  a  word,"  she 
answered. 

"Prof."  Totum,  after  frowning  savagely 
at  the  larger  portion  of  his  class  whose 
faces  lit  up  with  a  smile,  explained : 

"  Aggie  is  almost  right — ^much  nearer  the 
truth  than  Henry  was.  If  I  were  Hennr  I 
would  not  feel  much  like  laughing  after 
missing  my  own  question  clear.  Just  one 
word  wrong,  Aggie,  can  you  think?" 

Aggie  thought  with  no  result,  but  seeing 
her  teacher  looking  at  her  as  if  he  would 
bave  an  answer,  she  did  not  want  to  fail 
him,  so  she  tried  with  a  mere  guess : 

"A  verbal  is  simpler  than  a  word." 

The  school  broke  into  a  roar.  "Prof." 
Totum  rose,  stamped  his  foot,  frowned  till 
the  hair  at  the  crown  of  his  high-crowned 
held  stood  out — ^all  to  no  effect  Only  the 
seizing  of  his  every-ready  rod  quieted  the 
rooDL 

"Gm  anyone  tell  me  what  a  verbal  is?" 
came  from  the  irate  pedagogue  in  tones  full 
of  disgust,  which  went  direct  to  the  heart  of 
poor  Aggie  whose  error  had  been  her  kind 
intention  to  help  out  this  tower  of  authority 
and  wisdom. 

No  one  answered.  All  who  were  able  to 
give  the  words  wanted  enjoyed  the  situation 
too  well  to  spoil  it  by  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion. So  they  looked  innocently  up  at  him 
and  half  reconciled  the  self-assertive  bigot 


by  their  seeming  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  wisdom.  The  class  listened  again  to  the 
explanation  revised  and  embellish^ ;  but  the 
remainder  of  their  limited  time  was  con- 
sumed without  "Prof."  Totum's  getting  a 
single  recitation  to  his  satisfaction  or  touch- 
ing another  point  in  the  lesson. 

Several  of  the  class  knew  what  he  had 
said  on  the  subject,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  knew  just  as  well  that  it  was  not  cor- 
rect They  had  easily  discerned  that  their 
"Prof."  was  only  shielding  his  own  ig- 
norance. He  had  played  the  role  too  often 
to  escape  detection.  In  fact,  once  is  gener- 
ally too  often.  A  suspect  surrounded  by 
Pinkerton's  men  has  ten  chances  to  escape 
detection  where  a  teacher  of  the  average 
school  has  one.  We  think  we  are  playing 
a  deep  game.  And  man^  teachers  go  on 
from  day  to  day  imagining  that  they  de- 
ceive the  pupils,  while  in  reality  the  pupils 
are  deceiving  them  by  allowing  teachers  to 
think  that  they  believe  what  is  told  them. 

Too  many  teachers  follow  the  practice  of 
trying  to  deceive  their  pupils.  And  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  known  to  some 
of  the  pupils.  And  yet  we  prate  about  hon- 
esty !  Thou  hypocrite  I  First  cast  the  beank 
out  of  thine  own  eye. — Missouri  School 
Journal, 

"CLANSMAN"  AND  SUNDAY. 


I'^HE  feeling  against  the  "Clansman" 
has  prevented  its  production  in  a 
number  of  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  South.  In  Lan- 
caster a  large  committee  of  colored  citizens 
called  formally  on  Mayor  McCaskey,  urging 
him  to  forbid  the  play  in  that  city.  Rev. 
P.  P.  Gaines,  pastor  of  the  colored  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Raymond  spoke 
earnestly  for  their  people.  In  replying  to 
them  he  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you 
on  this  matter.  The  play  is  one  that  em- 
bitters race  prejudice  and  offers  insult  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man  whose  services 
to  the  nation  and  to  mankind  have  been  of 
untold  value.  For  many  years  I  have  taken 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  in  part  to  know 
what  was  doing  on  the  stage  in  that  city  in 
drama,  concert  and  opera.  And  going 
down,  week  after  week  at  times,  on  Friday 
evening,  I  have  been  able  to  take  a  run  of 
three  of  the  best  things  on  Friday  night, 
Saturday  matinee  and  Saturday  nieht.  In 
this  way  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  the 
best  plays  in  the  past  forty  years,  with 
nearly  all  of  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
in  their  favorite  roles.  When  the  "  Qans- 
man"  was  on,  a  few  months  ago,  during 
its  first  presentation  there,  I  went  in  to 
see  it,  thinking  it  probably  a  dramatization 
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of  one  of  Hall  Caine's  stories.  Instead  I 
found  it  a  drama  justifying  Ku  Klux  out- 
rage, discrediting  and  dishonoring  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  and  representing  the  negro 
in  authority  as  a  shrewd  villain  without 
conscience  or  any  proper  sense  of  decency. 
I  saw  that  the  intluence  of  the  play  must 
be  to  embitter  race  prejudice  and  to  arouse 
anew  something  of  the  old  antagonisms 
between  the  great  sections  of  the  country 
that  have  happily  been  coming  into  more 
friendly  relations — and  all  for  a  little 
money  to  author,  actor  and  playwright.  I 
left  the  theatre  convinced  that  I  had  seen 
a  bad  play,  and  sorry  that  it  had  ever  been 
written  and  put  upon  the  stage.  I  think 
it — ^not  as  a  drama,  but  as  an  influence — 
one  of  the  worst  plays  I  have  ever  seen. 
My  purpose  was  to  take  no  notice  of  it 
here  in  Lancaster,  though  it  comes  to  the 
home  of  Thaddeus  Stevens;  where  he 
lived ;  which  he  represented  so  ably  without 
a  peer  in  our  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  where  his  grave  is  one  of 
our  most  cherished  possessions — ^thinking 
that  to  raise  the  question  would  give  addi- 
tional advertising  to  a  bad  thing.  But 
within  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  heard 
such  strong  condemnation  expressed,  urg- 
ing that  the  play  be  not  presented  here — 
and  your  call  emphasizes  the  expression  of 
this  feeling — that  I  shall  formally  urge  the 
Fulton  Hall  management  to  cancel  their 
engagement  for  "The  Clansman." 

The  Ministerial  Association  and  other 
leading  citizens  also  urged  that  the  play 
be  stopped.  During  the  morning  the 
Mayor  sent  a  note  to  the  manager  saying: 

"The  Clansman  is  in  my  judgment  a 
bad  play,  a  libel  upon  and  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  character  of  one  of  Lancaster's 
greatest  citizens.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  incite  riot,  and  there- 
fore, as  mayor  of  the  city,  I  hereby  urgently 
request  that  it  be  not  presented.  Public 
sentiment  in  his  home  city  condemns  this 
insult  to  the  memory  of  Thaddeus  Stevens." 

Manager  Yecker  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  cancel  the  engagement,  lest  suit  for  dam- 
ages should  result,  and  asked  for  orders 
which  he  received  as  follows,  so  that  the 
play  not  presented: 

"  In  accordance  with  agreement  during 
our  conversation  this  afternoon  that  I 
would  state  briefly  in  writing  why  I  think 
the  *  Clansman '  should  not  be  produced  on 
your  stage  on  Wednesday  night,  or  at  any 
other  time,  let  me  say  that  I  have  seen  this 
play  and  know  what  it  is.  and  I  believe  that 
its  production  in  this  city,  the  home  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  defiance  of  an  aroused 
public  sentiment,  and  the  fact  that  it  en- 
courages and  intensifies  a  bitter  race  feel- 
ing, may  create  a  tumultuous  assemblage 


and  lead  to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace. 
For  these  reasons  I  direct  you  officially  not 
to  permit  its  production  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Fulton  Opera  House." 

SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mem- 
bers, from  the  Federation  of  Churches  and 
the  Ministerial  Association  called  upon 
Mayor  McCaskey  yesterday  morning,  No- 
vember 26th,  in  his  office.  A  conference 
was  held  relative  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  this  city  and  a  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sabbath  laws. 

Rev.  Dr.  Meminger,  chairman  of  the  law 
and  order  committee  of  the  Federation,  said 
that  for  some  time  past  the  matter  of  a 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  been 
considered.  The  first  move  was  made  by 
the  Barbers'  Union,  who  closed  all  their 
shops  on  Sunday.  They  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  get  every  branch  of  business  to  take 
care  of  its  own  people.  During  the  past 
summer  five  of  the  six  largest  ice  dealers 
wanted  to  supply  their  customers  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  but  one  was  obstinate  and 
as  a  result  all  had  to  work  on  Sunday. 
There  are  small  groceries  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  that  are  kept  open  on  Sunday. 
A  petition  has  now  been  circulated  amon^ 
them  and  all  the  larger  ones  have  agreed 
to  close.  A  number  of  men  keep  cigar 
stores  who  would  be  glad  to  close  on  Sun- 
day, but  because  others  nearby  keep  open 
they  must  do  likewise.  It  is  the  same  with 
butchers.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
for  a  better  Sabbath  observance.  Several 
weeks  ago  he  preached  a  sermon  to  a  lar^ 
congregation  and  at  the  close  he  asked  all 
present  who  would  give  the  Mayor  their 
hearty  support,  if  the  movement  were 
started,  to  stand  up,  and  every  person 
stood  up.  The  Mayor,  he  thought,  could 
enforce  the  Sabbath  observance  by  issuing 
an  order  that  after  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  all  these  places  must  be  closed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  then  having  his  officers 
see  that  they  are  closed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Haring,  president  of  the  Minis- 
terial Association,  heartily  endorsed  the 
views  of  Dr.  Meminger.  It  is  pretty  gencr- 
allv  conceded  that  there  is  not  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  the  Sab- 
bath laws  here.  The  most  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  the  smaller  grocery  stores  and 
the  butcher  shops.  He  also  referred  to  the 
drug  stores  and  said  that  while  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  remain  open  during  cer- 
tain hours  to  sell  drugs  and  compound  pre- 
scriptions, he  did  not  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  soda  water  or  candies.  Rev. 
Flexer  said  about  four-fifths  of  his  conjrre- 
eation  are  in  favor  of  the  movement  and 
Rev.  Gaines  believed  that  if  the  movement 
was    started,    they    would    be    heartily    in 
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favor  of  it.  Dr.  Haupt  remarked  that  a 
confectioner  in  the  northern  end  of  town 
had  told  him  he  would  like  to  close  on  Sun^ 
day  but  the  people  compel  him  to  deliver 
ice  cream,  etc.,  and  if  a  movement  were 
started  to  close  on  Sunday  he  would  be  tKe 
first  to  put  down  his  name.  The  way  to 
have  the  Sabbath  properly  observed  is  to 
educate  the  people  and  get  them  in  the 
movement.  Rev.  Glass  read  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  small  grocery  stores 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  city. 
He  stated  that  they  had  told  him  that  if  all 
agreed  to  close  on  Sunday  they  would  do 
likewise. 

Mayor  McCaskey  thought  if  those  in 
each  line  of  business  would  sret  the  signa- 
tures of  all  who  are  now  closed  and  who 
are  willing  to  close  in  deference  to  this 
better  public  sentiment  it  would  simplify 
the  matter;  others  could  then  be  reached, 
perhaps,  in  different  ways.  The  observance 
of  Sunday  in  Lancaster  is  good,  but  not 
good  enough.  He  went  on  to  ^peak  as 
follows : 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  far 
apart  on  these  questions.  You  cannot  go 
too  far  for  me  in  this  direction.  My  child- 
hood training,  and  the  strongest  convic- 
tions of  my  manhood  life,  have  been  only 
and  always  against  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  I  remember  a  time,  when  as  a 
child,  I  thought  that  to  read  the  weekly 
newspaper  or  to  whistle  a  tune — it  might 
be  the  tune  of  a  familiar  hymn — was  not 
quite  the  right  thing  "  on  Sunday."  "  It's 
Sunday,  don't  you  know?"  my  mother  used 
to  say,  sometimes  in  suggestion,  sometimes 
in  command,  and  many  a  time  we  talked 
of  what  was  right  "  on  Sunday." 

The  Bible  was  a  familiar  book  with  us. 
We  read  and  heard  of  the  Sabbath  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  freer  rule  of  the  Christ, 
who  "came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to 
fulfil  it"  Our  Scotch  Presbyterian  folk 
held  firmly  to  the  kirk  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
our  mother  was  a  deeply  reverent  soul.  At 
home  the  "  one  day  in  seven  "  was  always 
to  be  held  sacred  and  apart  from  secular 
business  and  the  ordinary  life  of  the  farm. 
We  saw,  at  times,  in  neighboring  fields,  the 
boys  playing  corner  ball  and  town  ball  on 
Sunday,  or  out  in  the  late  fall  with  their 
dogs  after  the  rabbits,  and  sometimes  we 
wished  that  our  Sunday  could  be  a  holiday 
like  theirs,  with  as  little  of  church  in  it  and 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  But  that  was 
long  ago.  Now  we  have  only  gratitude 
and  gladness  for  the  home  life  and  the 
church  life  that  instilled  in  those  early 
years  an  abiding  reverence  for  Divine  au- 
thority, and  regard  and  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  day  of  God's  appointment  for 
human  need  and  blessing. 


I  would  be  content  to  see  no  Sunday 
newspaper,  to  have  no  Sunday  mail,  to  hear 
no  locomotive  or  trolley  car  on  Sunday,  to 
know  that  no  secular  business  was  done,  no 
buying  and  selling,  and  no  labor  performed 
by  man  or  beast  save  only  "  works  of  neces- 
sity and  mercy,"  as  the  good  old  Catechism 
has  it.  We  would  all  be  glad,  I  think,  if 
these  things  were  so.  But  this  Sunday  stir 
which  has  come  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  so 
many  religious  homes  and  communities 
will  mean  "the  lengthening  of  cords  and 
strengthening  of  stakes  "  by  good  men  the 
wide  world  over. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  more  human  beings 
on  the  earth  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Among  them,  I  suppose,  there  are  more 
eood  people  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
The  forces  of  evil  are  strong  as  ever.  The 
old  fight  is  still  on;  and  we  are  in  it:  and 
when  we  have  passed  away  others  will  be 
in  our  places.  The  frightful  prevalence  of 
wrong-doing;  the  wide-spread  drunkenness 
of  wealth — for  one  can  be  money-drunk  as 
well  as  drunk  on  brandy— of  power  and 
lust  and  rum  and  profanity  and  obscenity 
on  every  hand;  the  awful  waste  of  brain 
and  heart,  of  body,  soul  and  life — these 
things  we  all  see  and  know.  And  none  are 
more  impressed  by  them  than  you  men, 
clergymen,  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  I  give  you  God-speed,  and  will  try 
to  help  you  where  and  when  I  can. 

The  Mayor  was  asked  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mem- 
inger  whether,  if  the  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness were  interested  in  the  matter  and  a 
majority  promised  to  close,  he  would  see 
that  those  who  refused  to  close  would  be 
made  do  so.  In  reply  His  Honor  promised 
to    enforce   the   law. — Lancaster   Morning 

News, 

♦        I.    ■ 

The  following  from  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion may  be  suggestive:  School  boards 
of  three  western  cities  are  reported  to 
have  made  it  a  requirement  that  every 
pupil  who  enters  the  high  school  shall  be 
able  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  patriotic 
songs,  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
"America,"  and  "Hail,  Columbia."  It 
is  a  deplorable  fact  that  few  audiences 
are  able  to  sing  all  the  stanzas  of  "Amer- 
ica." Questions  of  patriotism  aside,  it 
seems  a  part  of  necessary  common 
knowledge  to  have  at  heart  the  words  of 
the  national  songs,  just  as  the  ordinary 
citizen  ought  to  know  some  other  com- 
mon poems.  General  culture  demands 
it,  and  patriotism  is  at  least  not  opposed 
to  general  culture.  Some  things  are  of 
more  account  than  others,  and  one  of  these 
is  committing  good  things  to  memory. 
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LANCASTER,  DECEMBER,  1906. 
M.  «.  8CHAEFFER.       ...      -      J.  P.  MoOASKEY. 

SINCE  the  first  of  the  year  the  following 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  super- 
intendents of  the  state: 

In  Cheltenham  township,  Montgomery 
county,  Chas.  A.  Wagner  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  G.  Cleaver;  Chester  City, 
A.  D.  Yocum  succeeded  by  Thomas  S.  Cole ; 
Lock  Haven,  John  A,  Robb  succeeded  by 
T.  M.  Morrison;  New  Brighton,  Wm.  D. 
Brightwell  succeeded  by  Clyde  C.  Green; 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  succeeded 
by  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh;  Pottsville,  B.  F. 
Patterson,  deceased,  succeeded  by  Stephen 
A.  Thurlow. 

The  following  boroughs  recently  elected 
superintendents  for  the  first  time  Old  Forge, 
Francis  R.  Coyne;  Washington,  William 
Krichbaum. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  present  school 
term,  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh  retired  from  the 
principalship  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School  to  accept  the  vice  presidency  of 
State  College.  Dr.  Welsh  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  of  Indiana  Normal 
School  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  at 
Indiana  by  Dr.  James  E.  Aument,  of  War- 
rensburg,  Missouri. 

There  was  the  gratifying  assurance,  be- 
fore the  late  election,  that  Deputy  Supt 
Henry  Houck  would  run  far  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  And  the  official  figures  "made 
good."  In  the  final  summary  of  the  vote 
Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart  has  a  plurality  of 
48,43s  for  Governor;  Robert  S.  Murphy, 
71,919  for  Lieutenant  Governor;  Robert  K. 
Yoimg,  54,656  for  Auditor  General;  and 
Henry  Houck,  92,235  for  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs.      

In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The 
JourtuU  Prof.  A.  James  Ga3rman,  Doyles- 
town,  says:  "I  have  just  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  ox  my  teaching  and 
have  read  the  School  Journal  since  1872. 
It  is  full  of  inspiration  and  every  school 
teacher  in  the  state  should  read  it. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Department  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  high  school 
building  at  Williamsport,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  27  and  28,  1906.  The 
high  school  is  now  to  the  front  The  pro- 
gramme before  us  presents  a  number  of 


topics  of  present  interest  to  high  school 
teachers  and  others.  The  meeting  is  there- 
fore important  in  its  relation  to  high  school 
work.  Instructors  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, city,  borough  and  county  superinten- 
dents, normal  school  teachers,  principals 
of  graded  schools,  school  directors  and  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of 
secondary  education  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  department 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Williams- 
port.  An  opportunity  to  organize  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  these  schools  will  be 
given  during  this  meeting.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Updegraff. 
The  officers  of  the  department  are  Princi- 
pal G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona,  chairman.  Prin- 
cipal Frank  E.  Baker,  Greensburg,  secre- 
tary, and  A.  M.  Weaver,  Williamsport, 
treasurer. 

The  publishers  of  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  have  just  issued  a  hand- 
some, thirty-two  page  booklet  on  the  use  of 
the  dictionary.  Sherwin  Cody,  well  known 
as  a  writer  and  authority  on  English  gram- 
mar and  composition,  is  the  author.  The 
booklet  contains  seven  lessons  for  syste- 
matically acquiring  the  dictionary  habit. 
While  it  is  primarily  intended  for  teachers 
and  school  principals,  the  general  reader 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  value.  A 
copy  will  be  sent,  gratis,  to  anyone  by 
Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springs- 
field,  Mass. 

President  Wheeler,  of  the  University 
of  California,  says:  "  The  establishment  for 
the  United  States  of  a  standard  of  written 
English  different  from  that  recognized  else- 
where in  English  speaking  territory  is  isola- 
ting, and  promises  loss  and  waste  in  inter- 
course and  culture  and  introduces  con- 
sciousness of  contrariety  where  the  opposite 
is  desired.  The  needless  irritation  caused 
by  minor  differences  already  existing  points 
ominously  to  what  would  result  from 
greater  differences.  The  English  language 
is  not  properly  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  still  less  of  its  Government  It  is 
the  precious  possession  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  and  moral  authority  to 
interfere  in  its  regulation  must  arise  out  of 
the  entire  body  and  not  from  a  segment. 
Any  radical  change,  such  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  phonetic  writing,  would  cut  us  off 
from  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
the  English  Bible,  leaving  this  semi-foreign 
idiom  to  be  acquired  by  spedcal  study." 
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The  body  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  fifty-six  American 
patriots  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dq)endence  in  1776,  was  disinterred  No- 
vember 20th,  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina, 
with  appropriate  memorial  exercises,  in  the 
presence  of  distinguished  citizens  of  both 
named  states,  and  taken  by  train  to  Nor- 
folk, where  the  gunboat  Dubuque  was  in 
waiting  to  convey  it  to  Philadelphia.  It 
then  lay  in  state  in  old  Independence  Hall, 
where  fitting  honors  were  shown  to  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  statesman  and 
jurist.  Tributes  were  paid  by  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  by  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Christ  Church  burial  ground, 
by  the  side  of  his  wife.  Judge  Wilson  was 
of  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock. 


The  Jamestown  Exposition  will  be  open 
from  April  26,  1907,  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  English  settlement 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  to  November  30th. 
It  will  be  of  unusual  historical  and  educa- 
tional interest.  Teachers  and  pupils  should 
be  awake  to  the  great  events  which  this 
exhibition  commemorates.  There  should 
be  a  good  showing  for  our  schools,  and  all 
of  us  who  can  do  so  should  look  forward 
to  this  visit  to  Virginia  next  summer. 
Those  desiring  to  send  exhibits  or  to  obtain 
information  of  any  kind,  should  address 
CoL  James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  officer, 
723  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Broad  and 
Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia. 


The  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  announces  that  one  of  the 
features  of  its  annual  meeting  at  Harris- 
bnrg,  January  22-25,  ^9^7f  is  a  Com  Show, 
open  to  all  com  growers  of  the  State 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  not.  Liberal  prizes  are  offered  for 
com,  10  ears  of  which  will  constitute  an 
exhibit,  and  these  prizes  are  in  cash.  The 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  contributed  $100  to  encourage 
this  exhibit,  and  to  this  the  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  add 
enough  to  make  the  prizes  worth  competing 
ioT,  There  will  be  45  cash  prizes,  besides 
specials.  This  is  Pennsylvania's  first  great 
Com  Show,  and  it  should  brine  out  fme 
grain,  some  of  which  may  later  be  used  in 
exhibits  at  Jamestown  or  other  Expositions. 
Every  com  grower  who  can  find  ten  ears  of 
choice  com  can  compete  for  a  prize.  He 
should  write  to  E.  S.  Bayard,  Secretary, 
203  Shady  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  iqr 
particulars  and  enroll  himsdf  as  a  con- 
testant A  postal  card  yn\\  do  it!  The 
prize  list  wiU  be  forwarded  on  application 


to  the  secretary.  The  boy  on  the  farm 
ought  to  be  interested.  Often  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  his  life  in  leaving  the  farm 
because  of  this  lack  of  interest. 


"Any  man  who  by  sound  thinking  and 
hard  work  develops  a  great  industry  and 
makes  it  profitable  and  stable,  confers  an 
enormous  benefit  on  society.  This  is  indeed 
the  best  accomplishment  of  great  riches,'* 
said  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University,  in  a  recent  discourse  on 
"  Great  Riches."  "  Great  capital  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  single  individual,  enables  a  man 
to  do  good  or  harm,  to  give  joy  or  pain, 
and  places  him  in  a  position  to  be  feared  or 
looked  up  to.  There  is  pleasure  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  directing  such  a  power  and  the 
greater  the  character  the  greater  may  be  the 
satisfaction.  For  a  conscientious,  dutiful 
man  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  accom- 
panies this  power.  It  may  become  so 
powerful  as  to  wipe  out  the  enjoyment  of 
self.  There  are  no  more  successful  busi- 
ness enterprises  than  are  those  conducted 
by  remarkably  intelligent  autocrats,  and 
probably  the  same  would  be  true  of  Gov- 
ernments if  any  mode  had  been  invented  of 
separating  and  putting  into  place  desirable 
autocrats.  The  most  serious  disadvantage 
under  which  the  very  rich  have  labored  is 
the  bringing  up  of  children.  It  is  well  nigh 
impossible  for  a  very  rich  man  to  develop 
his  children  from  habits  of  indiflFerence 
and  laziness.  These  children  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 
productive  labor  and  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves, parents,  brothers  or  sisters,  no  one 
acquiring  the  habit  of  work.  In  striking 
contrast  are  the  farmers'  children,  who  co- 
operate at  tender  years  in  the  work  of  the 
household."  

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  a  talk  re- 
cently before  the  Mothers'  and  Fathers' 
Club  of  Boston,  made  some  strong  state- 
ments in  favor  of  country  living  and  against 
city  crowding  and  city  provincialism.  "  All 
my  happiness,"  he  said,  "  I  owe  to  the  cen- 
tral effort  that  my  father  and  mother  made 
to  make  home  the  happiest  place  on  earth. 
Father,  mother,  and  child  are  the  primi- 
tive trinity.  We  are  cursed  by  living  in  a 
city  of  600,000  people,  but  by  the  year  1950 
I  am  in  hopes  there  will  be  no  cities.  Tene- 
ment houses,  some  seventeen  stories  high, 
packed  with  people  and  causing  all  kinds 
of  tenement-Kouse  laws  to  be  made,  are  as 
wicked  a?  hell.  What  we  want  is  to 
initiate  our  children  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
to  grow  to  love  the  country,  so  that  they 
can  know  the  difference  between  a  turnip 
and  a  potato,  and  between  grass  and  hem- 
lock. I  call  these  things  walking  with 
God,  and  a  larger  life  than  being  a  policer 
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man,  a  letter-carrier,  or  a  night-watchman. 
When  this  has  been  brought  about,  we  will 
have  been  converted  from  the  miserable 
mechanical  machine  life  we  now  live." 


FIGURES  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  Seventy-third  annual  report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shows  steady  advance  in  our  school 
work.  For  the  various  subjects  therein 
discussed  the  reader  is  referred  to  this 
document  found  elsewhere  in  the  pi-esent 
number  of  The  Journal.  It  is  published  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  that  it  may  be 
read  as  widely  as  possible  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature.  The  number 
of  school  districts  in  the  State  is  .  2,572, 
number  of  schools,  32,031 ;  graded  schools, 
16,227;  township  high  schools,  234;  num- 
ber of  superintendents,  155;  male  teachers, 
7,874;  female  teachers,  25,357;  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers,  33,231;  whole  number  of 
directors,  and  not  including  Philadelphia, 
16,022;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers 
per  month,  $53.16;  female  teachers  per 
month,  $39.41;  average  length  of  school 
term  in  months,  7.65;  whole  number  of 
pupils,  1,229,046;  average  number  of  pupils 
in  daily  attendance,  938,866;  cost  of  school 
houses — ^purchasing,  building,  renting,  etc., 
$6,103,741.33;  teachers'  wages,  $15,141,632.- 
46;  cost  of  text-books,  not  including  Phila- 
delphia, $762,273.33 ;  cost  of  school  supplies 
other  than  text-books,  including  maps,, 
globes,  etc.,  $748,550.31;  fuel,  contingencies, 
fees  for  collectors  and  other  expenses,  $7,- 
482,820.34 ;  total  expenditures,  $30,239,- 
037.77;  regular  appropriation  to  common 
schools  for  school  year  ending  June  4, 
1906,  $5,212,500;  appropriation  for  free 
tuition  of  students  in  State  Normal  schools 
for  school  year  ending  June  4,  1906,  $237,- 
500;  appropriation  for  township  high 
schools,  $100,000. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  districts 
is  II,  decrease  in  number  of  graded  schools, 
3,421,  increase  in  number  of  schools,  712 ; 
decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers, 
154;  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers,  1,033;  increase  in  salary  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $1.35;  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month,  27  cents;  increase  in  num- 
ber of  pupils,  10,138;  increase  in  teachers' 
wages,  $999,181.62;  increase  in  cost  of 
buildings,  purchasing  and  renting,  $742,- 
473.46;  decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingen- 
cies, debts  and  interest  paid,  $74,350.64. 

In  Philadelphia  the  number  of  schools 
is  4,038;  number  of  male  teachers,  286; 
number  of  female  teachers,  3,752;  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $172.35 ; 
average    salary    of    female    teachers    per 


month,  $72.18;  number  of  pupils  in  school 
at  end  of  year,  167,640;  average  attendance, 
154,722;  cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs, 
$1,373,411.68;  cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery 
and  contingencies,  $172,497.95. 

Each  of  these  seventy-three  official  re- 
ports is  found  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  and  the  entire  series  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  State.  A  fact  like  this 
should  justify  the  placing  of  the  fifty-four 
volumes  of  this  periodical  in  the  office  of 
every  city,  county  and  borough  superin- 
tendent in  the  State,  and  upon  the  shelves 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


SAVING  THE  BIRDS. 


THE  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  efforts  it  is  making  to 
save  the  song  birds  of  the  country.  Despite 
its  efforts  and  the  free  expression  of  senti- 
ments in  accord  with  them,  some  species 
have  been  exterminated,  or  at  least  reiduced 
to  a  pitiful  fraction  of  their  old  numbers. 

This  association,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  has  an  income  of  $25,000  from  in- 
vestments and  the  payments  of  dues.  It 
has  received  a  number  of  bequests,  the 
largest  one  amounting  to  $331,000.  All  the 
money  is  devoted  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
spreading  the  work.  Among  children 
there  is  being  conducted  a  campaign  of 
education.  Appeals  are  made  to  Lq^sla- 
tures  for  restrictive  laws,  and  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  for  enactments  cover- 
ing the  field  not  to  be  reached  by  individual 
States. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  association  to  pre- 
vent ultimately  the  use  of  feathers  for  per- 
sonal decoration.  Confining  such  use  to 
the  feathers  of  game  birds  killed  for  food 
would  have  been  satisfactory  except  for 
the  easy  evasion  of  the  statute.  The 
feathers  on  non-game  birds  continued  to  be 
sold,  often  so  disguised  by  dyes  that  even 
an  expert  would  have  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing them. 

Certain  shore  birds  now  classed  as  game 
the  association  hopes  to  have  classified 
otherwise,  for  in  no  other  way  cpn 
extinction  be  prevented.  Of  one  small 
species  more  than  40,000  were  killed  in 
North  Carolina  in  a  single  season,  and 
while  ostensibly  killed  as  game  the  real 
quest  of  the  hunters  was  for  feathers,  and 
the  bodies  were  thrown  away.  The  kill- 
deer,  valuable  for  its  destructive  war  upon 
the  boll  weevil,  and  doing  no  harm,  is  pass- 
ing away  so  that  its  plumage  may  be  used 
to  trim  hats. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  associa- 
tion upon  the  cruelty  and  damage  involved 
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in  the  decorative  fad  that  calls  for  aiglets 
the  nupital  plume  of  the  heron.  A  closed 
season  of  ten  years  is  also  desired  for  cer- 
tain duck,  this  beings  deemed  the  only 
method  that  will  stop  the  process  of  de- 
struction. 

The  association  relies  primarily  upon 
moral  suasion,  and  upon  the  statutes  after- 
ward. Those  who  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
first  will  find  themselves  the  recipients  of 
scant  sympathy  when  they  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  second. 


RETIREMENT  FUNDS. 


THE  g^eneral  interest  felt  in  the  question 
of  the  retirement  of  teachers  after 
long  terms  of  service,  or  because  of  ill 
health,  is  fully  justified  by  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  committee  appointed 
at  a  recent  conference  of  Pennsylvania 
Schoolmen,  in  Harrisburg,  to  formulate  a 
bill  to  pension  school  teachers  in  the  State 
outside  of  Philadelphia  favors  two  bills,  one 
providing  that  the  State  shall  appropriate 
and  control  a  direct  retirement  fund,  and  the 
other  that  the  separate  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  shall  be  authorized  to 
create  a  "  retirement  fund."  The  bills  will 
be  submitted  to  a  conference  of  educators 
before  presentation  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

We  give  in  this  issue  two  of  the  import- 
ant addresses  before  the  Philadelphia 
Teachers'  Association  when,  not  long  ago, 
this  matter  was  under  discussion.  The 
New  Jersey  retirement  law,  its  history  and 
its  workings  are  here  presented  in  full.  At 
the  meeting,  whose  proceedings  are  here 
reported,  Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Over  and  over  again  during  the  day  and 
in  my  waking  hours  at  night,  since  the 
organization  of  the  new  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, I  have  pondered  the  question,  How 
are  we  going  to  get  an  adequate  retire- 
ment ftuid  for  teachers?  And  I  have  not 
solved  the  problem  yet;  but  I  think  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  that  Mr.  Best  gave 
you  about  two  minutes  ago,  it  will  be  a 
sohition  of  the  question.  Let  the  teachers 
and  the  Board  of  Education  get  together; 
the  teachers  can  help,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  can  help,  not  out  of  its  own 
pockets,  but  out  of  the  public  money.  My 
belief  is  that  if  the  teachers  of  Philadel- 
phia will  indicate  a  desire  and  a  thorough 
willingness  on  their  part  to  contribute  to 
a  retirement  fund,  a  small  percentage  of 
their   salaries,    the    Board   of    Education, 


backed  by  public  opinion,  will  find  some 
way  to  duplicate  the  amount  that  the  teach- 
ers give,  and  that  thus  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  start  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  abso- 
lutely needed. 

"  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question  of 
necessity  for  such  a  fund.  Reasons  have 
been  given  to  you  this  evening  which  of 
themselves  are  conclusive,  and  others  could 
be  adduced  if  necessary.  We  all  admit  the 
need;  but  few  of  us  know  how  to  go  about 
the  thing  so  as  to  insure  a  success.  Now 
remember,  we  must  not  only  make  provi- 
sion for  teachers  who  have  had  a  long  term 
of  years  and  who  wish  to  retire,  or  should 
be  involuntarily  retired  because  of  physical 
disability,  but  we  must  be  able  to  provide 
for  the  young  teachers  to  whom  some  phy- 
sical mishap  may  come.  A  teacher  of  20 
or  21  years  may  be  stricken  down  by  dis- 
ease, and  may  be  incapacitated  after  a  very 
short  time  from  further  service.  None  of 
us  know  what  is  in  store  for  us.  Troubles 
come  like  the  thief  in  the  night,  unex- 
pected; and  we  are  not  always  prepared  to 
meet  them.  The  young  teachers,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some  of  the  speak- 
ers this  evening  are  likely  to  be  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  like  this,  ought  to 
remember  that  fact;  and  they  ought  also  to 
remember,  as  the  entire  body  of  teachers 
should,  that  apart  from  the  humanity  and 
the  philanthropy  that  goes  with  the  con- 
summation of  this  plan,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
selves as  a  body  of  educated  men  and  wo- 
men to  stand  up  for  those  who  are  in  your 
ranks  and  to  see  that  help  is  provided  for 
them,  if  they  shall  ever  need  it." 


SLANG  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  easy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using 
slang  words  and  expressions  and  one's 
taste  to  be  so  vitiated  that  there  is  posi- 
tive avoidance  of  approved  words  and 
forms  of  speech.  The  Committee  on  Ele- 
mentary Schools  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education  has  ordered  teachers  to  ex- 
purgate slang  from  their  vocabulary.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  use 
of  slang  is  general  with  Philadelphia 
teachers,  but  there  are  doubtless  some  un- 
conscious offenders. 

Many  expressions,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  that  once  were  slang  have  become 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  language.  There  is 
a  mysterious  process  of  survival  which  in 
time  transforms  a  slang  word  or  phrase 
into  accepted  English.  Much  of  the  cur- 
rent slang  of  the  street  is  vulgar  and  mean- 
ingless. It  has  been  observed  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  slangmaker's  skill  is  spent  on 
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ideas  which  make  the  slane  dictionary  at 
its  best  an  unpresentable  book,  "  while  short 
of  this  limit  there  is  an  ugly  air  about  lists 
of  words  so  largely  coined  by  vagabonds." 

There  are  many  slang  expressions  which 
from  their  nativity  and  association,  as  well 
as  their  inherent  vulgarity,  may  properly 
be  termed  the  criminals  of  the  language. 
Careless  persons  who  use  these  expressions 
have  no  idea  of  their  genesis  and  original 
meaning.  They  have  become  popular 
phases  which  have  taken  on  the  garb  of 
respectability.  The  language  is  sufficiently 
affluent  for  lively  conversation  without 
drawing  upon  the  rogue's  lexicon  to  enliven 
it.  Some  slang  is  not  disreputable,  but  in 
the  interest  of  pure  speech  the  slang  habit 
should  be  vigilantly  avoided.  Brander 
Matthews,  in  an  essay  on  the  functions  of 
slang,  remarks :  "  I  am  not  advocating  the 
indiscriminate  employment  of  the  dieap 
phrases  of  the  day,  the  meaningless  catch- 
words which  succeed  each  other  in  the 
popular  vocabulary.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  say  that '  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar '  is  never  regardless  and 
never  reckless  in  his  use  of  language." 

Teachers,  above  all  others,  save  parents, 
should  use  faultless  expressions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  charges.  Children  are  ex- 
ceedingly imitative.  They  appropriate  ob- 
ject ionaole  colloquialisms  as  readily  as  they 
acquire  good  English.  The  language  of 
the  street  is  often  corrupting,  and,  unless 
the  standards  are  preserved  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school,  young  people  are  sure  to 
adopt  vicious  habits  of  speech  which  are 
hard  to  correct. 

Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  the  veteran  member  of 
the  board,  suggested  a  few  of  the  pet  every- 
day slang  expressions  that  must  be 
abolished  as  follows:  Skidoo;  beat  it 
while  your  shoes  are  good;  twenty-three 
and  beat  it;  eighteen  and  a  bottle  of  milk; 
fade  away;  get  busy;  cut  it  out;  back  up; 
quit  your  kidding,  etc.  He  said  that  the 
schools  are  not  conducted  to  spread  the  use 
of  slang  and  colloquial  phrases,  but  to  teach 
good  chaste  English.  The  bad  cflFect  of 
cutting  short  and  hurrying  over  words  and 
expressions  is  quite  evident  among  the 
school  children,  and  when  begun  in  the 
lower  schools  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
higher  school  teachers  to  break  the  boys 
and  girls  of  their  pet  expressions. 

The  pupils  are  taught  to  imitate  their 
teachers'  language  and  it  is  the  prevailing 
custom  in  the  higher  schools  for  the  teach- 
ers to  increase  their  pupils'  vocabularies  by 
using  as  many  different  words  as  they 
can  command.  The  use  of  slang  is  not 
tolerated  from  the  pupils,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  teachers  themselves  abolishing  it  that 
the  desired  result  can  be  accomplished. 


WORSE  THAN  THE  DISEASK 


THE  spread  of  Consumption,  or  Tuber- 
culosis, as  it  is  now  called,  has 
aroused  much  attention  and  challenged  the 
medical  profession  on  every  hand.  Some 
physicians  have  used  alcohol  in  their  treat- 
ment, claiming  that  it  is  beneficial.  This  is 
denied  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Cruthers,  of  Hartford, 
a  physician  of  experience  in  hospital  work 
and  general  practice,  who  thinks  alcohol 
really  more  dangerous  than  the  disease  it 
is  given  to  correct.  In  a  recent  address 
before  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held 
in  New  York,  he  said: 

"Alcohol  as  a  remedy  or  a  preventive 
medicine  is  a  most  dangerous  drug.  All 
preparations  of  syrups  containing  spirits 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  disease. 
They  may  cover  up  the  bad  symptoms,  but 
they  increase  the  poisons  and  die  soil  of  the 
growth  of  the  consumptive  germ.  Rock 
and  rye  prescriptions  make  the  conditions 
more  incurable.  Alcohol  is  a  narcotic,  and, 
while  quieting  the  pain  and  lessening  the 
cough,  diminishes  the  vitality  and  power  of 
nature  to  overcome  the  disease.  Consump- 
tion and  alcoholism  are  twin  sisters.  The 
subsidence  of  the  one  is  followed  by  the 
development  of  the  other. 

"  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
inebriates  or  persons  who  have  stopped 
drinking  die  of  consumption  or  pneumonia. 
A  large  number  of  consumptives  become 
inebriates  and  die  suddenly.  Consumption 
associated  or  following  moderate  or  exces- 
sive drinking  is  always  marked  by  severe 
hemorrhages.  Alcohol  seems  to  have  weak- 
ened the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  pre- 
disposed to  the  growth  of  consumption. 

"  The  excessive  drinker  of  spirits,  whose 
breath  gives  evidence  of  alcohol  being 
thrown  off,  is  permanently  injuring  his 
lungs  and  inviting  consumption.  Alcoholic 
parents  are  followed  by  consumotive  chil- 
dren, and  consumptive  parents  have  alco- 
holic children.  Spirit  drinkers  living  in 
close,  bad  air,  always  have  lung  diseases. 
Alcohol  and  drug  taking  are  very  active 
causes  of  consumption.  Consumption  may 
not  break  out  from  these  causes,  but  pneu- 
monia is  almost  certain  to  follow: 

"  Both  alcoholism  and  tuberculosis,  one 
the  'Great  White  Plague'  and  the  other 
the  '  Great  Black  One,'  are  a  menace  to 
civilization.  Consumption  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  alcoholism  is  ne- 
glected, and  the  preventable  deaths  from 
both  will  exceed  in  numbers  any  estimates 
of  the  present.  Tuberculosis  and  alcohol- 
ism are  so  closely  associated  that  all  meas- 
ures of  prevention  and  treatment  must 
recognize    this    relation    if    they    succeed. 

"Both  of  them  can  be  stamped  out  the 
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same  as  yellow  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  the 
work  of  the  future  will  lie  in  this  direction." 
To  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  children  some  practical  suggestions 
were  made  at  this  congress  by  Miss  Emily 
Noble,  of  California.  Among  other  things 
she  said:  **  I  have  found  that  in  India,  with 
a  population  of  400,000,000,  the  children  are 
singularly  free  from  tuberculosis,"  adding, 
"because  they  are  taught  to  breathe  prop- 
erly as  a  daily  exercise.  And  this  is  in  a 
country  where  there  is  great  poverty  and  a 
great  scarcity  of  water." 


APPRECIATION. 


THE  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Real  Estate  and  Trust 
Company,  which  was  recently  wrecked  by 
a  trusted  official  are  indebted  to  the  unsel- 
fish purpose  and  fine  executive  and  financial 
ability  of  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  who  saved 
their  money  and  enabled  the  company  to 
resume  its  place  among  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  In  his  address  to 
these  people  he  made  this  allusion  to  him- 
self, which  is  well  worth  reading: 

"It  is  a  relief  at  all  times  to  say  just 
what  one  feels,  particularly  when  a  littie 
overworked  and  a  good  deal  overwrought; 
hut  beyond  and  above  that,  ever  since  this 
emergency  enlightened  my  eyes.  I  have 
fdt  ^t  I  owed  the  people  of  our  good  city 
an  apology.  When  Singerl/s  failure 
spread  devastation  broadcast,  and  I  thought 
I  saw,  as  I  think  I  now  see,  the  one  possi- 
Ue  chance  of  full  relief — a  chance  to  make 
millions  for  the  sufferers  or  for  myself,  for 
I  could  have  done  either.  Mr.  Cook  and 
myself  elected,  as,  of  course,  was  our  plain 
duty,  to  make  this  profit  for  the  creditors. 
And  when  we  did  make  it,  after  a  most  try- 
ing experience,  it  was,  of  course,  much  that 
we  know  we  had  done  our  duty;  it  was 
much  that  such  men  as  the  judges,  Comp- 
trollers Dawes  and  Ridgley,  and  Theodore 
Wright,  understood;  but  I  must  confess 
that  until  these  last  few  days  there  was  a 
sense  of  disappointment  that  even  those 
who  had  benefited  by  our  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices seemed  perfectiy  unconscious  of  them. 
Of  course,  I  was  all  the  while  conscious 
that,  after  all,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  did  not  too  much  magnify  it. 
Bat  when  this  trouble  arose,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  realized  that  everybody  had  all 
the  while  not  only  noted  and  appreciated 
what  littie  we  had  done,  but  had  a  thousand 
times  magnified  its  importance,  I  had  a  feel- 
ing: of  guilt  that  I  can  alone  appease  by 
working  for  and  talking  to  you  just  as  I 
now  am.  I  say  this  not  only  because  it 
brings  me  greater  content,  but  because  I 


think  it  wholesome  that  we  should  all 
understand  that  such  services  as  we  may 
render  our  fellows  do  not  really  go  unnoted 
and  unappreciated,  however  much  it  may  so 
appear. 

ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong — Supt  Milliron:  Brady's  Bend 
township  established  the  first  township  high 
school  in  the  county  at  Kaylor.  Mrs.  Blanche 
Lafferty  was  elected  to  assist  her  husband. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lafferty,  who  is  principal  of  the 
Kaylon  schools.  The  Bradys  Bend  school 
board  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  evidence 
of  enlightened  interest  in  the  cause.  In^>ort- 
ant  educational  meetings  were  held  at  Kaylor, 
Maysville,  and  Sherrett  Thus  far  we  have 
visited  150  schools,  only  four  of  which  were 
found  unsatisfactory. 

Berks— Supt  Rapp:  The  annual  Round 
Table  conference  of  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers  was  held  October  6.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were  "Quality  and  Quantity  m  High 
Schools,"  and  ^Why  Pupils  Leave  the  High 
School  before  Graduation?"  Interesting  and 
instructive  addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  H. 
A.  Surface  and  Prof.  James  S.  Grim.  This 
was  the  best  attended  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  association. 

BLAnt— Supt  Davis :  Five  new  school  houses 
were  built  in  the  county  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. Four  of  them  are  brick  buildings  and 
modem  in  every  respect  The  majority  of  our 
schools  are  starting  well  The  older  pupils  in 
the  country  districts  are  still  out  of  school. 
We  have  fewer  men  teachers  than  usual,  and 
more  beginners  teaching  than  hitherto.  One 
township  high  school  has  been  started.  I  have 
visited  all  the  rural  schools  except  twelve. 

Butler— Supt  Penfield:  The  work  of  the 
schools  is  profn^ssin^  satisfactorily.  In  a  few 
districts  the  vaccination  law  is  keeping  pupils 
out  of  school.  Seven  districts  in  our  coun^ 
are  pasring  teachers  five  dollars  more  per  month 
than  they  paid  last  year.  Institutes  have  al- 
ready been  held  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 
In  a  few  districts  stated  monthly  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  local  school  affairs  are  held 
by  teachers  and  school  directors.  A  new  five- 
thousand  dollar  townsh^  high  school  build- 
ing for  Concord  township  was  dedicated  Oc- 
tober 5,  with  appropriate  exercises.  During 
the  past  eight  weeks  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
school  visitation,  having  covered  about  one- 
third  of  the  county. 

Chester — Supt  Moore:  Up  to  November 
I  I  have  inspected  the  work  of  128  ungraded 
rural  schools,  also  visited  11  of  our  township 
high  schools.  In  but  two  of  the  above  schools 
visited  thus  far  have  I  found  inferior  work  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  these  will  be  ma- 
terially strengthened  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term.  The  high  schools  are  well  attended, 
and  properiy  organized,  and  the  teachers  are 
following  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  but 
best  of  all  the  principals  are  full  of  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  and  fully  realize  the  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  them.  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  high  schools  of  our  county  are 
on  a  higher  plane  this  year  than  ever  .before. 
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Crawford — Supt.  Goodwin :  The  educational 
outlook  is  good.  Our  schools  got  under  way 
promptly  and  the  teachers  are  getting  things 
done.  Two  township  high  schools  were  organ- 
ized, and  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  county  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  new  law  that  enables  them  to  attend 
borough  and  city  high  schools.  Several  dis- 
tricts have  arranged  to  hold  monthly  insti- 
tutes. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Green:  Lemoyne  bor- 
ough erected  a  new  seven-room  school  build- 
ing, modem  in  plan  and  equipment  It  ranks 
among  the  best  in  the  county.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  October  27.  The  school  children, 
Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M..  and  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  had  a 
parade  previous  to  the  exercises.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Supt  L.  R  McGinnes,  Rev.  A. 
H.  Irvine,  president  of  the  school  board.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bowman,  treasurer,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  The  patriotic  orders  presented 
a  flag.  Much  interest  was  shown  by  the 
citizens. 

Elk— Supt  Sweeney:  Before  the  opening 
of  school  the  directors  of  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  posted  notices  that  "all 
children  must  be  vaccinated  before  entering 
school,"  and  as  a  result  the  law  has  been  com- 
plied with,  and  the  attendance  is  exceptionally 
good.  Our  township  hi^h  schools,  stimulated 
by  the  increased  appropriation,  are  doing  work 
of  a  high  order  and  the  people  are  showing 
much  active  interest  in  them.  The  schools  of 
the  county  were  never  in  such  good  shape  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Forest — Supt  Morrison:  A  new  school  has 
been  opened  at  Six  Mile — a  new  lumbering 
camp  in  Jenks  township.  I  have  visited  all  the 
schools  in  the  county,  except  nine.  Have  noted 
the  attendance  of  1,799  pupils  in  the  county. 
Quite  a  number  are  out  yet  on  account  of 
vaccination.  The  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  doing 
better  work  than  last  year.  The  outlook  for 
the  term  is  very  encouraging. 

Franklin— Supt  Benchoff:  The  school 
directors  convened  in  annual  session,  October 
16-17.  The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every 
respect  Supt.  Coughlin  and  McGinnes  were 
our  instructors  from  abroad.  The  work  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  county  is  moving  along 
nicely.  Our  teachers  are  strong  and  doing 
good  work. 

Greene — Supt  Stewart :  The  county  institute 
was  held  during  the  month  and  judging  from 
the  interest  manifested  we  are  justified  in  re- 
p^arding  it  as  a  very  successful  meeting.  Our 
instructors  were  Drs.  S.  D.  Fess,  W.  N.  Ferres, 
and  Waitman  Bache,  and  Prof.  Edward  Eilert. 
The  evening  lecturers  were  Edmund  Vance 
Cook,  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  and  Prof. 
Willis  Moore.  Concerts  were  given  by  the 
Carmen's  Italian  Boys  and  the  International 
Grand  Concert  Company.  One  of  the  most 
important  steps  taken  at  this  meeting  was  the 
organization  of  a  School  Improvement  League 
for  the  county.  This  was  due  principally  to 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Waitman  Bache,  who  is 
President  of  the  State  organization  in  West 
Virginia.  The  large  membership  of  215,  out 
of  258  teachers,   shows  the  general   interest 


taken  in  this  movement  The  objects  of  the 
organization  are  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
school  houses  and  grounds,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  school  libraries  throughout  the 
county.  The  interest  taken  leads  us  to  expect 
some  good  results  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

Huntingdon — Supt  Dell:  The  principal 
educational  event  of  the  year  was  the  county 
institute.  The  interest  shown  was  unusual 
People  came  from  every  quarter  of  the  county. 
More  than  1,000  persons  were  present  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  each,  while  1,400  as- 
sembled for  the  concert  on  Thursday  evening. 
Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  Bible  did  excellent  worlc, 
as  did  Profs.  Holsopple  and  Myers.  The 
teachers  were  enthusiastic  throughout  the  ses- 
sions, and  with  Prof.  Yoder  leading  the  music, 
you  may  be  sure  the  singing  was  spirited. 
More  professional  literature  was  purchased  by 
the  teachers  than  ever  before.  This  shows  the 
right  kind  of  interest  in  their  work.  About 
100  teachers  subscribed  for  Kellogg's  Educa- 
tional Foundations,  while  nearly  sXl  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  will  read  Hamilton's  "The 
Recitation"  during  the  winter.  Brumbaugh's 
"The  Waking  of  a  Teacher,"  and  magazines 
and  classics  without  number  were  all  in  great 
demand.  We  are  proud  of  our  teachers. 
About  fifty  directors  were  in  attendance,  and 
we  were  honored  with  the  visits  of  four  super- 
intendents. 

Jefferson— Supt  Teitrick:  Four  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  at  the  opening  of 
the  term.  The  instruction  was  practical  and 
inspiring.  Addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  J. 
Geo.  Becht  and  James  E.  Ament,  and  Prol 
A.  M.  Hammers.  Much  interest  in  the  schools 
is  manifested  by  all  concerned.  The  pros- 
pects are  good.  The  fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  school  directors  was  held  at  Reynolds- 
ville,  October  18-19,  a  good  meeting.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  J.  G.  Becht  and  Hon.  O. 
T.  Corson. 

Lackawanna— Supt  Taylor:  The  first 
week  in  October  was  spent  in  completing 
preparations  for  the  County  Teacher's  Insti- 
tute, which  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Hall 
in  this  citv  during  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
October  8.  The  total  number  of  teachers  en- 
rolled was  3^,  and  average  daily  attendance 
was  324.  This  unusual  loss  of  time  occurred 
chiefly  on  October  10,  when  a  large  number 
of  teachers  attended  the  "Father  Mathew" 
celebration  held  in  this  city.  The  instructors  | 
were  State  Supt  N.  C.  SchaefFer,  Drs.  D.  J.  I 
Waller,  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School;  | 
Charles  McMurry,  California  State  Normal 
School;  S.  C.  Schmucker.  of  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  John  T.  Wat- 
kins,  of  this  city.  The  leading  lines  of  work 
emphasized  were:  moral  education,  school 
discipline,  methods  of  teaching  in  geography 
and  history,  vocal  music,  and  nature  study. 
The  lectures  on  nature  study  were  interest- 
ing and  effective;  for  nearly  all  of  the  teach- 
ers have  made  practical  use  of  this  instruc- 
tion since  the  close  of  the  institute,  as  shown 
by  their  monthly  reports  for  October.  Our 
teachers  are  beginning  to  see  that  nature  study 
has  a  high  educational  value,  in  developing  the 
powers  of  observation  and  leading  the  children 
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to  acquire  definite  knowledge  of  the  world 
around,  them.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  depends  so  largely  on 
accurate  knowledge  of  plants,  animals,  and 
soils,  nature  studv  has  also  a  positive  value 
that  may  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  month  I 
visited  52  schools.  Twenty-one  school  direc- 
tors visited  with  me  in  the  several  districts. 
In  roost  of  these  schools  the  attendance  was 
large,  and  in  some  cases  I  found  primary 
rooms  badly  overcrowded,  especially  in  May- 
field  and  Winton.  In  Mayfield  one  first  pri- 
mary school  bad  84  pupils  enrolled,  and  in 
Winton  there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven 
children  enrolled  in  one  room  of  the  same 
grade.  Directors  were  notified  that  no  satis- 
factory teaching  can  be  done  in  these  rooms, 
and  they  promised  to  relieve  these  teachers. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  The  county  institute 
was  held  during  the  week  of  October  15  and 
was  well  attended,  every  teacher  in  the  county 
enrolled,  327  in  all.  The  instructors  were  Drs. 
Winship,  Fess,  Rothermel,  Schmucker,  and 
Pearson.  With  men  like  these  on  the  platform 
no  superintendent  needs  have  any  fears  as 
to  the  results  of  an  institute.  All  of  them 
gave  us  the  very  best  they  had,  and  our  insti- 
tute was  a  pronounced  success.  Two  new 
school  houses  are  in  course  of  erection,  one 
at  Slatington  and  the  other  at  West  Cata- 
sauqua  in  Whitehall  township.  Both  of  these 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in 
about  a  month.  The  one  at  Slatinj^on  is  an 
eight-room,  and  the  one  at  West  Catasauqua 
a  six-room  building. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Milnor:  Township  high 
schools  were  opened  at  Qintonville  and  Oval. 
The  course  of  the  Mclntyre  township  high 
school  was  extended  so  that  it  ranks  as  a  sec- 
ond class  school.  A  new  printed  course  of 
study  was  placed  in  all  the  schools.  Penman- 
ship, spelling  and  physiology  were  discussed 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  exchange  and 
readinof  at  the  October  meeting. 

McKean — Supt.  Bayle:  Our  annual  insti- 
tute was  held  October  22-26.  With  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
teachers  we  paid  expenses  amounting  to  $940.36 
and  had  $3-35  left.  A  new  plan  was  adopted 
for  enrollment  fees.  Each  teacher  was  pro- 
vided with  an  enrollment  envelope  in  which 
she  placed  $2.50  less  her  railroad  fare.  The 
average  fee  was  about  $t.5&  This  made  the 
necessary  expenses  of  attending  the  institute 
equal  for  all,  and  seemed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction. Our  instructors  were  Drs.  T.  S.  Low- 
den,  W.  W.  Parsons,  Ira  W.  Howerth,  and 
Miss  Maude  Willis. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Wills :  We  have  seven  more 
teachers  than  last  year.  A  number  of  our 
schools  are  very  much  crowded.  In  a  two- 
room  building,  151  pupils  are  enrolled.  Dur- 
m^  the  month  we  lost  one  of  our  good  and 
faithful  school  directors,  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Trout,  of  Lewistown.  Mr.  Trout  was 
a  member  of  the  Lewistown  school  board  for 
about  fifteen  years.  He  always  took  an  active 
part  in  educational  meetings.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Directors*  Association  for  several 
years.  Hon.  G.  H.  Bell,  of  Lewistown,  has 
been  ^pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


Montour — Supt.  Dcrr:  A  number  of  our 
school  houses  have  been  painted  and  papered, 
trees  have  been  planted  and  grounds  improved, 
the  interest  in  this  respect  bemg  much  greater 
than  in  former  years.  I  have  visited  all  of  our 
schools  and  find  them  moving  along  nicely. 
We  think  we  have  the  best  corps  of  teachers 
this  year  we  ever  had  and  we  look  for  the  best 
year's  work  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Fetzer:  Visited 
the  township  high  school  at  Elysburg  and 
found  excellent  work,  being  done.  While 
Ralpho  township  has  for  several  years  been 
conducting  a  hi^h  school,  this  year  is  the  first 
in  accordance  with  the  recent  act  of  Assembly. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  term  we  had  a 
large  number  of  applicants,  but  w^  have  had 
so  many  resignations  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  hard  to  keep  our  schools  supplied  with 
teachers.  More  interest  is  being  manifested 
among  our  teachers  this  year.  Many  are  visit- 
ing other  schools  to  learn  new  methods  and 
get  new  ideas. 

Perry — Supt  Willard:  For  several  reasons, 
the  attendance  at  a  number  of  the  rural  schools 
has  been  small  since  the  opening  of  the  term 
in  September.  In  Toboyne  township,  at  New 
Germantown  and  vicinity,  diphtheria  broke 
out  in  the  early  summer,  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  About  a  dozen  families 
have  felt  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  half 
a  dozen  children  have  died.  The  community 
has  for  weeks  been  in  a  state  of  alarm^  and 
the  school  attendance  has  been  greatly  affected. 
From  latest  reports,  we  now  hope  that  the 
disease  has  been  stamped  out.  All  our  teach- 
ers, I  believe,  have  enforced  the  vaccination 
law  this  year  for  the  first  time.  In  several 
of  the  districts,  this  action  has  aroused  serious 
opposition,  and  has  greatly  affected  the  at- 
tendance at  a  few  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  on 
account  of  it,  several  of  our  teachers  have  as 
^et  had  less  than  half  a  dozen  scholars.  It 
IS  gratifying  to  state  that  the  school  board 
of  Duncannoii  borough  has  this  year  increased 
the  salary  pi  each  of  its  teachers,  and,  on 
account  of  increased  attendance,-  has  employed 
an  additional  teacher  and  opened  another 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of 
small  attendance,  two  schools  have  been 
closed  in  Spring,  one  in  N.  £.  Madison,  and 
one  in  Saville  township;  the  few  children  who 
would  have  been  pupils  of  these  schools  are 
being  transported  to  the  nearest  school. 

Pike — Supt.  Westbrook:  All  schools  in  the 
county  have  been  visited  once  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  was  not  open  when  I  was 
in  that  section.  While  the  work  done  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  still  its  character  is  such 
that  I  feel  warranted  in  reporting  a  general 
progressive  movement.  The  county  teachers' 
annual  institute  was  held  in  Milford  during 
the  week  beginning  October  29.  The  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  were  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp,  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
John  G.  Scorer  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallin.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  enrolled 
in   the   attendance   throughout   the   week. 

Potter — Supt.  Kilboum:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Galeton  during  the  week  be- 
ginning October  22.  The  instructors  were 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Drs.  A.  T. 
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Smith  of  Mansfield,  A.  B.  Van  Ormer  of 
Norwood,  S.  C.  Schmucker  of  West  Chester, 
E.  H.  Ashcraft  of  G>udersport,  and  Prof.  S. 
W.  Mountz  of  Chicago.  For  the  evening  ses- 
sions we  had  Will  Carleton,  Frank  Dixon, 
George  Kieman,  The  Kellogg-Haines  Singing 
Party  and  the  Cleveland  Ladies'  Orchestra. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  former  years  and  the  interest  taken 
by  the  public  was  very  gratifying.  The  county 
School  Directors'  Association  met  in  Galeton, 
October  23  and  24.  There  were  fifty-seven 
directors  present  Addresses  were  made  by 
Drs.  SchaefFer,  Van  Ormer,  and  Schmucker. 
The  county  teachers'  association  held  a  busi- 
ness meeting  on  Friday  afternoon  of  institute 
week,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meeting  of  either  the  State  or 
Sie  National  Educational  Association  in  1907 

Union— Supt  Stapleton:  Several  excellent 
educational  meetings  were  held  this  month. 
Each  township  has  arranged  to  hold  either 
monthly  or  semi-monthly  teachers'  meetings 
during  the  term.  The  most  notable  meeting 
of  the  month  was  held  in  the  open  at  the 
Leroy  Springs  in  Limestone  township,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  many  persons  who  were  massacred 
in  this  county,  on  October  16,  1755.  The 
speakers  were  Dr.  H.  C.  Dimm,  Mrs.  H.  C 
Glover,  and  the  county  superintendent.  More 
than  800  people  were  present  The  neighbor- 
ing schools  were  closed  and  attended  in  a 
bodv;  those  somewhat  distant  were  conveyed 
thither.  The  Mifflinburpr  high  school  furnished 
excellent  music  This  is  the  second  memorial 
held.  A  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  monument,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  and  history  of  those  wno  fell  at  this 
place.  I  proposed  a  historical  society  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  local  history— a  rich 
field  in  this  county. 

Wakren — Supt  Gunning:  Our  schools  are 
in  good  condition,  the  attendance  better  than 
usual.  A  well-attended  local  institute  was 
held  at  Lottsville,  which  was  noteworthy  for 
the  large  number  of  directors  present  and 
their  evident  interest  in  school  matters. 

Wayne— Supt  Hower:  The  fall  session  of 
the  County  Teachers*  Association  was  held 
October  13.  The  papers  and  discussions  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  the  attendance  excellent 
Supt  G.  W.  Phillips,  of  Scranton,  gave  an 
interesting  talk.  Supt  Chas.  F.  Hoban,  of 
Dunmore,  was  also  present  Teachers'  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Scott  Buckingham,  Preston, 
and  Mt  Pleasant  townships.  The  only  subject 
treated  was  primary  reading.  Practically  every 
teacher  in  these  districts  attended  the  con- 
ferences, and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

Bradpori>— E.  E.  Miller:  The  annual  recep- 
tion and  banquet  given  by  the  school  board 
to  the  teachers  of  the  cit^r  was  held  in  the 
high  school  building  on  Friday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 21.  J.  T.  Evans,  chairman  of  the 
teachers'  committee  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
a  number  of  excellent  addresses  were  made  by 
members  of  the  board  and  by  principals  and 
teachers.  The  "spread"  was  prepared  and 
served  by  the  senior  girls  of  the  domestic 
science  department  and  elicited  much  favorable 
comment  This  annual  event  has  become  very 
popular  and  has  done  much  to  bring  the  board 


and  the  teachers  into  closer  relationship  and 
acquaintance.  It  is  good  for  teachers  and 
members  of  the  board  to  meet  together,  and 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest,  in  an  in- 
formal way.  It  is  good  in  the  after-dinner 
speeches  for  each  side  to  hear  what  the  other 
side  has  to  say  from  their  point  of  view.  If 
is  good  for  the  teachers  to  mingle  together 
and  become  better  acquainted.  It  is  good  for 
the  girls  of  the  domestic  science  department  to 
have  practical  experience  in  preparing  the  food 
and  serving  the  meal.  The  food  served  was 
good.  Every  one  present  felt  good.  It  is  a 
good  custom. 

Danville — Supt  Gordy :  During  the  month 
an  additional  experimenting  table  was  installed 
in  the  high  school  laboratory.  This,  designed 
for  sixteen  pupils  and  properly  equipped  with 
apparatus  and  chemicals,  gives  us  every  de- 
sired opportunity  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased number  of  our  pupils  who  elect  chem- 
istry in  their  respective  courses. 

Dunmore— Supt  Hoban:  October  18,  Prof. 
J.  H.  Tuckley,  head  of  the  science  department 
in  our  high  school,  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  become  principal  of  the  Moosic  borou^ 
schools.  He  is  succeeded  by  Prof.  R.  N.  Davis. 
On  the  evening  of  October  10,  our  teadiers 
were  treated  to  a  splendid  talk  by  Dr.  Qbarles 
McMurry  on  "The  Rhine  River."  Arrange- 
ments^ have  been  made  by  our  teachers  to  at- 
tend in  a  body  the  course  of  lectures  to  be 
given  in  the  Scranton  high  school  auditorium, 
by  Dr.  Sykes,  on  "  The  English  Novel."  EHr. 
Sykes  comes  under  an  arrangement  made  l^ 
Supt  Phillips,  of  Scranton,  with  the  American 
Society  of  University  Extension. 

Green  SBURG— Supt  March:  A  ph^ical 
laboratory  for  individual  work  was  equipped 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Underwood  Fund  The 
apparatus  was  furnished  by  the  Knott  Appa- 
ratus Co.,  and  is  enough  for  forty  experiments. 
With  the  old  apparatus  we  now  have  a  very 
good  working  laboratory.  Through  Hon. 
Cyrus  Woods  we  have  obtained  a  second  col- 
lection from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum. It  is  to  be  placed  in  our  common 
school,  No.  2,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  geography.  The  board  has 
also  purchased  four  additional  Tiffany  Science 
Cabinets,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
geography  work  of  the  lower  grades. 

New  Brighton— Supt  Brightwell :  We  have 
many  reasons  to  be  pleased  with  the  outlook 
for  this  year.  There  is  an  excellent  spirit  of 
progress  among  our  teachers.  A  lively  inter- 
est is  taken  in  our  monthly  institutes  by  teach- 
ers and  directors.  During  this  mondi  a  sys- 
tem of  physical  culture  was  introduced.  The 
teachers  find  these  exercises  very  helpful. 

Tyrone— Supt  Ellenberger :  Our  attendance 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  among  our  pupils.  We  postponed 
the  opening  of  our  schools  two  weeks  hoping 
to  check  the  disease,  but  new  cases  kept  cix>p- 
ping  out  The  quarantine  laws  have  been 
strictly  enforced.  Why  compel  pupils  to  re- 
main out  of  school  for  thir^  days  after  the 
removal  of  quarantine,  and  yet  allow  constant 
association  on  the  streets,  in  the  churches,  and 
at  social  gatherings  ?  I  think  this  is  a  question 
for  improved  legislation. 
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Fine  Microscope 

A  Fine  Beck  Microscope,  with 
two  objectives,  that  cost  One 
Hundred  Dollars,  will  be  sold 
at  a  Bargain.  An  instrument 
easily  handled  and  of  Great 
Value  in  the  School  Room, 
especially  in  the  High  School 
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Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book $  1 .25 

By  Allen  Rogers  Benner,  Professor  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
and  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  Harvard 
University. 

Brooks  and  Hubbard's  Composition-Rhetoric $  1 .00 

By  Stratton  D.  Brooks*  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  and  Marietta 
Hubbard,  formerly  English  Department,  High  School,  La  Salle,  IlL 

Conant'8  Original  Exercises  In  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  .$0.50 

By  Levi  L  Conaat,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Davison's  Practical  Zoology $  1 .00 

By  Alvln  Davison,  A.II.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Lafayette  CoUege. 

Eddy's  Experimental  Physiology  and  Anatomy  for  High 
Schools $0.60 

By  Walter  Hollls  Eddy,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biology  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

Harkness,  Kirtiand  and  Williams'  New  Cicero.    Nine  Ora- 
tions  $1.25 

Six  Orations $  1 .00 

Edited  by  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Assisted  by  J.  C.  Kirtiand,  Jr.,  Professor  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
and  G.  H.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Kalamazoo  College. 

IMorey's  Outlines  of  Ancient  History $1.50 

By  William  C.  Morey,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University 
of  Rochester. 

Ritchey's  High  School  Woodwork $  1 .45 

By  Samuel  E.  Ritchey,  Instructor  in  R.  T.  Crane  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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NOW  READY. 

PENNSYLVANU  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW 

BY 

CHBSTBR  G.  BASHORB,  UU^B., 

OF  THE 

Cumberland  County  Bar. 
>Vhat  Bducators  Sayi 

DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania,  says:  ''You  have  rendered  the  cause  of  education  a  very  valuable  service 
in  your  compilation  of  the  School  Laws,  together  with  the  Court  decisions  upon  the  same, 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  copy  of  this  treatise  should  lie  in  the  handst  of 
every  School  Board.  It  will  help  them  to  decide  many  of  the  perplexing  questions  that 
come  before  them  from  time  to  time.  * ' 

DR.  HENRY  HOUCK,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, says:  "One  of  the  most  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  library  in  this 
Department  is  a  work  entitled  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law  written  by 
Chester  C.  Bashore,  LL.B.,  of  the  Cumberland  County  Bar.  This  work  contains  the 
school  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  addition  to  this,  what  is  found  in  no  other  book,  the  opin- 
ions and  the  rulings  of  the  several  courts  on  all  school  questions.  I  have  given  it  a  very 
careful  examination  and  can  recommend  it  without  any  hesitancy  for  the  use  of 
school  boards,  teachers,  and  all  public  libraries.  This  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind, 
and  I  believe  will  command  a  very  large  sale." 

DR.  G.  M.  D.  ECKELS,  Principal  of  Shippensburg  State  Normal  School,  writes : 
«  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law  has  just  been  issued  from  the  pen  of  C.  C. 
Bashore,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  A  book  of  this  character  has  long  been  needed  by  the 
school  men  of  the  state.  The  author  has  spared  no  labor  or  pains  in  his  effort  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are  seeking  light  concerning  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  book  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  large  body  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  state,  and 
should  meet  with  a  sale  commensurate  with  its  merits.  This  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  literature  of  Pennsylvania  and  should  find  a  place  on  every  teacher's  desk. 
Every  school  director  and  every  intelligent  patron  will  find  this  book  a  valuable 
aid  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  common  schools.'' 

DR.  F.   E.  DOWNES,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
writes  :  "  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law  and  have 
examined  the  book  with  considerable  care.     I  confess  that  of  all  books  pertaining  to  j 
schools  that  hive  come  into  my  hands  in  recent  years,  none  has  given  me  such  satisfaction  j 
as  this.     It  certainly  meets  a  long  felt  need.     The  difficulty  in  the  past,  relative  to  our  i 
school  law,  has  been  that  the  average  layman  has  been  unable  to  find  either  the  specific 
Acts  of  Assembly,  from  year  to  year,  or  the  judicial  decisions  with  respect  to  their 
application. 

**  Teachers  especially,  as  a  rule,  do.  not  know  their  full  legal  powers,  rights,  or  limita- 
tions, for  the  good  reason  that  heretofore  they  have  had  no  single,  complete,  and  conveni- 
ent source  of  information  to  which  to  refer. 

'*  The  topical  arrangement  of  the  book,  its  citations,  and  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  its  index,  make  the  book  invaluable  to  all  school  directors,  superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  this  compilation." 

The  Volume  contains  642  pages 

For  particulars  apply  to 

M.  A.  PEFFER,  -  Canisle,  Pa. 
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THE  BRAIN:  MUSICIAN  INDEPENDENT  OF  INSTRUMENT. 


BY    REV.    J.    W.    HALL. 


SHALL  it  be  with  me  as  it  is  with  the 
brute?  When  the  extinguisher  is 
put  down  on  the  lamp  here,  shall  my  life, 
as  its,  go  out  in  everlasting  night  ?  or  shall 
my  lamp,  after  the  extinguisher  is  down 
upon  it  here,  gleam  on  in  a  richer  bright- 
ness there?  Not  if  materialism  is  true. 
If  there  is  nothing  of  me  but  bone  and 
muscle  and  fiber  and  cell,  then  when  these 
are  destroyed,  as  they  shall  be  by  death,  all 
is  destroyed,  and  I  hope  in  vain  for  a  life 
beyond.  But  if  there  is  something  within 
me  that  is  independent  pf  bone  and  fiber 
and  muscle  and  cell,  then  when  these  decay, 
as  they  shall,  that  something  may  live  on. 
Until  quite  recently,  no  affirmative 
answer  could  scientifically  be  given  to  our 
question  regarding  man's  immortality.  But 
the  answer  that  Science  now  gives  is  more 
than  a  Qualified  affirmative.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain.  If  the  soul  is  independent 
of  the  body  here,  it  may  be  hereafter.  If 
the  musician  is  not  a  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, then  the  destruction  of  the  instru- 
ment cannot  be  the  destruction  of  the 
musician.  And  if  the  soul  plays  on  the 
fibers  and  cells  of  the  brain  as  the  musician 
dc  on  the  instrument,  then  the  soul  is 
in  pendent  of  these  fibers  and  cells,  just 
as  be  musician  is  independent  of  the  in- 
st  nent.  And  if  the  destruction  of  the 
in  -umcnt  is  not  the  destruction  of  the 
m  ician,  then  the  destruction  of  these 
fit  s  and  cells  at  death  is  not  the  dest rue- 
tit     of  the  soul. 

is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tic  as  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
be  f  and  the  soul  in  the  present  state 
be    s  most  intimately  on  the  question  of 


our  immortality.  If  the  soul  in  the  present 
state  maintains  a  separate  existence,  then 
is  the  relation  which  the  body  sustains  to  it 
not  an  essential  one.  The  question,  then, 
for  us  to  answer  is.  Does  the  soul  even  in 
the  present  state  maintain  such  a  separate 
existence?  Does  it  play  on  the  fibers  and 
cells  of  the  brain  as  the  musician  does  on 
the  instrument?  If  it  does,  then  it  cannot 
be  a  part  of  the  body,  and  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

In  his  work  on  "  Mind  and  Body,"  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Bain  makes  this  signifi- 
cant admission:  that  there  is  no  intrinsic 
improbability  attaching  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  mind  may  exist  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  body.  Martensen,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  careful  of  German 
writers,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Chris- 
tian Dogmatics,"  says,  "In  certain  states 
of  ecstasy  and  of  vision,  there  appears  for 
the  moment  a  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  an  existence  apart  from  the  body, 
in  which  the  soul  is  not  absolutely  without 
the  body  and  without  nature,  but  lives  in  a 
manner  free  of  the  body  and  of  nature; 
and  this  may  be  described  as  a  type  or 
anticipation  of  its  state  after  death."  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  cited  with  approval  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  says,  "  There  is  still  another 
faculty,  and  more  than  this  another  agent, 
distinct  from  the  thinking  brain." 

And  thus  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
the  most  far-sighted  and  trustworthy  think- 
ers, it  appears  at  least  probable  that  the 
soul  may  have  an  existence  independent  of 
the  body  even  here.  But  in  regard  to  a 
question  so  far-reachinij  in  its  conse- 
quences, we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
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probabilities.  Realizing  that  our  hold  on 
this  life  is  gradually  yet  certainly  losing 
as  the  years  rush  on,  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  darkness,  knowing  that 
shortly  we  must  feel  the  touch  of  its  damp- 
ness upon  the  cheek,  we  would  be  certain 
if  possible  as  to  whither  we  are  going. 
One  thing  we  know.  If  the  soul  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  body  here  it  may  be  here- 
after. If  it  is  not — if  it  is  dependent  on 
fiber  and  cell — then  so  far  as  Science  can 
show,  we  must  be  content  to  enter  the  dark- 
ness with  the  bandage  upon  our  eyes.  It 
shall  be  our  purpose  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, to  look  at  the  physical  basis  on 
which  our  hopes  of  immortality  are  ground- 
ed, in  order  that  we  may  see  in  how  far 
those  hopes  are  consistent  with  well-estab- 
lished physical  facts. 

Before,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  in  its  scientific  light, 
or  are  qualified  to  estimate  the  bearing 
which  the  results  of  modern  investigation 
have  upon  it,  we  must  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  material  mechanism  con- 
cerned in  action  and  thought.  Before  the 
musician  can  produce  harmony,  he  must 
have  the  instrument.  But  as  an  inspection 
of  the  instrument  and  a  study  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  relation  of  its  various  parts 
will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  how  harmony 
may  be  produced  when  its  keys  are  pressed 
by  the  fingers  of  the  musician,  so  will  an 
inspection  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system  of  man  let  us  into  the 
secret  of  how  mental  and  physical  action 
may  be  accounted  for. 

With  the  most  recent  works  on  physiol- 
ogy and  histology  open  before  us,  let  us 
seek  an  answer  to  the  three  following  ques- 
tions: How  are  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motion  to  be  explained?  How  is  brain  ac- 
tivity to  be  accounted  for?  How  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  memory  ? 

That  the  fibers  and  cells  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  are  the  material  elements 
concerned  in  the  production  of  each  of  these 
phenomena,  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time 
in  proving.  How  they  do  their  work,  how 
by  their  action  and  reaction  the  phenomena 
already  named  are  produced,  these  are  the 
questions  that  shall  concern  us. 

To  begin,  therefore,  let  us  study  for  a 
moment  one  of  these  single  nerve  fibers. 
If  we  were  to  dissect  any  part  of  the  body 
under  the  microscope,  we  would  find  it 
filled  with  silvery  threads  of  various  size, 
ranging  in  thickness  from  one  fifteen- 
hundredth  to  one  twelve-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  medium  or  average 
thickness  being  about  one  six-thousandth 
of  an  inch.  These  little  threads  are  the 
nerve  fibers.  If  you  were  to  take  the  pains 
to  examine  one  of  them  with  a  high  mag- 
nifying power,  and  after  it  had  been  so 


prepared  as  to  show  its  true  character,  you 
would  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  three  parts: 
an  outer  structureless  membrane;  an  inter- 
ior layer  of  fatty  matter;  a  central  core  or 
cylinder  of  albuminous  matter.  This  cen- 
tral core,  or  "  axis,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
important  part  of  the  fiber,  the  two  en- 
velopes serving,  so  far  as  is  known,  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  sheath  for  Uie 
protection  of  the  delicate  axis,  and  afford- 
ing a  means  of  insulating  one  fiber  from 
another.  If  now  you  were  to  carefully 
trace  one  of  these  fibers  from  its  outer  ter- 
minus under  the  skin  inward,  to  all  appear- 
ance it  would  grow  larger  and  larger  as  it 
approaches  the  nerve  centers,  just  as  the 
roots  of  a  tree  seem  to  grow  larger  as  they 
approach  the  trunk,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  smaller  roots  and  rootlets. 
And  yet  if  you  were  to  examine  more  closely 
you  would  find  that  instead  of  uniting  with 
other  fibers,  as  it  seems  to  do,  each  fiber  re- 
mains separate  from  every  other  fiber  and 
runs  from  its  outer  terminus  inward,  with- 
out uniting  with  any  other  until  it  reaches 
the  brain.  And  thus  you  see  that  each 
fiber  is  able  to  carry  any  impression  that  it 
may  receive  directly  to  the  brain.  If  you 
were  standing  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Office  in  New  York  City,  where 
there  are  scores  of  wires  running  out  in 
every  direction,  and  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  each  wire  was  put  there  for 
the  single  purpose  of  connecting  New  York 
directly  with  other  points,  you  perceive  that 
each  wire  would  then  bring  its  own  distinct 
message.  That  from  Chicago  would  brini; 
one,  that  from  Washington  and  Boston  each 
another,  and  so  jon.  Thus  news  could  be 
sent  from  any  part  of  the  country  directly 
to  New  York,  because  wires  run  from  that 
city  to  every  point.  Now  in  somethinf^ 
after  the  same  manner,  each  nerve  fiber 
carries  its  own  sensation  to  the  brain. 

Those  fibers  having  their  outer  terminus 
in  the  eye  carry  to  the  brain  impressions  of 
sight.  Those  terminating  in  the  car  bHn^ 
to  the  brain  impressions  of  sound.  If  I 
touch  my  desk  with  a  finger  of  my  ris^ht 
hand,  a  certain  nerve  or  set  of  nerves  car- 
ries the  impression  immediately  to  the  great 
nerve  center.  I  touch  it  with  a  fing^er 
of  the  left  hand,  another  set  of  nerves  car- 
ries the  impression  inward.  And  so  with 
any  part  of  the  body;  when  any  part  is 
touched  or  affected  in  any  way,  certain 
nerves  immediately  transmit  the  impression 
to  the  brain. 

Now  it  is  important  that  you  should  re- 
member that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nerve 
fibers:  the  afferent  (ad-f-  fero),  or  those 
passing  toward  the  nerve  centers,  and  the 
efferent  (e+.fero),  or  those  passing  from 
the  nerve  centers. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  distio^ 
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guish  between  these,  because  the  functions 
which  they  perform  are  vastly  different. 
The  afferent  nerves  are  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation. All  sensations  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  afferent  nerves.  If  they  were 
destroyed,  all  impressions  would  also  cease 
to  be  given.  You  could  then  see  nothing, 
hear  nothing,  feel  nothing,  in  short  could 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  for  it  is  on  these  afferent 
nerves,  carrying  as  they  do  impressions 
from  without  inward,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  depends.  But  the 
efferent  nerves  proceed  from  within  out- 
ward, and  as  we  have  already  learned,  per- 
form a  very  different  function.  These 
are  the  nerves  of  motion.  When  I  move 
my  arm,  or  walk  across  the  room,  or  en- 
gage in  any  form  of  bodily  activity,  the 
motion  is  produced  by  these  efferent  nerves, 
and  without  them  I  would  be  capable  of 
no  activity  whatever. 

Well,  now,  let  us  examine  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  these  afferent  nerves, 
which  we  said  was  the  nerve  of  sensation. 
Near  its  outer  termination  and  immediately 
beneath  the  point  at  which  the  impression 
is  given,  the  axis,  or  that  part  of  the  fiber 
which  we  said  a  moment  ago  was  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  fiber,  escapes  from  its  sheath 
and  divides  itself  into  the  minutest  threads, 
forming  a  most  complex  network.  These 
threads  are  so  great  in  number,  and  so  com- 
pletely penetrate  every  portion  near  the 
surface  of  the  body,  that  no  part,  however 
small,  is  untraversed  by  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  puncture  the  skin  even  with  the 
finest  needle  without  touching  the  expanded 
axis  of  some  nerve  fiber. 

Let  us  now  trace  one  of  these  fibers — ^say 
one  from  the  finger  here,  inward.  You 
will  find  it  soon  apparently  uniting  with 
other  fibers  as  it  approaches  the  nerve  cen- 
ter here  in  the  spinal  cord.  Entering  the 
spinal  cord  it  touches  a  cell.  We  shall 
speak  of  these  cells  further  on.  This 
much,  however,  ought  at  this  place  to  be 
said,— the  moment  the  nervous  force  set 
into  operation  by  a  sensation  touches  the 
cell,  it  is  magnified  or  intensified,  and  is 
thus  able  to  perform  the  work  of  stimulat- 
ing more  properly  the  efferent  nerve  with 
which  it  here  comes  in  contact.  Now  the 
nerve  that  we  have  been  tracing  is,  as  we 
said,  a  nerve  of  sensation.  It  carries  the 
sensation  to  the  cell  here.  But  notice  here 
something  else.  From  this  same  cell  there 
runs  an  efferent  nerve  back  to  the  muscles. 
"Hiis  efferent  nerve,  you  will  remember,  is 
the  nerve  that  produces  motion.  You  see 
that  we  have  here  now  three  things:  the 
nerve  carrying  the  sensation  to  the  cell :  the 
nerve  of  motion  running  from  the  cell  to 
the  muscles,  and  the  cell  itself. 
Let  us  now  sec,  if  we  can,  how  motion  is 


produced  by  the  action  of  this  threefold 
mechanism.  Let  us  saw  now,  that  inad- 
vertently I  touch  my  finger  to  the  sharp 
point  of  a  needle  or  to  some  heated  surface, 
riy  that  action  a  stimulus  is  given  to  the 
afferent  nerve  running  to  the  cell.  Here 
the  stimulus,  intensified  by  the  cell,  now 
stimulates  in  its  turn  the  nerve  running  to 
the  muscles,  causing  them  to  contract,  and 
as  a  result  my  hand  rs  withdrawn.  This 
is  called  automatic  action,  for  you  perceive 
that  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  my  hand  my 
will  is  not  called  into  operation;  that  act 
is  performed  indeed  before  I  am  aware  of 
it,  and  hence  is  called  automatic  motion, 
because  it  is  motion  independent  of  the  will, 
and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  spontaneous 
action  and  reaction  of  the  nerves  and  the  • 
cells.  And  now  at  this  point  I  am  anxious 
that  you  should  not  overlook  one  thing, 
and  that  is  the  real  manner  in  which  this 
automatic  motion  is  produced.  What  . 
causes  the  automatic  motion  of  my  arm 
when  inadvertently  I  touch  my  finger  to  a 
heated  surface?  You  say  it  is  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  proper  muscles.  And 
when  I  ask  what  caused  the  muscular  con- 
traction, you  say  it  was  produced  by  some 
nervous  force  operating  along  the  nerves 
that  traverse  the  muscles,  and  thus  the 
movement  of  the  arm  is  caused  by  mus- 
cular contraction.  This  muscular  contrac- 
tion is  caused  by  the  nervous  force  operat- 
ing along  the  nerve.  And  when  I  ask  you 
what  caused  the  nerve  thus  to  act,  you  say 
it  was  caused  by  some  stimulus.  Now  that 
is  what  I  want  you  to  remember.  It  was 
the  stimulus  given  to  the  efferent  nerve 
that  in  some  manner  caused  it  to  act;  its 
action  caused  the  contraction  of  the  muscle, 
and  this  contraction  produced  the  move- 
ment. The  important  thing,  then,  you  see, 
is  the  stimulus ;  for  when  you  have  that  you 
have  all  the  rest.  Well,  now,  if  you  bear 
in  mind  that  the  original  cause  of  motion 
is  this  stimulus  given  to  the  efferent  nerve, 
we  are  prepared  to  understand  how  volun- 
tary action,  as  well  as  involuntary,  is  pro- 
duced. For  there  is  muscular  motion  that 
is  not  automatic.  I  can  move  my  arm  in 
any  direction  without  the  movement  being 
caused  by  some  sensation  or  stimulus  given 
from  without.  I  can  move  it  by  an  act 
of  will.  See  now  how  this  becomes  pos- 
sible. Here  is  the  motor  nerve;  and  we 
have  just  learned  that  in  order  that  motion 
in  my  arm  be  produced,  this  nerve  must  be 
caused  to  act,  in  other  words  must  be  stim- 
ulated. Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  its 
being  stimulated  by  means  of  some  sensa- 
tion brought  from  without  through  the  af- 
ferent nerve,  it  should  be  stimulated  from 
within  along  the  track  of  some  nerve  run- 
ning down  here  from  the  brain,  motion 
again  would  result ;  for  the  thing  necessary 
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is  simply  to  stimulate  the  nerve  of  motion 
and  the  movement  is  produced.  That 
nerve  may  be  stimulated,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  by  a  sensation  from  without,  but  it  may 
also  be  stimulated  through  the  nerves  run- 
ning down  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  either 
case  you  have  motion.  And  thus  you  can 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  will  to  operate 
upon  the  body.  Affording  as  it  does  in 
some  way  a  stimulus  to  the  proper  efferent 
nerves,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  direct  the 
motions  of  the  body  and  to  accomplish  all 
of  these  movement  which  we  call  voluntary 
movements.  Now  it  is  not  a  part  of  our 
task  at  present,  to  define  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  by  virtue  of  which  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  produced.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  show  that  such  a  stimulus  is  cer- 
tainly given;  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  without  such  a  stimulus  we  could 
not  possibly  be  capable  of  voluntary  move- 
ment. Nor  does  the  question  specially  con- 
'  cern  us  as  to  how  it  comes  that  so  small  a 
stimulus  is  able  to  produce  a  force  so  out 
of  proportion  to  itself.  For  when  my  arm 
is  moved  suddenly,  the  force  of  movement 
is  certainly  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  force  of  stimulation  could  possibly 
be;  and  yet  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
muscles  themselves  there  resides  a  vast 
amount  of  potential  energy,  and  suppose 
that  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  simply  to 
liberate  that  energy,  we  can  account  for  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  energy  given 
off  as  the  result  of  a  certain  stimulus,  and 
the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  stimulus  itself. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  steam-engine.  As  it  stands  there  at 
the  station  ready  for  its  journey,  within 
its  boiler  there  resides  a  vast  amount  of 
potential  energy — an  energy  which  if  called 
out  is  able  to  move  the  train  of  scores  of 
cars,  each  loaded  with  many  thousand 
pounds  of  freight.  But  when  the  throttle 
is  opened  and  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  machinery,  the  force  that  is  now  put 
into  operation  is  vastly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  force  exercised  by  the  engineer  in  open- 
ing the  throttle;  but  as  the  opening  of  the 
throttle  simply  served  to  liberate  the  energy 
resident  in  the  boiler,  so  does  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  motor  nerves  serve  but  to  re- 
lease the  energy  resident  in  the  muscles. 
The  fact  that  such  a  stimulus  is  given, 
whether  it  comes  from  without,  as  in  the 
case  of  automatic  motion,  of  from  within, 
as  in  the  case  of  voluntary,  this  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  to  bear  in  mind,  as  well  as 
the  other,  namely ;  that  the  very  small  initial 
force  required  for  the  change  is  just  as 
impossible  to  conceive  without  adequate 
cause  as  the  whole  force  itself  would  be. 

We  come  now  to  the  cell.  Insignificant 
as  the  cell  apparently  is,  we  must  not  over- 
look it,  for  it  performs  several  very  im- 


portant functions.  Two  purposes  are 
served  by  the  cell.  First,  they  unite  the 
nerves  at  their  inner  termination.  Sec- 
ondly, they  serve  the  purpose  of  magnify- 
ing the  impressions  given  by  the  nerves. 
Suppose  that  I  should  touch  very  lightly  a 
piece  of  velvet,  or  the  down  of  a  feather, 
the  impression  would  be  very  slight;  I 
could  not  feel  it,  perhaps,  if  the  sensation 
were  not  magnified  or  intensified  in  some 
way.  Now  this  function  is  performed  by 
the  cell.  It  magnifies  the  faint  impressions, 
whether  made  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation, 
or  on  the  nerves  running  down  from  the 
brain  to  the  motor  nerves,  and  thus  makes 
it  possible  for  even  the  smallest  stimulus 
to  accomplish  its  work.  Like  the  nerves, 
these  cells  are  made  up  of  three  parts. 
The  outside  consists  of  a  pulpy  matter.  In- 
side of  this  is  a  roundish  body  called  the  nu- 
cleus; and  still  inside  of  this  are  often  to 
be  found  one  or  more  bodies  called  nuclei. 
These  cells  range  from  one  three-hun- 
dredth to  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Every  nerve  terminates  in 
one  of  these  cells.  Now  in  tracing  the 
nerve  some  time  ago,  we  traced  it  only  to 
the  cell  here  in  the  spinal  cord;  but  it  did 
not  terminate  there.  Crossing  the  cell  it 
passed  upward  along  the  spinal  cord  to  the 
sensorium.  This  is  called  the  sensorium  be- 
cause all  sense  impressions  are  recorded 
there.  There  would  be  no  sensation  or 
feeling  of  any  kind  if  the  nerves  did  not 
reach  this  portion  of  the  brain.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  spinal  cord  was  severed  here 
in  the  region  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  there 
would  be  no  sensation  in  any  of  the  parts 
below  that  point.  You  might  produce  auto- 
matic motion  in  the  parts  below  the  point 
of  lesion  if  you  were  to  stimulate  the  proper 
nerves,  just  as  you  had  before,  but  you 
could  not  have  feeling.  The  sensorium  is 
the  seat  of  feeling.  It  is  in  it  that  the 
nerves  from  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mouth  and 
the  body  all  terminate.  Had  I  a  slate  here 
and  five  of  you  were  to  write  your  different 
experiences  upon  it,  the  slate  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  you  that  the  sensorium 
does  for  the  five  senses.  The  sensorium  is 
the  slate  upon  which  the  nerves  write  their 
various  impressions.  Here  the  optic,  the 
olfactory,  the  auditory  and  all  the  in-com- 
ing nerves  record  their  impressions.  But 
now  suppose  that  after  five  of  you  had  re- 
corded your  experiences  on  this  slate.  I 
should  take  it  up  in  my  hand,  read  over 
what  you  had  written  and  meditate  on  all 
the  facts  recorded.  Suppose  that  I  should 
arrange  these  facts  into  some  system;  no- 
tice the  bearing  of  each  on  the  other,  and 
draw  conclusions  out  of  them,  then  I  would 
perform  the  same  labor  that  is  performed 
by  the  cerebrum.  Looking  down,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  on  the  record  as  made  by  the 
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senses  on  the  sensorium,  just  as  I  would 
look  at  the  writing  on  the  slate,  the  cere- 
brum takes  up  these  facts  one  by  one,  and 
shapes  them  into  ideas.  The  cerebrum, 
then,  IS  the  seat  of  thought  and  ideas,  just 
as  the  sensorium  is  the  seat  of  feeling.  But 
while  the  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  thought, 
it  is  evident  that  for  the  facts  upon  which 
it  thinks,  it  is  dependent  largely  upon  the 
impressions  given  in  the  sensorium.  And 
yet  the  cerebrum  deduces  facts  and  evolves 
ideas  the  basis  of  which  were  not  given  in 
the  sensorium.  We  have  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions and  ideas,  the  bases  of  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  furnished  by  the 
five  senses.  Let  us  see.  Conceive  for  a 
moment  that  you  knew  absolutely  nothing 
concerning  the  world  that  lies  about  you — 
you  are  blind  and  deaf,  cannot  taste,  smell 
or  feel.  Conceive  yourself  completely 
shut  off  from  the  external  world.  Suppose 
now  that  by  some  means  or  other  it  were 
possible  for  five  persons  to  inform  you  of 
all  that  could  be  seen  and  heard  and  tasted 
and  felt  in  this  matchless  world  of  ours. 
One  would  tell  you  of  all  that  could  be  seen 
—what  a  field  of  thought  would  be  opened 
for  your  meditation,  and  how  many  ideas 
would  come  that  you  had  never  had  before ! 
Another  would  tell  you  of  all  that  could  be 
heard  through  the  ear,  of  sound  and 
melody  and  human  speech,  and  so  on  until 
you  had  some  conception  of  the  entire  range 
of  human  sensuous  knowledge.  What  a 
field  would  be  opened  up  to  you  I  Now  just 
the  knowledge  that  you  would  receive  were 
your  friends  to  tell  you  of  all  that  could  be 
heard  and  tasted  and  seen  and  felt,  is  in 
reality  brought  to  you  by  the  five  senses. 
Yet  all  this  is  empirical  knowledge ;  and  as 
in  swift  thought  you  this  moment  sweep 
the  entire  field  of  this  empiric  knowledge, 
you  cannot  but  realize  that  it  is  but  a  part 
of  what  you  really  know.  You  have  knowl- 
edge the  basis  of  which  even  your  five 
senses  never  brought  to  you,  and  no  man 
can  persuade  you  that  your  knowledge  is 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  mere 
sense  impressions.  Whence  comes  your 
consciousness  of  freedom?  Is  there  free- 
dom in  nature,  and  did  you  learn  there  that 
you  were  free  ?  Whence  comes  your  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility?  Did  you 
learn  that  from  nature?  Is  nature  re- 
sponsible, and  if  so,  to  whom?  Whence 
comes  your  knowledge  of  spirit,  of  the  un- 
seen, and  of  God?  This  knowledge  comes 
not  through  the  senses.  You  never  gained 
it  through  the  eye  or  the  ear,  or  through 
any  other  sense  faculty.  What,  then,  is 
the  organ  of  this  higher  knowledge?  It 
is  almost  universally  conceded  by  writers  on 
mental  physiology,  that  the  cerebrum  is  the 
seat  of  these  higher,  and  indeed  of  all  ideas. 
Let  me  ask  your  attention  now  for  a  mo- 


ment to  an  examination  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  seat  of  intelligence,  and  to  a  study  of 
that  organ  by  virtue  of  whose  operation  all 
thought  is  at  all  possible.  Immediately 
withm  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  several  thin  membranes,  lies  that  por- 
tion of  the  brain  known  as  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  terminated  below  by  the  cerebellum, 
and  covers  the  sensorium,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  numerous  nerve  fibers.  It  is 
composed  of  two  substances — the  white  and 
the  gray.  The  white  substance  makes  up 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  brain.  If 
you  were  to  examine  this  white  substance 
under  the  microscope,  you  would  find  it 
made  up  of  nerve  fibers  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  spoke  a  moment  ago.  Above 
this  white  substance,  lining  it  on  the  ex- 
terior, lies  what  is  called  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  This  gray  matter  is 
a  mixture  of  white  fibers  with  cells.  These 
cells  imbedded  in  the  white  fibers,  give  to 
this  substance  its  gray  appearance. 

In  your  study  of  any  plate  of  the  brain, 
you  will  notice  that  this  gray  matter  is 
folded  and  furrowed;  just  as  the  glove 
which  we  wear  follows  the  outline  of  the 
closed  hand,  running  up  here  and  down 
there  between  the  fineers,  so  this  gray  sub- 
stance covers  and  follows  the  white  in  all 
of  its  convolutions.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  folding  of  the  gray  substance  gives  it 
a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  would  be 
afforded  did  it  simply  conform  with  the 
interior  of  the  skull.  This  cake  of  gray 
matter,  running  down  here  and  there, 
folded  as  we  have  said,  contains  about 
three  hundred  square  inches  of  surface. 
Its  average  thickness  is  one  tenth  of  an 
inch,' and  it  is  nearly  a  compact  mass  of 
cells.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
gray  substance  of  a  brain  of  average  size, 
there  would  be  two  hundred  millions  of 
these  cells.  As  every  cell  has  at  least  two 
fibers  attached  to  it,  and  often  many  more, 
we  are  safe  in  estimating  the  number  of 
fibers  in  the  brain  at  forty-eight  hundred 
million.  Now  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  that 
the  gray  matter,  or  external  substance  of 
the  brain,  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  cells.  But  over  this  cake  of  gray  matter, 
following  it  in  all  its  foldings,  lies  a  thin 
network  called  the  pia  mater.  This  net- 
work is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  blood 
vessels,  by  means  of  which  blood  is  car- 
ried to  the  fibers  and  cells.  This  network 
of  blood  vessels  covers  the  brain  so  com- 
pletely that  every  part  of  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood. 

Well,  now,  you  have  before  you  the  ma- 
terial organ  concerned  in  mental  activity. 
You  have  here  the  white  substance,  com- 
posed of  fibers,  the  cake  of  gray  matter 
with  its  fibers  and  cells,  and  finally  this 
thin  membrane   that  carries   the   blood   to 
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every  portion  of  the  brain.  Let  us  see 
now,  if  we  can,  how  mental  operations  are 
carried  on  by  the  mutual  working  of  these 
three  things.  All  those  who  have  studied 
philosophy  are  aware  that  galvanic  elec- 
tricity is  produced  from  three  substances — 
zinc,  copper,  and  acid.  When  a  piece  of 
zinc  is  united  with  a  piece  of  copper,  and 
both  immersed  in  acid,  you  have  galvanic 
electricity  as  the  result.  Now  if  you  do 
not  carry  that  illustration  too  far,  you  will 
find  in  it  an  analogy  that  will  help  you  to 
understand,  in  some  measure,  the  probable 
working  of  these  various  parts  of  the  brain 
in  the  processes  of  thought.  Let  the  zinc 
represent  the  white  fibers,  the  copper  the 
cells,  the  acid  the  blood,  and  you  will  have 
what  might  be  called  a  mental  battery, 
which  under  the  control  of  an  intelligence 
back  of  it  is  capable  of  evolving  thought, 
as  the  galvanic  battery  is  capable  of  evolv- 
ing electricity. 

But  you  ask.  Is  there  any  proof  for  all 
this?  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  fibers 
and  cells  of  the  brain  have  anything  to  do 
in  the  production  of  thought,  or  that  even 
a  remote  analogy  exists  between  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  and  the  production  of 
thought?  I  answer:  Yes;  with  this  quali- 
fication. Back  of  the  galvanic  battery 
there  stands  no  intelligenceffi  back  of  the 
mental  battery  there  does.  And  yet,  that  the 
character  of  the  thoueht  produced  depends 
in  some  measure  on  the  condition  of  the  or- 
gan, is  beyond  question.  Isuppose  that  you 
are  well  aware  that  what  we  call  clearness 
and  dullness  of  thought,  depends  largely  on 
the  condition  of  the  blood.  Let  the  arteries 
send  vitiated  blood  to  the  brain,  and  men- 
tal activity  will  be  impaired.  Take  an 
illustration.  You  are  shut  up  in  a  illy 
ventilated  and  crowded  room,  the  air  of 
which  has  become  thoroughly  vitiated.  In 
a  very  short  time  vou  lose  the  power  to 
think  clearly,  a  dullness  comes  over  you, 
and  your  mind  refuses  to  act  as  it  does  at 
other  times.  Go  out  and  inhale  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  pure  air;  you  now  find 
that  your  dullness  has  left  you,  and  that 
you  can  think  as  clearly  as  usual. 

Now  why  did  you  lose  the  power  of  clear 
and  sustained  thought  in  the  first  case? 
The  answer  is,  because  of  the  vitiated  state 
of  the  blood,  resulting  from  the  breathing 
of  impure  air.  When  you  went  out,  and 
the  blood  was  rendered  comparatively  pure 
again,  you  could  think  again  clearly.  The 
blood  that  flows  to  the  fibers  and  cells 
must  be  pure,  or  thought  cannot  be  clear, 
incisive  and  sustained.  Come  back  to  our 
galvanic  battery,  and  you  will  see  the  anal- 
ozy  between  the  production  of  thought  and 
the  production  of  electricity.  Weaken  the 
acid  in  the  battery,  so  that  it  cannot  act  as 
it  should  on   the  zinc  and  copper  plates. 


and  the  electricity  produced  is  but  small  in 
quantity.  Strengthen  the  acid  so  that  it 
can  act  properly  on  the  plates,  and  the  elec- 
tric current  becomes  strong.  Vitiate  the 
blood  that  acts  on  the  cells  and  fibers,  and 
that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  perform 
their  functions,  and  you  weaken  the  powers 
of  thought.  Reverse  the  process  and  the 
effect  is  also  reversed. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  learned  somethine 
of  the  probable  manner  in  which  thought 
is  carried  on  in  the  cerebrum  by  the  con- 
current action  of  the  fibers,  the  cells,  and 
the  blood,  and  are  able  at  the  same  time 
to  see  upon  what  grounds  the  brain  has 
been  called  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  fact, 
and  I  want  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  it  because  of  the  intimate  bearing 
that  it  has  uoon  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. I  speak  of  "  The  localization  of  the 
cerebral  functions."  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  in  any  certain  mental  operation,  not 
all  of  the  brain  is  brought  mto  use,  but 
only  a  certain  portion  of  it.  Only,  if  you 
please,  that  specific  ^roup  of  fibers  and 
cells  which  in  the  brain  is  devoted  to  that 
specific  purpose.  That  as  each  key  in  the 
instrument  is  used  in  the  production  of  a 
certain  tone,  and  is  used  alone  when  that 
special  tone  is  required,  so  with  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  fibers  and  cells  in  the  brain. 
In  each  group  a  certain  function  is  located. 
That  group  of  fibers  and  cells,  for  instance, 
which  is  brought  into  operation  in  the 
study  of  music,  is  a  different  group  from 
the  one  used  in  the  study  of  astronomy. 
The  one  brought  into  operation  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  is  a  dif- 
ferent group  from  the  one  used  in  the  study 
of  language,  and  so  on.  For  every  func- 
tion of  which  man  is  capable,  there  is  also 
somewhere  in  the  brain  a  group  of  fibers 
and  cells  answering  to  it. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  should 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  A 
group  of  cells  and  fibers,  many  thousand  in 
number,  are  brought  into  use.  These  con- 
stitute the  receptacle  of  that  special  knowl- 
edge. And  as  he  would  go  on  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  combina- 
tion would  increase  in  its  number  by  the 
addition  of  still  other  fibers  and  cells  that 
had  been  brought  into  use,  soikiething  after 
this  manner :  When  the  meaning  of  a  Greek 
verb  would  be  learned,  certain  cells  with 
their  fibers  would  be  charged  with  it. 
When  the  meaning  of  a  noun  would  be 
learned,  other  cells  with  their  fibers  would 
become  the  receptacle,  and  so  on.  But  if 
such  an  one  were  to  study  music,  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  fibers  and  cells  would 
be  brought  into  operation.  And  thus  when 
any    new    acquirement    is    attained,    some 
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special  srroup  is  called  into  requisition,  and 
henceforth  becomes  the  receptacle  of  that 
special  knowledfsfe.  Just  as  each  key  in  the 
piano  is  employed  in  the  production  of  a  cer- 
tain tone,  so  each  group  in  the  brain  is  em- 
ployed in  its  own  specific  kind  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  that  statement  should  be  quali- 
fied somewhat.  If  each  branch  of  our 
knowledge  were  entirely  distinct  from  every 
other  branch,  that  statement  would  be  true. 
But  such  is  not  the  case;  and,  inasmuch  as 
no  class  of  facts  can  be  said  to  stand  dis- 
tinct from  another  class,  we  may  perhaps 
say  that  in  cases  where  two  thoughts  are 
similar,  the  same  group  with  some  modi- 
fication of  its  arrangement  or  combination 
is  used  in  the  contemplation  of  both.  As 
the  musician  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
chord  will  sometimes  use  keys  brought  into 
use  in  the  production  of  other  chords,  so 
may  certain  cells  and  fibers  of  one  group 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  fibers  and 
cells  of  another  group,  and  yet  each  group 
so  far  as  itself  and  the  specific  work  which 
it  does,  are  concerned,  stands  distinct  from 
every  other.  But  see  now  the  proofs  upon 
which  this  doctrine  of  the  localization  of 
functions  depends.  It  is  based  on  three 
facts : — 

The  first  is  the  fact  established  by  Broca. 
He  showed  that  lesion  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  third  frontal  convolution  of  the  left 
hemisphere  results  in  aphasia.  It  was  in 
1861  that  Broca  established  that  fact  and 
proved  that  the  faculty  of  articulate 
speech  was  located  in  this  portion  of  the 
brain,  and  that  a  diseased  condition  of  this 
part  resulted  in  aphasia,  or  loss  of  speech. 

Secondly,  on  the  results  of  experipients 
performed  by  Dr.  Ferrier  on  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  cerebrum  and  other  gang- 
lionic centers  of  the  brain.  It  was  found 
by  Ferrier  that  when  an  electrode  of  a 
lottery  was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain,  movements  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  living  state  could  be  produced.  Ex- 
pressions of  emotion,  of  pain,  the  perfectly 
natural  movement  of  any  part,  were  all 
produced  when  the  proper  point  in  the 
hemisphere  was  touched;  thus  showing 
that  each  function  has  its  locality. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  fact  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  student,  that  when  the  mind 
having  become  wearied  by  intense  applica- 
tion to  any  specific  subjects  turns  to  an- 
other, a  sense  of  relaxation  is  experienced. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  same 
groups  used  in  the  contemplation  of  both, 
and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  the  investigation  of  one  subject 
a  certain  group  is  brought  into  requisition, 
and  that  when  the  mind  turns  to  another, 
the  exhausted  group  ceases  to  be  used  and 
a  fresh  group  is  employed. 

From  these  facts  we  are  warranted  in 


saying  that,  "  There  is  no  departure  from 
fact  or  strong  probability  in  assigning 
special  and  distinct  tracks  for  the  currents 
connected  with  each  separate  sensation, 
idea,   emotion,   or  other   conscious   state." 

But  observe  now  that  when  such  a  ner- 
vous track  has  once  been  established,  by 
the  bringing  into  operation  of  a  certain 
group  of  fibers  and  cells,  then  ever  after- 
ward the  reproduction  of  the  same  idea, 
thought,  or  emotion,  results  when  the  same 
group  is  again  brought  into  action.  Thus 
we  have  what  we  call  memory.  In  every 
act  of  memory  the  same  group  of  fibers  and 
cells,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  em- 
ployed in  the  thought,  or  conscious  state, 
is  but  again  brought  into  operation. 

Suppose  that,  to-day,  you  for  the  first 
time  become  acquainted  with  a  certain  fact 
of  history.  You  learn,  for  instance,  that 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  days  of  July, 
1863,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought, 
with  Gen.  Meade  in  command  of  the  Fed- 
eral, and  Gen.  Lee  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federate forces.  You  learn  further  that 
the  losses  on  either  side  were  a  certain 
number  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
Now  in  the  acquirement  of  that  informa- 
tion certain  fibers  and  cells  were  brought 
into  use,  and  a  certain  nervous  track  estab- 
lished. If  now,  after  long  years,  you  wish 
to  recall  these  facts,  how  do  you  do  it?  I 
reply:  By  bringing  those  same  cells  and 
fibers  into  action  which  were  ^  employed 
when  the  information  was  being  acquired. 
The  moment  they  again  act,  there  is 
brought  before  the  mind  the  facts  which 
you  wish  to  recall  and  of  which  they  were 
made,  as  it  were,  the  especial  receptacle. 
Strike  a  key  of  the  piano.  It  gives  out  a 
certain  sound.  When  the  piano  was  made 
by  the  mechanic,  the  wire  corresponding  to 
that  key  was  constructed  so  as  to  give  out 
that  sound  and  no  other,  and  thus  when- 
ever you  strike  it,  it  gives  out  precisely  the 
same  tone.  Stimulate  a  group  of  fibers 
and  cells  that  has  once  been  employed,  and 
it  gives  out  the  thought  or  experience  with 
which  it  was  originally  charged.  Stimu- 
late it  again,  and  it  gives  out  the  same 
thought  or  impression.  Stimulate  it  again, 
after  long  years  have  intervened,  and  it 
gives  out  the  same  thought  still.  That  is 
memory.  For  every  new  acquirement, 
then,  I  bring  into  use  a  new  combination  of 
fibers  and  cells ;  and  in  each  act  of  memory  I 
only  cause  them  to  act  again,  and  thus  I 
have  brought  before  me  once  more  the  fact, 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  once  gained  and 
which  I  now  wish  to  recall.  The  action  of 
these  fibers  and  cells  reproduces  it,  just 
as  the  wire  in  the  instrument  always  repro- 
duces the  same  tone.  I  remarked  at  the 
commencement  of  this  discussion,  that  as 
an  examination  into  the  structure  of  the 
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piano,  an  inspection  of  its  wires  and  keys, 
their  action  and  relation,  would  help  us  to 
understand  how  music  is  produced  when 
the  keys  are  touched  by  the  musician,  so 
also  would  an  examination  of  the  brain 
with  its  intricate  mechanism,  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  how  action  and  thought  might 
result  when  its  groups  of  fibers  and  cells 
are  brought  into  action.  For  the  brain 
also  is  an  instrument  upon  which  some- 
thing plays,  as  the  musician  does  on  the 
instrument.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we 
arc  not  going  too  far  when  we  say  that  an 
explanation,  adequate  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, has  been  made  of  the  instrument  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  action  and 
thought.  We  have  seen  how  that  either 
may  result  when  the  appripriate  fibers  and 
cells  are  brought  into  operation,  and  have 
learned  how  that  in  their  reaction,  memory 
finds  its  explanation.  Thus  we  have  ex- 
amined the  instrument;  we  have  seen  how 
both  physical  and  mental  action  are  brought 
about  when  these  delicate  groups  are 
brought  into  play. 

But  mark:  The  great  problem  still  re- 
mains unsolved,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
plain the  instrument,  it  is  quite  another 
to  point  out  the  musician  whose  existence 
is  as  much  a  necessity,  for  the  production 
of  melody  as  is  the  instrument.  We  have 
seen  what  the  result  would  be  if  certain 
keys  of  the  cerebral  key-board  were 
touched;  but  we  have  not  yet  accounted 
for  the  melody,  inasmuch  as  we  have  as  yet 
failed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these 
cerebral  keys  are  touched  in  the  produc- 
tion of  action  and  thought  and  memory. 

It  is  clear  that  if  certain  nerves  are 
stimulated,  voluntary  and  involuntary  ac- 
tion will  follow.  It  is  clear  that  if  certain 
groups  of  fibers  and  cells  are  stimulated, 
thought  follows.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
if  groups  having  once  been  brought  into 
action  in  the  attainment  of  any  acquirement 
are  again  made  to  act,  the  result  of  that 
action  is  memory.  But  how  now  are  these 
fibers  and  cells  stimulated,  and  what  it  it 
that  stimulates  them?  These,  let  me  ask 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  are  the  supreme  ques- 
tions. In  getting  an  answer  let  me  ask  you 
to  come  back  once  more  to  our  illustration 
in  the  instrument.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  sound  is  produced  from  the  in- 
strument : 

The  first  is  by  some  foreign  substance 
acting  on  and  depressing  the  keys.  A 
weight  or  a  book  may  fall  upon  the  key  and 
a  tone  be  oroduced  as  the  result. 

The  second  way  in  which  sound  may  be 
produced  from  the  piano  is  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  key  by  the  finger  of  the  musi- 
cian. Just  so  with  this  complicated  instru- 
ment   out    of    which    action    and    thought 


come.  Its  keys  also  may  be  caused  to  act 
in  two  ways:  first,  they  may  be  stimulated 
by  some  external  impression.  I  may  feel 
something,  I  may  hear  something,  I  may 
see  something,  and  by  this  the  fibers  and 
cells  may  be  stimulated  and  thus  caused  to 
do  their  work,  yet  all  that  is  but  the  foreign 
substance  that  presses  the  key  of  the  piano. 
It  is  possible  for  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  to 
close  every  avenue  through  which  any 
sense  impression  can  come,  and  by  the  ac- 
tion, not  of  that  which  is  without,  but  of 
something  solely  from  within,  stimulate 
these  nerves  and  fibers  out  of  which  thought 
and  action  come.  Aye,  it  is  in  such  mo- 
ments as  these,  when  with  the  external 
world  shut  entirely  out  and  every  avenue 
along  which  external  impressions  can  come 
effectually  closed,  that  the  loftiest  and  the 
sublimest  thoughts  come  as  it  were  like  an 
inspiration.  Granted  that  the  cerebral 
keys  are  stimulated  by  external  impres- 
sions, then  I  ask,  What  stimulated  .4hem 
when  no  external  impression  was  present? 
For,  mark  you,  these  keys  must  be  stimu- 
lated, and  without  a  stimulus  neither  phys- 
ical nor  mental  action  can  result. 

You  may  have  tone  by  permitting  the 
foreign  substance  to  fall  upon  the  key  of 
the  piano,  but  you  cannot  have  melody. 
For  the  soul-stirring  melodies  of  a  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  the  keys  must  be  swept  by 
the  fingers  of  an  intelligent  musician.  So, 
likewise,  you  may  have  action,  physical  and 
mental,  as  the  result  of  external  impres- 
sions affecting  the  keys  of  fiber  and  celL 
For,  observe  that  anything  that  causes 
them  to  act,  also  causes  them  to  perform 
their  special  functions.  But  consecutive, 
intelligent,  profound  thought,  you  can  have 
alone  as  the  keys  in  the  brain  are  touched 
by  an  intelligent  musician.  You  perceive 
that  we  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with 
our  former  question,  namely.  Is  there 
something  that  plays  on  the  fibers  and  cells 
of  the  brain  as  the  musician  does  on  the  in- 
strument? You  will  all  a^ee  with  me 
when  I  affirm  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
direct  our  thoughts,  but  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  that  admission  is  of  immense  con- 
sequence here. 

You  say  that  a  man  is  responsible  for 
his  thoughts,  and  all  the  world  agrees  with 
you  in  the  assertion.  We  can  think  of 
what  we  choose.  By  the  operation  of  our 
wills  we  can  concentrate  our  recollection 
upon  a  certain  event  and  search  out  its  de- 
tails, alonpr  with  all  its  collaterial  circum- 
stances, to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
But  if  we  can  think  of  what  we  choose, 
then  it  also  follows  that  we  can  bring  into 
operation  any  group  of  fibers  and  cells 
according  as  we  wish.  For  illustration: 
if  I  wish  to  think  of  some  fact  connected 
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with  the  Greek  lang^uage,  I  must  use  a  cer- 
tain group  of  fibers  and  cells.  If  I  turn  my 
attention  to  music,  I  bring  that  particular 
gioup  into  operation  which  is  the  store- 
house of  my  knowledge  of  music;  and  so 
on.  The  fact,  then,  that  we  can  think  of 
what  we  choose,  proves  that  we  have 
power  to  set  any  group  into  action;  {or 
without  their  action  we  cannot  think.  And 
now  I  ask  again  the  question,  Is  there 
something  within  that  plays  on  the  fibers 
and  cells  as  the  musician  does  on  the  instru- 
ment? It  is  self-evident  that  the  key  on 
the  instrument  yonder  cannot  depress  it- 
self. There  is  something  to  depress  it, 
or  there  can  be  no  sound.  But  if  the  key 
of  the  instrument  cannot  depress  itself,  but 
needs  the  finger  of  the  musician  to  produce 
from  it  its  tone,  so  neither  can  the  keys  of 
fiber  and  cell  depress  themselves.  They 
also  need  the  finger  of  the  intelligent  musi- 
cian. What  you  may  call  this  invisible 
musician  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
You  may  call  it  the  soul,  you  may  call  it 
the  ego;  but  that  such  an  agent  is  present 
IS  beyond  question.  For  if  melody  proves 
the  presence  of  a  musician  to  touch  the 
keys  that  are  in  harmony,  then  thought 
proves  the  presence  of  a  musician  to  touch 
the  cerebral  keys  that  also  are  in  harmony. 
And  if  melody  proves  that  the  keys  of  the 
piano  are  touched,  so  does  thought  prove 
that  there  is  something  that  plays  on  the 
brain  as  the  musician  does  on  the  instru- 
ment There  is  then  something  that  de- 
presses the  fiber  and  cell  keys  of  the  brain. 

But  what  now  is  this  something?  My 
friends,  to  speak  of  this  agent  that  stimu- 
lates the  cerebral  groups  as  a  material 
something,  a  farce  analogous  to  electricity, 
is  nothing  short  of  downright  foolishness. 
To  assume  that  position  is  to  betray  a  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  two  facts,  either  of 
which  is  fatal  to  such  a  hypothesis. 

First,  The  nerves  are  without  insulation. 
For  this  reason  they  afford  no  conduction 
for  the  electric  curents,  and  experiment 
has  proved  that  electricity  applied  to  them, 
instead  of  following  along  their  course,  dis- 
tributes itself  throughout  the  body. 

Secondly,  This  stimulus  acts  as  no  mode, 
or  form,  or  mood  of  physical  force  acts. 
From  these  facts  it  follows  that  that  some- 
thing by  which  the  stimulus  is  given,  can- 
not be  a  material  something. 

But  we  may  go  one  step  further,  and 
aflSrm  that  that  something  is  intelligent. 
As  the  musician  selects  those  keys  which 
are  in  harmony,  so  does  this  something  use 
one  group  in  preference  to  another  in  voli- 
tional thought.  This  something  therefore 
exercises  choice.  I  ask  now  the  meta- 
physician. What  is  the  highest  attribute 
of   an    intelligent    being?       He    answers. 


Choice;  the  power  to  choose  one  thing  in 
preference  to  another,  the  ability  to  weigh 
and  decide  in  favor  of  one  thing  over 
against  another.  But  if  choice  is  an  attri- 
bute of  intelligence,  then  is  this  invisible 
something,  this  unseen  musician,  intelligent. 
We  have  then  two  facts  which  are  scien- 
tifically certain: 

First,  There  is  something  that  plays  on 
the  fibers  and  cells  of  the  brain,  as  the 
musician  does  on  the  instrument. 

Secondly,  That  something  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  musician  is  inteligent. 

But  if  there  is  an  invisible,  intelligent 
something  that  plays  on  the  fibers  and  cells 
of  the  brain,  as  the  musician  does  on  the 
instrument,  then  that  something  must  be 
independent  of  those  fibers  and  cells,  as  the 
musician  is  independent  of  the  instrument 

Standing,  then,  upon  those  two  proposi- 
tions, first,  that  there  is  something  that 
plays  on  the  fibers  and  cells  of  the  brain 
as  the  musician  does  on  the  instrument, 
second,  that  that  something  is  intelligent,  I 
can  look  through  the  clouds  which  are  soon 
to  encircle  me  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
beyond. 

What  though  I  shall  drop  my  body  as  I 
enter  the  shadow?  I  shall  drop  it  as  the 
butterfly  drops  the  chysalis.  If  the  soul 
plays  on  the  fibers  and  cells  of  the  brain  as 
the  musician  does  on  the  instrument,  then 
it  must  be  independent  of  them  as  the 
musician  is  independent  of  the  instrument. 
And  if  the  destruction  of  the  instrument 
cannot  be  the  destruction  of  the  musician, 
because  he  is  independent  of  the  instru- 
ment, then  the  destruction  of  the  body  is 
not  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  because  it 
is  independent  of  the  body. 

"The  world  recedes!    it  disappears! 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes ! — ^my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!    I  mount!   I  fly! 
O,  grave!   where  is  thy  victory? 
O,  death!  where  is  thy  sting? 


WHISKEY— THAT'S  ALL. 


All?   Why,  no!    there's  a  great  deal  more; 
There's  an  arm  that's  weak  and  heart  that's 

sore ; 
There's  a  home  that's  filled  with  grief  and  woe. 
And  a  wife  that  is  felled  with  a  savage  blow. 

All?   Why,  no!   there's  a  job  that's  lost 
There's  an  empty  purse  that  can  meet  no  cost ; 
There's  a  watch  to  pawn  and  a  chair  to  sell ; 
There's  money  to  borrow  and  thirst  to  quell; 
There's  an  empty  glass  and  a  fight  or  two, 
A  fine  to  pay  and  a  crime  to  rue. 

All?    Why,  no!   There's  a  demon's  curse. 
There's  a  child  abused,  a  wound  to  nurse; 
There's  a  blasted  home,  a  wife  abased 
To  drudging  toil,  life's  joys  erased; 
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There's  a  free  lunch  served  in  the  sample- 
room, 
And  some  chores  to  do  with  a  rag  or  broom; 
There's  the  price  to  beg  for  a  burning  drink, 
And  a  place  to  sleep !  Ah,  stop  and  think  I 

All,  do  you  say?   There  is  half  untold; 
There's  a  heart  grown  sick  and  limbs  grown 

cold; 
There's  a  man  gone  down,  and  a  substitute 
That  is  half  a  fiend  and  half  a  brute; 
There's  a  place  to  rob  and  a  man  to  kill; 
There's  a  prison-cell  for  a  man  to  fill; 
There's  a  conscience  seared  with  wild  remorse, 
And  a  grave  now  digging  for  a  pauper  corpse ; 
There's  a  speedy  tnal,  a  verdict  read, 
And  a  wife  thai  weeps  as  the  doom  is  said; 
A  curse  and  prayer  while  the  gallows  fall, 
And  as  for  your  whiskey,  why— that's  all  ! 

The  Vanguard. 


INFLUENCE. 


BY  JENNIE  DAVY. 


INFLUENCE,--what  is  it?  An  impalp- 
able something,  which  we  can  no  more 
seize  than  we  can  seize  the  mist  that  rises 
from  the  river;  but  which  folds  us  round, 
and  wraps  us  in,  and  takes  away  our  wilL 
The  tides  of  influence  flow  like  those  great 
ocean  currents  which  make  a  complete  cir- 
cle around  the  earth.  Each  falling  rain- 
drop soaks  into  the  ground,  seeking  its 
way  to  some  tiny  rivulet,  and  from  here 
to  the  mighty  ocean.  So  each  thoup^ht  and 
feeling,  no  matter  how  trivial,  gets  into  the 
stream  of  influence  and  either  purifies  or 
discolors  it,  giving  either  the  light  of 
heaven,  or  the  dareness  of  despair.  No 
matter  how  obscure  the  life  may  be,  it  still 
exerts  an  influence.  We  occasionally  meet 
a  person  whose  presence  alone  seems  a 
beautiful  benediction.  Such  a  one  is  filled 
with  earnestness,  which  is  the  pure  gold  of 
character. 

In  no  way  can  we  affect  others  so  power- 
fully as  by  being  in  earnest, — but  alas,  how 
few  earnest  people  there  are  in  the  world. 
An  aimless,  purposeless  life  can  only  exert 
influence  of  an  unwholesome  kind.  In- 
fluence is  just  as  long  and  just  as  broad  as 
the  heart  from  which  it  springs.  Thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  have  been 
spoiled  who  might  have  been  ennobled  had 
the  right  influence  been  brought  to  bear 
through  cultured,  refined  teachers  y^ho 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  able  to  repress  envy  and 
jealousy  and  injustice  and  suspicion  in  the 
hold  they  have  in  our  human  natures. 

The  pure  spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher 
can  throw  upon  a  school  room  a  mild  and 
peaceable  reflection.  It  is  difficult,  yes  im- 
possible, to  explain  this  influence;  it  is 
simply  the  unconscious  effect  produced  by 


the  person  that  does  not  lie — ^the  life  that 
rings  true.  The  simplest  communion  with 
such  lives  becomes  sacramental;  such  in- 
fluence goes  on  and  on,  ennobling  all  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact.  The  soul  of 
the  real  teacher  is  charged  with  truth,  the 
secret  of  his  might  is  personal.  He  gives 
off  in  electric  sparks  to  whoever  comes 
within  his  presence.  Every  particle  of  his 
body  is  filled  with  spirit  and  his  mere  silent 
presence  is  a  joy  to  the  school,  because  his 
nature  has  been  enriched  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  love.  The  influence  of  such 
teachers  remains  forever  with  their  pupils. 
They  enter  into  their  thought,  and  touch 
the  very  foundation  of  their  feelings,  thus 
contributing  to  the  formations  of  their 
ideals.     Life  is  ever  a  question  of  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  teach- 
ers, or  rather  school-keepers,  who  had  a 
genius  for  stirring  up  the  irritable  feelings 
of  pupils;  persons  whose  contact  was  dis* 
agreeable.  These  crude  uncultivated  per- 
sons have  their  distinct,  and  far-reaching^ 
influence  that  spreads  and  spreads  until  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  breaks  out  in  the 
school.  How  appalling  is  this  influence! 
Then  it  is  that  tacit  strife  and  rivalry,  and 
the  underplay  of  little  mean  jealousies 
make  themselves  felt.  It  is  surprising  the 
amount  of  weakness  there  is  in  all  of  us; 
and  a  campaign  of  moral  education  in  our 
public  schools  is  necessary. 

The  nersonal  and  private  morality  of  a 
teacher  should  be  unquestionable.  This 
twentieth  century  must  have  teachers  who 
live  the  Ten  Comtnatutments  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  Our  schools  must  teach  that 
the  best  of  greatness  is  goodness.  When 
teachers  can  make  pupils  think— -think  for 
themselves,  arousing  in  them  high  hopes 
and  high  aims,  then  are  we  raised  to  our 
highest  potency,  then  will  our  public 
schools  govern  the  world.  O,  for  an  in- 
fluence that  teaches, 

"  Fame  is  what  we  have  taken. 
Character's  what  we  give; 
When  to  this  truth  we  waken 
Then  we  begin  to  live." 

Western  School  Journal, 


COLLEGE  OF  HORSE  SENSE. 


REV.   DR.   W.   A.   BARTLETT. 


I^HE  increasing  number  of  students  in 
our  preparatory  schools  and  colle^^ 
is  not  a  good  sign.  It  means  the  great  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  this  country,  so  that  it 
is  considered  the  proper  thing  to  send 
the  boy  or  girl  to  college  or  university.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  millionaire 
would  endow  a  college  of  good  horse  sense. 
Many  boys  whose  parents  have  money  go 
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from  one  artificial  life  to  another.  They 
have  never  learned  to  do  one  really  useful 
piece  of  work  at  home,  and  many  of  our 
schools  appear  to  be  arranged  to  carry  on 
this  condition  of  weakness. 

In  the  old  days  when  colleges  were 
smaller  the  professors  themselves  taught  the 
majority  of  the  students.  These  sturdy 
men  sometimes  spent  half  an  hour  in  giv- 
ing a  strong  word  out  of  their  own  experi- 
ence. They  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  up  in  a 
cane  rush  or  go  to  a  student's  room  at 
night  to  see  why  he  was  breaking  up  the 
furniture. 

In  the  days  when  Daniel  Webster  went 
to  college  they  made  great  men  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  other  great  men — men 
who  on  meager  salaries,  but  with  minds 
rich  with  varied  experiences,  were  capable 
of  giving  that  which  far  exceeds  mere  tech- 
nical training.  They  were  mostly  men  of 
definite  religious  experience,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  old  fogies  now.  But  the  stu- 
dents who  came  under  their  influence  knew 
something  more  than  books  when  they 
graduated.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
only  the  fellows  who  have  to  make  their 
way  should  go  to  college.  That  is  the  as- 
surance of  their  desire  to  have  an  educa- 
tion. Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  went  to  the  school  of 
horse  sense. — Public  School  Journal. 


MRS.  ZIEGLER'S  BENEFACTION. 


Mrs.  William  Ziegler,  widow  of  the 
Arctic  explorer  who  left  a  large  estate,  will 
hegin  the  publication  in  two  months,  of  a 
magazine  for  the  blind.  It  will  be  printed 
in  raised  characters,  which  can  be  read 
with  the  touch  of  their  fingers,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  the  blind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  magazine  will  contain  up-to-date 
news  matter,  an  industrial  department  in 
which  the  blind  will  be  told  of  lines  of  work 
in  which  they  can  engage;  a  correspon- 
dence department  for  the  publication  of 
letters  from  the  blind  which  will  be  in- 
structive, and  other  interesting  matter. 

There  are  about  70,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  last 
census,  taken  six  years  ago.  Although  the 
blind  are  generally  quick  of  mind  and  anx- 
ious to  improve  and  employ  their  intellects, 
little  literature  has  been  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  few  books  that  have  been  translated 
into  blind  type  are  so  expensive  that  few 
can  purchase  them.  For  instance,  "  Ben 
Hur,"  which  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar  in 
department  stores,  costs  $10.50  printed  in 
blind  type. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  who  has  many  ideas 


on  the  subject,  will  carry  them  out  at  Mrs. 
Ziegler's  expense. 

It  is  difficult  for  Mr.  Holmes  to  obtain 
the  names  of  blind  persons.  He  asks  that 
any  one  knowing  a  blind  person  will  send 
the  name  and  address  to  him  at  his  office. 
No.  193 1  Broadway,  New  York.  They 
should  state  what  type  is  read,  whether 
"New  York  Point"  or  "Braille."  The 
magazine  will  probably  be  published  in 
both  types.  To  the  blind  who  cannot  read, 
the  alphabet  will  be  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Blind  labor  will  be  employed  as  far  as 
possible  in  publishing  the  ma^i^zine.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  use  very  thick  paper, 
as  the  blind  characters  consist  of  dots  and 
dashes  made  on  a  metal  plate  and  repro- 
duced on  the  paper.  The  magazine  will 
have  fifty  pages  of  reading  matter.  The 
publication  will  be  known  as  "  The  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind."  Mr.  Holmes 
estimates  that  it  will  cost  two  dollars  a 
year  to  supply  each  subscriber. — The 
Presbyterian. 


EARLY  SCHOOL  DAYS. 


BY  GEORGE  B.  GRIFFITH. 


I  WELL  remember  the  old  log  school - 
house,  standing  back  from  the  two 
roads  which  crossed  each  other,  with  the 
creepers  twining  over  the  face  of  it,  and 
the  branches  of  an  elm  interlacing  above 
it.  The  robins  had  nested  in  the  crevices 
under  the  roof  for  so  long  that  they  had 
forgotten  when  they  had  known  any  other 
home.  There  was  no  fence,  no  yard  about 
it,  only  a  strip  of  hard-trodden  ground  be- 
fore the  door.  The  playground  extended 
along  the  middle  of  the  roads  as  far  as  we 
had  time  to  go,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal 
farther.  Behind  the  schoolhouse  was  a 
field,  enclosed  by  a  zigzag  fence.  This 
came  up  to  opposite  comers  of  the  house, 
the  walls  of  which  completed  the  inclosure, 
and  made  a  saving  of  rails.  There  was  a 
little  stile,  however,  in  one  part  of  the 
field  by  which  some  of  us  made  a  short  cut, 
and  over  it,  years  and  years  ago,  bare- 
footed boys  and  sunbonneted  girls  lightly 
vaulted  or  climbed. 

The  door  was  fastened  on  the  outside 
with  a  padlock.  When  the  boy  whose  turn 
it  was  to  build  the  fire  forgot  the  key,  it 
was  customary  to  place  a  convenient  rail 
to  one  of  the  windows,  and  by  its  assistance 
gain  admittance  to  the  schoolroom.  The 
windows  were  placed  high,  to  prevent 
school  children  from  within  looking  out, 
and  roeues  without  from  getting  in.  The 
long  desk  extended  around  three  sides  of 
the  room,  sloping  from  a  level  slip  against 
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the  wall,  and  supported  by  oegs  or  props. 
The  narrow  edge  served  as  the  back  to  the 
pupils'  seats  when  their  faces  were  turned 
towards  the  center  of  the  room.  When  a 
scholar  wished  to  turn  the  other  way  he 
lifted  his  legs,  made  a  pivot  of  his  spinal 
column,  whirled  about  on  the  bench — to 
which  his  trousers  assisted  in  giving  a 
notable  polish— dropped  his  lower  extremi- 
ties under  the  desk,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  studies  with  his  face 
towards  the  walls.  The  little  fellows  sat 
all  the  day  long  with  feet  dangling  from 
the  high,  hard  benches. 

Before  the  bench  was  a  narrow  passage 
up  the  room,  just  wide  enough  for  a  file  of 
pupils  to  pass  through;  and  still  inside  that 
was  a  low  bench  for  a  part  of  the  littlest 
ones,  extending,  like  the  other,  round  three 
sides  of  the  room,  except  where  ^  passage 
was  cut  through  it  midway  for  the  use  of 
those  occupying  the  seats  behind  it.  This 
low  bench  was  convenient  for  the  big  boys 
behind  to  rest  their  feet  upon — too  much  so 
sometimes  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
youngest  pupils.  It  was  considered  a  point 
of  discipline  in  those  days  not  to  permit  the 
big  boys  to  annoy  the  small  ones  in  that 
way. 

All  this  woodwork  was  of  soft  pine  or 
basswood,  which  offered  tempting  facili- 
ties to  youthful  artists  for  practice  with 
their  jack-knives.  There  was  hardly  a 
square  foot  of  bench  or  desk  in  which  some 
ingenious  blade  had  not  hollowed  out  an 
imaginary  canoe,  or  carved  coarse  images 
of  tomahawk,  horses  and  canal  boats — not 
to  mention  fox-and-geese  boards,  miniature 
river  basins  for  the  ink  to  run  in,  and 
many  a  hack  and  cut  made  in  the  mere 
effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  without 
any  apparent  design. 

The  plaster  and  whitewash  covering  of 
the  hewed  logs  was  well  spotted  with  paper 
wads  fired  at  innocent  flies  or  imaginary 
targets  by  mischievous  youths.    The  black- 
board  consisted   of   one   piece   of   painted 
board  nailed  to  the  wall.    The  scholar  who 
came  early  always  had  something  to  scrawl 
on  it     If  not  abusing  their  fellows,  or  the 
master,  they  complained  of  their  work  in 
imperfectly  spelled  and  recklessly  punctu- 
ated poetry,  something  like  the  following: 
"  Multiply  cation,  Is  vexation 
division,  Is,  as,  Bad, 
the  rod  of,  3,  It,  pusles,  Me 
And  practis.  Makes,  me,  Mad." 

A  new  schoolmaster  was  always  a  great 
curiosity.  His  first  day  was  a  hard  one. 
The  scholars  had  come  to  regard  the  whole 
world  as  divided  into  two  classes — the  mas- 
ter on  the  one  side  representing  lawful  au- 
thority, and  skilled  in  the  use  of  beech  and 
birch,  and  they  on  the  other  in  a  state  of 
chronic    rebellion.     The    schoolhouse    was 


sure  to  be  well  filled.  Grown  men  and 
women  had  made  a  fresh  start.  A  knot  of 
big  boys  stood  outside  to  see  the  new  mas- 
ter come  down  the  road.  Inside  there  was 
talking,  laughing,  drumming,  playing,  and 
miscellaneous  confusion.  Some  of  the  big 
girls  were  "hooking"  mits;  while  others 
could  not  get  their  eyes  off  the  first  page  of 
their  new  books.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
hush.  The  new  master  had  arrived.  The 
boys  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden  need  of  fresh 
air,  and  rushed  out  to  enjoy  it.  Gathering 
in  a  group  a  few  rods  from  the  schoolhouse 
they  discussed  the  personal  appearance  and 
probable  thrashing  ability  of  their  new 
goverinor.  A  rap-tap-tap  on  the  desk  or 
door  brought  the  school  to  order. 

The  forenoon  was  mostly  taken  up  in 
arrangfing  classes.  This  was  no  easy  task, 
as  the  school  contained  pupils  of  every  age 
and  degree,  from  the  six-year-old,  learning 
his  letters,  up  to  the  big  boy  and  girl  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  at  page  205  in  the 
large  arithmetic.  To  add  to  the  teacher's 
perplexity,  pupils  who  should  have  been  in 
the  same  class  had  in  many  cases  brought 
different  books,  which  "their  folks"  ex- 
pected them  to  use,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  new  ones. 

"  Who's  brought  geographies  ?"  the 
schoolmaster  called  out.  All  those  who 
intend  to  study  geography  this  winter  will 
step  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor." 

About  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  of  various 
ages — some  bright  and  alert,  others  dull- 
looking,  careless  and  slouching— usually 
obeyed  this  summons,  and  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  line,  toeing  a  chalk  mark  before 
the  stove.  A  few  had  complete  books  or 
atlases,  others  torn  books,  and  some  no 
books  at  all. 

"How  far  have  you  studied?"  said  the 
master,  addressing  one  of  the  large  girls. 

"  I've  been  through  my  book  once,"  she 
replied. 

"What  is  this?  You'll  have  to  g«t  a 
new  one ;  you  can't  expect  to  get  on  with  a 
piece  of  a  book." 

"  There  are  only  twenty-two  pages  of  my 
book  gone,"  said  the  pupil  thus  addressed 
"The  baby  tore  them  out,  and  our  folks 
said  I  needn't  begin  to  studv  it  till  the  others 
got  up  to  page  twenty-three,  then  I  could 
pitch  in." 

"You've  no  book  at  all,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, passing  on  to  another. 

"  Ma  said  she  thought  I  could  look  over 
with  some  other  boy  till  she  could  get 
money  to  buy  one,"  was  the  answer,  with 
a  hanging  head. 

When  the  geography  class  was  organized 
the  spelling  class  fell  into  line,  and  the 
winter  school  began. 

One  bright  morning  in  August — the  time 
of  the  summer  term — the  old  school-house 
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assumed  a  jaunty  expression,  ill-suited  to 
its  scarred  visage;  it  suggested  a  decrepit 
old  man  reaching  backward  with  one  hand 
to  grasp  the  pleasures  of  boyhood  while 
the  other  touched  the  latch-string  of  im- 
mortality's door. 

The  birds  sang  low,  the  soft  splash  of 
the  brook  came  faintly;  the  drip,  drip  of 
the  sweet  spring  water  ran  an  undertone 
with  the  rustling  leaves.  Above  all  there 
was  borne  the  sound  of  voices,  subdued 
and  tremulous  in  tender  minor  tones.  The 
children  were  coming  back  to  school. 
They  came  by  twos  and  threes  and  climbed 
over  the  old  stile  in  the  back  field  with  a 
slowness  and  weakness  not  of  childhood. 
They  greeted  one  another  and  after  a  while 
stepped  softly  over  the  worn  door-sill. 
They  sat  on  the  benches  which  were  as 
they  knew  them  forty  or  more  years  ago. 
The  master  who  ferruled  them  in  those 
good  old  days  took  his  place  behind  the 
desk,  and  the  "old  school,"  a  quaint  Con- 
necticut reunion,  was  begun.  The  master's 
hand  trembled  as  he  unfolded  the  yellow 
roll-call.  His  voice  faltered  as  he  called 
the  first  name:  "  Americus  Knight."  A 
white-haired  man  from  the  back  row  an- 
swered clearly,  "here."  Yet  even  as  he 
spoke  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  there 
on  the  battered  desk  was  a  roughly  carved 
heart,  holding  the  initials  of  his  boyish 
love.  Through  young  manhood  and  golden 
middle  life  she  has  been  his  help  and  now 
— "  absent,"  he  answered  low  to  her  name. 
There  were  eyes  cast  down  and  a  stray 
sunbeam  lighted  up  precious  dew-drops  of 
sympathy  on  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"  Hezekiah  Towne." 

But  Hezekiah  was  absent.  A  while  be- 
fore there  had  come  to  him  a  messenger 
from  a  far-off  country  with  promises  of 
peace  and  rest  and  joy;  and  so  Hezekiah, 
who  had  grown  weary  of  unrecognized 
abilities  and  unrecompensed  labor,  followed 
willingly. 

"  Kitty  May,"  the  master  read. 

*'  Present,"  a  sweet,  quavering  voice  re- 
plied, "  present,  bless  the  Lord  for  his  mer- 
cies, but  William  he's  went  where  school 
keeps  alius." 

"  George  Hooper,"  and  the  master's  own 
voice  added :  "  Absent  forever  more."  The 
silvery  head  bowed  on  the  desk;  as  the 
next  name  was  tremblingly  uttered  for 
from  among  the  old  fashioned  flowers  he 
had  culled  this  the  fairest  for  himself: 
*'  Sunie  Todd."— Ah,  while  yet  the  day  of 
youth  and  love  lay  on  them  both,  she  had 
yielded  her  sweetness  for  celestial  growth. 

Through  the  long  record  the  master 
read  slowly.  Sometimes  there  were  smiles 
at  some  memory,  but  oftener  tears;  and 
now  these  faded,  wrinkled  children  sat 
waiting  for  the  final  roll-call.     The  dulled 


ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  first  foot- 
fall of  the  one  trustee.  The  truants  came 
lagging  in. 

The  old  master  grew  strangely  white. 
His  lips  quivered  and  looked  drawn.  The 
eyes  gazed  upward,  seeing  through  the 
rifted  sunlight  into  the  peace  beyond. 

The  pupils  drew  near  to  witness  the  ex- 
planation of  death's  problem.  Presently 
the  drawn  face  became  calm;  the  eyes 
filled  with  the  glory  of  life's  sunset;  the 
lips  parted,  and  the  master,  standing  on  the 
boundary  line  between  yesterdav  and  for- 
ever, linked  them  together  by  the  sorrow- 
ing present. 

"  First  class  in  addition,"  he  called ; 
"  One  here  plus  many  there  equals  what  ?" 
He  waited  with  the  old-time  patience,  then 
gently  gave  the  answer :  "  Joy  is  the  result, 
my  child;  perfect  joy  in  the  heavens." 
"  Second  class  in  division." 
No  one  stirred.  A  bird  flew  in  at  the 
open  window  while  the  withered  hands 
tightly  clasped  each  other.  It  circled 
about  and  lighted  on  the  old  man's  arm. 
"  Take  one  from  among  you  and  what  is 
the  result?"  Then  without  a  pause;  "A 
little  while  to  wait — ^just  a  little  while;  a 
little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep." 

"First  class  in  reading."  But  the  mas- 
ter held  the  book  himself.  He  read  by 
faith,  God  bless  him !  "  Come  unto  me,  ye 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  The  white  lips  murmured,  "  rest, 
dear  rest!" 

A  sigh,  and  the  "  old  school "  was  dis- 
missed. The  master  had  resigned  for  a 
place  where  there  is  no  truancy,  no  failure 
in  lessons,  no  tardiness.  The  pupils  came 
down  the  well  worn  path  to  meet  him  with 
welcoming  hands  and  youthful  step. 

Some  yet  await  the  calling  of  their 
names,  but  they  will  not  wait  long,  for 
every  day  some  one  whispers  "  Good  morn- 
ing," to  the  Master.  Every  sunset  finds 
some  pupil's  lessons  over;  some  new  begin- 
ner in  the  A-B-C  of  heavenly  lore.  The 
bird  flew  from  the  master's  arm,  and, 
perching  in  the  elm,  trilled  of  love  and  rest 
and  eternal  youth. 

"When  life's  probation  task  is  o'er, 
We  have  a  nobler  strength  in  heaven." 


GRANT  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 


Last  spring  "The  Defender"  printed  a 
very  remarkable  page  interview  with 
Brigadier-General  Frederick  D.  Grant, 
dealing  with  the  temperance  question. 
Throughout  the  interview  General  Grant 
expressed  himself  with  great  vigor,  and 
condemned  in  toto  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks.     His  words  were  so  uncompromis- 
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ing,  and,  indeed,  even  violent  in  their  hos- 
tility to  strong  drink,  that  before  quoting 
them  the  "Christian  Endeavor  World" 
wished  to  make  sure  that  the  reporter  had 
not  unconsciously  colored  them,  and  sent 
to  General  Grant  a  copy  of  the  interview, 
asking  him  to  confirm  its  accuracy.  This 
he  did  promptly,  noting  on  the  paper  only 
two  unimportant  errors.  The  "  World " 
says: 

These  words  of  the  strong  son  of  the 
greatest  general  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
who  is  himself  the  commander  of  the  East- 
em  Department  of  our  army,  should  be 
set  before  every  young  man  in  America. 
We  quote  perhaps  half  of  his  forcible  utter- 
ances : — 

"  Tell  the  young  man  that  General  Grant 
does  not  drink  a  drop  of  liquor — has  not 
for  eighteen  years — ^because  he  is  afraid  to 
drink  it. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  at 
West  Point,  I  was  made  a  pet  because  of 
the  greatness  of  my  father.  I  was  given 
every  opporttmity  to  drink,  and  I  did  drink 
— some.  As  I  got  older  and  mixed  with 
men,  war-scarred  veterans  who  fought 
with  my  father  would  come  up,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  ask  me  to  celebrate 
with  them  the  glory  of  past  events,  and  I 
did — some.  Then,  when  I  was  made  Minis- 
ter to  Austria,  the  customs  of  the  country 
and  my  official  position  almost  compelled 
me  to  drink,  always.  I  tried  to  drink  with 
extreme  moderation,  because  I  knew  that 
alcohol  is  the  worst  poison  a  man  can  take 
into  his  system:  but  I  found  out  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  drink  moderately.  I  could 
not  say,  when  drink  was  placed  before 
me,  *  No,  I  drink  only  in  the  morning,'  or 
at  certain  hours.  The  fact  that  I  indulged 
at  all  compelled  me  to  drink  on  every  occa- 
sion, or  be  absurd.  For  that  reason,  be- 
cause moderate  drinking  is  an  impossibilitv, 
I  became  an  absolute  teetotalar — ^a  crank, 
if  you  please.  When  a  man  can  say,  *  I 
never  drink,'  he  never  has  to  drink,  is 
never  urged  to  drink,  never  offends  by  not 
drinking.    At  least,  that  is  my  experience, 

"  Drink  is  the  greatest  curse,  because 
practically  all  crime  and  all  disaster  are 
the  result  of  it.  Nearly  every  great 
calamity  in  the  country,  barring  accidents 
of  nature,  is  due  to  drink.  There's  a  rail- 
road accident;  say,  twenty  people  killed. 
Some  man  had  a  case  of  nerves  or  went  to 
sleep;  and  I  wager  that,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  an  empty  flask  could  be  found  near 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  Ninety-five  per 
cent. — I  will  make  it  no  less — ^ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  desertions  and  acts  of  lawless- 
ness in  the  army  is  due  to  drink.  Vice  is 
simply  drink  in  another  form.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  saloon  completely  divorced  from 


the  *  white-slave  traffic,'  or  a  house  of  in- 
famy without  a  bar? 

"If  I  could,  by  offering  my  body  as  a 
sacrifice,  free  this  country  from  this  fell 
cancer,  the  demon  drink,  I'd  thank  the 
Almighty  for  the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

"  If  I  had  the  greatest  appointive  powers 
in  the  country,  no  man  would  get  even  the 
smallest  appointment  from  me  unless  he 
showed  proof  of  his  absolute  teetotalism. 
As  it  is,  my  own  appointees,  the  members 
of  my  staff,  not  one  of  them  touches  a 
drop.    They  know  better." 

When  a  man  of  so  great  courage  and 
ability,  a  soldier  so  high  in  rank,  pro- 
claims himself  a  teetotaler,  and  gives  as  his 
reason  that  he  is  afraid  to  drink,  how 
dastardly  is  the  sneer  of  the  tempter: 
"  Drink  moderately,  and  be  a  man.  It's 
only  the  weakling  that  doesn't  know  when 
to  stop !" 

NEED  OF  RETIREMENT  FUND.* 


EMMA  THOMAS  TINDAL. 


President  Roosevelt  has  stated  of  our 
public  schools:  "They  are  educational 
centres  for  the  mass  of  our  people;  they 
are  factories  of  American  citizenship." 
Who  disputes  his  statement?  Neither  you 
nor  I;  for  every  educator  knows  that  more 
to  our  fair  commonwealth  than  gold  or 
gain  is  the  cunning  hand  and  the  cultured 
brain  of  our  rising  generation.  More  to 
her  than  wealth  or  power  is  the  "  common 
ideal,  the  common  training  furnished  the 
mixed  people  who  are  here  fused  into  one 
nationality."  The  child  is  the  centre  of  the 
sqhool  system.  The  community  consents 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Why? 
Not  that  the  teacher  earn  a  livelihood,  but 
that  the  child  be  educated.  The  state  ap- 
propriates its  money  for  school  purposes. 
Why?  Not  that  the  teacher  be  protected, 
but  that  the  child  be  guarded,  that  the  state 
itself  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated;  for 
it  recognizes  the  fact  that  good  school  citi- 
zenship is  the  stepping-stone  to  good  state 
citizenship,  and  our  schools  will  never  do 
what  is  expected  of  them  until  we  work 
"  with  the  child,  for  the  child,  through  the 
child,"  instilling  into  heart  and  soul  the 
spirit  of  loving  service  to  the  state  or  na- 
tion. Our  schools  will  never  attain  unto 
this  end  until  all  vital  questions  pertaining 
to  school  welfare  and  school  management 
be  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  child ; 
and  the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of 

* "  Philadelphia's  Need  of  a  Retirement 
Fund."  By  Mrs.  Emma  Thomas  Tindal,  Prin- 
cipal of  tne  Levering  Consolidated  School, 
Philadelphia. 
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a  retirement  fund  must  be  subject  to  this 
test.  To  my  mind  the  paramount  question 
is,  who  is  the  ^eatest  beneficiary?  And 
the  only  excuse  for  asking  for  a  retirement 
fund  is  that  the  child  and  the  community 
will  be  benefited  by  it. 

Does  Philadelphia  need  a  retirement  fund 
when  the  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Aid  Asso- 
ciation are  providing  for  92  disabled  teach- 
ers— when  the  Lewis  Elkin  Fund  is  caring 
for  144 — the  maximum  number  that  it  can 
carry?  Statistics  prove  that  at  present  221 
teachers  are  in  the  field  who  have  taught 
between  36  and  56  years;  223  more  have 
taught  between  31  and  36  years;  another 
221,  between  26  and  31  years;  making  a 
total  of  665  teachers  who  have  taught  be- 
tween 26  and  56  years;  1036  have  taught 
between  20  and  56  years.  Many  of  these 
teachers  are  our  most  skilled  workers  and 
arc  giving  service  to-day  the  community 
never  can  and  never  will  repay.  Others 
have  given  of  their  best  until  their  best  has 
departed  from  them.  Will  it  be  unfair  to 
assume  that  of  the  1036  teachers  who  have 
taught  between  20  and  56  years,  100  are 
staggering  under  a  load  too  heavy  for  phy- 
sical strength  and  waning  power?  What! 
only  100  out  of  4,000?  The  proportion 
seems  small,  but  remember,  the  Elkin  Fund 
has  recently  taken  care  of  144  and,  after 
all,  who  can  estimate  the  work  of  100  teach- 
ers? Each  teacher  cares,  per  annum,  for 
from  40  to  50  pupils,  hence  100  disabled 
teachers  means  4,000  to  5,000  pupils  affected 
per  year;  4,000  to  5,000  homes  touched  to- 
day; 4,000  to  5,000  citizens  hurt  in  their 
harmonious  development  for  the  future. 
Add  to  these  one  hundred  older  teachers, 
those  younger  teachers  who  have  been  dis- 
abled through  physical  infirmity;  multiply 
this  number  by  the  40  or  50  per  year  for 
whom  they  are  responsible,  and  we  have 
to-day  in  Philadelphia  an  army  of  children 
deprived  of  their  birthright;  for  every  child 
has  a  right  to  meet  competent,  cultured 
teachers  with  teaching  power  and  activity; 
and  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  commonwealth  such  a  teaching  force. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Retire  these  teach- 
ers? On  what?  He  who  doeth  all  things 
well  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  a 
touch  of  that  sympathy  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin;  and  the  teacher  who  has 
given  a  lifetime  of  faithful  service  has  so 
touched  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  her 
district  that  it  is  almost  an  utter  impos- 
sibility to  retire  her  when  unprovided  for. 

Why  did  she  not  prepare  for  the  rainy 
day?  How  could  she?  Consider  the  sala- 
ries of  the  past ;  remember  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing; and  you  will  not  lose  faith  in  the 
thrift,  prudence  and  foresight  of  our  teach- 
ers.   It  seems   to   me   a   retirement   fund 


under  such  considerations  is  simply  a  de- 
ferred payment  for  faithful  work.  We 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  community  is  in 
honor  bound  to  protect  its  own  interests  by 
maintaining  a  competent,  active  teaching 
force;  but  we  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
"no  large  corps  of  teachers  can  ever  be 
maintained  in  alert  and  vigorous  condition 
without  a  retirement  fund."  It  is  more 
economical,  by  far,  to  retire  disabled  teach- 
ers than  to  maintain  inefficient  ones  at  a 
full  salary,  especially  when  the  child  and 
the  future  of  the  state  or  nation  are  at 
stake ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  will 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  state  and  of  the 
nation  to-morrow.  The  community  will  be 
benefited  by  a  retirement  fund  not  only 
through  the  retiring  of  disabled  teachers, 
but  through  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
active  teaching  force. 

Refinement,  culture,  intelligence  should 
be  the  product  of  the  public  school.  De- 
prive the  teacher  of  the  chance  of  culture 
and  you  deprive  the  child  of  the  result  of 
culture.  This  fact  has  been  especially 
forced  upon  me  through  personal  observa- 
tion. Of  late  years  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  travel  during  the  summer 
months.  No  matter  where  we  have  wan- 
dered— by  mountain  or  by  sea,  by  the 
Pacific  strand  or  on  European  shores,  we 
have  met  New  York  teachers.  When  we 
commented  upon  their  number  and  asked 
the  why,  we  met  this  reply:  "Our  educa- 
tional authorities  encourage  us  to  travel; 
to  attend  educational  gatherings ;  to  broaden 
ourselves  intellectually,  physically,  profes- 
sionally; and  our  pension  fund  permits  us 
to  do  this  thing  and  yet  maintain  prudence." 
Think  you  not  the  culture  and  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  New  York  teacher  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  New  York  child  and  so 
enrich  the  city  and  state  in  the  near  future? 

The  Teachers'  Attitude, — Accepting  the 
advisability  of  a  pension  fund  because  of 
its  vital  importance  to  community  and  child, 
the  financial  question  must  become  the  all- 
important  one;  and  our  Board  of  Education 
will  have  a  problem  to  meet.  But  action  is 
what  is  wanted;  and  no  victory  can  be 
attained  without  contest.  We  have  been 
asked,  "What  is  the  teachers'  attitude 
toward  assisting  in  the  creation  of  such  a 
fund?"  Naturally,  on  this  question  teach- 
ers will  be  divided — for  convenience  we 
may  group  them  into  three  great  classes: 
Those  having  taught  over  20  or  25  years; 
those  having  taught  between  10  and  20  or 
25  years;  and  the  younger  teachers  who 
have  taught  under  10  years— especially 
those  who  have  had  but  five  years',  or  less, 
experience.  Of  the  1063  teachers  who 
have  taught  between  20  and  56  years  prac- 
tically all,  I  believe,  would  welcome  any 
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fair  proposition.  The  650  teachers  who 
have  taught  between  10  and  20  years  would, 
in  all  probability^  deal  with  the  question 
thoughtfully,  accept  the  conclusion  quietly. 
There  might  be  grumbling  to-day;  but 
peace  would  reign  to-morrow.  The  younger 
teachers,  in  all  probability,  would  raise  the 
most  serious  objections;  and  there  is  a  large 
number,  nearly  2,000,  who  have  taught  10 
years  or  less.  Of  this  number,  about  1,100 
have  had  less  than  5  years'  experience. 
Many  of  the  broader-minded  ones  would 
become  willing  helpers,  others  would  not. 
Talk  as  you  may  about  the  teachership  be- 
ing one  great  family  in  which  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak  and  the  weak  should 
encourage  the  strong;  quote  as  you  may 
from  beneficial  authorities,  fraternal  organi- 
zations, etc.,  we  must  face  facts  as  they  are 
and  not  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be.  The 
average  young  woman  enters  the  profession 
without  expecting  to  remsCin  long  in  it;  the 
far-off  future  does  not  affect  her  and  she 
fails  to  see  why  she  should  contribute  to  a 
fund  in  which  she  never  expects  to  par- 
ticipate. Again,  the  i,  2  or  3  per  cent,  de- 
duction from  her  meagre  salary  does  not 
seem  proportionate  to  the  same  percentage 
from  a  larger  salary,  because  she  feels  that 
I,  2  or  3  per  cent,  from  the  necessities  of 
life  means  more  than  the  same  percentage 
irom  the  refinements  of  life.  To  my  mind 
there  is  some  reason  in  her  objections. 
Whether  or  not  a  graded  percentage  would 
make  her  more  enthusiashtic  for  the  scheme 
I  do  not  know. 

Undoubtedly  the  ideal  plan  is  appropria- 
tion from  the  State  or  municipal  treasury, 
or  both;  but  should  our  educational  au- 
thorities take  up  the  great  work  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  for  Philadelphia  teachers,  they 
will  consider  all  sides  of  the  question.  We 
believe  they  will  deal  with  it  fairly, 
honestly,  justly,  remembering  the  claims  of 
community,  of  child,  of  teacher,  and  when 
action  is  taken,  who  doubts  that  the  teacher- 
ship  of  this  great  city  will  rise  as  a  body 
and  join  hands  cheerfully  with  the  authori- 
ties who-  are  furthering  the  movement? 
Why?  The  movement  is  right  and  truth 
is  mighty  and  must  prevail.  A  retirement 
fund  is  best  for  the  community  because: 
first,  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  active 
teaching  force;  second,  it  is  more  econo- 
mical than  holding  disabled  teachers  at  full 
salary;  third,  it  enables  the  state  and  the 
community  to  maintain  a  competent,  active 
force,  able  physically,  professionally,  intel- 
lectually, to  manage  our  public  schools, 
these  factories  of  American  citizenship. 
The  retirement  fund  is  best  for  the  child. 
Why?  It  guarantees  him  his  rights;  for 
every  child  has  a  right  to  meet  competent, 
-cultured  teachers,  with  teaching  power  and 


activity ;  and  a  large  corps  of  such  teachers 
can  never  be  maintained  without  a  retire- 
ment fund.  It  is  best  for  the  teachers. 
Why?  It  enables  them,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice, to  deepen  their  knowledge  and  broaden 
their  culture;  it  protects  them  in  the  days 
when  the  lifetime  of  service  is  past;  and 
as  teachers  it  is  ours  to  instill  day  by  day 
into  hearts  and  souls  the  spirit  of  loving 
service  to  the  state  or  nation,  to  implant 
day  after  day  worthy  ideals;  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  is  a  momentous 
task.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  state  or  nation 
and,  as  our  famous  President  has  said, 
"determining  the  position  America  will 
hold  by-and-by  in  the  history  of  mankind." 
God  grant  we  all  prove  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  us. 

PRACTICAL    OPERATION    OF   RETIREMENT 
FUNDS.* 

The  question  before  us  to-night  has  been 
discussed  so  thoroughly  throughout  the 
country  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that 
various  aspects  of  it  are  sure  to  come  up 
before  every  great  body  of  teachers  which 
takes  up  this  question  with  the  idea  of  solv- 
ing it.  We  have,  however,  had  some  new 
points  of  view  to-night.  One  of  the  most 
important  arguments  for  the  pensioning  of 
teachers  was  made  by  Mrs.  Tindal:  that 
thousands  of  children  are  deprived  of  their 
birthright  because  of  the  failing  years  of 
faithful  teachers,  and  that  something  should 
be  done  for  those  children.  We  have 
learned  of  a  new  plan  from  Miss  Allen — 
that  of  forcing  the  communities  to  retire 
those  who  have  given  their  life's  service  to 
the  community — forcing  these  communities 
to  pay  them  enough  to  help  maintain  them 
and  also  allowing  these  same  people  to  take 
advantage  of  the  retirement  fund  provided 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  thus  allowing 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  this 
noble  service  to  be  retired  on  the  full 
salary  which  they  deserve. 

Tenure  of  OMce. — ^The  benefits  which 
will  accrue  from  a  retirement  fund  presup- 
pose, in  my  opinion,  the  settlement  of 
another  question  of  most  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us — ^tenure  of  office.  I  don't  blame 
any  young  teacher  who  is  ambitious  to  get 
ahead  in  her  profession  for  not  desiring  to 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  any  retirement 
fund,  if  she  feels  that  her  position  is  in- 
secure. Why  should  she  give  up  a  portion 
of  her  salary  for  one  year  or  two  years 
or  any  length  of  time,  and  feel  that  she 
might  be  removed  without  cause  at  a  mo- 
ment's  notice?    You    have    in    this    great 

*  Practical  Operations  of  Retirement  Funds. 
By  Lyman  A.  Best,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Retirement  of  Greater  New  York. 
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city  an  exceptionally  high  tenure  of  office, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over  25  per 
cent,  of  the  teaching  force  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  in  the  service  for  a  period  of 
between  20  and  56  years.  I  doubt  whether 
New  York  City  with  its  boasted  tenure  of 
office,  can  show  such  a  large  percentage  of 
teachers  in  the  service  for  such  a  long  term 
of  years.  It  is  to  your  credit.  This  ques- 
tion of  tenure  of  office  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  settled,  in  my 
opinion,  before  the  question  of  a  general 
pension  law  can  well  be  taken  up.  The  two 
could  be  carried  along  together,  possibly; 
but  I  think  the  former  should  be  settled 
first. 

Good  Results  of  a  Retirement  Fund. — 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  teachers 
themselves  from  a  retirement  fund  are, 
from  our  experience,  twofold:  first,  as  a 
sick  protection — ^as  an  inducement  to  keep 
well:  and  second,  the  feeling  of  assurance 
of  a  competence  after  one  has  worn  out  the 
machinery  of  life.  As  has  been  brought  up 
by  all  of  the  speakers,  there  are  benefits  also 
to  the  children,  and  thus  benefits  to  the 
community.  A  retirement  fund  will  give 
increased  efficiency  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  teachers  will  remain  in  the  profession, 
give  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the 
service,  and  not  leave  this  service  for  other, 
better  paying  professions.  The  benefit  that 
will  come  to  a  city,  by  replacing  the  worn- 
out  teachers  with  fresh  ones,  is  obvious. 

Honorable  retirement  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  faithful  service.  No  board  of  re- 
tirement should  be  allowed  for  one  moment 
to  make  use  of  its  power  as  a  retiring  board 
to  send  for  a  woman  with  fifty  years  of 
«pcrience  and  say:  **We  desire  to  have 
you  apply  for  retirement  and  if  you  don't 
apply  we  shall  use  strong  measures  to  com- 
pel you  to  apply,"  as  I  have  seen  done. 
You  don't  want  to  do  that  And  I  am 
going  to  recommend  most  strongly  later  on 
that  in  any  plan  for  a  retirement  board 
you  shall  provide  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  teachers  themselves  for  these  are  the 
persons  who  know  what  teachers  want  and 
what  teachers  feel. 

Brooklyn's  Experience. — It  seems  to  me 
I  can  be  of  most  help  in  this  discussion  if 
I  give  an  account  of  how  we  went  at  this 
problem  in  Brooklyn  and  secured  the  results 
we  did.  The  question  has  been  agitated 
with  us  since  1879.  In  1894  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  (of  which  I  happened 
to  be  one)  and  we  began  by  working  out 
the  life  insurance  tables  and  figuring  on  the 
possibilities.  We  made  lists  of  the  teach- 
ers: All  the  women  of  50  years  of  age, 
55  years  of  age,  60  years  of  age  and  so  on; 
and  the  men  the  same.  We  decided  that 
we  would  try  to  inaugurate  a  retirement 


fund  which  would  be  purely  unselfish  in 
character;  that  is,  the  teachers  themselves 
would  take  care  of  every  penny  of  the  fund. 
We  decided  we  would  give  to  the  fund  i 
per  cent,  of  the  salary  and  the  duty  of  the 
committee  was  simply  to  take  those  columns 
of  teachers'  names  and  ages  and  years  of 
service  and  select  two  right  hand  columns, 
or  three  or  four — all  of  the  teachers  who 
might,  if  they  desired,  apply  for  and  receive 
retirement  at  half-salary  on  i  per  cent, 
contribution;  and  thus  we  secured  a  retire- 
ment law  which  allowed  us  to  retire  any 
woman  who  was  55  years  of  age,  or  any 
man  who  w^s  65  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  30  years.  All  could  be 
retired  and  receive  half-pay.  There  was 
no  pro  rata  scheme  whereby  no  more 
should  be  retired  than  the  money  would 
support;  what  we  received  by  the  fund  we 
divided  equally  among  contributors,  as  is 
still  done  in  Boston.  (At  present  the  Bos- 
ton teachers  who  retire,  receive  the  princely 
income  of  $180  a  year— $15  a  month.) 
We  naively  adjusted  the  pension  law  so 
that  all  could  apply  who  came  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  receive  half- 
salaries  without  any  question. 

Getting  Agreement  of  Teachers. — We 
had,  however,  in  arriving  at  that  plan  the 
same  difficulties  mentioned  by  other  speak- 
ers— especially  the  reaching  of  the  younger 
teachers.  Most  of  the  young  girls  come 
into  teaching  to  get  their  permanent  license 
and  teach  one  or  two  years,  and  then  buy 
that  wonderful  wedding  trousseau;  and  we 
find  sometimes  that  the  wedding  trousseau 
doesn't  trousseau.  It  was  difficult  for  us 
to  secure  the  young  teachers;  and  I,  being 
the  youngest  principal  at  that  time  in 
Brooklyn,  was  added  to  that  committee  on 
account  of  my  youth,  in  order  to  induce  the 
young  girls  just  coming  into  the  service  to 
agree  to  our  scheme  of  retirement  of  some 
ladies  who  were  somewhat  older  than  they 
were.  We  did  not  succeed,  however.  We 
were  unable  to  retire  on  half-pay  2  per  cent, 
of  the  teaching  force  on  i  per  cent,  of  con- 
tribution. Of  course,  it  is  a  simple  problem 
in  mathematics.  In  Brooklyn  we  have 
graded  salaries.  I  knew  one  dear  old  lady 
in  my  own  school  who  desired  to  retire. 
She  was  in  the  next  to  the  highest  grade. 
I  knew  if  she  retired  that  there  would  be 
promotions  all  along  the  line  from  the 
lowest  grade  and  I  convinced  the  younger 
teachers  in  that  city  that  if  this  teacher  and 
others  of  her  class  were  retired,  there 
would  be  promotions  all  along  the  line ;  and 
later,  when  this  teacher  was  retired,  there 
were  twelve  promotions  in  my  own  school 
and  every  teacher  promoted  received  an 
increase  of  $50  a  year  in  her  salary;  and 
that  $50  a  year  paid  the  contributions  into 
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the  pension  fund  for  that  teacher  for  ten 
years — the  one  year's  increase.  There  are 
desirable  places  being  held  by  most  of  the 
women  who  have  devoted  the  long  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  schools;  their  places 
are  desirable  places  and  they  pay  larger 
salaries. 

Results  in  Brooklyn. — Other  problems 
were  solved  in  a  similar  way;  and  the 
result  was  that  we  secured  the  consent  of 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  at  the  start, 
n  handing  in  to  the  Board  of  Education 
(who  granted  us  the  hearing  in  order  that 
we  might  convince  the  skeptical  ones  that 
such  a  plan  was  feasible)  the  plan  which 
we  had  worked  out,  we  computed  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  would  be  retired  for 
each  year  for  the  ten  years  from  1895  to 
1905;  and  when  we  consolidated  in  1902, 
after  a  trial  of  seven  years,  and  gave  up 
our  pension  scheme  for  that  of  Greater 
New  York,  the  results  came  out  almost  to 
a  dollar  and  we  had,  after  retiring  the 
teachers  and  paying  their  pensions,  a  bal- 
ance of  $50,000  contributed  by  the  teachers 
and  $300,000  of  excise  money  which  the 
city  kindly  gave  us  and  which  we  declined 
to  use  at  that  time. 

Greater  New  York, — When  the  schools 
of  Greater  New  York  were  consolidated  in 
I9<)2,  our  scheme  disappeared  and  we  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  New  York  City 
scheme,  which  went  into  effect  in  1894. 
In  Manhattan  the  pension  fund  was  main- 
tained by  a  series  of  fines  imposed  upon  ab- 
sent teachers.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
absences  of  teachers  is  caused  by  serious 
personal  illness.  The  absence  in  New  York 
City  is  from  2  to  2j4  per  cent;  the  law 
requires  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  shall  secure  money  to 
pay  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  by  im- 
posing fines  in  sufficient  size  upon  the 
absentees ;  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  absentees 
are  sick  people.  Sick  teachers  were  asked 
to  maintain  that  pension  fund  and  they  did 
so;  and  when  the  State  Legislature,  after 
three  years  of  the  hardest  work  we  ever 
did,  repealed  that  law  and  went  back  to  the 
Brooklyn  system — as  they  did  last  June — 
these  teachers  had  been  mulcted  until  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $895,000. 
We  have  made  that  a  permanent  fund  in 
the  new  law  and  we  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  plan  of  the  well  instead  of  the  sick, 
paying  for  the  pension  and  of  giving  back 
to  the  sick  teachers  the  money  which  was 
deducted  from  them  for  absences,  if  the 
sickness  is  of  any  length  of  time  and  the 
teachers  need  the  money;  so  that  at  the 
present  time  our  plan  allows  us  to  pay  out 
$600,000  a  year  in  pensions  and  give  back 
to  the  teachers  two- thirds  of  the  money 
which  is  deducted  for  absences. 


Income  of  Fund  in  Greater  New  York, — 
Our  fimd,  however,  is  made  up  differently 
from  that  of  any  which  I  have  heard  sug- 
gested here;  and  you  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  exactly  what  it  is.  We  get  5 
per  cent,  of  all  excise  moneys  that  come  to 
the  city.  A  good  many  teachers  are  really 
loath  to  accept  money  obtained  in  that  way ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
monejr  cannot  be  put  to  better  use  than  to 
benefit  the  city  as  it  will  do  in  the  retire- 
ment of  teachers.  At  any  rate.  New  York 
City  furnishes  $280,000  a  year  in  that  way 
for  its  retirement  fund;  i  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  is  placed  in  the  fund  and 
gives  us  $180,000  more.  Deductions  for 
absences  which  are  not  refunded  to  the 
teachers  are  kept  in  the  fund.  Out  of  a 
deduction  for  the  year  1905,  for  instance,  of 
$316,000  for  absences,  there  is  left  for  the 
retirement  fund  from  $100,000  to  $140,000, 
the  balance  going  back  to  the  sick  teachers. 

Then  we  have  our  permanent  fund  of 
$800,000  or  more  (it  is  now  about  a  million 
dollars) ;  and  the  income  from  that  last 
year  was  $41,000  and  paid  for  the  retire- 
ment of  55  teachers, — ^paid  the  salaries  of 
S.S  retired  teachers.  We  have  had  no  dona- 
tions of  any  kind.  We  do  not  count  on 
that;  although  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  our  donations  in  the  near  future  will 
be  of  such  character  that  every  case  of 
absence  of  the  teacher  can  be  passed  on  its 
merits  and  every  penny  given  back  to  a 
teacher  who  is  absent  for  good  cause. 

Pensions  in  Greater  New  York. — The 
fund  which  we  have  available  has  allowed 
us  to  retire,  and  we  now  have  on  the  retired 
roll,  about  850  teachers,  between  7  per  cent. 
and  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  teaching  force. 
The  minimum  pension  is  $600 — $50  a 
month ;  and  the  maximum  pension  is  $2,000. 
Two  were  retired  last  month  on  $2,000 
pension.  The  president  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  was  retired  the  year 
before  last  on  a  pension  of  $5,000;  the 
president  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  will  be  retired  in  the  near 
future  and  he  may  be  retired  at  any  time 
he  applies  for  it  and  receive  a  pension  of 
$5,000  out  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Our  plan  is  this :  We  have  a  20-year  dis- 
ability retirement  clause.  Any  teacher 
may  apply  for  retirement  after  twenty  years 
of  service  if  mentally  or  physically  unable 
to  continue  work,  and  be  retired  on  a  pro 
rata  pension;  30  years  of  service  entitles 
the  teacher  to  half-pay;  20  years  of  serx'^ice 
to  two-thirds  of  half-pay.  That  is  for  her 
to  get  well.  If  she  were  out  she  would  lose 
most  of  her  money.  She  can  be  retired 
and  get  half  of  her  money  and  when  she 
is  well  come  back  and  get  full  pay.  That  is 
a  new  feature  that  was  placed  in  the  law 
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last  year,  allowing  teachers  to  come  back 
if,  after  a  period  of  rest,  they  have  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  do  good  work. 

Voluntary  Retirement, — Then  we  have 
our  provision  that  any  teacher  who  has  had 
30  years  of  service,  half  of  it  in  New  York, 
may  retire  on  application.  Where  there 
are  too  many  applicants  and  where  the  law 
so  restricts  the  retirement  that  the  pension 
will  not  be  touched  when  once  granted  (the 
law  of  the  State  protects  the  pension),  we 
cannot  retire  more  than  the  pension  fund 
will  maintain  at  full  pension.  In  Chicago 
the  pro  rata  provisions  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  ftmd  would  not  maintain 
them.  They  had  not  funds  enough  to  keep 
teachers  retired.  By  retiring  those  most 
deserving,  all  those  who  want  to  be  retired 
know  that  there  may  be  others  that  have 
to  be  retired  first,  and  that  you  will  reach 
them  in  time  and  everything  will  come  out 
all  right.     Keep  within  your  appropriation. 

Compulsory  Retirement. — ^Then  the  Board 
of  Education  has  the  right  to  retire, 
whether  the  teacher  wants  to  or  not,  any 
teacher  who  has  been  30  years  in  the  ser- 
vice and  who  is  inefficient.  But  I  know  of 
only  two  cases  since  the  retirement  fund 
was  established  in  1894  where  retirement 
has  actually  been  forced — where  the  teach- 
ers have  been  asked  to  retire.  We  have 
one  case  before  our  Board  of  Retirement 
now;  the  woman  is  ill,  she  has  not  been  able 
to  attend  to  her  duties  for  a  year  or  two 
years;  under  our  by-laws  she  must  be  sus- 
pended for  neglect  of  duty.  Now  the  ele- 
mentary schools  committee  did  not  want  to 
suspend  her  for  neglect  of  duty  and  they 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
tirement asking  if  we  would  not  request  her 
to  retire  on  half-pay,  and  we  are  going  to 
see  whether  we  cannot  induce  her  to  do 
that  We  have  the  right  to  recommend  the 
retirement  of  a  teacher  with  20  years  of 
service  who  is  disabled^  if  she  refuses  to 
apply,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

Membership  of  a  Board  of  Retirement, — 
On  the  question  of  the  Board  of  Retirement 
I  promised  that  I  would  have  something  to 
say.  There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States 
that  I  know  of,  having  a  retirement  fund, 
which  does  not  have  a  retirement  board  and 
npon  which  there  are  not  teacher  members. 
New  York  City  was  the  only  exception  till 
last  year;  and  we  have  had  to  force  our 
plan  through  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  bill  and  authorizing  the  cor- 
poration counsel  to  go  to  Albany  and  use 
every  effort  that  he  could  to  kill  it.  That 
was  done  two  years;  the  third  year  they 
did  not  do  it;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  when  they  are  out- 


side of  the  Board  of  Education;  but  every 
advance  that  the  New  York  City  teachers 
have  gotten  in  salaries  we  have  gotten 
against  the  united  front  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  We  have  had  to  go  to  Albany 
and  fight  for  every  advance  that  we  have 
made  in  salary  and  in  pensions.  We  have 
had  to  overcome  the  objections  of  our 
Board  of  Education;  more  than  that,  we 
have  had  to  overcome  the  objections  of 
those  at  Albany  who  were  to  do  the  work 
for  us.  It  is  unfortunate;  it  ought  not  to 
be  so ;  there  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
co-operation  among  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion and  school  teachers;  we  are  all  work- 
ing for  the  common  good  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  this  antagonism;  they  ought  to 
get  together  with  the  teachers,  and  joint 
committees  be  appointed  and  discuss  these 
questions  and  arrive  at  a  decision  which 
their  great  business  ability  will  help  them 
to  solve  a  great  deal  better  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  teacher,  who  has  had  less  business 
experience.  Our  interests  should  be  united. 
The  ideas  of  the  teachers  and  the  ideas  of 
these  business  men  should  be  put  together 
to  devise  some  scheme  which  will  give  good 
results. 

In  Boston  the  Board  of  Retirement  is 
made  up  of  four  mbembers  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  six  teacher-members.  The 
teachers  of  Boston  pay  $18  a  year  into  the 
ftmd.  Each  teacher  pays  the  same.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  been  very  liberal 
in  making  retirements;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  beneficiaries  are  only  receiving 
$15  a  month.  In  Chicago  the  fund  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Education;  but 
there  are  two  superintendents  of  schools  to 
work  with  them.  In  Chicago,  teachers  con- 
tribute voluntarily  i  per  cent.  In  Detroit 
the  president,  president  pro  tern,,  chairman 
of  the  teachers'  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  three  teachers,  constitute 
the  Board  of  Retirement  and  in  this  city 
deductions  are  withheld  from  the  teachers 
of  not  less  than  i  per  cent,  and  not  more 
than  3  per  cent. 

A  bill  for  the  City  of  Albany  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor,  which  proposes 
a  Board  of  Retirement  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  the  principals  of  four 
grammar  schools  selected  by  the  teachers, 
thus  making  five  members  from  the  teach- 
ing force  out  of  a  board  of  seven. 

Possibilities  of  Retirement, — Our  investi- 
gations show  that  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  are  really  pen- 
sionable; about  6  per  cent,  ordinarily  can 
be  retired  in  any  community  which  has  a 
good,  respectable  tenure  of  office;  so  that  a 
contribution  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  teacher's 
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salary  would  maintain  the  retirement  of  6 
per  cent,  of  the  teaching  force  on  half 
salary.  By  cutting  the  half  salary  down  a 
little  you  can  maintain  possibly  7  or  8  per 
cent.;  but  in  addition  to  our  i  per  cent, 
from  the  city,  we  have  $100,000  more  than 
that  in  excise  money  and  we  have  the  fund 
of  deductions,  which  amounted  last  year  to 
$336,000  of  which  we  get  smcthing  over 
$100,000  and  which  are  now  found  to  give 
an  income  to  retire  fifty  odd  more;  so  that 
we  can  maintain  pensions,  with  our  present 
income,  of  from  700  to  800  out  of  a  force 
of  nearly  14,000. 

The  San  Francisco  Retirement  Board  is 
made  up  of  five  teachers,  and  in  that  city 
teachers  contribute  $12  a  year  each — ^a 
dollar  a  month;  and  each  teacher  who  is 
pensioned  gets  $50  a  month ;  everybody  con- 
tributes the  same  expecting  to  receive  the 
same  pension.  In  New  York  City  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  elementary 
schools,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools,  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  three  teacher-members,  con- 
stitute the  Board  of  Retirement — the 
teacher-members  being  chosen  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves. 

Contributions  of  Teachers, — ^The  fund  of 
the  Albany  plan  is  to  be  i  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers'  salaries,  which  contribution  is  to 
be  optional  with  those  who  are  now  on  the 
force.  By  the  Brooklyn  plan  those  who 
came  in  after  the  enactment  of  the  law 
were  obliged  to  maintain  the  pension  fund. 
It  was  deemed  to  be  unconstitutional  to 
force  anybody  to  come  in,  although  the 
present  law  of  New  York  City  is  compul- 
sory: every  member  of  the  teaching  force 
from  the  kindergarten  teacher  up  to  Dr. 
Maxwell  has  to  give  up  i  per  cent,  of  the 
salary  or  the  double  of  what  the  person's 
pension  would  pay.  Dr.  Maxwell  can  be 
retired  on  only  $2,000;  therefore,  he  con- 
tributes on  a  salary  of  $4,000.  A  principal 
like  myself  would  retire  on  $1,500.  In  that 
way  each  one  contributes  distinctly  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  benefits  the  person  will 
derive  from  the  fund  if  he  or  she  should 
be  retired.  In  Albany  we  have  a  similar 
plan  to  that  in  New  York:  in  fact,  several 
cities  in  New  York  State  have  secured 
pension  laws  recently  which  are  patterned 
after  the  plan  of  New  York  City:  the  fund 
is  made  up  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  teachers' 
salaries,  3  per  cent,  of  the  excise  moneys 
and  all  deductions  for  absences  which  have 
not  been  refunded  to  the  teacher. 

Suggested  Plan. — There  are  three  plans 
for  making  a  pension  fund.  From  what 
you  have  heard  here  this  evening,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  third  plan 
(which  I  shall  simply  outline)  is  the  best 


and  the  only  one  which  should  be  adopted; 
and  I  do  hope  that  this  great  State — that 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  several 
large  cities  in  this  State  will  unite  and  try 
to  form  a  scheme  which  will  benefit  not 
only  yourselves  but  other  members  of  our 
fraternity  throughout  the  State.  Contribu- 
tions can  be  made  entirely  by  the  city. 
The  contention  has  been  made  that  the  city 
benefits  by  the  retirement  of  its  teachers; 
that  the  schools  are  benefited,  the  children 
benefited  and,  therefore,  the  city  should  pay 
for  it;  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  city  contribute  3  per  cent,  of  your 
general  school  fund  for  pensions  and  the 
other  97  per  cent,  be  used  for  salaries. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  3  per  cent 
be  taken  from  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
that  they  themselves  maintain  all  of  the 
pension.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween the  city  taking  3  per  cent,  from  the 
general  fund  and  giving  you  back  97  per 
cent,  and  the  other  plan,  in  which  the  city 
gives  you  100  per  cent,  and  you  give  back 
3  per  cent,  of  this.  Then  there  is  a  third 
plan  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  plan :  that  of 
having  joint  contributions  from  the  city  or 
community  and  the  teachers.  Both  are 
benefited;  the  city  is  benefited;  the  teachers 
are  benefited.  Why  not  come  together  and 
devise  a  plan  where  each  will  have  a  part 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  retire- 
ment fund. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   PLAN. 

The  following  is  the  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  a  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  in  Philadelphia: 

Article  L    Retirement  Board. 

Section  i,  A  Retirement  Board  shall  be 
constituted,  which  shall  have  charge  of 
securing  funds  and  paying  annuities  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  April  22d, 
1905,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Control,  Administration  and  support  of  the 
Common  Schools  in  School  Districts  of  the 
First  Class." 

Sec.  2.  Contributors  to  a  Retirement 
Fund,  to  be  managed  by  the  Retirement 
Board,  shall  be  such  teachers  employed  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  as  shall 
agree  to  the  provisions  herein  set  forth. 
The  words  "teacher"  and  "teachers,"  as 
used  throughout  this  plan,  shall  include  all 
teachers  and  supervising  officers  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Instruction,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  Act 
above  specified. 

Se.c,  .?.  The  Retirement  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  five  persons,  as  follows:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  tiwx> 
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other  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
appointed  by  the  President ;  one  member  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  chosen 
for  two  years  by  the  teachers  contributing 
to  the  Fund,  and  one  teacher  not  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
chosen  by  the  teachers  contributing  to  the 
Fund,  first  for  one  year  and  regularly  there- 
after for  two  years. 

Sec.  4,  The  first  election  for  choosing 
the  teacher  members  of  the  Retirement 
Board  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Teachers'  Association  Committee  on 
Retirement  Funds.  Each  subsequent  elec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Retirement 
Board. 

Article  IL    Contributions   to   the  Retire- 
ment  Fund. 

Sec.  /.  Contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  Retirement  Fund  shall  be  one  per  cent, 
of  the  salaries  of  contributors  who  have 
been  ten  years  or  less  in  service  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  per 
cent  of  the  salaries  of  contributors  who 
have  been  more  than  ten  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  said  schools;  provided,  however, 
that  the  maximum  contribution  from  a 
teacher  in  any  one  year  shall  be  fifty 
dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  provided  for  in 
Section  i  of  this  Article  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  items  in  the  annual  estimates  of 
appropriations  furnished  to  the  City  Coun- 
cils by  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  of 
$50,000  for  the  year  1907,  and  for  the  years 
thereafter  amounts  equal  at  least  to  the 
amounts  contributed  by  teachers  (Article 
II,  Section  i)  during  each  preceding  fiscal 
year  from  September  ist  to  August  31st, 
unless  financial  conditions  shall  not  warrant 
an  appropriation  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

Article  III.    Amount  of  Annuities. 

Sec.  I.  Full  annuities,  given  only  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  twenty  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Philadelphia,  shall  be  one-half  the  annual 
salary  at  the  date  of  retirement;  provided, 
however,  that  the  minimum  full  annuity 
shall  be  $400  and  the  maximum  $800.  If, 
however,  after  the  Retirement  Fund  shall 
have  been  administered  one  year  it  shall 
appear  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Re- 
tirement Board  for  the  payment  of  full  and 
partial  annuities  will  permit  an  increase  of 
the  maximum  annuity,  such  increase  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $1000.00  may  be 
ibade  with  the  consent  of  the  Retirement 
Board. 

Sec.  2.  Partial  annuities,  given  on  ac- 
count of  disability  and  for  more  than  five 


and  less  than  thirty  years  of  service  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  as 
many  thirtieths  of  a  full  annuity  as  the 
teacher  has  served  years  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  city. 

Article  IV.    Conditions  of  Retirement. 

Sec.  I.  No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  who  shall  not  have  contributed 
to  the  Retirement  Fund  an  amount  equal  at 
least  to  twenty-five  regular  annual  contribu- 
tions. In  case  the  teacher  at  the  date  of 
retirement  has  made  less  than  twenty-five 
such  contributions  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  up  the  remaining  number  of  contribu- 
tions shall  be  based  upon  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  at  the  date  of  retirement.  The 
payment  of  this  amotmt  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Retirement  Board,  be  distributed 
over  a  term  of  years  by  making  deductions 
from  the  annuity. 

Sec.  2.  Every  annuitant  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  at  the  time 
the  Retirement  Fimd  becomes  operative 
must  have  paid  an  amount  equal  at  least 
to  that  which  would  have  been  contributed 
had  the  teacher  become  a  contributor  to  the 
Fund  at  the  date  of  its  establishment. 

Sec.  J.  Contributors  may  retire  volun^ 
tarily  on  full  annuity  if  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  years  and  have  served 
thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Retire- 
ment Board,  contributors  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated,  who  have  served 
thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia, 
may  be  retired  on  full  annuity. 

Sec.  5.  No  full  annuity  either  for  volun- 
tary retirement  or  disability  retirement 
shall  be  for  a  smaller  amount  than  is  fixed 
by  Article  III,  Section  i,  unless  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Retirement  Board  are. 
insufficient  to  pay  full  annuities,  in  which 
case  the  Board  may  make  a  pro  rata  deduc- 
tion from  all  annuities. 

Sec,  6.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Retire- 
ment Board,  contributors  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated  who  have  served  less 
than  thirty  years  and  more  than  five  years 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  may 
be  retired  upon  partial  annuity  (Article  III, 
Section  2).  But  a  partial  annuity  shall 
cease  on  the  recovery  of  the  annuitant  from 
disability,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  re-admission  of  annuitants  into  service 
as  teachers  should  they  recover  from  the 
disability  for  which  they  were  retired. 

Sec.  7.  Teachers  dismissed  for  cause 
shall  have  refunded  them  without  interest 
the  amounts  which  they  have  contributed 
to  the  Retirement  Fund. 
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Article  V.    Administration. 

Sec,  I,  The  administration  of  the  Re- 
tirement Fund,  according  to  this  plan,  shall 
begin  January  ist,  1907,  provided  it  is 
jointly  agreed  to  by  2,000  teachers  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Education,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  it  shall  be  so  agreed  to. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
require  by  its  by-laws  and  rules  that  teach- 
ers appointed  after  the  date  at  which  this 
plan  becomes  operative  shall  agree  to  its 
provisions  as  a  condition  of  appointment. 

Sec,  J.  The  Retirement  Board  shall 
formulate  such  supplementary  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  govern  its  action,  in 
fixing  methods  of  receiving  contributions, 
in  determining  eligibility  of  applicants  for 
retirement,  in  paying  annuities  and  in  other- 
wise carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Board 
under  this  plan.  Copies  of  all  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Retirement  Board  shall  be 
furnished  the  contributors  to  the  Retire- 
ment Fund. 

Article  VL    Amendment. 

Sec.  I.  This  plan  may  be  altered  or 
amended  by  a  concurring  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  teachers  contributing  to  the  Fund  and 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 


HIDE  AND  SEEK  WITH  ELEPHANT. 


Captain  T.  C.  S.  Speedy  describes  in 
Harper's  Magazine  how  once  when  pursued 
by  a  mad  elephant  he  sought  refuge  in  a 
tree. 

"This  tree,  at  least  seven  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  over  80  feet  in  height,  had  been 
uprooted  by  a  flood  and  had  fallen  from 
the  edge  of  the  bank  where  it  had  stood 
into  the  water-course.  The  huge  roots 
encrusted  with  mould  and  sand  raised  that 
part  of  the  trunk  nearest  to  them  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  as  it  lay,  while  the 
remainder  of  it  sloped  gradually  down  till 
the  top  rested  on  the  ground  at  the  farther 
side  of  the  *khor.' 

"I  at  once  saw  the  advantage  this  tree 
would  give  me.  Creeping  under  the 
trunk,  I  flung  myself  on  the  ground  on  the 
farther  side  and  listened.  But  one  thought 
filled  my  mind — had  my  enemy  lost  sight 
of  me,  or  was  he  still  in  pursuit?  I  was 
not  left  a  moment  in  doubt;  his  eagle  eye 
had  evidently  been  upon  me  all  the  time, 
for  his  heavy  foot-steps  slithered  almost 
immediately  down  the  bank,  and  with  an 
angry  bang  he  pushed  his  great  chest 
against  the  tree  and  snorted  out  a  threat. 
But  for  the  moment  he  was  bafHed.  Rage 
and  disappointment  filled  his  soul  when  he 
found  that  the  space  under  which  I  had 
crept  was  too  small  for  him  to  pass  through ; 


neither  could  be  climb  over.  From  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  fallen  trunk  at 
that  end  of  it  measured  at  least  11  feet, 
and  this  was  a  height  he  could  not  sur- 
mount. It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  seize  me  with  his  trunk;  stretchinft 
it  toward  me  in  a  straight  line  from  hi:» 
forehead,  he  tried  to  graso  me,  but  I  was 
beyond  his  reach.  This  effort  was  re- 
peated several  times,  and  so  aggravating: 
did  it  become  that,  feeling  secure  in  my  re- 
treat, I  could  not  at  last  refrain  from  put- 
ting out  my  hand  and  giving  the  trunk  a 
smart  blow.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so 
however,  than  I  regretted  the  action,  for  I 
not  only  hurt  my  own  hand  by  its  rapid 
contact  with  the  tense  muscular  tissue,  but 
my  impetuous  action  unfortunately  caused 
the  animal  to  change  his  tactics.  Appar- 
ently reflecting  for  a  moment  as  to  his 
next  move,  he  suddenly  made  a  rush  for  the 
roots  and  ran  rapidly  round  them.  He 
was  within  an  ace  of  getting  me,  but  I 
quickly  scrambled  back  again  under  the 
tree  to  the  side  he  had  left,  and  once  more 
he  was  floored.  He  immediately  turned 
and  ran  back  to  get  me  on  the  side  I  had 
come  to,  but  as  before  I  crept  back  under 
the  trunk  into  safety,  and  he  was  again 
baffled." 

MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


BY  ALYS  E.   BENTLEY. 
Director  0/  Music,  Wtuhingtcn,  D.  C. 


THE  practical  value  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  other  subjects  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum is  a  subject  that  is  never  discussed 
fairly.  "  Discussed  fairly,"  why,  bless  your 
heart,  it  is  never  discussed  at  all,  because 
most  school  officials  will  not  even  let  you 
begin  to  talk  upon  the  subject.  So  I  have 
used  the  word  "  fairly  "  for  the  reason  that, 
like  all  music  teachers,  I  desire  to  be  mild 
in  my  statements. 

If  ever  there  was  a  down-trodden,  mild 
sit-way-back-in-the-comer  set  of  people  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  music  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  the  old  teacher  who  has  spent  his  or 
her  life  in  loving  service,  working,  under 
such  discouraging  conditions  that  he  finally 
gives  up  and  becomes  just  the  "old  music 
teacher;"  or  the  young  teacher  just  begin- 
ning with  hopes  and  courage  high:  the 
story  is  the  same.  When  we  come  into 
the  school-room,  bursting  with  some  new 
enthusiasm,  we  are  all  told  "  No,  it  can  not 
be  done."  Talk  to  the  average  school 
official,  superintendent,  or  director,  and  this 
is  the  typical  point  of  view:  "Yes,  I  think 
it  is  nice  to  have  music  in  the  schools,  but 
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you  see  we  must  not  let  it  interfere  with 
the  other  subjects."  The  high  school  prin- 
cipal will  talk  to  you  about  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  football  practice,  the  debating 
society,  and  Latin.  The  grade  teacher  will 
talk  to  you  about  the  claims  of  grammar, 
arithmetic,  common  fractions,  until  we 
really  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
I  music  should  have  a  place  in  the  school 
I  program.  Now,  are  the  music  teachers 
all  wrong  or  are  the  educators  partly 
wrong,  because  we  would  never  dare  say 
the  educators  were  all  wrong. 

I  think  if  we  could  have  a  talk  with 
parents,  we  would  get  some  fine  data  for 
our  side  of  the  argument.  Go  into  any 
school-room  in  a  city  or  large  town  and 
ask  this  question:  "How  many  chlidren 
are  studying  music,  either  piano,  violin,  or 
voice?"  See  the  hands  come  up;  in  some 
city  schools  nearly  every  child  will  be 
found  to  be  studying  music  in  some  form, 
outside  of  school.  Think,  too,  of  the  labor 
and  money  it  has  cost  to  get  one  little  tune 
out  of  some  children. 

What's  the  use  of  practicing,  for  little  boys 

like  me. 
It  never  does  me  any  good,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
I  play  my  scales  both  up  and  down  and  make 


my  fingers  sore, 
when  Ira 


And  when  I  m  through  I  play  my  scales  no 
better  than  before. 

This  little  song  from  a  delightful  book 
called  "When  Little  Boys  Sing,"  by 
George  Carpenter,  must  surely  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearty  of  all  faith- 
ful teachers,  parents,  sisters,  and  fond 
aunts.  The  average  child  who  can  study 
music  in  any  way,  can  at  the  most  have 
only  two  lessons  each  week.  He  can  do 
very  little  practicing  because  he  does  noi 
know  how.  The  effort  to  make  him  prac- 
tice sometimes  breaks  up  a  happy  home, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  of  no  use. 
so  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
most  children,  not  having  accomplished 
much  beyond  playing  chords  or  chop- 
sticks, give  up  the  study  of  music.  To 
really  gain  ground,  a  child  should  have  a 
music  lesson  every  day  the  first  two  years 
of  his  music  study.  If  this  can  not  be  ac- 
complished, his  musical  education  is  a  hope- 
less task,  unless  the  public  schools  supply 
the  necessary  supplemental  training. 

I  hear  you  protesting  that  such  a  plan  is 
not  practical  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  take  time  away  from  other  subjects. 
Let  us  talk  about  these  other  subjects. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  first  year  of  a 
child's  life  in  school.  The  first  thing  re- 
quired of  it,  is  that  the  child  shall  hear  and 
see.  All  of  the  teacher's  energy  is  directed 
to  training  and  developing  sense  percep- 
tion. It  must  follow,  then,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  what  the  child  hears. 


It  would  greatly  lighten  the  task  of  the 
young  teacher,  struggling  to  catch  and  hold 
the  attention  of  her  class  with  "I  have  a 
red  apple,"  or  "  See  the  pretty  maple  leaf," 
could  she  but  realize  that  the  music  lesson, 
if  properly  conducted,  would  bring  her  this 
result.  Talk  about  the  teaching  of  frac- 
tions that  we  spend  so  much  time  upon, 
"  the  common  fractions,"  most  uncommon 
in  the  business  world!  Surely  our  music 
is  not  more  unpractical,  and  yet  the  frac- 
tions have  come  to  stay. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  child 
who  has  never  been  trained  to  listen  and  to 
hear  ?  Half  the  children  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades  are  dull  and  backward  be- 
cause they  cannot  hear.  What  is  the  use 
of  all  this  drill  and  work  upon  the  three 
R's,  if  in  the  drill  you  do  not  get  the  whole 
child? 

Talk  about  Latin  in  the  high  schools! 
If  we  music  teachers  had  the  power  to  put 
up  the  arguments  for  music  that  Latin 
teachers  put  up  for  their  subject,  we  would 
not  have  such  a  hard  time.  But  we  can*t. 
The  Latin  teacher  will  tell  you  that  a  child 
must  have  Latin  in  order  to  live.  The 
Latin  teacher  will  say  that  in  order  to 
study  law,  a  boy  must  know  Latin.  Now 
ever  so  many  law  students,  some  of  whom 
have  been  studying  law  for  three  years, 
have  told  me  that  they  have  not  yet  needed 
Latin.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  would  not  discourage  the  study  of  Latin, 
arithmetic,  nature  work,  or  drawing.  They 
are  all  right,  each  has  its  claim  to  a  share 
of  the  teacher's  attention,  but  why  tuck 
music  way  back  in  the  comer  and  never 
give  it  a  chance?  Once  give  music  the 
same  chance,  the  same  advantage  that  you 
give  to  other  subjects  the  children  all  over 
this  country  would  be  more  alive,  more 
alert  to  hear.  We  would  have  sympathetic 
listening,  whch  is  a  big  step  toward  good 
discipline.  We  would  not  have  so  many 
unruly  boys.  We  would  have  more  of  that 
splendid  thing  known  as  school  spirit.  All 
of  these  things  which  the  teacher  feels  to 
be  so  important  to  the  average  American 
boy  and  girl  of  to-day,  would  become  much 
simpler  and  easier  of  attainment  if  only 
music  were  taught  in  the  public  schools  as 
it  should  be  taught,  given  an  adequate 
share  of  time  in  the  program,  and  an 
intelligent  treatment  as  one  of  the  vital 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  So  much  for 
the  claim  of  music  in  the  public  schools. 

Now,  just  a  word  on  the  parents'  claim 
for  this  work.  There  is  no  subject  that  is 
so  great  a  drain  on  the  purses  of  parents  as 
music.  Surely  children  are  not  studying 
drawing  to  any  extent  out  of  school. 
Languages?  Yes,  some.  Mathematics? 
Very  little.  But  just  stop  to  think  of  the 
children  studying  music  outside  of  school. 
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The  money  spent  on  music,  as  taught 
through  the  average  private  teacher  is 
practically  wasted.  Ask  any  private 
,  teacher,  and  he  will  agree  to  this,  and  for 
the  reason  that  his  work,  at  best,  is  desul> 
tory,  and  must  cover  too  wide  a  field.  All 
the  preliminary  work;  ear  training,  rhyth- 
mical development,  knowledge  of  time, 
keys,  scales,  and  above  all,  appreciation, 
could  and  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
school,  but  I  fear  the  date  is  far  cUstant 
when  this  technical  training  in  music  will 
be  established  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Wherever  music  is  being 
taught  with  any  degree  of  success  in  our 
schools,  it  is  done  because  of  the  personal 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher. 
Music  in  the  schools  to-day  is  treated  very 
much  as  the  common  beggars  of  a  town  or 
city  are  treated.  Every  one  is  fairly  kind. 
Now  and  then  people  are  dropping  pennies, 
sometimes  an  organization  will  help  for  a 
little  while,  but  nowhere  are  we  taking  hold 
of  the  real  problem,  and  working  at  it 
from  a  practical  point  of  view. — N,  Y, 
School  JoumaL 


THE  DANGERS  OF  EATING. 


THE  index  expurgatorius  of  food,  so 
to  speak,  has  so  vastly  enlarged  itself 
with  the  advance  of  science  that  there  is 
little  left  we  can  eat.  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  if  we  are  properly  careful  of  our 
health  we  will  starve  to  death.  Science 
has  lent  itself  to  the  adulteration  of  food 
so  generously,  and  has  invented  cheap  sub- 
stitutes with  such  skill  that  nothing  is  what 
it  seems  to  be.  The  pure-food  law  pro- 
fesses to  compel  manufacturers  of  foods  to 
label  all  packages  according  to  the  truth. 
And  then  Pontius  Pilate's  old  conundrum 
comes  up,  "What  is  truth?"  The  able- 
bodied  chemist  can  imitate  things  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  other  able-bodied  chem- 
ist cannot  prove  that  they  are  imitations. 
Butter  is  no  longer  a  dairy  product,  but 
comes  from  the  butchers'  packing  houses, 
done  up  in  analine  dye.  Wheat  bread  is 
made  largely  of  cornmeal,  alum  and  such 
things.  Apple  vinegar  never  saw  an  apple, 
but  comes  from  the  manufacturing  chemist. 
Milk  comes  largely  from  the  barnyard 
pump,  freighted  with  typhoid  fever.  Cat- 
sup IS  coal-tar  dyes  and  salicylic  acid;  pep- 
per is  cocoanut  shells,  sawdust  and  clay; 
jellies  and  preserves  are  analine  dyes,  and 
the  by-products  of  vitriol ;  honey  never  saw 
the  busy  bee — the  chemist  makes  it.  Red 
wine  is  salicylic  acid,  and  white  wine  is 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  worst  of  all,  whisky  is 
largely  wood  alcohol.  We  cannot  venture 
to  drink  these  things,  and  water  is  full  of 


deadly  poison.  We  cannot  eat  canned 
meat  because  of  copper,  arsenic  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  We  cannot  eat  fresh  meat 
because  it  reeks  with  ptomaines.  Fish  pro- 
duce leprosy.  The  red-cheeked  apple  owes 
its  red  cheeks  to  analine  and  its  preserva- 
tion to  embalming  fluid,  and  potatoes  are 
coated  with  alum. 

The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  any  human 
life  remains.  And  still  more  marvelous 
is  it  that  the  man  who  eats  what  is  set  be- 
fore him,  asking  no  questions,  is  the  one 
who  generally  enjoys  the  most  robust 
health.  Some  men  convey  food  to  their 
stomachs  with  no  more  consultation  of  that 
high  organ  than  of  their  carpetbags  as  to 
what  they  shall  pack  into  them  for  a  jour- 
ney on  the  steam  cars.  And,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  these  misguided  men  contri- 
bute about  as  little  to  the  support  of  doc- 
tors and  undertakers  as  others.  There 
was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
us  who  have  gray  heads  when  the  chemist 
was  not  employed  about  the  food  factory; 
when  butterine  was  unknown;  when  the 
bees  made  the  honey;  when  cider  and  vine- 
gar came  from  apples;  when  grape  seed 
did  not  cause  appendicitis;  when  wheat 
flour  was  made  of  wheat;  when  whisky 
was  straight  and  wine  was  grape  juice; 
when,  in  short,  things — ^that  is,  things  to 
eat — were  what  they  seemed  to  be  and 
germs  had  not  been  invented.  And  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  anpear,  the  average 
term  of  human  life  was  not  as  great  as  it 
is  in  this  day  of  imitation. 

The  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  seems  to  be 
the  fear  of  dying.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  story  of  the  discontented  trout,  told  by 
Henry  Brooke  in  "The  Fool  of  Quality." 
This  foolish  trout  was  so  naughty  that  God 
determined  to  punish  it  by  granting  it  its 
desire.  That  desire  was  that  it  should 
have  understanding  of  all  the  traps  and 
baits  and  dangers  that  threatened  its  safety, 
so  that  it  could  avoid  them.  The  desire 
was  granted,  and  never  was  a  more  fatal 
gift  bestowed.  The  trout  then  devoted 
itself  to  preserving  its  own  safety  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  dietist.  It  would  not 
go  into  deep  holes  in  the  stream,  for  fca* 
that  big  fish  would  devour  it.  It  kept  away 
from  shallow  places  for  fear  of  being 
stranded.  When  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
passed  he  thought  it  was  a  fisherman's  net, 
and  trembled  in  hiding.  He  would  not  eat 
a  worm  or  fly,  for  fear  a  hook  might  be 
concealed  in  it.  Thus  this  overcareful 
trout  kept  himself  in  continual  frights  and 
alarms,  and  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor 
sleep  in  peace,  lest  some  mischief  should 
befall.  He  daily  grew  thinner  and  thinner 
and  sadder  and  sadder,  for  he  pined  away 
with  hunger  and  sighed  himself  to  skin  and 
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bone  till,  wasted  almost  to  nothing  with 
care  and  melancholy,  he  at  last  died  from 
the  fear  of  dyings— the  most  miserable  of  all 
deaths. — Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  GREAT  GUEST  COMES. 


While  the  cobbler  mused  there  passed  his  pane 
A  beggar  drenched  by  the  driving  rain, 
He  called  him  in  from  the  stony  street 
And  gave  him  shoes  for  his  bruised  feet 
The  beggar  went  and  there  came  a  crone 
Her  face  with  wrinkles  of  sorrow  sown. 
A  bundle  of  faggots  bowed  her  back. 
And  she  was  spent  with  the  wrench  and  rack. 
He  gave  her  his  loaf  and  steadied  her  load 
As  she  took  her  way  on  the  wear>r  road. 
Then  to  his  door  came  a  little  child, 
Lost  and  afraid  in  the  world  so  wild, 
In  the  big,  dark  world.    Catching  it  up, 
He  gave  it  the  milk  in  the  waiting  cup, 
And  led  it  home  to  its  mother's  arms» 
Out  of  the  reach  of  the  world's  alarms. 

The  day  went  down  in  the  crimson  west 
And  with  it  the  hope  of  the  blessed  Guest 
And  Conrad  sighed  as  the  world  turned  gray : 
**Why  is  it.  Lord,  that  Your  feet  delay 
Did  You  forget  that  this  was  the  day?" 
Then  soft,  in  the  silence  a  Voice  he  heard: 
"Lift  up  your  heart>  for  I  kept  my  word. 
Three  times  I  came  to  your  fnendly  door; 
Three  times  my  shadow  was  on  your  floor. 
I  was  the  beggar  with  bruised  feet; 
I  was  the  woman  you  gave  to  eat ; 
I  was  the  child  on  the  homeless  street" 
—Edwin  Markham,  in  December  Delineator. 


CONTAGIOUS   COURAGE. 


BY   W.   E.   PULSIFER. 


HISTORY  recalls  no  story  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  faint-hearted  or  cowardly 
leader.      Courage,  especially  when  exhib- 
ited by  an  officer  on  the  battlefield,  is  con- 
I      tagious.      Intrepid  valor  on  the  part  of  a 
'      commander   insures   heroic   effort   on   the 
I      part  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.     Bruce,  fol- 
j      lowed  by  hardy  Scotsmen  who  knew  his 
lion  heart,  sent  the  soldiers  of  the  weak  and 
L      foolish  Edward  II.  to  defeat  at  Bannock- 
1mm  and  insured  the  independence  of  his 
beloved  country. 

From  die.  day  at  Monterey  when  Grant, 
as  a  lieutenant,  promptly  volunteered  to 
make  his  way.  to  the  rear  to  order  up  am- 
munition and  safely  ran  the  gauntlet  under 
a  heavy  fire,  to  that  heart-breaking  July 
morning  at  Petersburg  when,  as  a  general 
in  command,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  extreme  front, 
climbed  over  the  parapet,  landed  in  front 
of  our  earth-works  and  took  the  chances 
of  the  enemy's  fire  in  order  that  he  might 


save  valuable  time  in  reaching  Bumside, 
he  was  never  known  to  hesitate  or  quail 
in  the  face  of  danger. 

General  Horace  Porter  in  "  Campaigning 
with  Grant"  tells  a  story  which  should  be 
read  in  every  public  school  over  which 
floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  "  It  was  the 
night  before  the  memorable  Battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,"  he  says.  "  In  passing  along  on 
foot  among  the  troops  at  the  extreme  Front 
that  evening,  while  transmitting  some  of 
the  final  orders,  I  observed  an  incident 
which  afforded  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  deliberate  and  desperate  courage  of 
men.  As  I  came  near  one  of  the  regiments 
which  was  making  preparation  for  the 
next  morning's  asault,  I  noticed  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  had  taken  off  their  coats 
and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  sewing  up 
rents  in  them.  This  exhibition  of  tailor- 
ing seemed  rather  peculiar  at  such  a  mo- 
ment; but  under  closer  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  men  were  calmly  writing 
their  names  and  home  addresses  on  slips  of 
paper  and  pinning  them  on  the  backs  of 
their  coats  so  that  their  dead  bodies  might 
be  recognized  on  the  field  and  their  fate 
made  known  to  their  families  at  home. 
They  were  veterans  who  knew  well  from 
terrible  experience  the  danp^er  that  awaited 
them,  but  their  minds  were  occupied  not 
with  thoughts  of  shirking  their  duty  but 
with  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing morning." 

"  Heart  of  Bruce,  I  follow  thee  1 "  cried 
Douglas.  And  fighting  "  the  case  of  silver 
fine "  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  fought 
his  way  to  it  through  walls  of  steel.  Heart 
of  Grant,  I  follow  thee  I  was  in  the  minds, 
if  not  on  the  lips  of  the  soldiers  at  Cold 
Harbor  who  went  down  unflinchingly  into 
that  awful  hell  of  fire. — Memorial  Day  ad^ 
dress  at  Stoughton,  Mass, 


LARGE  GIVERS  OF  GIFTS. 


THE  interest  that  attaches  to  Mrs.  Sage 
is  not  so  much  the  gigantic  fortune 
which  her  frugal  husband  bequeathed  abso- 
lutely to  her,  but  how  she  is  to  distribute  it 
for  charity  and  yet  distribute  it  worthily. 
She  has  had  up  to  the  present  no  system 
for  dispensing  charity,  but  has  been  guided 
entirely  by  her  sympathies.  These  have 
taken  the  shape  of  gifts  to  persons  who  did 
not  beg  directly,  but  whose  cases  were  pre- 
sented by  others. 

Her  recent  announcement  that  she  would 
pay  no  attention  to  begging  letters  and  that 
persons  openly  soliciting  help  would  re- 
ceive no  consideration  whatever  has  not 
reduced  her  volume  of  daily  mail  since  her 
husband's    death.    An    average    of    from 
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1,500  to  2,000  letters  is  received  by  her 
every  day. 

A  board  has  been  organized  which  will 
take  chargfe  of  all  donations,  ^fts  and 
charitable  allowances  which  Mrs.  Sage 
may  desire  to  dispense,  with  her  counsel, 
R.  W.  Deforest,  at  its  head.  This  board 
has  not  yet  formulated  its  plans,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principle  as  the  Home  Trust 
Company,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  which  distri- 
butes Andrew  Carnegie's  benefactions. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  that  the  little 
gamins  of  the  Bowery  and  of  the  East  Side 
will  profit  largely  through  Mrs.  Sage's 
charity.  These  little  ragamuffins  and  chil- 
dren of  the  tenements  have  always  appealed 
very  strongly  to  Mrs.  Sage.  She  has  in 
her  limited  way,  and  with  the  small  amount 
of  cash  given  her  by  her  husband  during 
his  life,  tried  to  uplift  them  and  inspire 
them  to  higher  ideals.  She  first  became 
interested  in  this  work  through  Helen 
Gould,  who  has  always  regarded  Mrs.  Sage 
in  the  light  of  a  second  mother.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  two  women  have  run  pretty 
much  in  the  same  groove.  Mrs.  Sage  has 
been  exceedingly  practical  in  her  work 
among  this  class.  She  would  not  only  tell 
them  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  frugal  and 
to  save  their  money,  but  she  would  bring 
down  to  the  girls'  sewing  room  in  one  of 
the  large  institutions  on  the  East  Side, 
some  of  her  own  clothes  that  had  been 
•darned  and  patched  by  her  mother.  She 
lias  frequently  spent  whole  afternoons  sit- 
ting among  these  girls  sewing  with  them 
and  setting  an  example  of  diligence  and 
toil.  Of  course,  all  this  is  at  an  end  now, 
for  a  vaster  field  has  opened  before  Mrs. 
Sage.  Some  of  the  great  institutions,  like 
the  Woman's  Hospital  and  various  church 
enterprises,  are  to  have  their  claims  con- 
sidered by  the  new  board. 

The  one  other  conspicuous  woman  phil- 
anthropist in  New  York  is  Helen  Gould. 
Miss  Gould  investigates  every  case  before 
she  gives  any  money.  She  makes,  too,  a 
personal  investigation.  She  lends  her 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  charity.  One  of 
the  conditions  which  Helen  Gould  imposes 
upon  any  institution  to  which  she  extends 
aid  is  that  no  public  notice  of  it  shall  be 
-given.  This  is  to  avoid  annoyance  as  well 
as  being  in  keeping  with  her  religious  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  philanthropy.  An  officer 
of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  she  is  the 
main  support  of  more  charities  than  any 
other  woman  living. 

One  day  a  number  of  years  ago  while 
Miss  Gould  was  visiting  Vassar  College 
she  encountered  a  young  woman  who  im- 
-pressed  her  immensely  by  her  brightness, 
-vivacity  and  businesslike  air.    At  this  time 


she  was  in  need  of  a  private  secretary,  and 
shortly  after  the  graduation  of  this  young 
lady  she  entered  Miss  Gould's  employ  as 
her  secretary  and  general  factotem.  This 
lady.  Miss  Elizabeth  Altman,  is  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  the  matter  of  her  em- 
ployer's philanthropy.  Every  request  for 
aid  passes  through  her  hands,  and  it  is  her 
judgment  that  frequentlv  decides  whether 
or  not  help  shall  be  given. 

Miss  Gould  has  no  other  guide  in  her 
charity  work.  Miss  Altman  sees  all  those 
who  make  personal  application;  reads  all 
letters,  and  these  amount  sometimes  to  as 
many  as  200  a  day,  and  in  addition  writes 
all  checks  and  turns  them  over  to  Miss 
Gould  fo.r  signature.  For  this  service  Miss 
Altman  is  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $6000 
per  annum. 

The  Home  Trust  Company,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  is  the  machine  which  takes  charge  of 
Andrew  Carnegie's  donations,  charities, 
gifts  and  largess.  It  is  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  State  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  with  five  directors.  His  nephew, 
T.  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  this 
board.  As  in  the  case  of  Miss  Gould  a 
private  secretary  is  the  chief  almoner  of 
the  steel  king.  This  man's  name  is  James 
Bertram.  Persons  who  call  upon  Mr.  Car- 
negie to  urge  his  interest  in  a  philanthropic 
project  first  encounter  Mr.  Bertram.  If 
he  thinks  it  desirable  the  aoplicant  is  intro- 
duced. If  not.  he  is  turned  away  with  the 
request  that  he  make  his  application  in 
writing.  Here  is  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  system:  The  morning  mail  is  taken 
into  an  outside  office,  where  several  young 
men  open  all  the  envelopes,  straighten  out 
the  letters  and  lay  them  in  a  pile,  except 
such  as  pertain  strictly  to  business  and  are 
recognized  as  such,  or  those  which  arc 
marked  "private."  The  latter  mail  goes 
to  Mr.  Bertram  just  the  same,  but  he  opens 
it  in  person. 

There  are  three  modes  of  disposition  for 
the  mail;  one  pile  for  the  immediate  and 
personal  attention  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  a 
second  receptacle  for  further  consideration 
by  Mr.  Bertram,  the  third  the  waste  basket. 
Once  Mr.  Carnegie  decides  upon  a  gift  he 
dictates  to  his  private  secretary  just  what 
manner  its  bestowal  shall  take,  with  any 
detailed  instructions  which  may  strike  his 
fancy.  That  ends  of  the  whole  matter  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  A  statement  embody- 
ing his  instructions,  the  amount  of  the  gift 
and  all  necessary  information  is  forwarded 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Trust  Coin- 
pany  and  there  the  machinery  is  put  in 
operation  which  finally  lands  the  gift  in  the 
lap  of  the  lucky  person.  His  donations 
have  been  largely  confined  to  libraries  and 
organs,  gifts  with  which  his  name  will  be 
perpetually  associated.    His  .gifts  to  great 
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charities  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
ering  or  human  misery  are  said  to  be  very 
small. 

The  most  systematic  giver  in  the  United 
States  is  John  D.  Rockefeller.  He  main- 
tains in  New  York  a  sort  of  Bureau  of 
Philanthropy,  of  which  Starr  J.  Murphy 
is  the  head.  The  office  of  this  bureau  is 
in  the  Standard  Oil  building  on  Lower 
Broadway  and  it  is  conducted  on  the  most 
thorough  business  princioles.  No  one  but 
Starr  J.  Murphy  knows  how  much  John  D. 
Rockefeller  gives  a  year  to  charity. 
"Secrecy"  is  the  motto  of  the  bureau. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  consistent  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  scriptural  command,  "  Let 
not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand 
doeth." 

Connected  with  the  bureau  is  a  large 
staff  of  trained  investigators  and  detectives. 
It  is  their  business  to  look  into  every  case 
of  supposedly  deserving  character.  A 
complete  report  is  then  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted after  which  a  gift  is  made  or  assist- 
ance is  extended  if  the  case  is  worthy. 
In  every  case  an  application  is  examined 
with  as  much  care  as  though  the  money 
applied  for  was  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  an  investment.  It  is  said  that  out- 
side of  his  widely-known  benefactions  such 
as  his  420,000,000  gift  to  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, $6,000,000  to  Rush  Medical  College, 
$i»375fOOO  to  Barnard,  $1,000,000  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  ftmd  and  $1,000,000  to 
the  Southern  Educational  fund,  over  $10.- 
000,000  has  gone  to  other  charities,  public 
and  private,  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

One  remarkable  feature  that  character- 
izes every  philanthropist  in  the  group  of 
the  most  noted  ones  is  that  the  common 
begging  letter  receives  no  consideration 
whatever. 

In  cases  where  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
benevolences  are  not  of  a  personal  char- 
acter they  are  disbursed  by  his  manager, 
C.  W.  King.  It  is  said  that  Morgan  gives 
about  $500,000  a  year  to  charity.  Where 
he  can  be  approached  personally  he  is  usu- 
ally very  generous.  His  greatest  gifts 
have  been  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  He  has  spent  in  all  upon  this  about 
$15,000,000.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  city  will  be  the  heir  to  these  costly 
treasures. 

Possibly  the  most  unostentatious  giver  in 
New  York  is  H.  C.  Frick,  the  late  head  of 
the  Carnegie  concern.  No  one  ever  sees 
Mr.  Prick's  name  in  connection  with  any 
donation,  charity  or  gift.  And  yet  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  char- 
itable man.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of 
his  name  to  appear  is  that  he  makes  it  an 
ironclad  rule  when  a  donation  or  subscrip- 
tion is  given  to  any  cause  or  individual  that 


under  no  circumstances  must  his  name  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  it. 

Jacob  H.  Shiff,  the  banker,  figures  as 
manager  in  a  great  many  charities.  He  is 
easily  approached  and  seldom  fails  to  give 
to  a  worthy  cause.  He  never  gives,  how- 
ever, until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
applicant  is  worthy  or  the  cause  is  a  just 
one.  A  man  who  has  absolutely  no  system 
about  him  is  Charles  M.  Schwab.  He 
never  gives  large  sums  and  his  name  never 
figures  on  charity  lists.  He  always  carries 
several  gold  pieces  in  his  pocket  for  dis- 
tribution to  deserving  ones  who  make  ap- 
plication to  him. 

Philanthropy  is  comparatively  an  un- 
known word  among  the  so-called  400  of 
this  city.  They  are  too  busy  with  their 
dinners  and  hunts,  receptions  and  teas,  to 
care  for  or  give  attention  to  the  great  mass 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  the  great  chari- 
ties whose  object  is  the  uplift  of  these 
masses.  The  brightest  names  on  the  list  of 
the  "400"  appear  in  the  smallest  type 
when  it  comes  to  a  roster  of  subscriptions 
for  any  charitable  object.  Even  the 
churches  they  attend  are  not  particularly 
blessed  by  their  outpour  of  cash  for  re- 
ligious or  missionary  enterprises.  It  is 
almost  an  invariable  rule  that  the  men  who 
give  the  most  to  benefit  their  fellowmen 
belong  to  the  class  who  have  struggled  up- 
ward and  have  made  name  and  fame  for 
themselves  by  their  own  unaided  exertions. 


ADDRESS   TO    MOTHERS'    CON- 
GRESS. 


BY    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT. 


IN  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  the 
state  depends  absolutely  upon  whether 
or  not  the  average  family,  the  average  man 
and  woman  and  their  children,  represent 
the  kind  of  citizenship  fit  for  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation.  No  piled-up  wealth,  no 
splendor  of  material  growth,  no  brilliance 
of  artistic  development,  will  permanntly 
avail  any  people  unless  its  home  life  is 
healthy,  unless  the  average  man  posseses 
honesty,  courage,  common  sense  and  decency, 
unless  he  works  hard  and  is  willing  at  need 
to  fight  hard;  and  unless  the  average  wo- 
man is  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  able 
and  willing  to  perform  the  first  and  great- 
est duty  of  womanhood,  able  and  willing  to 
bear,  and  to  bring  up  as  they  should  be 
brought  up,  healthy  children,  sound  in 
body,  mind  and  character,  and  numerous 
enough  so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and 
not  decrease. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  husband  is  to 
be  the  home  maker,  the  bread  winner  for 
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his  wife  and  children;  and  the  primary 
duty  of  the  woman  is  to  be  the  helpmeet, 
the  housewife  and  mother.  On  the  whole 
I  think  the  duty  of  the  woman  the  more 
important,  the  more  difficult  and  the  more 
honorable  of  the  two;  on  the  whole  I  re- 
spect the  woman  who  does  her  duty  even 
more  than  I  respect  the  man  who  does  his. 
No  ordinary  work  done  by  a  man  is  either 
as  hard  or  as  responsible  as  the  work  of  a 
woman  who  is  bringing  up  a  family  of 
small  children. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  to  an  as- 
semblage of  mothers  I  shall  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  in  praise  of  an  easy  life. 
Yours  is  the  work  which  is  never  ended. 
No  mother  has  an  easy  time,  and  most 
mothers  have  very  hard  times;  and  yet 
what  true  mother  would  barter  her  experi- 
ence of  joy  and  sorrow  in  exchange  tor  a 
life  of  cold  selfishness,  which  insists  upon 
perpetual  amusement  and  the  avoidance  of 
care,  and  which  often  finds  its  fit  dwelling 
place  in  some  flat  designed  to  furnish 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
effort  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
but  in  which  there  is  literally  no  place  for 
children  ? 

I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  the 
patient  Grieselda  type  of  woman,  in  the 
woman  who  submits  to  gross  and  long-con- 
tinued ill-treatment,  any  more  than  I  be- 
lieve in  a  man  who  tamely  submits  to 
wrongful  aggression.  No  wrong-doing  is 
so  abhorrent  as  wrong-doing  bv  a  man 
toward  the  wife  and  the  children,  who 
should  arouse  every  tender  feeling  in  his 
nature.  Selfishness  toward  them,  lack  of 
tenderness  toward  them,  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  them,  above  all,  brutality  in  any 
form  toward  them,  should  arouse  the  heart- 
iest scorn  and  indignation  in  every  upright 
soul. 

I  believe  in  the  woman's  keeping  her 
self-respect,  just  as  I  believe  in  the  man's 
doing  so,  I  believe  in  her  rights  Just  as 
much  as  I  believe  in  the  man's,  and  indeed 
a  little  more;  and  I  regard  marriage  as  a 
partnership  in  which  each  partner  is  in 
honor  bound  to  think  of  the  rights  of  the 
other  as  well  as  of  his  or  her  own.  But 
I  think  that  the  duties  are  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  rights. 

Into  the  woman's  keeping  is  committed 
the  destiny  of  the  generations  to  come 
after  us.  In  bringing  up  your  children  you 
mothers  must  rememoer  that  while  it  is  es- 
sential to  be  loving  and  tender  it  is  no  less 
essential  to  be  wise  and  firm.  Foolishness 
and  affection  must  not  be  treated  as  inter- 
changeable terms,  and  besides  training 
your  sons  and  daughters  in  the  softer  and 
milder  virtues  you  must  seek  to  give  them 
those  stern  and  hardy  qualities  which  in 
after   life   they   will   surely   need.      Some 


children  will  go  wrong  in  spite  of  the  best 
training,  and  some  will  go  right  even  when 
their  surroundinp^s  are  most  unfortunate; 
nevertheless  an  immense  amount  depends 
upon  the  family  training.  If  you  mothers, 
through  weakness,  bring  up  your  sons  to 
be  selfish  and  to  think  only  of  themselves, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  much  sadness 
among  the  women  who  are  to  be  their 
wives  in  the  future. 

If  you  let  your  daughters  grow  up  idle, 
perhaps  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
as  you  yourselves  have  had  to  work  hard 
they  shall  know  only  enjoyment,  you  are 
preparing  them  to  be  useless  to  others 
and  burdens  to  themselves.  Teach  boys 
and  girls  alike  that  they  are  not  to  look  for- 
ward to  lives  spent  in  avoiding  difficulties, 
but  to  lives  spent  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
Teach  them  that  work,  for  themselves  and 
also  for  others,  is  not  a  curse  but  a  bless- 
ing; seek  to  make  them  happy;  to  make 
them  enjoy  life,  but  seek  also  to  make  them 
face  life  with  the  steadfast  resolution  to 
wrest  success  from  labor  and  adversity,  and 
to  do  their  whole  duty  before  God  and  to 
man. 

There  are  many  good  people  who  are 
denied  the  supreme  blessing  of  children, 
and  for  these  we  have  the  respect  and  sym- 
pathy always  due  to  those  who,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  denied  any. of  the 
other  great  blessings  of  life.  But  the  man 
or  woman  who  deliberately  forgoes  these 
blessings,  whether  from  viciousness,  cold- 
ness, shallow-heartedness,  self-indulgence 
or  mere  failure  to  appreciate  aright  the  dif- 
ference between  the  all-important  and  the 
unimportant — why,  such  a  creature  merits 
contempt  as  hearty  as  any  visited  upon  the 
soldier  who  runs  away  in  battle,  or  upon 
the  man  who  refuses  to  work  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  dependent  upon  him  and  who 
though  able-bodied,  is  yet  content  to  cat 
in  idleness  the  bread  which  others  provide. 

The  existence  of  women  of  this  type 
forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  un- 
wholesome features  of  modern  life.  If  any 
one  is  so  dim  of  vision  as  to  fail  to  see 
what  a  thoroughly  unlovely  creature  such  a 
woman  is  I  wish  they  would  read  Judge 
Robert  Grant's  novel,  "  Unleavened  Bread," 
ponder  seriously  the  character  of  Selma, 
and  think  of  the  fate  that  would  surely 
overcome  any  nation  which  developed  its 
average  and  typical  woman  along  such  lines. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  this  type  exists  only  in  American 
novels.  That  it  also  exists  in  American 
life  is  made  unpleasantly  evident  fa^  the 
statistics  as  to  the  dwindling  families  in 
some  localities.  It  is  made  evident  in 
equally  sinister  fashion  by  the  census  sta- 
tistics as  to  divorce,  which  are  fairly  ap- 
palling; for  easy  divorce  is  now,  as  it  ever 
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has  been,  a  bane  to  any  nation,  a  curse  to 
scx:iety,  a  menace  to  the  home,  an  incite- 
ment to  married  unhappiness  and  to  im- 
morality, an  evil  thing  for  men  and  a  still 
more  hideous  evil  lor  women. 

These  unpleasant  tendencies  in  our 
American  life  are  made  evident  by  articles 
such  as  those  which  I  actually  read  not 
long  ago  in  a  certain  paper,  where  a  clergy- 
man was  quoted,  seemingly  with  approval, 
as  expressing  the  general  American  atti- 
tude when  he  said  that  the  ambition  of  any 
save  a  very  rich  man  should  be  to  rear  two 
children  only,  so  as  to  give  his  children  an 
opportunity  "to  taste  a  few  of  the  good 
things  of  life." 

This  man,  whose  profession  and  calling 
should  have  made  him  a  moral  teacher,  ac- 
tually set  before  others  the  ideal,  not  of 
training  children  to  do  their  duty,  not  of 
sending  them  forth  with  stout  hearts  and 
ready  minds  to  win  triumphs  for  them- 
selves and  their  country,  not  of  allowing 
them  the  opportunity  and  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  making  their  own  place  in  the 
world,  but,  forsooth,  of  keeping  the  number 
of  children  so  limited  that  they  might 
**  taste  a  few  good  things !  " 

The  way  to  give  a  child  a  fair  chance 
in  life  is  not  to  bring  it  up  in  luxury,  but 
to  see  that  it  has  the  kind  of  training  that 
will  give  it  strength  of  character.  Even 
apart  from  the  vital  question  of  national 
life,  and  regarding  only  the  individual  in- 
terest of  the  children  themselves,  happiness 
in  the  true  sense  is  a  hundred  fold  more 
apt  to  come  to  any  given  member  of  a 
healthy  family  of  healthy  minded  children, 
well  brought  up,  well  educated,  but  taught 
that  they  must  shift  for  themselves,  must 
win  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions make  their  own  positions  of  useful- 
ness, than  it  is  apt  to  come  to  those  whose 
parents  themselves  have  acted  on  and  have 
trained  their  children  to  act  on  the  selfish 
and  sordid  theory  that  the  whole  end  of 
life  is  "  to  taste  a  few  good  things." 

The  intelligence  of  the  remark  is  on  a 
par  with  its  morality,  for  the  most  rudi- 
mentary mental  process  would  have  shown 
the  speaker  that  if  the  average  family  in 
which  there  are  children  contained  but  two 
children  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  de- 
crease in  population  so  rapidly  that  in  two 
or  three  generations  it  would  verv  deserv- 
edly be  on  the  point  of  extinction,  so  that 
the  people  who  had  acted  on  this  base  and 
selfish  doctrine  would  be  giving  place  to 
others  with  braver  and  more  robust  ideals. 
Nor  would  such  a  result  be  in  any  way 
regrettable;  for  a  race  that  practised  such 
doctrine — that  is  a  race  that  practised  race 
suicide — would   thereby   conclusively   show 


that  it  was  unfit  to  exist,  and  that  it  had 
better  give  place  to  people  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  primary  laws  of  their  being. 


TALK  TO  AN  INSTITUTE. 


BY    W.    W.    DAVIS. 


ALL  great  writers  are  educators.  They 
mold  not  only  their  own  generation, 
but  the  generations  to  come.  Plato  speaks 
in  all  philosophy.  Paul  is  in  all  the  church 
creeds.  Bacon  outlines  the  scheme  of  nat- 
ural science,  Adam  Smith  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  economy  of  nations,  Butler  es- 
tablishes the  combined  force  of  nature  and 
revelation,  Emerson  exalts  the  dignity  of 
our  common  nature: 

So  niri  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  thou  must! 

The  youth  replies,  I  c^n  I 

Indeed,  one  mind  may  set  in  motion  a 
chain  of  priceless  influence.  Sibbs.  a 
Puritan  divine,  wrote  "  The  Bruised  Reed," 
and  this  led  Baxter  to  write  his  "Call  to 
the  Unconverted."  This  awakened  Dodd- 
ridge, and  he  gave  the  world  the  "  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  After 
reading  Doddridge,  Wilberforce  prepared 
his  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity." 
Then  Legh  Richmond  was  ready  to  tell  the 
touching  story  of  "  The  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter."    An  endless  chain  reaching  to  eternity. 

All  great  poets  educate,  inspire.  Alex- 
ander slept  with  a  copy  of  Homer  under 
his  pillow,  Tennyson  kept  Shakespeare  at 
hand  in  his  last  illness,  Webster  murmured 
some  lines  of  Gray's  Elegy  as  he  sank  into 
the  dreamless  sleep,  Phillips  Brooks  in  his 
young  manhood  felt  the  power  of  In 
Memoriam,  John  Bright  found  a  stimulus 
in  the  verse  of  Whittier.  The  Psalms  of 
David,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiiah.  the  par- 
ables of  Christ,  glorify  the  literature  of  all 
time.  So  Virgil,  Goethe,  Browning,  Dante, 
Lowell,  the  classics  of  every  age  and  every 
clime. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Great  novelists  educate.  There  are 
novels  and  novels.  The  popular  society 
novel  with  its  lively  dialogue  and  thrilling 
incident  may  aflFord  pleasant  entertainment 
for  the  passing  hour,  but  it  has  no  perman- 
ent value.  It  lacks  thought,  vigor,  noble 
conception,  lofty  purpose.  It  has  no  motif, 
but  the  dollar.    Fortunately,  it  is  ephemeral. 
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Since  I  was  so  soon  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for. 

But  the  great  novelist  is  a  kind  of 
prophet.  He  has  visions:  He  dreams 
dreams.  Like  the  poet,  he  gives  to  airy 
nothing,  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
He  recalls  the  romantic  past,  outlines  the 
roseate  future,  arouses  our  hatred  for  the 
base,  excites  our  laughter  for  the  redic- 
ulous,  gives  us  new  views  of  life,  and  adds 
to  our  portrait  gallery  characters  as  per- 
manent as  Shakespeare's.  So  we  have 
Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine,  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote,  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables,  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom. 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform  is 
the  title  of  a  course  of  university  extension 
lectures  by  Professor  Zeublin.  In  expos- 
ing social  abuses,  Dickens  in  his  earlier 
novels  did  a  mighty  work.  None  of  his 
contemporaries  had  so  radical  a  purpose, 
or  wrought  so  effectively.  Private  schools 
were  better  after  Nicholas  Nickleby,  work- 
houses had  less  oppression  after  Oliver 
Twist,  Debtors'  Jails  took  a  hint  from 
Little  Dorrit,  Court  of  Chancery  saw  the 
point  in  Bleak  House,  Doctors  Commons 
had  a  proper  ventilation  in  David  Copper- 
field. 

Dickens  was  an  optimist.  He  looked  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.  He  aimed  to 
lift  people  up  to  the  sunshine.  The  world 
was  better  and  brighter  for  his  living  in  it. 
Although  he  dealt  much  with  the  doings 
of  society,  and  gave  us  many  characters  of 
low  life,  he  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  his 
fellow  men.  He  was  an  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 
His  purpose  was  always  high,  his  thought 
pure,  and  his  language  chaste.  It  may  be 
said  of  Dickens,  as  Lyttleton  sang  of 
Thomson : 

*  Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 
One  line,  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot 

Dean  Farrar  thinks  Dickens  was  a  truly 
religious  man.  At  all  events,  he  had  a 
loyal  belief  in  the  supreme  festival  of  the 
Christian  church.  He  loved  childhood  and 
he  exalted  Christmas.  His  Christmas 
carols  seemed  a  natural  part  of  the  general 
rejoicing  at  the  holiday  season.  He  im- 
pressed upon  England  and  America  a 
deeper  interest  in  old  Tusser's  couplet: 

At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

As  we  stand  by  the  tomb  of  Dickens  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  no  kindlier  wish  can 
rise  in  our  minds  than  the  one  put  by  the 
famous  novelist  into  the  mouth  of  Tiny 
Tim :  God  bless  us,  every  one  I 


LAZINESS  IN  CHILDREN. 


BY  FELIX   ADLER. 


LAZINESS  is  sometimes  due  to  physical 
causes.  Nothing  may  be  necessary 
but  a  change  of  di.et,  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air,  etc.,  to  cure  the  evil.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  sign  of  a  certain  slow  growth  of  the 
mind.  There  are  fruits  in  the  garden  of 
the  gods  that  ripen  slowly,  and  these  fruits 
are  often  not  the  least  precious  or  the  least 
beautiful  when  they  finally  have  matured. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  mind  was  one  of  these 
slowly  ripening  fruits.  In  school  he  was 
regarded  as  a  dullard,  and  his  teachers  had 
small  hopes  of  him.  Laziness,  like  other 
faults  of  character,  sometimes  disappears 
in  the  process  of  growth.  Just  as  at  a  cer- 
tain period  in  the  life  of  a  youth  or  maiden 
new  faculties  seem  to  develop,  new  pas- 
sions arise,  a  new  life  begins  to  stir  in  the 
heart,  so  at  a  certain  period  qualities  with 
which  we  had  long  been  familiar  disappear 
of  themselves.  We  have  very  little  light 
upon  this  subject,  but  the  fact  that  a  great 
transformation  of  character  sometimes 
does  take  place  in  children  without  any 
perceptible  cause  is  quite  certain,  and  it 
may  be  offered  as  a  comforting  reflection 
to  those  parents  who  are  over-anxious  on 
account  of  the  faults  they  detect  in  their 
children.  But  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
laziness  or  untruthfulness  or  obstinacy 
may  be  a  black  streak,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face out  of  the  nethermost  strata  of  moral 
depravity,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
other  traits  may  justify  the  most  serious 
apprehension,  and  should  then  be  a  signal 
for  immediate  measures  of  the  most  strin- 
gent sort. 

I  am  thus  led  to  the  second  branch  of  my 
subject.  I  have  tried  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion of  the  parent  who  says :  "  I  know  the 
character  of  my  child;  I  know  my  child  is 
obstinate,"  by  replying,  if  you  only  know 
that  your  child  is  obstinate  you  know  very 
little;  you  need  to  know  what  are  the 
causes  of  his  obstinacy,  and  vary  your 
treatment  accordingly.  Or  if  anyone  says : 
"My  child  is  untruthful,"  I  reply,  you  need 
to  find  out  what  the  cause  is  of  this  untruth- 
fulness and  vary  your  treatment  accord- 
ingly. Or  again,  in  the  case  which  we 
have  just  considered,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  laziness  in  a  child  may  have  no  serious 
meaning  whatever  or  may  give  just  cause 
for  the  most  serious  alarm,  according  to  the 
group  of  characteristic  traits  of  which  it  is 
one.  On  this  point  I  wish  to  lay  stress.  If 
you  desire  to  obtain  a  correct  impressiou 
of  a  human  face  you  do  not  look  at  the  eye 
by  itself,  then  at  the  nose,  then  fix  your  at- 
tention on  the  cheeks  and  the  chin  and  the 
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brow,  but  you  regard  all  these  features 
together  and  view  Uiem  in  their  relations  to 
one  another.  Or  let  us  recur  to  the  simile 
of  the  physician.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  doctor  who  should  judge  the  nature  of 
a  disease  by  some  one  symptom  which 
happened  to  obtrude  itself,  or  should  treat 
each  symptom  as  it  appears  separately, 
without  endeavoring  to  reach  the  occult 
cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  symp- 
toms, of  which  they  are  all  but  the  outward 
manifestation.  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
the  incredible  mistake  which  every  one  of 
us,  I  venture  to  say,  is  apt  to  make  in  the 
treatment  of  children's  characters.  We 
judge  of  them  by  some  one  trait,  as  obsti- 
nacy, which  happens  to  obtrude  itself  on 
our  attention,  and  we  prescribe  for  each 
symptom  as  it  arises;  we  treat  obstinacy 
by  itself,  and  untruthfulness  and  indolence 
separately,  without  endeavoring  to  get  at 
the  underlying  cause  of  all  these  symptoms. 
The  point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  in  the 
education  of  our  children  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  study  individual  traits,  but  each 
trait  in  connection  with  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs.  Take  v  for  an  illustration  the 
case  last  mentioned — ^that  of  laziness. 

There  is  a  well-known  type  group  or 
group  of  characteristic  traits,  of  which  lazi- 
ness is  one.  The  chief  components  of  this 
group  are  the  following:  The  sense  of 
shame  is  wanting,  that  is  one  trait.  The 
will  is  under  the  control  of  random  im- 
pulses, good  impulses  mingle  helter-skelter 
with  bad.  There  is  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  such  a  child  to  prolonged  exertion 
in  any  direction,  even  in  the  direction  of 
pleasure.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous trait  of  all.  If  you  try  to  deal,  as  peo- 
ple actually  do,  with  each  of  these  trait^ 
separately,  you  will  fail.  If  you  try  to  in- 
fluence the  sense  of  shame,  you  will  meet 
with  no  response;  if  you  disgrace  such  a 
child,  you  will  make  it  worse;  if  you  whip, 
it,  you  may  harden  it.  If  you  attempt  to 
overcome  indolence  by  the  promise  of  re- 
wards, that  will  be  useless.  The  child  for- 
gets promised  rewards  just  as  quickly  as  it 
forgets  threatened  punishment.  This  for- 
getfulness,  this  lack  of  coherency  in  its 
ideas,  is  particularly  characteristic.  The 
ideas  of  such  a  child  are  imperfectly  con- 
nected. The  ties  between  causes  and  their 
effects  are  feeble.  The  contents  of  the 
child's  mind  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
librium. There  is  no  point  of  fixity  in  its 
mental  realm.  And  the  cure  for  such  a 
condition  is  to  establish  fixity  in  the 
thoughts,  to  induce  habits  of  industry  and 
application  by  steady,  unrelaxing  discipline, 
and  especially  by  means  of  manual  train- 
ing. The  immense  value  of  *  mechanical 
labor  as  a  means  of  moral  improvement  has 


been  appreciated  until  now  only  to  a  very 
imperfect  extent.  Mechanical  labor  wisely 
directed  secures  mental  fixity  because  it 
concentrates  the  child's  attention  for  days 
and  often  for  weeks  upon  a  single  task. 
Mechanical  labor  stimulates  moral  pride  by 
enabling  the  pupil  to  produce  articles  of 
value  and  giving  him  in  this  way  the  sense 
of  achievement.  Mechanical  labor  also 
overcomes  indolence  by  compelling  settled 
habits  of  industry,  whereby  the  random 
impulses  of  the  will  are  brought  under  con- 
trol. 

♦ 

"  THE  BOY  JESUS." 


BY    ALEXANDER    MCLAREN,    D.D. 


THIS  one  incident  is  all  that  survives  of 
thirty  years.  "  Many  other  things 
did  Jesus  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book,"  and  the  reticence  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  inspiration.  There  are  apocryphal 
Gospels  of  the  infancy,  which  are  full  of 
vulgar  trivial  details,  and  show  what  the 
mythical  tendency  makes  of  a  Gospel. 
Three  salient  features  stand  out  in  this  soli- 
tary fragment  from  the  unrecorded  years, — 
Jesus'  gradual  unfolding  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood, his  early  consciousness  of  his  Son- 
ship  and  vocation,  and  his  meek  submission 
to  the  conditions  of  human  life.  The  re- 
sulting picture  is  that  of  a  true  manhood, 
yet  touched  with  divine  radiance,  like  the 
luster  of  a  pure  fiame  shining  through  an 
alabaster  globe. 

The  narrative  is  framed  between  two 
statements  of  Jesus'  growth  Cvs.  40,  52). 
They  stamp  that  characteristic  on  the 
whole  of  the  early  years  of  silence.  They 
were  years  of  quiet  growing  up  to  the 
height  of  the  perfect  manhood  needed  for 
his  Messianic  vocation.  Parallel  with 
these  notices  is  the  careful  distinction  of 
the  stages  of  his  early  development,  marked 
by  the  designations  of  "the  babe"  (v.  16), 
the  "child"  (vs.  17,  27,  40),  "the  boy" 
(v.  43)  and  "Jesus"  (v.  52).  The  force 
of  these  two  notices  of  his  growth  may  be 
enhanced  by  comparing  them  with  those 
in  reference  to  Samuel's  and  John  the 
Baptist's.  The  notices  as  to  Samuel  come 
very  strikingly,  like  a  kind  of  refrain, 
breaking  in  on  the  sad  story  of  Israel's  in- 
creasing degeneracy.  While  all  outside 
the  tabernacle  was  rushing  down  to  de- 
struction, inside  it  the  boy  was  slowly 
maturing,  in  a  steady  course  of  develop- 
ment, wiho  was  to  stem  the  down  rush. 

Luke  is  obviously  reminiscent  of  Samuel. 
Of  Samuel  it  is  said  that  he  "  grew  before 
Jehovah,"  that  he  "  grew  on,  and  increased 
in  favor  both  with  Jehovah  and  also  with 
men,"    that   he    "grew    and   Jehovah   was 
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with  him,  and  did  let  none  of  his  words  fall 
to  the  ground."  Of  John  the  Baptist,  the  re- 
cord runs  that  he  "  grew  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit."  Of  Jesus  it  is  said  that  he 
''grew,  and  waxed  strong,  becoming  full  of 
wisdom  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
him,"  and  that  he  **  advanced  in  wisdom 
and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
men."  In  all  three,  progress  in  bodily 
strength  is  noted.  In  regard  to  Samuel, 
his  increasing  "  favor  with  God  and  men  " 
suggests  obedience  to  the  one  and  sweet- 
ness toward  the  other.  In  regard  to  the 
Baptist,  the  beginnings  of  the  strength  of 
will  and  heroism  which  flamed  in  him  are 
emphasized.  But  Jesus  not  only  grew  in- 
» physical  development  and  in  "  favor  with 
God  and  men,"  but  even  more  to  be  noted 
than  his  growth  in  "stature"  was  his 
growth  "in  wisdom,"  with  which,  at  each 
stage,  he  was  "  filled,"  and  which  yet  grew 
more  and  more  as,  at  each  stage,  he  be- 
came capable  of  more. 

And  that  was  the  highest  kind  of  wisdom, 
the  wisdom  which  comes  from  perfect 
union,  at  each  stage,  with  the  Father.  And 
at  each  stage,  too,  the  "  grace  of  God  was 
upon  him,"  which  is  more  and  other  than 
his  being  "  in  favor  with  God,"  for  it  im- 
plies actual  communication  of  divine  gifts, 
in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  human 
development.  The  boy  Jesus  could  receive 
less  of  these  than  the  youth  who  went  down 
to  Nazareth  from  the  temple,  but  the  vessel 
was  always  full,  and  always  expanding, 
and  therefore  becoming  fuller.  Jesus 
showed,  for  the  first  time,  the  normal 
course  of  human  growth,  uninterrupted  by 
faults  or  sins,  triumphant  over  circum- 
stances, ever  dependent  on  the  Father,  and 
ever  drawing  into  himself  all  of  God  that 
his  then  humanity  could  receive.  So  he 
grew,  and  became  the  pattern  for  all  young 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens, 
showing  how  lovely  a  thing  the  growth  of 
a  soul  may  be, — and  will  be,  if  the  soul  is 
joined  to  him. 

The  dialogue  between  Mary  and  her  son 
is  the  main  matter  in  the  story.  A  boy  of 
twelve  became  a  "  son  of  the  law,"  and  was 
taken  to  the  feast  in  Jerusalem.  One  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  the  visit  to  the  capital, 
and  the  sight  of  the  temple  and  ritual,  on 
the  peasant  boy  from  Nazareth.  Open-eyed 
wonder,  eager  drinking  in  of  new  experi- 
ences, the  thrill  of  consciousness  as  the 
sensitive  spirit  was  touched,  like  a  harp- 
string,  by  the  associations  and  solemnities 
of  the  place  and  hour,  and  vibrated  into 
music, — all  would  be  his.  No  wonder  that 
he  lingered  behind,  and  missed  the  starting 
of  the  group  from  Nazareth.  Apparently 
there  was  no  set  purpose  in  his  stay,  and 
probably  he  did  not  know  that  his  people 


had  gone  home.  Naturally,  in  the  bustle 
of  the  first  day's  start,  his  absence  was  not 
noticed  or  excited  no  alarm.  Not  till  even- 
ing, when  families  would  sort  themselves 
out,  was  he  missed.  Next  morning  "his 
parents  "  went  back,  and  the  day  after  was 
spent  in  search  in  the  city  (thus  makinis: 
the  "three  days"). 

The  whole  meaning  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  in  the  temple  is  ruined  when  it  is 
supposed  that  the  boy  of  twelve  was  teach- 
ing the  teachers.  Such  a  Jesus  is  an 
offensive  specimen  of  an  offensive  mon- 
strosity, too  frequent  now,  because  whole- 
some parental  discipline  is  slackened. 
Jesus  was  there  to  learn,  and  was  docile, 
as  became  a  child,  though  no  doubt  the 
child's  clear  eye  and  simple  wisdom  would 
put  many  a  strangely  penetrating  question, 
and  give  many  an  answer  deep  in  its  sim- 
plicity. A  pure-souled  child  is  apt  to  be  a 
formidable  inquisitor  for  pedants  and  fos- 
sil teachers. 

No  one  but  Mary  could  have  been  the 
source  of  this  story,  or  preserved  the  ten- 
der remonstrance  which  implies  all  that  we 
can  ever  know  of  the  family  life  in  these 
twelve  years.  We  dimly  see  by  her  words 
that  the  secret  of  his  birth  had  been 
sacredly  kept,  that  the  household  was 
ordered  like  any  other  household,  that  this 
act  of  independence  was  unlike  what  had 
been;  and  yet  there  is  a  strange  tone  in 
them,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand her  child,  and  that  he  might  have 
reasons  which  she  did  not  oenetrate.  "Why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt?"  is  not  the  tone  in 
which  a  parent  usually  remonstrates  with 
a  truant  child.  And  the  mother's  wistful- 
ness,  alarmed  at  the  first  indications  of  her 
child's  trying  to  prove  his  wings  and  take 
flight  from  the  nest,  speaks  in  that  "sor- 
rowing." It  was  the  first  prick  of  the 
"sword"  which  was  to  pierce  her  heart. 
,  The  rendering.  "  in  my  Father's  house  " 
is  clearly  more  appropriate  than  "about 
my  father's  business."  There  should  have 
been  no  need  to  seek  him.  Mary  should 
have  known  that  there  was  but  one  place 
where  he  could  be.  Why  should  she  have 
"wist"  that?  Because  she  had  seen,  even 
in  the  childish  life,  enough  to  assure  her 
what  was  his  supreme  interest.  What  a 
manifestly  godly  childhood,  and  what  a 
consciousness  in  him  of  it,  lie  beneath  that 
question!  There  could  have  been  no 
memory  of  faults  in  him  who  spoke  thus. 
But  his  question,  by  which  Mary's  question 
is  answered,  opens  out  into  deeper  depths 
when  pondered.  For  it  puts  aside,  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  decisiveness,  the 
fatherhood  of  Joseph,  and  would  give 
Mary  a  thrill  of  wonder  as  to  how  far  her 
son  knew  the  great  secret.    Already,  too. 
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there  is  an  emphasis  in  the  claim  made  by 
that  little  "  my/*  to  a  special,  personal  re- 
lation. It  was  now  spoken  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  now 
consciously  made  for  the  first  time.  It  may 
be  so,  and  the  pictures  that  imaginative  re- 
writers  of  the  "Life  of  Christ"  have 
drawn  of  the  dormant  sense  of  Sonship 
wakened  by  the  temple  services,  may  be 
true;  but  they  are  not  drawn  by  Luke,  nor 


by  Mary,  who  was  doubtless  Luke's  au- 
thority, cither  directly  or  indirectly.  Here, 
too,  for  the  first  time,  do  we  hear  from 
Jesus  that  "must"  which  dominated  his 
life.  The  twelve-year-old  boy  feels  the 
pressure  of  a  solemn  constraint,  a  supreme 
law  which  leaves  him  no  choice  but  which, 
being  obeyed  willingly,  brings  with  it  peace 
and  insight.-T-i*.  S.  Times, 
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J.  P.  MeOASKEY. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  which 
has  heretofore, been  found  in  the  January 
number,  was  this  year  presented  in  the  De- 
cember issue  for  1906,  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  usual  time.  Any  one  wishing  to  see 
it  is  referred  to  our  issue  for  last  month. 


There  was  a  good  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Department  of  the  btate  Associa- 
tion at  Williamsport,  December  28th  and 
29th.  The  colleges  were  criticized,  espe- 
cially Cornell  and  some  of  the  technical 
schools,  for  making  entrance  requirements 
such  that  but  few  high  schools  can  prepare 
students  for  admission.  The  movement  for 
an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  use 
of  city,  borough  and  township  high  schools 
was  heartily  favored.  It  was  suggested 
that  an  equal  amount  revert  to  each  series 
of  high  schools.  In  reporting  upon  high 
school  supervision,  the  committee  in  charge 
of  this  phase  of  the  work  recommended 
that  a  deputy  supervisor  be  placed  over  the 
schools  of  the  State,  whose  du^  should 
be  to  classify  them  into  three  divisions,  as 
follows:  Those  with  three  instructors  anft 
nine  months  of  school;  those  having  two 
instructors  and  eight  months  of  school, 
and  those  with  one  instructor  and  seven  or 
more  months  of  school  work.  We  hope  to 
present  the  Secretary's  report  of  proceed- 
ings, with  the  papers  read,  in  our  next 
issue. 


Congress  has  decided  that  the  old-time 
spelling  which  they  learned  in  school  is 
still  g^  enough,  and  they  propose  to  hold 
on  to  it  The  President  failed  to  bring  the 
people  around  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
lus  wisely  withdrawn  his  order.  Not  one 
per  cent,  of  the  newspapers  that  printed  the 
recent  message   used   the   President's   re- 


formed spelling.  The  fact  is,  the  men  and 
women  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over  have  no  intention  of  going  to  school 
again  to  learn  how  to  spell.  The  spelling 
of  almost  every  prominent  author  to-day  is 
that  of  the  great  lights  of  our  nineteenth 
century  literature,  and  what  seemed  good 
to  them  is  likely  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
average  man  of  to-day. 

Thr  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Superintendents'  Department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Harrisburg  High  School, 
February  12th  and  13th.  The  oflBcers  are 
Supt.  Alvin  Rupp,  president;  Supt.  John 
W.  Snoke,  treasurer,  and  Supt.  W.  R.  Long- 
streth,  treasurer.  Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor,  of 
Scranton,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
busy  on  the  programme  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  It  will  be  an  interesting  meet- 
ing, and  as  many  superintendents  as  pos- 
sible should  be  in  attendance. 


Dr.  Rothermel,  Principal  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown, 
advises  School  Directors  not  to  employ 
teachers  who  spend  their  evenings  at  card 
parties  and  don't  get  to  the  school  room 
at  a  proper  hour  next  morning,  or  the 
kind  that  think  they  have  earned  their 
salaries  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  dismiss  the  pupils  at  that  hour  for 
their  homes. 


Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp,  discussing  the  "best 
school "  of  the  future,  says :  "  It  will  be  a 
rural  school.  The  country  could,  and  in 
time  it  will,  by  paying  for  them,  maintain 
as  good  schools  as  the  cities  now  support, 
and  in  addition  the  coimtry  school  will 
always  possess  certain  advantages  that  the 
city  school  cannot  buy  if  it  wo5d." 


The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  February  5-6,  1907.     The 
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executive  committee  have  prepared  a 
strong  and  interesting  program  covering  a 
number  of  current  problems  in  school 
superintendence.  It  is  the  hooe  of  the 
committee  that  there  will  be  an  unusually 
large  enrollment  at  the  meeting.  Pro- 
grams and  railroad  card  orders  will  be 
mailed  at  a  later  date — one  of  each  to  each 
superintendent.  Should  further  card  or- 
ders be  desired,  they  will  be  sent  upon  ap- 
plication to  Supt.  F.  E.  Downes,  Harris- 
burg.  This  is  legislative  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  hotel  accommodations 
are,  as  usual,  likely  to  be  limited  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting.  Those  desiring  to 
attend  the  meeting  would  do  well  to  make 
early  arrangements  for  rooms.  The  lead- 
ing hotels  are  the  Bolton  House  (Head- 
quarters), the  Lochiel  Hotel  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, rates  $2.50  per  day  and  up- 
wards. County  Superintendents,  Normal 
School  Principals,  High  and  Graded-School 
Principals,  School  Directors  and  all  others 
interested,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  committee  of  arrangements  are 
Superintendents  F.  E.  Downes,  Harris- 
burg;  Chas.  Lose,  Williamsport,  and  R. 
T.  Adams,  Lebanon. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Librarian 
Montgomery,  just  presented  to  Governor 
Pennypacker,  says  the  library  has  been  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  3,628  volumes, 
13,748  volumes  of  the  old  collection  have 
been  accessioned,  and  499  items  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  added.  The  work  in 
the  archive  division  shows  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  the  number  of  State  papers  pre- 
served in  bound  volumes,  after  being  prop- 
erly repaired.  Forty-seven  volumes  of 
colonial  papers  have  been  bound  and  255 
volumes  are  now  housed  in  fire-proof  cases, 
which  will  shortly  be  placed  in  adequate 
quarters  in  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by 
the  State  Treasury.  The  fifth  series  of 
archives  has  been  finished  and  the  manu- 
script for  the  fifteen  volumes  of  the  sixth 
series  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  printer. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  John  Berkinbine,  president,  said  in 
his  annual  address:  "The  forestry  move- 
ment at  the  close  of  another  year  shows 
?-atifying  progress  in  every  direction, 
hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  caring  for  forests 
and  encouraging  their  extent  is  evidenced 
by  the  favor  with  which  additions  to  the 
reserves  of  the  nation  and  of  States  are 
received."  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  late  For- 
estry Commissioner,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  said :  "  The  forest  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  State  than  to  its  owner.    Yet 


we  tax  the  standing  timber  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fail  to  protect  it  on  the  other 
hand,  until  the  owner  cannot  afford  to 
hold  it.  We  drive  him  to  cut  his  trees, 
and  thus  force  him  to  impoverish  the  Com- 
monwealth. Such  a  policy  is  not  only  un- 
philosophical  and  unstatesmanlike,  but  it 
IS  insane."  The  council  reports,  as  fol- 
lows: "In  1906  the  State  forest  reserves 
have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  as 
desirable  tracts  could  be  secured,  the  pres- 
ent acreage  actually  owned  being  740,000 
acres,  with  80,000  acres  additional  con- 
tracted for." 


A  NOTABLE  BOOK. 


THIS  unique  volume  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  entitled  "Penn^l- 
vania  Common  School  Law,"  will  soon  be 
widely  known  to  the  lawyers  and  school  men 
of  the  State. 

The  lawyer  has  lon|;  wanted  a  book  of 
easy  reference  presenting,  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, a  carefully  prepared  and  accurate 
compendium  of  the  school  legislation  of  the 
State  during  these  many  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  common  school  system, 
with  such  judicial  opinions  as  have  from 
time  to  time  been  expressed,  and  such  de- 
cisions as  have  been  made  upon  moot^ 
questions  that  have  come  before  the  courts 
— a  digest  of  the  school  law  to  which  he 
might  turn  with  confidence,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  learn  what  it  was  important  for 
him  to  know.  The  author,  Chester  C. 
Bashore,  of  Carlisle,  a  member  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Bar,  feeling  the  need 
of  such  a  book  in  his  own  office,  and  know- 
ing the  demand  from  his  brethren  of  the 
legal  profession,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
preparing  it.  The  result  justifies  all  the 
years  of  labor  spent  upon  the  work.  But 
to  superintendents  of  schools,  to  school  di- 
rectors and  to  teachers  of  intelligence  it  is 
even  more  valuable,  for  to  them  it  is,  prac- 
tically, "every  man  his  own  lawyer,"  in 
matters  of  information  and  the  ordinary 
administration  of  school  affairs. 

The  Table  of  Contents  occupies  twenty- 
eight  pages,  showing  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  subjects  and  their  fullness  of  treat- 
ment. The  text  occupies  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pages.  The  Acts  of  Assembly  cited, 
from  1 81 8  to  1905,  with  references  to  pages 
in  the  book  and  to  the  Pamphlet  Laws,  oc- 
cupy fourteen  pages;  the  Table  of  Cases 
cited,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  refer- 
ence to  pages  in  the  book  and  further  refer- 
ence to  Court  reports  in  which  the  opinions 
may  be  found,  include  eight  pages ;  and  the 
general  alphabetical  Index,  in  minute  de- 
tail and  exhaustive  in  character — so  that 
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the  book  lies  open  to  any  one  who  knows 
how  to  use  a  book— one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pajj^es. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-eight  chap- 
ters in  the  following  order,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Common 
School  Law/'  as  follows:  Common  School 
Districts;  Changes  in  School  Districts; 
Powers  and  Liabilities  of  School  Districts; 
Election  of  Directors  and  Filling  of 
Vacancies;  Organization  of  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors and  Controllers,  Officers  and  Duties; 
Meetings,  Vacancies,  Appointments  of  Di- 
rectors and  Controllers;  Power  of  the 
Courts  to  Remove  Directors ;  Directors  and 
Controllers  to  Establish  Schools;  Joint 
Schools;  Public  High  Schools;  Evening 
Schools;  School  Directors  and  Controllers 
to  Direct  Studies  and  Expel  Pupils  for  Mis- 
conduct; Liability  of  Directors  and  Con- 
trollers; School  bites;  School  Houses;  In- 
debtedness; Taxation;  Auditors;  District 
School  Libraries;  School  Term;  Compul- 
sory Attendance;  Power  of  the  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sessions  over  Children  under 
Sixteen  Years  of  Age;  Teachers;  Sectar- 
ianism; Public  Health  Acts;  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes; Text  Books  and  School  Supplies; 
Gty  and  Borough  Superintendents  and 
Supervising  Principals;  County  Superin- 
tendent; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; State  Appropriation;  Common  School 
Education  in  Cities  of  the  First  Qass; 
Common  School  Education  in  Cities  of  the 
Second  Qass;  Common  School  Education 
m  Cities  of  the  Third  Qass;  State  Nomial 
Schools;  School  for  Complanter  Indians; 
Miscellaneous;  and  Legal  Forms. 

It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  School  Boards  everywhere  in  the 
State,  in  the  libraries  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, and  in  the  larger  School  libraries 
for  reference  by  teachers  and  advanced 
pupils,  patrons  of  the  schools  and  citizens 
generally 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  great  meetin|r  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  to  be  held  last 
year  at  San  Francisco,  for  which  all  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  and  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  a  phenomenal  gath- 
ering, was  suddenly  declared  off  by  the 
Earthquake  and  Fire.  For  a  short  time  it 
was  thought  the  convention  might  be  held 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  meeting  should  be 
postponed  until  1907,  with  the  probability 
that  Philadelphia  would  be  selected,  as  the 
Association  was  organized  in  that  city 
in  1857.  The  delay  in  fixing  upon  and  an- 
nouncing the  place  of  meeting  is  stated  in 


the  following  circular-letter  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  from  State 
Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association: 

Winona,  Minn.,  Dec.  24,  1906. 
To  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association: 

The  Executive  Committee  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  make  an  announcement  before 
this  date  of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1857.  The  delay 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  determining  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  railway  lines  con- 
cerned, what  effect  the  recent  Interstate 
Commerce  legislation  will  have  on  the  usual 
concessions  granted  to  us  by  the  railroads 
for  our  annual  convention. 

January  8th  is  the  date  fixed  for  final 
action.  We  are  hopeful,  in  fact  quite  con- 
fident, that  the  usual  arrangements  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  rates,  including  the  collection  of 
the  membership  fee,  will  be  adopted.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Anniversary  meeting  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
be  the  general  desire  of  our  members.  We 
have  invitations  also  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  and  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  for  these  places  the  usual  rates  and 
arrangements  are  already  officially  assured. 
Announcement  of  the  place  selected  will 
be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  issue  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Volume  will  be  somewhat  delayed  in  order 
to  include  certain  valuable  special  features. 
It  is  now  expected  that  the  volume  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  February.  Cir- 
cular announcement  of  the  general  char- 
acter and  contents  of  this  volume  has  al- 
ready been  sent  to  active  members.  Since 
this  announcement  we  have  received  other 
valuable  additions.  The  latest  contribu- 
tions are  a  second  paper  from  Dr.  Paulsen, 
of  Berlin;  subject,  "  The  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  Girls  in  Germany."  Gabriel  Com- 
payre  has  just  sent  an  interesting  paper 
on  "What  France  has  learned  from  the 
United  States  in  Primary  Education  during 
the  last  Fifty  Years." 

We  propose  to  print  the  revised  active 
membership  list  in  the  volume  as  a  perma- 
nent record  of  active  membership  at  the 
close  of  the  first  fifty  years,  and  we  espe- 
cially desire  that  the  latest  corrections  to 
date  of  publication  be  made.  Active  mem- 
bers are  therefore  urged  to  send  at  once 
any  changes  in  data  not  already  furnished. 
It  is  probable  that  corrections  and  changes 
may  be  entered  on  the  proof  as  late  as 
February  ist,  although  the  earliest  possible 
notice  is  important. 
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Every  active  member  is  especially  solic- 
ited to  secure  from  among  their  associates 
the  enrollment  of  new  active  members  for 
the  anniversary  list,  in  order  that  it  may 
include  all  in  every  state  who  wish  to  be 
actively  identified  with  the  Association  at 
this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  President, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 

Winona,  Minn. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
February  26,  27  and  28,  1907.  All  railway 
lines  eastward  from  Montana,  and  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  have  granted  for  this 
meeting  a  round  trip  rate  of  one  and  one 
third  fare  on  the  certificate  plan.  Full 
details  as  to  the  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
will  be  published  in  the  complete  program 
to  be  issued  about  February  ist.  The 
Auditorium  Hotel  has  been  selected  as 
headquarters,  and  all  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  same  building.  State  Supt.  W.  W. 
Stetson,  Augusta,  Maine,  is  the  president, 
and  J.  H.  Harris,  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, the  Secretary  of  this  department. 
There  will  be  six  sessions,  at  which  the 
following  subjects  will  be  discussed: 

1.  The  Schools  and  the  Public:  Is  the 
child  the  ward  of  the  Nation?  What 
should  the  public  do  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  children  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  public  schools  (counting  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  public  school)  ?  The  financial 
value  of  education.  General  discussion  by 
members. 

2.  The  scope,  defects  and  products  of  the 
Schools:  Should  the  school  attempt  the 
circle  of  the  child's  training,  or  address  it- 
self to  the  school  segment?  Admitting 
that  our  schools  are  defective,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  present  conditions?  Has  the 
product  of  our  schools  reasonable  fitness 
in  scholarship  and  personal  qualities  for 
citizenship?  General  discussion  by  mem- 
bers. 

3  and  4.  Knotty  Problems :  What  fraction 
of  the  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools  can- 
not derive  compensating  advantages  there- 
from? What  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
pupil  of  the  multiplication  of  subjects  of 
study  and  the  refinement  of  methods  ?  Or- 
der of  development  and  studies  suited  to 
each  stage.  Should  the  school  furnish  bet- 
ter   training    for    the    non-average    child? 


Are  we  experimenting  too  much  and  devot- 
ing too  little  time  and  effort  to  the  funda- 
mentals? What  are  the  essentials  in  sub- 
jects in  the  Elementary  School  Course. 
General  discussion  by  members. 

5.  Qualifications  and  Training  of  Teach- 
ers :  Minimum  qualifications  for  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Minimum  qualifications  for 
the  secondary  school.  Growth — ^how  con- 
tinued.    General  discussion  by  members. 

The  sixth  session  will  be  taken  up  by 
round  table  conferences  by  societies  meet- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, as  the  National  Society  for  the  Scien- 
tific Study  of  Education,  the  Educational 
Press  Association  of  America,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  College  Teachers. 


DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Directors'  Department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Harrisburg  Hi^h 
School  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February 
14  and  15,  1907.  The  officers  of  the  de- 
partment are  Hillary  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown, 
president ;  J.  H.  McMillan,  Essen,  Prof.  Geo. 
A.  Hoadley,  Swarthmore,  John  S.  Fred- 
erick, East  Coventry,  vice  presidents;  D.  F. 
Bast,  Allentown,  recording  secretary;  Rev. 
A.  M.  Keifer,  Greenville,  corresponding 
secretary;  and  James  W.  Howarth,  Glen 
Riddle,  treasurer. 

The  registry  of  delegates  will  begin  at  10 
a.  m.  The  devotional  exercises  at  n 
o'clock  will  be  led  by  Bishop  Darlington 
of  Harrisburg,  after  which  Mayor  Gross 
will  make  the  address  of  welcome,  to  which 
Dr.  Stotter,  of  Wilkinsburg,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  will  make  re- 
sponse. At  1:30  p.  m.,  the  address  of 
President  Lessig;  at  1:50  a.  m.,  an  address 
by  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart  At  2:20,  an 
address  by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  the 
essentials  in  Public  School  instruction  for 
pupils  who  will  attend  only  eight  years  ?  " 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  lasting 
twenty  minutes.  At  3  p.  m.,  a  paper  by  w! 
H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Qearfield 
County  Association  of  School  Directors, 
upon  "Instruction  in  Domestic  Science, 
Manual  Training  and  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools."  The  report  of  the  legislative 
committee  and  other  matters  will  be  con- 
sidered during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
session.  In  the  evening:  Dr.  Alfred  C 
True,  director  of  experimental  stations  un- 
der the  United  States  government  will  dis- 
cuss "The  Science  of  Agriculture  in  our 
Public  Schools." 

On  Friday  morning  there  will  be  two  im- 
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portant  papers,  the  first  on  "  School  Board 
Economy,"  by  Mr.  S.  R.  McClure,  president 
of  the  North  Braddock  school  board,  and 
"What  part  of  the  School  Management 
should  be  assumed  by  the  Director?"  by 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Warren,  president  of  the 
school  board  of  Reading,  discussion  fol- 
lowing each  paper. 

The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar. 
Papers  are  limited  to  twenty  minutes. 
Fare  and  one  third  for  round  trip  from 
trunk  line  points  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburg, 
cm  card  orders;  tickets  to  be  sold  and  good, 
going,  February  i2-i.«;;  returning  to  Febru- 
ary 18  inclusive.  These  orders  will  be 
furnished  upon  application  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Rev.  A.  M.  Keifer, 
Greenville,  Pa.,  and  must  be  presented  to 
the  ticket  agents  at  the  starting  point,  and 
will  be  honored  by  the  agents  of  any  of  the 
lines  belonging  to  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion. 

This  is  an  important  meeting  of  an  in- 
fluential association,  of  which  the  member- 
ship should  be  large  and  constantly  grow- 
ing. We  hope  to  see  a  very  good  attendance 
at  Harrisburg. 


THROUGH  WITH  "THRU." 


BACK  TO  THE  OLD  STYLE  SPELLING. 


President  Roosevelt  will  withdraw  his 
simplified  spelling  order  to  the  Public 
Printer,  and  hereafter  all  documents  from 
the  Executive  Department  will  be  printed 
in  the  old-fashioned  style.  Representative 
Landis,  of  the  joint  committee  on  spelling, 
had  a  conference  recently  with  the  Presi- 
dent, when  the  President  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  spelling  overshadow  mat- 
ters of  great  importance,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  revoke  his  order  for  the  new 
spelling  in  case  the  House  should  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  system.  Accord- 
ingly, in  order  to  be  in  satisfactory  form, 
Mr.  Landis  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution in  the  House: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  hereafter  in 
printing  reports,  documents  or  other  publi- 
cations authorized  by  law,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress or  either  bianch,  or,  emanating  from 
the  Executive  Departments,  their  bureaus 
or  offices,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
should  observe  and  adhere  to  the  standard 
of  orthography  prescribed  in  generally  ac- 
cepted dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
Piage." 

The  measure  was  passed  without  a  dis- 
sentmg  vote.  The  system*  of  reformed 
spelling  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Presi- 


dent during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  all 
public  documents  supplied  to  the  executive 
departments  have  been  printed  in  the  sim- 
plified way.  These  documents  have  been 
pouring  in  on  Congress  ever  since  the  open- 
ing day,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  As  a  result  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  was  using  two  forms  of  spelling 
in  public  printing,  the  old  method  for  Con- 
gress and  the  reformed  method  in  the  ex- 
ecutive documents.  This  caused  confusion 
and  comment  unfavorable  to  the  reform, 
and  finally  was  made  an  issue  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  the 
judicial  department  having  previously 
frowned  upon  the  President's  order.  The 
Committee  on  Printing,  in  its  report  on  the 
Landis  resolution,  said  that  the  committee 
had  been  governed  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

"  In  the  various  reprints  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  adherence  to  the 
original  spelling  is  found  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  The  spelling  in  the  original  statutes 
reflects  the  forms  of  spelling  in  vogue  at 
the  time  of  their  enactment. 

"A  new  codification  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Until  Congress  shall 
see  fit  to  order  the  printing  of  this  proposed 
codification  of  the  statutes,  in  some  form  of 
spelling  other  than  that  generally  accepted 
by  the  people,  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  Government  in  all 
its  branches,  in  the  interest  of  simplicity 
and  economy,  to  adhere  to  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  spelling,  and  this  system  should  be 
the  one  already  most  generally  recognized 
and  accepted  by  the  people. 

"The  Executive  order,  under  which 
many  public  documents  have  already  been 
printed,  has  now  been  in  force  for  more 
than  three  months.  Without  taking  issue 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  any  form  of 
soelling,  it  is  evident  that  public  sentiment, 
as  reflected  in  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  publications,  has  not  been  favor- 
able to  the  proposed  innovation. 

"It  is,  therefore,  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  with  which  Congress  has  to  deal. 
It  is  not  believed  that  the  attitude  of  the 
general  public  would  be  materially  changed 
if  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  were 
to  adopt  the  form  of  spelling  prescribed  in 
the  Executive  order  referred  to,  and  only 
confusion  and  expense  would  result,  with- 
out any  commensurate  advantage,  even  if 
the  new  form  of  spelling  were  deemed  pre- 
ferable. 

"Moreover,  Congress  has  no  assurance, 
even  if  it  should  leave  present  conditions 
undisturbed,  that  the  next  succeeding  ad- 
ministration would  not  revoke  the  present 
order." 
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GOOD  SENSE. 


THERE  are  perhaps  no  two  men  in 
America  to-day  more  useful  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world,  in  the  far-reaching 
results  of  their  work,  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  field 
of  the  one  is  vastly  wider  than  that  of  the 
other,  but  the  quiet,  sane,  clear  vision, 
and  high  rectitude  of  the  other  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  colored  race  in  the  United 
States,  make  him  a  Moses  among  his  people 
who  is  pointing  the  way  and  leading  a  host 
to  a  broader  view  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  country  affords  to  men  of  in- 
dustry and  thrift  and  to  the  better  life  of 
intelligent  endeavor,  right  purpose,  and  in- 
creasing helpfulness  to  themselves  and 
others.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Afro- 
American  Council  in  New  York,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  the  chief  speaker,  and  made  a 
notable  address  from  which  these  para- 
graphs are  taken: 

"In  the  season  of  disturbance  and  ex- 
citement, if  others  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  losing  control  of  their  judgment  and 
give  way  to  passion  and  prejudice,  let  us, 
as  a  race,  teach  the  world  that  we  have 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  calmness  and 
self-control;  that  we  are  determined  to  be 
governed  by  reason  rather  than  by  feelinc;. 

"  To  the  members  of  my  race  who  reside 
in  the  Northern  states,  let  me  utter  the 
caution  that,  in  your  enthusiastic  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  your  brethren  in  the  South, 
you  do  not  make  their  path  more  thorny 
and  difficult  by  rash  and  intemperate  utter- 
ances. Before  giving  advice  to  the  negro 
in  the  South,  the  negro  in  the  North  should 
be  very  sure  that  what  he  advises  is  that 
which  he  himself  would  be  willing  to  take 
into  the  heart  of  the  South  and  put  into 
practice.  Be  careful  not  to  assist  in  light- 
ing a  fire  which  you  will  have  no  ability  to 
put  out. 

"  Some  may  think  that  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  grappling  will  be  better  solved 
by  inducing  millions  of  our  people  to  leave 
the  South  for  residence  in  the  North,  but  I 
warn  you  that  instead  of  this  being  a  solu- 
tion, it  will  but  add  to  the  complications  of 
the  problem. 

"  While  condemning  the  giving  of  prom- 
inence to  the  work  of  the  mob  in  the  South, 
we  should  not  fail  to  give  due  credit  to 
those  of  the  white  race  who  stood  manfully 
and  courageously  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  during  the  recent  trying  ordeals 
through  which  this  section  of  our  country 
has  been  passing.  We  must  differentiate 
between  white  people  at  the  South.  We 
cannot  afford  to  class  all  as  our  enemies, 
*or  there  are  many  who  are  our  friends. 


The  country  must  also  learn  to  differentiate 
between  black  people.  There  is  a  vicious 
class  that  disgraces  us,  there  is  also  a 
worthy  class  which  should  always  receive 
commendation.  Further,  we  must  frankly 
face  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  our 
people  are  to  dwell  in  the  South,  and  any 
policy  that  does  not  seek  to  harmonize  the 
two  races  and  cement  them  is  unwise  and 
dangerous." 


A  WISE  PHILANTHROPIST. 


Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  the  foremost  prac- 
tical philanthropist  of  England  to-day,  has 
been  of  late  years  much  interested  in  gen- 
eral education.  He  thinks  there  is  no  di- 
rection so  promising  for  the  expenditure  of 
his  great  wealth  as  in  the  improvement  of 
teachers  and  of  the  system  of  public  school 
training.  And  he  is  right  If  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Sa^e,  in  the  distribution  of  her  hun- 
dred millions  should  give  eighty  millions 
of  it  to  the  endowment  of  great  schools 
solely  for  the  education  of  promising  yoon^ 
men  and  women  for  the  great  work  of 
teaching  in  schools  of  all  grades  she  would 
do  the  most  far-reaching  work  for  the  com- 
ing generations  that  has  ever  been  done  by 
any  man  or  woman  of  wealth  in  money 
and  material  possessions  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Moseley  is  bringing  over  some  of  the 
best  teachers  in  England  to  studv  our 
American  schools,  not  only  their  cumculum 
and  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  to  in- 
vestigate the  organization  of  school  systems 
and  the  management  and  maintenance  of 
the  schools.  The  visitin?  teachers  with 
him  represent  the  advanced  detachments  of 
the  five  hundred  who  are  to  arrive  a  few 
at  a  time  on  each  incoming  steamer  for 
several  months,  all  of  whom  are  his  guests 
and  are  comine  at  his  personal  expense. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accom- 
modate them  in  all  the  lar^  cities  of  the 
country  which  they  will  visit  on  their  tour 
of  inspection. 

He  says  it  was  to  incorporate  some  of 
our  spirit  of  everydayness  and  practicabil- 
ity into  the  English  schools  that  he  has 
brought  the  British  teachers  to  our  shores. 
"They  will  be  broadened  Ly  contact  with 
the  strong  American  ideals,  and  will,  on 
their  return,  introduce  into  their  schools 
new  features  that  will  rejuvenate  them. 
We  want  to  bring  home  to  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  British  Isles  the  essential  points 
of  your  free  education.  Our  boys  must 
be  taught  like  yours  to  meet  the  struggle 
for  existen(;e.  If  they  don't  learn  in  school 
to  be  self  supporting,  they  will  never  learn. 
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I  look  to  industrial  education  to  improve 
the  industrial  conditions  in  England.  The 
school  that  teaches  the  boy  and  girl  to  use 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads  is  the 
right  kind  of  school."  His  parting  shot 
was  "Politics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
schools  and  politicians  can't  run  them. 
Everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of 
schools  should  be  kept  outside  of  politics." 


JAMES  WILSON. 


SOME  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
are  better  known  than  others,  but  all 
were  heroes.  Together  they  blazed  the 
way  for  the  new  Republic,  the  era  of  free- 
dom in  government.  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  these  immortals. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  years  (108) 
he  lay  entombed  at  Edenton  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  died  while  on  official  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  comes  home  at  last  to  lie  in  state  in 
Independence  Hall,  where  he  signed  the 
great  Declaration,  and  to  sleep  at  last  in 
honor  in  the  old  Christ  Church  graveyard. 
He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist, 
and  his  influence  was  very  decided  in  the 
legislation  of  those  stormy  times.  He  was 
a  patriot  to  the  heart's  core,  and  neither 
threats  nor  promises  nor  disasters  nor  the 
fear  of  final  failure  could  move  him  from 
the  straight  path  that  led  to  ind^endence 
and  Hit  Republic.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Governor  Pennypacker,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  others  who  have  brought  back  the  re- 
mains of  Judge  Wilson  to  sleep  almost  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall. 

We  went  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Flags  were  at  half-mast  every- 
where. During  the  morning  the  coffin  was 
borne  from  the  "Dubuque,"  the  United  States 
man-of-war  on  which  it  had  been  brought 
frcnn  Norfolk,  Virginia.  From  the  noon 
hour  until  half-past  one  o'clock  the  body 
lay  in  state,  and  many  to  whom  invitations 
had  been  extended,  and  many  hundreds 
more  who  needed  no  invitations,  passed 
around  the  catafalque,  as  the  remains  lay 
in  the  room  of  the  Signers.  Members  of  the 
First  City  Troop  formed  the  guard  of  honor, 
and  on  the  casket  was  placed  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  from  President  Roosevelt.  About 
the  room  were  floral  tributes  from  the 
James  Wilson  Law  Club  of  the  University, 
the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Law  Academy. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  to  the  tolling  of 
the  State  House  bell,  the  procession  to 
Christ  Church  formed  and  it  was.  if  any- 


thing, more  impressive  than  that  which  con- 
ducted the  body  from  the  wharf  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  There  were  statesmen, 
justices  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
men  of  letters,  financiers,  and  hundreds  rep- 
resenting various  legal  and  patriotic  organ- 
izations in  the  line  of  march. 

After  the  body  came  the  members  of  the 
First  City  Troop,  afoot  followed  by  flag- 
bearers  carrying  the  famous  collection  of 
Revolutionary  banners  owned  by  the  troop. 
Then  after  the  group  of  officials  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  morning  ceremonies  and 
those  who  were  to  speak  at  the  memorial 
service  at  Christ  Church,  came  the  vener- 
able Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  his  assistants. 
Day,  Holmes  and  White,  all  of  whom 
walked  from  the  State  House  to  the  church. 
The  procession  moved  silently,  there  being 
no  music.  From  Independence  Hall  the 
line  marched  up  Fifth  to  Arch,  down  that 
thoroughfare  to  Second  and  thence  to 
Christ  Church. 

The  body  was  carried  in,  through  the 
south  yard  past  the  open  cedar-lined  grave, 
to  which  it  was  soon  to  be  consigned.  In- 
side the  church  it  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  central  aisle,  where  it  was  surounded 
by  members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  New  York  City  Bar  Association, 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  St.  Andrews'  Society, 
the  G.  A.  R.,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Colonial  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Spanish  War  Veterans,  Found- 
ers and  Patriots,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  the  Law  Academy,  the  James  Wil- 
son Law  Society  and  the  Franklin  Inn 
Club. 

The  entire  assemblage  then  joined  in  the 
singing  of  "America,  after  which  Rev, 
Alexander  Mackey-Smith  read  the  chapter 
from  Ecclesiastes,  beginning,  "  Let  us  now 
praise  famous  men,"  and  "Our  Father" 
was  recited. 

The  speakers  were  Governor  Samuel 
Pennypacker,  for  the  State;  Hon.  Samuel 
Dickson,  for  the  Bar;  William  Draper 
Lewis,  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  for  Literature;  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Justice 
Parker,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  At- 
torney-General Moody,  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Attorney-General  Hampton  L.  Carson. 
Our  limited  space  permits  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  addresses  made  by  these 
distinguished  men. 

Governor  Pennypacker  said:  "  Of  no 
other  man  but  James  Wilson  could  it  be 
written  with  truth  that  he  signed  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
decrees  of  its  Supreme  Court.  In  a  sense 
he  was  the  creator  of  the  nation  as  we 
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know  it  to-day.  His  views  more  than  those 
of  any  other  man  determined  the  principles 
which  became  embodied  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth represented  here  by  this  concourse 
cherish  his  memory  and  repeat  his  praises 
for  another  and  even  a  weightier  cause. 
It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  write  a 
frame  of  grovernment.  That  task  was  ac- 
complished by  Harrington,  by  Bacon,  by 
Sir  Henry  Raleigh,  and  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  but  without  any  substantial  result. 
To  have  a  theory  of  government  accepted 
by  the  people  and  started  into  practical 
operation  is  to  overcome  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  The  result,  so  momentous  for 
the  nation  and  so  fateful  for  the  future  of 
the  world,  was  due  to  the  speeches  and  the 
efforts  of  James  Wilson.  If  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  national  author- 
ity can  be  legally  supported  it  must  be  by 
the  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  that  the 
Government  possesses  not  only  the  powers 
specifically  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
but  in  addition  those  which  inhere  in  every 
nation  and  which  the  States  were  not  cap- 
able of  granting." 

Hon.  Samuel  Dickson:  "The  convention 
which  assembled  in  Independence  Hall  to 
prepare  the  Constitution  was  composed  of 
fifty-five  members,  of  whom  thirty-one 
were  lawyers.  None  had  a  more  complete 
familiarity  with  the  precedents  to  be  found 
in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  especially 
with  the  English  constitutional  history,  than 
Wilson,  and  none  was  more  fertile  in  sug- 
gestion, or  better  trained  for  debate,  nor 
were  discussions  ever  more  fruitful  of  re- 
sult. The  3niall  number  of  delegates  and 
the  privacy  of  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion removed  any  temptation  to  talk  for 
talk's  sake.  Many  of  the  members  were 
already  experienced  in  constitution-making. 
All  had  been  thinking  for  years  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  form  and  administra- 
tion of  government.  Some,  like  Wilson, 
knew  all  that  could  be  acquired  from  the 
study  of  the  institutions  of  other  countries. 
Such  a  combination  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  had  never  been  assembled 
and  to  this  familiarity  with  the  past  and  a 
living  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of 
the  systems  then  in  existence  was  add^,  on 
the  part  of  Wilson  and  others,  far-sighted 
and  broad  appreciation  of  the  future. 
When  the  Constitution  came  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  acceptance  by  the  neople  of  the 
several  States,  the  speeches  of  Wilson  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention called  in  Pennsylvania  were  models 
of  persuasive  and  convincing  argument  and 
it  is  the  common  judgment  of  historians 
that  to  him  must  be  ascribed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  Pennsylvania,  with- 


out which  it  most  probably  would  never 
have  gone  into  force. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell:  "Nowhere  in  all 
the  land  is  there  any  burial  ground  which 
more  than  this  of  Christ  Church  deserves 
to  be  called  consecrated,  if  the  use  of  that 
term  be  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the 
dead  who  rest  within  its  limits.  In  this 
chancel,  beneath  these  aisles,  and  in  the 
greater  graveyard  of  this  church,  the  me- 
morial stones  record  in  brief  the  living 
history  of  the  State;  from  the  crumbling 
monuments  which  cover  the  children  of 
colonists  to  the  later  day  when  those  who 
made  of  colonies  a  country  were  brought 
in  turn  to  this  their  final  rest.  Here  lie 
statesman,  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  Here  too  lie  in  the  peace 
which  is  past  understanding  the  Tory  gen- 
tleman who  stood  for  the  iSng.  The  mere 
record  of  the  names  of  those  who  lie  within 
these  burial  grounds  constitute  the  bio- 
graphic history  of  every  great  event  which 
has  occurred  since  the  land  took  on  its  own 
rule.  There  is  then  a  certain  propriety  in 
the  thought  which  results  to-day  in  placing 
among  his  peers  the  body  of  James  Wil- 
son." 

James  Wilson  attended  in  his  early  years 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  Scotland, 
of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  is  now  the 
rector.  Mr.  Carnegie  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  reading  the  following  cablegram  which 
he  had  just  received  from  James  Bryce, 
author  of  "  The  American  Commonwealth," 
"I  cordially  greet  the  commemorators  of 
Wilson's  patriotic  soul  and  splendid  intel- 
lect." He  then  said:  "The  contributiwi 
made  by  the  less  than  two  millions  of  Scot- 
land to  the  cause  of  American  Independ- 
ence is  remarkable.  No  less  than  five  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  were  Scotch  or 
Scotch-Irish,  including  Wilson  and  Withcr- 
spoon.  Hamilton,  another  Scot,  appeared 
somewhat  later  on  the  scene,  but  his  ser- 
vices rank  in  importance  even  with  those 
of  the  fathers.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
from  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  Mecklen- 
burg, Virginia,  should  come  the  first  de- 
mand for  independence,  for  the  independ- 
ence of  their  native  land  had  been  the  vital 
issue  which  had  fired  their  blood  for  cen- 
turies, hence  their  sympathy  with  the 
colonies  and  the  warm  support  they  re- 
ceived from  Scotland  itself,  culminating  in 
the  lines  of  her  greatest  genius: — 
Columbia's  offspring,  great  and  free. 
Still  flaming  far  m  danf^r's  van; 
Ye  know  and  dare  proclaim 
The  Royalty  of  Man. 

"The  people  of  Scotland  and  many  in 
England,  desirous  of  liberty  at  home,  wdl- 
comed  the  uprising  of  their  fellow-subjects 
here  as  workers  in  the  same  cause.     The 
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man  whom  we  this  day  honor  and  whose 
unstinted  and  invaluable  services  to  our 
country  we  this  day  recall  was  nursed  in 
his  youth  at  St.  Andrew's  University  upon 
democratic  ideas.  It  was  Buchanan,  of 
that  oldest  of  Scotch  universities,  who, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  first  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  that  all  power  resides  in 
the  people  and  that  kings  were  only  to  be 
upheld  so  long  as  they  wrought  the  people's 
good;  doctrines  which  Milton  adopted  from 
him  at  a  later  day  in  England.  Thus  Wil- 
son, like  Witherspoon,  was  democratic  and 
republican  and  an  intense  advocate  of  in- 
dependence by  virtue  of  his  Scottish  birth 
and  education." 

Attorney  General  Moody:  "We  are  join- 
ing to-day  in  an  act  of  long-delayed  justice. 
The  occasion  is  full  of  interest  for  every 
lover  of  liberty,  for  every  believer  in  a 
strong  and  efl&cient  government,  capable  of 
furnishing  protection  to  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  entrusted  to  its  care,  of  compelling 
obedience  to  its  lawful  decrees  and  of  ful- 
filling its  obligations  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth— of  interest,  because  we  are  com- 
memorating the  life  of  a  man  who,  as  much 
as  any  other,  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
live  in  security  under  such  a  government. 
It  would  not  be  fitting  that  in  these  cere- 
mom'es  under  the  auspices  of  your  State,  in 
which  the  tributes  of  the  bar  have  been 
joined  to  those  of  the'  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Executive  alone  should  be 
unrepresented  or  silent  I  regret  that  the 
President  is  not  here  in  person  to  speak  the 
word  which  ought  to  be  said  in  its  behalf. 
But  in  a  notable  address  within  your  State 
he  has  given  his  estimate  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  works  and  teachings  of 
James  Wilson,  and  I  must  content  myself 
at  this  moment  by  expressing  to  you  his 
sympathy  with  the  feeling  which  has 
prompted  you  to  bring  home  the  body  of 
your  dead,  and  by  delivering  to  you  his 
most  hearty  greetings.  Wilson  realized  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  preservation  of 
the  State  and  its  powers,  but  regarded  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  alike,  as  the  creation 
of  the  people  and  subject  to  the  people's 
will.  He  was  a  believer  in  Democracy  and 
Nationalism — ^the  first  man,  I  believe,  in  all 
our  history  who  united  the  two  beliefs.  He 
had  no  fears  of  a  strong  national  govern- 
ment, if  it  were  a  government  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  troubled  with  the  apprehen- 
sions which  haunted  the  men  of  his  time, 
as  they  have  haunted  the  minds  of  some 
men  from  that  day  to  this,  that  liberty  and 
property  would  be  insecure  under  a  strong 
government  controlled  by  the  people.  He 
had  faith  in  their  intelligence  and  sense  of 
justice.      He  appreciated  the  proper  rela- 


tions of  the  two  governments.  State  and 
National,  each  entrusted  with  its  own  su- 
preme powers,  to  each  other  and  to  the 
people  who  created  both,  and  how,  through 
the  judiciary,  the  limits  upon  their  powers, 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  could  be 
made  effective." 

Attomey-Greneral  Carson  reviewed  at 
length  the  events  of  Wilson's  life,  his  great 
achievements  and  the  place  he  occupies  in 
the  history  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  fine  tribute  to  his  work  as 
one  of  the  foremost  framers  of  the  coun- 
try's  Constitution.      He   said   in  closin^^: 

"It  was  one  of  the  glories  of  Rome  m 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic  that  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  Via  Sacra  were  lined  with 
monuments  of  Consuls,  Senators  and  Dicta- 
tors— ^men  who  had  "done  the  State  some 
service  " — which  to  the  reflective  mind  spoke 
more  eloquently  of  the  worth  of  citizenship 
than  Pompey's  Pillar  or  Trojan's  Arch  in 
later  Imperial  days.  In  obedience  to  a 
similar  impulse  to  honor  the  illustrious 
dead,  we  have  assembled  to  commemorate 
a  man  who  in  his  lifetime  was  in  the  public 
eye  as  the  architect  of  great  works  which 
lie  at  the  foundations  of  our  government 
and  which  are  worthy  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance ;  for  he  was  one  who  left  to  posterity 
the  precious  legacies  of  great  trusts 
worthily  discharged,  of  opportunities  for 
usefulness  well  improved,  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  jurisprudence,  which 
time  has  disclosed  to  be  of  greater  value 
and  purer  ray  than  three  generations  of  his 
countrymen  even  suspected.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  pause  in  these  busy  days  to 
glance  at  our  historic  past  and  exhume  the 
notable  proportions  of  a  great  character 
who  did  so  much  to  shape  our  institutions 
while  they  were  still  in  the  mould.  Our 
task  to-day  is  a  dual  one;  to  inter  the 
bones  of  one  long  resting  in  alien  soil  be- 
neath a  sod  which  has  yearned  for  him  for 
one  hundred  and  eight  years,  and  to  realize 
in  vivid  form  and  state,  in  precise  fashion, 
the  debt  that  Americans  owe  to  one  who 
was  foremost  among  the  Founders  of  the 
Republic.  We  pay  a  debt  of  tardy  justice, 
but  we  pay  it  in  full,  with  interest  upon 
interest,  without  thought  of  usury  or  of 
the  statute  of  limitations.  With  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  for  the  pious  act  of  our 
sister  State  of  North  Carolina  in  yielding 
up  our  honored  dead  and  for  her  unviolated 
trust  in  guarding  his  remains  so  long,  it 
happens  that  in  following  the  bier  of 
James  Wilson  from  the  lonely  burial 
ground,  at  Edenton,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware  and  from  the  river  bank  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  thence  to  this  sacred 
place,  we  have  re-trodden  the  walks  and 
traversed  the  very  streets  and  entered  the 
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very  buildixi};^  once  familiar  to  his  eyes 
and  sanctified  for  all  time  by  his  labors  and 
those  of  his  associates.  Happy^  thrice 
happy  are  we  of  this  day  who  are  privileged 
to  conduct  such  a  sacred  rite ! " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Attomey-Gen- 
eral's  address,  the  coffin  was  carried  into 
the  churchyard,  and  deposited  in  the  grave 
just  beneath  the  inscription  on  the  wall  of 
the  old  church,  which  marks  the  resting 
place  of  Rachel  Wilson,  his  wife.  Bishop 
Mackay-Smith  read  the  latter  part  of  the 
Episcopal  burial  ritual.  Inside,  the  church 
choir  could  be  heard  singing  softly  the  re- 
cessional, beginning  "  God  of  Our  Father's 
known  of  Old,"  and  concluding  "  Lest  We 
Forget,  Lest  We  Forget."  James  Wilson 
had  been  brought  unto  his  own. 


ITEMS  FKOM  REPORTS  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Berks. — Supt  Rapp:  The  county  institute 
was  attended  by  all  of  our  521  teachers  except 
two— both  absent  on  account  of  sickness.  The 
instructors  were  Hon.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Dr.  Chas. 
C.  Ellis,  Supt  O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago 
county,  Illinois,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Rothermel.  Tnc 
evening  attractions  were  Montaville  Flowers, 
Z.  T.  Sweeney,  the  Temple  Quartette^  Con- 
cert Company,  and  Kellogg-Haines  Singing 
Party. 

Bucks. — Supt  Shelley:  A  course  of  study 
for  the  high  schools,  as  formulated  by  the 
principals  of  the  county,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Directors'  Association  and  recommended 
as  the  minimum  uniform  course  for  Bucks 
county. 

Cambria.— Supt  Jones:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  durins  the  month.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  Schaeffer,  Hon.  H.  R. 
Pattengill,  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  and  Prof.  A.  W. 
Edson.  Prof.  Jerry  March  had  charge  of  the 
music  The  evenings  were  taken  up  by  Hon. 
Philip  Campbell,  the  Royal  Welsh  Male  Choir, 
Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Allen  Price. 

Centre. — Supt  Etters :  Our  county  institute 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  attendance  of 
teachers,  patrons,  and  friends  was  very  large 
throughout  the  entire  week. 

Clinton. — Supt  McGoskey :  The  schools  of 
Westport  have  been  closed  for  several  days 
on  account  of  diphtheria.  In  the  Sugar  Valley 
school  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  There  are  still  a  few  families  of  the 
county  who  refuse  to  have  their  children  vacci- 
nated, thus  depriving  them  of  school  privileges. 

Crawford. — Supt  Goodwin:  I  found  all  the 
schools  visited  this  month,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, doing  better  work  than  last  year.  Re- 
ports from  all  over  the  county  arc  very  en- 
couraging. Our  teachers  are  deserving  of 
much  credit  for  their  energy  and  the  practical 
character  of  their  school  work.  The  monthly 
institutes  held  in  some  of  our  districts  are 
proving  of  much  value. 

Cumberland.— Supt  Green :  Local  institutes 


were  held  in  Shippensburg,  Mt  Holly  Springs, 
Newville,  and  Mechanicsburg.  The  discus- 
sions were  lively,  interesting,  and  profitable. 
The  attendance  at  the  last  two  meetings  was 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  teachers  of  these 
distncts  deserve  credit  for  their  zeal  in  their 
work  and  their  desire  for  personal  improve- 
ment I  find  the  schools  doing  better  work  be- 
cause of  suggestions  in  the  new  course  of  study 
issued  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  The  in- 
experienced teacher  is  thus  enabled  to  steer 
clear  of  many  errors,  and  the  experienced 
teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  lift  himself  out 
of  some  deep-worn  ruts.  I  feel  that  results 
have  already  justified  the  labor  and  expense 
in  preparing  such  a  manual 

Forest.— Supt  Morrison:  One  school  in 
Howe  township  has  been  discontinued  for  lack 
of  pupils.  There  are  2,0$^  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Bamett  township 
held  its  second  local  institute  during  the 
month  and  has  arran^^d  for  another  in  De- 
cember. These  meetings  are  well  attended 
and  very  interesting.  Green  Ind.  district  has 
been  annulled  by  order  of  court 

Franklin. — Supt  Benchoff:  The  fifty-sec- 
ond annual  county  institute  was  held  during 
the  month.  Both  day  and  night  sessions  were 
largely  attended  and  very  helpful  to  the  earn- 
est teacher.  All  but  three  of  the  365  teachers 
were  present;  the  absence  of  the  tiirce  was 
due  to  sickness. 

Huntingdon. — Supt  Dell:  Three  excellent 
local  institutes  were  held  during  the  month — 
in  Shirlev,  Marklesburg,  and  Jadcson  districts. 
At  the  first  we  found  crowded  houses.  At 
Marklesburg  an  evening  session  consisting  6f 
an  entertainment  and  a  lecture  preceded  the 
Saturday  session.  In  Jackson  a  literary  meet- 
ing wes  held  on  Friday  evening.  A  splendid 
literary  meeting  was  held  in  Juniata.  I  wish 
especially  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  in 
these  meetings  by  Profs.  A.  C.  Beck  and  W. 
H.  Sheedy. 

Juniata. — Supt  Klinger:  All  the  schools 
have  been  visited  once.  The  principal  event 
of  the  month  was  the  county  institute.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller  and  Dr.  J.  C  Willis  were  the 
instructors  for  the  week.  Prof  Ritter,  of 
Harrisburg,  and  Prof.  Kennedy,  of  Lewistown, 
also  spoke  to  the  teachers.  The  instructors  are 
strong  men  and  the  teachers  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  week's  work.  The  evenings 
were  filled  by  Dr.  Miller,  Guy  Carlton  Lee, 
Frank  Bristol,  and  the  Hawtnomes.  These 
men  were  at  their  best  and  each  number  was 
a  decided  success.  The  Directors'  Conventk>n 
was  held  in  the  course  of  the  week.  The 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  the  interest  was  well  maintained  and 
lively.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  Dr.  Willis. 

Lackawanna,— Supt  Taylor:  During  this 
month  I  visited  fifty-one  schools.  I  found 
nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  attending 
school ;  but  many  of  t^  older  pupils  did  not 
enter  until  about  the  tirst  of  November.  The 
total  number  enrolled  in  these  fifty-one  schools 
is  974,  giving  an  average  of  about  nineteen 
pupils  per  school;  but  some  of  these  schoob 
are  very  small.  Greenfield  has  only  eighty-^re 
pupils  in  her  seven  schools.    North  Abingtoo 
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has  fifty-four  in  four  schools.  The  three 
smallest  schools  had  respectively  eight,  six, 
and  four  pupils.  With  the  exception  of  two 
schools,  discipline  and  instruction  were  ex- 
cellcnt  Thirty-four  of  these  teachers  are 
graduates  of  state  normal  schools,  and  twelve 
of  the  remaining  seventeen  teachers  are  grad- 
uates of  seminaries  or  high  schools.  The 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  this  county, 
are  fully  as  competent  and  as  well  equipped 
to  do  good  work  as  those  in  boroughs ;  and  if 
we  could  secure  regular  attendance  for  the  en- 
tire term,  the  work  would  be  nearly  as  effec- 
iSve  as  that  done  in  graded  schools,  but  with 
all  the  disadvantages,  it  is  true  that  some  of 
our  very  best  students  come  from  these  small 
country  schools.  For  some  reason  not  fully 
tmderstood,  the  county  commissioners  failed 
this  year  to  have  the  assessors  make  the 
enumeration  of  children  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  law, 
which  they  are  required  by  this  law  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretanes  of  school  boards 
not  later  than  July  15.  As  school  officers  must 
swear  that  this  law  has  been  enforced  before 
they  can  receive  their  state  appropriation,  the 
matter  was  taken  up,  and.  actm^  under  advice 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
our  school  boards  have  appointed  enumerators 
to  make  the  required  lists  of  children.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  local  institute  work,  the 
teachers  of  several  districts  have  established 
reading  circles  this  year,  and  will  take  up  in 
a  systematic  way  in  their  monthly  meetings  a 
teachers'  reading  course.  This  course,  adopted 
at  our  county  institute,  includes  three  lines  of 
work:  in  pedagogy,  Supt  Hamilton's  book, 
**The  Recitation";  in  science  or  nature  study. 
Dr.  McMurr/s  "Special  Method  in  Science'^; 
in  literature,  Lowell's  "Bigclow  Papers."  In 
each  reading  circle  a  leader  is  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  each  line  of  work,  and  it  is 
thought  that  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
a  thorough  study  of  these  authors  than  from 
the  scattcr-fire  method  of  the  local  institute. 
The  annua]  examinations  for  teachers  in  Read- 
ing and  Theory  of  Teaching  will  be  based  on 
the  reading  course.  Another  movement  to- 
ward professional  improvement  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lackawanna  Schoolmasters'  Gub. 
This  society,  composed  of  the  principals  and 
other  male  teachers  in  the  county  sdiools,  has 
held  two  meetings ;  one  in  October  and  one  in 
November,  and  will  meet  again  on  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  December.  Preparations  are  now 
being  made  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
County  Association  of  School  Directors,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  in  Scran- 
ton,  on  Friday,  December  14,  1906.  The  speak- 
ers from  abroad  engaged  for  this  meeting  are 
SupL  L.  E.  McGinnis,  of  Steelton,  and  Prof. 
I  Charles  H.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Nor- 
mal School.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
are:  President,  George  W.  Beemer,  of  New- 
ton; Vice-presidents,  J,  H.  Snyder,  of  Roaring 
I  Brook,  and  A.  L.  Siglin,  of  Clifton;  Secretary, 
!  F.  M.  Francis,  of  Dal  ton ;  Treasurer,  Frederick 
[  Sturges,  of  Old  Forge.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
I  meeting  of  this  Association  and  the  fourth 
[  meeting  under  the  present  law.  The  interest 
\  and  popularity  of  these  annual  meetings  have 
grown  steadily  from  the  beginning.     At  the 


meeting  of  last  year  176  directors  were  pres- 
ent, and  every  district  in  the  county  except 
two  was  represented.  This  year  the  officers 
expect  that  the  attendance  will  reach  the  200 
mark,  and  that  every  district  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

Lehigh. — ^Supt  Rupp:  Two  new  school 
houses  are  in  the  course  of  erection,  one  at 
Slatington  and  the  other  at  West  Catasauqua. 
The  one  at  Slatin^on  is  an  eight-room  build- 
ing and  at  West  Catasauqua  a  six-room  build- 
ing. Both  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
about  two  weeks.  Our  schools,  on  the  whole, 
are  well  attended.  The  vaccination  difficulty 
has  about  died  out  in  our  county.  Teachers^  as 
a  rule,  did  not  admit  any  pupils  at  the  opening 
of  the  term  unless  they  presented  certificates 
of  successful  vaccination,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  out  on  that  account 

McKean.— Suot  Bayle:  The  following  let- 
ter has  been  sent  to  each  high  school  principal 
in  the  county :  Have  you  any  seniors  who  ex- 
pect to  taoce  teachers'  examination  next 
spring?  If  so  will  you  please  consider  care- 
fully the  following  sug^gestions :  Only  sudi 
students  should  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tions as  are  considered  by  the  high  school 
teachers  to  be  adapted  to  teaching.  The  re- 
quired study  in  theory  should  be  done  sys- 
tematically, and  one  period  a  week  devoted  to 
its  discussion  with  the  principal.  Each  stu- 
dent should  spend  one  period  a  week  in  visit- 
ing your  best  grade  teachers,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  meet  these  teachers  at  convenient 
times  and  ask  Questions,  and  should  ke«>  a 
special  note  book  of  information  and  ideas 
thus  gained.  These  note  books  containinfl[  a 
summary  of  time  thus  spent  with  respective 
dates,  certified  by  the  principal,  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  examinations. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Foltz:  The  county  institute 
was  held  in  November.  The  instructors  in- 
cluded Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  Geo.  W.  DeLonj, 
Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
Duncan.  Conferences  of  the  different  grades 
were  profitable  and  popular. 

Monroe. — ^Supt.  Koehler:  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  very  well  attended  by  both  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education.  The  instruction 
and  discipline  were  such  that  teachers,  direc- 
tors, and  friends  who  had  attended  the  annual 
institute  for  many  years,  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  intellectual  feast  ever  held  in  Strouds- 
burg.  On  Saturday,  November  24,  we  held  an 
educational  meeting  at  Sciota  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  high  school  for 
Hamilton  township.  Both  teachers  and  direc- 
tors are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  promoting 
better  educational  facilities.  A  course  of  study 
was  adopted,  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  township  high  schools. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  will  be  able 
to  complete  said  course  next  spring,  Hamilton 
township  will  soon  have  a  high  school. 

Pike.— Supt.  Westbrook :  Our  annual  Direc- 
tors* Association  convened  at  Milford,  No- 
vember ^3.  Thirty-three  of  the  seventy-two 
directors  were  present.  Dr.  Nathan  C 
Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  present  and  made  two  valuable 
addresses  and  gave  us  an  evening  lecture.  A 
local  institute  was  held  at  Lackawaxon,  N  •- 
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vember  24.  Manv  interesting  papers  were 
read  and  discussed.  Patrons  are  manifesting 
more  interest  in  these  meetings  each  year. 

Snyder.— Supt.  Walbom:  The  schools  are 
j^enerally  in  good  condition.  Teachers'  meet- 
ings and  local  institutes  are  being  conducted 
in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  county.  West 
Beaver  township  has  erected  a  substantial  two- 
story  building  in  the  town  of  McClure.  It 
contains  four  large  rooms,  three  of  which  are 
occupied  this  term.  The  county  institute  was 
held  this  month ;  all  the  teachers  of  the  county 
attended.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  J.  u 
Willis,  Dr.  Jonathan  Rigslon,  Supt  Ira  Mc- 
Goskey,  and  Dr.  John  Pine  Jackson — all  ex- 
ceptionally strong  institute  men.  Much  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  the  teachers  and  the 
public  generally  during  the  entire  week. 

Somerset. — Supt  Seibert:  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  during  Thanksgiving  week, 
and  was  very  successful.  The  instructors  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Drs.  O.  T.  Corson,  Edwin 
Lee,  Chas.  H.  Albert,  and  Prof.  Hamlin  E. 
Cogswell.  Their  work  was  of  a  high  order. 
The  large  opera  house  was  filled  at  every 
session,  and  proved  far  too  small  to  accommo- 
date all  the  people  who  desired  to  hear  these 
men  discuss  important  educational  questions. 

Union.— Supt  Stapleton :  The  schools  visited 
this  month  are,  with  one  exception,  doing  well 
The  county  institute  met  at  Mifflinburg.  The 
exercises  were  well  arranged,  and  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  teachers.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  present.  There  were  more  be- 
pnners  this  term  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Bucknell  University  has  begun  the  erection  of 
East  college  to  accommodate  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  its  students. 

Wayne. — Supt  Hower:  Our  annual  insti- 
tute was  held  November  12-16.  The  instruc- 
tors were  Dr.  Preston  W,  Search,  Prof.  F.  H. 
Green,  and  Prof.  J.  T,  Watkins.  The  evenings 
were  taken  up  by  S.  W.  Gillilan,  Henry  R. 
Rose,  the  Lyric  Glee  Club,  and  the  Cleveland 
Ladies'  Orchestra.  All  the  work  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  large  audiences.  The 
directors  held  their  annual  meeting  during  the 
week.  Profs.  Green  and  Search  delivered  in- 
spiring addresses.  Prof.  Mark  Creasv  read 
a  very  suggestive  paper  on  "The  Director 
from  the  Teacher's  Standpoint."  The  Super- 
intendent presented  his  annual  reports  with 
some  suggestions.  Many  directors  were  pre- 
vented irom  attending  by  the  heavy  snow- 
storm. Dr.  E.  B.  McDowell  delivered  his  lec- 
ture on  "The  Panama  Canal"  on  Friday 
evening.  Teachers  meetings  were  held  dur- 
ing the  month  in  Texas,  Lake,  and  Poupack 
townships. 

Danville.— Supt  Gordy:  A  threatened  epi- 
demic of  diphtheria,  prevalent  in  nearby 
towns,  was  narrowly  averted  by  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  state  quarantine  laws  and 
the  prompt  fumigation  of  school  buildings  and 
sick-rooms  in  infected  districts.  All  danger 
appears  now  to  be  over. 

Franklin. — ^Supt  Lord:  At  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year,  an  ungraded  school  was 
opened  under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  man. 
In  this  room  were  placed  some  pupils  who 
were  behind  in  their  school  work  because  of 
absence   fro*n    «rhool,    indolence,   or   lack  of 


ability.  Some  who  were  difficult  to  discipline 
in  other  rooms,  some  who  were  inclined  to 
truancy,  and  some  who  came  in  from  country 
schools  and  could  not  be  paraded  to  advantage 
were  also  assigned  to  this  room.  Eadi  one 
is  given  just  the  work  that  is  suited  to  his 
particular  case  and  all  are  at  work  as  busily 
as  pupils  in  any  other  room.  Every  one  con- 
nected with  the  schools  appears  to  be  pleased 
with  the  results.  Personally,  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  things  that  our  School  Board  have 
done  for  a  long  time.  Several  parents  have 
asked  to  have  their  children  placed  in  the 
room  and  there  are  pupils  waiting  for  a  va- 
cancy so  that  they  can  be  admitted.  The  main 
credit  for  its  success  is  due  to  the  teacher  in 
charge. 

Harrisburg. — Supt  Downes :  Judging  from 
the  monthly  reports  of  the  district  supervisors, 
from  my  weekly  conferences  with  them,  and 
in  lar^e  measure  also  from  my  personal  ob- 
servation, great  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  wisdom  of  our  Board  in 
providing  facilities  for  closer  supervision. 
While  in  some  instances,  as  is  but  natural,  the 
individual  improvement  of  the  teacher  is  not 
specially  noticeiable,  this  is  the  infrequent  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  not  only  a  very  perceptible  advance, 
in  general,  in  the  standard  of  teaching  and 
management  in  our  schools,  but  to  note  also, 
in  particular,  a  number  of  individual  instances 
of  marked  improvement 

Lansford. — Supt  Kuntz:  Night  school 
opened  this  month  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
thirty-one  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Water  spigots  were  put  in  each  room  of  the 
middle  ward  building,  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  crowding  in  the  halls  around  single 
spigots.  Work  is  going  along  smoothly,  and 
steady  progress  is  noticeable.  Our  attendance 
dropped  from  94  to  93  per  cent.,  owing  to 
some  typhoid  fever  cases  in  the  town. 

MoNESSEN. — Supt  Himelick :  We  never  have 
had  better  work  done  than  during  the  present 
term.  In  our  teachers'  meetings  we  have 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  neglect  of 
details  that  causes  failures.  By  keepmg  this 
constantly  before  the  teachers  we  have  found 
that  they  not  only  do  carefully  the  minor 
things,  but  in  doing  these  well  they  see  more 
clearly  the  bearing  of  the  larger  problems  and 
their  relation  thereto. 

PoTTsviLLE. — Supt  Thurlow :  Several  of  our 
teachers  visited  the  schools  of  Harrisburg  and 
Steelton.  The  Superintendent's  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  with  duplicators,  tvpewriters, 
and  telephones  connecting  all  the  school 
buildings  with  each  other. 

Scranton. — Supt  Phillips:  Night  schools 
opened  in  October  with  an  enrollment  of  2,aoa 
In  our  evening  high  school,  in  addition  to  the 
common  English  branches,  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  German,  French,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing are  taught  The  salaries  of  all  grade 
teachers  were  advanced  ten  per  cent,  making 
the  minimum  salary  $44  and  $49.50  (according 
to  diploma  held)  and  the  maximum  $7i.5a 
The  salaries  of  principals  of  buildings  under 
$1,000  were  also  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 
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A  TIMELY  AND  U5EFUL  BOOK. 


BASHORE'S 


Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law. 


IT 

has  reduced  the  acts  of  assembly  to  a  scientific  code  and  contains  all  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  on  all  school  questions. 

DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER  says :— ••  A  Copy  of  This  Treatise  Should  lie  in 
the  Hands  of  Every  School  Board.** 

DR.  HENRY  HOUCK  writes :— "  I  can  Recommend  It  Without  any  Hesi- 
tancy for  the  use  of  School  Boards,  Teachers  and  all  Public  Libraries.** 

Those  words  should  be  enough  to  convince  you  that  this  valuable  book  should  be  in 
your  library  to  aid  you  in  determining  many  of  the  preplexing  school  questions. 

WHAT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  SAY. 

DR.  E.  O.  LYTE,  Principal  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  writes :— "  «Ptnn- 
sylvania  Common  School  Law*  will  be  of  Qreat  Value  to  all  Persons  Interested 
In  Common  Schools.'* 

DR.  G.  M.  PHILIPS,  Principal  of  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  writes: — 
««The  Book  will  be  Useful  to  Many  People.    It  is  an  Excellent  Piece  of  Woric/* 

DR.  A.  C.  ROTHERMEL,  Principal  of  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  says: 
•«  «Bashore*8  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law*  is  a  most  Excellent  Work  and 
will  be  of  great  service  to  School  Men  and  others  interested  in  School  Probiema.'* 

DR.  D.  J.  WALLER,  Jr.,  Principal  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  writes: 
•«Bashore  has  become  a  Benefactor  by  supplying  a  much  wanted  Book,  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  found  in  use  by  every  5chool  Board  and  5uperintendent 
in  Pennsylvania.** 

Don't  you  feel  the  need  of  this  valuable  book  in  your  library. 

The  book  contains  about  650  pages,  divided  into  thirty-eight  chapters  and  an  index 
arranged  alphabetically  so  that  it  lies  open  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to  use  a  book. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   MEETING    HELD   AT  WILLIAMSPORT. 


THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association  con- 
vened in  the  Williamsport  High  School 
Building  at  lo  a.  m.,  December  27,  1906. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  G.  D.  Robb,  principal  of  the 
Altoona  high  school.  Devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  State  Superintendent 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer.  Miss  Carpenter,  of 
Williamsport,  sang  a  solo  and  responded  to 
an  encore. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  read 
by  Principal  C.  S.  Davis,  of  Steelton,  on 

ALGEBRA  IN   THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

This  subject  could  be  most  satisfactorily 
discussed  by  means  of  getting  the  consensus 
of  opinion  and  practice  from  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  Since  time  has  not 
permitted  me  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  all 
the  high  school  people  of  Pennsylvania 
think  about  it,  necessity  compels  me  to  con- 
fine this  paper  to  my  own  opinion  and  ex- 
perience while  it  compels  you  to  pay  an 
even  greater  penalty. 

Mgebra  in  the  Grammar  grades  has  been 
1  d  with  varying  success,  for  its  success 
I  ailure  will  be  very  largely  dependent  on 
al  conditions  and  on  the  adaptability 
iwn  in  meetinfr  these  conditions  and  in 
Jing  with  them.  To  point  out  all  these 
ying  conditions  and  the  method  to  be 
owed  in  dealing  with  each  would  be 
ond  the  powers  of  the  writer,  ths 
ience  of  the  audience,  and  the  compass 
this  paper.  The  aim  will  therefore  be 
Reported  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Baker,  Secre- 
',   principal    Greensbnrg   High    School. 


limited  to  stating  a  few  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  algebra  teaching  in  the  Gram- 
mar Grades  and  to  pointing  out  a  few 
dangers  to  be  avoided. 

In  Steelton  the  plan  has  been  followed 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  beginning 
with  the  term  of  1903-04.  Prior  to  1898, 
under  our  three-year  course,  alp'ebra  ran 
through  the  entire  three  years.  When  in 
'98  our  course  was  extended  to  four  years 
the  time  given  to  algebra  was  shortened 
to  two  years.  After  five  years*  experience 
we  found  our  pupils  not  strong  in  algebra 
as  shown  in  our  own  work  in  trigonometry 
and  also  in  our  being  somewhat  below  the 
entrance  requirements  of  some  of  the  col- 
leges. It  was  consequently  found  necessary 
to  strengthen  this  branch  in  order  to  meet 
both  conditions.  After  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation  in  both  high  and  grammar 
grades,  it  was  thought  best  to  begin  the 
subject  in  the  A  Grammar  grade  by  some- 
what shortening  the  work  there  in  phy- 
siology, thus  avoiding  an  additional  period 
in  the  always  busy  A  Grammar  grade.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that  the 
text  in  physiology  could  be  satisfactorily 
completed  by  the  Christmas  holidays, 
giving  six  months  to  algebra.  There  it  has 
remained   with   fairly   satisfactory   results. 

In  introducing  it  into  this  grade  several 
questions  arose  for  settlement  on  whose  de- 
cision depended  the  probable  success  or 
failure  of  the  plan.  The  first  of  these 
naturally  was,  Are  the  pupils  of  that  age 
capable  of  the  reasoning  by  symbols  re- 
quired in  algebra?  We  have  nine  years 
below  the  high  school,  though  most  of  the 
brighter  pupils  get  over  the  ground  in  eight 
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years.  While  there  might  be  considerable 
doubt  as  to  their  capacity  in  the  eighth 
grade,  there  was  little  as  to  the  ninth,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
courses  call  for  only  eight  years  below  the 
high  school  and  therefore  beg^n  algebra  in 
the  first  high  school  year,  or  the  ninth 
grade.  The  pupils  in  this  year  in  such 
schools  may  be  slightly  stronger  because 
probably  a  smaller  number  complete  the 
nine  grades  in  eight  years.  This  question 
of  their  capacity  for  reasoning  with  sym- 
bols was  interesting,  but  those  of  us  who 
at  that  age  were  compelled  to  dig  or  wade 
through  or  climb  over  (select  your  own 
figure)  the  abstractions  of  mental  arith- 
metic at  its  worst  or  best  (?)  without  even 
symbols  to  aid  will  readily  agree  that  there 
was  only  one  answer  to  the  question.  I 
use  the  word  compelled  advisedly  for  those 
were  the  days  when  the  rod  had  not  ceased 
to  be  an  incentive,  in  fact  in  some  cases 
nearly  the  only  incentive  to  study.  Ex- 
perience with  us  since  1903  has  verified  this 
opinion.  On  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  teachers  of  that  grade  they  w^re  found 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  their  pupils 
are  sufficiently  mature  to  do  the  work  and 
further  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  liked 
the  work  and  were  glad  to  begin  it.  At 
first  it  was  feared  that  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils  might  be  unfriendly  to  it  but  careful 
inquiry  in  Steelton  has  clearly  proved  what 
has  just  been  said  as  to  the  liking  of  the 
pupils  for  the  work  in  algebra.  This  is 
due  first  of  all  to  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  teachers  toward  it  and  to  their  efficiency 
as  teachers  of  the  subject.  Through  their 
efforts  the  pupils  are  led  to  see  how  materi- 
ally it  will  aid  them  in  their  parallel  work 
in  arithmetic  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years 
as  well  as  in  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up 
later  in  the  high  school — geometry  and 
trigonometry.  They  like  it  too  because  they 
themselves  feel  that  they  are  really  begin- 
ning their  high  school  work  and  that  their 
success  in  algebra  there  will  depend  largely 
on  how  thoroughly  they  get  started  in  the 
grammar  grade.  This  feeling  on  their  part 
is  all  the  stronger  because  algebra  is  gener- 
ally the  only  subject  begun  in  the  last  year 
in  the  grammar  school  and  largely  con- 
tinued in  the  high  school.  Thus  its  teach- 
ing becomes  a  pleasure  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Another  question  was,  whether  this  jplan 
would  not  help  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  school,  thus 
avoiding  the  heavy  losses  schools  usually 
suffer  at  this  time.  This  is  an  old,  a  new, 
an  ever-present  difficulty  and  many  there 
be  that  suffer  thereby.  In  Steelton  we  are 
fortunate  in  that  our  efforts  to  cultivate  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  completing  the  course 


are  largely  assisted  by  the  attitude  of  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  in  giving  the  preference  to  our 
graduates  in  employing  young  men  at  the 
works  and  in  the  offices. 

The  reasons  why  so  many  pupils  drop 
out  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades  are 
various  and  differ  in  different  communities 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discus- 
sion we  are  interested  in  only  two  of  them : 
1st,  The  beginning  of  new  branches  on 
entering  the  high  school.  2d,  The  changed 
conditions  in  the  high  school  due  to  the 
departmental  plan,  requiring  pupils  to  re- 
cite to  a  number  of  different  teachers, 
sometimes  in  as  many  different  rooms. 

The  teaching  of  algebra  is  a  corrective 
of  the  first  difficulty  just  in  so  far  as  the  in- 
troduction of  new  branches  is  concerned  as 
a  cause  for  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  the 
grammar  school  career.  Formerly  on 
entering  the  high  school  our  pupils  began 
the  study  of  algebra,  Latin,  and  physical 
geography,  though  as  to  the  last  modem 
political  i^ography  teaching  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  physical.  Since  the  placing 
of  algebra  in  the  grammar  grade  and  the 
recent  change  of  physical  geography  to 
the  second  year  in  the  high  school,  the  only 
new  branch  in  the  first  year  is  Latin,  thus 
reducing  to  a  minimum  this  one  cause  of 
stopping  school  at  the  close  of  the  grammar 
school  course. 

The  most  effective  remedy  for  the  second 
cause  for  this  difficulty  is  probably  to  make 
at  least  the  A  grammar  grade  more  nearly 
like  the  high  school  by  adopting  the  de- 
partmental plan  in  these  schools.  Where 
practicable  (and  again  local  conditions  con- 
trol possibility  of  starting  and  probability 
of  success)  the  adoption  of  this  plan  meets 
two  conditions : 

1st.  As  has  been  said,  it  helps  to  fill  in 
the  gap  between  grammar  and  high  schodis 
by  familiarizing  pupils  wth  the  plan  of  re- 
citing different  subjects  to  different  teachers 
probably  in  different  rooms,  a  matter  usually 
so  strange  to  pupils  that  its  difficulties  cause 
some  to  look  forward  to  their  entering  the 
high  school  with  such  dread  that  they  fail 
to  take  the  step  and  end  their  careers  at  the 
close  of  the  grammar  grades.  2d.  The 
departmental  plan  in  grammar  grades  will 
secure  better  teaching  of  algebra  in  these 
grades  than  is  likely  under  present  condi- 
tions, especially  where  it  is  desired  to  retain 
men  in  these  grades.  Somewhere  in  their 
school  career  all  pupils  should  be  taught  by 
men,  preferably  in  mathematics.  Some  dis- 
tricts do  so  by  having  a  majority  of  males  in 
the  high  school  faculty,  others  by  employini^ 
men  if  possible  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades.  In  Steelton  both  are  combined. 
Of  four  A  and  B  grammar  grade  teachers 
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three  are  males  and  of  seven  in  the  high 
school  whose  teaching  is  confined  strictly 
to  high  school  work,  five  are  males. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  securing  and  hold- 
ing good  men  for  grammar  grades  under 
existing  conditions  lies  in  the  small  salaries 
paid  them  in  boroughs  and  smaller  cities 
unless  a  principalship  can  be  combined  with 
the  work  of  each,  an  impossibility  in  most 
of  these  places.  As  a  consequence  these 
upper  grammar  grades  become  too  fre- 
quently the  stopping  olace  of  mediocrity 
only,  or  ability's  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing higher  and  better.  Of  the  two  the 
able  teacher  in  a  school  in  passincr  is  far 
preferable  to  the  mediocre  teacher  in  per- 
petuity. If  the  departmental  plan  were  in 
use  in  these  grades,  in  these  days  of  special- 
izing more  of  the  second  group  of  able 
teachers  would  be  drawn  into  such  places 
because  the  experience  would  be  likely  to 
lead  into  better  departmental  nlaces  in  the 
high  school.  At  the  same  time  the  plan 
would  lighten  the  burden  now  carried  by 
the  teachers  in  these  grades.  Their  burden 
is  heavy  because  of  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  pupils  on  account  of  critical  physical 
and  mental  conditions,  and  heavy  because 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  specialist  in  geog- 
raphy, in  history,  in  physiology,  in  lan- 
guao^e  and  grammar,  in  arithmetic,  and  now 
we  are  asking  him  to  be  a  specialist  in 
algebra  also.  The  only  other  nlace  that 
equals  his  for  all-around  work  is  that  of 
the  teacher  of  a  small  but  ambitious  high 
school.  With  all  these  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  at  an  inadequate  salary,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  best  teachers  in  these 
grades  look  for  something  more  remunera- 
tive either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it, 
though  fortunately  for  the  children  if  un- 
fortunately for  the  teachers.  Some  of  the 
best  do  remain  through  choice  or  because 
of  circumstances  they  cannot  control. 

But  to  come  back — the  departmental  plan 
would  undoubtedly  lead  in  time,  as  va- 
cancies are  fflled  by  specialists,  to  securing 
a  higher  order  of  teaching  algebra  as  well 
as  of  other  branches  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Whether  the  teaching  be  done  by 
4e  departmental  plan  or  by  the  usual  plan, 
when  algebra  is  begun  in  the  grammar 
school,  there  should  be  close  relations  be- 
tween the  teacher  of  algebra  in  the  high 
school  and  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
same  subject  in  the  grammar  grades.  This 
can  be  established  either  directly  or  through 
the  superintendent,  these  two  being  the  best 
judges  of  the  efficiency  of  the  algebra 
teaching  below  the  high  school. 

In  beginning  algebra  in  the  grammar 
school,  several  unfavorable  conditions 
should  be  guarded  against. 

I.  If  the  departmental  plan  is  not  used, 


then  the  subject  should  not  be  introduced 
unless  every  teacher  is  able  to  handle  the 
subject  successfully.  The  high  school 
teacher  of  algebra  would  prefer  to  have 
his  pupils  come  to  him  knowing  little  of 
the  subject  but  alive  with  desire  for  it 
rather  than  to  have  them  come  to  him  with 
their  interest  dulled  or  dead  at  the  hands 
of  an  unskilful  teacher. 

2.  The  teachers  of  algebra  in  the  gram- 
mar grades  will  not  succeed  if  they  are 
slaves  to  the  text.  By  supplementing  here 
and  eliminating  or  postponing  there  a  too 
difficult  problem  or  case,  he  will  be  most 
benefiting  his  pupils  by  adopting  his  text 
to  his  pupils  instead  of  compelling  every 
pupil  to  fit  the  text.  The  latter  would  be  the 
old  Procrustes  over  again.  This  supple- 
mented material  as  well  as  that  eliminated 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  act  as  an  incentive 
to  the  brighter  pupils  who  will  be  glad  to  do 
additional  supplementary  work  and  de- 
lighted to  work  out  problems  considered  too 
difficult  for  the  class  in  general. 

3.  The  grammar  school  teacher  should 
not  be  a  slave  to  the  course  of  study.  This 
sentence  might  have  read.  He  should  not  be 
made  a  slave  to  the  course  of  study.  Each 
teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  that  fair  re- 
sults are  to  be  attained  as  to  method  and 
quantity  and  attitude  of  pupil  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  teacher  should  be  made  to 
feel  also  that  these  results  are  elastic.  Our 
own  course  reads  only  that  algebra  shall  be 
taught  for  the  last  six  months  in  the  A 
Grammar  grade.  You  need  not  be  told  that 
the  superintendent  is  in  close  touch  with 
these  teachers  and  with  what  they  are  ac- 
complishing, nor  need  you  be  told  that  the 
results  of  this  teaching  are  carefully  noted 
by  the  teacher  of  algebra  in  the  high 
school. 

4.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  place 
algebra  in  the  A  Grammar  grade  as  an  ad- 
ditional subject  without  in  some  way  giving 
an  equivalent  relief  in  this  always  heavily 
burdened  grade — a  necessity  for  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  difficulties  of  the  latter 
have  been  referred  to  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  additional  burden  on  the 
pupils  would  discourage  the  weak  and  tend 
to  increase  the  dropping  out  at  the  close 
of  the  grammar  school  course.  Where  the 
departmental  plan  is  used,  the  burden  on 
the  teacher  is  increased  but  slightly  though 
that  on  the  pupil  is  likely  to  be  largely  in- 
creased tmless  closely  supervised.  The 
wise  principal  or  superintendent  will  of 
course  endeavor  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
probably  the  greatest  connected  with  the 
subject. 

The  advantages  therefore  of  algebra  in 
the  grammar  grades  seem  to  be : 

I.  It  relieves  the  high  school  curriculum 
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but  should  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
grammar  grades. 

2.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  pupils  in  their  arith- 
metic, which  it  partly  parallels. 

3.  The  pupils  are  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it  because  they  realize  its  helpful- 
ness in  arithmetical  reasoning  and  because 
they  regard  it  as  a  real  beginning:  of  their 
high  school  work. 

4.  Greatest  of  all  it  helps  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  grammar  and  the  high  school 
by  interesting  them  in  what  they  consider 
a  distinctively  high  school  branch  and  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  new  subjects  to 
be  begun  on  entering  the  high  school. 

5.  The  departmental  plan  would  increase 
the  probability  of  success  by  helping  to 
hold  pupils  in  school  for  the  high  school 
course  and  by  securing  better  teaching  in 
the  grammar  grades. 

6.  A  close  observance  of  local  condi- 
tions is  necessary  and  a  careful  adapting 
of  the  work  to  these  conditions. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Jane 
Mathews,  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics of  the  Altoona  high  school,  on  the 
subject : 

THE   AIM    AND   SCOPE   OF   THE   HIGH    SCHOOL 
COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

A  Study  of  the  history  of  education  rc- 
v^&ls  to  us  the  importance  attached  to 
mathematics  as  a  means  of  education. 
Ideals  of  education  have  constantly 
changed,  but  mathematics  has  always  held 
an  honored  place  in  the  content  of  educa- 
tion, and  only  in  these  modem,  iconoclastic 
days  has  the  validity  of  these  claims  been 
doubted,  and  this  doubt  has  been  only  in 
certain  quarters. 

I  need  not  therefore  justify  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  the  school  curriculum,  and 
yet  I  would  remind  you,  in  passing,  how 
fundamental  are  the  concepts  of  number 
and  form.  It  matters  not  how  they  are 
acquired,  they  are  essential  in  the  most 
elementary  thinking.  President  Butler 
puts  it  thus: 

"  I.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed 
that  it  must  see  every  perception  in  a  time- 
relation — in  an  order — and  every  percep- 
tion of  an  object  in  a  space-relation — as 
outside  or  beside  our  perceiving  selves. 

"2.  These  necessary  time-relations  are 
reducible  to  number,  and  they  are  studied 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  theory  of  num- 
bers. 

"3.  These  necessary  space-relations  are 
reducible  to  position  and  form,  and  they 
are  studied  in  geometry." 

Dr.  Harris,  the  Nestor  of  American  edu- 
cational thought,  places  mathematics  and 
physics  in  the  first  of  the  five  great  groups 
of  subject  matter,  by  which  he  would  edu- 


cate the  individual  so  that  he  may  co-oper- 
ate with  his  fellows  for  higher  social  ends, 
and  that  he  may  have  control  over  the 
physical  world. 

Conceding,  therefore,  the  value  of  mathe- 
matics in  education,  it  behooves  us  to  ex- 
amine the  aims  to  be  attained  in  teaching 
mathematics  whether  in  the  elementary  or 
higher  schools.  It  is  well  for  us  occasion- 
ally to  state  these  aims,  fellow  teachers,  for 
how  often  in  the  routine  of  school  life  are 
our  aims  forgotten;  how  few  of  us  check 
our  work  with  the  ideals  to  be  attained; 
yet  as  Beaconsfield  puts  it — "  The  secret  of 
success  is  constancy  to  purpose." 

Much  has  been  claimed  for  mathematics 
both  from  utilitarian  and  cultural  stand- 
points. The  "bread  and  butter"  value  of 
mathematics  has  often  been  overestimated 
For  daily  everyday  life,  we  need  little 
algebra,  and  less  geometry  and  even  very 
little  arithmetic;  counting,  the  fundamental 
operations,  a  few  tables  of  denominate 
numbers,  a  little  mensuration,  and  enough 
of  percentage  to  calculate  simple  interest; 
these  are  all  we  need  in  the  actual,  non- 
technical, everyday  life.  On  the  cultural 
side,  we  have  various  claims.  In  the 
ancient  Grecian  scheme  of  education, 
"  Mathematics  perfected  and  made  ready 
for  the  society  of  the  gods."  Hcrbart  made 
great  claims  for  mathematics,  in  his  psy- 
chology, as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  love 
of  truth.  Bv  some  it  is  claimed  that  mathe- 
matics develops  the  religious  faculties,  by 
others,  that  it  sharpens  the  wits  and  de- 
velops business  acuteness.  Present-day 
psychologists  tell  us  that  these  claims  are 
absurd,  mental  arithmetical  power  does  not 
presuppose  any  of  these. 

It  has  been  accepted  however  almost  as 
an  axiom  that  mathematics  gives  training 
in  logical  reasoning,  and  establishes  habits 
of  accuracy  which  are  of  advantage  in  the 
study  of  other  subjects,  and  in  actual  life; 
yet  in  this  day  of  investigation  this  formal 
discipline  has  come  to  be  doubted  in  cer- 
tain quarters. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of 
Dartmouth  College  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  F.  C.  Lewis,  to  test  the  claims 
that  the  methods  of  work,  and  the  ideas  and 
forms  of  reasoning  developed  by  mathe- 
matics may  be  transferred  to  other  regions 
of  thought.  Two  tests  were  sent  to  pupils 
of  the  same  grade,  who  had  had  the  same 
mathematical  training,  in  twenty- four  dif- 
ferent high  schools.  One  set  consisted  of 
originals  in  geometry,  the  other  of  questions 
in  practical  reasoning.  When  the  results 
were  examined  and  tabulated,  a  list  vein- 
disastrous  to  the  claims  of  mathematical 
culture     was     obtained.    The     leaders     in 
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mathematical  reasoning  were  well  toward 
the  foot  in  general  reasoning  and  vice 
versa.  From  these  and  some  other  tests, 
Professor  Lewis  arrives  at  these  conclu- 
sions: "Training  in  a  subject  as  mathe- 
matics will  streng^en  the  powers  of  mind 
for  handling  a  related  subject,  as  astron- 
omy, and  not  otherwise."  "  The  will  may 
be  educated  so  that  one  may  become  char- 
acteristically accurate,  observant,  or  at- 
tentive, but  that  depends  not  upon  the  con- 
tent of  that  particular  subject  but  upon  the 
an  important  factors  of  personality,  tact, 
and  teaching  powers."  We  may  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  fairness  of  these  tests, 
for  the  pupils  when  workinci^  in  geometr) 
were  working  in  familiar  fields  of  thought, 
while  in  the  other  test  the  fields  were  new, 
and  no  extra  time  was  given  for  the  pupils 
to  orient  themselves,  so  to  speak.  The  data 
Iffesented  by  Mr.  Lewis  are,  however,  inter- 
esting and  important  to  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics, and  whether  we  are  readv  to  combat 
or  agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  regard  to  his 
conclusions,  we  should  note  the  importance 
he  places  upon  the  most  important  factor  of 
the  schoolroom — the  well  equipped,  well 
trained  master  mind  of  the  teacher;  and  we 
should  seek  in  our  own  work  to  verify  our 
faith  in  our  subject,  and  if  results  show 
weakness — search  the  cause. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  aims  in  teachine-math- 
emathics.  We  should  bring  our  subject  as 
near  to  the  actual  life  of  the  pupil  as  possi- 
ble, letting  him  see  that  it  is  worth  while 
studying  a  subject  which  correlates  with  his 
work  in  manual  training  and  in  physics, 
which  correlates  with  actual  life.  We 
should  show  to  him  that  a  subject,  as 
algebra,  is  a  tool  useful,  in  fact  indispensa- 
ble, in  technical  education;  for  without 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  higher 
mathematics  both  pure  and  applied  are 
impossible.  These  aims  should  be  empha- 
sized at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
mathematics,  for  when  we  have  made  the 
pupil  realize  that  "neither  learning,  nor 
power  to  acquire  learning,  but  a  real  love 
to  learn  "  is  what  we  are  aiming  for,  the 
battle  is  won.  On  the  cultural  side  I  am 
still  convinced  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics can  give  the  pupil  habits  of  accu- 
racy, rapidity,  and  attention  to  detail  such 
as  no  other  subject  in  the  school  curriculum 
has  yet  been  able  to  do.  Through  his  study 
of  mathematics  the  pupil  obtains  ability 
to  conquer  difficulties,  training  in  sustained 
reasoning,  and  power  to  recognize  the  uni- 
versality of  correctly  stated  laws,  and  these 
"furnish  hooks  on  which  to  hang  new  ex- 
periences and  to  conquer  new  problems." 
These  are  some  of  the  important  effects  of 
mathematical  training. 

We  will   now   consider   the   content   of 


secondary  mathematics.  We  are  all  pretty 
well  agreed  as  to  the  subject  matter  which 
logically  fits  into  this  stage  of  mathematical 
training;  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry, with  some  arithmetic  are  to  be 
found  in  most  courses  of  study  in  American 
high  schools.  German  schools  go  some- 
what farther  taking  some  theory  of  imagi- 
naries,  and  of  equations,  and  analytical 
geometry.  English  schools  do  not  usually 
go  so  far  in  geometry,  being  satisfied  with 
the  completion  of  Euclid-plane  geometry; 
though  they  carry  manipulations  of  identi- 
ties and  equations,  both  in  algebra  and 
trigonometry,  much  farther  than  we  feel 
that  we  have  time  to  do. 

In  American  high  schools  algebra  is  usu- 
ally begun  in  the  ninth  grade,  following 
arithmetic  which  is  completed  in  the  eighth ; 
from  one  and  one  half  to  two  years  are 
spent  on  the  elements,  and  work  is  carried 
through  simultaneous  equations  or  a  little 
beyond.  Plane  geometry  succeeds  algebra, 
and  the  ground  covered  is  represented  by 
the  first  five  books  of  any  standard  text. 
This  is  usually  all  the  mathematics  the  ordi- 
nary pupil  receives,  if  however  he  is  pre- 
paring for  college  or  for  technical  school^ 
where  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
advanced  algebra  are  required,  he  elects 
these  subjects  usually  in  his  senior  year. 

In  most  German  schools  and  in  many 
English  schools,  the  subjects  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry  are  taken  par- 
allel and  much  cross  correlation  is  there- 
fore made.  Through  the  work  of  John 
Perry,  of  England,  and  of  many  others, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  there 
is  a  strong  movement  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  toward  a  wider  selec- 
tion of  material,  and  toward  correlation 
with  manual  training  and  with  science.  I 
shall  speak  later  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Myers,  of  Chicago  University,  who  seems 
to  have  worked  out  a  definite  scheme  of 
unification  in  his  University  School  at 
Chicago. 

Although  much  good  teaching  has  been 
done  in  secondary  mathematics  in  many  of 
our  schools,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
very  poor  work.  One  of  the  sources  of 
trouble  has  been,  any  one  has  been  thought 
fit  to  teach  secondary  mathematics,  no  mat- 
ter how  poorly  equipped  for  the  work ;  and 
any  one  who  has  been  a  bit  successful  in 
teaching  secondary  mathematics  has  been 
thought  fit  to  write  a  text-book  on  algebra 
or  geometry,  no  matter  how  poor  a  mathe- 
matician he  may  be;  the  result  has  been  a 
slavish  following  of  text-books  which,  in 
turn,  have  been  full  of  half  truths  or  glar- 
ing errors,  and  pupils  are  turned  out  having 
wrong  ideas  in  some  fields  of  mathematics, 
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mechanical  in  thought,  and  unable  to  apply 
their  mathematics  to  problems  of  real  life. 
Specially  trained  teachers,  with  a  broad  out- 
look upon  allied  sciences  and  higher  mathe- 
matics should  be  insisted  upon  for  work  in 
mathematics,  and  only  when  we  can  have 
these  teachers  shall  we  sec  the  results  de- 
manded of  us  by  the  world.  The  shrewd- 
ness of  Germany  in  the  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  its  teaching  body  is  a  lesson  that 
American  smartness  is  slow  in  acquiring. 

Algebra  should  be  taught  with  a  three- 
fold purpose.  1st,  That  it  may  become  a 
valuable  tool  in  the  work  of  physics,  trig- 
onometry, and  higher  mathematics;  power 
to  formulate  algebraic  expressions  from 
stated  conditions,  power  to  manipulate  ex- 
pressions, i,  e.,  to  juggle  equations  should 
be  developed  through  constant  drills,  and 
habits  of  accuracy  should  be  established 
through  constant  checking  of  the  work. 
2d,  Algebra  should  give  meptal  discipline, 
the  logical  faculty  should  constantly  be 
appealed  to,  and  the  pupil  made  to  appre- 
ciate the  wider  scope  of  this  general  arith- 
metic. I  cannot  help  quoting  from  our 
Gentle  Autocrat.  "  I  was  just  going  to  say, 
when  I  was  interrupted  that  one  of  the 
many  ways  of  classifying  minds  is  under 
the  heads  of  mathematical  and  algebraic 
intellects.  All  economical  and  practical 
wisdom  is  an  expression  or  variation  of 
the  following  arithmetical  formula,  2  -|-  2 
=  4.  Every  philosophical  proposition  has 
the  more  general  character  of  the  expres- 
sion a  +  b^=c.  We  are  mere  operatives, 
empirics,  and  egotists  until  we  learn  to 
think  in  letters  instead  of  figures."  3d, 
Algebra  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
pupils  are  inspired  with  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge.  Interest  should  be  awakened 
and  sustained  in  the  search  for  the  un- 
known, which  is  indeed  the  game  of  life; 
when  we  have  aroused  this  in  our  pupils, 
we  have  awakened  that  self-activity  which 
will  conquer  in  the  end,  despite  of  difficul- 
ties. 

Interest  in  the  work  can  be  aroused  by 
showing  how  much  easier  some  problem 
which  has  been  worked  in  arithmetic  can  be 
worked  in  algebra.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  pupils  will  employ  the  algebraic,  in 
preference  to  the  arithmetic  method  when 
once  they  see  the  way.  Then  let  them  do 
it  even  though  the  class  be  one  in  arithme- 
tic. The  answer  is  what  the  world  de- 
mands, by  the  shortest  and  quickest  method. 
Another  device  which  has  given  good  re- 
sults in  my  own  experience  is  that  of  having 
pupils  make  up  problems.  Let  them  make 
up  problems  similar  to  those  that  have 
given  them  trouble  and  they  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  with  those  problems.  A  step 
farther  is  what  I  am  still  trying  to  take,  to 


have  them  state  genuine  problems  pertain- 
ing to  their  work  or  play. 

Pupils  come  to  recognize  certain  sym- 
metry and  homogeneity  of  form  in  many 
algebraic  expressions,  and  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable when  it  is  lacking  where  it  seems 
it  ought  to  be.  Checks  by  symmetry  and 
homogeneity  should  be  early  employed  in 
the  work. 

Another  important  source  of  interest  is 
graph  work.  Some  claim  it  is  the  fad  of 
the  hour.  Well,  what  if  it  is?  It  is  a  fad 
that  has  extended  to  every  branch  of  the 
world's  work  where  data  must  be  given 
quickly  and  concisely;  hardly  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  but  has  some  graph  work  in  it, 
employed  by  the  writer  to  assemble  his  facts 
so  that  they  may  catch  the  eye  of  the  busy 
man;  therefore  the  greater  reason  that  we 
employ  the  graph  in  our  work,  thus  making 
the  pupils  familiar  with  the  conditions  for 
making  and  the  methods  of  reading  the 
graph.  The  use  of  squared  paper  to  show 
the  products  of  binomials  can  come  very 
early  in  the  work  of  algebra;  this  construc- 
tion work  shows  the  one  to  one  relationship 
between  algebra  and  geometry,  a  most  im- 
portant relation  which  should  be  emphasized 
very  early  in  the  work  so  that  the  pupil  will 
come  to  realize  that  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  are  only  different  tools  for 
working  towards  the  same  end.  In  b^^in- 
ning  graph  work  in  a  class  in  algebra,  I 
should  give  some  introductory  work  before 
the  regular  work  in  plotting  equations,  so 
that  the  pupils  may  recognize  the  beaaty 
and  value  of  the  method.  Temperature 
data,  weather  reports,  statistics,  are  easily 
accessible  through  the  kindness  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  Representa- 
tive at  Washington.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  tell  our  own  experience  in  beginning 
graph  work,  this  term.  Our  heating  sys- 
tem was  giving  trouble  just  at  this  time,  the 
pupils  suffered  from  cold  in  one  room  and 
from  too  much  heat  in  others,  we  decided 
to  graph  the  temperature  of  twenty-four 
rooms,  hourly,  for  one  week,  and  students 
from  the  various  classes  were  assigned  dif- 
ferent rooms  to  collect  data.  Good  results 
were  obtained  for  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  pupils,  since  their  work  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  and  to 
the  representative  of  the  heating  system; 
I  am  confident  each  pupil  who  did  the  work 
realized  the  genuineness  of  the  method. 
Graph  work  need  not  take  much  time  after 
the  pupils  once  understand  the  method,  a 
few  moments  devoted  to  the  work  in  the 
recitation  are  sufficient. 

We  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  sub- 
ject of  geometry;  no  subject  is  more  help- 
ful in  getting  our  minds  to  work  logically 
and  smoothly,  and  no  subject  is  more  en- 
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joyed  when  taken  at  the  proper  time,  at  the 
psychological  moment,  than  demonstrative 
geometry,  and  yet  too  many  pupils  are 
forced  to  take  up  the  work  when  liie  mind 
is  too  immature,  and  what  ejoanings  un- 
utterable do  we  hear.  Intuition  has  played 
a  strong  part  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
heretofore,  and  now  to  banish  it,  and  from 
certain  axioms  alone  to  deduce  certain  other 
tmths,  s.  e.,  prove  theorems,  is  a  most 
strange  and  bewildering  process;  even  a 
mature  mind  unaccustomed  to  deductive 
reasoning  will  stumble  along  blindly  for 
some  time  before  light  dawns.  Pupils  get 
the  idea  that  we  are  juggling  with  them^ 
when  we  attempt  to  prove  that  all  straight 
angles  are  equal  when  it  is  so  obvious,  that 
a  Une  is  a  straight  line  when  it  hasn't  been 
drawn  straight,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  more  progress  is  made 
if  the  regular  work  in  demonstrative 
geometry  is  preceded  by  some  weeks  of 
work  with  the  compasses  and  ruler,  and 
with  squared  paper.  Let  the  pupil  orient 
himself,  so  to  speak,  before  he  begins  the 
task  of  rigid  demonstration.  I^t  him 
kam  definitions,  do  simple  constructions, 
and  verify  certain  evident  geometric 
troths  by  actual  measurements  before  he 
begins  the  regular  work,  then  when  he  has 
once  entered  the  kingdom  of  demonstrative 
geometry,  let  him  stick  closely  to  his  axioms 
and  definitions  and  learn  what  a  logical 
soperstructure  he  may  build  on  these 
fomidations  through  data  given. 

A  slavish  following  of  text  will  never  de- 
velop a  good  geometer,  however  excellent  the 
sequence  may  be.  In  my  own  work,  I  find 
it  well  to  have  the  pupils  question  the  text 
at  times.  I  ask  my  class,  say  in  solid 
geometry.  Has  not  the  author  taken  too 
much  for  granted,  as  for  example,  in  the 
theorem, — "If  one  of  two  parallels  is  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  the  other  is  also  ?" 
Many  authors  assume  the  second  of  the 
two  parallels  cuts  the  plane ;  I  ask  my  class, 
"  How  do  you  know  that  this  is  true?,"  and 
often  I  will  get  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the 
theorem,  **  If  one  of  two  parallels  cuts  a 
plane,  the  other  will  also."  A  certain 
amount  of  original  work  done  right  at 
the  moment  is  very  helpful  to  the  interest 
and  briskness  of  the  recitation,  the  clash  of 
minds  promotes  mental  growth  more  than 
any  other  exercise.  It  is  often  very  help- 
ful to  have  some  extra  work  on  hand  for 
the  quicker  and  brighter  minds  of  the  class ; 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  the  rank  and  file, 
and  do  it  in  all  humility.  A  little  history 
of  the  growth  of  geometry  is  often  helpful 
to  the  interest  of  the  class;  when  a  pupil 
realizes  that  most  of  plane  geometry  grew 
up  around  three  famous  problems,  the  dupli- 


cation of  the  cube,  the  trisection  of  the 
angle,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
which  baffled  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
and  which  only  in  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century  have  been  proved  to  be  impossible, 
according  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them;  when  he  realizes  that  the  logical 
sequence  of  all  the  work  in  plane  geometry 
is  completed  by  the  expression  for  the  area 
of  the  circle,  that  this  is  the  keystone  of 
plane  geometry,  then  it  is  that  demonstra- 
tive geometry  no  longer  is  a  mass  of  un- 
related truths  but  a  logical  whole. 

I  have  found  it  interesting,  and  valuable 
as  a  review  to  have  the  pupils  make  family 
trees,  so  to  speak,  for  certain  important 
theorems  ,  thereby  getting  back  to  the 
axioms  which  are  lost  sight  of  so  often  and 
yet  which  are  most  fund^ental. 

A  word  as  to  text-books  of  geometry; 
there  are  many  good  books  at  hand,  with 
well  arranged  logical  sequences  of  theo- 
rems, with  much,  in  fact  often  too  much 
material  from  which  to  choose,  yet  I  will 
predict  that  within  the  next  ten  years  there 
will  be  a  great  change  in  text  because  the 
public  will  demand  it.  The  coming  book 
will  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first,  a  prelimi- 
nary and  practical  part  where  the  concepts 
will  be  developed,  and  constructions  and 
geometric  applications  will  be  made;  the 
second  will  be  theoretic  or  demonstrative 
and  will  be  more  carefully  developed  than 
some  of  our  present-day  texts.  There  is  an 
English  text  by  Barnard  and  Child  which 
contains  much  valuable  material,  showing 
the  effect  of  the  Perry  movement  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  is  like  most  English  texts  un- 
suitable to  our  American  class  rooms. 

I  can  only  touch  on  the  method  of  limits, 
though  it  deserves  full  discussion.  I  will, 
however,  say  in  passing,  college  instructors 
tell  us  that  we  are  teaching  some  remarkable 
things  about  limits,  half  truths,  and  some- 
times untruths,  which  we  hammer  so  thor- 
oughly into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  that  it 
takes  the  college  instructor  half  his  time  to 
hammer  it  out  again  so  that  the  rational 
theory  of  limits  may  be  given  its  proper 
place  in  Calculus.  I  shall  be  glad  if  our 
newly  organized  section  of  mathematics  and 
science  will  take  this  topic  up  for  discus- 
sion, for  it  is  a  topic  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  come  back  to  the 
matter  of  the  unification  of  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  trigonometry.  It  is  predicted  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  these  sub- 
jects will  be  correlated  into  a  unified  whole 
in  our  best  secondary  schools. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  out- 
line of  work,  given  by  Professor  Myers  in 
the  January,  1906,  number  of  the  School 
Review.  In  this  article.  Professor  Myers 
shows  the  weakness  of  the  old  "tandem" 
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method  and  then  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
four  years'  work.  In  the  first  year,  the 
work  is  organized  around  algebra,  correla- 
tion with  geometry  is  made  through  draw- 
ing to  a  scale  and  comparison  of  similar 
triangles,  correlation  with  physics  is  made 
through  the  laws  of  parallel  forces  and  the 
laws  of  moments  of  forces.  A  beginning  of 
logarithms  is  made  this  year. 

The  second  year's  work  is  organized 
about  geometry;  building  on  the  concept 
tional  work  of  the  first  year,  the  work  of 
this  year  is  demonstrative  and  covers  plane 
geometry;  throughout  the  work,  an  exten- 
sive use  of  algebraic  notation  and  methods 
is  made,  and  trigonometry  of  the  right  tri- 
angle is  begun. 

The  third  year  is  given  to  plane  trigo- 
nometry with  its  application,  and  to  ad- 
vanced algebra. 

The  fourth  year  which  is  elective,  gives 
a  course  in  solid  geometry,  and  one  in  col- 
lege algebra. 

The  outline  is  given  in  much  more  detail 
than  I  have  indicated  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  its  success.  There  is  a  some- 
what similar  course  in  practical  mathe- 
mathetics  in  the  Academy  of  the  North 
Western  University  at  Evanston,  111., 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  well 
worked  out.  One  strong  point  in  each  of 
these  courses  is  the  emphasis  on  the  practi- 
cal application,  the  lack  of  which  is  the 
crying  weakness  in  our  present  work. 

Just  a  word  in  conclusion  in  regard  to 
our  own  plans  along  this  line.  We  are 
planning  to  make  the  mathematics  of  our 
Industrial  Course  more  practical  than  that 
of  our  other  courses.  We  are  emphasizing 
the  work  in  algebra  the  first  year,  and  ex- 
pect, in  the  second  year,  to  do  practical  work 
in  geometry,  constructions,  graphs  and  solu- 
tion of  problems  from  the  laboratory  and 
shop;  and  I  wish  to  say  if  we  find  it  as 
successful  as  we  hope,  this  work  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  Industrial  Course. 

The  general  discussion  on  the  two  sub- 
jects of  the  first  session  was  opened  by 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer.  In  reply 
to  a  point  raised  by  the  author  of  the  first 
paper,  he  quoted  William  T.  Harris  as  say- 
ing that  the  best  teacher  of  algebra  he  had 
ever  known  was  a  woman.  Dr.  Schaeffer 
maintained  that  algebra  is  the  easiest  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  public  schools,  that  the 
thinking  by  means  of  S3rmbols  is  not  new,  as 
the  pupil  has  to  think  in  symbols  from  the 
time  when  he  first  begins  to  read,  and  that 
it  is  easier  to  teach  a  boy  the  fundamentals 
of  algebra  than  to  make  him  a  good  speller. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  teaching  algebra  is 
that  the  text-books  are  too  difficult  and  are 
not  written  from  a  pedogogical  view-point. 
He  objected  to  the  faculty  system  in  the 


grammar  school,  on  the  basis  that  the 
teacher  who  teaches  nothing  but  mathe- 
matics often  becomes  narrow  and  has  no 
sympathy  for  the  boy  of  non-mathematical 
mind.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  high 
schools  might  be  emancipated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  colleges,  saying  that  college  en- 
trance requirements  have  been  placed  too 
high,  especially  in  mathematics  and  that 
those  who  make  out  college  entrance  exam- 
inations have  certain  quirks  which  the 
candidate  must  "get  on  to."  He  referred 
to  the  demand  of  the  Child  Labor  Congress 
that  the  age  limit  be  raised  to  sixteen  years. 
In  connection  with  this  he  quoted  several 
eminent  educators  who  hold  that  a  large 
number  of  our  high  school  students  had 
better  be  at  other  work,  and  suggested  that 
the  reconciling  of  these  opposite  views 
mi^ht  drive  us  to  the  founding  of  Trade 
Schools. 

Principal  J.  P.  Breidinger,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  dficacy 
of  a  too  close  correlation  of  grammar 
school  and  high  school  work  as  a  means  of 
holding  pupils  in  school  after  finishing  the 
grammar  school 

Principal  H.  J.  Hopkins,  of  TitusviUc, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  public 
schools  give  but  eight  years'  work  before 
the  high  school  while  at  Steelton,  the 
course  of  study  is  outlined  for  nine  years. 
He  indicated  a  course  of  study  which  re- 
quires each  student  to  take  algebra  during 
the  first  one  and  one  half  years  of  his 
course  and  allows  a  half-3rear  of  advanced 
algebra  to  those  preparing  for  technical 
schools.  He  thinks  that  it  no  more  difficult 
to  prepare  students  for  college  in  algebra 
than  in  any  other  subject.  To  him,  the 
problem  is  to  get  something  that  will  take 
the  place  of  algebra  for  those  students  who 
expect  to  stay  in  the  high  school  but  a  year 
or  two. 

Principal  Arnold,  of  Shamokin,  asked 
how  high  schools  are  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  technical  schools  as  Sibley 
College  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Breidinger  explained  how  this 
is  accomplished  at  Wilkesbarre. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Adams,  of  Millersburg,  stated 
that  where  a  separate  text  has  been  used, 
the  study  of  algebra  in  the  grammar  schools 
has  proved  a  failure.  He  believes  that 
some  of  the  newer  texts  in  arithmetic  have 
solved  the  problem  by  introducing  some  of 
the  simpler  algebraic  operations. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dysant,  of  Pittsburg,  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  college 
entrance  requirements  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  high  schools  would  be  compelled 
either  to  give  up  the  attempt  or  else  give 
up  the  ideal  of  a  well-balanced  course. 

Principal  Frank  E.  Baker,  of  Greensburg* 
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suggested  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  over-crpwded  high  school  course  does 
not  lie  along  the  line  of  crowding  more 
work  down  into  the  grammar  school,  which 
already  has  all  it  can  well  do  but  rather 
along  the  line  of  refusing  to  do  some  of 
the  work  that  the  colleges  are  asking  us  to 
do.  Instead  of  complaining  against  college 
entrance  requirements  let  us  get  together 
in  a  united  effort  to  make  a  well-balanced 
high  school  course.  The  colleges  would 
soon  feel  the  need  of  our  product  more  than 
we  would  feel  the  need  of  a  place  to  send  it, 
and  the  united  effort  would  soon  result  in 
more  rational  requirements  on  the  part  of 
colleges. 

Principal  A.  B.  Wallize,  of  Milton,  com- 
forted those  present  by  telling  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  the  preparatory  schools,  have  in 
preparing  their  boys  to  enter  some  of  the 
colleges. 

At  the  close  of  the  general  discussion, 
Chairman  G.  D.  Robb  announced  the  fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions — H.  D.  Hookins,  Titusville; 
T.  E.  Garber  and  Miss  Ella  Burley,  Al- 
toona. 

Auditing  Committee — ^J.  E.  Wagner, 
Bcllcfonte;  T.  L.  Brooks  and  S.  M.  Robb. 

Nominations — C.  S.  Davis,  Steelton;  W. 
L  Smith,  Allegheny;  A.  N.  Couser,  Sun- 
bury;  Mr.  Arnold,  Shamokin;  J.  E.  Wag- 
ner, Bellefonte. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day. 
Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  delivered  an  in- 
spiring address  on  "  Relation  of  the  Peace 
Movement  to  the  Teaching  of  History  in 
Our  Public  Schools."  He  stated  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  has  delivered  this  address 
several  times,  but  has  not  yet  given  it  for 
publication. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dysart,  head  of  the  department 
of  Physics  of  the  Pittsburg  Central  High 
School,  read  a  paper  on  The  Aim  and  Pur- 
pose of  the  High  School  Course  in  Physics. 

AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL  COURSE 
IN    PHYSICS. 

I  confess  that  I  display  much  temerity  in 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  so  general 
a  topic  as  the  one  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me,  for  my  high  school  teaching  experi- 
ence has  been  limited  to  one  school.  I 
feel  that  the  views  of  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  teaching  in  high  schools  of 
various  grades  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  would  be  of  more  value  than  mine. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  same 
aims  and  purposes  should  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  physics  teacher,  but  their  relative 
importance  is  certainly  different  in  schools 
and  communities  of  varying  types. 

In  order  that  the  standpoint  from  which 
my  impressions  have  been  obtained  may  be 


clear  to  you,  I  shall  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  few  moments  while  I  briefly  describe 
the  position  occupied  by  physics  in  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Academical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pittsburg  High  School.  Phy- 
sics is  required  of  all  pupils  in  the  third 
year  of  the  course,  English  and  elocution 
are  the  only  other  required  subjects  during 
this  year.  At  the  time  of  their  entrance 
upon  the  third  year  of  the  course,  all  pupils 
have  had  one  year  of  Algebra  in  the  high 
school — some  work  is  done  in  algebra  in 
the  grammar  grade — one  year  of  Plane 
Geometry,  and  somewhat  less  than  half  the 
pupils  have  taken  one  year  of  Chemistry. 
The  number  studying  physics  this  year  is 
about  170,  almost  equally  divided  as  to 
sex;  for  recitation  purposes,  these  pupils 
are  divided  into  five  sections,  for  laboratory, 
into  nine,  and  for  lecture,  into  two.  There 
is  a  half-year  elective  course  in  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  given  in  the  fourth  school 
year,  about  thirty  pupils,  almost  all  boys, 
selecting  this  course  each  year. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  discuss  the  subject 
under  two  main  headings:  i.  Aims  and 
purposes  applying  to  any  selection  of  sub- 
ject matter  that  may  be  made;  and  2,  Prin- 
ciples to  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the 
various  subdivisions  in  order  of  importance, 
but  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  defend  this  order 
in  all  its  details  and  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  aims  to  be  mentioned  is  much 
affected  by  variations  in  the  curricula  of 
the  schools  and  in  the  mental  types  of  the 
pupils  under  instruction. 

In  my  list  of  purposes  I  would  place  first 
of  all  the  teaching  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  a  real  mental  grasp  or  comprehension 
of  the  subject  studied.  An  adequate  com- 
prehension of  a  physical  law  involves  ap- 
preciation of  its  relationship  to  other  laws 
and  principles,  knowledge  of  some  of  its 
applications  to  everyday  life,  and  ability 
to  apply  the  law  to  numerical  problems,  not 
only  to  those  in  which  the  application  of 
the  law  is  easy  and  obvious,  but  also  to 
problems  in  which  the  application  is  not  at 
first  sieht  apparent. 

For  example,  a  real  comprehension  of  the 
work  law  of  machines  requires  a' knowledge 
of  its  relationship  to  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy,  of  some  of  its  very 
numerous  practical  applications,  of  its  use 
in  solving  numerical  problems  concerning 
various  simple  machines  and  a  few  combi- 
nations of  machines.  So  far  as  the  study 
of  this  law  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the 
method  of  the  production  of  differences  in 
the  distances  through  which  the  two  force* 
act  is  of  no  consequence.     Indeed,  in  be- 
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^nning  the  discussion  of  this  law,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  conceal  the  mechanism  of  the 
apparatus  being  studied  in  order  that  the 
pupil's  thought  may  be  concentrated  upon 
the  relations  of  force  and  distance;  since 
it  is  with  these,  alone,  that  the  law  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  it  is,  in  general,  de- 
sirable to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the 
apparatus  a  little  later. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  the  ideal  just  stateii 
is  the  great  preponderance  of  memory  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study  selected  by 
many  pupils.  The  habit  of  verbal  memor- 
izing has  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  these  students  as  to  make^  reason- 
ing of  the  mathematical  or  scientific  type 
almost  impossible.  Our  system  of  grading 
and  promotion  passes  these  pupils  in 
mathematical  subjects  such  as  Algebra  and 
Geometry  without  their  having  obtained  a 
real  knowledge  of  either  subject. 

In  the  solution  of  most  problems,  a  com- 
plete logical  explanation  should  be  insisted 
upon.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
art  of  logical  solution  of  problems  that  was 
formerly  so  well  taught  in  oral  arithmetic  is 
no  longer  considered  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  too  late  to 
begin  the  teaching  of  this  art  in  the  third 
year  of  the  high  school  course,  and  yet  the 
physics  teacher  must  attempt  the  task;  for 
arithmetical  processes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  just  as  little  comprehended  by  these 
students  as  are  algebraic  and  geometrical 
ones.  In  their  view,  Arithmetic  comprises 
a  series  of  unrelated  schemes  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  each  scheme  being  thought 
of  as  a  process  of — for  example — ^multiply- 
ing A  by  B,  taking  half  the  product, 
dividing  this  by  C,  and — ^presto!  there  is 
the  answer.  To  ask  why  this  process 
brings  the  answer  is  regarded  either  as  a 
piece  of  impertinence  or  as  a  sign  of  in- 
cipient paresis. 

"Why,"  such  pupils  say  or  think,  "the 
book  says  that  is  the  way  to  get  the  answer, 
why  should  any  rational  creature  want  to 
know  any  more  about  the  matter?"  To  a 
mind  of  this  type,  the  chief  difficulty  in 
arithmetic  lies  in  finding  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  problem.  Should  a  mis- 
guided text-book  writer  or  teacher  slip  in  a 
problem  that  will  not  fit  into  any  one  of  the 
pigeon-holes  provided,  of  course  the  stu- 
dent does  not  get  the  problem,  but  it  is  not 
his  fault,  oh  no!  for  "We  never  had  one 
like  that  before,  teacher." 

In  presenting  our  subject,  the  existence 
of  the  mental  attitude  just  portrayed  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  combat  it  To 
return  to  the  subject  of  machines  for  an 
illustration,  most  pupils  would  find  it  less 


difficult  to  memorize  a  special  law  for  each 
of  the  simple  machines  than  to  learn  to 
apply  a  general  law  to  all  types,  but  the 
use  of  the  first  method  is  a  step  backward. 
It  encourages  the  very  tendency  to  un- 
thinking application  of  dimly  comprehended 
laws  that  it  is  our  duty  to  discountenance. 

The  second  aim  should  be  to  train  in  the 
scientific  method.  This  training  is  to  be 
obtained  chiefly  through  laboratory  work, 
but  its  acquisition  is  much  aided  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  study  of  the  ^eat  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  phvsical  science.  A 
consideration  of  Gallileo  s  methods  of  in- 
vestigation is  especially  valuable,  since  it 
can  be  brought  in  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  course. 

The  great  importance  of  measurement  in 
physical  .  science  should  be  emphasized 
Each  pupil  should  be  got  to  see  clearly  that 
every  measurement  is  more  or  less  in  error. 
The  purely  abstract  and  ideal  character  of 
geometry  and  of  many  parts  of  arithmetic 
should  then  be  evident  to  the  student  The 
teacher  should  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  retaining  in  final  results  more  figures  than 
there  were  in  the  least  accurate  original 
measurements,  and  should  then  rigidly  en- 
force the  rules  for  number  of  figures  in  all 
the  laboratory  work. 

Training  in  the  scientific  method  neces- 
sarily implies  training  in  habits  of  complete 
and  accurate  observation,  and  involves  the 
acquisition  of  some  skiQ  in  plotting  and 
interpreting  graphs. 

I  would  place,  third,  the  gaining  of  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of  phy- 
sics, t.  e.t  of  the  interrelations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  subject  and  of  their  common 
dependence  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  physics,  the  "conservation  of 
energy"  law.  The  use  of  some  form  of 
outline  of  the  subject  is  a  great  aid  in  reach- 
ing the  desired  end. 

Then,  our  students  should  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  physics 
stands  to  other  sciences.  The  connections 
between  physics  and  chemistry,  astronomy^ 
and  meteorology  are  especially  strong,  and, 
therefore  merit  considerable  attention. 

Division  four,  a  knowledire  of  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  simpler  laws  expressing 
relations  of  physical  quantities,  has  been, 
to  a  certain  extent,  anticipated  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  division  one,  but,  nevertheless, 
is  worthy  of  separate  mention.  Careful 
and  repeated  treatment  of  simple  direct  and 
inverse  proportion  and  proportion  to  the 
square  and  square  root  is  necessary,  if  the 
student  is  to  gain  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  these  relations.  The 
relations  should  be  treated  logically,  not 
algebraically,  nor — ^worst  of  all — ^should  the 
current    geometrical    treatment    be    used. 
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For  example,  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  solve  a  problem  involving  Boyle's  law 
thus:  The  pressure  in  the  second  case  is 
25/3  of  that  in  the  first  case,  tiierefore, 
since  volume  and  pressure  are  inversely 
proportional,  the  volume  in  the  second  case 
is  the  reciprocal  of  25/3,  i  divided  by  25/3, 
25/3  inverted — as  you  please,  or  3/25  of  the 
volume  in  the  first  case,  3/25  of  100  c.c,  or 
12  C.C.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  use 
the  V/V  equals  F/P  or  the  F:  F'::P':P 
method. 

Fifth,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  algebra  for 
the  solution  of  physical  problems  should  be 
acquired.  Some  physical  laws  should  be 
stated  as  equations,  and  problems  involving 
these  laws  solved  by  algebraic  methods. 
However,  algebra  is  a  tool  that  should  be 
sparingly  used;  for,  to  pupils  strong  in 
verbal  memory  and  weak  in  reasoning 
powers,  algebra  is  a  kind  of  mathematical 
magic.  '*  If  you  wave  the  magician's  wand 
in  die  right  way  and  pronounce  the  proper 
cabalistic  word,  behold,  the  answer  appears. 
If  the  trick  fails,  try  another  motion  of  the 
wand  and  a  different  charm,  and  perhaps 
the  answer  will  come  this  time."  That  is 
many  a  pupil's  philosophy  or  algebra. 

Sixth,  training  in  the  use  of  lines  to  rep- 
resent directed  quantities,  in  other  words, 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  vector  analy- 
sis. If  a  little  care  is  taken  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
velocities  and  of  force,  topics  almost  in- 
variably included  in  the  high  school  course, 
students  may  be  made  to  see  that  the  meth 
ods  used  in  dealing  with  these  quantities 
are  applicable  to  any  directed  quantities, 
whatsoever. 

I  shall  now  devote  a  very  few  minutes 
to  the  discussion  of  the  second  division  of 
the  subject:  Guiding  Principles  in  the 
Choice  of  Subject  Matter. 

First,  all  divisions  of  the  subject  should 
be  represented  in  the  course,  each  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance.  All  will  agree, 
I  am  confident,  that  mechanics  is  the  most 
important  division,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  great  intrinsic  value,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  dependence  of  other  divisions  of  the 
subject  upon  it.  Then,  too,  few  will  deny 
that  sound  is  of  the  least  importance.  But, 
of  the  relative  importance  of  electricity, 
light,  and  heat,  there  is  much  room  for 
argument.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  proper  order  of  stress  depends  largely 
upon  local  conditions.  In  our  own  school 
we  give  somewhat  less  time  to  electricity — 
and  magnetism — than  we  should,  did  we  not 
have  an  elective  course  in  that  division  of 
the  subject,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
following  year. 

Second,  since  there  is  time  for  adequate 
treatment  of  but  few  laws,  only  those  of 


wide  application  should  be  selected  for  dis- 
cussion. There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  valid 
objection  to  securing  and  maintaining  sub- 
stantial uniformity  in  the  laws  to  be  treated 
in  the  high  school  physics  course  through- 
out the  country,  but  variations  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  in  the  curriculum, 
equipment,  and  environment  of  the  school 
make  desirable  and,  indeed,  necessary,  the 
greatest  freedom  in  the  choice  of  methods 
to  be  used  in  presenting,  illustrating,  and 
correlating  the  laws  selected. 

Third,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  a 
negative  principle,  it  is  to  avoid  including 
in  the  course  much  description  of  machin- 
ery. We  do  not  wish  to  turn  out  pupils 
with  memories  well  stored  with  mental 
images  of  machines,  images  that  will  soon 
become  blurred  and  hopelessly  confused; 
but  pupils  with  memones  holding  tena- 
ciously a  few  general  laws,  and  with  minds 
well  trained  to  apply  these  laws.  More- 
over, machines  soon  become  obsolete,  but 
the  laws  are  for  all  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  aware  that  some  teachers  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  the  instruction  of 
pupils  who  already  know  the  worthlessness 
of  verbal  memory  in  scientific  studies,  who 
comprehend  what  understanding  a  subject 
implies,  to  whom — for  example —  the  state- 
ment that  volume  is  inversely  proportional 
to  pressure  is  more  than  a  meaningless 
succession  of  words,  to  be  dutifully  com- 
mitted and  recited  parrot-fashion  to  the 
teacher — ^pupils  to  whom  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  geometry  has  given  real 
power.  The  task  of  these  teachers  is  an 
easy  and  delightful  one    . 

Others,  less  fortunate,  can  pick  out  a 
few  of  their  pupils  of  whom  the  above- 
mentioned  excellent  things  may  be  said,  but 
the  majority  come  to  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  study  of  physics  consists  chieflv  in  com- 
mitting the  words  of  the  text-book.  To  be 
sure,  most  of  these  pupils  have  heard  that 
there  are  numerical  problems  to  be  solved, 
but  they  expect  that  the  expedient  tried 
with  more  or  less  success  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  namely,  that  of  copying  most  of 
the  problems  from  some  other  pupil's  paper, 
and  then  trying  to  remember  that  first,  you 
squared  A,  then  divided  by  one-third  of  B, 
subtracted  C,  and  this  was  the  answer,  so 
that  should  the  teacher  assign  a  similar 
problem  in  class,  one  might  have  some  hope 
of  being  able  to  solve  it — ^this  expedient,  I 
repeat,  is  expected  to  serve  in  physics. 

The  teacher's  first  duty  to  pupils  of  this 
class  is  to  point  out  to  them  the  absolute 
falsity  of  their  ideas  of  how  to  study 
physics,  and  then  so  to  frame  his  questions 
that  no  pupil  that  persists  in  the  use  of  these 
vicious  methods  shall  ever  attain  a  respec- 
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table  ^ade,  or  stand  the  most  remote 
chance  of  being  passed  in  the  final  exami- 
nation— assuming  that  he  be  allowed  to  take 
this  examination  at  all.  As  a  general  rule, 
grades  should  be  given  only  upon  work  that 
is  done  under  the  teacher's  supervision; 
for  in  this  case  only  can  the  work  be  safely 
assumed  to  be  the  pupiFs  own. 

Last  of  all,  though  most  important  of  all. 
I  shall  mention  the  training  in  honesty  and 
self-reliance  that  every  course  in  physics 
should  give.  I  care  not,  if  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  subject- 
matter  by  one  fourth  or,  even,  by  one  half, 
it  is  worth  the  sacrifice ;  for  no  price  can  be 
set  on  training  of  this  kind.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  make  bold  to  state  my  conviction 
that  the  simultaneous  methoa  of  conduct- 
ing laboratory  work,  the  method  in  vogue 
in  secondary  schools,  provides  an  excellent 
training  in  dishonesty.  I  do  not  need  to 
specify  my  reasons  for  this  belief,  every 
teacher  knows  what  they  are.  We  all  know 
that  the  individual  method  of  conducting 
laboratory  work  avoids  giving  this  pernic- 
ious kind  of  training,  besides  having  other 
advantages,  but  few  of  us  have  courage  to 
insist  upon  its  adoption. 

I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  too  dogmatic 
in  stating  my  opinions.  By  no  means  do  I 
hold  them  to  be  infallible.  Had  my  work 
been  in  a  smaller  school,  or  in  one  in  which 
phvsics  is  an  elective  subject,  or  in  a  com- 
munity whose  paramount  interests  lie  in 
intellectual  rather  than  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, my  views  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  "  Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  High 
School  Course  in  Physics  "  might  well  have 
been  quite  different  from  what  they  now 
are. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Webb,  of  the  department 
of  science  of  the  Franklin  high  school,  con- 
sidered, The  Aim  and  Purpose  of  the  High 
School  Course  in  Chemistry, 

THE  AIM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SCIENCE   COURSE. 

So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  utter- 
ances of  teachers  of  science  and  the  authors 
of  text-books,  the  teaching  of  science  is 
yet  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  unrest. 
The  latest  recruit  in  the  high  school  curri- 
culum seems  not  yet  to  have  made  for  itself 
a  definite  place  and  office. 

One  finds  in  the  teaching  of  science  much 
less  of  uniformity  than  in  the  other  subjects 
of  the  course.  The  content  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  method  of  instruction,  the  pro- 
portion of  time  allotted,  and  the  importance 
attached  to  the  subject  vary  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  opinions  of  authors 
and  teachers  and  superintendents.  We 
differ  widely  in  the  extent  to  which  we  teach 


through  the  use  of  the  laboratory.  Between 
the  teacher  who  teaches  almost  exclusively 
from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  science,  and 
one  who  teaches  fact  and  theory  chiefly 
as  necessary  steps  toward  their  practical 
applications,  is  almost  as  great  disparity  as 
between  mathematics  and  manual  training 
Even  among  those  teachers  who  are  agre^ 
upon  the  question  of  attitude  toward  pure 
science  and  utility,  there  is  much  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  importance  and  the  propor- 
tion of  time  which  shall  be  given  to  die 
theoretical  and  the  descriptive  portions  of 
the  subject.  There  are  many  who  contend 
that  the  training  in  chemistry  which  is 
most  valuable  to  the  boy  who  must  go  from 
the  high  school  directly  into  productive 
activities,  is  not  identical  with  that  required 
for  admission  to  the  colleges. 

These  considerations,  if  they  represent 
at  all  correctly  present  conditions  in  science 
teaching,  furnish  the  justification  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  purpose  of  science 
in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

While  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  chem- 
istry or  of  any  other  study  may  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  nevertheless  a  fuller 
consideration  and  a  broader  recognition  of 
the  functions  of  science  study  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  a  unifying  and  beneficial 
influence.  If  the  study  of  chemistry  serves 
any  specific  educational  end  better  than 
does  any  other  study,  if  it  tends  especially 
toward  the  development  of  any  valuable 
human  qualities,  mental  or  moral,  if  it 
serves  in  any  special  way  the  promotion  of 
good  citizenship,  and  the  prevention  of 
human  ills,  physical  or  social,  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  special  functions  of  chemistry 
as  an  educational  element  will  have  a  de- 
termining influence  upon  the  content  and 
method  of  our  teaching,  and  will  conduce 
to  its  unity  and  vitality.  We  shall  teach 
the  better  for  having  a  conscious  purpose 
in  our  teaching. 

Without  assuming  to  pronounce  didacti- 
cally upon  the  educational  function  of 
science  teaching,  I  would  suggest  tentatively 
for  your  consideration  the  following  propo- 
sition: The  study  of  science  in  so  far  as 
its  value  stands  out  especially  from  that 
of  other  study,  is  valuable  in  the  large 
sense,  in  that  it  develops  the  habit  and 
ability  of  open-minded  investigation  and  of 
drawing  sound  discriminating  conclusions 
in  the  presence  of  new  experiences;  and  in 
a  narrower  but  vitally  important  sense,  in 
that  it  furnishes  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  which  is  likely  to  be  of  direct  value 
in  the  doing  of  the  world's  work. 

The  study  of  mathematics  while  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  development  of  the 
logical  faculty,  specifically  rejects  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  and  draws  its  conclu- 
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sions  always  from  accepted  generalizations. 
The  unquestioned  value  of  history  study  in 
developing  the  discriminating  faculty  varies 
according  as  it  is  pursued  with  the  scientific 
method  and  spirit.  The  other  departments 
of  high  school  study  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  discriminating  fac- 
ulty in  its  aesthetic  rather  than  its  practical 
phases.  Science  occupies  a  unioue  posi- 
tion in  that  its  chief  business  is  observation 
and  the  forming  of  correct  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  senses. 

If  it  is  true  that  scientific  study  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  serve  these  ends,  how  much 
more  effectively  will  we  teach  if  we  keep 
the  ends  constantly  in  mind. !  How  much 
less  shall  we  accomplish  if  we  keep  our  at- 
tention only  upon  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
the  structure  we  build  I 

President  Eliot  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
a  paper  which  we  all  remember,  somewhat 
disturbed  those  of  us  who  were  too  com 
placent  in  regard  to  our  schools,  by  pointing 
out  a  host  of  evils  which  a  century  of  the 
public  school  had  failed  to  correct  or  pre- 
vent. And  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  criticism.  It  is  an  excellent 
viewpoint  for  the  teacher,  which  looks  upon 
society  sis  in  a  large  degree  the  product  of 
the  school.  If  its  actions  are  unintelligent, 
if  its  judgments  are  unsound,  the  alert 
teacher  looks  to  his  school,  and  asks  wherein 
a  wiser  teaching  would  have  prevented  these 
defects. 

Any  teaching  of  science  must  have  sig- 
nally failed,  which  has  not  developed  the 
habit  of  honesty  and  persistency  in  investi- 
gation and  the  love  and  resnect  for  truth 
however  contrary  it  may  prove  to  precon- 
ceived ideas.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of 
qualities  more  valuable  than  these  two  if 
carried  into  the  large  activities  of  life.  If  a 
large  majority  of  the  cominir  citizens  sent 
forth  by  the  high  school  should  retain  and 
exercise  these  qualities  as  a  part  of  their 
very  character,  infidelity  to  trust  in  busi- 
ness, and  sectional  selfishness  in  politics, 
and  bigotry  in  religion  would  become  obso- 
lete. It  would  seem  that  no  labor  or  pains 
would  be  too  great  that  should  succeed  in 
making  habitual  in  the  student,  these  funda- 
mental qualities  of  the  scientist, — ^honesty 
and  persistency  in  investigation,  and  re- 
spect for  the  truth.  And  if  the  develop- 
ment of  these  habits  is  so  important,  their 
importance  will  help  to  determine  in  some 
measure  the  character  and  content  of  our 
teaching;  we  shall  emphasize  the  labora- 
tory way  of  answering  questions,  which  is 
the  student's  practice  in  investigation,  and 
instead  of  always  prescribing  for  him  the 
minutest  details  of  his  experiments,  we 
shall  leave  more  and  more  as  fast  as  it  is 
possible,  to  his  own  resourcefulness. 


One  of  the  most  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  really  educated  man  is  his 
ability  to  discriminate,  his  unwillingness  to 
accept  conclusions  founded  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  in  a  word  the  sanity  of  his  judg- 
ment. What  a  triumph  for  public  education 
if  it  might  so  fortify  the  rising  generation 
with  correct  habits  of  discrimination  that 
the  power  of  the  demagogue,  the  false 
allurements  of  extravagance  and  display, 
and  the  pitiful  faith  in  the  charlatan  and 
the  nostrum  vender  should  become  impos- 
sible. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  aims  of  our  science 
teaching — especially  in  Chemistry?  In  a 
time  when  sham  is  so  common,  when  foods 
are  adulterated,  and  ignorant  people  are 
duped  with  worthless  and  worse  patent 
medicines,  and  the  people  are  gulled  in  a 
hundred  ways,  is  it  not  possible  that  our 
high  school  course  might  with  profit  be  so 
extended  or  amended  as  to  make  our  stu- 
dents somewhat  more  intelligent  along  lines 
of  more  directly  practical  value,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  a  little  later.  But  even  if  this 
is  inexpedient,  our  teaching  has  not  been 
quite  successful  if  it  has  not  impressed  the 
future  men  and  women  with  the  wisdom  of 
puttintr  their  confidence,  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters beyond  their  own  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity, in  men  of  scientific  training — a  training 
whose  reliability  they  have  learned  to  re- 
spect from  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
thoroughness  of  its  methods. 

But  even  in  the  many  students  who  have 
neither  the  native  ability  nor  the  inclina- 
tion for  work  of  personal  investigation, 
science  study  may  yet  develop  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  attribute  of  a  scientist  or  a 
citizen,  the  open  unprejudiced  mind.  One 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  science  study, 
the  feature  which  offers  to  the  student  the 
greatest  pique  to  his  ambition  or  his  great- 
est discouragement  is  the  omnipresent  in- 
completeness of  its  results.  One  may  fairly 
feel  that  he  has  acquired  the  matter  of  plane 
geometry  with  some  degree  of  complete- 
ness. In  varying  degrees  this  is  true  of 
most  of  the  elementary  studies.  At  the 
very  outset  and  on  all  sides  the  beginner 
in  science  meets  questions  which  he  can  not 
solve,  which  have  never  been  solved.  He 
never  has  the  feeling  that  he  has  completely 
learned  his  lessdn.  But  perhaps  this  new 
experience  is  one  of  the  greatest  values  of 
our  science — to  teach  men  and  women  that 
no  field  of  knowledge  is  closed  and  locked 
and  its  key  deposited  in  a  text-book  as  a 
conquest  of  the  past,  that  to-day's  confident 
beliefs  and  theories  are  to-morrow's  falla- 
cies, that  the  future  will  always  hold  re- 
wards for  ambitious  learners.  No  study  is 
so  well  adapted  to  promote  the  frank  quest 
and  the  open  mind  as  science. 
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But  there  is  no  more  important,  no  more 
absolutely  essential  feature  of  education 
than  that  which  fits  a  boy  to  do  his  share 
in  the  world's  work.  It  would  seem  possi- 
ble to  present  a  good  argfument  in  favor  of 
the  state's  providing  for  every  boy  and  girl 
instruction  which  would  fit  them  to  do  some 
useful  work  in  the  world  with  intelligence 
and  skill.  Certainly,  in  so  far  as,  without 
disturbing  the  machinery  of  our  schools, 
we  can  help  provide  utilitarian  instruction, 
we  may  well  seek  all  opportimities  to  do  so. 
There  is  hardly  any  department  of  human 
activity,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
applications  and  possibilities  of  chemistry 
will  not  enhance  the  ability  and  usefulness 
of  the  worker,  and  thus  promote  his  ad- 
vancement. Certainly  we  shall  make  a 
mistake  if  we  fail  to  inspire  our  students 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  tremendous 
advance  of  the  world  in  industry  and  human 
comforts  through  the  practical  application 
of  chemical  discovery,  and  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  take  some  part  in  further  conquest 
in  this  field.  This  is  the  phase  of  our 
science  especially  in  harmony  with  our 
splendid  American  genius  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  aims  of  chemistry  teaching  so  far 
suggested,  there  has  been  little  demand  for 
the  teaching  of  theory.  Does  the  aim  of 
chemistry  teaching  as  suggested  in  this 
paper  call  for  any  teaching  of  chemical 
theory?  In  so  far  as  chemical  laws  of 
behavior  serve  to  aid  the  student  in  classi- 
fying and  interpreting  his  results  they  help 
him  to  be  a  better  investigator.  In  so  far 
as  chemical  theories  serve  to  harmonize 
and  explain  his  facts  and  observation,  and 
he  feels  their  necessity,  we  shall  do  well  to 
satisfy  his  questionings  with  the  best  an- 
swers that  have  been  given ;  but  there  is  in 
my  mind  little  question  that  much  of  the 
chemical  theon'  taught  in  the  high  school 
is  merely  so  much  additional  undigested 
text,  which  might  better  have  been  omitted 
except  by  the  more  able  pupils. 

If  the  individual  teacher,  or  superinten- 
dent, were  free  to  regulate  his  teaching  by 
his  judgment  of  its  value  to  his  pupils  as  a 
preparation  for  life,  the  problem  would 
be  a  simple  one  and  the  solution  would  be 
early;  but  unfortunately  he  serves  two 
masters.  He  must  fit  many  for  life  and  a 
few  for  college.  He  can  not  iemore  college 
preparatory  work.  His  standing  as  a 
teacher  and  that  of  his  school  impel  him  to 
make  good  in  that  department.  If  he  could 
follow  his  duty  to  the  majority  of  his  stu- 
dents, he  would  probably  so  select  his  sub- 
ject matter  as  to  make  them  able  to  answer 
the  chemical  questions  of  every-day  life, 
the  chemistry  of  air,  water,  foods,  fuels, 
combustion,   fermentation   and   decay,   life 


processes,  etc.;  the  chemistry  of  industrial 
processes,  photography  printing,  dyeing, 
manufacturing, — ^subjects  chosen  for  their 
practical  value  rather  than  as  illustrations 
of  chemical  principles.  Of  many  of  these 
subjects,  vitally  important  in  practical  life, 
the  students  who  have  finished  our  high 
school  courses  in  chemistry  have  but  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Of  course  the  teach- 
ing of  them  demands  a  wider  preparation 
than  many  of  us  have  had,  but  it  is  worth 
considering,  whether  a  high  school  course 
in  chemistry  might  not  be  devised  more 
general  and  less  theoretical  in  its  nature 
which  the  college  should  accept  as  a  found- 
ation for  more  exact  and  more  theoretical 
work. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  that  in  a 
well  arranged,  united  scheme  of  primary, 
secondary  and  collegiate  education,  the 
primary  and  secondary  courses  should  be 
such  as  best  fit  students  for  life  and  un- 
hampered by  considerations  of  future  aca- 
demic work,  and  that  such  courses  if  well 
pursued  under  satisfactory  conditions  should 
qualify  the  graduate  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. Such  a  condition  is  far  from  realiza- 
tion when  students  admitted  to  college  with 
credit  for  higrh  school  in  chemistry  are  put 
into  the  same  chemistry  classes  with  stu- 
dents who  do  not  know  a  retort  from  a 
Bunsen  burner. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  sugges- 
tions in  this  paper  lay  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality. Nearly  all  the  contentions  herein 
have  been  frequently  maintained  in  the  past 
few  years.  That  we  should  be  animated  in 
our  teaching  by  a  conscious  purpose;  that 
we  may  profitably  study  life  in  our  com- 
munity and  state  and  nation,  and  direct  our 
teaching  so  that  it  shall  prepare  for  and 
correct  and  enrich  that  life ;  and  finally  that 
our  greatest  need  as  seen  from  the  science 
teacher's  standpoint  is  such  a  unification 
of  our  whole  educational  scheme  as  shall 
save  somewhat  of  the  waste  caused  by  the 
present  relation  of  the  high  school  curri- 
culum to  that  of  the  college. 

In  the  genera]  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects L.  J.  Ulmer,  of  Williamsport,  sug- 
gested that  the  teaching  of  physics  could 
be  greatly  simplified  by  placing  less  empha- 
sis on  specific  formulae  and  by  a  wider  ap- 
plication of  general  laws.  He  illustrated 
his  point  by  showing  that  all  simple  ma- 
chines can  be  explained  and  all  problems 
under  the  different  simple  machines  can  be 
solved  by  use  of  the  general  law,  "Effort 
times  distance  equals  resistance  times  dis- 
tance." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Webb,  of  Frankiin,  advocated 
the  use  of  some  original  experiments,  in 
which  specific  directions  for  the  students 
use  are  dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Breidinger  thinks  that  science 
I  teachers  are  expecting  too  much  of  the 
'  teachers  of  mathematics.  The  teacher  of 
I  mathematics  can  not  be  required  to  train  his 
I  pupils  in  the  mathematical  language  of  the 
different  sciences. 

Superintendent  Dean,  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Principal  Reed,  of  Scottdale,  and  Principal 
Hopkins,  of  Titusville,  all  maintained  that 
science  teaching  in  our  high  schools  is  being 
made  too  technical. 

Principal  Baker,  of  Greensburg,  made  a 
plea  that  more  time  be  given  to  the  natural 
sciences  instead  of  an  over-emphasis  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Principal  H.  N.  Couser,  of  Sunbury,  en- 
dorsed this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  first  evening  session  was  taken  up 
by  the  address  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of 
Harvard  University,  on  "  The  Modem  High 
School."  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract 
of  his  views  on  this  subject:  Secondary 
education  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  school  system.  There  is  no  chasm 
between  the  pupil's  development  in  the 
grammar  school  and  his  develooment  in  the 
high  school.  Secondary  education  simply 
means  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the 
pupil's  public  school  education.  The  aim 
of  elementary  education  is  to  open  the  outer 
world  to  the  pupil.  These  years  of  ele- 
mentary education  are  most  important  to 
those  pupils  only  who  end  their  schooling 
with  them.  The  high  school  oeriod  is  the 
time  when  the  student  gains  stability,  when 
his  habits  and  interests  become  fixed — ^his 
interests  and  capacities  are  developed  and 
made  subservient  to  life's  serious  problems. 
In  treating  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
modem  high  school  which  should  adapt  it 
to  this  development,  educational  aims  are 
divided  into  three  classes;  cultural,  voca- 
tional, and  social  or  civic.  Culture  used  to 
be  synonomous  with  classical  scholarship. 
Since  the  Renaissance,  civilization  has  so 
advanced  that  each  age  has  its  own  sources 
of  culture.  Culture  means  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  and  deal  with  the  resources  and 
problems  of  modem  life.  Classical  schol- 
arship is  not  attainable  in  secondary  schools, 
and,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  put  the  pupil 
abreast  modern  problems.  If  we  want  stu- 
dents to  comprehend  the  life  of  ancient 
nations  have  them  make  a  serious  study 
of  the  history  of  these  nations  and  of  good 
translations  of  the  classics.  Manual 
training  is  pursued  in  most  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  general  culture:  its  vocational 
value  has  ordinarily  been  regarded  as 
merely  incidental.  The  schools  of  the  past 
have  done  little  to  develop  a  vocational  aim. 
This  must  be  done,  but  it  must  be  done  un- 
obtrusively. It  can  be  done  by  inviting  in 
the   successful    banker,    manufacturer,    or 


engineer,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  only 
altmistic  men  are  invited.  Through  the 
programme  of  studies  we  can  also  point 
toward  vocations  in  specific  ways.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  course 
of  study,  that  manufactures  predestined 
undertakers  or  serves  as  a  mere  clerk  fac- 
tory has  no  place  in  the  modern  high  school. 
The  social  aim  deals  with  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  state  and  nation.  A  true 
patriotism  and  love  of  democracy  may  be 
inspired  by  history.  The  social  aim  de- 
pends much  on  the  keeping  of  the  school 
and  community  in  harmony.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  good  citizen.  The  school  does 
not  prepare  for  life,  but  is  a  part  of  life. 
To  a  certain  degree  the  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  have  his  studies  in  accord  with 
his  interests  and  capacities. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Hanus'  address,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  nominations 
was  read  and  approved.  The  officers  for 
next  year  are  as  follows : 

President — ^J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkesbarre. 

Vice-President—P.  M.  Bullard,  Williams- 
port. 

Secretary— J.  F.  Adams,  Millersburg. 

Treasurer— A.  B.  Wallize,  Milton. 

Executive  Committee — ^J.  P.  Breidinger, 
Chairman,  G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona,  W.  L. 
Smith  Allegheny,  Cheesman  H.  Herrick, 
Philadelphia,  and  H.  K.  Hopkins,  Titus- 
ville. 

After  adjournment  of  the  evening  ses- 
sion, those  teachers  interested  in  tiie  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  science  held  a  meet- 
ing  at  which  a  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  plan 
of  organization  for  a  sub-section  of  science 
and  mathematics  made  the  following  re- 
port: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  Name.  The  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Section  of  the  High  School  Depart 
ment  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  II.  Object.  The  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Art.  III.  Membership.  Members  of  the 
High  School  Department  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  may  become  members 
of  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Section 
upon  application  to  the  executive  committee 
of  this  section. 

Art.  IV.  Organization. 

Section  i.  The  direction  of  this  section 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  five  members,  repre- 
senting colleges,  normal  schools,  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Section  2.  This  executive  committee  shall 
be  chosen  at  a  business  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tion, to  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  mid-year 
High  School  Department  meeting. 
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Section  3.  The  followinjjf  are  recom- 
mended as  members  of  tlie  executive  com- 
mittee: J.  D.  Stark,  department  of  science, 
Johnstown;  Jane  Mathews,  mathematics, 
Altoona;  Wm.  B.  Owen,  chemistry.  Buck 
nell  University;  George  W.  Hull,  mathe- 
matics, Millersville  State  Normal  School; 
C.  S.  Webb,  science,  Franklin. 

Sigfned:  Jane  H.  Mathews,  J.  F.  Adams, 
H.  N.  Couser,  and  A.  B.  Wallize. 


FRIDAY    SESSION. 


The  session  of  December  28th  was 
opened  by  devotional  exercises  conducted 
by  Rev.  Jas.  R.  Baker,  of  Williamsport. 

Papers  on  the  subject,  "  Reasons  for 
Leaving  the  High  School  and  Remedies  for 
the  Same"  were  read  by  Principals  P.  M. 
Bullard,  of  Williamsport,  and  J.  P.  Breidin- 
ger,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
When  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chainnan,  you 
requested  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  I  agreed 
to  do  so  without  hesitation ;  had  you  asked  me 
to-day  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  six  months 
hence,  I  should  have  declined  with  alacrity. 
What  at  first  seemed  a  comparatively  easy  task 
has.  on  nearer  view,  resolved  itself  into  an  under- 
taking of  large  proportions,  and  because  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  bigness  of  the  subject,  I 
can  do  little  more,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
than  to  touch  here  and  there  its  border  and  cir- 
cumference, making  very  little  attempt  to  search 
out  the  heart  of  things. 

I  shall  discuss  the  question  from  two  different 
view-points.  For  my  present  purpose  I  would 
state  the  subject  something  like  this:  Why  do 
High  School  Teachers  lose  so  many  pupils  prior 
to  graduation  ?  All  will  admit  that  many^  innocent 
persons  spend  days,  months  and  years  in  prison, 
under  the  iron  hahd  of  the  law  who  ought  to  be 
enjoying  that  liberty  which  is  the  right  of  every 
honest  citizen.  No  one  will  deny  that  many 
have  passed  to  their  last  reward  who  ought  still 
to  be  reaping  in  the  harvest-fields  of  earth.  Many 
a  lawyer  has  lost  case  after  case  which  in  all 
conscience  he  ought  to  have  won.  Many  a  man's 
freedom,  even  his  very  life,  has  depended  on  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  too  easily  swayed  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Men  have  died  prematurely  because  of  an  in- 
correct or  faulty  diagnosis,  or  because  of  im- 
S roper  treatment  after  the  correct  diagnosis  has 
een  made.  Lawyers  and  physicians  both  fail  be- 
cause of  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  cases.  This  is  no  idle  statement, 
nor  is  it  any  less  true  that  teachers  lose  their 
pupils  for  the  same  reason.  We  are  told,  and  we 
do  not  question  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  work,  second  to  no 
other  in  importance,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
•class  of  wage  earners  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  contributes  so  much  to  the  welfare  and  real 
growth  of  a  nation  as  the  class  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. We  might  add  the  statement  that  no  other 
class  is  so  poorly  equipped  for  its  work  If  this 
latter  statement  is  true  it  is  so  for  various  rea- 
sons. Contrast,  for  a  moment,  the  physician  and 
the  teacher.  The  physician  is  of  a  necessity  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  school,  he  has  a  well- 
stocked  professional  library,  he  reads  the  best 
medical  journals,  he  has  the  implicit  confidence 
of  his  patrons,  he  receives  a  remuneration  com-    I 


mensurate  with  his  skill,  he  treats  the  physical 
in  man.  To  which  of  the  above  can  the  teacher 
plead  guilty?  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  teacher 
as  a  class ;  there  are  here,  as  everywhere,  excep- 
tions. The  teacher  is  at  best,  a  graduate  of  a 
college  or  a  university,  institutions  many  of 
which  do  not  pretend  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  teaching,  his  professional  library,  if  he  has 
any,  is  pitifully  small  and  inadequate,  he  has  not 
the  implicit  confidence  of  aU  his  patrons,  his 
salary  is  a  mere  pittance,  his  efforts  are,  tn  the 
main,  directed  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellectual in  man,  with  too  litde  thought  of  the 
interdependence  of  body  and  mind. 

Pupils  leave  High  School  first,  and  chiefly, 
because  high  school  teachers  and  principals  do 
not  sufficiently  understand  the  needs  of  the  ado- 
lescent. About  the  time  of  his  admission  to  high 
school  the  child  is  bom  again.  This  second  birth 
is  almost  as  wonderful  and  almost  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  the  first.  It  ushers  him  into  a  more 
intensely  human  existence.  Traits  of  the  higher 
life  now  become  manifest.  There  is  now  a  most 
remarkable  increase  in  height,  weight  and 
strength.  Important  functions  are  established. 
Nature  begins  to  equip  youth  with  the  power  to 
grapple  with  the  nroblems  of  life.  He  begins  to 
feel  the  stirring  of  the  soul  of  man  through  all 
his  being.  He  waxes  strong,  his  shoulders 
broaden,  his  chest  expands,  his  whole  physi^ 
being  bespeaks  the  new  life.  He  becomes  sus- 
ceptible to  diseases  to  which  he  was  immune  be- 
fore, the  establishment  of  function  is  now  subject 
to  arrest  or  defect  or  to  abnormal  unfoldment. 
"Th«  functions  of  sense  undergo  reconstruction 
and  their  relations  to  other  psychic  functions 
change,  and  new  sensations,  some  of  them  very 
intense,  arise,  and  new  associations  in  the  sense 
sphere  are  formed."  New  temptations  occupying 
a  very  wide  field  beset  the  soul.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  youth  is  most  likely  to  go  astray. 
Problems  are  now  presented  which  neither  par- 
ents or  teachers  are  as  yet  able  to  solve.  He 
eagerly  longs  for  more  knowledge  both  of  body 
and  mind  to  help  him  resist  these  temptations  diat 
seek  after  his  soul.  He  is  not  a  great  exponent 
of  truth  and  virtue,  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  but  is 
inclined  to  be  aggressive,  a  nghter.  an  organizer 
of  predatory  bands,  an  enemy  to  discipline  that 
restrains,  opposed  to  order  that  represses.  He 
begins  to  feel  "  new  repulsions  for  home  and 
school  and  both  runaways  and  truancy  abound." 
He  craves  the  active  objective  life,  desires  free- 
dom from  discipline  and  restraint,  has  a  lessen- 
ing regard  for  duty,  wishes  to  know  and  do  all 
that  men  know  and  do,  overflows  with  physical 
life. 

From  the  physical  standpoint  our  system  is  a 
process  of  repression  rather  than  a  process  of 
development,  and  encouragement  to  normal  and 
healthy  growth.  When  we  consider  that  in  all 
probability,  every  part  of  the  human  organism 
is  designed  for  use,  we  must  concede  that  no 
part  of  it  can  be  neglected  without  serious  injury 
to  the  development  of  every  other  part.  I  do  not 
sav  that  we  make  no  eflfort  to  cultivate  the  mus- 
cular in  our  students,  but  I  do  assert  that  there 
is  a  very  apparent  lack  of  balance  often  amount- 
ing to  repression.  We  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  about  nine  tenths  brain,  where  almost  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  muscles  are  by  weight  be- 
tween Ao  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  human 
body.  Thev  are  the  organs  of  locomotion  and  in 
a  sense  the  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration. 
"  Tlie  cortical  centers  for  the  voluntary  muscles 
extend  over  most  of  the  lateral  psychic  zones  of 
the  brain.  So  that  their  culture  is  brain-building. 
Muscles  are,  in  a  most  intimate  and  peculiar 
sense,  the  organs  of  the  will,"  and  we  must  admit 
that  character  is  largely  built  on  a  muscular 
foundation.     It  is  well  within  the  range  of  prob- 
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ability  that  the  normal  high  school  boy  or  girl 
is  not  only  ambitious  to  become  an  honored  and 
useful  citizen  but  that  he  quite  well  understands 
what  this  involves,  so  far  as  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  go.  Yet  his  notion  of  the  best  means 
to  the  end  is  exceedinglv  hazy.  We  must  keep 
in  mind  all  the  time  that  the  environment  is 
almost  as  various  as  the  individual,  and  that  the 
development  of  the  will  therefore  will  be  largelv 
modified  because  of  this  fact.  If  we  agree  with 
Schopenhauer  that  man  is  one  third  intellect  and 
j  two  thirds  will,  and  again,  if  we  agree  that  the 
nrascles  are  in  a  most  intimate  sense  the  organs 
of  the  will,  we  are  then  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  secondary  school  systems  must  be  so 
revised  as  to  include  the  proper  direction  of  the 
muscular  activities  of  youth. 

Is  it  not  p>ossible  that  our  one-sided  muscular 
development  is  one  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  ner- 
vous disorders?  Perhaps  we  might  well  stop  to 
in<iuire  why  we  are  as  a  race,  right-handed,  why 
one  shoulder  is  almost  universally  higher  than 
the  other,  and  one  hip  drawn  down,  producing 
qiinal  curvature  in  its  various  forms.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  so  cultivate  the  muscles  of  hands  and 
arms  as  to  make  the  use  of  the  left  hand  as  easy 
and  natural  as  the  use  of  the  right?  If  so,  is  it 
practical?  The  organist  and  pianist  must  do  so, 
Is  there  loss  of  time  in  such  cases  ?  Would  ambi- 
dexterity not  be  of  immense  •  advantage  to  the 
surgeon  in  his  operations,  and  to  artisans  of 
every  class,  even  if  the  deformities  mentioned 
above  were  not  thereby  corrected?  The  dele- 
terious effects  of  too  much  sitting  are  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion  here,  but  perhaps  the 
worst  of  these  is  spinal  curvature.  I  believe  we 
need  something  to  combat  this  tendency  to  de- 
formity in  knees,  hips,  spine  and  shoulders  which 
in  very  large  measure  is  due  to  school-room 
habits.  I  do  not  refer  to  these  things  merely 
because  of  their  existence  but  because  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  their  bearing  on  the  point  at 
issue.  We  do  nothing  more  in  the  great  majority 
of  secondary  schools  to-day  than  to  train  a  few 
athletes,  where  the  great  need  is  so  to  raise  the 
vitality  of  school  children  that  they  may  be  able 
to  resist  the  countless  temptations,  the  diseases 
and  nerve  strain  of  our  somewhat  too  strenuous 
age,  so  to  direct  the  muscular  activities  that  will 
power  shall  be  cultivated  and  character  built 
Grote  states  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks  one 
half  of  all  educations  was  devoted  to  the  body, 
and  Galton  urges  that  they  as  much  excel  us  as 
we  do  the  African  negro.  If  we  can  wisely  direct 
the  muscular  activities  of  our  pupils  into  the 
proper  channels  we  shall  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline  in  large  measure,  have  provided 
for  one  haUat  least  of  their  education,  and  shall 
have  given  them  one  additional  reason  for  re- 
maining in   school. 

The  question  of  development,  after  all,  Is 
largely  a  question  of  interest  and  one  is  normally 
much  more  interested  in  doing  a  thing  himself 
than  in  seeing  another  do  it,  or  in  having  it  done 
for  him.  Shall  we  govern  our  ptipils  or  shall 
they  have  a  hand  in  their  own  government? 
Everyone  will  admit  that  there  must  be  a  wide 
difference  between  the  teacher's  idea  of  school 
government  and  the  pupil's  idea  of  school  gov- 
ernment, but  at  the  same  time  few  who  have  lived 
under  a  republican  form  of  government  will  de- 
clare their  preference  for  a  monarchy  or  a 
despotism.  Few  also  will  deny  the  reasonable- 
ness of  self-government  and  yet  many  hesitate  to 
commit  themselves  to  it.  Of  course,  self-|70v- 
emment  of  immature  persons  must  be  wisely 
supervised  by  one  in  authority;  boys  and  girls 
must  be  taught  to  govern  themselves  before 
school  government  can  be  controlled  by  them. 
I  believe,  if  the  matter  is  given  proper  attention, 
that  many  of  the  perplexities  that  beset  the 
teacher  may  be  entirely  eradicated ;  that  going  as 


far  as  you  can  without  being  caught  at  it,  decep- 
tion in  examinations,  the  use  of  improper  helps, 
copying,  etc.,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
any  efficiently  self-governed  school;  that  loyalty 
and  love  for  the  school  will  be  awakened  and 
another  reason  for  remaining  in  school  will  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  pupils. 

There  are  other  things  which  a  pupil  may  do 
besides  the  one  mentioned.  I  recently  questioned 
a  visitor  to  a  certain  school  concerning  his  im- 
pression of  the  work  of  the  several  teachers.  He 
replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  eversrthing  was  going 
very  well  except  that  in  one  recitation  room  he 
found  the  teacher  preaching.  Do  teachers  forget 
that  their  platforms  are  not  pulpits,  do  they  fail 
to  remember  that  high  school  pupils  have  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  lecture  method,  and  that 
if  they  are  interested  in  anything  during  their 
recitation  periods,  it  is  normally,  m  reciting  the 
lesson  prepared.  When  information  is  oozing 
from  a  pupil  at  every  pore,  and  is  just  ready  to 
drop  from  his  tongue  how  disappointing  to  have 
an  over-zealous  teacher  do  his. reciting  for  him. 
He  is  twice  robbed;  deprived  of  his  right  to 
state  what  he  Imows.  and  deprived  of  the  opiK)r- 
tunity  to  express  himself,  an  opportunity  which, 
at  this  period,  he  cannot  well  anord  to  miss ;  his 
enthusiasm  is  quenched,  one  of  his  joys  removed. 
Why  prepare  a  lesson  when  you  can't  recite;  he 
grows  restless,  inattentive,  intractable.  If  we 
talk  less  and  let  our  pupils  talk  more  shall  we 
not  find  another  reason  for  pupils  to  remain  in 
school. 

I  read  some  days  ago  of  a  civil  engineer,  who 
made  his  entrance  into  the  engineering  world 
under  most  discouraging  circumstances.  He  was 
for  years  unable  to  reach  even  the  lowest  posi- 
tion, but  nothing  daunted  he  pressed  on,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  engineering  problems,  he  de- 
voured every  scrap  of  information  concerning 
his  business,  he  began  to  write  books  on  the 
subject,  climbing  nearer  and  nearer  the  fulfilment 
of  his  hopes  and  ambitions  day  by  day  until  he 
not  only  forced  the  best  men  of  his  profession 
to  recognize  his  ability,  but  even  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice. He  became  a  master  of  his  business.  How 
is  it  vrith  high  school  teachers?  Are  we  devoted 
to  our  profession?  Do  we  devour  every  scrap 
of  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  that 
business?  Have  we  in  our  years  of  experience 
accumulated  a  store  of  valuable  information 
which  will,  at  least,  enable  us  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  that  clamor  for  solution  so  in* 
sistently  to-day?  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us 
must  answer  No,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  many 
reasons  which  seem  pertinent.  The  door  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  too^  wide  open.  It  is 
too  easy  to  get  in ;  once  in  it  is  too  eas^  to  stay ; 
and  because  of  this  fact  teachers  are  paid  salaries 
ridiculously  small,  so  small,  indeed,  that  a  nian 
can  scarcely  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  growing 
family,  that  he  must  usually  sacrifice  some  neces- 
sity in  order  to  attend  an  educational  meeting 
like  this — so  small  that  he  can  scarcely  spend 
a  decent  vacation,  nor  purchase  the  library  he 
would  like  to  have.  If  the  goal  were  surer;  if 
it  were  possible  to  measure  the  results  of  a 
teacher's  labor;  if,  after  weeks  and  months  of 
toil,  substantial  advance  toward  the  end  could 
be  seen,  one  might  rise  superior  to  these  diffi- 
culties, and  pursue  his  business  with  such  de- 
termined purpose  as  to  really  become  master  of 
it.  I  don't  say  that  very  many  high  school 
teachers  do  not  teach  their  particular  subject 
well — many  of  them  teach  exceedingly  well  after 
their  method.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  method 
is  another  proposition.  I  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  a  successful  teacher  must  not  only  be 
learned  in  the  subject  he  is  to  teach  and  in  re- 
lated subjects  as  well,  but  that  he  must  be  a 
master  of  method  and  an  expert  in  adaptation 
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of  method  to  the  indiyidual.  In  my  opinion  any 
school  having  teachers  so  qualified  woitld  gradu- 
ate every  Trapil  endowed  with  sufficient  brains 
who  was  not  absolutely  compelled  to  leave. 

Our  courses  of  study  sadly  need  revision. 
We  are  still  tenaciously  clinging  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  forgetting,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
are  a  people  of  the  past  only  in  heredity,  that 
present-day  needs  are  not  the  needs  of  a  half- 
dozen  generations  ago,  but  are  rather  the  needs 
of  a  new  people.  Some  of  our  unsettled  problems 
have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  but 
most  of  them  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Why  live  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  past  in  educational  matters  ?  Teaching  is  still 
not  an  exact  science.  We  are  pretty  well  agreed 
as  to  what  must  be  done,  but  we  are  at  variance 
as  to  how  to  do  it.  The  last  fifteen  years  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  new  movement  on  the  part 
of  colleges  to  influence  high  schools,  bc^nning 
with  the  rei>ort  of  the  G>mmittee  of  Ten  in  1893. 
No  one  will  deny  that  great  good  has  beat 
wrought.  High  schools  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved; a  better  acquaintance  has  sprung  up 
between  high  schools  and  colleges;  high  school 
courses  have  been  enriched,  subjects  better  corre- 
lated, and  faculties  strengthened.  To  offset  the 
good,  however,  much  harm  has  been  done.  One 
of  the  evil  effects  is  the  measurement  of  high 
school  preparation  by  so  many  hours  per  week 
for  so  many  weeks,  a  certain  niunber  of  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  and  phjrsics,  how  manv  weeks 
shall  be  devoted  to  a  subject,  how  much  Latin 
shall  be  read,  how  many  pages  of  French,  how 
manv  of  German,  what  credit  shall  be  given  for 
a  subject,  etc.,  to  the  minutest  details.  As  if  the 
work  of  a  school  could  be  measured  by  inches, 
feet  and  yards;  as  if  it  follows  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  pupil  is  adequate  or  inadequate  because 
he  has  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  prescribed 
pabulum  so  many  times  a  week  for  foity  weeks; 
as  if  the  fitness  of  one  pupil  as  compared  with 
another  depends  in  any  large  sense  on  periods 
of  time,  or  as  if  there  were  any  standard  by 
which  preparation  may  be  measured  in  terms  of 
years  and  subjects.  G>llege  entrance  require- 
ments of  the  present  day  appear  to  me  ridiculous. 
They  are  certainly  making  out  of  many  of  our 
high  schools  what  they  were  never  intended  to 
be,  mere  college  preparatory  schools  and  so  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  majority  who  will  never 
go  to  college.  The  preparation  of  our  own  high 
school  pupils  in  Latin  while  accepted  by  a  certain 
college  for  women  is  accepted  in  a  rather  chari- 
table spirit,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  in 
future  our  preparation  will  include  a  greater 
amount  of  sight  reading  of  Latin  poetry.  To 
quote  from  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten:  The^  "unanimously  declare  that  every 
subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary 
school  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and 
to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he 
pursues  it,  no  matter  what  tne  probable  destina- 
tion of  the  pupil  may  be  or  at  what  point  his 
education  may  cease.'*  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  ^eater  mistake  could  be 
made  than  to  follow  this  suggestion.  To  put  it 
briefly  it  takes  no  account  whatever  of  the  fact 
that  men  are  intensely  individual  in  every  way. 
it  takes  no  account  of  present  interest,  or  of 
future  outlook.  Here  is  a  pupil  who  reaches  his 
conclusions  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  is  he  to  be  compelled  to  take 
all  the  intermediate  steps  that  another  not  so 
richly  endowed  must  take.  No  I  Nature  differ- 
entiates in  all  her  processes ;  men  are  not  created 
equal  in  this  broad  sense.  The  statement  quoted 
above  leads  inevitably  to  two  conclusions:  First, 
that  fitting  for  college  is  the  same  as  fitting  for 
life,  second  that  "all  subjects  are  of  c^ual  edu- 
cational value  if  taught  equally  well."  To  fit  for 
^ife  I  assume  is  not  to  emphasize  the  scientific 


side  of  any  topic,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the 
practical  and  industrial  side.  The  question  of 
educational  values  has  been  settled  for  all  time 
if  it  is  true  "  that  all  subjects  have  equal  cdnca- 
tional  value  if  tau^t  equally  well."  I  siqipose 
that  this  depends  somewhat  on  our  idea  of  edu- 
cation. If  it  has  any  bearing  at  all  on  man's 
future  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  Gredc 
moods  and  tenses  would  have  ue  same  edocsp 
tional  value  for  the  man  bom  with  a  genius  for 
painting  as  the  studv  of  art,  even  though  he  msy 
nave  some  use  for  the  former. 

In  my  opinion  that  course  of  study  is  best 
which  best  suits  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
need  to  cut  loose  from  tradition  and  tie  up  to 
present  dav  problems.  We  are  a  people  essen- 
tially English  and  yet  we  can't  be  said  to  tesch 
English  very  well.  The  supply  of  Latin  and 
Greek  teachers  far  exceeds  the  demand,  while 
men  and  women  who  can  really  teach  English 
are  few.  Why  are  we  just  beginning  to  awaken 
to  the  value  of  the  English  language  in  educa- 
tion. Is  it  not  vastly  more  important  to  sn 
American  boy  or  girl  to  have  a  good  English 
working  vocabulary  than  to  know  a  few  hundred 
Latin  or  Greek  words?  The  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  language  in  our  hig^  schools  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  allow  more  time  for  the  study 
of  English,  and  this  study  should  be  more  of 
content  than  of  form. 

I  have  no  model  courses  of  studv  to  suggest, 
but  I  think  we  should  throw  off  this  incubus  of 
collcp^  preparation  as  prescribed  by  colleges,  and 
put  into  our  courses  more  of  the  things  that  sre 
of  present-day  interest,  so  that  our  pupils  may 
see  the  relation  of  school  to  life  and  because  of 
that  perception  may  desire  to  know. 

It  IS  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  suggest  that 
we  need  not  only  to  know  more  about  the  sub- 
jects we  are  to  teach,  but  that  we  need  also  to 
know  better  how  to  handle  the  individuaL  Ead 
pupil  is  a  problem  in  a  special  sense  well  worthy 
of  the  most  skilful  teachers  best  effort  Here 
is  the  food  and  here  the  hungry  pupiL  How 
shall  I  administer  the  food  so  that  robust  ment^ 
physical  and  moral  health  shall  result ;  so  that  it 
may  not  be  said  that  "after  one  to  three  yetrs 
the  great  majority  who  enter  high  school  drop 
out  limp  and  discouraged  for  many  reasons, 
largely  however,  because  they  are  not  fed?" 

In  what  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  I  have 
tried  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  teachm 
are  responsible  for  the  failure  of  so  many  hip 
school  pupils  to  graduate.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picture  stating  the  question  ss 
the  programme  states  it.  Whv  do  so  many  papu> 
leave  the  high  school  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
much  more  than  give  a  brief  outline  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  reasons;  making 
no  effort  at  all  to  present  them  in  logical  se- 
quence. To  place  all  the  responsibility  on  hi^ 
school  teachers  would  be  to  stop  far  short  of  the 
exact  truth.  There  are  causes  operating  prior  to 
the  admission  to  high  school  over  whidi  he  has 
no  direct  control,  the  effects  of  which,  many 
times,  he  can  only  modify. 

I  shall  not  be  accused  of  a  desire  to  shift  the 
responsibility  if  I  say  that  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  high 
school  are  not  adequately  prepared.  This  is  true, 
not  because  the  teaching  in  the  grammar  schools 
is  not  of  excellent  quality,  though  this  is  often  the 
case,  but  because  there  is  always  pressure  from 
below.  As  a  result  some  pupils  are  promoted  too 
soon,  some  of  these  are  not  mature  enough  to 
.enter  successfully  on  the  work  of  the  high 
school;  some  have  not  acquired  habits  of  study; 
some  have  been  poorly  taught;  others  are  pro- 
moted because  to  keep  them  longer  in  the  gram- 
mar school  would  result  in  their  disoouragcmeBt 
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So  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  they  drop  out 
of  the  hi^h  school,  never  having  really  been  a 
part  of  it,  where  they  shotdd  not  have  been 
admitted. 

Pn^  leave  high  school  because  of  physical 
disability,  due  to  heredity,  the  establishment  of 
new  functions,  and  to  unsanitary  conditions,  such 
as  poor  ventilation,  varying  temi>erature  in  dif- 
ferent recitation  rooms,  poor  lighting,  etc.  Many 
of  these  unfortunate  children  do  not  have  suffi- 
dent  care  at  home  and  consequently  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  these  extraneous 
eiicumstances.  Every  high  school  should  have 
necial  facilities  for  caring  for  its  sick  pupils,  in- 
dnding  a  trained  nurse  who  should  be  a  member 
of  the  faculty. 

Poverty  is  also  a  fruitful  cause,  and  often  a 
▼afid  one.  It  is  a  verv  difficult  thing  for  some 
parents  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  large  familv 
and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  one  or  both 
of  them  are  either  disabled  or  taken  away.  In 
nch  cases  the  high  school  boy  or  girl,  even 
though  ambitious  to  continue  his  school  work 
mint  leave. 

Parents  again  are  indifferent.  They  are  pos- 
liUy  not  educated  themselves,  and  vet  have  been 
soccessfnl.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to  recop;- 
nize  the  great  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in 
the  past  decade  or  two,  and  so  fail  to  appraise 
a  high  school  education  at  its  proper  value. 
Others  are  yielding  in  disposition  and  finally  give 
way  to  the  almost  constant  teasings  of  their 
children  who  not  having  the  desire  have  not 
courage  enough  to  remain  in  school  and  fight  out 
its  battles.  Occasionally  a  man  is  found  who 
will  compel  his  daughter  to  remain  away  from 
•chool,  because,  in  his  opinion,  a  high  school 
edncation  is  not  nec^sary  for  a  girl  Then  there 
are  the  wealthy  families  in  many  of  which  chil- 
dren are  accustomed  to  a  luicurious  environment 
nntil  manhood  or  womanhood  comes  upon  them, 
and  10  are  not  prepared  to  endure  hardship ;  and 
no  one  will  deny  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
who  graduate  from  a  good  high  school  must 
learn  some  measure  of  sdf-deniai  and  learn  how 
to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  mental  prob- 
lems. The  children  of  such  parents  leave  the 
high  school  because  they  are  not  controlled  by 
any  fixed  purpose.  To-day  they  are  full  of  en- 
tfansiasm,  to-morrow  they  are  luke-warm,  they 
are  frequently  tardy,  become  irregular  in  attend- 
ance, get  behind  their  classmates,  become  dis- 
coQra|ed.  succeed  in  convincing  their  parents 
that  the  high  school  is  not  of  much  account,  and 
so  we  lose  them. 

Others  are  lost  to  us  because  they  have  no 
proper  conception  of  the  bearing  of  education 
on  life.  They  think  of  the  high  school  as  a 
place  in  which  to  have  a  good  time  and  value  it 
chiefly  because  of  the  social  advantages  it  may 
offer  through  its  organizations.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  bound  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  to 
Bcglect  of  opportunity.  These  pupils  fail  to 
hee^  pace  with  their  classmates,  acquire  bad 
habits,  come  to  hate  restraint,  are  a  constant 
■oorce  of  annoyance,  and  seldom  devel(»>  char- 
acter enough  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  become  involved. 

Again,  some  pupils  are  held  up  the  first  year  in 
the  high  school  by  subjects  tnat  are  intensely 
vmnteresting.  The  utility  of  certain  subjects  is 
not  immediately  apparent,  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
•o^pnpils  to  find  their  proper  place.  They  are 
^ontinaally  desiring  to  shift  about  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  and  imagine  that  they  can  win 
out  by  neglecting  the  obnoxious  study.  The 
teacher  must  at  wis  point  be  able  to  change  the 
pointy  of  view  of  such  pupils  by  making  the  sub- 
ject interesting  enough  to  attract  and  hold  their 
attention. 

.  The  desire  for  independence,  for  better  cloth- 
mg,  and  greater  freedom  frequently  causes  boys 


and  girls  whose  parents  are  indifferent  or  shift- 
less to  break  away  from  the  restraints  of  school, 
from  tasks  that  are  neither  immediately  re- 
munerative nor  congenial.  Some,  too,  are  forced 
out  of  school  by  loneliness  and  social  ostracism. 

Our  faculties  are  somewhat  out  of  balance  by 
reason  of  the  number  of  women  teachers  as  com- 
pared with  men.  I  believe  it  is  a  calamity  for 
the  education  of  boys  at  a  certain  period  to  be 
entrusted  entirely  or  chiefly  to  women.  Boys  at 
this  period  are  essentially  manly.  They  admire 
the  man  of  strons  character  and  are  easily  sub- 
ject to  lum,  while  thor  are  not  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  oiscipUne  exercised  over 
them  by  young  women  nor  very  likely  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it.  There  comes  a  time  in 
the  lives  of  most  boys  when  they  become  a  very 
trving  problem  to  even  their  own  mothers  to 
whom  tney  have  given  their  respect  and  strong 
affection.  Women  do  not  understand  them  very 
well,  and  often  seem  to  know  how  to  manage 
them  not  at  alL  The  boy  at  this  time  needs  the 
83rmpathetic  and  kindly  help  of  a  strong-willed 
and  large-souled  man.  Having  this  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  pass  this  period  in  school. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out,  in  what  I  have  had 
to  say,  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  so  manv  pupils 
leave  high  school  prior  to  graduation.  In  some 
of  these  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken  and  I  may 
have  omitted  some  that  are  far  more  important, 
but  to  my  mind  the  great  burden  of  the  respon- 
sibilitv  rests  with  high  school  faculties,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  is 
in  the  way  in  which  high  school  faculties  are 
constituted. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Breidinger  as  follows: 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  should  be 
directed  towards  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  that  force  students  out  of  our  high 
schools,  and  remedies  for  this  defect. 

It  is  true  that  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  students  of  our  public  school  system 
leave  before  they  have  finished  the  course 
of  study  offered.  This  statement  is  appli- 
cable to  the  first  eight  years  of  the  child's 
school  life  as  well  as  to  the  last  four.  There 
are  always  a  number  leaving  the  high  school 
for  reasons  perfectly  legitimate  and  beyond 
the  reflection  brought  by  adverse  criticism, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  drop  by 
the  wayside  that  should  be  retained.  This 
latter  class  deserve  our  attention  in  this 
discussion.  The  reasons  advanced  for 
leaving  are  always  fictitious,  whether  those 
givine  them  are  conscious  of  it  or  not. 
We  all  have  been  annoyed  by  the  apparent 
haste  of  parents  in  getting  the  boy  to  learn 
business  in  the  practical  way.  They  want 
him  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  it  in 
the  "old-fashioned  and  only  way."  These 
children,  however,  are  rarely  the  ones  that 
teachers  would  select  as  likely  candidates 
for  a  successful  business  career,  and  they 
must  be  put  with  the  class  that  cannot  afford 
to  remain  in  school  longer  because  they 
must  begin  to  earn  money.  When  too 
closely  questioned  as  to  the  real  motive  for 
this  action,  one  invariably  gets  the  true 
reason  in  the  reply,  "Oh,  welll  I'm  tired 
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of  going  to  school  anyway."  There  is  the 
suggestion  for  the  remedy. 

Then  there  are  those  who  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  can  not  keep  up  with  their 
classmates,  or  the  prescribed  rules  for  con- 
duct are  of  such  nature  that  those  with  an 
unfortunate  disposition  cannot  conform  to 
them,  and  in  consequence  they  are  forced 
from  the  association  of  their  more  fortunate 
schoolmates.  Some  are  compelled  to  leave 
because  of  ill  health,  often  caused  by  over- 
work, to  which  they  are  urged  by  some 
unwise  regulation  of  the  school  system  or 
the  poor  judgment  of  an  injudicious 
teacher. 

We  must  not  forget  to  call  attention  to 
the  number  of  first-year  pupils  who  enter 
without  any  definite  idea  of  what  the  work 
means,  but  are  drifting  along  with  their 
parade  from  year  to  year.  The  new  environ- 
ment proves  too  much  for  them.  Having 
no  fixed  purpose,  and  being  quite  immature, 
they  become  easily  discouraged.  The 
change  from  the  lower  or  grammar  grades 
to  the  high  school  differs  in  respect  to  sub- 
ject matter,  and  too  frequently  in  the 
manner  of  teaching.  The  conditions  at 
this  period  of  the  child's  school  life  are 
without  the  restraint  of  the  continuous  ad- 
vice and  counsel  the  closer  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupils  of  former  years  affords. 
In  the  high  school,  students  change  from 
one  teacher  to  another  with  almost  every 
recitation,  and  too  frequently  there  is  the 
want  of  harmony  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subjects  of  the  course  due  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  so  apt  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  they  teach,  and  so 
become  too  exacting  in  the  attainment  of 
a  certain  standard  in  a  given  time,  thus 
demanding  too  much  of  the  student's  enerry 
on  a  particular  line  of  work.  This  par- 
ticular change  comes  at  a  critical  period 
in  the  student's  mental  development,  which 
teachers  too  often  underestimate.  These 
and  other  causes  take  the  students  out  of 
our  high  schools  at  various  times  in  their 
school  career,  and  truly  we  as  teachers  in 
this  work  must  feel  concerned,  and  I  believe 
must  look  too  often  for  the  difficulty  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  itself. 

When  we  think  of  the  hieh  schools  as 
the  finishing  schools  of  our  public  school 
system,  and  that  they  contain  only  the  most 
fit  of  the  young  people  of  that  system,  and 
that  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  successful 
high  school  must  be  the  adaptation  of  its 
courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of  its  immedi- 
ate community,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  the 
more  responsible  for  its  weaknesses,  and 
the  conditions  prevailing  that  will  force 
students  from  the  ranks,  before  they  should 
leave. 

The     taxpayers     maintain     our     public 


schools  fof  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state,  and  are  anxious  that  they.be 
retained  in  the  schools  until  they  have 
availed  themselves  of'  this  opportimity  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  They  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  schools  be  so 
conducted  that  the  largest  number  possible 
complete  some  selected  or  prescribed  course 
of  study.  We  dare  not  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  on  us  as  principals  and 
teachers,  and  must  ever  keep  in  mind  those 
factors  that  mean  success  in  the  conduct  of 
these  schools. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  enter  into 
the  creation  of  conditions  that  tend  to  hold 
the  student,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  con- 
sider even  a  reasonable  number  of  them  in 
the  time  alloted  to  such  discussion  at  this 
time.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  the 
effort  made  to  develop  our  high  schooli 
comes  to  us  from  the  wrong  direction. 
Higher  institutions  of  learning  should  and 
do  get  a  number  of  students  from  our  high 
schools,  and  their  unreasonable  demands 
often  lead  us  to  begin  at  the  top  and  build 
down,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  buildinry  up.  When  we  yield  to  these 
demands,  we  are  too  apt  to  impose  condi- 
tions that  are  disagreeable  and  unnatural 
in  our  endeavor  to  fit  our  students  into  this 
mould,  and  take  away  the  very  life  and  at- 
traction of  the  school,  and  sacrifice  the 
child. 

I  believe  that  nearly  every  one  here  can 
remember  the  teacher  whose  presentation 
of  a  subject  inspired  him  to  his  best  efforts; 
or  where  one  teacher  taught  several  sub- 
jects, he  succeeded  in  creating  a  greater 
interest  in  one  subject  than  another.  The 
teacher  is  the  school,  the  same  to-day  as  in 
our  own  school  days  and  that  school  that 
has  the  best  teacher  loses  the  least  number 
of  students. 

The  development  of  the  high  school  has 
been  so  rapid — and  the  increase  in  numbers 
always  exceeds  the  estimate — ^that  in  most 
of  our  schools  we  are  short  in  the  teaching 
force,  and  this  is  most  often  the  case  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  child's  school 
life.  The  overworked  teacher  becomes 
mechanical  in  his  work,  and  the  charm  of 
his  personality  becomes  powerless  in  its  in- 
fluence. Tt  is  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  enter  into  the  closer  personal  relations 
with  the  individual  pupil  that  invites  con- 
fidences, and  thus  give  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal help  in  passing  along  the  difficult 
places  of  the  school  life.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  teacher  in  the  work  required 
take  away  from  him  the  privilege  of  giving 
credit  for  effort,  aside  from  the  definite 
results  demanded  to  finish  certain  required 
studies. 

During  the  discussion  of  these  papers. 
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Superintendent  Howerth,  of  Shamokin, 
gave  the  following  interesting  statistics 
gathered  from  his  own  high  school :  Entered 
the  Shamokin  high  school  during  four 
years  119,  deceased  i,  moved  out  of  district 
9,  failed  and  returned  in  next  class  11, 
failed  and  did  not  return  3,  went  to  work — 
help  needed  at  home  10,  ill  health  7,  lack  of 
ability  2,  did  not  like  school  (boys)  2,  went 
to  normal  school  i,  went  to  college  3,  father 
did  not  approve  of  high  school  education 
for  girls  i,  stopped  as  soon  as  foot  ball  sea- 
son was  over  2,  married  8,  graduated  59. 

Professor  Cheesman  A.  Herrick  of  the 
committee  on  High  School  Supervision 
than  made  a  report,  in  which  he  outlined 
the  following  bill  to  be  reported  at  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

STATE    SUPERVISION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  there 
be  added  to  the  Department  of  Public  In 
struction  of  Pennsylvania  a  deputy  termed 
a  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

Sec.  II.  The  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  as  provided  for  in  Section  I,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  shall  be  under  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Sec.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  in  conjunction 
with  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction, 

(a)  To  fix  a  minimum  requirement  of 
school  preparation  which  must  precede  the 
beginning  of  high  school  education  as  set 
forth  in  the  terms  of  this  act,  which  mini- 
mum shall  be  expressed  in  subjects  of  study 
and  amount  of  requirement  in  these  sub- 
jects. 

(b)  To  formulate  a  standard  of  required 
and  elective  subjects  for  the  several  forms 
of  Hip^h  Schools  as  set  forth  in  Section 
V  of  this  act,  and  in  connection  with  com- 
mittees of  High  School  principals  and 
teachers  which  he  may  appoint  to  furnish 
working  syllabuses  in  the  form  of  outlines 
for  instruction,  bibliographies,  etc.,  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  to  visit  each 
high  school  of  the  state  at  least  once  in  two 
years  and  to  confer  with  teachers,  princi- 
pals, superintendents  and  school  directors 
or  boards  of  education  as  to  the  ways  of 
improving  the  schools.  After  each  visit 
the  inspector  shall  make  a  report  noting 
such  points  as  Courses  of  Study,  efficiency 
of  organization  and  instruction,  condition 
of  buildings,  laboratories,  school  libraries, 
etc.  In  connection  with  this  report  sug- 
gestions shall  be  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  as  they  are  found.  This 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 


of  Public  Instruction  and  kept  on  file  in  his 
office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  to  bring  such  matters  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  as  they  deem  are  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  schools. 

Sec.  V.  The  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
classify  the  high  schools  of  the  State  into 
three  grades,  termed:  First,  second,  and 
third.  No  school  shall  be  classed  as  first 
grade  that  does  not  have  four  years  of  ap- 
proved instruction  in  high  school  subjects 
for  not  less  than  nine  months  in  each  year 
and  employ  the  full  time  of  at  least  three 
teachers  duly  qualified  for  high  school  work. 
No  school  shall  be  classed  as  second  grade 
unless  it  has  three  years  of  approved  in- 
struction in  high  school  subjects  for  not 
less  than  eight  months  in  each  year,  and 
employ  the  full  time  of  at  least  two  teach- 
ers duly  qualified  for  high  school  work. 
No  school  shall  be  classed  as  third  grade 
that  does  not  furnish  approved  instruction 
in  high  school  subjects  two  years  and  em- 
ploy the  full  time  of  one  teacher  duly  quali- 
fied for  high  school  work.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  shall  have  power  to  grade  schools 
as  herein  set  forth,  and  to  change  the  grade 
or  drop  a  school  from  grade  if  it  changes 
in  character  or  time  of  instruction.  All 
high  schools  shall  be  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  shortest  course  maintained 
in  those  schools. 

Sec.  VI.  The  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  one  thousand  dollars  for  travel- 
ing expenses. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "History 
in  the  High  School  and  How  it  should  be 
Taught,"  by  Warren  D.  Renninerer  of  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 

7 
HISTORY     IN     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL      :     WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

When  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  the  onlv 
limit  fixed  was  that  it  be  on  History  in  the  High 
School.  In  order  to  find  out  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
I  sent  out  a  circular-letter  to  a  hundred  of  the 
largest  high  schools  asking  a  series  of  questions 
that  would  indicate  in  a  general  way :  z.  What 
time  is  being  devoted  to  History;  2.  What  sub- 
ject-matter is  taught ;  and  3.  Something  as  to 
the  method  of  teaching.  Replies  were  received 
from  about  half  of  those  letters. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  this 
and  other  sources,  the  most  immediate  need  of 
historical  work  in  our  high  schools  is  to  know 
what  to  teach. 

History  has,  to   a  large  extent  won  its  place 
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in  the  schedule  of  high  school  studies.  Most 
schools  require  two  years,  at  least,  and  many 
offer  four  3rears  work.  But  there  is  absolutely 
no  uniformity  as  to  what  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  this  time.  From  the  reports  received, 
I  find  ancient  history  taught  in  every  one  of  the 
four  years  of  the  course  in  different  schools. 
The  same  is  true  of  English  and  American  his- 
tory. Although  American  history  is  generally 
taught  either  in  the  first  or  the  last  year.  In  a 
number  of  schools  the  course  in  English  history 
precedes  the  course  in  ancient,  medieval  and 
modem  history.  This  is  done  even  in  schools 
where  three  separate  years  are  devoted  to  the 
course  and  all  the  work  is  required. 

Uniformity  in  the  History  course  in  different 
schools  may  not  be  essential,  but  this  lack  of 
uniformity  indicates  a  lack  of  definiteness  of 
purpose  or  else  a  great  diversitv  of  purpose. 
Now,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  definite 
purpose  in  the  high  school  History  course. 

In  order  to  determine  what  we  should  teach 
we  must  first  see  why  we  teach  history  at  all. 
Only  recently  I  heard  a  prominent  university 
professor  of  history,  and  author  of  several  well- 
known  books,  say  in  a  public  address  that  history 
is  not  a  useful  study.  I  believe  that  it  is  useful. 
Historical  knowledge  is  useful  in  the  same  sense 
that  any  other  knowledge  acquired  in  school  is 
useful.  Furthermore  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
justification  for  spending  our  time  and  efforts 
m  historical  study.  We  do  not  study  history 
simply  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  to  know  some 
particular  event  in  the  past,  or  to  know  the 
work  of  some  mat  man.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  historical  study  is  just  as  essential  to 
an  active  participation  in  our  modem  civilized 
life  as  any  other  Idnd  of  knowledge  which  an 
educated  person  possesses. 

Our  understanding  of  the  educational  value  of 
history  depends  upon  our  conception  of  educa- 
tion. The  soundest  educational  thinking  to-day 
is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The 
clearest  brief  statement  of  this  theorv  of  educa- 
tion we  have  perhaps  from  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Edu- 
cation." He  points  out  that  the  powers  of  a 
child  develop  in  such  a  way  as,  first  to  adjust  the 
child  physiologically  to  its  physical  environment; 
then  the  powers  of  the  child  must  be  so  developed 
as  to  adjust  it  into  its  human  environment.  Our 
institutional  life,  science,  literature,  etc,  are 
looked  upon  as  constituting  this  human  environ- 
ment. The  process  of  educating  a  child  is  the 
process  of  adjusting  it  into  our  institutional  life, 
into  our  religious  life,  into  our  science,  literature, 
and  art.  President  Butler  says,  "  When  we  hear 
it  sometimes  said,  '  All  education  must  start 
from  the  child,*  we  must  add,  '  Yes,  and  lead  into 
human  civilization ' ;  and  when  we  hear  it  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  'All  education  must 
start  from  the  traditional  past,'  we  must  add 
*  Yes.  and  be  adapted  to  the  child.'  We  shall  then 
understand  how  the  great  educational  temple  of 
modem  times  into  which  every  civilized  nation 
is  pouring  its  strength  and  its  treasure  rests  upon 
the  two  cornerstones  of  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  traditional 
and  hereditary  civilization  of  the  race ;  and  now 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  family,  of  the  school, 
and  of  the  home  to  unite  these  two  elements  so 
that  each  shall  possess  the  other.  We  shall 
then  have  a  conception  of  education  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  modem  science 
and  of  modem  philosophy." 

Education,  then,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
dividual to  the  spiritual  environment,  or  putting 
the  individtud  into  possession  of  the  social  in- 
heriunce  of  the  race.  In  this  inheritance  there 
is  a  vast  institutional  inheritance  which  has  been 
j^owing  through  the  centuries  and  into  which  our 


education  must  adjust  the  child.  Education 
should  fit  the  child  to  share  in  our  political,  in- 
dustrial, intellectual  and  religious  lite.  The  ad- 
justment into  the  state,  the  industrial  orgamzm- 
tion,  the  school,  and  the  church,  the  institutions 
through  which  these  activities  are  carried  on, 
becomes  intimate  and  complete  only  as  we  learn 
their  real  nature,  and  we  understand  the  real 
nature  of  our  institutions  only  when  we  see  how 
they  came  to  be  as  they  are.  This  is  what  His- 
tory should  teach  us  and  herein  lies  the  edu- 
cational value  of  History. 

Let  us  look  more  carefully  at  the  nature  of 
History  and  see  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  say 
that  history  should  teach  us  how  our  institutions 
came  to  be  as  they  are.  The  term  History  is 
vaguely  applied  to  all  accounts  of  ansrthing  that 
has  happened  in  the  past  History  is  often  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  record  of  events  that  have 
occurred  among  mankind,  or  as  an  account  of 
what  great  men  have  done,  or  sometimes  as  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  In  these 
as  in  many  other  dd^itions  of  History  two  ideas 
of  fundamental  importance  are  overlooked:  first, 
that  History  is  a  study  of  social  activity ;  (it 
is  not  merdy  an  account  of  the  achievements  of 
great  men)  ;  second,  that  history  has  a  vital  con- 
nection with  the  present.  It  is  not  a  mere  record 
of  the  past.  Historv  is  a  study  of  society.  It 
deals  with  organized  groups  of  men.  It  treats 
of  the  achievements  of  the  whole  race.  The  In- 
dividual, or  great  man,  or  hero  view  of  history 
is  wrong.  The  static  view  of  history  is  also 
wrong.  History  is  not  even  simply  social  djrna- 
mics.  It  is  more  than  an  account  of  society 
in  action.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  view  it  as  sociiu 
progress.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  social  de- 
velopment. Thus  viewed  history  explains  the 
organic  development  of  our  institutional  life. 

This  is  the  view  that  characterizes  the  best 
historical  writing  to-day.  In  the  past,  historical 
writings  have  been  characterized  by  three  main 
tendencies:  the  narrative,  the  didactic,  and  the 
genetic.  Although,  to-day  they  exist,  to  some 
extent  side  by  side,  they  represent,  in  the  order 
named,  stages  of  historical  writing.  The  old 
chroniclers  simply  narrated  what  happened.  Of 
didactical  writing  we  find  the  best  examples  in 
medieval  and  Reformation  church  history,  most 
of  which  was  written  with  a  view  of  teaching 
and  justifying  either  the  Catholic  or  the  Protest- 
ant cause.  The  genetic  view  of  history  charac- 
terizes the  writings  of  the  best  historians  of  the 
present  times. 

Recognizing  that  history  is  a  social  study,  they 
deal  with  the  evolution  of  set  forms  of  social 
activitv  or  institutions.  They  trace  the  growth 
of  civilization  from  small  groups  of  men  simply 
organized  among  whom  there  was  little  differen- 
tiation of  thought  and  activity  to  large  aggre^pa- 
tions  of  most  complicated  organization  in  which 
the  individuals  are  so  highly^  differentiated  in 
thought  and  activity  as  to  be  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent existence.  For,  in  social  evolution  as  in 
biological,  differentiation  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
integration.  Adam  is  at  one  end  of  the  line,  a 
great  republic  at  the  other.  The  man  who  has 
leamed  to  see  our  institutions  in  their  historic 
growth  is  fitted  to  live  more  completely  the 
modem  institutional  life.  If  he  knows  the  history 
of  the  State,  he  can  share  more  completely  in 
our  political  life ;  if  he  knows  the  history  of  our 
literature,  he  can  live  more  completely  our  liter- 
ary life;  and  if  he  knows  the  history  of  Uie 
Church,  he  can  take  a  more  intelligent  part  in 
our  religious  life. 

Having  in  mind.  now.  that  edncation  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  individual  into  reciprocal  har- 
monious relations  with  his  environment,  and  that 
our  institutional  life  is  an  important  part  of  that 
environment  and  also  that  history  shows  in  a 
tme  light  the  real  nature  of  these  institutiotts. 
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we  are  in  a  position  to  see  the  edncational  value 
of  history  to  the  individual. 

From  the  8tan<|point  of  social  process  this 
▼iew  is  as  sound  as  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
dividual education.  This  genetic  view  of  history 
has  taught  us  that  we  are  only  units  in  organized 
social  groups,  and  that  these  groups,  the  family, 
the  State,  the  church,  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion, etc,  are  growths;  but  it  has  also  taught  us 
that  these  institutions  are  in  a  condition  of 
change  capable  of  being  moulded,  and  it  has 
farther  taught  us  to  regard  every  individual  as 
a  unit,  as  an  active  agent  capable  of  moulding 
in  some  degree  this  institutional  growth.  Our 
government  is  constantly  being  changed  to  meet 
new  conditions.  Whether  these  coanges  are 
made  for  better  or  for  worse  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  upon  their  ability  to 
see  in  long  perspective  Uie  i>olitical  problems 
which  arise.  Our  schools  are  in  a  condition  of 
growth,  which  is  capable  of  being  directed. 
Should  this  direction  be  left  to  short-sighted 
teachers,  or  is  the  community  right  in  its  present 
demand  that  those  who  mould  our  educational 
system  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Education?  In  moulding  the  industrial  system 
are  not  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  historic 
growth  of  industry  better  fitted  by  that  knowl- 
edge ?  Is  not  the  progress  in  art  and  in  literature 
made  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  these  phases  of  civilization?  Institutional 
growth  and  progress  in  civilization  cannot  keep 
up  a  pace  more  rapid  than  that  caused  by  the 
activities  of  the  individual  upon  our  institutional 
life.  Historical  education  is  therefore  not  only 
important  for  the  individual — ^but  also  essential  to 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

All  this  suggests  why  every  individual  in  his 
education  should  become  acquainted  with  his 
social  and  political  environment;  why  he  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  although  he  is  an  individual, 
he  is  a  member  of  a  social  organization,  living 
an  institutional  life  which  it  is  his  duty  to  help 
sustain  and  mould,  and  which  in  turn  sustains 
and  moulds  him;  and  why  education  should  de- 
vdop  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  some  capacity  of 
de^ng  with  political  and  industrial  problems, 
and  some  of  that  cosmopolitan,  liberal,  tolerant 
and  optimistic  spirit  which  is  bred  b^  the  intelli- 
gent study  of  history,  and  of  which  Prof.  J. 
Henry  Robinson  nj% :  "  I  firmly  believe  that  of 
an  the  good  lessons  which  history  should  teach 
us,  this  lesson  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy  is  far 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching." 

From  this  genetic  view  of  history,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  history  cannot  be  taught  back- 
wards, and  therefore  the  course  in  English  his- 
tory should  not  precede  the  course  in  Ancient 
history.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  the  course 
in  our  schools  should  be  a  continuous  course  be- 
ginning with  Ancient  history  and  ending  with 
American  history.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of 
the  American  Historical  Association. 

In  recommending  a  four  years'  course  in  His- 
tory for  high  schools,  they  divided  the  work 
so  as  to  give  Ancient  history  to  A.  D.  800  in 
the  first  year,  medieval  and  modem  European 
history  in  the  second  year,  English  history  in 
the  third  year,  and  American  history  in  the 
fourth  year.  These  recommendations  were  from 
the  first  received  with  great  favor.  Although 
there  has  recently  been  some  objection  made  to 
the  plan,  it  has  had  a  great  influence.  A  num- 
ber of  the  most  enterprising  publishers  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  new  series  of  text- 
hooks  based  tmon  these  recommendations,  and 
most  of  these  books  are  a  decided  improvement 
i^Hm  those  before  available.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven  have  also  had 
great  influence  in  the  framing  of  school  courses. 


In  many  schools  especially  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Middle  West  the  course  was  adopted 
practically  as  recommended.  The  replies  re- 
ceived from  schools  in  this  State  also  show  some 
effect  of  the  recommendations  in  these  schools, 
but  th^  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  these  schools. 

There  are  several  practical  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  this  arrangement  as  recommended.  The 
first  is  in  college  entrance  requirements.  A 
course  in  Ancient  history  such  as  conforms  to 
the  ability  of  first  year  high  school  students  and 
completed  three  years  before  entering  college 
will  not  meet  the  reiiuirements  for  college  en- 
trance. The  course  given  in  the  first  year  would 
differ  in  content  and  in  method  from  an  An- 
cient history  course  given  in  the  third  or  fourth 
vear.  The  colleges  are  practically  demanding  the 
kind  of  course  that  could  be  given  only  in  one 
of  the  last  two  years.  Here  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  same  difficulty  we  have  in  all  high 
school  work,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  high 
school  has  to  perform  the  double  function  of  a 
finishing  school  and  a  preparatory  school. 

Leaving  for  separate  consideration  the  course 
for  students  who  expect  to  enter  college,  let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  what  we  should  teach 
students  who  are  not  going  to  college.  For  in 
the  public  high  school,  the  course  should  be 
framed  primarily  for  these  students.  This  is 
admitted  even  by  college  teachers  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  report  made  in  1904  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  six  college  teachers  saying: 
"  Your  committee  unanimously  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  the  Committee  of  Ten  and 
the  Committee  of  Seven,  that  the  course  of 
study  in  history  in  the  secondary  schools  should 
be  constructed  to  subserve  the  ends  for  which 
the  secondary  schools  exist.  No  pressure  from 
the  relatively  few  students  who  expect  to  enter 
college  should  interfere  with  this;  no  conditions 
imposed  by  the  colleges  should  be  permitted  to 
disarrange  or  shorten  the  course  in  history  for 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  future  citizen  who 
must  secure  from  the  secondary  school  alon^ 
whatever  of  historic  knowledge  or  feeling  he 
may  possess.  The  knowledge  of  institutions  and 
ideas,  both  in  their  present  form  and  in  their 
historic  development;  the  relation  of  our  own 
to  other  peoples  far  and  near ;  the  acquaintance 
with  books  and  men ;  the  rare  opportunity  history 
affords  of  thinking  about  facts  and  principles 
which  underlie  daily  practices — ^these,"  says  this 
committee,  "are  all  too  valuable  to  be  denied  to 
the  many  for  the  sake  of  preparing  the  few  to 
meet   college   entrance   requirements." 

The  high  school  should  therefore  offer  a  course 
In  genersd  history  like  that  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  beginning  with  Ancient 
history  in  the  first  year.  In  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  schools  from  which  replies  were 
received  is  this  the  practice.  Of  the  remaining 
three-fourths  some  offer  no  history  in  the  first 
year  and  a  few  of  these  begin  the  history  course 
in  the  second  year  with  Ancient  history,  and  thus 
still  give  a  continuous  course  in  general  history. 
But  a  much  larger  number  of  schools  give 
American  history  or  American  history  and  Civics 
in  the  first  year.  This  American  history  is  gen- 
erally hardly  more  than  a  grammar  school  course 
and  not  such  a  course  as  the  high  school  should 
give  and  only  can  give  after  the  pupil  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  European  background  of 
American  history. 

For  teaching  English  history  in  the  first  year 
there  is  perhaps  more  justification  for  it  is 
claimed  that  the  pupil  needs  the  knowledge  of 
English  history  in  time  for  his  work  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature.  I  don't  fed  com- 
petent to   speak  very  positively  as  to  what   is 
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desirable  in  the  English  course,  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  third  year  were  early  enough  for  a 
systematic  course  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. If  this  be  true  then  the  history  of  English 
literature  might  be  taken  in  the  same  year  as 
the  English  history — a  very  desirable  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  English  history  is  easier 
than  Ancient  history  and  therefore  better  adapted 
to  the  pupil  in  the  first  year.  My  experience  will 
not  bear  out  this  statement,  for,  in  dealing  with 
a  large  number  of  students,  I  very  frequently  find 
students  who  did  excellent  work  in  Ancient  his- 
tory in  the  first  year,  are  unable  to  attain  the 
same  high  rank  in  English  history  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  is  clear 
enough.  The  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  less  complicated  and  therefore  more 
easily  understood  than  those  of  the  higher  civil- 
ization which  we  find  in  England.  For  example: 
In  explaining  the  social  and  political  organization 
of  Greece  one  never  finds  such  long  and  knotty 
threads  leading;  centuries  into  the  past  as  one 
unavoidably  strikes  in  Feudalism  and  the  Church, 
in  explaining  the  social  and  political  life  of  Eng- 
land. But  It  is  claimed  that  the  pupil  is  more 
familiar  with  English  institutions.  He  has  heard 
of  parliament  and  he  has  never  heard  of  the 
Areopagus.  That  may  be  true,  but,  beyond  the 
mere  name  and  the  vague  notion  that  parlia- 
ment resembles  our  congress,  he  probably  knows 
no  more  about  parliament  than  he  does  of  the 
Areopagus ;  and  it  is  a  very  much  simpler  matter 
to  explain  the  real  character  of  the  latter.  How 
is  the  history  of  parliament  to  be  taught  and  its 
constituency  explained,  without  a  reference  to 
barons  and  higher  clergy  ?  But  what  meanng  have 
barons  and  higher  clergy  to  a  boy  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  complicated  and  century-old  in- 
stitutions of  feudalism  and  the  church?  From 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  Greek  history  is 
simpler  than  English  history.  Speaking  of 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  says,  in  conclusion  of  his  argument: 
"  Youth  is  most  at  home  near  the  dawn  of  things. 
Properly  edited  historic  matter  from  the  Old 
Testament,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Tacitus, 
Froissart  and  a  long  list  of  others,  are  psycho- 
logically nearer  to  this  age  than  is  the  last  elec- 
tion. Wherever  the  world  is  young,  youth  is 
at  home  and  some  of  the  oldest  writers  of  his* 
tory  properly  edited  contain  more  for  them  than 
do  the  latest  and  most  scientific." 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  Greek  institu- 
tions are  hard  to  understand,  it  may  be  said  that 
Greek  institutions  are  often  made  more  difficult 
to  understand  by  looking  at  them  through  twen- 
tieth century  eyes,  and  interpreting  them  in  terms 
of  our  own  civilization.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  most  pernicious  mistakes  in  teach- 
ing history.  In  order  to  avoid  this  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  put  ourselves  back  into  the 
spirit  of  the  age  we  are  studying  and  interpret 
the  life  of  those  times  in  values  of  that  age  and 
not  in  those  of  our  own.  This,  of  course  is 
hard  for  the  pupil  entering  the  high  school  to  do 
because  it  is  all  very  new  to  him.  It  is  more 
strange  to  him  than  it  should  be  if  he  had  the 
best  historical  teaching  and  proper  subject  matter 
presented  to  him  in  the  grammar  school.  But 
even  with  the  present  grammar  school  knowledge 
of  history  the  pupil  comes  to  the  high  school  with 
some  ideas  of  the  primitive  life  of  the  Indians 
and  the  simple  colonal  life  of  our  forefathers. 
From  these  ideas  the  high  school  can  bei^n 
showing  how  the  Greeks  were  at  first  a  primitive 
people  with  a  very  simple  government,  crude  re- 
ligious ideas,  a  primitive  organization  of  society 
into  families,  classes  and  tribes,  and  no  education 
or  art  as  found  among  civilized  peoples.  And 
only  after  this  has  been  clearly  established  is  the 
pupil   prepared   to   enter  upon   the   study  of  the 


great  achievements  of  the  Greeks  in  the  develop- 
ment of  political  liberty,  in  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  the  beauties  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  in  the  lofty  thoughts  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Ancient  history  then,  and  not  Amer- 
ican or  English  history,  should  come  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  high  school  course. 

It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  follow  out  at  such 
length  why  continental  European  history,  rather 
than  English  history,  should  follow  this  course  in 
Ancient  history.  Remembering  that  we  are  look- 
ing upon  history  as  an  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  civilization,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  understanding  how  the  Roman  and  Ger- 
man civilizations  became  fused  and  thus  grew 
into  the  kind  of  social  activity  and  institutions 
peculiar  to  the  Middle  A^es  and  fundamental  in 
the  growth  of  the  institutions  of  modem  Europe. 
It  may  be  argued  that  this  can  be  shown  in 
English  history.  It  can  be  done,  but  less  satisfac- 
torily. The  same  changes  took  place  in  England  as 
on  the  continent ;  but  it  gives  the  pupil  an  Anglo- 
center  point  of  view  that  is  misleading.  It  gives 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  world's  process  and 
England's  relative  importance  when  it. is  shown 
that  this  development  took  place  all  over  west- 
em  Europe,  and  that  England  is  but  one  comer 
of  the  large  field  over  which  these  changes  were 
taking  place.  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  in  tme 
perspective  the  Danish  invasions,  or  the  relations 
between  the  King  and  the  Church,  to  a  class  in 
English  history  which  has  not  seen  the  move- 
ments of  the  Northmen  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  continental  point  of  view. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the  whole 
of  western  Europe  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  see 
the  peculiar  form  of  these  changes  under  the 
particular  conditions  there.  And  after  seeing 
how  the  English  institutions  had  grown  up  he 
is  ready  to  see  the  Englsh  customs  carried  to 
America  and  there  modified  by  local  conditions 
into  the  institutional  life  in  which  we  are  living 
to-day. 

But  the  problem  of  what  to  teach  in  the  ht^h 
school  history  course  is  not  yet  settled  even  if 
we  were  to  agree  that  Ancient  history  should  be 
taught  in  the  first  year,  medieval  and  modem 
European  history  the  second,  English  history  the 
third  and  American  history  the  fourth  year. 
There  still  remains  the  problem  of  what  things 
in  each  of  these  subjects  should  be  taught  Our 
purpose  being  to  explain  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  our  institutional  life,  we  have  a  com- 
plicated problem.  This  institutional  life  itself  is 
very  complicated.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  it 
there  have  been  selected  five  important  phases  ox 
it;  the  political  (state),  the  economic  (farm  and 
factory),  the  religious  (church),  the  domestic  or 
social  (home),  and  the  cultural  or  educational 
(school).  Here  are  five  important  forms  of 
social  activity  common  to  all  historic  peoples, 
and  if  we  trace  through  the  whole  course  in  his- 
tory the  organic  growth  of  each  of  these,  noting 
their  interrelation  as  we  come  down  through  the 
centuries  we  will  have  attained  in  a  fair  degn^ 
our  end. 

The  older  histories  dealt  so  largely  with  only 
one  of  these,  the  political,  and  so  slightly  with 
the  others,  that  we  are  addinc^  much  to  the  con- 
tent of  history  in  demanding  that  these  other  in- 
stitutions receive  their  share  of  attention.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  eliminate  from  the  course 
many  thirigs  that  have  long  been  considered  im- 
portant. Fortunately  there  is  much  in  the  tradi- 
tional course  in  history  that  can  be  sacrificed 
without  any  real  loss.  The  old  chroniclers 
recorded  the  spectacular  and  the  unusual  things. 
We  are  more  concerned  about  what  was  the  tttual 
social  activity,  the  deep  seated,  characteristic 
customs  in  the  age  stuaied.  This  is  geneiially 
recognized  to-day,  yet  teachers  find  it  difficult  to 
abandon   what   was   considered   important  whea 
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they  were  in  the  secondary  school.  Especially  do 
the  names  of  men  overload  the  usual  history 
course.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to 
teach  the  names  of  men  unless  we  stop  long 
enough  to  study  the  man's  personality  and  see 
how  he  was  especially  influential  in  his  time  in 
moulding  the  growth  of  the  institutions  with  the 
history  of  which  his  name  is  connected.  This 
means  that  a  large  number  of  names  now  taught 
should  be  omitted  entirely  and  when  we  are  going 
to  explain  a  great  social  change  by  the  person- 
ality of  a  man,  that  personality  should  be  taught 
much  more  fully  than  is  now  generally  the  cus- 
tom. Many  names  of  places  now  taught  could 
also  be  omitted  and  in  their  stead  should  be 
taug:ht  the  physical  conditions  that  were  import- 
ant in  the  growth  of  the  institutions  studied. 

This  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  third 
proposition  as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the 
high  school  history  course,  viz.:  The  geography, 
physical  and  political,  should  be  taught  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  throughout  the  course. 
The  domestic,  industrial  and  political  life  of  a 
people  is  so  directly  connected  with  physical  en- 
vironmqnt  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  character  of  this  life 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. Such  places  as  are  mentioned  should  be 
located  in  the  map.  This  means  a  constant  use 
of  maps  for  political  and  physical  geography. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
shotild  teach  something  as  to  the  method  of  study- 
ing history,  and  develop  power  in  the  student 
to  do  historical  thinking.  This  means  that  the 
student  should  be  taught  the  use  of  books;  he 
should  learn  to  use  the  index  and  the  table  of 
contents,  to  distinp^ish  authoritative  and  recent 
books  from  unreliable  and  antiquated  ones  by 
noting  the  author  and  the  date  of  the  book  and 
to  learn  the  character  of  the  book  from  the 
preface.  We  should  teach  the  student  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  references  and  authorities 
({uoted  in  the  book.  He  should  become  familiar 
with  the  standard  secondary  works  bearing  on 
the  field  of  history  he  is  studying.  He  should 
learn  to  use  reference  books,  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  guides,  atlases,  maps, 
etc  This  knowledge  he  should  get  by  actually 
handling  these  voltunes,  and  every  high  school 
needs  them  just  as  much  as  its  physical  and 
dhemical  laboratories. 

We  should  teach  some  things  very  definitely, 
but  we  should  also  encourage  the  student  to  read 
much  which  he  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
know  in  any  test  or  examination.  He  should  be 
given  exercises  on  this  reading  which  will  re- 
quire him  to  distinguish  essentials  from  un- 
essentials. 

As  the  last  topic  for  consideration,  we  have 
left  the  question  of  how  to  meet  college  entrance 
requirements  with  the  course  above  recom- 
mended. The  greatest  difficulty  arises  where  the 
student  wants  to  offer  Ancient  history  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  All  students  shoiUd  be  re- 
quired to  take  Ancient  history  in  the  first  year 
in  the  hicrh  school.  Then  those  who  are  going 
to  o^er  Ancient  history  for  admission  to  college 
should  be  given  a  review-course  of,  say.  two 
periods  per  week  in  the  fourth  year.  This 
course  should  take  up  some  advanced  subject- 
matter  and  afford  special  opportunity  for  train- 
ing in  method.  There  should  be  collateral  read- 
ing in  secondary  and  primary  courses.  The  stu- 
dent should  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
these.  There  should  be  written  digests  and  re- 
ports in  which  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
give  exact  references.  Special  attention  to  geog- 
raphy and  map  work  should  be  given  There 
should  be  some  lecturing  and  the  student  should 
be  taught  and  drilled  in  note  taking.  These  exer- 
cises together  with  such  practice  in  the  use  of 
books,  atlases,  etc.,  as  was  recommended  above 


for  all  students  should  prepare  the  student  to 
begin  his  college  work.  It  is  the  lack  of  this 
technical  training  of  which  college  teachers  com- 
plain most.  English  and  American  history  com- 
ing in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  practically 
meet  the  college  requirements  or  can  easily  be 
made  to  do  so  by  giving  special  attention  in  this 
technical  training  to  those  students  who  expect 
to  go  to  college. 

This  plan  is  a  practical  working  scheme  in 
which  the  college  preparatory  work  interferes 
very  little  with  the  general  culture  course,  and 
it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  preparing 
the  student  fully  for  college  even  if  he  has  not 
decided  on  a  college  course  until  the  last  year  in 
the  High  School. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

As  each  session  of  this,  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  High  School  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  has  been  interesting,  helpful  and 
inspiring;  as  it  has  shown  us  more  clearly 
some  of  the  educational  needs  of  our  state, 
be  it  resolved; 

1.  That  we  sincerely  thank  all  who  have 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  conference. 

2.  That  we  express  our  high  appreciation 
of  the  interest  shown  by  our  State  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Nathean  C.  Schaeffer,  and 
that  we  thank  him  and  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus 
for  their  instructive  and  inspiring  addresses. 

3.  That  we  thank  Professor  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick  and  those  associated  with  him  for 
their  able  report  on  High  School  Super 
vision,  and  that  we  pledge  him  our  earnest 
co-operation  in  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  our  representatives. 

4.  That  the  untiring  efforts  of  President 
G.  D.  Robb  and  the  executive  committee 
in  arranging  and  presenting  the  excellent 
programme  of  this  meeting  merit  our  most 
hearty  approval. 

5.  That  we  thank  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  of  Willi amsport.  Superintendent 
Lose  and  Principal  Bullard  for  the  many 
courtesies  shown  this  association. 

Signed:  H.  D.  Hopkins,  Ella  G.  Burlev,. 
T.  E.  Garber. 

The  following  motion  by  H.  K.  Hopkins, 
seconded  by  Professor  Herrick,  was  adop- 
ted: 

Moved;  that  the  executive  committee  be 
instructed  to  send  out  with  the  next  year's 
programme  a  circular  to  Boards  of  Con- 
trollers calling  their  attention  to  the  meet- 
ing and  asking  them  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  a  delegate  to  this  conference. 

Principal  Davis,  of  Steelton,  announced 
that  the  committee  on  College  Requirements 
could  not  report,  as  only  two  members  were 
present. 

The  last  paper  on  the  programme  was 
by  Superintendent  Wm.  Krichbaum,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
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UNIFORM  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  several  elements  which  enter  into 
the  preparation  of  young  men  and  women 
for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  fullest 
measure,  school  education  is  certainly  one 
of  great  importance ;  and  all  will  agree  that 
omitting  school  associationship  two  factors 
determine  the  value  of  school  education: 
First,  the  branches  of  study,  what  they  are, 
the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  up,  and 
the  amount  of  time,  both  absolute  and  rel- 
ative, that  is  devoted  to  each  branch; 
second,  the  character  of  the  instruction,  in 
which  is  included,  in  addition  to  the  didactic 
element,  the  personality  of  the  instructor 
and  his  moral  power.  I  need  but  to  call 
on  him  who  has,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
come  under  the  instruction  of  a  really  su- 
perior instructor  to  witness  the  assertion, 
that,  of  those  two  factors  the  second  far  out- 
weighs the  first,  and  that  who  teaches  and 
how  he  teaches  are  of  more  vital  importance 
than  what  is  taught. 

The  Course  of  Study  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  though  it  be  secon- 
dary to  the  character  of  the  instruction. 
Consider  in  the  first  place  that  a  course  of 
study  is  of  a  mediate  nature.  To  obtain 
certain  ends,  which  are  more  or  less  speci- 
fic, a  course  of  study  is,  figuratively,  tra- 
versed. Whether  school  education  be 
viewed  from  the  side  of  information  or 
from  the  side  of  culture;  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, we  pursue  the  study  of  music  that 
we  may  subsequently  make  our  living 
thereby,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  the  idealizing 
faculties  of  the  soul;  whether  we  pursue 
the  study  of  chemistry  to  train  the  mind  to 
the  habits  of  observation  and  induction,  or 
to  sell  our  knowledge,  as  merchandise,  in 
the  markets  of  the  world;  it  is  always  the 
case,  that  instruction  and  the  studies  them- 
selves are  but  means  to  the  ends  we  seek  to 
attain.  On  the  one  side  are  certain  given 
conditions,  on  the  other  side  certain  more 
or  less  definite  ends :  between  these  lies  the 
course  of  study,  as  a  road  by  which  one 
may  get  from  one  to  the  other.  If  the 
conditions  are  uniform  and  the  ends  identi- 
cal, uniform  courses  would  be  the  logical 
means. 

Let  us  examine  very  briefly  the  social, 
industrial  and  institutional  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day  and  look  also  at  the 
ends  for  which  the  various  communities 
maintain  public  high  schools,  bearing  in 
mind  that  these  conditions  just  referred 
to,  determine  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
objects  to  be  attained;  and  that  this  is  true 
on  the  culture  side,  too,  though  more  obvi- 
ously so  on  the  so-called  practical  side. 
To  illustrate;  Given  the  conditions  of  an 
agricultural    community,    this    community 


will  not  set  up,  as  an  end  of  high  school 
work,  the  preparation  for  a  classical  coarse 
in  college.  Now  the  conditions  of  life  in 
this  state,  so  far  as  concern  society  in 
general,  industry  and  possibly  local  insti- 
tutions, are  exceedingly  diverse.  No  state 
in  the  Union  is  more  an  aggregation  of 
sections  than  is  Pennsylvania,  each  domi- 
nated more  or  less  by  one  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  human  industry;  whole  counties 
and  even  groups  of  counties  are  given  to 
mining  almost  entirely;  in  other  large  por- 
tions of  the  state  agriculture  is  practically 
the  only  industry;  manufactures,  the  most 
varied,  which  include  iron,  steel,  clay,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  fabrics,  shoes,  glass,  carpets, 
etc.,  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  who  are  usually  localized 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  products 
of  the  shops;  business  and  transportation 
are  naturally  localized  to  a  degree.  Again, 
whole  communities  are  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  retired  farmers  and  business  men, 
men  of  leisure.  Moreover,  Pennsylvania, 
the  state  of  all  the  most  heterogeneous 
originally  with  respect  to  nationalities  and 
religious  tenets,  has  maintained  her  primi- 
tive characteristics;  these  features  having 
become  more  accentuated  with  the  increase 
of  her  population  and  the  diversity  of  her 
industries;  within  her  borders  are  to  be 
found  more  religious  bodies  than  within 
any  other  equal  area  on  the  globe;  large 
communities  have  preserved,  though  in  a 
grossly  mutilated  state,  the  language  of  the 
fatherland  for  above  a  century  and  a  half; 
other  localities  are  inhabited  by  emigrants 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  nations  of 
Europe  (and  the  number  of  such  communi- 
ties is  fast  increasing)  who  can  neither 
speak  our  language  nor  share  in  the  spirit 
of  our  free  institutions.  Between  the  cul- 
ture conditions  of  such  communities  and  of 
communities  which  are  centers  of  wealth 
and  of  a  high,  social  development,  the  inter- 
val is  very  great,  scarcely  realized,  sel- 
dom considered.  Pennsylvania  is  so 
markedly  local  in  every  respect  that  her 
citizens  have  with  few  exceptions  never 
attained  more  than  a  local  reputation  nor 
done  more  than  a  local  work.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  children,  the  outgrowth  of  con- 
ditions so  diverse,  whose  minds  are  moulded 
by  national,  religious,  social,  industrial  and, 
I  may  say,  geographical  influences  so  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  can  be  wrought  into  the 
several  forms  required  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  their  local  communities  by  the  sim- 
ple means  of  uniform  courses  of  study  in 
their  high  schools?  The  assumption  is  un- 
warranted, and  schools  whose  courses  of 
study  are  based  on  such  an  hypothesis,  will 
ultimately  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  ex- 
crescences and  not  an  organic  part  of  their 
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community   life;   the   ranks   of  the   High 
School  children  will  be  thinned;  the  pubUc 
will  grudge  and  finally  refuse  such  schools 
support  financially  and  otherwise,  and  deny 
them   worth   and   honor.    Attempts   on   a 
much  smaller  scale  to  translate  a  course  of 
study  bodily  into  a  community  whose  condi- 
tions demanded  something  quite  different, 
have   not  infrequently  produced  such  de- 
plorable results.    Are  there  High  Schools 
to   your   knowledge,   where   the    Superin- 
tendent, when  he  asks  for  a  larger  appro- 
priation with  which  to  pay  salaries  of  High 
School  teachers,  to  equip  a  laboratory,  fur- 
nish supplementary  text  books,  is  met  by 
a  refusal?    Where  a  suggestion  of  adding 
a  fourth  year  to  the  course  of  study  is 
frowned  down   and,   if  added,   it  is   done 
only  after  a  battle?    Where  the  number  of 
pupils  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  population  ?    Possibly  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  course  of  study  not  being  fitted  to 
the  conditions.    When  the  High  School  is 
not  patronized,  when  the  Business  Colleges 
and  private  schools  are  to  any  great  extent, 
you  may  take  it  as  a  protest  against  the 
public  schools.    The  people  are  not  getting 
there  what  they  want,  what  they  need  or 
what  they  think  they  need    If  the  fault  is 
not  with  the  teaching,  examine  the  course 
of  study  and  the  history  of  its  introduction. 
Possibly  you  will  find  that  some  one  had 
(rone  to  some  other  state,  found  there  a 
good,   strong  course  and  imported  it;   it 
may  be  that  he  derived  it  out  of  his  own 
brain  from  a  priori  ideas  of  what  studies 
serve  best  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  had 
given  too  little  consideration  to  those  local 
conditions  which  dare  not  be  iciiored  if  the 
high  school  is  to  be  an  efficient  factor  in  the 
life    of    the   community.    The   town,   the 
township,  the  county  even  may  be  a  com- 
munity  within   my   meaning;   even   some 
states,   but   not   states   like   Pennsylvania. 
Some  cities  may  constitute  two  or  more 
communities.    For  the  school  is  but  a  phase 
of  the  community  life,  which  asserts  its 
individuality  especially  in  the  High  School ; 
and  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  an  insti- 
tution dependent  almost  entirely  on  local 
support,  can  be  successfully  maintained  out 
t)f  harmony  with  those  conditions  which  it 
is  the  school's  mission  to  meet.    It  is  a 
mistake  and  one  not  infrequently  made  by 
a  new  man,  to  begin  his  work  by  changes 
in  the  course  of  study  before  he  is  suffic- 
iently well  acquainted  with  conditions  to 
realize  what  the  needs  of  the  community 
are.    I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  had  bet- 
ter be  done  last  than  first ;  instead  of  making 
a  course  of  study,  so  to  speak  a  jointure  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  it  were  better  foi: 
the  Superintendent  to  make  of  it  a  parting 
legacy,    A  course  of  study  may  be  a  suc- 


cess in  one  place  and  a  failure  in  another 
because  it  fits  or  does  not  fit  the  conditions. 
Even  as  Saul's  armor  did  not  fit  David. 

Turning  to  the  ends  to  be  reached,  I 
would  observe  again  that  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  conditions  of  community  life 
and  grow  out  of  them.  By  these  ends  are 
to  be  understood  the  objects  which  a  com- 
munity has  in  view,  in  educating  its  chil- 
dren in  High  Schools.  It  is  admitted  that 
general  culture  as  an  end  in  Education  may 
be  obtained  by  almost  any  course  of  study. 
But  the  ends  here  to  be  thought  of  are 
chiefly  the  practical  ones,  that  is — What  do 
the  pupils  intend  doing  when  they  leave 
school?  As  what  they  will  do  varies,  so 
should  their  course  of  instruction  vary.  To 
illustrate:  what  pupils  who  live  in  a  rural 
community  will  do  after  leaving  school  is 
not  the  same  as  what  those  in  a  manufacture 
ing  conununity  will  do;  this  differs  in  turn 
from  what  pupils  in  an  educational  center^ 
or  what  pupils  in  a  coounerdal  center,  or 
what  the  pupils  of  a  wealthy  residential 
town  will  do  after  leaving  school.  To  be 
more  specific,  great  corporations  like  the 
Westinghouse  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
or  Reading  Railroads,  the  great  steel  and 
other  manufacturing  corporations  which 
have  shops  located  in  a  number  of  towns 
of  the  state,  realize  that  boys  trained  along 
certain  lines  of  study  in  school  are  more 
useful  to  them  in  their  shops,  and  conse- 
quently encourage  the  schools  to  prepare 
the  boys  along  the  lines  of  mathematics, 
physics,  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  and 
iron  work.  Sometime  ago  I  was  in  a 
High  School  in  Pennsylvania  where  I  saw 
some  exceptionally  fine  work  in  mechanical 
drawing.  Inquiring  of  the  Superintendent 
the  reason  of  this  excellence,  he  informed 
me  this  was  the  result  of  four  years'  train- 
ing and  that  they  were  induced  to  offer  this 
advanced  work  in  drawing  because  it  fitted 
the  boys  better  for  the  trades  which  many 
of  them  learned  in  the  machine  shops,  of 
which  there  were  large  ones  in  the  town; 
he  also  added  that  the  owners  of  these  mills 
had  donated  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
public  schools  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
other  hand  a  boy  attending  a  rural  high 
school,  would  devote  his  time  more  profit- 
ably to  those  natural  sciences  which  are 
represented  in  the  economy  of  the  farm — 
the  care  and  breeding  of  stock,  vegetable 
and  animal  pests  and  parasites,  chemistry 
of  the  soil,  etc.  Again,  the  objects  of  public 
schools  in  a  wealthy,  conservative,  resi- 
dential town  are  quite  different.  Here 
general  culture  is  common ;  and  here  many 
of  the  pupils  pass  from  Hieh  School  to 
College,  and  thence  to  some  professional 
school  or  simply  settle  down  with  their 
fathers  in  their  fathers'  business.    Towns 
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which  can  boast  of  a  College,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  number  of  such  town,  of  neces- 
sity modify  their  courses  to  meet  that  condi- 
tion. Instances  of  a  similar  kind  could  be 
multiplied  but  sufficient  have  been  given  to 
show  that  in  Pennsylvania  neither  condi- 
tions nor  ends  are  sufficiently  similar  to 
warrant  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  high 
school  instruction.  It  may  be  objected  by 
some  that  pupils  in  the  country  or  in  a 
commercial  town  may  move  elsewhere,  for 
their  life's  work.  I  would  say  that  a  com- 
munity must  be  presumed  to  prepare  her 
youth  for  her  own  needs  and  not  for  the 
needs  of  some  other  community  and  that,  I 
believe  society  in  this  state,  is  tending 
toward  a  greater  fixedness  of  abode. 

We  come  now  to  look  at  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  out  of  uniformity.  That 
there  are  some  there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion; that  some  are  more  apparent  than 
real;  that  some  of  the  others  are  artificial 
and  consequently  costly,  I  think  will  be 
evident  on  due  reflection.  First  it  will  be 
contended  that  uniform  courses  of  study 
will  enable  the  public  to  know  exactly  what 
the  schools  are  doing,  by  the  public  being 
meant  all  persons  who  desire  to  know ;  men 
who  employ  boys  and  girls  immediately 
after  their  leaving  school;  school  authori- 
ties in  other  districts  to  which  pupils  may 
remove;  the  management  of  Acadamies, 
Colleges,  Universities  and  Technical 
Schools.  Now  do<*s  this  contention  pos- 
sess its  prima  facie  value  and  force?  It* 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  and  not 
difficult  for  persons  desiring  to  know  what 
work  a  pupil  has  done,  to  do  so  without 
uniform  courses  of  study  thrughout  the 
state  and  that  by  the  simple  device  now 
commonly  used,  a  statement  by  the  Princi- 
pal. But  if  by  the  contention  is  meant  that 
the  interested  parties  will  know  what  the 
pupil's  attainments  are,  it  is  clear  that  uni- 
formity of  courses  will  be  no  more  efficient 
to  convey  this  information  than  would  the 
simple  certificate  stating  the  branches  and 
time  given  to  their  study;  because  the  deter- 
mining factor,  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  would 
not  enter  into  the  course  of  study. 

Second,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  incon- 
venience experienced  by  pupils  passing 
from  one  community  to  another  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  a  new  course  of  study  would 
be  obviated  by  uniformity.  Now  this  is 
true  to  just  that  extent  that  the  inconveni- 
ence is  due  to  changes  in  the  course  of 
study.  But  part  of  the  inconveniences 
arise  from  other  causes.  Let  us  eliminate 
the  other  factors  in  the  case;  let  us  elimi- 
nate the  newness  of  the  surroundings  to 
the  child,  diflferences  between  the  new  and 
the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  and  let  us  re- 


member that  oftentimes  the  boy  coming 
from  the  outside  and  not  doing  well,  seems 
to  be  doing  a  great  deal  poorer  work  than 
one  of  our  boys  does.  "You  know"  says 
the  teacher  "this  boy  is  not  from  our 
schools."  Making  allowances  as  thus  indi- 
cated you  will  see  that  all  of  the  trouble  is 
not  due  to  the  difference  in  the  course  of 
instruction. 

Readjustment  in  schools  as  elsewhere  is 
effected  with  some  temporary  loss;  but  the 
loss  is  not  due  entirely  to  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
and  could  consequently  be  corrected  by  uni- 
formity only  to  an  extent  proportional  to 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  a  factor.  More- 
over, the  loss  is  but  temporary  and  the 
change  subsequently  beneficial.  The  boy 
in  such  a  case  may  be  likened  to  a  plant 
that  has  been  re-potted.  For  a  few  days  he 
may  droop  but  soon  he  will  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  new  soil  and  new  conditions. 
Much  of  this  apparent  loss  could  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  exercise  of  broadminded,  sym- 
pathetic common  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
Principal.  A  slight  modification  of  the 
programme  on  the  part  of  the  Principal,  a 
little  additional  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  for  a  few  months,  would  solve  the 
difficulty  in  most  cases.  This  evil  will  ap- 
pear less  when  the  number  is  considered 
to  whom  it  applies.  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
with  knowledge  for  many  High  Schools  over 
th6  state,  but  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge 
I  doubt  that  as  much  as  five  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  coming  into  High  Schools  come 
from  other  towns;  and  in  border  counties, 
the  number  which  it  is  proposed  to  correct 
by  uniform  courses  in  Pennsylvania  would 
be  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
fraction  of  the  new  pupils  come  from  other 
states.  Therefore,  if  you  will  consider  this 
contention  which  is  no  doubt  to  a  certain 
extent  a  just  one,  I  am  convinced  you  will 
find  it  not  so  extensive  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  defect  in  our  schools. 

Another  consideration  is  the  effect  uni- 
form courses  would  have  on  the  weaker 
High  Schools — schools  that  are  too  weak 
financially  and  numerically  to  offer  more 
than  two  years  of  very  general  High  School 
training  and  in  this  category  I  include  High 
Schools  with  a  nominal  three  years'  course 
which  accomplish  about  as  much  as  a  good 
High  School  does  in  two  years.  I  think 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  these 
schools  are  going  at  too  much  of  a  go-as- 
you-please  gait.  They  surely  need  syste- 
matizing and  courses  of  study  prepared  om 
some  scientific  basis.  Uniformitv  would  be 
especially  applicable  to  these  schools  be* 
cause  they  do  not  fit  their  pupils  for  any- 
thing in  particular  and  consequently  their 
individuality  would  not  be  seriously  inter— 
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fered  with.  I  would  not  be  construed  as 
speaking  derogatory  of  these  schools. 
Some  of  them  to  my  own  knowledge  are 
doing  most  excellent  work;  and  struggling 
as  they  are,  very  often  amid  most  inauspi- 
I  dous  and  discouraging  circumstances,  I 
may  say,  are  doing  heroic  work.  Patiently 
and  obscurely  but  none  the  less  deter- 
minedly, the  Principals  of  these  schools  are 
hewing  their  way  through  the  ignorance 
and  penuriousness  and  apathy  of  their  com- 
!  munities  and  forcing  recognition  of  the 
worthiness  of  education.  These  schools  it 
I  appears  would  benefit  by  the  plan  under 
I  consideration  and  this  fact  renders  it  worthy 
of  our  best  thought.  Besides  giving  to 
i  these  schools  a  systematized  course  of 
I  study,  the  introduction  of  uniform  courses 
throughout  the  state  would  unquestionably 
result  in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
in  these  schools  by  requiring  branches  to 
be  taught  not  now  being  taught,  by  better 
arrangement  of  subjects,  and  indirectly  by 
a  better  grade  of  instructors  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  Whatever  form  the  proposed 
plan  for  uniformity  may  assume,  the  ideal 
school  taken  as  a  standard,  would  doubtless 
be  an  advance  ovef  the  majoritv  of  these 
schools,  and  the  tendency  of  uniformity 
would  consequently  be  toward  elevating  the 
work  done  in  them.  The  apparent  effect 
upon  these  schools  would  *be  beneficial. 
Let  it  be  granted  for  the  moment  that  this 
would  be  the  case:  is  it  just  therefore  to 
conclude  that. a. plan  for  making  courses  of 
study  tmiform  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  would  be  wise  and  salutary?  I  an- 
swer, no.  From  such  action  there  would 
arise  two  other  kinds,  of  consequence :  the 
first,  the  remote  effects  upon  these  lower 
grade  schools;  and  second,  the  collateral 
effects  upon  the  better  grade  school ;  and  be- 
fore acceding,  to  this  plan  I  would  have  it 
made  clear  to  me  that  these  ultimate  re- 
sults would  be  beneficial  on  the  lower  ones 
and  at  least  neutral  on  the  higher  ones. 

First,  the  remote  effects  upon  the  weaker 
High  Schools.  If  these  courses  of  study 
are  to  be  anything  more  than  suggestive 
outlines,  you  must  assume  the  introduction 
of  an  external  force  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  one  not  springing  spontane- 
ously from  the  local  social  organism.  To 
a  certain  extent  these  places  must  be  taken 
under  tutelage ;  the  opportunity  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems must  be  denied  them;  you  must  say 
in  substance  that  the  principle  which  over- 
€a9ie  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  settling 
a  new  world,  which  has  made  the  only  suc- 
cessful existing  democracies,  which  meets 
the  various  social,  governmental  and  indus- 
trial problems  as  they  confront  the  nation 
from  time  to  time,  you  must  say  that  this 


principle  of  allowing  each  community  the 
right  to  express  itself  as  it  chooses  with 
the  least  possible  constraint  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  others,  is  either  not  adapted 
to  or  not  efficient  for  solving  educational 
problems.  Though  there  be  communities 
that  are  educationally  weak,  though  there 
be  unorganized  High  Schools,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  any  are  so  bad  as  not  to 
be  worse  off  ultimately,  if  their  local  pre- 
rogatives are  curtailed  by  the  state  acting 
at  large  at  the  suggestions  of  pedagogical 
theorists.  Even  the  rights  of  these  less 
prosperous  and  intelligent  communities  to 
attend  to  their  own  business  in  their  own 
way,  belongs  to  them,  and  should  not  be 
denied  them.  Second,  the  collateral  effects 
upon  High  Schools  of  the  higher  grade,  and 
briefly.  If  courses  of  study  are  to  be  made 
uniform  in  order  to  systematize  and  elevate 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
struggling  schools,  the  better  schools  would 
be  compelled  to  grade  their  work  down  to 
the  standard  attainable  by  these  lower  ones. 
I  know  this  may  be  contradicted  by  some, 
but  it  is  the  inevitable  and  logical  tendency 
of  uniformity.  This  would  be  disastrous 
and  impracticable  on  the  face;  it  would 
mean  in  effect,  the  sacrificing  of  the  better 
schools  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  ones. 

Against  the  whole  idea  of  uniformity  and 
the  principle  which  underlies  it,  I  wish  to 
urge  several  objections,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  sufficient  to  render  its  application 
in  Pennsylvania  undesirable  and  well-nigh 
impossible. 

The  first  one  (and  I  have  already  indi- 
cated it)  is  that  such  courses  are  not  well 
adapted  to  any  particular  place,  or  at  best, 
not  to  many  places.  If  the  course  adopted 
be  an  ideal  one,  it  would  probably  be 
adapted  to  ideal  conditions  only.  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  possess  them, — not  in  a 
large  measure.  If  the  course  adopted  be 
one  now  in  operation  in  some  locality,  it 
will  be  found  to'  fulfill  the  needs  only  of 
such  places  as  present  closely  similar  con- 
ditions. To  require  the  better  schools  to 
move  downward  to  meet  the  poorer  ones  on 
common'  ground,  would  be  absurd;  to  de- 
mand that  the  inferior  attempt  the  work  of 
the  higher  would  result  in  sham  and  failure. 
Uniformity  and  adaptability  are  directly 
opposite  each  other  ex  vi  tertninorum,  and 
no  device  known  to  me  can  reconcile  uni- 
formity with  local  individuality. 

Besides,  being  unadaptable  to  the  indi- 
vidual uses,  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied, 
such  courses  are  not  progressive.  After 
the  first  years  of  struggle  to  get  courses  at 
all  workable;  after  the  frequent  revisions, 
there  will  ensue  a  period  of  immobility,  life- 
less and  without  the  circulation  of  new 
ideas      to      meet     changing      conditions. 
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Changes  will  become  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  make,  as  the  body  to  be  moved  be- 
comes larger.  Experiments  in  education 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  on  the 
whole  state,  and  will  consequently  be  very 
costly  and  seldom  attempted.  A  state  is  not 
a  vile  body. 

Viewed  historically  also,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  uniformity  in  an3rthing  is  con- 
ducive to  progress.  It  is  impossible  that 
progress  along  any  line  should  be  made 
uniformly,  and  history  will  offer  no  real 
exceptions  to  this  statement.  Every  pro- 
gressive movement  has  had  a  local  genesis; 
from  that  place  it  has  spread  to  neighbor- 
ing parts  and  has  thrived  there  just  as  con- 
ditions furnished  a  favoring  soil,  so  it 
will  be  in  the  future  with  educational  prog- 
ress. 

Just  a  few  words  on  how  to  accomplish 
the  results  aimed  at  by  uniformity,  through 
other  means. 

The  leading  communities  throughout  the 
state  should  exalt  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing until  it  stands  upon  a  footing  as  high  as 
that  upon  which  any  other  profession 
stands ;  the  teachers  should  make  themselves 
worthy  of  such  consideration  and  then  de- 
mand it  from  the  public.  School  authori- 
ties can  do  this  by  choosing  only  capable 
men,  men  of  judgment,  training,  address 
and  energy;  by  paying  them  such  salaries 
as  become  high  grade  men  in  a  noble  pro- 
fession and  such  as  tend  to  raise  the  com- 
munity's respect  for  the  teacher's  profession 
and  by  giving  them  a  secure  tenure  of  office. 
Mean  salaries  will  make  mean  men;  for 
how  can  a  teacher  act  on  a  generous  im- 
pulse, a  philanthropic  sentiment,  a  broad - 
culture,  humanitarian  instinct,  when  he 
knows  that  to  do  so  means  inconvenience 
to  his  family  now  and  loss  of  independence 
or  want  to  himself  in  his  old  age.  How 
can  a  community  in  this  age,  when  every- 
thing almost  depends  for  its  rating  upon 
its  money  value,  expect  its  youth  to  give 
honor  to  men  whom  it  pays  less  than  brick- 
layers or  the  rank  and  file  of  railroaders 
receive. 

Better  pay  would  enable  school  boards 
to  employ  better  men.  Of  course  some 
school  boards  might  not  make  the  best  use 
of  their  money,  just  as  an  individual  may 
not  get  his  money's  worth  at  the  market- 
house.  But  in  general,  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  salary  and  tenure,  would 
strongly  tend  to  give  communities,  for 
leaders  in  Education,  men  who  have  the 
ability  to  evolve  a  suitable  course  of  study 
from  a  consideration  of  local  surroundings 
and  of  the  values  of  studies.  The  respon- 
sibility of  raising  the  standard  of  High 
Schools  throughout  the  state,  would  then 
lie  to  a  great  degree  upon  those  leaders  in 


the  better  favored  communities.  It  would 
then  rest  with  them  to  prove  to  their  peo- 
ple that  High  Schools  pay.  The  effect  will 
in  time  be  apparent  in  the  lower  grade 
schools.  Let  it  once  become  known  that 
boys  and  girls  from  the  better  High 
Schools  are  notably  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  our  present  civilization,  the  re- 
sponse will  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the 
lower  grade  High  Schools.  This  advan- 
tage must  be  shown  and  shown  clearly. 
Many  people  in  this  state  regard  Education, 
beyond  the  most  elementary,  as  all  right  but 
not  worth  much;  at  least  not  essential  for 
success  in  life.  To  the  better  High  Schools 
the  duty  falls  to  correct  this  notion  and  to 
prove  that  they  are  of  value  to  their  respec- 
tive communities  and  they  will  thereby,  not 
only  justify  their  own  existence  and  cost, 
but  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
raising  the  grade  of  work  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Of  them,  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  is  required 
Considering  the  nature  of  mankind  this 
method  of  advance  is  logical  and  has  the 
sanction  of  historical  fact ;  it  would  prevent 
a  step  toward  centralization  of  authority: 
it  would  preserve  the  individual  rights  of 
the  community ;  it  would  stimulate  all  com- 
munities to  independent  effort;  and  would 
mete  out  to  each  community  the  educational 
benefits  to  which  its  own  efforts  have  en- 
titled it. 

USE  OF  PICTURES   IN  TEACHING. 


BY  WILL  S.  MONROE. 


THERE  is  a  maxim  in  German  educa- 
tional literature  which  reads:  "Das 
Bild  spricht  beredter  als  die  beste  Schil- 
derung  die  wir  hoeren  oder  lesen,"  which 
translated  means:  "The  picture  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  any  description  which 
we  may  hear  or  read  " ;  and  this  maxim  is 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  best  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Germany. 

Comenius  was  the  first  great  educator  to 
recognize  the  educational  value  of  pictures, 
and  his  Orbis  Pictus  was  the  first  effort  to 
introduce  pictures  into  school  books.  It 
had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  has 
served  as  the  model  of  the  innumerable 
illustrated  books  which  have  invaded  our 
schools  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. 

But  illustrated  books  lose  much  of  their 
value  because  so  little  use  is  made  of  the 
picture  in  the  work  of  school  instruction. 
Teachers  asstune  that  the  pictures  are 
placed  in  the  books  for  the  edification  of 
the  children,  and  doubtless  much  real  and 
profound   pleasure   is   derived   from   inci- 
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dental  and  accidental  perceptions  of  illus- 
trated school  books.  More  formal  use, 
however,  might  be  made  of  pictures  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  literature. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  a  picture 
lesson  that  I  once  saw  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Paris.  It  was  based  upon  a  study 
of  photographs  of  the  Madonna,  and  was  a 
study  of  the  individual  figure — ^the  Virgin 
without  the  Child  Photographic  repro- 
ductions from  four  paintings  had  been  ^ven 
the  children  for  study;  and  as  an  aid  in 
preparation  for  the  class  recitation,  the 
teacher  had  written  a  few  well-directed 
questions  on  the  blackboard.  The  four 
pictures  which  formed  the  basis  of  this 
lesson  were  Fra  Bartolommeo's  Madonna 
enthroned  with  the  saints,  the  panel  picture 
of  the  Madonna  by  Van  Eyck,  Angelico  da 
Fiesole's  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and 
Murine's  "  Immaculate  Conception."  There 
had  been  no  book  work  on  these  master- 
pieces of  sacred  art, — simply  a  study  of 
small  photographic  reproductions.  But  the 
lesson  developed  in  an  orderly  manner;  and 
the  fine  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  an- 
swers of  the  children  indicated  how  keenly 
they  had  caught  the  beauty  and  religious 
fervor  of  the  artists. 

Training  children  to  read  good  pictures, 
particularly  reproductions  of  great  artistic 
conceptions,  should  be  a  feature  of  the  art 
education  of  every  child.  Such  study  not 
only  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  master- 
pieces in  pictorial  art,  but  trains  as  well  the 
critical  faculty,  which  gives  ability  to 
reco|;nize  faults  in  art  productions  as 
readily  as  errors  in  speech.  The  need  of 
the  American  school  is  not  more  works  of 
art  for  purposes  of  study,  but  more  study  of 
the  works  of  art  already  at  our  command, 
and  less  time  to  the  study  of  books  about 
works  of  art. 
I  Geography  and  history  may  both  be  well 

I  taught  by  means  of  pictures;  and  most  of 
our  text-books  on  these  subjects  are  excel- 
lently illustrated.  But  the  pictures  should 
be  studied  no  less  than  the  text.  In  fact, 
the  picture  should  often  be  preferred  to  the 
text.  Plan  and  method  are  essential  in 
such  picture  work.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  ask  the  children  to  find  out  all 
they  can  from  the  picture.  If  it  is  of  a 
landscape,  to  ascertain  what  the  picture 
tells  concerning  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, the  climate,  the  plant  and  animal  life, 
the  people,  etc. 

A  second  plan  might  be  that  of  the 
French  teacher  noted  above — ^the  prepara- 
tion of  a  few  searching  questions  by  the 
teacher  and  the  use  of  the  same  by  the 
children  in  their  study  for  the  class  recita- 
tion. 


A  third  method  might  employ  topics,  and 
the  children  asked  to  write  what  the  picture 
tells  them  concerning  each  topic 

A  fourth  plan  might  permit  the  children 
to  prepare  a  list  of  questions  on  the  pic- 
ture. Children  should  be  trained  to  study 
pictures  no  less  than  printed  books;  and  the 
picture,  as  pointed  out  in  the  German 
maxim  already  quoted,  often  gives  the  child 
more  lasting  and  vital  information  than  the 
book. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


A  LIVE   SCHOOL   SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 


BY  LAWTON   B.   EVANS. 


ONE  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the 
work  of  a  school  superintendent  is 
to  keep  things  moving,  the  people  inter- 
ested, and  the  teachers  inspired.  As  soon 
as  the  superintendent  gets  tired  every- 
body stops  work.  The  community,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  generally  move  at  his  pace. 
He  sets  the  step,  he  beats  the  time,  he 
is  the  standard-bearer.  As  the  superin- 
tendent so  are  the  schools.  All  sorts  of 
things  can  be  done  to  keep  from  getting 
old  and  "  going  stale  "  as  they  say  in  foot- 
ball circles.  A  number  of  postal  cards 
sent  to  the  best  people  in  the  commu- 
nity bring  to  the  office  a  quantity  of  mag- 
azines, illustrated  papers,  and  discarded 
story  books,  which  the  county  teachers 
can  get  by  calling  for  them,  and  which 
the  country  child  is  eager  to  see  and 
read.  Having  learned  to  read  he  wants 
something  to  read.  A  twenty-five  dollar 
magic  lantern  has  delighted  many  a 
village  people  and  brought  many  a  five 
dollar  library  to  a  hungry  school.  A 
word  to  the  county  authorities  has  en- 
gaged the  country  road  force  to  clear  up 
school  grounds,  plant  trees,  grade  the 
yards,  lay  out  croquet  and  tennis  courts, 
all  without  cost  to  the  school.  In  fact 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  alive,  to  be 
worth  the  money,  to  really  care  to  think 
about  the  business,  and  to  sit  up  nights 
planning  for  the  next  day.  It  requires 
energy  to  do  it  and  thereby  hangs  the 
difference  between  a  superintendent  that 
is  worth  while  and  one  that  merely  holds 
ofiice. 
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HASTY  JUDGMENTS. 


A  YOUNG  professional  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  who  passed  each  morning 
on  his  way  to  Dusiness  throuj^h  a  certain 
residential  street,  possessed  to  a  marked 
degree  the  faculty  of  exciting  the  animosity 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  people  did  not 
know  him  or  his  business,  but  his  jaunty  air 
of  self-satisfaction,  the  perfectly  patent 
self-conceit  which  irradiated  from  his  every 
motion,  the  peculiar  little  twist  and  quirk 
at  the  end  of  his  mustaches,  the  evident 
contempt  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
whole  inhabited  universe,  created  irresisti- 
bly in  the  normal  man  a  desire  to  molest 
him. 

The  opinion  of  the  neisrhborhoor  con- 
cerning that  younc:  man,  who  suggested 
the  "popinjay"  that  caused  Hotspur's  ire 
to  break  bounds  on  the  field  of  battle,  was 
settled  and  fixed,  and  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  been  changed  but  for  a 
mere  chance.  There  was  a  terrible  acci- 
dent in  one  of  the  houses  near  which  the 
man  passed,  and  he  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing the  house  as  the  accident  occurred. 
He  rushed  to  the  scene  among  the  first, 
made  desperate  efforts  to  aid,  and  when  the 
iniured  had  been  taken  to  a  place  of  safety 
he  set  about  the  dressing  of  their  wounds. 

He  proceeded  in  a  thoroughly  workman- 
like manner,  showing  himself  a  highly 
skilled  surgeon  and  physician.  The  mere 
pose  and  affectation,  which  were  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  of  the  surgeon  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  ignorant  of  the  man,  were 
cast  aside,  and  the  man  himself  was  seen  to 
be  the  surgeon  of  nerve,  force,  decision  and 
exceptional  attainments — humane  and  con- 
scientious. 

The  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  was 
instantly  reversed.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  is  nearly  always  reversed  when  the 
heart  of  things  appears  stripped  of  the 
externals.  One  of  the  most  engaging 
essays  on  the  folly  of  rash  judgments  is 
that  by  Charles  Lamb,  entitled  "Christ's 
Hospital;  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago." 
And  no  comment  on  the  subject  is  more 
just  or  more  acute  than  that  by  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne: 

"  No  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn 
another,  because  indeed  no  man  truly 
knows  another.  This  I  perceive  in  myself, 
for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world ;  those 
that  know  me  but  superficially  think  less 
of  me  than  I  do  of  myself;  those  of  my 
near  acquaintance  think  more;  God,  who 
truly  knows  me,  beholds  the  substance  of 
things  without  the  helps  of  accidents,  and 
the  forms  of  thines." 

The  world  is  prone  fr  judge  by  first 
impressions  and  from  appearances,  and  the 


world  is  proverbially  unjust.  Common 
judgments  are  formed  without  taking  into- 
account  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
person's  individual  capacity,  his  moral  re- 
sponsibility, his  power  to  resist  temptation, 
the  environment  of  his  early  life,  his  mental 
force.  Every  physician  and  every  judge 
knows  that  our  whole  life  is  a  rough-and- 
ready  system,  and  that  we  are  dealing  in 
"  brutal  approximations." 

"Responsibility  is  measured,  not  by  the 
amount  of  injury  resulting  from  wrong  ac; 
tion,  but  by  the  distinctness  with  which 
conscience  has  the  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong." 

That  is  a  positively  just  and  righteous 
statement  of  the  case  for  moral  responsi- 
bility. Intelligent  physicians  in  handling; 
cases  of  alcoholism  have  the  truths  of  im- 
paired moral  responsibility  borne  in  upon 
them  with  terrible  directness.  One  man 
cares  nothing  for  liquor,  and  conceives  the 
utmost  contempt  for  the  slave  to  drink  who 
will  not  bridle  his  appetite  for  the  poison 
which  drags  his  family  down  into  the  gut- 
ter with  him ;  but  the  wise  physician  knows 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  reason  the 
victim  will  not  curb  his  desire  is  that  he 
cannot;  he  has  not  the  will.  The  explana- 
tion of  his  case  must  be  sought  in  parents 
of  feeble  or  diseased  body  or  mind;  in  a 
line  of  ancestry  that  has  been  given  to 
drink  or  that  has  impaired  by  some  other 
excesses  the  stamina  of  the  descendant.  In 
many  cases  the  environment  of  the  child  in 
early  years  has  been  such  as  to  result  in  a 
weak  product  whose  physical  structure  pre- 
disposes him  to  excesses  and  cravings, 
whose  lack  of  training  in  self-control  leaves 
him  a  ready  prey  to  strong  desires. 

These  facts  are  terrible  truths  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  Often  an  experienced 
judge  or  a  skilled  physician  can  tell  at  one 
glance  a  good  deal  of  the  family  history  of 
the  defendant  or  of  the  patient.  It  is  seen 
at  a  glance  that  a  human  weed  has  been 
produced,  and  this  weed  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  human  judgments  as  the 
cleanly,  vigorous,  educated,  strong,  trained 
man  who  sins  ae^ainst  the  light. 

The  unequal  moral  responsibilitv  of  dif- 
ferent men  has  led  to  manv  dangerous  sug- 
•^''stions.  People  of  sensitive  natures, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  equity  in  judging  people  of  feeble  wills 
with  severity  in  courts,  have  talked  of  the 
"  higher  law  "  in  dealing  with  these  cases ; 
but  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  no 
way  of  applying  the  "  higher  law  "  in  this 
world  inhabited  by  mundane  creatures. 
The  processes  of  that  tribunal  do  not  run, 
and  no  man  and  no  set  of  men,  and  not  all 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  world,  ever 
could  determine  the  moral  responsibility  of 
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any  individual.  No  man  in  the  world  can 
estimate  what  is  in  another's  mind,  or  what 
is  the  stren^h  of  his  will  in  proDortion  to 
the  temptation,  or  what  part  is  played  in 
heredity  or  environment  in  fixinj;  a  man's 
physical  or  moral  stamina.  These  are  all 
hidden  thin^rs. 

It  is  true  that  a  murderous  burg^lar  may 
have  been  brought  up  in  vice  and  squalor; 
that  his  parents  were  vicious  and  weak, 
and  that  his  desires  were  strong  and  his 
will  weak;  but  if  burglars  and  oSier  male- 
factors were  freed  or  leniently  dealt  with 
life  would  not  be  safe.  The  application 
of  the  law  to  the  affairs  of  life  is  no  doubt 
a  series  of  rough  and  faulty  approxima- 
tions, but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  We 
must  acc^t  it,  but  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  a  broad  and  tolerant  atti- 
tude in  estimating  the  moral  responsibility 
of  individuals  in  every  aspect  of  life,  and 
there  is  tremendous  opportunity  and  duty 
for  very  human  being  to  do  something — 
only  a  little  thing — ^toward  the  removal  of 
the  evils  which  drag  people  down,  impair 
their  wills  and  steep  them  from  early  years 
in  vice  and  ignorance.  If  civilization  means 
anything  to  thoughtful  men  in  these  days, 
it  must  mean  that  every  one  is  to  a  certain 
extent  his  brother's  keeper. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

EPITAPHS  ON  SOME  FACES. 


MANY  people  are  walking  tombstones. 
Written  on  face  and  form  is  the 
visible  epitaph  of  a  grace  or  a  goodness 
which  died  and  was  buried  in  their  lives. 
In  the  hard  lines  of  a  face  one  reads: 
"Here  generosity  departed  years  ago." 
Another  countenance  with  its  sensual 
heaviness  tells  so  that  all  may  see:  **  Purity 
came  to  an  untimely  death  in  me."  A 
woman's  face,  in  the  look  of  pettishness  or 
bad  temper  fixed  there,  announces:  "All 
pleasantness  departed  tliis  life  when  the 
first  burdens  and  discouragements  began 
to  come." 

Indeed,  it  were  possible^,  if  one  chose  so 
to  do,  to  go  through  a  city  street  as  old- 
fashioned  folks  used  to  visit  cemeteries, 
and  spend  our  time  reading  the  epitaphs 
written  in  the  tombstone  faces  we  pass 
there.  Life  was  meant  for  life.  Men  must 
fi^ht  against  making  spiritual  graveyards 
of  themselves.  The  old  command,  "  There- 
fore choose  life,"  we  must  apply  not  only 
to  the  heavenly  life  of  a  resurrection  day, 
hut  so  as  to  urge  men  away  from  the  death 
and  burial  of  &eir  souls  in  their  bodies. 

We  must  be  guided  by  it  so  that  our  lives 
may  not  become  cemeteries  of  dead  hopes, 
dead  gifts  and  dead  graces.  Rather  in  the 
words  of  the  patriarchal  benediction,  may 


our  lives  become  as  "  a  fruitful  field  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

Hear  the  Word  which  says:  "I  came 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it 
abundantly."--%S'i««da:y  School  Times. 


A  SERMON  WITHOUT  A  TEXT. 


BY  LOUISA   M.   ALCOTT. 


WHILE  at  a  station  recently  I  hac? 
a  little  sermon  preached  in  the  way 
I  like,  and  111  report  it  for  your  benefit, 
because  it  taught  me  one  of  the  lessons 
which  we  all  should  learn,  and  taught  it  in 
such  a  natural,  simple  vray  that  no  one 
could  forget  it 

It  was  a  bleak,  cold  day.  The  train  was 
late;  the  ladies'  room  dark  and  smoW,  and 
the  dozen  women,  old  and  voung,  who  sat 
waiting  impatiently,  all  looked  cross,  low- 
spirited,  or  stupid.  I  felt  all  three,  and 
thought,  as  I  looked  around,  that  my  fel- 
low-beings were  a  very  unamiable,  unin- 
teresting set. 

Just  then  a  forlorn  old  woman,  shaking 
with  palsy,  came  in  with  a  basket  of  wares 
for  sale,  and  went  about  mutely  offering 
them  to  the  sitters.  Nobody  bought  any- 
thing, and  the  poor  old  soul  stood  olinking 
at  the  door  a  minute,  as  if  reluctant  to  go 
out  into  the  storm  again. 

She  turned  presently  and  poked  about 
the  room  as  if  trying  to  find  something; 
and  then  a  pale  lady  in  black,  who  lay  as  if 
asleep  on  a  sofa,  opened  her  eyes,  saw  the 
old  woman,  and  instantly  asked  in  a  kind 
tone,  "Have  you  lost  anything,  ma'am?" 
"No,  dear.  I'm  looking  for  the  heatin' 
place  to  have  a  warm  fore  I  goes  out 
again.  My  eyes  is  poor,  and  I  don't  seem 
to  find  the  furnace  nowheres." 

"  Here  it  is;"  and  the  lady  led  her  to  the 
steam  radiator,  placed  a  chair,  and  showed 
her  how  to  warm  her  feet 

"Well,  now,  is  not  that  nice?"  said  the 
old  woman,  spreading  her  ragged  mitten  to 
dry.  "Thank  you,  dear;  this  is  comfort- 
able, isn't  it?  I'm  mos'  froze  to-day.  bein' 
lame  and  wimbly,  and  not  selling  much 
makes  me  kind  of  down-hearted." 

The  lady  smiled,  went  to  the  counter, 
bought  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  sort  of  food, 
carried  it  herself  to  the  old  woman,  and 
said  as  respectfully  and  kindly  as  if  the 
poor  woman  had  been  dressed  in  silk  and 
fur,  "Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea? 
It's  very  comforting  such  a  day  as  this." 

"Sakes  alive!  do  they  give  tea  in  this 
depot?"  cried  the  old  lady  in  a  tone  of 
innocent  surprise  that  made  a  smile  go 
around  the  room,  touching  the  gloomiest 
face  like  a  stream  of  sunshine.      "Well, 
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now,  this  is  jest  lovely,"  said  the  old  lady, 
sipping  away  with  a  relish.  "This  does 
warm  my  heart." 

Whilst  she  refreshed  herself,  telling  her 
story  meanwhile,  the  lady  looked  over  tiie 
poor  little  wares  in  the  basket,  bought  soap 
and  pins,  shoestrings  and  tape,  and  cheered 
the  old  soul  by  paying  well  for  them. 

As  I  watched  her  doing  this,  I  thought 
what  a  sweet  face  she  had,  though  I'd  con- 
sidered her  rather  plain  before.  I  felt 
dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  had 
grimly  shaken  my  head  when  the  basket 
was  offered  to  me;  and  as  I  saw  the  look 


of  interest,  sympathy  and  kindness  come 
into  the  dismal  faces  all  around  me,  I  did 
wish  that  I  had  been  the  magician  to  call 
it  out. 

It  was  only  a  kind  word  and  a  friendly 
act,  but  somehow  it  brightened  that  dingy 
room  wonderfully.  It  changed  the  faces 
of  a  dozen  women,  and  I  think  it  touched  a 
dozen  hearts,  for  I  saw  many  eyes  follow 
the  plain,  pale  lady  with  sudden  respect; 
and  when  the  old  lady  got  up  to  go,  sev- 
eral persons  beckoned  to  her  and  bought 
somethinp^,  as  if  they  wanted  to  repair  their 
first  negligence. 


Editorial  Department. 
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IN  the  way  of  State  buildings  at  the  coming 
Jamestown  Exposition  many  historical 
structures  of  the  colonial  period  will  be 
presented.  In  point  of  interest  and  im- 
portance Pennsylvania  will  be  in  the  lead 
with  a  reproduction  of  Independence  Hall, 
only  one  fourth  less  in  size  than  the  build- 
ing as  it  stands  in  Philadelphia.  Virginia 
will  construct  a  typical  colonial  mansion; 
Manrland  will  have  for  its  model  the  home 
of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration,  and  one  of  the  rooms  is  to 
be  fashioned  after  the  chamber  in  the  old 
State  House  at  Annapolis,  made  of  peculiar 
historical  interest  by  Washington;  Con- 
necticut will  reproduce  the  old  Talma^e 
home,  the  first  colonial  mansion  erected  in 
that  State;  Massachusetts  will  build  on  the 
model  of  its  first  State  House  in  which  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted;  Rhode  Island  will  also  reproduce 
its  first  capitol  building.  The  Georgia 
State  building  will  be  copied  after  Bullock 
Hall,  the  birthplace  of  President  Roose- 
velt's mother,  at  Roswell,  and  Ohio  will 
reproduce  the  first  stone  house  erected  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  which  was 
for  some  years  the  executive  mansion  of 
the  State.  All  around  the  exposition,  evi- 
dently, the  most  conspicuous  structures  will 
be  reminders  of  the  colonial  times,  and 
they  fit  well  into  the  scheme  of  the  under- 
taking.   

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  County  Superintendence  of 
the  State  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Harrisburg  high  school 
February   12th  and   13th.     After  the  ad- 


dress of  the  president,  Supt.  Alvin  Rupp, 
at  2  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  Supt 
Frank  H.  Jarvis  will  discuss  "Teaching 
as  a  Profession,"  followed  by  Supt.  Bevan 
on  the  same  topic.  Supt.  J.  A.  Wright  will 
present  a  paper  on  "Closer  Supervision 
of  County  Schools,"  followed  by  Supt 
Steams.  At  7:30  p.  m.,  after  music  by 
the  high  school,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  will 
address  the  department  on  "Child  Labor 
and  the  Public  School,"  followed  by  Supt 
Samuel  Hamilton  on  "  Our  American  Pub- 
lic School  System."  The  first  paper  on 
Wednesday  morning, "  School  Revenues,  or 
the  Tax  Problem,"  by  Supt.  B.  S.  Boyle, 
with  discussion  of  same  opened  by  Supt 
Fetzer.  This  will  be  followed  by  Supt.  W. 
W.  Evans  in  answer  to  the  question  *^  Shall 
We  have  a  State  Course  of  Study?"  The 
discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by 
Supts.  Milnor  and  Kilg^ore.  At  2  p.  m. 
Supt  J.  W.  Sweeney  will  show  "How  to 
Make  the  County  Superintendency  More 
Efficient,"  followed  by  Supt  Landis.  Supt 
H.  S.  Putnam  will  present  the  last  paper  of 
the  session,  "To  What  Extent  shoiud  the 
State  Support  and  Control  the  Schools?*' 
Supt  Smith,  of  Delaware,  will  open  the 
discussion.  The  papers  are  limited  to 
twenty  minutes  and  those  opening  discus- 
sions to  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  afford  time 
for  more  general  discussion. 

The  officers  of  the  department  are  Supts. 
Alvin  Rupp,  president;  W.  R.  Longstreet» 
secretary;  and  J.  W.  Snoke,  treasurer. 
Supts.  t.  C.  Taylor,  J.  Milton  Roth  and 
Ira  N.  McCloskey  are  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Coimty  Superintendents  will  be  very  largely 
represented  at  this  meeting. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  College, 
says :  "  If  I  had  the  power,  I  think  I  would 
make  a  law — and  enforce  it,  too— that  every 
child  bom  in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants 
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or  more  should  have  at  least  one  grand- 
parent living  on  a  farm  in  the  country;  and 
I  would  have  that  child  stay  with  that 
grandparent  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year  of  its  youth." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Jewish  societies 
in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  made 
an  address  on  "Personality  in  Teaching." 
He  said  in  part : 

"'The  whole  world  depends  on  the 
breath  of  the  school  children/  said  our 
sages.  But  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
child  depend  upon  the  teacher.  In  its  most 
intense  application  this  truth  refers  to  the 
teacher  not  of  manual  training,  technical 
skill  or  intellectual  culture,  but  to  the 
teacher  of  religion.  The  functions  of  all 
teachers  are  identical  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge  and  often 
fuse  in  the  sphere  of  moral  training.  There 
is,  however,  a  strong  line  of  differentiation 
between  secular  and  religious  schools  which 
is  emphasized  by  the  American  principle  of 
absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
viz.,  the  fact  that  in  the  public  schools  all 
reference  to  matters  of  religious  belief  and 
all  forms  of  religious  practice  must  be 
ri^dl^  excluded  in  deference  to  the  great 
pnnciple  of  religious  freedom,  for  which 
we  stand.  The  distinct  province  of  the 
schools  of  morals  and  religion  is  thereby 
plainly  marked  out  It  is  the  function  of 
a  religious  school  to  apply  what  the  secular 
schools  may  not,  must  not  touch,  and  that 
is  the  authority  which  makes  morality  man- 
datory. Whether  it  be  merely  the  doctrine 
of  utility,  a  system  of  transcendental  phi- 
losophy or  a  divine  revelation,  however 
broadly  interpreted,  some  definite  and  bind- 
ing authority  as  the  source  of  obligation 
must  be  carried  home  with  conviction  to 
the  pupil ;  the  solemn  sanctities  which  seize 
upon  the  soul  must  be  effectively  utilized 
if  we  would  create  pure,  reverent,  right- 
eous, self-sacrificing  character.  "How 
shall  the  teacher  in  a  religious  school  meet 
and  fulfil  this  grave  responsibility?  The 
ready  reply  is.  By  teaching  the  Bible,  the 
world's  greatest  text-book  of  morals  and 
religion.'^ 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  be  held  at  Los 
Angeles  in  California.  A  "  record  "  meet- 
ing would  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco 
last  year  but  for  the  awful  disaster  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  fire.  Even  when  the 
great  dty  lay  in  ruins  it  was  thought  the 
Association  might  still  hold  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  convening  either  in  Portland  or  Los 
Angeles.    But  in  the  general  disarrange- 


ment of  well-devised  plans,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  let  the  year  1906  go  by  without 
its  annual  session. 

As  the  Association  was  organized  in 
1857  in  Philadelphia  it  was  supposed  that 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
would  be  held  in  that  city.  The  eastern 
railroads  have  prevented  that  by  refusing 
to  grant  the  necessary  extension  of  time 
upon  the  excursion  tickets.  This  was  not 
finally  decided  until  January  24th,  hence 
the  delay  in  announcing  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. 

While  negotiations  were  going  on  the 
authorities  received  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  hold 
the  Anniversary  Convention  in  that  city> 
in  case  that  satisfactory  rates  could  not 
be  secured  for  Philadelphia.  This  invita- 
tion was  unanimously  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  Fresno  and  of  the  Southern 
California  Teachers'  Association  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  both  during  the  recent  holi- 
days. It  was  accompanied  by  a  guaranty 
of  5,000  advance  members  from  the  State 
of  California,  and  assurances  of  5,000  more 
from  the  other  Pacific  coast  states  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states.  The  California 
terminal  lines  of  the  Trans-continental  Pas- 
senger Association,  viz.,  the  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  accompanied  this  in- 
vitation with  a  guaranty  of  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  the  N.  E.  A. 
membership  fee  of  two  dollars,  from  Chi- 
cago westward,  the  membership  fee  to  be 
collected  in  the  usual  way,  with  all  other 
arrangements  as  precisely  agreed  upon  for 
the  San  Francisco  convention  last  July.  It 
is  believed  that  all  officers  and  members  of 
the  Association  will  approve  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  Committee  in  their  disap- 
pointment in  not  being  able  to  make  satis- 
factory railroad  arrangements  for  holding 
the  Anniversary  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Supt. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  anniversary  meeting  next 
July.  It  is  also  proper  to  acknowledge 
the  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Supt. 
Brumbaugh  through  the  local  lines  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  railroad  rates  and  ticket 
conditions. 

There  will  be  a  great  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles.  It  will  be  the  opportunity  of 
their  lives  for  many  people,  teachers  and 
others,  to  cross  the  continent  and  visit  the 
wonderland  of  the  West  and  especially  of 
Southern  California. 
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NEARLY  TWO  MILLIONS. 


NEARLY  two  million  children  in  the 
United  States  are  breadwinners.  The 
full  extent  to  which  child  labor  is  em- 
ployed in  this  country  is  set  forth  in  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. The  statistics  presented  arc  for 
1906,  and  relate  to  the  employment  of 
children  as  breadwinners,  of  whom  1,750,- 
000,  in  round  numbers,  between  the  ages 
of  10  to  15,  were  so  employed.  By  far 
the  most  important  occupation  for  chil- 
dren is  that  of  agriculture,  the  number  of 
children  10  to  15  years  old  so  employed 
being  1,054,446.  Next  in  importance  comes 
domestic  service,  or  the  occupations  of 
servants  and  waiters  or  waitresses,  in 
which  138,065  children  were  employed, 
most  of  them  beine  girls.  About  one  third 
of  the  children  employed  in  gainful  occu- 
pations were  15  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  one  half  were  14  or  15  years  old. 
The  number  under  14  was  790,623,  or  45.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Of  the  total  number  of  child  bread- 
winners 10  to  15  years  of  age  72.2  per 
cent,  were  boys  and  27.8  per  cent,  girls. 
The  percentage  of  breadwinners  among 
negro  children  is  much  higher  than  among 
white  children.  The  cotton  mills  furnish 
employment  to  children  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  manufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical industry.  In  1900  the  number  of  cot- 
ton mill  operatives  10  to  15  years  of  age 
was  44,427.  Of  the  71,622  messengers 
and  errand  and  office  boys  in  the  United 
States,  62  per  cent,  were  district  and  tele- 
graph messengers  and  errand  boys,  23.3 
per  cent,  were  office  boys  and  14.7  per 
cent,  were  bundle  and  cash  boys  or  girls. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  children  employed  in 
such  service  are  boys. 

The  occupation  of  the  textile  worker, 
or  the  needle  trades,  furnish  employment 
to  35,070  children  between  10  and  15  years 
of  age,  of  whom  5,136  were  boys  and  29,934 
were  girls.  The  total  number  of  children 
10  to  15  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  to- 
bacco and  cigar  factories  was  11,462.  Of 
the  49,998  glass  workers  reported  in  1900, 
5,365,  or  10.7  per  cent.,  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old. 

Of  the  23,657  children  for  whom  statis- 
tics were  specially  compiled,  17,956,  or  75.9 
per  cent.,  were  living  in  homes  with  their 
parents;  3,380,  representing  14.3  per  cent, 
or  approximately  one  seventh  of  the  to- 
tal, were  living  with  widowed  mothers, 
and  578,  or  2.4  per  cent.,  with  mothers 
who  were  living  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands. The  number  of  children  that  were 
either  fatherless  or  were  not  living  with 


fathers  was  4,943,  representing  about  one 
fifth  of  the  total  number. 

The  percentage  of  school  children  in 
the  total  population  five  to  nine  years  of 
age,  enumerated  in  the  United  States,  was 
53-3»  which  is  only  a  little  higher  than  the 
percentage  (50.6)  shown  for  the  selected 
families  included  in  this  study.  Of  the 
number  of  children  10  to  14  years  of  age 
in  these  families  only  31.9  per  cent  were 
at  school,  while  the  corresponding  percen- 
tage for  the  total  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  the  United  States  was  79.8. 
In  the  families  with  child  breadwinners, 
schooling  rarely  extends  beyond  the  age 
of  13.  Of  the  children  14  years  of  age, 
97.4  per  cent  were  employed  and  only  1.6 
per  cent  were  at  school. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  10  to 
14  years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  7.1 
per  cent  were  illiterate,  as  compared  with 
18.8  per  cent  for  the  child  breadwinners 
of  the  same  age,  included  in  this  tabula- 
tion. For  the  messengers  and  errand  and 
office  boys  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  com- 
paratively small.  By  far  the  greatest  degree 
of  illiteracy  is  that  shown  for  the  children 
in  cotton  mills.  In  the  South  almost  one 
half  of  the  cotton  mill  operatives  10  to  14 
years  of  aee  are  illiterate  and  about  one 
fourth  of  those  15  to  20  years  old.  The 
children  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the 
North  include  large  numbers  of  foreign 
born  children,  many  of  whom  may  have 
come  to  this  country  after  they  had  passed 
the  age  at  which  children  usually  learn  to 
read  and  had  reached  the  age  at  which 
school  attendance  was  no  longer  required 
by  the  laws  in  force  in  the  locality  which 
they  settled.  In  such  cases  their  illiteracy 
is  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  living. 

Two  thirds  of  the  children  are  at  labor 
on  the  farm,  acquiring  the  habit  of  indus- 
try at  the  same  time  that  they  are  leamins^ 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  upon  which 
all  other  art  depends.  But  they  should  be 
given  their  full  chance  at  proper  school 
training,  which  leads  so  often  from  the 
farm  to  the  high  places  of  honor,  respon- 
sibility and  successful  achievement  in  the 
wider  field  of  the  state.  The  remaining 
third  of  the  large  number  of  children  em- 
ployed are  in  the  factories,  the  stores,  the 
mines,  the  sweatshops,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  children  are  hurt  by  too  much 
schooling,  falling  into  the  fatal  habits  of 
idleness,  irresponsibility,  and  dependence; 
others  lose  the  best  of  life's  possibilities 
from  lack  of  early  school  opportunities 
under  good  teachers.  The  first  should  be 
helped  by  being  put  to  physical  labor;  the 
second  by  giving  to  them  their  rightful 
privilege  of  life  in  contact  with  books  and 
well-directed  school  work. 
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TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


THIS  is  practically  a  Hi^  School  num- 
ber of  The  Journal.    All  the  papers 
read  at  the  interestini^:  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Department  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Williamsport  during  the  week 
of  the   Christmas   holidays,   are  given  in 
full,  mth  the  proceedings  in  part,  so  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of 
high   schools   as   high   school   work   may 
know  what  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
are  thinking  and  doing.    At  the  same  date, 
December  27th,  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Hon.  Andrew   S.  Draper,   State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  made  an  address  be- 
fore the  twenty-second  annual  conference 
of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals,  on 
"The  Teachmg  in  the  High  Schools."    It 
is  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  papers  read, 
and  we   give  it  place  in  this  connection, 
though  the  system  of  schools  and  method 
of  uniform  examinations  differ  much  from 
our  own.    Dr.  Draper  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most school  men  of  the  country  and  his 
views    are   always   those   of   a   "man   of 
affairs,"  and  worthy  of  attention.      He  says : 
The  excellence  of  the  entire  State  system 
of  education  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
the   excellence   of   the    academic    schools. 
If  they   were  to  be  taken  by  themselves 
alone,  the  academic  schools  would  not  be 
as  important   as   the   elementary   schools. 
Of  one  hundred  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  about  six  go  to  the  high  schools 
and  one  of  the  six  goes  to  college.    But  the 
academic  schools  are  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  school  system.    They 
supply    by    far    the    greater    part   of    the 
teachers  to,  and  exert  a  decisive  influence 
upon   the    instruction    in,   the   elementary 
schools.     They  are  the  goal  of  any  intel- 
lectual ambition  which  germinates  among 
the  children    of    the    elementary    schools. 
Every  system  of  schools  needs  a  system 
above  it  to  lift  it  up.    Happily,  the  secon- 
dary schools  have  come  not  only  to  supple- 
ment the  primary  schools  but  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  common  school  system. 
But  apart   from  the  elementary   school 
system,  they  are  cniving  a  reasonably  lib- 
eral education,  a  training  in  both  efficiency 
amd  culture,  to  a  steadily  increasing  num- 
ber of  young  men  and  women  who  do  not 
jro  to  college.    They  are  enlarging  the  op- 
portunity of  the  masses  and  increasing  the 
power  of  the  thousands.    Without  any  ref- 
erence to  their  work  in  preparing  stuaents 
for  college,   they   are  quickening  the   en- 
ergy and  addine  to  the  culture  of  our  so- 
cial,  industrial,    commercial,    professional, 
and  civic  life. 

If  the  elementarv  schools  are  dependent 
upon  them  the  colleges  and  universities 
most  certainly  are.    Unless  the  colleges  ar- 


ticulate with  the  high  schools  their  work 
limps.  Students  who  go  to  college  with 
inadequate  or  irregular  preparation  must 
have  unusual  intellectual  resources  or  their 
hopes  will  be  dashed  to  the  ground  and 
their  intellectual  lives  wrecked.  Schools 
which  accept  the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing for  college  are  morally  bound  to  do  it 
completely. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even 
teachers  realize  how  thoroughly  our  sec- 
ondary schools  are  the  expression  of  our 
free  and  forceful  democracy  in  education. 
They  are  our  best  assurance  of  real  oppor- 
tunity to  the  masses.  All  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  have  systems  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  some  of  them  attend 
to  vital  things  in  elementary  education 
more  completely  and  uniformly  than  we 
do.  AH  of  them  have  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  technical  and  professional 
schools.  But  none  of  them  has  a  universal 
system  of  schools  connecting  the  elemen- 
tary schools  with  the  colleges,  for  none  of 
them  tries  to  make  it  easv  for  any  child 
of  the  masses  to  go  to  college  if  he,  or 
particularlv  if  she  will.  The  American 
high  school  is  distinctly  an  American  crea- 
tion. It  did  not  grow  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  colleges;  it  came  from  below,  not 
above;  it  is  not  the  product  of  any  exclu- 
siveness.  It  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
our  intellectual  progress;  it  is  the  pet  in- 
strument of  the  masses ;  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  universal  and,  next  to  the  free 
State  University,  it  is  the  noblest  expres- 
sion that  we  have  of  our  fundamental  po- 
litical gospel  that  all  men  are  created  with 
equality  of  natural  rights. 

Then  we  may  well  make  it  just  as  strong 
as  we  can.  In  view  of  the  aid  which  the 
State  of  New  York  gives  to  it,  her  officers 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  make  these  schools  as  uniformly 
efficient  as  may  be.  Much  study  has  in 
the  last  two  years  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  study  has  developed  several 
rather  important  surprises.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  that,  judged  by  results,  and  by 
the  only  test  we  have — a  test  which  is 
equally  just  to  all, — ^the  high  schools  which 
show  the  best  results  are  not  in  the  cities 
but  in  the  larger  villages,  and  that  the 
high  schools  in  the  smaller  villages — often 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  elementary 
schools — ^average  as  much  good  work  in 
proportion  to  students  as  those  in  the 
cities. 

We  have  separated  all  of  the  answer 
papers  received  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  academic  examinations  during 
the  last  school  year  into  three  classes,  (i) 
those  coming  from  the  cities,  (2)  those 
coming  from  villages  of  5,000  or  more  in- 
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habitants,  (3)  those  from  the  smaller  vil- 
lages. The  figures  show  in  each  of  these 
classes,  (a)  the  whole  number  of  answer 
papers  written,  (b)  the  number  given  the 
passing  mark  entitling  them  to  acceptance 
by  the  Department,  (c)  the  percentage  of 
papers  accepted,  and  (d)  the  percentage 
of  honor  papers  (papers  rated  at  90  or 
above)  to  accepted  papers:  Answer  pa- 
pers written  in  cities,  84,772;  in  villages 
of  5,000  or  more,  23,751;  in  smaller  villages, 
161,073.  Answer  papers  accepted  in  cities, 
56,741;  in  villages  of  5,000  or  more,  16,629; 
m  smaller  villages,  107,044.  Percentage  of 
accepted  to  written  papers,  in  cities,  66.93; 
in  villages  of  5,000  or  more,  70.01;  in 
smaller  villages,  6iS45.  Percentage  of  honor 
papers  to  accepted  papers,  in  cities,  17.47; 
in  villages  of  5,000  or  more,  15.25;  in 
smaller  villages,  ii.oi. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  all  the  answer  papers  received 
were  written  in  the  smaller  villages,  though 
the  percentage  from  the  cities  is  likely  to 
be  larger  hereafter,  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  must  use  the  ex- 
aminations if  they  expect  to  share  in  the 
academic  funds.  The  cities  have  been  dis- 
posed to  aver  that  academic  examinations 
within  the  reach  of  the  small  schools  are 
ck^ading  to  the  standards  of  teaching  and 
scholarship  which  prevail  in  the  cities. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  conten- 
tion. The  villages  have  been  disposed  to 
claim  that  the  Department  syllabus  and 
the  examinations  have  been  suited  to  the 
highly  organized  and  classified  schools  in 
the  cities.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in 
that,  either.  The  fact  is  that  learning  may 
thrive  either  in  a  great  city  or  in  a  coun- 
try village,  either  in  a  large  class  or  a 
little  one,  either  in  a  fine  house  or  a  plain 
one,  if  thore  are  spirit  and  purpose,  and 
the  needed  books  and  appliances,  and  above 
all  if  there  is  a  real  teacher  there. 

Of  the  561  academic  schools  in  villages 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  297,  or  more 
than  half,  excelled  the  State  average  in  ac- 
cepted papers  or  in  honor  papers  in  the 
June,  1906,  examination.  The  State  aver- 
age was  65.9.  There  were  154  of  these 
schools  with  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  or 
more;  96  with  an  average  of  75  per  cent, 
or  more;  42  with  an  average  of  80  per 
cent,  or  more,  and  15  with  an  average  of 
85  per  cent,  or  more. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  all  of  the 
factors  in  the  case.  The  tributary  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  physical  life  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  the  students,  the  ab- 
sence of  distracting  amusements,  work  with 
individual  students,  and  the  earnestness 
that  is  commonly  associated  with  life  near 
^e  soil,  are  all  involved  in  the  problem. 


Books,  apparatus  and  laboratories  consti- 
tute a  very  important  factor.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  for  saying  that  the  equip- 
ment in  books  and  apparatus  of  our  New 
York  high  schools  and  academies  is,  by 
reason  of  the  excellent  policy  of  the  State 
followed  for  a  long  time,  uniformly  much 
stronger  than  that  of  any  other  general 
system  of  secondary  schools  in  the  world. 
The  policy  in  this  direction  has  been  so 
liberal  as  to  raise  doubts  about  all  tiiiat  has 
been  bought  being  capable  of  advantageous 
use.  Then  we  come,  as  we  always  do,  to 
the  decisive  factor  in  the  problem — that 
is  the  teaching. 

The  carefully  developed  facts  do  not 
warrant  any  severe  or  general  cnticism 
upon  the  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools. 
Indeed,  I  am  happier  than  you  may  sup- 
pose in  coming  to  the  very  definite  conclu- 
sion that  the  teachers  in  those  schools  are 
entitled  to  the  very  warmest  commenda- 
tion. Though  but  a  minority  of  them  have 
had  the  preparation  which  we  must  here- 
after demand,  they  have  in  general  made 
the  most  of  themselves  and  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities creditably.  The  schools  have 
multiplied  rapidly.  The  demand  for  com- 
pletely prepared  teachers  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  Strong  men  principals  arc  scarce.  * 
The  industrial  activity  is  affecting  the  sup- 
ply of  teachers  for  all  schools  and  particu- 
larly for  the  higher  positions  where  the 
compensation  is  not  commensurate  widi 
the  higher  requirements  and  responsibil- 
ities. 

We  need  men  who  are  college-trained  at 
the  head  of  all  these  academic  schools. 
How  can  a  school  which  prepares  for  col- 
lege do  its  work  without  a  college  man  at 
its  head?  How  can  any  school  in  such  a 
system  of  schools  expect  to  be  as  good  as 
others  in  the  system  without  a  college  man 
at  its  head?  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
there  are  not  an  endless  number  of  men 
who  have  never  been  to  college  who  know 
more  of  things  very  desirable  to  know 
than  very  many  who  have  been  to  college 
can  ever  hope  to  know,  but  the  headship 
of  an  academic  school  is  a  place  which  de- 
mands a  man  with  the  experience,  the  dis- 
cipline, and  the  ideals  of  the  man  who  has 
been  trained  in  college.  I  am  inclined  for 
this  purpose  to  include  the  holders  of  New 
York  State  certificates  with  college  men, 
for  I  know  that  that  certificate  stands  for 
the  serious  student  and  the  forceful  char- 
acter, and  for  very  considerable  experience 
in  teaching. 

I  said  college-trained  men.  It  was  not 
an  inadvertence.  The  place  needs  a  man. 
Its  conspicuity  in  the  community,  its  rela- 
tions to  the  educational  activities  of  the 
State,  the  masculine  qualities  desirable  in 
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its  administration,  the  needs  of  the  boys 
in  the  schoob.  all  call  for  a  man.  There 
will  be  women  enouj^^h  in  the  faculty  in 
any  event  to  supply  Uie  feminine  qualities 
wluch  are  desirable  in  the  mana^[ement  of 
the  school.  This  is  not  said  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  women  are  not  needed 
more  than  men  in  many  places  in  the 
schools.  Nor  does  it  controvert  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  strong  and  good  woman  is 
better  than  an  inferior  man  in  any  place 
in  the  schools.  Every  large  work  in  which 
many  people  are  associated  needs  the  man- 
agement of  men  and  women  working  to- 
Ciether.  If  the  academic  schools  are  to 
have  even  that,  there  must  be  men  at  their 
heads. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  quali- 
ties and  training  of  the  principal  because 
the  competent  and  successful  man  in  that 
position   ought  to  effectuate   suitable   a^ 
pointments  throughout  the  faculty.    But  it 
most  be  said  that  we  must  work  to  the 
point  of  having  all  of  the  teaching  in  the 
academic  schools  done  by  college-trained 
i      men  and  women.    New  appointees  in  those 
schools  should  be  so  trained.    And  with 
the  coU^^es  turning  out  so  many  graduates, 
.particularly  so  many  women,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  it  if  the  compensation  is 
what  is  ought  to  be. 
Further  statistics  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
,      ject  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  like 
I      to  interpret  figures.    There  are  665  public 
I      high  schools  in  the  State.    Of  these,  09  are 
in  the  cities,  35  in  villages  of  5,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  and  561  in  the  smaller  villages. 
I         The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  clas- 
I      sified  as  follows:  College  graduates,  1,824; 
I      holders  of  State  certificates,   164;  normal 
school  graduates,  967;  non-graduates  of  a 
!      higher  institution,  465;  total,  3,420. 

In  the  city  high  schools  the  teachers  are 
classified  as  follows:  College  graduates, 
1,190;  holders  of  State  certificates,  84; 
normal  school  graduates,  238;  non-grad- 
uates of  a  higher  institution,   257;   total, 

1,769. 

In  the  village  high  schools  as  follows: 
College  graduates,  634;  holders  of  State 
certificates,  80;  normal  school  graduates, 
729;  non-graduates,  208;  total,  1,651. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  without  the 
data  concerning  individual  and  average 
hig:h  school  salaries  in  the  cities. 

The  average  salaries  of  men  principals 
in  villages  are  as  follows:  241  college 
graduates,  $1,104.52;  36  holders  of  State 
certificates,  $905.75;  242  normal  graduates, 
?^7-65;  49  non-graduates,  $798.36. 

The  average  salaries  of  women  princi- 
pals in  villages  are  as  follows:  3  college 
gpduates,  $916.66;  2  holders  of  State  cer- 
tificates, $875.00;  II  normal  graduates, 
$763-^;  7  non-graduates,  $597.00. 


The  average  salaries  of  other  men  than 
principals  in  villages  are  as  follows:  30 
college  graduates,  $770.07;  5  holders  of 
State  certificates,  $735.60;  12  normal  grad- 
uates, $585.92;  10  non-graduates,  $705.50. 

The  average  salaries  of  other  women 
than  principals  in  villages  are  as  follows: 
360  college  graduates,  $531.97;  37  holders 
of  State  certificates,  $547.43;  464  normal 
graduates,  $466.76;  142  non-graduates, 
$447.60. 

In  schools  maintaining  academic  depart- 
ments, outside  of  the  cities,  there  are  819 
teachers  who  divide  their  time  between 
the  academic  and  elementary  grades.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  to  a  high 
school  in  the  State  is  5.2.  In  the  city  high 
schools  it  is  25.6.  In  the  village  high 
schools  it  is  2.8.  The  percentage  of  col- 
lege graduate  and  State  certificate  teachers 
in  the  city  high  schools  is  72;  this  per- 
centage in  the  villages  is  43.  The  average 
salary  of  a  man  principal  in  the  villages, 
$9^*97*  '^c  averajp  salary  of  a  woman 
principal  in  the  villages,  $742.56.  The 
average  salary  of  men  assistant  teachers 
in  the  villages  is  $716.95.  The  average 
salary  of  women  assistants  in  the  villages, 

$49043. 

Now,  I  dislike  the  agitation  of  the  salary 
question  by  teachers.  I  believe  in  labor 
unions.  I  believe  a  union  of  teachers  for 
other  purposes  than  mutual  improvement 
and  the  interests  of  education  would  be 
alike  unwise  and  fundamentally  vicious. 
I  hold  any  combination  between  teachers 
who  are  employed  by  the  public  and  stand 
for  all  the  people,  and  certainly  any  com- 
bination of  teachers  with  some  other  com- 
bination which  operates  through  politics,  to 
be  both  utterly  repugnant  to  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  schools  and  abhorrent  to  the 
vital  relation  which  teachers  sustain  to  the 
politics.  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  people  concerning  the  teachers. 

Therefore,  I  am  warranted  in  sajdng  in 
a  paper  that  has  been  prepared  not  only 
for  you  but  more  particularly  for  circu- 
lation among  the  members  of  the  school 
boards  and  others  specially  interested  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  that  I  hope  may 
be  helped  on  its  way  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
local  newspapers,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  are,  speaking 
generally,  seriously  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  service.  They  are  unjust  to 
the  teachers  now  in  service.  They  do  not 
give  sufficient  encouragement  to  remain  in 
and  advance  in  the  service.  They  are  in- 
sufiicient  to  attract  the  most  foreful  char- 
acters and  to  induce  the  liberal  prepara- 
tion which  the  service  demands.  There 
are  hundreds  of  college  ^aduates,  and 
others,  with  years  of  teaching  experience 
in  these  high  schools,  who  have  spent  from 
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fourteen  to  eighteen  years  and  much  money 
in  preparation,  who  are  receiving  compen- 
sation which  dwarfs  the  schools  and  hin- 
ders the  advance  which  the  common  inter- 
ests demand  that  they  shall  make.  If  the 
men  and  women  who  are  members  of 
boards  of  education  would  be  of  real  ser- 
vice to  their  people,  let  them  exact  the 
highest  competency  in  the  high  schools, 
and  pay  competency  the  compensation 
which  will  attract  it. 

There  is  one  question  which  boldly 
stalks  out  of  our  figures.  Some  wretch 
has  already  seen  it  and  I  must  neither  ig- 
nore it  or  pass  it  without  comment.  The 
preponderance  of  college  graduate  high 
school  teachers  is  overwhelmingly  in  the 
cities.  Why  do  not  the  cities  overwhelm 
the  villages  in  the  State  examinations?  I 
have  beliefs  about  it.  There  is  not  time 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  urge  them 
now.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  our 
good  friends  in  charge  of  the  city  schools 
would  say,  and  I  would  be  particularly 
delighted  to  hear  the  observations  which 
our  distinguished  friends,  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges  and  universities,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  make  about  it.  But  I  entertain  no 
doubt  of  this:  the  village  high  schools  do 
not  stand  up  in  the  examinations  because 
of  lack  of  college-trained  teachers,  but  in 
spite  of  that  fact.  If  the  villages  could 
have  more  thoroughly  prepared  teachers, 
with  no  added  conceits  and  no  loss  of  ear- 
nestness, the  cities  would  be  simply  para- 
Ivzed  with  the  necessity  of  finding  excuses. 
Apparently  they  stand  in  need  of  some  ex- 
cuses as  It  is. 

Now,  let  me  guard  against  erroneous 
deductions  and  unnecessary  correspon- 
dence. I  have  omitted  the  academies  from 
my  calculations  for  convenience  but  that 
implies  nothing  against  them.  I  have  not 
advised  the  removal  of  those  who  are  not 
college  graduates  from  the  faculties  of  high 
schools.  Nor  have  I  laid  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  no  one  without  a  degree 
shall  ever  be  appointed  to  such  a  faculty. 
I  have  not  advised  the  removal  of  women 
principals  of  high  schools.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  women  who  have  won  such  posi- 
tions must  be  specially  capable  and  deserv- 
ing. I  have  been  speaking  in  general  and 
looking  to  the  future.  I  have  declared 
some  policies  which  ought  to  be  observed 
by  Boards  of  Education  ip  the  future  man- 
agement of  these  all-important  schools. 
And  I  hope  they  may  be  observed  in  good 
conscience,  without  arbitrary  harshness, 
and  without  injustice  to  any. 

But  let  us  work  together  in  good-natured 
rivalry,  and  in  honest  local  pride,  and  in 
genuine  general  endeavor.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  do  something  very  substan- 


tial for  a  splendid  State.  Let  us  show 
what  a  uniformly  excellent  system  of  high 
schools  can  do  for  that  State.  And  let  us 
make  a  system^  which  will  give  trend  and 
mellowness  to  the  swift  life  of  the  cities, 
which  will  bedeck  all  the  hillsides  and  en- 
rich all  the  valleys  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  which  the  intelligent  patrons  of  educa- 
tion everywhere  must  involimtarily  look  to 
as  a  model. 


THE  "Y.  M.  C  A." 


THE  Young  Men's  Christian  Assodation 
is  an  organization  of  world-wide  in- 
fluence for  the  best  good  of  men,  especially 
of  young  men.  Its  sister  organization  for 
the  aid  of  voung  women  is  oi5v  less  widely 
known  and  helpful.  Both  are  non-sectarian 
in  religion,  but  hold  constantlv  in  view  the 
truest  and  best  Christian  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. 

We  have  recently  been  deeply  impressed 
bv  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Crec,  an 
old  school  boy  friend  of  Lancaster  High 
School  days — ^perhaps  the  most  successnil 
of  them  all — whose  life  of  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  this  great  work  has 
been  blessed  in  extraordinary  degree.  He 
has  for  some  years  been  secretary  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Department  of  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.,  with  headquarters  at  No.  3,  Twenty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  and  has  been  driv- 
ing this  line  of  the  work  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor.  He  says  in  the  letter  to 
which  we  have  referred: 

"  As  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  year  we 
are  impressed  with  the  opportunity  offered 
us  in  tiie  thirty-four  Post  Exchange  Build- 
ings, erected  at  army  posts  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000,  of  which  I  wrote  you.  There 
are  from  1,000  to  5,000  men  at  each  of  these 
posts,  and  they  are  dependent  on  us  for  all 
helpful  influences.  We  have  occupied  nine 
of  them  and  are  ready  to  take  up  three 
more,  leaving  twenty-two  unprovided  for. 
We  wish  to  offer  our  '  boys  in  blue '  the  ad- 
vantages that  a  city  association  offers 
young  men.  We  are  now  doing  a  better 
work  for  our  100,000  soldiers  and  sailors 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  We  have 
opened  up  work  on  the  line  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  seven  buildings  are  being  erected 
by  the  government  for  our  work,  and  the 
5,000  American  young  men  now  there,  and 
tihe  larger  number  who  soon  will  be  there, 
will  have  such  influences  around  them  as 
will  help  them  to  lead  clean,  manly  lives 
while  engacred  in  this  grand  national  under- 
taking. We  entered  die  month  of  Decem- 
ber with  a  large  amotmt  to  secure  before 
we  can  close  the  year  free  of  debt  as  we 
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have  all  previous  years,  and  I  ask  as  gtn- 
erous  a  contribution  as  you  can  urive  us  for 
this  important  department  for  1906.  God 
is  greatly  blessing  our  work  and  we  need 
yoar  help. 

"  I  send  a  table  which  I  prepared  a  few 
days  ago  showing  the  religious  status  of 
our  non-religious  colleges.  Many  years 
ajgo  there  were  very  few  professing  Chris- 
tian students  in  American  colleges.  It  is 
said  there  were  less  than  ten  at  Yale  and 
other  institutions  showed  no  larger  number 
in  proportion  to  their  attendance.  At  that 
time  very  few  of  the  faculty  were  pro- 
fessing Christians,  now  it  is  the  exception 
where  thev  are  not  Christian  men.  Data 
gathered  with  care  indicates  that  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  young  men  in  the 
country  are  church  members:  carefully  col- 
lected statistics  show  that  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  our  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  professional  schools  are  members 
of  evangelical  churches. 

**  The  following  illustrations  of  Christian 
life  in  these  institutions,  none  of  which  are 
denominational,  are  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  first  column  of  figures  shows 
the  number  of  students,  the  second  the  num- 
ber of  professing  Christians,  and  the  third 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
fourth  the  number  in  volunteer  Bible 
classes. 

Yilc 3208  1900  655  465 

Coniell 3052  2000  750  260 

ftinceton ^ 1384  950  814  375 

UniTCTsity  of  PenDS7lTBnm...3558  1779  400  400 

Uni^ersty  of  Virginia. 725  440  386  165 

UniTersity  of  N.  Carolina.....  662  477  145  181 

UoirersityofOhio 1600  960  479  509 

University  of  Illinois 2011  974  402  620 

UniTersity  of  Michigan. 3700  2400  500  200 

University  of  Minnesota.......  1900  900  464  361 

UniTersity  of  Iowa 1241  496  342  507 

University  of  Missouri 1537  1000  347  261 

University  of  Wisconsin....... 2800  11 20  308  238 

Kansas  State  Agricultural....  1040  520  270  376 

Oregon  State  Agricultural....  400  80  61  104 

West  Point 463  201  396  213 

Annapolis 650  325  250  75 

University  of  California. 1450  696  269  187 

Stanford  University 1000  450  177  131 

"When  the  associations  were  organized 
in  the  last  two  there  were  not  church  mem- 
bers enough  among  the  students  to  provide 
oflBcers  for  them.  During  the  past  eight 
years  the  number  of  students  in  Bible 
stady  has  increased  in  McGill  University, 
Canada,  from  17  to  291;  University  of 
Toronto,  from  57  to  518;  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, from  19  to  272;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  12  to  400;  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versi^  from  19  to  509;  University  of 
Illinois,  from  5^  to  560;  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  from  23  to  250.     The  num- 


ber of  students  in  Bible  study  classes  has 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years  from  6,131 
to  33,157,  and  in  mission  study  classes  addi- 
tional during  the  same  period,  from  2,156 
to  16,000." 

A  very  interesting  article  on  "The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  To- 
day "  presents  the  varied  work  of  this  or- 
ganization and  its  immense  field  as  follows : 

A  generation  ago  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  society  whose  chief  purposes 
were  preaching  and  prayer.  To-day  al- 
most everyone  knows  it  better — ^knows  it 
as  a  powerful  organization  that  works  for 
the  good  of  society  in  a*  hundred  different 
ways,  all  of  them  highly  practical.  So 
mtUtiform  is  the  Association  of  to-day,  in 
so  many  fields  are  its  vast  energies  at  work, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  or  describe  it  in 
a  sentence.  An  intelligent  foreigner  might 
well  inquire,  "What  species  of  organiza- 
tion is  this?  Is  it  a  real  estate  corpora- 
tion, a  gymnasium,  a  university,  a  church, 
a  hotel,  or  a  recreation  club?  " 

You  may  call  it  any  one  of  these,  and 
give  good  reasons.  For  instance,  in  North 
America  alone  it  owns  thirty-one  million 
dollars'  worth  of  land  and  buildings.  Its 
yearly  income  is  more  than  four  million 
dollars.  It  has  more  than  five  hundred 
club  houses,  enough  to  house  the  whole 
population  of  a  city  like  Pittsburg.  Every 
week,  on  an  average,  it  puts  up  a  new 
building ! 

Look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  has  more  than 
thirty-three  thousand  students  in  its 
schools,  about  as  many  as  the  eight  biggest 
universities  in  America  can  show.  Its 
diplomas  are  accepted  by  a  hundred  col- 
leges. Plainly  it  should  take  rank  as  a 
university,  and  a  most  practical  one,  for  it 
trains  its  students  in  useful  trades  and 
finds  them  employers  when  they  graduate. 
Last  year  it  gave  away  to  solcHers  and 
sailors  seventy-five  tons  of  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

Give  this  many-sided  institution  another 
twist,  and  it  becomes  the  greatest  school 
of  physical  culture  in  the  world,  operating 
five  hundred  and  seventy  gymnasiums  with 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  pupils. 
It  is  the  foremost  promoter  of  clean  sport. 
When  it  takes  hold  of  a  young  man  it  hard- 
ens his  backbone  and  tightens  up  his  mus- 
cles, physically  as  well  as  morally.  For 
scientific  body-building  its  instructors  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best.  "  Thej' 
are  the  finest  body  of  specialists  in  physical 
training  in  the  world,"  says  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Anderson  of  Yale. 

Seventy  thousand  men  and  boys  belong 
to  its  Bible  classes,  and  the  annual  attend- 
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ance  at  religious  meetings  is  over  five  mil- 
lions. If  the  men  will  not  come  to  it,  it 
goes  to  the  men.  It  holds  short  dinner- 
hour  meetings  for  workmen  in  the  quarries 
of  Vermont,  in  the  lumber  camps  and  cot- 
ton mills  of  the  South,  and  in  the  mines  and 
steel  plants  of  Pennsylvania. 

Examine  this  institution  still  further,  and 
you  will  discover  that  the  railroad  depart- 
ments alone  furnish  over  a  million  lodg- 
ings, a  like  number  of  baths,  and  nearly 
three  million  meals  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
a  year's  work.  It  owns  farms,  islands, 
house-boats,  tents  and  gipsy  wagons. 
Some  nine  thousand  men  and  boys  sum- 
mered last  vear  in  its  cotmtry  camps.  In 
fact,  the  Association  is  a  young  man's 
world,  with  almost  everything  in  it  that  a 
young  man  needs,  from  the  day  that  he 
earns  his  first  dollar  until  he  marries  and 
makes  a  home  of  his  own. 

The  American  spirit  of  democracy  has 
full  swing  in  the  Associations.  Every 
branch  is  independent  and  self-governing. 
There  is  no  imperialism.  There  is  no 
cut-and-dried  set  of  rules.  The  only  uni- 
versal order  is  "  keep  out  of  the  ruts."  The 
man  who  believes  that  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  merely  a  religious 
institution  where  he  would  have  to  go 
through  a  sixty-minute  prayer  meeting  to 
get  a  ten-minute  bath,  has  not  been  inside 
one  of  its  club-houses  for  at  least  ten  years. 
To-day  it  is  more  than  up-to-date.  It  is 
years  ahead  of  the  calendar.  In  educa- 
tional matters  it  has  become  an  experiment 
station,  making  new  roads  for  the  schools 
and  colleges.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
typical  bright  idea,  put  into  practice  in 
New  York.  In  a  club  of  boys  is  hune  the 
map  of  an  imaginary  town,  called  G>liege- 
ville.  Every  boy  is  supposed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent. He  has  a  house  and  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. A  full  set  of  town  officials  is  elected, 
bonds  are  issued  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments, and  public  franchises  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  one  club  this  game  of 
citizenship  has  been  running  for  two  years 
with  all  manner  of  exciting  complications. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  a  dozen  other  cities 
have  schools  for  chauffeurs,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  the  students  are  taught  the  rare  and 
difficult  art  of  going  slow.  Troy  has  a 
class  of  ten  nationalities  learning  American 
history.  New  York  has  a  hundred-thou- 
sand dollar  buildin«y  for  Frenchmen  only. 
De  Kalb  has  a  school  for  Americanizing 
Finns.  Denver  has  set  on  foot  a  "  health 
farm."  In  a  handsome  park  of  sixty  acres 
it  has  a  town  of  tents,  so  that  the  weak- 
lunged  young  men  who  have  climbed  to 
Denver  in  search  of  pure  mountain  air 
may  sleep  out-of-doors  and  recover  their 
.trength. 


You  will  find  no  fads  or  frills.  There  is 
no  class  of  Byzantine  architecture  or  post- 
Hegelian  philosophy.  The  Association 
deals  with  flesh-and-blood  young  men  who 
are  battling  in  a  world  of  rough  realities. 
It  is  as  practical  as  a  load  of  bricks. 
"  What  I  like  about  your  work,"  said  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  "is  that  you  combine  re- 
ligion with  common  sense." 

No  matter  where  a  young  man  fots,  the 
Association  is  on  his  trail.  He  will  find  it 
among  the  paper  mdcers  of  Maine,  the  ooal 
miners  of  Pennsylvania,  the  quarrjrmen  of 
Vermont,  the  cotton  mill  workers  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  the  gold  miners  of  Alaska. 
The  latest  idea  is  the  movable  Association, 
which  follows  die  lumber  camps.  The 
average  secretary  is  a  sleuth.  He  tracks 
his  prey  to  its  hiding-place.  Every  wedc 
little  meetings  are  held  in  a  flafi;nian's 
shanty,  an  engineer's  caboose,  a  coaf  mine, 
a  battleship,  or  the  "  bull  pen  "  of  a  street- 
car bam. 

Sometimes  the  Association  follows  the 
flag;  sometimes  it  goes  ahead.  Not  long 
ago,  in  a  blaze  of  missionary  enthusiasm, 
it  took  forty  of  its  youn|^  men  and  sent 
them  as  advance  agents  into  ten  foreign 
countries.  It  is  in  Cuba,  with  Presid^t 
Palma  as  a  charter  member;  and  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines.  About  three  hundred 
Americans  and  natives  enter  the  Manila 
building  every  day;  and  agents  trayel 
through  the  camps  scattering  books  and 
magazines  among  the  homesick  boys. 
"Pay-day  to-morrow.  Come  over  with  a 
talking  machine,"  is  a  message  often  sent 
by  army  chaplains  to  the  Manila  Associa- 
tion. And  so  many  a  young  man  is  amused 
and  reasoned  with,  until  his  self-respect  is 
stiffened  and  the  danger-line  is  crossed. 

When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  began,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  asked 
permission  to  accompany  the  Japanese 
array.  "No,"  said  the  minister  of  war. 
"We  need  no  missionaries."  After  some 
days  he  changed  his  mind  and  allowed  six 
secretaries  and  six  native  helpers  to  go  to 
the  firing  line.  From  the  first  these  men 
with  the  four  mystic  letters  on  their  caps 
became  popular  with  the  army.  Concerts 
were  given  every  night  with  talking  ma- 
chines and  music  boxes.  "Manhattan 
Beach  "  was  the  favorite  tune.  Himdreds 
of  letters  were  written  for  illiterate  sol- 
diers. The  great  Kodoma  visited  the  Asso- 
ciation tents  and  expressed  his  approval, 
and  soon  various  generals  were  wiring, 
"  Send  more  of  your  men !  "  A  check  for 
five  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  the 
Mikado,  and  to-day  the  Association  is  an 
established  Japanese  institution,  tested  un- 
der fire  and  proved  to  be  true  blue. 
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The  Association  stands  for  sanity,  tem- 
perance and  goodwill  in  all  things.  "Spirit, 
Mind  and  Body"  is  its  motto.  While 
financiers  are  consolidating  banks  and 
amalgamating  corporations,  it  plods  ahead 
with  its  gigantic  scheme  of  building  up  a 
world-wide  "Young-man  trust."  It  has 
powerful  and  generous  friends,  and  a  repu- 
tation for  social  usefulness  which  is  yearly 
increasing.  "  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,"  said  John  Wanamaker,  "I'd  give 
twice  as  much  to  the  Younp;  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  is  an  mvestment  that 
never  disappoints." 

THE    Y.    M.    C    A.    WITH    SOLDIKSS. 

Tommy  Atkins  is  changing  his  habits 
since  the  Association  in  England  has  gone 
along  with  him  into  the  summer  volunteer 
camps.  Over  4,000  of  them  came  to  one 
camp's  big  tent  from  sunrise  to  midnight  in 
one  day,  and  on  one  Sunday  wrote  4,957 
letters  and  mailed  them.  At  the  evening 
"  sing  song  "  they  chose  hymns  rather  than 
songs.  Total  abstinence  pledges  have  been 
signed  by  htmdreds,  and  this  means  a  good 
deal  in  "  Merrie  England."  A  colonel  says 
that  now  fully  two  thirds  of  his  battalion 
are  teetotalers,  and  attributes  the  change  to 
the  influence  of  the  Association  tents.  The 
unheard-of  record  of  no  court-martials  held 
in  the  camp  is  credited  to  the  Association 
men,  who  kept  the  soldiers  so  busy  and  so 
well  entertained  between  drills  that  they 
had  no  time  or  inclination  for  drink  or 
deviltry. 

That  little  sign  in  every  Army  and  Navy 
Young  Men's  •  Christian  Association  build- 
ing: "  Have  You  Written  to  the  Folks  at 
Home  ?  "  has  led  to  the  making  up  of  many 
family  differences  between  father  and  son 
and  husband  and  wife.  And  then  letters 
from  home  have  prevented  many  a  man 
from  goine  off  and  getting  blind  drunk. 
Its  suggestion  has  led  other  soldiers  to  send 
money  home  and  pay  old  debts. 

Large  numbers  of  soldiers  who  are  mere 
boys,  away  too  early  from  home  influences, 
are  kept  from  immoralities,  drunkenness, 
gambling  and  obscenity,  which  pervades  the 
air  of  the  barracks  or  any  place  where 
men  congregate,  without  restraint,  by  the 
cheer  and  enterainment  of  the  Association. 
Purer  thoughts  are  revived  and  fostered  by 
song  and  sentiment  in  its  rooms  and  meet- 
ings at  the  posts.  There  is  a  clean  and 
Christianizing  effect  here  as  at  their  own 
homes,  while  "Home  Sweet  Home," 
"Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  To-night," 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  the  stere- 
opticon  word-picture  appeal  and  whole- 
some sentiments  of  teacher  and  speaker 
have  made  for  things  in  the  life  of  men, 


which  have  been  manly  and  clean,  and  have 
brought  new  courage  and  contentment  to 
men  who  were  forgetting  the  best  things 
under  hardening  influences  and  isolation 
from  gentle  and  Christian  influence. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedfoux.— Supt.  Wright:  The  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  school  directors  was  held 
in  December.  Out  of  a  total  of  246,  106  were 
present  The  programme  was  the  strongest 
we  have  ever  had,  and  the  meeting  was  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  profitable  At  the 
evening  session  Supt  O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winne- 
bago county.  III,  gave  his  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Country  School  Problems."  It  proved  a 
valuable  lecture.  In  no  sense  did  our  county 
institute  fall  below  the  standard  of  our  best 
institutes  in  the  past  Our  instructors  were 
Drs.  Stetson,  Lowden,  Hockenberry,  Supt. 
Muir  and  Prof.  Yoder.  The  sessions  were 
well  attended,  the  teachers  were  earnest  and 
attentive,  the  many  visitors  were  appreciative, 
and  the  instructors  were  unusually  able  and 
helpful. 

Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Millersburg^,  Morgantown,  Friedens- 
bers^  and  Wemersville.  The  principal  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  were  Prof.  James  S.  Grim, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  Dr.  C.  C.  Ellis,  and 
Supt.  Rapp.  The  topics  discussed  were  Sim- 
plified Spelling,  Practical  Elementary  Arith- 
metic, How  to  Arouse  an  Interest  m  Rural 
Schools,  and  Having  Res^t  for  Authority. 

Cleaifxeld. — Supt  Tobias:  The  annual 
institute  was  held  in  December.  The  sessions 
were  well  attended  and  very  interesting.  The 
opera  house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000^ 
proved  too  small  for  the  afternoon  sessions. 
There  were  444  teachers  enrolled.  The  in- 
structors were  Prof.  F.  C.  Green,  Drs.  W.  W. 
Black,  and  Geo.  L.  Omwake;  Prof.  O.  H. 
Yetter  conducted  the  music.  The  instruction 
was  ]arp;ely  along  the  lines  of  methods  as 
applied  m  the  practical  everyday  work  of  the 
school.  The  importance  of  moral  training 
was  strongly  emphasized. 

Clinton.— Supt.  McCloskey:  We  are  glad 
to  report  progress  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
One  of  the  most  successful  institutes  in  our 
history  was  held  during  the  month.  All  the 
teachers  were  present  except  twelve,  who 
were  detained  at  home  by  sickness. 

Cumberland. — Supt  Green:  The  fifty-third 
annual  session  of  the  county  institute  was 
held  in  December.  The  instructors  were  Drs. 
Fess,  Rigdon,  Super,  Eckels,  and  Hefelbower. 
Instruction  was  given  in  history,  grammar, 
psychology,  methods,  and  school  management. 
The  work  of  the  instructors  was  first  class  in 
every  particular.  The  evenings  were  taken  up 
by  The  Musical  Five,  Mr.  Rufus  Everson 
King,  The  Dunbar  Company,  and  Hon.  Philip 
Campbell.  The  attendance  throughout  the 
week  was  exceedingly  large,  which  showed 
the  popularity  of  the  instructors  and  the  in- 
stitute. The  schools  visited  during  the  month 
are  doing  effective  work  and  manifesting 
general  improvement 
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Forest.— Supt  Morrison:  The  teachers  of 
Bamett  township  held  their  third  local  insti- 
tute. These  meetings  are  interesting  and  in- 
spiring. The  annual  county  institute  was  held 
in  Tionesta.  All  hut  two  of  the  teachers  were 
present  The  institute  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Every 
session  was  well  attended,  and  the  evening 
attractions  drew  crowded  houses;  260  course 
tickets  were  sold,  and  $154.88  was  realized 
in  excess  of  expenditures.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  a  summer  normal  school  to  be  held 
at  Tionesta  during  May  and  June.  Public 
spirited  men  are  at  the  head  of  it  and  it  will 
no  doubt  be  a  success. 

SusQXTEHANNA. — Supt.  Stcams :  Hallstead 
boroup^h  school  building  was  burned  down  on 
the  night  of  October  12.  It  was  insured  for 
$5,000;  will  cost  $12,000  to  rebuild.  The 
county  institute  was  well  attended,  as  was  also 
the  directors'  meeting  held  during  the  same 
week.  Notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather, 
38  per  cent,  of  all  the  directors  of  the  county 
were  present.  Teachers'  meetinifs  were  held 
at  Friendsville,  Rush,  Springville,  and  Mont- 
rose. These  were  all  conducted  in  an  in- 
formal way,  and  the  teachers  present  responded 
well. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Longstrcct:  The  thirty-ninth 
annual  session  of  the  teachers'  institute  was 
held  at  Wellsboro.  The  instructors  were  Drs. 
Howerth  and  Rigdon,  Hon.  Emerson  Collins, 
Lena  M.  Dickinson,  Louise  Van  Valkcnburg, 
and  Prof.  S.  H.  Mountz.  The  evening  lectures 
and  entertainments  were,  "Panama  in  Picture 
and  in  Prose,"  by  Dr.  E.  B.  McDowell ;  S.  Y. 
Gillan,  humorist;  Kellog^-Haines  Singing 
Party;  and  the  "Angel's  Lfly,"  by  Russell  H 
Conwcll.  During  the  week  a  meeting  of  the 
directors'  association  was  held.  On  account 
of  stormy  weather  and  bad  roads  the  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  expected.  A  good  pro- 
gramme was  provided,  however,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  present  made  up  in  large 
measure  for  lack  in  numbers. 

Warren. — Supt.  Gunning:  The  dedication 
of  the  "White  Memorial  School"  at  Youngs- 
ville  and  the  transfer  of  the  beautiful  building 
to  the  school  board  was  a  notable  event.  It  is 
a  brick  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
finely  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  modem 
high  school.  The  cost  was  about  $30,000.  A 
profitable  local  institute  was  held  at  Bear 
Lake.  Good  papers  were  read  and  ably  dis- 
cussed by  the  many  teachers  present.  The 
fourth  annual  convention  of  our  school  direc- 
tors was  held  December  14,  with  sixty-three 
present.  The  most  noteworthy  action  taken 
was  a  resolution  urging  our  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  vaccination  law.  This  action 
is  due  to  the  tardiness  of  the  state  authorities 
in  supporting  the  directors  and  teachers  who 
have  been  enforcing  the  law,  but  who,  with- 
out such  support,  are  harming  the  schools' 
interests  by  attempting  to  enforce  the  law. 
Our  county  institute  was  good ;  the  attendance 
was  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Hower:  Enthusiastic  and 
helpful  educational  meetings  were  held  at 
Aldenville,  Bethany,  Damascus,  and  Sterling. 


They  were  well  attended,  and  the  subjects  were 
well  discussed.  Rev.  McMillan  delivered  a 
forceful  lecture  at  the  Sterling  institute,  on 
"Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools."  All  but 
forty-four  schools  have  been  visited  and  the 
work  has  been  slightly  above  the  average. 

Archbald. — Supt.  Kelly:  Grammar  was  the 
subject  for  discussion  at  our  local  instiute 
One  hour's  work  given  to  this  subject  de- 
lighted those  present.  The  schools  of  the  third 
ward,  with  an  enrollment  of  98  pupils,  have 
been  closed  since  December  3,  on  account  of 
diphtheria,  which  is  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  town. 

ERiE.-^Supt.  Missimer:  After  enforcing  the 
vaccination  law  for  one  month,  the  board,  on 
a  test  case  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  the 
unvaccinated  child  to  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law,  decided  to  obey  the  latter  law,  with 
an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  about  i,ooa 

Frankun. — Supt.  Lord:  The  principal  in- 
structors at  the  county  institute  were  Dr. 
Kelly,  president  of  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  and  Dr.  Ingler,  president  of 
Normal  School,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Both 
gentlemen  gave  thorough,  practical,  common 
sense  talks  that  even  the  inexperienced  teacher 
could  easily  understand  and  assimilate.  The 
keynote  of  the  institute,  sounded  by  the 
management  and  the  instructors,  was — instruc- 
tion first,  entertainment  second. 

Jeannette.— Supt.  Shank:  One  teacher  re- 
signed during  the  month,  going  to  Turtle 
Creek,  where  she  receives  $70  instead  of  the 
$50  she  received  here.  We  must  increase  our 
salaries  here,  or  lose  our  better  teachers. 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  pay  larger  salaries  and 
they  continually  draw  from  the  smaller  towns. 
Our  teachers  are  doing  well  this  year.  They 
are  apparently  in  earnest  and  have  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils  at  heart 

Mahanoy  Township  (Schuylkill  County^. 
— Supt  Guinan:  Two  additional  primary 
teachers  were  elected.  The  school  board  has 
decided  to  build  additional  room  for  schools 
containing  two  primary  teachers. 

New  Brighton.— Supt  Green:  Prof.  H.  E. 
Stone,  of  Corry,  has  been  elected  science 
teacher  in  the  high  school.  Since  the  opening 
of  school  about  $100  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  physical  apparatus. 

Old  Forge.— Supt  Coyne:  We  were  forced 
to  reduce  our  night  school  corns  of  teachers 
through  lack  of  attendance.  The  employers 
of  labor  thwart  our  best  plans  to  have  the 
boys  under  age  attend  day  school,  and  the 
poor  little  fellows  work  too  lonsr  to  be  on 
time  for  night  school.  It  is  consoling  to 
know  that  in  one  small  silk  factory  in  our 
borough  there  is  not  one  child  under  the  legal 

Taylor.— Supt  Lloyd :  At  our  last  teachers' 
meeting  Supt.  Hoban,  of  Dunmore,  was  pres- 
ent and  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  "  Language.** 
He  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  con- 
cerning language  work  in  the  various  grades. 
Our  teachers  have  organized  a  reading  circle, 
with  a  view  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  the  professional 
subjects.  They  meet  once  every  two  weeks 
and  are  manifesting  much  interest  in  this  work, 
which  is  under  my  leadership. 
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FOR  NATURE  STUDY 

OVERTON  AND  HILL'S  NATURE  STUDY 

40  cents 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  a  year's  work  in  nature  study  for  pupils  from 
eight  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  house  fly,  mos- 
quito, butterfly,  moths,  mushrooms,  dandelion,  spider  webs,  golden-rod,  golden- 
rod  gall,  burdock,  nest  of  a  paper  wasp,  nest  of  a  mud  wasp,  bird's  nest,  tree 
trunk,  cocoons,  ice,  snowflake,  frost,  pine  tree,  pine  leaves,  pine  cone,  apple 
branch,  apple  fruit  spur,  earthworm,  onion,  maple  seed,  sprouting  bean,  maple 
bud,  tadpole,  water  strider,  duckweed,  apple  blossom,  oak  apple,  and  clothes 
moth.  These  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  seasons,  beginning  with  fall,  but 
suggestions  are  given  for  studying  many  of  the  specimens  throughout  their  entire 
life  histories. 

These  lessons  throw  light  on  unfamiliar  sides  of  familiar  things  and  afford  a 
basis  for  future  scientific  studies,  especially  along  biological  lines.  They  are 
correlated  with  drawing  and  language  in  such  a  way  that  sketching  and  composi- 
tion writing  may  lead  to  closer  observation  of  the  specimens,  and*  that  nature 
study  may  afford  interesting  and  inspiring  subjects  for  expression  with  pencil  and 
pen.  The  cuts,  with  which  the  book  is  plentifully  supplied,  are  for  the  most  part 
reproductions  of  photographs  by  the  author. 

Throughout  the  book  laboratory  methods  are  outlined.  Each  lesson  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  first,  observing,  sketching,  and  describing  a  specimen 
that  is  examined  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  second,  supplementary  work  which  is 
intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  what  is  observed,  and  to  continue  the  obser- 
vation by  making  use  of  additional  specimens  which  the  pupil  finds  at  home,  or 
on  walks,  or  on  pleasure  trips. 
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A  TIMELY  AND  USEFUL  BOOK. 


BASHORE'S 


Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law. 


has  reduced  the  acts  of  assembly  to  a  scientific  code  and  contains  all  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  on  all  school  questions. 

DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER  says :— "A  Copy  of  This  Treatise  Should  lie  io 
the  Hands  of  Every  School  Board.** 

DR.  HENRY  HOUCK  writes :— « I  can  Recommend  it  Without  any  Hesi- 
tancy for  the  use  of  School  Boards,  Teachers  and  all  Puhlic  Libraries.** 

Those  words  should  be  enough  to  convince  you  that  this  valuable  book  should  be  in 
your  library  to  aid  you  in  determining  many  of  the  preplexing  school  questions. 

WHAT  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  SAY. 

DR.  E.  O.  LYTE,  Principal  of  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  writes: — "  «Pienii- 
sylvania  Common  School  Law*  will  be  of  Great  Value  to  all  Persons  Interested 
In  Common  Schools.** 

DR.  G.  M.  PHILIPS,  Principal  of  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  writes:— 
««The  Book  will  be  Useful  to  Many  People,    it  is  an  Excellent  Piece  of  Work.** 

DR.  A.  C.  ROTHERMEL,  Principal  of  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  says: 
••  «Bashore*s  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law*  is  a  most  Excellent  Work  and 
will  be  of  great  service  to  School  Men  and  others  interested  in  School  Probiems.** 

DR.  D.  J.  WALLER,  Jr.,  Principal  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  writes: 
*'Bashore  has  become  a  Benefactor  by  supplying  a  much  wanted  Book,  which 
will  doubtless  soon  be  found  in  use  by  every  School  Board  and  Superintendent 
in  Pennsylvania.** 

Don't  you  feel  the  need  of  this  valuable  book  in  your  library. 

The  book  contains  about  650  pages,  divided  into  thirty-eight  chapters  and  an  index, 
arranged  alphabetically  so  that  it  lies  open  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to  use  a  book. 
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CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


AT   HARRISBURG,   SEVENTEENTH   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


THE  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendence  met  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  February  5,  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  session  of  the  Department  was  an 
mteresting  one.  The  Legislature  being  in 
session  at  the  same  time,  and  school  legis- 
lation of  importance  tmder  consideration  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  it  was  necessary 
that  what  the  department  wished  to  do 
should  be  done  quickly.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  convention  were 
the  paper  of  Capt.  Delaney,  Chief  Factory 
Inspector,  the  debate  on  the  proper  method 
of  granting  certificates,  and  the  address  of 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  which 
urged  the  necessity  of  concerted  and  im- 
m^ate  action  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment if  certain  desirable  results  were  to  be 
obtained.  Several  experts  in  their  own 
lines  had  been  secured  to  present  different 
I^iases  of  the  educational  problem,  among 
tftem  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Sdncation,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown; 
Dr.  Samuel  Dixon,  of  the  State  Health 
Department;  Professor  H.  A.  Surface, 
State  Economic  Geologist,  and  Captain 
De'-ney,  of  the  Factory  Department,  ai- 
res /  noticed.  All  the  papers  presented 
gSL^  rise  to  interesting  discussions,  and 
rep  rts  of  the  committees  on  legislation 
an<  resolutions  bear  upon  an  unusually 
lar  ,e  number  of  important  topics.  The 
sev  mteenth  annual  convention  of  the  de- 
pai  tment  may  well  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
mo-*  important  in  its  history. 

J  'ter  music  by  the  male  quartette  of  the 
scfc  3l,  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Wood,  of  Harrisburg,  who 


read  a  passage  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  President,  Supt.  J.  B.  Richey,  of  Mc- 
Keesport,  having  called  the  Supt.  F.  E. 
Downes,  of  Harrisburg;  to  the  chair,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  his  inaugural  address. 

president's  inaugural  address. 

There  is  a  well  known  attomey-at-law  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  who  once  described 
himself  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  "How  do  you  prove  that?" 
said  a  friend.  "Don't  have  to  prove  it," 
he  answered;  "I  confess  it." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
schools  of  this  state  have  outgrown  our 
school  laws.  We  simply  confess  it.  A 
strong  educational  system  has  been  de- 
veloped under  the  present  school  laws. 
The  modern  educational  problems  are  more 
complex  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  problem 
of  school  administration  has  received  more 
consideration  from  educators  than  any 
other  educational  question,  and  as  a  result 
many  important  changes  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the 
states  have  codified  their  school  laws  in 
order  to  give  their  children  the  benefit  of 
the  advancement  which  has  been  made  edu- 
cationally. 

Pennsylvania  has  advanced  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  past.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  should  give  the  children  of  this 
state  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  in  regard  to  school  administration. 
Men  do  not  ask  what  we  can  accomplish 
but  what  we  do  accomplish.  We  may 
think  but  unless  we  apply  our  thoughts  and 
obtain  results  we  think  to  no  purpose.    The 
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work  of  this  convention  is  measured  by 
units  of  work  actually  done.  What  we  say 
may  be  scholarly;  may  be  the  result  of 
right  thinking;  may  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  educational  work  of  the  State 
but  what  does  it  profit  unless  it  is  applied 
and  better  schools  are  the  result?  We  do 
not  need  higher  ideals  in  regard  to  our 
schools  but  what  we  do  need  is  moral  cour- 
age to  carry  into  effect  the  ideals  we 
already  have.  We  need  backbone;  we 
need  unity  of  school  interests;  we  need 
leadership.  Many  new  laws  should  be 
placed  upon  our  statue  books ;  many  already 
there  should  be  changed,  and  some  should 
be  omitted.    Let  us  consider  a  few  of  them. 

The  City  Training  Schools.— The  estab- 
lishment of  city  training  schools  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea  in  our  educational 
economy.  It  appears  that  the  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  first  city  training  school  an- 
tedates by  about  twenty  years  the  establish 
ment  of  the  first  state  normal  school.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  took  the  lead  in  this 
matter.  In  an  act  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  at  the  public  expense 
within  the  ci^  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
passed  in  1818,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
controllers  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  schools,  to  establish 
a  model  school,  in  order  to  qualify  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  and  for  schools 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

The  schools  of  our  cities  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  establish  teachers'  training  schools 
in  order  to  secure  sufficient  teachers 
properly  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
them.  All  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
have  established  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  all  the  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  and  many  of  the  cities  of 
the  third  class  in  our  state  have  already 
established  such  schools. 

Our  thirteen  state  normal  schools  grad- 
uate only  a  small  percentage  of  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  required  each  year 
for  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth.  Two 
thirds  of  the  teachers  in  our  city  schools 
have  received  their  training  in  our  high 
schools.  The  graduates  of  our  best  high 
schools  are  well  prepared  from  a  scholastic 
point  of  view  to  do  efficient  work  as  teach- 
ers in  the  elementary  schools,  but  they  need 
special  training  after  they  have  completed 
the  high  school  course  before  they  take 
their  places  as  regular  teachers.  The  city 
training  schools  can  and  should  give  this 
special  training. 

City  training  schools  are  recommended 
by  the  leading  educators  of  this  country. 
Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall:  "I  think  every 
large  city  should  have  a  city  training 
(normal)    school  to  which  it  should  lend 


its  consummate  care  and  should  steer 
toward  an  absolute  requirement  that  every 
newly  appointed  teacher  should  be  a  grad- 
uate." Pres.  John  W.  Cook:  "I  regard  a 
training  school  for  teacliers  as  indispens- 
able to  a  successful  administration  of  a 
large  city  system."  Supt  Edward  Brooks : 
"In  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  normal 
school  in  a  large  city,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  secure  properly 
qualified  teachers." 

There  are  at  least  twenty  cities. in  Penn- 
sylvania large  enough  to  establish  training 
schools  for  teachers  and  carry  them  on 
successfully.  Our  best  high  schools  are 
at  the  present  time  doing  the  most  thorough 
work  done  in  any  schools  of  this  country, 
and  no  institution  affords  better  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  work  and 
practice  in  teaching  under  real  conditions 
than  the  elementary  schools. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  training 
school  in  McKeesport.  It  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  trainin|^  the  young 
women  who  have  graduated  from  our  high 
school  and  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in 
our  elementary  schools.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  train  its  students  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  school 
manaf^ement.  The  course  of  study  is  one 
year  m  length  and  includes  training  in  ob- 
serving our  best  teachers  at  actual  work, 
in  teaching  under  directions  and  in  study- 
ing the  theory  of  teaching  and  school 
management.    This  is  done  as  follows. 

1.  The  students  are  required  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  best  teachers  day  after  day, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  montL 
They  spend  the  morning  sessions  in  die 
same  room  for  one  month  observing  the 
work  of  the  regular  teacher.  The  very 
best  way  to  learn  how  to  teach  and  to 
govern  a  school  and  carry  it  on  success- 
fully is  to  observe  the  work  of  a  teacher 
who  can  teach  and  manage  a  school  suc- 
cessfully. This  same  method  is  pursued 
throughout  all  the  grades  to  the  high 
school. 

2.  The  afternoon  sessions  are  spent  in 
reciting  to  a  critic  teacher  in  the  high 
school.  Some  of  the  common  branches  are 
reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  methods  and  school  manage- 
ment are  studied  and  applied. 

3.  After  the  students  have  become  ac- 
quainted through  observation  and  study 
with  the  work  of  the  grade,  they  teach 
under  direction  and  while  the  regular 
teachers  visit.  They  also  take  charge  of 
rooms  in  all  grades  when  the  regular  teach- 
ers are  sick.  This  not  only  gives  them 
valuable  practice  but  solves  the  very  difli- 
cult  problem  of  securing  substitute  teachers. 
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There  is  no  institution  which  is  prepared 
to  give  its  students,  preparing  to  teach,  any 
valuable  instruction  in  actud  school  work 
except  the  public  school  system.  The  ex- 
isting condition  makes  it  impossible.  No 
teacher  has  any  right  to  claim  experience 
v/bo  has  taueht  one  class  in  a  single  sub- 
ject for  a  few  weeks  under  conditions  that 
do  not  exist  and  never  will  exist  in  any 
public  school  system. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  G>mmittee 
of  Fifteen:  "It  is  important  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee not  less  than  half  of  the  time  spent 
ander  training  of  the  apprentice  teacher 
should  be  given  to  observation  and  prac- 
tice, and  that  this  practice  in  its  conditions 
should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  work 
she  vrill  later  be  required  to  do  inde- 
pendently." 

Supt.  S.  T.  Button,  Brookline,  Mass.: 
"A  good  deal  of  experience  in  connection 
with  training  teachers,  both  in  city  training 
schools  and  in  connection  with  our  training 
dass  for  college  graduates  here  in  Brook- 
line,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years,  convinces  me  that  the  chief  element 
in  training  is  actual  contact  with  and  the 
performance  of  work  in  the  school  room,  so 
that  your  plan  for  larger  facilities  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  is  eminently  sound. 
While  theory  is  necessary,  it  receives  its 
chief  value  in  connection  with  its  indicated 
application  in  the  school  room.  This  re- 
mark applies  to  all  theory  suggested  by  the 
history  of  educational  reformers.  They 
arc  all  to  be  interpreted  in  the  school  room 
and  their  value  or  lack  of  value  proven." 

In  this  method  of  training  our  own  teach- 
ers I  see  the  salvation  of  our  schools. 
When  two  thirds  of  our  teachers  are  pre- 
pared for  their  work  in  these  schools  is  it 
not  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  more  we  do 
for  them  after  they  have  graduated  from 
oar  high  schools  and  before  they  take  their 
places  as  teachers  the  more  efficient  our 
elementary  schools  will  become. 

The  city  training  schools  should  consist 
of  at  least  one  year's  training  after  gradu- 
ating from  a  high  school  with  a  course 
covering  four  full  years  and  the  high 
school  course  should  include  all  the  work 
required  for  graduation  from  our  state 
normal  schools,  and  the  oupils  should  be 
examined  at  the  nearest  normal  school  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pupils  of  the  state  normal 
schools  and  when  they  have  successfully 
passed  all  the  examinations  should  be  given 
certificates  and  diplomas  the  same  as  grad- 
uates of  the  state  normal  schools. 

Educational  conditions  have  wonderfully 
changed  since  1857,  when  the  present 
normal  school  law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 


lature of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  these 
changed  conditions  must  come  new  laws 
which  will  enable  those  in  charge  of  the 
different  educational  interests  of  the  state 
to  do  the  most  possible  for  the  children 
under  the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

No  institution  or  institutions  should  be 
protected  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  children.  The  state  normal 
schools  have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
popular  education  and  so  have  the  city 
training  schools,  and  their  interests  should 
not  be  conflictinsr,  but  supplementary.  If 
the  state  normal  schools  are  not  able  to 
prepare  sufficient  properly  trained  teachers 
to  meet  our  demands,  and  the  large  city 
high  schools  are  prepared  to  do  all  the 
Academic  work  done  by  any  state  normal 
school,  and  just  as  well,  and  the  cit^r  train- 
ing schools  give  better  opportunities  for 
the  practical  training  of  teachers,  why 
should  the  city  school  system  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  extended  to  the  state 
normal  schools. 

Two  years  ago  when  a  bill  of  this  kind 
was  presented  to  the  Leinslature  of  the 
state  it  was  argued  that  if  the  bill  became 
a  law  the  normal  schools  of  the  state 
would  be  compelled  to  close  their  doors. 
Let  me  say  in  answer  to  this  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  very  few  pupils  from 
the  large  cities  in  the  state  normal  schools. 
Our  normal  schools  are  taxed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  their  full  capacity,  and  the  state 
needs,  and  must  have  more  training 
schools,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  turn  to  the  city  training  schools  for 
the  necessary  relief.  If  any  more  justifi- 
cation were  needed  for  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  city  training  schools  it 
could  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  extensive 
service  which  these  schools  now  render  in 
the  leading  twenty  cities  in  the  United 
States  alone. 

Why  should  our  people  be  compelled  to 
send  their  girls  away  from  home  at  a  great 
expense  to  get  the  same  kind  of  training  as 
can  be  given  at  home  ?  Many  of  our  best 
teachers  come  from  the  homes  of  good, 
honest  and  industrious  people  who  are  not 
financially  able  to  send  their  daughters  to 
a  normal  school.  They  have  been  educated 
in  the  high  school  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  doing  most  excellent 
work  for  the  cause  of  education,  they  are 
compelled  to  take  examinations  year  after 
year  before  they  are  permitted  to  apply  for 
a  permanent  certificate,  while  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  go  to  a  normal  school 
and  secure  life  certificates  before  they  have 
taught  a  single  day  in  a  real  school  to 
prove  whether  or  not  they  have  any  ability 
to  teach. 
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Boards  of  Education. — 

I.  Election.  The  function  of  a  Board  of 
Education  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  state  is  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  this  country  a  va- 
riety of  methods  of  selecting  its  members 
have  been  tried  under  different  conditions. 
In  nine  tenths  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  the  members  are  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  either  by  general 
ticket  or  by  the  particular  wards.  The 
Educational  Commission  of  Chicago  re- 
cently recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  that  city  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  However,  in  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-three  largest  cities  the  Boards  of 
Education  are  elected  by  the  people.  In 
this  state,  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
there  are  two  methods  of  electing  school 
directors:  (a)  by  wards,  (b)  by  general 
ticket. 

What  are  the  objections  to  the  ward  sys- 
tem? In  our  larger  cities  the  Boards  are 
too  large  for  the  most  effective  work  and 
the  schools  are  too  closely  connected  with 
ward  politics.  "The  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen" recommended  that  the  members  of 
the  school  board  should  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  population  and  of  all 
their  common  educational  interests  and 
should  not  be  chosen  to  represent  any  ward 
or  sub-division  of  the  territory  or  any  party 
or  element  in  the  political,  religious  or  so- 
cial life  thereof.  When  this  principle  is 
not  enforced  the  members  will  feel  bound 
to  give  what  advantages  they  can  for  the 
sutAlistrict  or  special  interests  they  repre- 
sent; bitter  contest  will  ensue  and  the  com- 
mon interests  will  suffer. 

The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  our 
public  school  system  is  a  tendency  to  allow 
political  influence  to  encroach  upon  the 
duties  and  authorities  of  those  who  have 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  educational 
affairs  of  anv  city.  In  most  cities  the  ten- 
dency is  growing  toward  the  exercise  of 
political  influence  in  the  management 
of  our  schools,  the  practice  is  demor- 
alizing both  to  teachers  and  to  em- 
ployees. Under  such  a  system  there 
are  found  teachers  and  employees  who 
evidently  have  more  faith  in  their 
political  influence  for  promotion  and  re- 
tention than  they  have  in  doing  their  work 
well  and  earning  favors  by  merit  alone. 
The  future  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  country  demand  that 
they  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  the 
influence  of  any  kind  that  would  in  any 
way  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
or  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience 
in   school   administration  believe   that  the 


interests  of  the  children  are  best  served  un- 
der the  direction  of  boards  elected  by  gen- 
eral ticket  The  public  school  system  rests 
upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  state,  and 
that  is  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
law  making  power.  The  state  is  bound 
to  see  that  schools  are  maintained  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  school  system  is  a  state 
system  administrated  in  an  American  fash- 
ion, through  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people  in  their  Assemblies  or  in  any  other 
way  the  state  may  direct  But  these  offi- 
cers do  not  cease  to  be  representatives  of 
a  state  system  and  there  is  every  reason 
why  their  tenure  and  their  powers  should 
be  whollv  independent  of  municipal  boards 
and  officers. 

2.  Number  of  Members. — The  tendency 
in  most  of  our  cities  is  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  school  board.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  new  conception  of 
the  functions  of  this  body.  In  brief,  this 
conception  is  that  a  Board  of  Education 
should  have  legislative  rather  than  execa- 
tive  duties.  The  original  conception  of 
the  function  of  school  boards  was  that  of 
the  fullest  inspection  and  supervision  both 
of  the  school  S3rstems  and  of  its  officers 
both  of  government  and  instruction. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommended 
that  "  the  number  of  members  of  a  Board 
of  Education  should  be  small.  In  cities 
of  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  it  should 
not  be  more  than  nine  and  preferably  not 
more  than  five."  The  advantages  arising 
from  a  small  board  are  obvious.  Responsi- 
bility is  fixed.  Meetings  can  be  held  in  an 
informal  way  which  is  the  best  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  care  and  dis- 
patch. Each  member  becomes  acquainted 
with  all  departments  of  school  administra- 
tion which  is  highly  advantageous.  The 
superintendent  is  able  to  consult  with  each 
member  of  the  board  without  consuming 
too  much  of  his  time  and  energy.  Each 
member  would  feel  responsible  for  the 
schools  for  the  entire  city  and  not  simoly 
for  those  in  the  locality  in  which  he  resides. 

Chicago  has  recently  reduced  its  board 
from  21  to  II.  Baltimore  from  22  to  9, 
St.  Louis  from  21  to  12,  Boston  from  24  to 
iq.  The  new  school  law  of  Indiana  pro- 
vides that  the  school  board  of  each  city, 
exceDt  Indianapolis,  shall  consist  of  three 
members.  Ohio's  new  school  law  fixes  the 
number  from  3  to  7  and  nearly  all  of  the 
*:tates  have  reached  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  their  boards.  What  is  the  condi- 
tion in  our  state?  Pittsbure  has  now  240. 
Allegheny  City  has  90,  Reading  has  6a  and 
the  other  cities  have  boards  varying  from 
6  to  -^o. 

High  Schools.— Tht  act  of  the  General 
Assembly   of    1905    requiring   school    dis- 
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tricts  in  which  no  public  school  is  main- 
tained to  pay  the  cost  of  tuition  and  school 
bodes  for  children  who  may  attend  a  high 
school  in  some  other  district  and  who  are 
qualified  for  high  school  work,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  affecting  our  schools 
that  has  been  passed  for  years.  A  large 
number  of  townships  and  boroughs 
throughout  the  state  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  law  and  several  hundred  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  unable  to  attend  a  high 
school  before  now  have  the  advantage  and 
uplifting  influence  of  these  schools.  Our 
own  high  school  closely  articulates  with  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  seven  boroughs  and 
five  townships.  Previous  to  1905  twenty- 
five  pupils  from  these  districts  attended 
our  high  school.  Now,  seventy-five  are  at- 
tending from  the  same  districts.  Who  is 
able  to  estimate  the  worth  of  such  a  law 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania? 

Nothing  can  be  more  hurtfvd  than  the 
feeling  that  learning  helps  men  of  one  con- 
dition more  than  another.  The  very  na- 
ture of  our  government  demands  that  some 
shall  have  a  better  education  than  others. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  state  to  say  from  what 
class  they  shall  come.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  leaders  in  business,  in  the  professions 
and  governmental  affairs  were  bom  in  the 
country  and  the  state  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural 
districts  to  receive  a  high  school  education 
without  any  expense  to  the  individual. 

Our  country  has  been  privileged  to  oc- 
cupy among  nations  the  happy  place  of  a 
people  destined  to  demonstrate  the  en- 
couraging and  fruitful  truth  that  the  bom 
rulers  of  mankind  are  not  cradled  in  king's 
palaces.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
lived  and  died  it  was  demonstrated  beyond 
pcradventure  that  out  of  the  humblest 
pbces  of  the  land  might  come  powers 
which  would  command  the  reverent  awe 
of  mankind. 

While  the  act  of  1905  is  important  and 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  good  work,  yet  in 
practice  it  is  defective.  The  law  does  not 
define  a  high  school.  It  does  not  say 
whether  or  not  a  district  must  pay  the  cost 
of  tuition  for  two,  three  or  four  years. 
Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  commonwealth 
should  have  free  high  school  privileges  of 
four  full  years  of  nine  months  each  and  the 
districts  providing  only  two  or  three  years 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  the  rest  of  the  course  in  a  neigh- 
boring high  school.  Neither  does  the  law 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils 
attending  high  schools  in  the  neighboring 
districts. 

The  law  provides  that  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  school  books  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
the  cost  of  tuition   and  school  books  of 


children  in  the  same  grades  and  courses  in 
the  districts  maintaining  such  high  schooL 
The  law  does  not  specify  what  items  shall 
be  considered  expenses  when  estimating 
the  cost  of  high  school  instruction.  The 
cost  of  providing  proper  instruction,  build- 
ing[s,  etc.,  for  a  high  school  pupil  is  many 
times  the  average  cost  for  each  pupil  in  a 
large  city  system. 

Compulsory  Attendance,  Factory  and 
Vaccination  Laws, — The  Compulsory  At- 
tendance Law  of  1905  states  that  the  chil- 
dren who  are  thirteen  years  of  age  and  are 
able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage may  leave  school  to  engage  in  any 
useful  employment  or  service. 

The  Factory  Law  of  1905  states  that  no 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
employed  in  any  establishment.  Here  we 
have  two  conflicting  laws.  The  one  states 
that  children  may  be  employed  at  the  a|:e 
of  thirteen  and  the  other  states  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  legally  employed  until  they 
are  fourteen. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  pro- 
vides that  the  School  Board  in  each  district 
shall  have  power  at  its  June  meeting  to  re 
duce  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance 
to  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
school  term  in  such  district. 

Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  attend 
only  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  term  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  work?  There  is  no 
reason  why  boys  thirteen  years  of  age 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the 
vacations.  They  certainly  would  be  freer 
from  objectionable  influences  if  they  are 
employed  than  if  they  are  permitted  to 
wildly  roam  the  streets  of  our  cities.  In  our 
large  manufacturing  cities  there  are  many 
parents  who  absolutely  need  the  financial 
help  that  boys  of  thirteen  could  give  them 
during  the  vacation. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  says 
that  the  child  must  go  to  school.  The 
Vaccination  Law  says  that  the  child  cannot 
go  until  it  has  been  successfully  vaccinated, 
and  the  state  does  not  have  the  power  to 
compel  parents  who  refuse  to  have  their 
children  vaccinated  to  send  them  to  school, 
or  to  have  them  vaccinated. 

Compulsory  Attendance  and  the  State 
Appropriation. — It  is  a  fact  that  little  or 
no  effort  is  being  made  by  school  officials 
in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns  to 
enforce  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 
It  is  possible  for  every  school  district  to 
have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  eighty 
percentum  of  all  the  children  in  the  dis- 
trict between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  law  should  give  the  proper  au- 
thorities power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
state  appropriation  due  any  school  district 
whose  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
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year  has  been  less  than  eighty  percentum. 
Such  reduction  should  not  be  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  state  for  every  one  per  cent  the  attend- 
ance falls  below  eighty  percentum. 

Unity,— TYi^  state  educational  organiza- 
tion must  stand  for  unity.  It  must  not 
take  up  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  sdme 
other  interest  It  must  draw  together  into 
the  most  effective  cooperation  possible  all 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
in  self-government  and  in  human  progress ; 
all  of  the  social  forces  and  all  of  the  or- 
ganized associations  which  are  the  product 
of  our  teemine  times  and  express  the  fra- 
ternal and  altruistic  tendencies  of  our 
vigorous  and  prosperous  life.  It  must  do 
what  it  can  to  unify  all  the  educational 
institutions  to  the  end  that  the  strength 
of  each  may  support  the  other  and  the 
waste  of  children's  time  and  parents' 
money  may  be  materially  reduced. 

Local  Control — ^*'When  an  exercise  of 
the  central  authority  is  contemplated,  how- 
ever, the  fact  will  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  local  self-government  is  an  element  of 
prime  importance  to  the  institutions  of  our 
people.  Those  schools  will  flourish  most 
vigorously  and  will  exercise  the  widest  in- 
fluence, which  respond  to  local  needs  and 
which  are  under  local  or  neighborhood  con- 
trol. The  wise  central  authority,  there- 
fore, seeks  not  to  supplant  local  initiative 
and  local  control,  but  to  develop,  to 
strengthen  and  when  necessary  to  supple- 
ment them.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible 
to  secure  a  very  desirable  efficiency  and  a 
very  desirable  uniformity  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  by  vigorous  exercise  of  central 
authority,  but  those  schools  would  cease  in 
a  large  measure  to  be  truly  public  schools. 
They  would  cease  to  represent  the  best 
public  opinion  of  their  localities  and  they 
would  fail  to  enlist  public  sympathy  and 
support.  They  would  seem  to  be  alien 
things  grafted  on  to  a  community's  life 
and  not  the  full  and  fresh  flower  of  that 
life." 

"  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bear  with' 
a  temporary  evil  in  order  to  secure  a  large 
and  permanent  good.  There  are  many 
short  cuts  to  reform  by  exercise  of  auto- 
cratic power.  Reforms  autocratically  ef- 
fected do  not,  however,  last  long.  When 
the  support  of  authority  is  withdrawn,  the 
fabric  erected  by  its  aid  falls  to  the 
ground." 

Conclusion. — What  we  need  is  a  com- 
plete codification  of  the  laws  of  this  state. 
The  best  that  they  contain  should  be  re- 
tained, the  laws  should  be  made  to  har- 
monize, obscure  laws  simplified,  useless 
laws  omitted  and  new  laws  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  those  in  charge  of  the  edu- 


cational interests  of  the  state  to  bring  into 
cooperative  effectiveness  all  the  forces 
which  make  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
quickening  of  all  the  men  and  women  and 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  state. 

This  convention  should  request  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  authorize  His  Excellency 
Governor  Stuart  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  consist  of  nine  members  namely:  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent,  two 
Normal  School  principals,  two  comity 
superintendents,  one  lawyer,  two  dty  super- 
intendents and  one  borough  superintendent, 
to  codify  the  school  laws  of  this  state  and 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1909. 

"This  commission  should  be  authorized 
to  visit  the  best  schools,  study  the  best 
school  systems  in  this  and  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  all  the  data 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  reorganization 
of  the  entire  public  school  system,  which 
shall  result  in  placing  it  on  a  plane  of  the 
best  in  the  world  for  simplicity,  adaptation 
and  efficiency." 

"Various  Methods  of  Selecting  Teach- 
ers, Grading  them  and  Fixing  their  Sala- 
ries," was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt. 
Samuel  Andrews,  of  Pittsburg,  who  read 
as  follows: 

VARIOUS    METHODS   OF   SELECTING  TEACHKRS, 

GRADING   THEM   AND   FIXING 

THEIR  SALARIES. 

The  selection,  classification,  and  com- 
pensation of  teachers  is  a  subject  so  com- 
prehensive in  scope,  so  intimately  related 
with  various  lines  of  school  administration, 
that  it  seems  difficult  for  one  to  reach  any 
legitimate  or  practical  conclusions  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  discussion.  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  topic,  however,  is  the 
teacher;  and  as  the  teacher,  strong,  com- 
petent, and  faithful,  is  the  center  of  all 
school  work  and  management,  so  we  may 
assume  that  to  find  ana  to  keep  her  in  the 
school  is  the  radiating  point  in  this  appar- 
ently many-sided  subject. 

Under  our  general  school  system,  with 
its  liberal  recognition  of  discretionary 
power  in  local  management,  there  are,  in- 
deed, many  and  various  methods  of  choos- 
ing teachers  and  of  giving  them  due  recog- 
nition as  workers  in  the  schools.  These 
methods  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
depending  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
intelligence  and  professional  spirit  of  the 
powers  that  be.  Under  existing  laws  the 
teachers  of  any  city,  borough,  or  township 
in  this  great  commonwealth  may  be  so 
chosen  and  unsupported  as  to  make  the 
schools  under  them  but  indifferent  book 
shops — ^poor,  miserable  places  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  or  they  may  be  so  selected, 
compensated  and  encouraged  as  to  make 
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the  schools  they  teach  rich  fountains  of 
.  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  a  fit  place  for 
the  training  of  the  future  citizens  of  a 
great  state.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  people  them- 
selves, but  in  its  delegated  and  official  re- 
lations, ^e  choice  between  good  and  poor 
schools  depends  directly  upon  those  who 
are  chosen  by  the  people  to  manage  the 
schools. 

In  many  localities  the  legislation  of  the 
city  or  borough  authorities  definitely  set- 
I       ties  the  question  of  who  shall  select  teach- 
I       ers.    There  are  in  this  country  many  city 
normal   schools  whose  graduates  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  City  Superintendent  after 
conference  with  the  Principal  and  Super- 
visors of  the  school,  and  results  have  proven 
the  plan  to  be  excellent.    The  state  normal 
I       schools    with    their   extended   professional 
I       course  are  doing  a  good  thing  for  the  city 
as  well  as  for  the  country  teachers.    They 
inspire    young   people   with   the   teaching 
spirit,  encourage  continued  pedagogic  study 
and  lift  the  schoolroom  out  of  the  realm 
of  dull  routine. 

Those  qualified  to  select  with  a  view  of 
reconmiending  for  election  should  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  time  to  see  the  candi- 
dates,  to  learn  by  letter,  by  inquiry,  by 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  each  candidate 
as  to  education,  spirit  for  the  work,  char- 
acter, appearance,  experience,  special  train- 
mg.    Since  all  of  these  characteristics  are 
essentia],  and  absolutely  so,  who  shall  be 
qualified  to  select? 
In  some  localities  each  and  every  member 
'   of  the  school  board  feels  it  his  prerogative 
to  see  and  estimate  for  himself  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate;  hence  no  method  can  be 
followed  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  but  cer- 
I       tainly   schools   all   over  the   State   would 
I       vastly  be  benefitted,  if  no  mistakes  should 
be  made  in  the  election  of  teachers.     Some 
writers  on  the  subject  claim  that  educators 
'       should    aid    in    all    selections.    Indirectly 
they  do  aid  when  they  sign  diplomas  assert- 
insj  the   qualifications   of   graduates   from 
;       schools;  but  that  is  only  one  factor  in  the 
question  of  selection;  the  locality  and  the 
jjradc  of  the  position  are  equally  important 
factors,  and  on  these  the  educators  have  no 
opportunity  to  give  opinion. 
I  The  superintendent  has  no  more  effective 

!       prerogative  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  schools 
I       under  his  supervision  than  the  power  to 
j       grant  or  withhold  a  license  to  teach.    It  is 
not  only  his  privilege,  but  his  duty  as  well, 
I        to  guard  with  jealous  care  the  door  which 
i        admits   new   teachers   to  his   professional 
ranks.    He  may  not,  perhaps  ought  not, 
dictate  the  actual  choice  of  teachers  for  the 
I        schools ;  but  he  may  and  ought  to  keep  out 
I        of  the  available  list,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 


power,  those  who  are  unschooled  and  in- 
competent. He  may  not  control  the  admis- 
sion of  normal  school  graduates,  but  he  is 
at  least  a  member  of  a  state  board  to  pass 
upon  their  qualifications.  With  a  regular 
normal  course  in  connection  with  the  city 
high  school,  instruction  may  be  so  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  that  through  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  only  good  schol- 
ars may  find  a  place  among  actual  teachers. 
In  the  admission  of  teachers  as  applicants 
from  outside  districts,  he  may  exact  the 
most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidences 
of  scholastic  attainments  or  require  an  ex- 
amination at  his  hands.  In  this  part  of  the 
superintendent's  work,  therefore,  is  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  schools. 

In  all  cases  those  who  are  empowered  to 
select  teachers  should  aim  to  secure  the  best 
the  market  presents.  The  market  offers 
many  grades  of  educated  candidates  and 
also  presents  many  with  no  preparation  for 
the  great  work  to  be  undertaken.  Those 
who  have  made  preparation  may  be  grouped 
thus: 

1.  Those  with  the  education  of  the 
graded  or  district  schools. 

2.  Those  with  the  education  of  schools, 
teaching  certificate  branches  only  and  in  no 
sense  entitled  to  the  name  of  normal 
schools. 

3.  Those  with  the  education  of  a  high 
school. 

4.  Those  with  the  education  of  the  city 
normal  schools. 

5.  Those  with  the  education  of  state  nor- 
mal schools. 

6.  Those  with  the  college  education. 

7.  Those  with  high  school  or  college  edu- 
cation, enriched  by  professional  training  in 
normal  school  or  normal  college. 

From  one  of  these  seven  groups  the 
selection  of  te&chers  must  be  made.  No 
arguments  are  necessary  to  sho^  that  the 
seventh  group  contains  the  desirable  mate- 
rial, and  if  the  salary  problem  should  ever 
be  wisely  solved,  may  it  not  be  among  the 
possibilities  that  this  class  will  be  secured 
for  all  schools?  It  is  with  the  teacher  as 
with  the  business  man,  the  wider  the  hori- 
zon, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  young  people 
reach  out  for  all  the  higher  education  can 
bring  to  them,  it  does  not  seem  an  idle 
dream  that  our  schools  may  thus  be  bene- 
fitted. The  sixth  class  contains  those  who 
enter  the  school  while  preparing  for  what 
they  deem  more  desirable  work.  From  the 
fourth  and  fifth  class  comes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  all  over  our  State,  and 
justly  so.  The  first  and  second  should  re- 
ceive no  consideration  from  those  who 
select. 
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In  grading  teachers,  that  is,  in  advancing 
them  to  work  of  higher  rank,  of  greater 
responsibilities,  the  selection  should  rest 
with  the  principal:  his  observations,  his 
judgment,  his  criticism  are  the  essentials  in 
deciding.  A  general  principle  holds  good, 
however,  in  all  cases,  and  that  is — sl  teacher 
who  is  successful  in  any  grade  iand  who 
gives  evidence  of  ambition  strongly  indi- 
cated by  a  desire  to  grow  in  professional 
knowledge,  is  worthy  of  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade.  In  school  work,  our 
experience  shows  that  the  pupil  who  has 
been  promoted  grade  by  grade  (that  is, 
never  jumping  a  grade)  is  the  best  rounded, 
is  the  best  fitted  for  the  next  year's  work; 
so  in  the  matter  of  good  teachers  at  the  top 
of  the  line,  they  are  those  who  have  begun 
with  the  first  grade  and  have  been  advanced 
grade  by  grade.  These  have  had  many  ad- 
vantages— the  everyday  opportunity  of 
studying  the  child  in  all  stages,  hence  they 
know  the  genesis  and  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  children's  powers.  The  strongest 
civil  service  reformers  advocate  direct  se- 
lection based  on  results  achieved  in  lower 
positions. 

Some  scheme  of  selection  for  advance- 
ment in  which  examinations  take  a  part 
appears  to  be  a  live  question  at  the  present 
time.  Many  superintendents  conduct  pro- 
motional examinations,  the  result  of  which 
is  an  element,  along  with  success  in  the 
grade  below  for  advancement  in  rank. 

It  is  a  primary  law  in  all  business  and 
professional  life  that  practice  evolves 
power  and  experience  develops  skill.  It  is 
likewise  true  tiiat  continued  teaching  brings 
with  it  clearer  knowledge,  better  insight 
into  child  nature,  and  greater  efficiency  to 
direct  child  thought.  No  matter  how  pro- 
nounced may  be  the  teaching  instinct,  no 
matter  how  thorough  both  the  academic  and 
the  professional  training,  tio  teacher  can 
do  her  best  work  the  first  year;  for  inex- 
perience, at  best,  is  inefficiency.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  grow  in  teaching 
power  with  successive  terms  of  actual  ser- 
vice, at  least  through  the  first  five  or  seven 
years,  is  either  wholly  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  or  else  is  woefully 
misguided  by  incompetent  and  unprofes- 
sional supervision.  This  law  of  progres- 
sion in  teaching  power  is  recognized,  not 
only  by  the  school  code  of  the  state,  but  is 
practically  applied  in  nearly  all  cities  in  the 
grading  of  salaries,  and  substantially  en- 
dorsed everywhere  else  by  the  general  pref- 
erence for  experienced  over  inexperienced 
teachers. 

Practically  all  school  legislation  affecting 
the  selection  and  compensation  of  teachers 
aims  to  recognize  scholarship,  professional 
skill  and  increasing  ability  through  experi- 


ence as  the  fundamental  elements  in  effec- 
tive teaching.  It  demands  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  a  more  comprehensive 
course  of  professional  training,  or  a  more 
substantial  recognition  of  extended  experi- 
ence in  actual  schoolwork.  Probably  the 
best  illustration  of  formulating  these  three 
requisites  in  a  single  enactment  so  far  at- 
tempted in  our  own  State  is  shown  in  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature last  week  by  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Schuyl- 
kill. In  his  bill,  as  reported,  it  is  proposed 
to  supplement  the  minimum  salary  law  of 
1903  by  paving  all  teachers  who  hold  the 
higher  grades  of  license,  including  profes- 
sional, permanent,  and  normal  school  cer- 
tificates, at  least  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
after  an  actual  teaching  experience  of  two 
years.  From  a  professional  as  well  as  a 
practical  standpoint,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  good  measure  and  should  receive  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  educational  welfare  of  our  State,  for 
it  places  a  premium  upon  the  better  grade 
of  teaching,  stimulates  a  broader  scholar- 
ship, and  encourages  professional  ambition. 
Under  reasonable  conditions  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  law,  it  would  prove  a  genu- 
ine inspiration  to  progressive  teachers  in 
all  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  and  would 
doubtless  be  a  material  help  in  many  of  the 
cities.  Many  other  States  have  enacted 
laws  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
harmony  with  professional  worth  and  woric, 
and  have  made  these  laws  effective  and 
helpful  in  proportion  as  the  States  have 
had  centralized  and  unified  school  systems. 
The  schedule  of  salaries  should  be  so 
constructed  that  a  premium  is  placed  upon 
efficiency  in  the  classroom  and  growth  in 
professional  and  general  culture  rather 
than  upon  length  of  service  alone.  The 
introduction  of  this  merit  plan  of  increase 
of  salary  will  meet  with  much  dissatisfac- 
tion from  teachers  who  have  ceased  to 
study  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  peda- 
gogical progress  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Scholarship  and  habits  of  study 
are  essential  factors  for  efficiency  in  every 
teacher  who  continually  increases  his  use- 
fulness through  two  or  three  decades  of 
service.  The  teacher  who  comes  before  his 
classes  with  a  fresh  bit  of  knowledge  from 
day  to  day  has  solved  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  discipline.  Decline  in  a  teacher's 
efficiency  begins  when  the  study  of  subject 
matter  and  educational  problems  ends.  We 
must  know  much  more  than  we  teach.  We 
can't  teach  all  we  know.  There  is  loss  be- 
tween the  acquisition  and  the  transmission 
of  knowledge  not  unlike  that  of  friction  in 
machinery.  The  best  teacher  of  U.  S.  his- 
tory knows  thoroughly  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  teacher  who  has  the  greatest 
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interest  in  his  classes  is  the  one  who  can 
answer  most  of  the  unexpected  questions 
quickly  and  completely  or  who  can  say  "  I 
Qon't  know  *'  and  retain  the  respect  of  his 
class.  The  teacher  must  go  above,  beyond, 
nndemeath,  and  around,  the  lessons. 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  Teachers  shall  be  employed  and 
compensated  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  do  the  required  work,  and  all  proper 
methods  in  their  selection  must  find  ex- 
pression through  those  who  can  fully  and 
correctly  determine  their  professional 
worth. 

Supt  F.  W.  Robbins:  I  should  like  to 
consider  the  selecting  of  teachers  from  our 
standpoint — that  is,  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  select.  The  first  method  of  selection 
may  be  called  the  "no"  method.  It  in- 
cludes the  selecting  of  such  persons  as  are 
willing  to  teach  for  the  low  salaries  of- 
fered, or  the  selection  of  the  first  applicant 
who  applies,  or  selection  by  means  of 
photographs  and  recommendations,  the 
former  of  which  are  in  these  days  less  rep- 
resentations than  caricatures.  Recom- 
mendations are  of  little  account,  for  good 
teachers  get  them  easily,  and  poor  teachers 
are  often  gotten  rid  of  by  giving  them 
good  recommendations.  Again,  the  selec- 
tion of  4he  teacher  is  often  made  by  one 
director^  whose  action  is  ratified  by  the 
Board.  Teachers  are  often  selected  who 
are  not  fit  for  the  position  but  because  their 
families  are  in  need  of  the  money. 

Under  the  "spoils"  method  the  teachers 
may  be  appointed  because  they  are  rela- 
tives of  the  Board  or  Superintendent. 
Political  influence  or  church  affiliations 
often  have  great  force.  Sometimes  they  are 
appointed  to  secure  the  payments  of  debts. 
I  have  known  this  to  be  done  not  only  in 
the  case  of  teachers,  but  of  superintendents. 
Positions  are  sometimes  secured  by  the 
direct  payment  of  money  by  the  teacher  to 
some  one  in  control.  The  papers  some- 
times speak  of  this,  but  the  method  is  not 
general.  Another  method  of  selection 
may  be  called  "Merit"  method,  which 
bases  selection  on  efficiency.  Supt.  Seever, 
of  Boston,  says  that  the  chief  quality  of 
efficiency  is  power  of  inspiration.  Now 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  inspiration?  Some  one  says  that 
it  is  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  always  find  it 
so.  Another  mentions  scholarship,  and 
that  of  course  is  dhe  element.  But  how 
is  scholarship  to  be  determined?  There 
is  only  one  wav.  by  the  examination.  It  is 
here  that  our  Pennsylvania  system  is  weak. 
Every  superintendent  has  a  c  ifTerent  stand- 
ard of  scholarship.  A  certain  uniformity 
has  accidentally  come  about  because  some 
saperintendents  make  use  of  the  examina- 


tion questions  of  other  states  in  their  own 
examinations;  but  it  seems  necessary  that 
an  examination  must  be  the  basis  for  selec- 
tion and  that  the  examining  should  be 
done  by  experts.  When  it  comes  to  placing 
the  teacher  in  the  grades,  what  is  the  best 
plan?  Should  the  new  teacher  begin  in 
the  primary  grade  or  fill  vacancies  higher 
up?  Should  teachers  be  promoted  with 
their  classes  up  to  the  grammar  grade  or 
should  the  classification  be  made  according 
to  efficiency  and  length  of  service?  We 
must  decide  on  efficiency.  Length  of  ser- 
vice is  only  valuable  in  deciding  between 
the  claims  of  teachers  of  equal  ability.  In 
the  fixing  of  salaries  three  methods  are  in 
use.  (i)  Supply  and  demand.  (2)  A 
flat  rate  without  regard  to  efficiency.  (3) 
Efficiency.  Supt.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City,  has  combined  these  three  methods. 
His  teachers  start  at  $500  a  year,  and  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  $50  a  year,  until  their 
salaries  have  reached  $650.  Later  they 
receive  another  increase,  making  the  salary 
$720.  There  can  be  no  further  increase 
without  an  examination,  when  the  salary 
is  increased  $70  per  year.  After  another 
examination  the  salary  is  again  increased 
$70  or  $80  per  year.  This  is  the  maximum. 
These  advances  in  salary  depend  upon 
efficiency. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  The  great  point  is  that 
superintendents'  examinations  should  be 
uniform.  Our  strength  lies  in  a  minimum 
of  centralization  and  a  maximum  of  local 
authority.  The  examination  can  deter- 
mine not  only  the  scholarship  but  also  the 
apparent  ability  to  teach.  I  think  that  is 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  determined 
by  the  examiner.  The  tone,  dress,  manli- 
ness, etc.,  of  the  applicant  are  ever  in  your 
mind  as  you  examine  his  papers.  That 
knowledge  would  be  lacking  in  centralized 
examinations. 

Supt.  Missimer:  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing question  to  ask  what  has  raised  this 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  salaries.  Why 
are  salaries  so  unsatisfactory?  The  basing 
of  salaries  on  years  of  service  is  a  failure, 
because  there  is  such  a  congestion  of  indif- 
ferent, unproductive,  incompetent  teachers 
who  are  getting  the  same  salary  as  good 
teachers,  that  they  act  as  a  dead  weight 
to  keep  salaries  down.  The  real,  true, 
live  teacher  never  gets  credit  for  what  he 
does,  and  his  life  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  re- 
tention of  incompetent  teachers.  For  this 
reason  we  should  pay  account  to  merit. 
If  certain  teachers  are  to  get  more  money 
on  account  of  efficiency  and  others  not. 
the  Question  is  who  is  to  determine  their 
relative  efficiency?  Who  will  withstand 
church,  ward,  and  political  influence? 
There  must  be  some  one.     We  know  who 
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the  efficient  teachers  are.     Good  teachers 
are    well    known.    Your    directors    know 
them;    your   principals   know    them,    and 
will   tell   you    frankly   about   the   matter, 
and   expect  you   to   suggest   the   removal 
of  others.      The   principals   will   not   as- 
sume  this   responsibility.      If  you   go  to 
the  Board,  they  are  likely  to  relate  some 
harrowing  tale  of  poverty  to  arouse  your 
S3rmpathies.     If  you  do  not  have  any  one 
besides  the  superintendent  to  assume  the 
responsibility,  the  thing  will  be  a  flat  fail- 
ure.    No  superintndent  can  stand  the  pres- 
sure.    He  could  not  hold  office  more  than 
five  or  six  years.     He  will  be  charged  with 
injustice,  partiality,  etc.     We  have  in  Erie 
a  population  of  sixty-five  thousand  people, 
with  more  teachers  than  other  cities  of  like 
size  because  of  the  teaching  of  German  in 
all  the  grades.      This  is  admirably  done 
and   I   enjoy  watching  it.      German  was 
put  into  the  schools  with  the  idea  that  by 
so  doing  we  could  secure  the  attendance  of 
the   children   of   German-speaking  people, 
the  intention  being  to  drop  it  when  the 
children  of  the  following  generation  had 
become  English-speaking  children.    But  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  this.     One  might 
as  well  stand  before  a  gatling  gun  as  be- 
fore an  army  of  indignant  and  protesting 
Germans.      We    have    one    hundred    and 
eighty-eight  teachers   in   our   grades   and 
twenty-six    assistant    teachers    from    our 
normal  department,  which  furnishes  a  two 
years'  course.     My  plan  has  been  to  allow 
our    assistant    teachers    to    aid  backward 
pupils,   in   the   different   rooms.     No    as- 
sistant knows  how  soon  she  may  take  a 
room.     It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  an 
assistant  a  good  teacher  until  she  has  had 
a  room  of  her  own,  until  she  has  shown 
that  she  can  make  a  programme,  and  keep 
attention  and  order  at  the  same  time.     Let 
the    salary    be    a    general    schedule,    the 
minimum  being  the  thirty-five  dollars  per 
month  fixed  by  the  State  for  teachers  hold- 
ing the  provisional  certificate.     We  are  to 
examine  these  teachers  and  grant  them  a 
certificate  good  for  one  year.     After  hold- 
ing such  certificates  two  years  the  teacher 
may  be  granted  a  professional  certificate 
and    forty-five    dollars    in    salary.       The 
permanent   certificate   depends  on   greater 
ability,  and  the  teacher  holding  it  may  be 
advanced  year  by  year  until  the  maximum 
of  eighty  dollars  a  month  had  been  reached. 
Principals  of  four-room  buildings  receive 
from   seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars 
a   month.     The    superintendent   must   as- 
sume part  of  the  responsibility,  the  prin- 
cipal a  part,  and  the  teacher's  record  must 
be  consulted  before  she  can  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  provisions  for  increase  of  salary. 
Supt.  Coughlin :  I  do  not  see  the  relation 


of  your   plan  to   the   holders   of  normal 
diplomas. 

Supt.  Missimer:  Such  persons  rank  with 
the  holder  of  a  permanent  certificate. 

Supt.  E.  E.  Miller:  A  speaker  referred  to 
the  "  no  "  method.  I  had  an  illustration  of 
this  method  of  selection  of  teachers.  We 
are  near  the  New  York  State  line  where  a 
single  director  selects  the  teacher  for  the 
school  under  his  charge.  He  asked  me  to 
recommend  to  him  as  poor  a  teacher  as  I 
knew.  He  said  that  his  school  has  been 
taught  by  a  good  teacher  for  a  ntmiber  of 
years,  but  that  some  of  the  parents  wanted 
a  change  and  he  meant  to  give  them  one. 
After  one  year  of  this  management  the 
old  teacher  went  back  and  there  was  no 
more  talk  about  a  change.  The  salary 
schedule  must  apply  only  to  large  cities. 
In  small  cities  we  cannpt  classify  the  teach- 
ers because  there  is  so  much  variety  in  the 
work  they  do.  Married  men  cannot  com- 
pete with  unmarried  men  and  women.  A 
good  man  must  not  be  reduced  to  the 
salary  of  a  woman.  We  try  to  give  the 
teachers  just  what  they  are  worth,  and 
have  not  had  much  trouble.  We  reduce  or 
increase  the  salary  whichever  we  think 
best.  We  have  thus  secured  a  satisfactory 
schedule  without  a  fixed  svstem.  Do  we 
not  put  too  much  stress  on  church  and  polit- 
ical influence?  I  have  not  been  affected 
by  it  so  far,  but  mean  to  run  the  risk  and 
defy  the  authorities  if  necessary.  To 
whom  else  can  the  children  look  for  pro- 
tection? I  do  not  believe  that  the  superin- 
tendent who  stands  up  for  the  risrht  will  be 
sat  upon.  Althoup^h  I  have  had  *'  scraps  " 
with  my  Board  I  have  not  been  sat  on,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  such  action 
will  imperil  the  superintendent's  position. 

Supt.  Lloyd :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Are  any  of  vou  ever  really  consulted 
in  the  selection  of  teachers? 

Supt.  Hadley:  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  pupil  who  goes  through  all 
the  grades  in  their  order  is  found  to  be  the 
strongest  pupil.  I  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Later  it  was  said  that  as  teachers  were 
found  proficient  in  one  grade  they  should 
be  advanced  to  the  next.  The  result  is 
that  the  grammar  grade  is  thus  filled  with 
good  teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
erades.  I  was  up  against  this  at  Sharon. 
I  have  at  last  convinced  the  Board  that  a 
teacher  who  was  successful  in  any  grade 
should  be  advanced  enough  in  salary  to 
make  her  willing  to  stay  there  rather  than 
to  promote  her  to  a  higher  grade.  The 
higher  grade  teachers  deserve  a  higher 
salary  than  t!ie  teachers  of  lower  grades 
only  because  they  put  in  more  hours.  I 
endeavor  to  keep  a  teacher  in  the  grade 
.  where   she   is   successful.      We  have   no 
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schedule,  but  pay  what  we  think  the  teach- 
ers deserve. 

Supt  Robbins:  In  these  days  of  trained 
teachers,  work  in  the  primary  fi^rades  is 
better  done  than  in  the  grammar  g^rades  be- 
cause in  the  lower  grades  it  is  chiefly  by 
personal  instmction,  while  in  the  higher 
grades  it  is  chiefly  from  text-books  and 
requires  more  skilful  teaching;  therefore, 
the  best  teachers  should  be  in  the  higher 
grades. 

Supt  Allison:  If  a  superintendent  is  will- 
ine  and  has  the  stamina  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation it  is  usually  recognized.  The 
best  plan  is  to  eo  into  the  teacher's  room 
and  see  her  work  before  employine  her. 
Some  teachers  have  passed  good  examina- 
tions, but  have  been  utter  failures  in  the 
school  room  because  they  could  not  get  in 
touch  with  the  pupils.  An  examination 
win  not  determine  that  peculiar  **  some- 
thing" in  the  teacher^s  make-up  which 
makes  her  successful. 

Supt  Helligs :  Is  the  legislature  consider- 
ing an  increased  minimum  salary? 
Supt  Allison:  Yes. 

Supt.  Helligs:  Would  this  not  hurt  the 
rural  districts  ? 
Supt   Willson:   If  fifty   dollars   be  the 

I      mmimum  salary  for  a  teacher  with  a  pro- 

I       fessional  certificate  and  two  years*  experi- 
^ce,  the  two  years  should  be  increased  to 

I      four.    This  law  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  small   cities  and  boroughs.      It  would 

j      keep  in  the  teaching  profession  many  per- 
sons who  will  otherwise  leave  it. 

!  Supt  Phillips:  Do  you  wonder  we  s^re 

not  better  paid?  We  are  going  around 
too  much  decrying  our  teachers.  If  we 
should  stop  this  perennial  discussion  of 
poor  teaching  and  take  the  time  to  pat 
good  teachers  on  the  back,  it  would  do 
more  good.  I  don't  want  poor  schools. 
I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by 
nrevious  speakers;  but  I  believe  in  talking 
pp  our  teachers.  We  will  thus  get  salar- 
ies raised,  and  then  we  can,  in  part,  weed 
out  the  poor  teachers.  We  will  never  get 
rid  of  incompetency  in  this  way.  Did  you 
ever  go  into  the  room  of  a  teacher  who  is 
always  talking  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
pupils?  You  know  how  you  liked  it.  Let 
ns  stop  this  everlasting  talking  about  how 
poor  our  teachers  are!  Let  us  emphasize 
what  is  good.  We  are  working  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  will  never  accomplish 
much  in  this  way. 

Supt.  Dwyer:  Complaint  arises  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  professional 
teacher.  The  State  should  see  to  it  that 
we  are  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
professions.  It  forbids  by  law  that  incom- 
petent lawyers  or  doctors  shall  practice 
their    professions.    Better     salaries     will 


come  when  there  is  a  uniform  standard  of 
examinations  for  the  different  grades. 

Supt  Missimer:  Superintendents  some- 
times ask  for  examinations  in  outside  sub- 
jects, but  the  teachers  object.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  after  the  teacher  has  passed 
her  examination,  and  done  satisfactory 
work,  there  should  be  any  further  exami- 
nations. But  there  ought  to  be  something 
to  stimulate  teachers  to  progress,  to  widen 
the  general  horizon,  and  enlarge  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  I  believe  that  the  "ad- 
vanced rates"  which  I  spoke  of  should  be 
granted  to  the  teacher  who  will  read  one 
book  a  year,  and  submit  an  abstract  of  it 
to  the  superintendent  Scholarship  is  nec- 
essary, but  the  teacher  must  also  develop 
will,  humor  and  sympathy. 

Supt  Downes  at  this  point  suggested 
that  the  Department  pay  a  visit  to  the 
capitol,  where  Governor  Stuart  would  give 
a  reception  to  the  Superintendents.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Department  ad- 
journed. 

TUESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


AFTER  several  well-sung  selections  by 
a  class  of  pupils  from  the  Willard 
School,  the  following  paper  was  read  by 
Supt  Muir.  of  Johnstown: 

THE  PLACE  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING   IN 
THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

A  field  of  education  lies  before  him  who 
has  the  courage  to  settle  definitely  the  place 
of  supplementarv  reading  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  write  a 
paper  on  this  subject  and  I  hope  to  con- 
tribute only  in  a  very  humble  way  a  few 
thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me.  One 
might  hastily  digress  on  that  which  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  or  he  might 
expand  ui)on  some  ideal  perfections  of  his 
own.  This  is  not  my  purpose.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  best  open  this  subject  for 
discussion  by  asking  ourselves  a  question 
or  two.  I.  How  can  we  in  our  elementary 
schools  best  obtain  a  quality  of  reading 
that  will  be  a  source  of  soul  culture,  a 
source  of  soul  enrichment?  2.  What  part 
of  supplementary  reading  may  we  reason- 
ably require  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools? 
These  are  questions  of  no  little  importance, 
for  there  are  many  points  concerning  the 
teaching  of  reading  that  are  not  altogether 
settled,  not  altogether  clear. 

First  tjuestion :  How  can  we  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools  best  obtain  a  quality  of 
reading  that  will  be  a  source  of  soul  cul- 
ture, a  source  of  soul  enrichment?  Read- 
ing, to  be  of  value,  whether  basal  or  sup-, 
plementary,  must  train  the  pupil  to  grasp 
thought   from   the   printed   page   and   im- 
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plant  within  his  mind  a  determination  to 
develop  thought  power.  In  the  mere  proc- 
ess of  learning  to  read  there  is  little  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  the  content  of  what  is 
read  that  gives  reading  its  value  as  a  school 
study.  The  chief  aim  in  reading  is  to  train 
the  child  to  grasp  thought  from  the  printed 
page  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  quick 
mastery  of  books,  the  art  of  using  books 
as  intellectual  tools,  and  using  them  with 
skill  and  without  needless  expenditure  of 
time,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  bring  to-  your 
notice  a  few  points  which  will  naturally 
come  under  the  first  question,  that  are  gen- 
erally misconceived  by  the  average  teacher 
in  the  grade,  the  misconception  of  slow 
and  rapid  reading,  monotone  and  monoto- 
nous reading,  and  of  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing. These  points  thoroughly  taught  and 
made  clear  by  the  teacher  cannot  but  make 
good  reading  possible.  In  the  outset  I  wish 
to  make  the  statement  that  slow  reading  is 
not  necessarily  synonymous  with  thought- 
ful reading,  nor  is  rapid  reading  synony- 
mous with*  superficial  reading.  Teachers 
very  frequently  instill  into  the  mind  of  the 
child  that  anything  but  slow  reading  is 
superficial  and  worthless.  This  we  must 
correct.  It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
selection  for  the  teacher  to  say,  "read 
slowly"  in  such  gems  as  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  Bryant's  Forest  Hymn. 
But  when  the  teacher  tells  the  pupil  to 
read  Sheridan's  Ride  slowly,  he  errs 
greatly.  The  rate  of  speed  in  reading  de- 
pends upon  what  is  read  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  read.  The  rate  of  speed 
also  depends  upon  the  intellectual  ability 
and  training  of  the  reader.  A  trained 
reader  may  read  Locke  on  Human  Under- 
standing, or  Spencer  on  Education,  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  average  man  can 
read  an  editorial  in  the  newspaper  or  an 
article  in  the  popular  magazine. 

In  conjunction  with  slow  and  rapid  read- 
ing, I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  notice 
monotone  and  monotonous  reading.  It  is 
the  general  concensus  of  opinion  among 
teachers  that  monotone  reading  is  monoto- 
nous reading.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
Reading  is  not  necessarily  monotonous  be- 
cause a  pupil  reads  in  a  monotone.  It  may 
or  it  may  not  be.  Take  for  example  Grey's 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
the  stanza  beginning,  "No  more  for  them 
the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn."  This  is 
read  in  a  monotone  and  it  is  not  monoto- 
nous. Some  of  the  most  sublime  passages 
of  Scripture  are  read  in  a  monotone.  Some 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  deliver  por- 
tions of  their  theses  in  a  monotone.  Many 
masterpieces  of   literature  are   read   in   a 


monotone.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  charac- 
ters furnish  magnificent  monotone  reading. 
Take  for  example  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
the  line  beginning,  "  I  am  thy  father's 
spirit,   ..." 

Then,  what  is  monotonous  reading?  In 
the  primary  grades  the  mere  speaking  of 
words  by  the  children  affords  an  example 
of  monotonous  reading.  The  children  have 
not  learned  to  group  their  words  into 
phrases.  They  have  not  learned  that  cer- 
tain words  belong,  as  it  were,  to  each  other. 
Unless  the  teacher  has  learned  to  group 
words  into  phrases  and  phrases  into  clauses 
and  sentences,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  him  to  teach  the  children  the 
grouping  of  words,  and  in  a  higher  sense, 
he  cannot  fulfill  his  mission  in  the  school- 
room. There  is  another  kind  of  monoto- 
nous reading.  It  is  prevalent  among  pupils 
in  the  grammar  grades  who  have  learned 
to  group  words  and  phrases  into  sentences. 
We  also  find  it  in  the  High  School  where 
reading  is  very  monotonous,  and  but  few 
college  and  university  graduates  are  free 
from  this  kind  of  reading.  While  this  is 
not  the  most  important  phase  of  reading, 
it  comes  under  this  head.  This  kind  of 
monotonous  reading  is  marked  largely  by 
the  reader  filling  his  lungs  to  their  capacity 
and  uttering  with  a  great  deal  of  force  the 
first  few  words  of  the  sentence  or  para- 
graph, and  as  his  breath  becomes  exhausted, 
his  tone  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  until 
he  takes  the  next  long  breath  and  repeats 
this  exercise.  This  accounts  for  a  great 
deal  of  monotonous  reading  in  our  high 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Oral  reading  has  a  very  high  function 
if  properly  taught,  but  oral  reading  or  elo- 
cution is  singularly  misconceived  by  many 
teachers.  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling  says, 
"While  as  to  elocution  as  it  is  usually 
taught,  with  its  affectations  and  pseudo- 
scientific  assumptions  it  is  best  left  out  of 
any  category  of  sane  education."  In  this 
we  must  agree.  However,  artistic,  oral 
reading  or  elocution,  if  you  please,  has  for 
its  highest  aim  the  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  an  art  to  be  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake,  but  it  should  be  subordinated 
to  literature.  An  artistic,  oral  rendering  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  interpretation. 

It  may  not  be  clear  from  what  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  that  silent  reading  has 
an  important  place  in  our  schools.  I  be- 
lieve silent  reading  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance in  practical  life  than  oral  reading. 
In  fact,  the  schoolroom  is  about  the  only 
place  where  oral  reading  is  used.  The  vast 
army  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  the  public 
schools  very  rarely,  if  ever,  do  oral  reading. 
The  elocutionist,  public  speaker,  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  stage  comprise 
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the  greatest  number  of  those  that  do  oral 
reading.  After  the  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  and  are  seated  in  their  library  or  in 
their  home,  they  do  not  read  orally,  but 
silently.  If  then,  there  is  such  a  great  ma- 
jority that  read  silently  and  such  a  minority 
that  read  orally,  silent  reading  should  re- 
ceive more  attention,  not  that  we  should 
teach  less  oral  readii^:,  but  that  we  should 
teach  more  silent  reading.  Silent  reading 
is  important  and  should  be  cultivated  sys- 
tematically in  schools  along  with  oral  read- 
ing. 

In  silent  reading  we  emphasize  two 
things — ^speed  and  comprehension  of  what 
is  read.  Unless  a  pupil  is  held  responsible 
for  knowing  what  he  has  read,  rapid,  silent 
reading  leads  to  superficial,  thoughtless 
reading.  If  a  pupil  is  given  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  a  reading  lesson, 
the  teacher  must  have  power  to  hold  the 
pupil  responsible  for  knowing  the  content 
of  that  lesson  just  as  he  would  hold  him 
responsible  for  knowing  his  geography,  his 
history  and  grammar.  Silent  reading  to 
be  of  value  should  involve  intense  concen- 
tration of  attention.  The  best  way  to  se- 
cure this  is  by  a  time  limit.  Give  a  time 
limit  on  the  paragraph  as  a  whole.  In 
mastering  the  paragraph  take  the  page, 
then  the  lesson,  then  the  chapter,  and  then 
the  book.  There  are  too  many  character- 
istics of  silent  reading  which  determine  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  teaching  the 
child  to  read  to  dwell  further  on  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  reading.  It  will  suffice  for 
me  to  say  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
effect  of  such  training  on  the  pupil's  habit 
of  "  studying  his  lessons  "  and  reading  books. 
Unless  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  for  his 
silent  reading,  no  matter  in  what  subject, 
it  profiteth  him  nothing. 

I  have  now  gone  over  and  touched  upon 
those  points  that  seem  to  me  necessary  to 
obtain  that  kind  of  reading  which  will  en- 
able the  pupil  to  extract  thought  from  the 
printed  page,  and  do  it  rapidly.  I  have 
also  aimed  to  make  clear  that  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  six  points  mentioned 
above  is  necessary  to  obtain  that  quality 
of  reading  which  will  result  in  soul  cul- 
ture, soul  enrichment,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  silent  reading.  And  now  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  that  part  of  supplementary 
reading  which  is  involved  in  the  second 
question,  namely: 

What  part  of  supplementary  reading  may 
we  reasonably  require  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools?  The  basal  text  should  form  the 
main  part  of  the  pupils'  work  up  to  and 
including  the  first  four  years  of  school 
work.  By  this  time  the  pupils  should  be 
able  to  obtain  thought  readily  from  the 
printed  page.    If  more  time  is  given  to  the 


basal  text  in  thought  getting,  the  supple- 
mentary readers  may  be  read  with  more 
ease  and  rapidity.  I  believe  that  too  many 
books  are  crowded  into  the  primary  grades. 
The  teachers  are  teaching  them  and  the 
children  are  reading  them  that  it  mav  be 
said,  "We  have  read  twelve  or  fifteen 
books  this  year."  A  few  supplementary 
readers  in  each  of  the  primary  grades  are 
sufficient  A  few  books  well  read  are  bet- 
ter than  many  hastily  gone  over.  The 
supplementary  reading  done  in  the  first 
grade  fixes  the  vocabularly  already  gained 
and  increases  it  for  future  use.  While  read- 
ing the  primer  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
supplementary  reading  should  be  done  by 
the  pupils.  After  they  have  read  well  on 
in  the  first  reader,  short  stories,  jingles 
and  rhymes  of  the  grade  of  a  primer  may 
be  read.  In  the  second  grade  sight  and 
silent  reading  should  be  greatly  encouraged. 
Here  many  of  the  simpler  m3rths  and 
shorter  legends  mav  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest. In  the  third  grade  much  sight  read- 
ing should  be  done  of  the  grade  of  a  second 
reader.  The  stories  of  the  lives  of  other 
children  and  the  lives  of  heroes  supplement 
the  basal  text  and  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  The  myths  and  l^ends  which 
have  been  told  orally  by  the  teachers  of  the 
former  grades,  may  be  read  by  the -pupils 
of  this  grade  with  remarkable  ease.  In  the 
fourth  grade  the  pupils  have  acquired  the 
art  of  reading  sufficiently  to  grasp  thought 
from  the  printed  page.  Much  of  the  daily 
recitation  in  reading  should  be  devoted  to 
sight  reading.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  some  of  the  simpler  classics  and 
longer  stories  may  be  read. 

Readinff  to  the  pupils, — In  proportion  to 
a  pupil's  present  ideas  he  can  assimilate 
new  ones.  Every  new  relation  of  the  idea 
helps  to  correct,  clear  and  extend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  old  one.  We  should  endeavor  to 
stimulate  present  ideas  and  awaken  new 
ones.  In  the  primary  grades,  stories,  prose, 
and  poetry  should  be  read  by  the  teacher 
to  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  read  to 
the  pupils,  not  alone  for  their  pleasure  and 
interest,  but  to  furnish  correct  models  of 
articulation,  pronunciation,  agreeable  tones, 
and  proper  modulation  of  the  voice.  Read- 
ing to  the  pupils  gives  a  valuable  ear  train- 
ing, and  fixes  the  niceties  of  the  language. 
Some  pupils  can  be  reached  in  no  other 
way.  In  selecting  literature  to  be  read  to  the 
pupils,  follow  their  present  intrests.  Select 
poems  that  follow  their  interest,  stimulate 
their  imaginations,  and  arouse  their  emo- 
tions. Nearly  all  children  delight  in  rhyme 
and  rhjrthm,  in  the  Mother  Goose  melodies, 
and  nursery  songs.  They  are  also  delighted 
with  such  stories  as  the  Ugly  Duckling,  The 
Pea  Blossom,  The  Eugene  Field  Book,  and 
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The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader.  They 
will  obtain  a  lasting  benefit  that  will  be  of 
great  service  to  them  from  such  a  training. 
Unquestionably  this  is  the  child's  fi;ateway 
to  literature.  The  literature  in  the  fifth 
grade  has  a  wide  scope.  The  longer 
classics  should  be  introduced  during  this 
year.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  piece- 
meal reading.  Children  should  now  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  book  or  classic 
complete  in  itself.  We  should  not  be  satis- 
fied with  fragments  of  literary  wholes. 

A  period  a  week  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  cUscussion  of  books  or  selections  read 
by  the  pupils  outside  of  the  recitation.  The 
recitation  ought  to  be  an  exchange  of  im- 
pressions, or  what  has  been  found  enjoy- 
able, good,  beautiful,  and  helpful.  The 
pupil  gives  the  result  of  his  reading,  de- 
scribes and  passes  judgment.  He  stands 
ready  to  answer  questions  by  the  teacher 
and  pupils.  In  an  informal  recitation  of 
this  kind  the  teacher  should  be  the  guide. 
The  teacher  should  direct  the  pupil  to  the 
right  source,  show  him  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  right  kind  of  reading.  Read  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  other 
words,  do  not  place  a  book  or  a  selection 
from  a  book  in  the  child's  hands  until  he  is 
ready  for  it  A  book  given  to  a  child  be- 
fore he  is  ready  for  it  may  prejudice  his 
mind  against  it  for  life.  If  he  had  found 
the  book  at  the  right  time,  its  lessons  of 
wisdom  would  have  entered  his  life  like 
seeds  fallen  on  good  ground. 

Sixth  Grade, — Selections  made  from 
standard  literature  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  work  of  this  grade.  We  should  do 
appreciative  reading  of  such  selections  as 
the  summer  picture  from  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,  by  Lowell,  or  the  picture  of 
Roderick  Dhu  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
by  Scott,  The  Incident  in  the  French  Camp, 
by  Browning.  The  teacher  should  not  for- 
get that  the  reading  class  is  for  reading, 
not  for  idle  talk,  not  to  preach,  but  to  let 
the  master,  the  author  teach  for  you.  Let 
the  pupil  and  the  classic  be  togrether. 

Seventh  Grade. — ^Appreciative  reading 
of  the  following  can  be  done  nicely  in  this 
grade :  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Herve 
Riel,  by  Browning;  Ivry,  Macaulay;  The 
Spy,  by  Cooper;  Christmas  Stories,  by 
Dickens ;  Prince  and  Pauper,  Mark  Twain. 

Eighth  Grade. — Appreciative  reading  of 
prose  and  poetry.  Prose:  In  the  Wilder- 
ness, by  C.  D.  Warner;  Sharp  Eyes  and 
Other  Papers,  by  Burroughs;  Poetry:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Scott,  or  all  the  fol- 
lowing: Skeleton  in  Armor,  Longfellow; 
Horatius,  Macaulay;  Apostrophe  to  the 
Ocean,  Byron;  To  a  Skylark,  Shelley; 
Singing  Leaves,  Under  the  Old  Elm  Tree, 
"Washington"  stanza  beginning  with  the 


■  line  "  Soldiers  and  statesmen,  rarest  union,'* 
Under  the  Willows,  the  prelude  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  ending  with  the  lines, 
"And  I  must  follow  would  I  ever  find. 
The  inward  rhyme  to  all  this  wealth  of  life."^ 

The  appreciative  reading  of  such  books 
and  selections  will  raise  the  pupils'  ideas 
of  right  living,  quicken  their  imagination, 
enlarge  their  knowledge  of  many  things 
outside  their  immediate  surroundings,  stim- 
ulate their  power  of  observation,  increase 
their  vocabulary,  correct  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  give  them  refinement  The 
breadth  and  variety  in  reading  will  open 
to  the  child  a  new  world  of  tnought  In 
short,  it  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  in 
the  home  the  work  begun  in  the  schooL 
Too  often  in  reading  a  dassic  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  is  diverted  almost  entirelv  to 
references,  allusions,  and  pedantic  foot- 
notes. The  pupil  becomes  a  fact-gatherer 
and  the  true  values  of  reading  are  not  se- 
cured. Much  energy  is  wasted  in  giving 
the  maximum  of  time  to  the  non-essentials 
and  the  essentials  are  neglected.  The  essen- 
tials in  the  diflFerent  forms  of  literature  are : 
(i)  Fiction;  (2)  essays  and  prose  com- 
position; (3)  poetry. 

I.  Fiction  portrays  life  on  the  social  side 
as  no  other  form  of  literature  does.  We 
read  fiction  to  enjoy  the  story,  picture  the 
life  portrayed,  to  know  character,  and  trace 
character  development.  2.  Essays  and 
prose  composition,  of  which  the  essay  is 
the  type  most  generally  used,  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  mankind.  To  obtain  the  au- 
thor's thought  is  the  desideratum.  3. 
Poetry  reveals  the  emotional  side  of  life 
and  we  read  poetry  to  feel.  Music,  beauty, 
imagination,  passion,  insight,  inspiration 
are  the  essentials  of  poetry. 

By  the  term  appreciative  reading  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Apprecia- 
tive reading  means  reading  to  learn,  to  read 
with  love  and  enthusiasm.  To  read^  to 
think,  to  know,  to  experience  in  imagina- 
tion, and  to  feel.  Reading  should  now  as- 
sume to  measure  the  power  of  the  pupils, 
first,  to  read  with  appreciation  or  experi- 
ence with  the  author ;  second,  to  express  the 
experiences  and  feelings  of  the  author  in 
intelligent,  enthusiastic,  and  spirited  read- 
ing. The  selections  of  prose  and  poetry 
would  be  far  beyond  the  pupils  it  they 
were  read  intensely,  but  the  descriptions, 
narrations,  fall  in  line  with  the  work  al- 
ready done.  The  essentials  should  be  logic- 
ally arranged  and  enough  detail  given  to 
give  life  and  color  to  these  essentials,  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  '^Big"  pieces  of 
literature  have  been  selected  because  as  the 
pupil  makes  reference  to  them  in  his  read- 
ing, or  hears  them  discussed  by  men  and 
women  in  adult  life  who  read,  he  may  have 
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the  supreme  joy  of  thinking  "  I,  too,  have 
read"  This  kind  of  reading  will  lead  the 
pupil  to  carry  on  in  adult  life  the  work 
be^un  in  the  school. 

Throughout  this  course  in  reading  the 
aim  has  been  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  love 
for  good  reading,  and  to  form  the  habit  of 
reading.    It  fuu  been  the  aim  to  teach  the 
child  a  way  of  reading  that  he  can  and  xvill 
^actice  in  adult  Ufe  after  he  leaves  school, 
to  cultivate  his  taste  for  good  reading,  and 
to  secure  for  him  the  ctdture  and  ethical 
values  in  good  literature.    The  aim  has  not 
only  been  to  secure  the  foregomg  values 
to  the  pupil,  but  to  train  his  imagination, 
memory,  judgment,  and  reason.    To  make 
him  see  more  clearly,  determine  more  fully, 
feel  more  keenly,  and  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
give  the  fullest  expression  to  his  best  con- 
ceptions,   thoughts,    and    emotions.     This 
kind  of  reading  taught  in  our  schools  can- 
not but  make  culture  possible  in  the  home. 
Supt.  Wagner:  There  are  three  kinds  of 
supplementary     readers     in     use    in     the 
schools  to-day:    (i)    A  set  of  readers  is 
adopted,  and  then  another  set  is  used  along 
with  it.     There  is  no  difference  in  the  use 
of  the  two.      (2)  Books  used  to  supplement 
the  work  done  in  history,  geography,  etc. 
This  results  in  enlarging  the  pupils'  views 
and    clearing    up    doubtful    points.     The 
amount    of    this    kind    of    supplementary 
reading    that     can     be    done    is     limited 
by  the  size  of  the  library  and  the  ability  of 
the  pupils.    {3)  Reading  done  to  cultivate 
the  taste  in  literature.   It  aims  to  train  the 
heart    rather  than  the  intellect.    For  this 
purpose  Supt  Metcalf,  of    Boston,  would 
have  conversation   lessons  on    previously 
learned    selections.     But    ought    not    the 
pupil  to  have  some  right  of  selection?    In 
our  fifth   and  sixth  grades  we  have  put 
about  fifty  or    sixty  readers    which  were 
made  for  the   lower   grades.    The   pupils 
select  what  book  they  want  to  read,  and  at 
specified  times  there  is  a  discussion  of  what 
they  have  read,  and    afterwards    written 
work   on  the  same  line.    In  our  fifth  grade 
the  pupils  averaged  fifteen  supplementary 
books  each  last  year;  in  the  sixth  grade, 
twenty;  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
the    work    done    was    in   poetry,    fiction, 
travel,  etc.     In  the  last    three    years    the 
pupils  of  these  grades  have  averaged  four- 
teen books  a  year  each.    Each  room  has  a 
library  selected  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  pupils.    We  find  that  this  work  has  a 
wholesome  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
pupils,  and  has  also  benefited  the  teachers. 
SupL  Spayd:  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
supervising  the  merely  literary  part  of  this 
work.    But  in  geography  and  history  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  books  we 
want.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  facts 


contained  and  in  the  manner  of  treatment 
by  different  authors.  Supplementary  read- 
ing means  to  me  the  supplementing  of  the 
work,  done  in  the  other  branches  of  study. 
For  instance,  I  teach  physical  geography. 
The  class  was  studying  glaciers,  and  I  read 
to  them  from  several  books  on  the  subject, 
and  so  got  the  boys  to  do  the  same.  Some 
of  them  knew  more  about  the  subject  after 
a  while  than  I  did  myself.  One  of  them 
followed  up  the  study  when  he  reached  col- 
lege and  bids  fair  to  become  quite  a  spe- 
cialist along  this  line.  In  the  teaching  of 
that  subject  I  succeeded  with  my  supple- 
mentary work,  but  in  some  others  I  failed. 
I  have  found  that  to  supplement  work  in 
literature  is  ea^;  to  supplement  work  in 
geography  is  difficult;  to  supplement  his- 
tory work  is  easier;  to  supplement  science 
work  is  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the 
divergence  of  the  different  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Supt.  Smith:  We  have  heard  a  distinc- 
tion between  oral  and  sight  reading.  I 
should  like  to  hear  one  between  reading 
and  supplementary  reading.  What  is  read- 
ing? What  is  supplementary  reading? 
Teachers  are  often  confused  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  for  me  I  think  that  in  study- 
reading  we  should  endeavor  to  develop 
power  to  train  the  vocal  organs  to  utter  ' 
words  clearly  and  distinctly.  That  kind  of 
work  should  be  done  principally  in  the 
lower  grades.  Most  of  our  bad  spelling 
comes  from  defective  teaching  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  reading.  In  looking 
over  the  written  work  of  pupils  I  have 
found  that  the  words  oftenest  misspelled 
are  not  the  words  in  the  spelling  lessons, 
but  the  words  used  in  the  everyday  conver- 
sations. And  the  bad  spelling  is  almost 
alwavs  phonetic.  I  think  that  certain 
pupils  are  sound-deaf  just  as  certain  people 
are  color-blind.  We  should  train  the  ear 
to  recognize  sounds  as  well  as  the  vocal 
organs  to  pronounce  them.  This  is  the 
real  study-reading.  In  sight  and  supple- 
mentary reading  we  are  in  danger  of 
spreading  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit  of  the  child's  power  to 
understand.  If  children  read  fifteen  or 
twenty  books  in  a  year  we  will  thereby 
weaken  their  power  of  concentration. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  endorse  the  remarks  of 
the  last  speaker.  We  must  remember  also 
that  both  pupil  and  teacher  are  often 
limited  in  capacity.  The  teacher  can  not 
give  to  the  pupil  what  she  does  not  have 
herself.  There  is  also  a  limit  to  what  can 
be  done  with  different  pupils  along  differ- 
ent lines.  In  Prof.  Spayd's  class  only  one 
pupil  achieved  more  than  ordinary  success. 
We  can  not  make  all  pupils  scientists  or 
writers.    It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  we  can 
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not.  We  ou^ht  not  to  aim  to  make  special- 
ists in  the  public  schools.  As  to  sound - 
deafness:  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  im- 
proving the  world.  We  are  individually 
small,  but  I  want  to  do  my  little  toward 
making  the  world  better.  One  way  to  do 
that  is  to  stop  the  doing  of  useless  work. 
I  think  the  writing  of  silent  letters  is  use- 
less work.  There  is  a  fundamental  law  in 
language  of  the  economy  of  effort.  We 
unconsciously  try  to  economize  effort  in 
the  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  We  say  "  auto  "  and 
"  phone  "  in  these  days.  We  always  try  to 
say  the  easy  word.  I  have  heard  college 
men  say  "Febuary."  Why?  Because  it 
is  easier  than  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. And  so  it  is  often  spelled  that  way. 
The  words  "strength"  and  "length"  are 
also  illustrations  of  this  law  of  economy  of 
effort  We  need  more  attention  to  pronun- 
ciation before  we  strive  after  other  results. 
Nearly  always  the  wrong  pronunciation  is 
easier  than  the  right. 

Supt.  McGinnes:  A  great  deal  of  the 
value  of  supplementary  reading  comes  from 
a  recognition  of  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupils.  Teachers  must  be  in  touch  with 
literature  and  with  their  pupils.  After 
Booker  Washington  wrote  "  Up  from  Slav- 
ery," I  said  to  a  certain  colored  boy  that 
I  wanted  to  read  something  to  him.  I  read 
from  this  book,  and  we  spent  several  hours 
in  talking  about  it.  Later  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  of  any  other  boy  who,  he  thought, 
would  be  benefited  by  reading  the  book. 
He  said  that  he  did,  and  I  lent  the  book  to 
him  and  afterwards  talked  it  over  with  him. 
Afterwards  the  same  experience  was  re- 
peated with  other  boys.  I  could  not  have 
influenced  these  boys  as  I  did  in  any  other 
way.  That  is  the  kind  of  supplementary 
reading  needed.  We  generalize  too  much. 
We  ought  to  lead  the  teachers  to  appreciate 
literature  and  then  to  try  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  pupils. 

Supt.  Downes:  I  would  like  to  hear 
about  supplementary  reading  in  the  first 
grade.  My  predecessor  took  the  supple- 
mentary readers  from  every  first-grade 
school.  We  teach  the  Ward  system  to  our 
beginners,  and  after  the  pupil  has  had  ten 
weeks'  drill  in  phonics  he  goes  into  the  first 
reader.  I  think  the  child  has  enough  to  do 
in  his  first  year  if  he  does  this  well.  We 
could  not  get  supplementary  reading  into 
our  first  grade.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
recent  educational  magazines  said  that  first- 
year  pupils  ought  to  complete  seven  or 
eight  supplementary  books  in  the  first 
grade.  I  would  like  to  know  how  this  is 
to  be  done.  We  can  not  even  do  the  entire 
first  year's  work  outlined  in  our  system, 
without  doing  anything  else. 


Supt.  Morrow:  How  do  you  gentlemen 
get  around  the  law  in  the  matter  of  supple- 
mentary readers?  The  law  says  that  the 
text-books  adopted  for  the  regular  course 
are  to  be  used  and  no  others.  We  had  a 
suit  about  this  very  matter,  and  the  judge 
let  us  off,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
we  were  not  to  do  it  again.  We  recom- 
mend the  children  to  the  libraries,  but  we 
are  afraid  when  we  do  it 

Supt  Smith:  Did  the  judge  say  that 
only  one  set  of  readers  was  to  be  used? 

Supt  Morrow:    The  judge  did. 

Supt  Harman:  I  would  like  to  distin- 
guish between  reading  and  supplementary 
reading.  In  order  to  do  supplementary 
reading  the  pupil  must  first  learn  to  rea<L 
Supt.  Downes'  experience  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all.  One  plan  may  teach  children 
to  read  more  quickly  than  another,  but  it 
takes  a  year  for  the  child  to  learn  to  read- 
He  can  then  enjoy  many  books.  What  I 
regret  in  my  early  days  is  the  little  reading 
that  I  did.  What  fine  myths  and  fables  I 
missed!  We  ought  to  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  browse  around  among  good  books, 
and  teachers  ought  to  read  to  them,  and 
talk  to  them  about  what  they  have  read. 
But  let  them  first  learn  to  read.  There  is 
a  difficulty  that  I  find  in  oral  reading — ^the 
pupils  read  better  up  to  the  sixth  grade 
than  they  do  afterwards — that  is  orally. 
Is  that  general,'  or  is  it  my  fault  particu- 
larly? I  can  imagine  some  reasons  for  it, 
but  would  like  to  hear  from  others. 

Supt  Lose  :  Supplementary  reading 
ought  to  be  divided  into  two  dasses — ^the 
reading  which  supplements  the  text-books 
in  other  branches,  which  should  be  read  in 
those  classes,  and  the  reader  containing 
choice,  literary  selections.  The  real  read- 
ing period  should  be  devoted  to  literary 
masterpieces. 

Supt  Muir:  I  did  not  pretend  to  defi- 
nitely settle  a  course  of  supplementary 
reading.  I  took  up  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject and  held  to  it  I  am  surprised  that 
any  superintendent  would  confine  first- 
grade  readine  to  pronunciation  and  enun- 
ciation. I  have  no  use  for  a  system  of 
grunts  and  groans.  Children  can  not 
grasp  thought  that  way.  If  a  child  be- 
comes a  word-analyzer  in  the  primary 
grade,  he  becomes  "word  conscious"  and 
does  not  get  the  thought.  The  first  time 
the  child  utters  a  sentence  is  the  time  to 
extract  thought 

On  motion  of  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  or 
five  members  of  this  body  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  frame  a  bill  sup- 
plementary to  the  present  common  school 
law  regulating  the  adoption  and  change  of 
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text-books  as  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  requires. 

Adopted.  The  appointment  of  com- 
mittee deferred  until  later  in  the  session. 

Supt  Hoban  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  a  Legislative  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Presi^nt  and  nine  others, 
be  appointed,  to  whom  all  proposed  legis- 
lation be  referred  during  the  coming  year. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  such 
a  committee  was  necessary,  the  State  As- 
sociation already  having  a  similar  com- 
mittee, the  resolution  was  adopted.  The 
appointment  of  this  conmiittee  was  also 
deferred. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  AND  CHILD  LABOR. 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Capt.  J.  C. 

Delaney,    Factory   Inspector    of   Pennsyl- 

rama,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  will, 

I  feel  sure,  pardon  a  few  words  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  speak.  Had  Mr. 
Downes,  who  presides  over  the  Harrisburg 
schools  with  such  honor  to  himself  and 
credit  to  our  city,  told  me  when  he  called 
to  ask  me  to  appear  before  this  body  of 
educators  that  I  would  have  a  choice  of 
two  ordeals  to  face  and  take  the  conse- 
quences: a  masked  battery  charged  with 
grape  and  canister,  or  come  before  this 
audience,  I  verily  believe  I  would  have 
taken  my  chance  in  charging  the  battery, 
though  every  gun  were  aimed  directly  at 
me.  However,  I  deem  it  a  great  honor  and 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you. 

Four  years  ago  to-day  I  entered  upon  my 
duties  as  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection.  At  that  time  I  was  told 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  child 
labor  in  Pennsylvania.  I  did  not  accept 
that  statement  as  wholly  true,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  find  out  for  myself.  Having  been 
a  child  worker,  a  slate  picker  at  the  tender 
afre  of  eight  years  in  the  good  old  town  of 
Dunmore,  the  home  of  your  genial  Secre- 
tary, Professor  Hoban,  I  naturally  sympa- 
thize, and  always  will,  with  the  wage  earn- 
ers, and  will  do  all  ^at  lies  in  my  power 
to  better  their  condition  and  lighten  their 
labors. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  indeed  a 
simple  one,  as  my  four  years'  experience 
at  the  head  of  the  Factory  Department  has 
made  it  so. 

For  the  present  I  will  begin  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  four  years,  that  I  may  refer  to 
an  incident  and  a  condition,  the  result  of 
the  successful  effort  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional child  labor  advocates  in  forcing  upon 
the  department  in  the  Act  of  1905  their 
ideas  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the 


child  workers  in  Pennsylvania.  But  their 
ideas,  as  per  our  warning,  received  such 
severe  jolts  from  the  courts  that  for  more 
than  one  year  they  have  been  wiped  off  the 
statutes  of  this  State. 

Personally,  I  have  always  regarded  the 
teachers  as  the  most  intelligent,  poorest 
paid,  and  the  hardest  worked  class  of  toil- 
ers. Therefore,  I  opposed  the  proposition 
to  place  upon  them  the  burden  of  issuing 
certificates  unless  they  were  to  receive  at 
least  an  equal  compensation  with  others 
who  had  always  received  a  fair  price  for 
issuing  the  same.  Teachers  who  were  al- 
ready over-worked  and  underpaid  should 
not  have  been  required  to  contribute  any 
part  of  their  time  nor  means  for  no  other 
reward  than  "thank  you."  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  credit  the  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  fullest  measure  of  patriot- 
ism, and  I  believe  every  one  of  you  pos- 
sesses at  least  as  much  of  that  highly  prized 
virtue  as  the  people  who  forced  upon  you 
extra  labor  and  extra  expense,  merely  be- 
cause you  are  such  grand  and  high-minded 
patriots.  Who  of  you  can  live  on  your 
patriotism  no  matter  how  brimful  you  may 
be  of  that  national  elixir?  If  these  well- 
meaning,  but  impractical  people  had  put  in 
the  Act  of  J905  a  proviso  that  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents  should  be  paid  for  every  legal 
certificate  issued  by  the  superintendents  or 
teachers,  said  fifty  cents  to  cover  labor  and 
expense,  then,  indeed,  they  would  have  dis- 
played toward  the  teachers  some  sane  and 
patriotic  sense.  Words  are  cheap,  but  it 
takes  cash  to  purchase  shoes,  coats,  dresses 
and  the  other  many  articles  necessary  to  a 
teacher's  wardrobe,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
three  meals  per  day,  the  monthly  lodging 
bills  and  the  postage  and  envelopes  you  had 
to  buy  in  order  to  send  to  the  Factory 
Department  the  duplicate  certificate.  Be- 
side the  hardship  imposed  upon  the  teach- 
ers a  ^eater  one  was  imposed  upon  the 
industries  employing  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  loss  and  hardship  forced  upon 
the  poor  people  who  needed  the  earnings 
of  their  children,  and  who  could  not  gret 
for  them  the  necessary  certificate  allowing 
them  to  work.  Fully  one  third  of  ^e 
teachers  of  the  State  stood  UDon  their  rights 
and  refused  to  issue  certificates.  Add  to 
the  refusals  the  vacation  when  there  were 
no  teachers  in  the  districts  to  issue  certifi- 
cates, and  you  grasp  at  once  the  loss,  in- 
convenience and  hardship  forced  upon  a 
large  body  of  most  deserving  and  needy 
people.     Now  as  to 

The  Present  Status  of  Child  Labor  in 
Pennsylvania. 

But  incidentally  I  must  broaden  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  doing  so  will  be  compelled  to 
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refer  to  a  few  uncalled-for  and  unrigfhteous 
statements,  which  to  my  mind  reflect  upon 
the  honor  of  our  g^lorious  Commonwealth. 

So  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  the 
evils  of  child-labor  are  not  now,  and  I  say 
this  emphatically,  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
were,  so  bad  as  they  have  been  represented. 
A  Commonwealth  that  appropriates  mil- 
lions a  year  to  educate  its  children  is  not 
likely  to  allow  those  children  to  be  robbed 
at  once  of  both  their  childhood  and  an  edu- 
cation. In  one  of  the  great  daily  papers 
of  Philadelphia,  dated  the  28th  ultimo,  a 
prominent  advocate  of  child-labor,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  to  the  National  Organiza- 
tion, gave  expression  to  the  following 
slanderous  statements: 

"  Pennsylvania  has  1,151  children  in  cot- 
ton mills.  They  are  a^ed  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years.  Philadelphia  at  this  moment  is 
employing  1,795  child  workers  in  textile 
concerns,  while  the  State  has  4,868  child 
workers  in  silk  mills,  and  of  these  3,679 
are  girls  aged  ten  to  thirteen."  This  high 
official  of  child-labor  claimed  that  he  was 

?uoting  from  the  census  of  1900,  and  yet 
rom  die  pulpit,  where  only  truth  should 
be  uttered,  he  used  the  words  and  figures  I 
have  quoted,  which  words  and  figures  can 
have  no  bearing  upon  conditions  prevailing 
to-day,  as  six  years  have  elapsed  since  said 
census  was  taken.  To  that  fi^entleman  and 
his  mis|^ided  co-workers  I  say  without 
reservation  or  qualification  that  the  state- 
ment is  as  false  as  it  is  unjust,  and  I  chal- 
lenge him,  or  any  who  misled  him,  to  name 
a  single  industry  under  the  supervision  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Factory  Department 
where  children  between  ten  and  thirteen 
are  at  work  in  the  smallest  numbers,  much 
less  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  These 
cruel  and  slanderous  statements  aeainst  the 
employers  of  labor  as  well  as  against  our 
State  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  not 
a  shadow  of  a  foundation,  except  in  the 
brains  of  those  who  have  and  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  mislead  the  public,  par- 
ticularly to  mislead  the  kind-hearted,  who 
are  expected  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  hand  out  the  cash  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  false  pretense. 

Here  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  upon 
which  you  invited  me  to  speak,  and  they 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  census 
of  1900  as  well  as  from  actual  conditions 
secured  through  the  work  of  the  Factory 
Department  for  the  years  I  have  been  al 
its  head. 

The  total  number  of  children  employed 
in  the  United  States  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  was  1,750,000.  Of  this  total 
number  there  were  working  on  farms 
1,154,446,  leaving  the  balance,  695,554,  to 


be  divided  as  follows:  Domestics  138,065, 
Messengers  71,622;  Mines,  factories,  etc. 
485,867.  Of  this  total  in  mines  and  fac- 
tories, the  great  industrial  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  in  1903  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Factory  Department  only  32,758 
children.  In  1904,  41,117.  In  1905,  48,519. 
In  1906,  38,499. 

In  the  years  1903-4  and  ^  the  division 
of  the  children  shows  a  peculiar  and  rather 
serious  condition  as  to  the  sexes.  In  1903 
there  were  1,278  more  boys  than  girls  work- 
ing in  the  industries  under  our  control.    In 

1904  there  were  1,094  more  boys  than  girls 
in  the  various  industries,  and  in  1905  uiere 
were  only  1,013  more  boys  than  girls  em- 
ploved.  This  shows  a  gradual  increase  of 
girl  workers  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
desirable.  The  noticeable  increase  of  chil- 
dren employes  in  1904  over  1903  and  in 

1905  over  1904  is  accounted  for  under  two 
heads,  to  wit:  First,  the  natural  growth  of 
our  industries ;  second,  the  fact  that  in  1904 
and  1905  the  department  had  forty-one  dep- 
uties at  work  as  against  twenty-five  in  ipoj, 
or  nearly  one  half  more  to  find  the  littk 
workers.  Coming  down  to  the  year  1906, 
we  find  conditions  greatly  improved  and 
this  is  likewise  due  to  two  causes:  First, 
the  vigilance  of  the  deputies  in  the  previous 
years,  for  I  assure  you  that  the  deputies 
were  spurred  on  with  all  the  energy  I  pos- 
sessed to  eradicate  the  evil  wherever  found 
or  wherever  it  existed ;  and  second,  the  fact 
that  many  children  are  passing  out  of  Uie 
sixteen-year  class.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  as  soon  as  a  child  reaches  the  age  of 
sixteen  it  passes  the  limit  of  our  control, 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  the  boy  or 
girl  who  entered  a  factory  at  fourteen  or 
over,  with  a  certificate,  he  or  she  remains 
at  the  same  labor  after  the  sixteen-year 
limit  is  reached,  so  that  a  child  entering 
the  shop  or  mill  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen is  more  likely  to  take  the  place  of  a 
child  under  sixteen  than  over  that  age, 
many  of  whom  may  have  gone  back  to 
school  in  the  meantime.  This  brings  me  to 
a  special  accounting  of  my  stewardship  on 
the  "  present  status  of  child-labor  in  Penn- 
sylvania." 

In  1903  we  found  and  dismissed  2,885 
illegally  employed  children.  In  1904  we 
found  and  dismissed  3,243.  In  1905  we  dis- 
missed 5,329.  In  1906,  1,636  or  a  total,  in 
nearly  four  years,  of  13,093.    For  the  year 

1906  you  will  note  a  marked  improvement 
is  shown  over  either  1903,  1904  or  1905,  as 
not  over  thirty-three  and  one  half  per  cent 
as  many  children  were  found  illegally  em- 
ployed as  in  1905,  thus  showing  that  "the 
present  status  of  child-labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania" is  in  a  vastly  improved  condition' 
over  any  period  of  the  past    I  am  pleased 
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to  state  in  this  connection  that  if  we  jjet 
our  amended  legislation,  now  pending,  we 
will  continue  to  improve  conditions  until 
Pennsylvania  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Union  on  this  all  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  my  aim  and  determina- 
tion that  Pennsylvania  shall  lead  and  not 
foDow,  and  with  that  end  in  view,  I  want 
all  the  help  I  can  honorably  Jret;  but  I 
don't  want  the  kind  of  help  that  certain 
people  want  to  force  upon  me,  help  and 
advice  which  if  I  accepted  or  consented  to 
would  drive  out  of  our  State  hundreds  of 
tiie  very  best  industries  we  have,  and  thus 
instead  of  helping  child-labor,  its  so-called 
friends  would  rob  our  State  of  that  which 
has  made  her  great,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  and  at  the  same  time  make  poorer 
those  who  must  work.  Let  the  people  who 
are  slandering  Pennsylvania,  without  a 
shadow  of  cause  or  reason,  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  south,  and  southwest,  where  the 
doors  are  wide  open,  inviting  children  of 
the  tenderest  age  to  work.  For  instance, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  great  State 
of  Missouri,  and  its  aim  on  this  subject  of 
child-labor,  and  her  bid  for  industries  of  all 
kinds  and  sorts.  That  State  has  no  pro- 
hibition against  child-labor  in  any  city 
under  50,000  population,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  its  very  best  people  to  the 
contrary.  That  State  throws  her  doors  and 
her  arms  wide  open  to  captains  of  indus- 
tries to  go  there  and  be  exempt,  not  only 
from  child-labor  laws,  but  taxation  as  well. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  National  child-labor 
delegates,  held  in  Cincinnati  last  December, 
the  great  system  of  which  you  are  an  hon- 
ored part  was  most  cruelly  and  outrage- 
ously assailed  and  slandered  by  one  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  child-labor  cause. 
Pennsylvania  was  charged  as  ranking  in 
ignorance  below  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  and  only  above  Florida, 
which  is  the  lowest.  The  States  of  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  as  two  of  the  low- 
est in  the  sisterhoc^  of  States,  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania 
stands  within  a  fraction  as  high  as  the 
great  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts, 
which  I  understand  is  first  of  all  in  the 
Union.  Hence  when  they  slander  and 
falsify  the  great  school  system,  how  can 
the  humble  department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion expect  to  escape  their  wrath.  I,  there- 
fore, repeat  that  these  advocates  of  child- 
labor  should  go  south  where  there  is  a 
great  field  for  their  efforts  for  education 
and  the  bettering  of  the  child's  conditions, 
and  where  they  can  and  no  doubt  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  for  certain  it  is  that 
their  efforts  in  Pennsylvania  have  proven 
a  colossal  failure.     So,  in  the  language  of 


the  lamented  Horace  Greeley,  reversing  the 
direction,  I  say,  "  Go  south,  young  man ; 
go  south." 

I  will  now  close  with  a  brief  summary 
of  the  specific  results  of  our  efforts  in  the 
general  line  of  our  work,  and  to  these  re- 
sults I  point  with  a  pardonable  pride :  Total 
children  dismissed,  13,093;  safety  guards 
placed  on  dangerous  machinery,  2,090;  ele- 
vators guarded,  210;  fire  escapes  erected, 
2,674;  toilets  erected,  638;  wash  and  dress- 
ing-rooms provided,  167;  and  better  sani- 
tation for  work-rooms,  1,942.  Except  for 
children  dismissed,  these  figures  cover  only 
a  period  of  three  years,  as  the  figures  for 
1906  are  not  yet  completed.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  are  not  under  our  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  elevators  and  fire  escapes 
are  concerned. 

I  trust  that,  as  the  years  roll  by,  the 
status  of  child-labor  and  conditions  thereto 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  more  and  more  im- 
proved ;  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  will  come  to  a  fair  and  just  solving 
of  this  question;  that  employer  and  em- 
ploye will  form  an  arch  of  which  this  State 
is  emblematic,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
reality,  of  brotherly  love,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  based  on  the  golden  rule.  With 
that  spirit  pervading  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  each  one,  then  and  then  only  will  the 
great  problem  of  child-labor  be  adjusted 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Master's  com- 
mand. 

Supt.  Coughlin  opened  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  the  following  eloquent 
manner,  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause : 

VIEWS  OF  SUPT.  J.   M.  COUGHLIN. 

There  are  four  leading  reasons  why  the 
employment  of  child-labor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  when  so  regulated,  the 
laws  should  be  conscientiously  observed  by 
those  who  employ  labor  and  faithfully  en- 
forced by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute 
the  law. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  biological. 
The  employment  of  immature  persons  un- 
der conditions  unfavorable  to  healthy 
growth  and  development  tends  rapidly 
toward  the  deterioration  of  the  race,  robs 
it  of  its  vitality,  virility,  force  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  second  reason  is  social.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  large  numbers  in 
mills  and  factories  at  a  time  when  they 
are  passing  from  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood to  early  manhood  or  womanhood,  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  under  the  sym- 
pathetic care  and  supervision  of  those  who 
are  more  deeply  interested  in  what  can  be 
made  of  them  than  what  can  be  made  out 
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of  them,  places  them  in  a  current  rapidly 
moving  in  the  direction  of  moral  degener- 
acy. 

The  third  is  educational.  This  concerns 
both  the  individual  and  the  State.  The 
State  aims  to  eliminate  illiteracv,  to  impart 
necessary  and  useful  knowledee,  and  de- 
velop a  thougfhtful,  safe  and  intelligent 
citizenship.  This  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  State  and  the  functions  of 
government  itself.  The  individual,  in  or- 
der to  pursue  happiness,  meets  the  social 
demands  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives, 
handle  the  machinery  of  modern  industrial 
life,  appropriate  the  means  at  his  hand  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  enjoy  the  contribu- 
tions of  civilization  in  science,  literature 
and  art,  must  be  an  educated  man;  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  he  should  possess  the 
broadest  possible  culture  the  institutions  of 
the  land  can  offer.  The  simple  rudiments 
of  an  education  are  not  enough.  There 
was  a  time,  not  long  past,  when  a  little 
learning  gave  the  possessor  a  great  advan- 
tage among  his  fellows.  We  live  in  times 
when  the  lack  of  the  training  given  by  the 
schools  places  the  individual  at  great  dis- 
advantage and  throws  about  him  limitations 
that  fix  his  place  unalterably  in  social  and 
industrial  life. 

The  fourth  reason  is  economic.  It  raises 
the  question  of  effect  upon  wages  of  adult 
laborers;  whether  real  advantap'e  in  the 
support  of  homes  accrues  from  the  employ- 
ment of  children;  whether  the  little  help 
coming  to  the  family  from  this  source 
would  not  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
better  wages  and  continuous  employment  of 
mature  workers. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of 
this  question,  touching,  as  it  does,  the  most 
vital  institution  of  organized  society,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  protecting  childhood 
and  youth  from  the  growing  tendencies  of 
our  times  to  make  women  and  children  the 
principal  wage  earners  of  the  land  while 
the  men  carry  their  dinner  pails — a  condi- 
tion which  can  provide  only  temporary  and 
even  doubtful  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
home,  a  system  practical  only  to  increase 
dividends  on  invested  capital. 

In  framing  laws  to  render  such  neces- 
sary protection  to  children,  every  legitimate 
avenue  for  work  should  be  left  open  to 
children.  Work  is  an  indispensable  means 
of  education.  The  motives  that  lead  a 
child  to  work  are  usually  praiseworthy  and 
commendable  as  a  means  in  the  formation 
of  character.  Children  in  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers  should  be  permitted  to  work  in 
wholesome  places  at  work  that  is  educa- 
tional in  its  nature  during  vacation,  even 
below  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance  at  school.     Domestic  employment  is 


now  left  open,  but  this  applies  mainly  to 
the  country  where  child-labor  needs  no 
special  supervision  and  to  the  employment 
of  girls  in  housework.  Children  should  be 
allowed  to  work  as  messenger  boys,  errand 
boys,  delivering  goods,  clerking  in  stores, 
taking  care  of  offices,  driving  milk  wagons ; 
and  such  forms  of  work  as  put  them  in  the 
out-door  life,  where  they  meet  and  are 
associated  with  people  in  business  life, 
where  they  may  learn  to  serve,  to  practice 
politeness,  patience,  persistent  effort; 
where  they  may  earn  money,  learn  its  labor 
value,  and  use  it  to  help  the  home  and  to 
aid  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating 
themselves.  This  is  by  no  means  a  small 
part  in  the  real  education  of  a  child. 

Things  have  changed  so  much  from  the 
earlier  days  when  the  home  was  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  when  service  as  an 
apprentice  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
complete  preparation  of  a  boy  for  the 
duties  of  life  and  independent  self-support, 
that  there  is  serious  danger  of  losing  that 
independence,  that  resourcefulness,  that 
belief  in  one's  self  to  bring  things  to  pass, 
that  ability  to  meet  emergencies,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  and 
has  contributed  so  much  to  their  success  in 
conquering  the  wildness  of  a  continent,  and 
working  out  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment. A  girl  when  told  by  her  mother, 
after  completing  the  grammar  school 
course,  that  she  could  take  her  choice  be- 
tween helping  her  do  housework  or  go  to 
the  high  school,  said  she  "did  not  like  to 
do  housework."    So  she  went  to  school. 

The  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  home  is  no 
longer  a  vegetable  garden  and  place  for 
flowers.  The  grocer  brings  the  vegetables, 
the  florist  the  flowers;  and  the  backyard  is 
the  receptacle  for  tin  cans,  the  cast-ofF  evi- 
dences of  ready-prepared  fruits  and  meats 
for  the  table.  Between  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  general  training  of  the  youth 
of  to-day  and  that  of  their  grandmothers 
is  a  great  gap.  The  conditions  are  so 
changed  that  the  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
edge and  work  is  largely  eliminated  by 
modern  ways  of  living.  It  is  not  necessary 
now  that  a  girl  should  learn  to  spin,  knit, 
weave  or  sew  beyond  putting  on  buttons 
and  mending  a  little.  The  baicer  brings  to 
her  bread,  pies,  cakes,  rolls  and  biscuits. 
The  factory  furnishes  ready-made  clothes 
and  house  furnishings;  but  there  is  a  great 
loss  educationally  now  that  these  things 
are  not  done  in  the  home,  and  that  there 
are  not  other  things  or  forms  of  work  now 
that  shall  bring  nearer  to  life  than  the 
symbol  study  of  the  schools. 

Therefore  the  advisability  of  having  as 
many  avenues  of  employment  as  possible 
open  where  conditions  do  not  hinder  the 
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healthy  growth  of  body  and  mind.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  should  not  be  pennitted  to 
work  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  form 
bad  habits  or  where  they  may  be  associated 
with  rudeness,  vulgarity,  profanity,  intem- 
perance or  evil  companions.  The  age  of 
the  child  is  the  most  important  limit  to  be 
placed  upon  child-labor.  The  actual  age 
m  many  cases  is  di£Bcult  to  determine. 
The  a£Bdavit  in  a  majority  of  instances  is 
no  doubt  correct,  but  in  a  great  tnsLny  cases 
the  affidavit  counts  for  nothing.  This  is 
sometimes  due  to  ignorance,  sometimes  to 
indifference,  sometimes  to  the  carelessness 
of  officials  who  administer  the  oath  and 
frequently  perjury  is  committed  knowingly 
and  intentionally.  The  corroboration  of 
the  affidavit  in  the  present  law,  though  not 
required  now,  was  an  excellent  provision. 
In  passing  a  new  law,  or  in  amending  the 
present  cUld-labor  law,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  provide  for  the  corroboration  of  the 
affidavit  where  the  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant for  a  certificate  and  attendance  at 
school  would  show  the  child  to  be  under 
age;  The  educational  test  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  six  years'  work  in  the  schools. 
Tliis  would  mean  with  the  average  child 
the  work  completed  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  allows  for  two  failures  in  the  annual 
promotions. 

Capt  Delaney:  We  have  put  into  our 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1905 
every  safeguard  possible  concerning  the 
issuing  of  certificates.  We  have  even  gone 
beyond  the  child  labor  a^tators.  As  to 
the  question  of  vacations,  I  have  asked  for 
the  power  to  grant  certificates,  good  for 
ninety  days,  to  all  children  over  twelve 
years.  It  is  our  experience  that  certain  in- 
dustries in  this  state  are  best  served  by 
children  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
The  canning  industry  is  one  of  these.  It 
was  with  this  kind  of  work  in  mind  that  I 
asked  for  the  power  of  granting  these  certi- 
ficates. I  hope  the  Factory  Department 
will  have  the  cooperation  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  matter.  To  go  back  to  the  Act 
of  1905,  I  urge  that  girls  under  sixteen 
ought  not  to  work  in  cigar  factories.  Your 
State  Superintendent  knows  that  I  struggle 
for  that,  but  I  get  no  encouragement.  The 
child-labor  people  wanted  thirteen  set  as 
the  limit  at  which  children  might  be  em- 
ployed. I  wanted  fourteen,  and  won  that 
part  of  the  struggle  against  the  advocates 
of  child  labor.  The  courts  have  not 
changed  that. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  I  think  the  employers  of 
labor  are  anxious  to  obey  the  law. 

Supt.  Morrow:  What  does  the  proposed 
law  say  about  the  educational  lest? 

Capt.  Delaney:  It  is  eliminated,  because 
of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  about  foreign 


children.  Agreed  that  there  are  children 
in  Pennsylvania  that  cannot  read  and 
write,  if  they  want  to  work  what  would 
you  do  with  them;  provided  they  are  four- 
teen years  old? 

Supt.  Coughlin:  If  the  children  are 
Americans,  let  them  work.  If  they  are  of 
foreign  birth  let  them  learn  to  read  and 
write  English. 

This  expression  of  opinion  met  with 
hearty  endorsement  from  all  parts  of  the 
room. 

Capt  Delaney:  But  the  courts  decide 
that  you  cannot  do  that. 

Supt.  Phillips:  Has  your  bill  ever  been 
submitted  to  any  one  except  lawyers? 

Capt  Delaney:  No;  I  think  that  with  all 
due  respect  to  you,  that  with  my  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  as  Factory  Inspector, 
we  have  drawn  up  a  sane  and  sensible 
amendment 

Supt.  Smith :  There  are  several  questions 
that  occur  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
matter:  (i)  Would  it  not  be  well  to  allow 
children  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  to  ob- 
tain employment  on  any  days  when  the 
schools  of  the  community  were  not  in  ses- 
sion? (2)  Concerning  the  idea  of  not  al- 
lowing children  to  leave  school  before  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  allowing  them  to  work 
part  of  the  time.  It  would  be  fine  if  we 
were  able  to  study  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  who  leave 
school,  and  find  out  the  real  reasons  for 
their  leaving.  The  Board  or  some  official 
connected  with  the  schools  ought  to  decide 
whether  the  child  ought  to  leave  school  or 
not.  Out  of  forty-three  such  children  whose 
cases  I  investigated,  forty-one  did  not  go  to 
work  from  necessity.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  child  who  wants  to  leave  school,  except 
from  necessity  should  be  allowed  to  do  such 
a  foolish  thing.  (3)  Is  there  any  means  of 
studying  the  children  who  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  to  their  advance- 
ment in  labor  and  their  home  condition? 

Capt  Delaney:  If  the  legislative  power 
were  in  this  body  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  just  such  a  law  as  the  one 
you  propose.  But  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Hill  have  varied  ideas. 

Supt.  Norris:  I  was  chagrined  to  hear 
that  we  were  not  willing  to  work  without 
pay.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  teachers 
or  superintendents  are  unwilling  to  do  so. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  they 
were  paid  for  it  or  not,  but  whether  they 
did  the  work  well.  I  believe  that  the 
teacher  knows  better  than  any  one  else  can 
or  would,  what  children  ought  to  be  ex- 
cused from  school.  As  to  the  fourteen- 
year-old  child  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
let  him  go  to  work.     If  the  law  is  enforced 
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up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  there  will  soon 
be  none  of  these  children.  If  there  are 
any  who  could  go  to  school  for  that  length 
of  time  and  are  still  unable  to  read  or  write, 
they  are  hopeless  cases,  and  need  not  be 
further  considered.  As  to  allowing  chil- 
dren to  go  into  factories  at  twelve  years 
for  a  limited  time,  I  think  you  would  have 
a  hard  time  in  getting  them  out. 

Capt.  Delaney :  The  idea  was  to  have  this 
certificate  good  for  only  ninety  days. 

Supt.  Phillips:  Can  you  make  it  less  in 
cities  where  the  summer  vacation  is  only 
two  months  long? 

Capt.  Delaney:  Certainly.  Ninety  days 
is  the  maximum  limit. 

Supt.  Norris:  I  know  of  children  only 
eleven  years  old  who  are  employed  at  the 
present  time. 

Capt.  Delaney:  If  you  will  tell  me  who 
they  are  I  will  po  the  whole  length  of  the 
law  with  their  employer. 

Supt.  Norris :  Capt.  Delaney  doesn't  know 
everything.  In  Pittsburgh  district  I  know 
that  the  law  is  violated.  It  is  true  that 
things  have  improved  in  the  last  few  years. 
Many  squires  used  to  violate  the  law  with- 
out any  scruples.  No  law  will  wipe  out 
the  wrong. 

A  Member  from  Philadelphia:  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Captain  does  not  like  criticism. 
I  know  something  about  the  working  of  the 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  know  that  certi- 
ficates are  <nven  to  children  under  fourteen 
years  old.  If  you  go  to  any  textile  factory 
you  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
children  do  look  young.  In  our  night 
schools  we  admit  only  children  who  work 
in  the  daytime,  and  there  are  certainly 
some  who  are  below  fourteen.  I  have  read 
the  reports  of  the  first  four  years  of  school 
life,  and  find  that  226  left  my  section  in 
January  for  other  callings.  I  have  sent 
a  letter  to  each  of  my  principals,  and  asked 
them  to  send  me  the  names  and  the  reasons 
for  leaving  school,  and  mean  to  investigate 
the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  our 
business  to  notify  the  Factory  Department 
of  these  things.  Again,  we  are  asked  to 
aid  the  Factory  Department  and  support 
the  amendment  which  thev  have  prepared. 
I  for  one  do  not  know  what  it  is.  This 
body  could  do  much  for  the  amendment  if 
we  had  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Capt.  Delaney:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  knows  that  the  Factory 
Department  has  been  acting  in  harmony 
with  his  citv? 

Answer:  There  are  legal  provisions,  but 
no  harmony. 

Capt.  Delaney:  We  turned  over  to  you 
the  whole  authority.  It  is  your  fault  if 
^here  is  any  trouble. 


Question:  Under  your  amendment,  by 
whom  are  the  certificates  ta  be  issued? 

Capt  Delaney :  By  the  magistrates,  alder- 
men, and  justices.  For  this  reason  you 
were  imposed  upon.  You  had  to  pay  for 
the  postage,  etc.,  when  you  returned  your 
reports  to  the  Department,  and  hunted  up 
the  facts.  These  other  officers  are  elected 
to  their  positions  in  a  different  manner 
from  you,  and  ought  to  do  the  work. 

Some  one:  I  have  had  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  as  a  justice  and  twenty- 
two  years  as  a  school  man,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  justices  can  enforce  this  act 
As  a  teacher  I  have  access  to  the  records 
of  these  children  in  school,  and  if  there 
is  a  case  where  there  is  doubt,  I  look  up 
the  child's  school  record  and  refuse  the 
certificate,  if  necessary.  Some  children 
have  gone  to  country  squires  out  of  their 
districts,  and  obtained  certificates  in  that 
way,  when  they  could  not  do  so  in  any 
other. 

Capt  Delaney:  This  could  not  be  done 
under  my  amendment. 

Supt.  Wanner:  I  used  to  be  a  principal 
and  was  often  called  on  by  parents  outside 
of  business  hours,  which  was  more  or  less 
of  a  nuisance.  The  Factory  Department 
has  done  well,  but  it  cannot  do  everything. 
We  of  the  school  see  some  of  the  adverse 
sides  of  the  question.  This  year  in  Pitts- 
burg we  discovered  a  boy  of  ten  years  who 
had  worked  for  three  months  in  a  store. 

Supt  Miller :  I  can't  criticize  the  Captain, 
for  he  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
mine.  He  says  that  this  Department  ought 
to  cooperate  with  his.  I  believe  that  it 
ought,  but  do  not  know  what  he  wants.  I 
have  not  seen  his  proposed  amendment 
As  to  the  improper  granting  of  certificates, 
I  have  on  file  a  certificate  where  the  child 
himself  was  sworn  as  to  his  age.  In  an- 
other case,  two  children  were  granted  cer- 
tificates who  belonged  to  the  same  family. 
One  was  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Mardi 
and  the  other  in  July  of  the  same  year.  I 
know  of  another  child  that  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  twelve  without  any  paper 
whatever.  There  ought  to  be  an  eight- 
hour  law  concerning  children,  and  no  night 
work  ought  to  be  allowed.  The  truant 
officer  should  have  the  legal  right  to  enter 
any  factory  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties. 
Why  has  he  not?  As  it  is  now,  no  one 
but  the  Factory  Department  can  prosecute. 
If  I  find  violations  of  the  law  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  by  the  time  the  Factory  In- 
spector comes  around  the  offense  no  longer 
exists.  Any  citizen  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  prosecute  employers  who  break  the  law. 
What  future  is  there  for  a  child  who  goes 
into  a  silk  factory,  for  instance,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  ?     If  you  ask  them  if  they  must 
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do  so  they  will  tell  you  that  they  must 
Are  such  girls  fit  for  motherhood?  No. 
They  break  down  in  both  health  and  morals. 
Let  us  keep  girls  out  of  factories,  at  least 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 

SupL  Spayd:  I  have  found  two  or  three 
at  work  under  the  proper  age.  I  investi- 
gated the  school  records,  notified  the  em- 
ployers and  the  parents,  and  told  them  that 
the  truant  officer  would  make  arrests  if  the 
children  were  not  inmiediately  sent  to 
school.  In  thece  cases  the  employers  had 
certificates  from  the  children.  Superin- 
tendents who  allow  this  kind  of  thing  to 
go  on  are  culpable.  I  acted  as  soon  as  I 
found  out  the  state  of  the  case. 

Capt.  Delaney :  I  hoi>e  the  other  Superin- 
tendents will  follow  this  example,  if  you 
find  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers, I  will  act  with  quickness  and 
severity. 

Supt.  Adams :  Has  the  educational  quali- 
fication been  declared  unconstitutional? 

Capt,  Delaney:  Yes. 

Supt.  Adams:  Ought  we  not  to  have  a 
blank  form  with  that  omitted?  * 

Capt  Delaney:  When  the  educational 
test  was  declared  unconstitutional,  we  ^t 
together  and  made  a  certificate  that  the  in- 
dustries were  willing  to  accept.  The  pres- 
ent form  is  a  bluf¥,  for  no  one  has  a  right 
to  demand  any  such  test. 

Supt.  Yocum:  Will  an^  act  be  of  much 
service  where  corroborative  evidence  as  to 
age  is  not  required? 

Capt.  Delaney:  No.  The  new  act  will 
provide  for  that. 

Supt.  Morrow:  What  is  the  penalty  for 
perjury  concerning  the  facts? 

Supt.  Schaeflfer:  To  what  extent  have 
you  found  a  sort  of  free-masonry  so  that 
young  children  disappear  from  factories 
when  the  Factory  Inspector  comes  around? 
I  have  heard  of  signals  by  which  children 
know  when  to  disappear.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it? 

Supt.  Allison:  I  had  a  case  last  year 
where  the  father  came  to  me  for  a  certi- 
ficate. He  told  me  when  asked  that  the 
child  was  not  fourteen.  I  told  him  that 
that  settled  the  matter.  The  next  dav, 
however,  the  boy  was  at  work.  I  was  told 
that  when  the  Inspector  came  he  would 
leave. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  There  is  in  my  house  at 
this  time  a  girl  who  worked  in  a  cigar  fac- 
tory illegally,  and  will  swear  to  the  facts. 

A  Speaker:  The  safeguards  need  to  be 
thrown  around  the  child  at  the  time  when 
the  certificate  is  issued.  If  I  go  to  a  bank 
where  I  am  not  known,  I  am  forced  to  be 
identified.  Parents  and  children  should  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same  in  order  to  obtain 
the  employment  certificate.    Often  an  older 


child  eoes  to  the  magistrate  and  obtains 
a  certificate  on  which  a  younger  child  will 
enter  a  factory.  In  my  section,  where  we 
have  a  great  many  Italian  children,  we 
have  a  clerk  who  speaks  a  number  of 
Italian  dialects,  and  is  of  service  to  us  in 
keeping  these  children  in  school. 

Su^t.  Buehrle :  Why  did  vou  not  give  us 
the  bill  for  consideration  if  you  want  our 
support? 

Capt.  Delaney:  I  simpl]^  asked  your  sup- 
port as  good  Pennsylvanians. 

Supt  Hoban :  I  have  no  hope  for  the  act 
if  the  magistrates  are  to  have  the  power 
of  granting  the  certificates.  Can't  this  be 
changed  so  that  the  superintendents  are 
given  this  right? 

Capt  Delaney:  Some  superintendents 
will  not  do  it 

Supt.  Hoban:  I  am  willing  to  do  it  for 
nothing  but  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Supt  Pease:  What  superintendents  have 
refused  to  do  the  work? 

Capt  Delaney:  I  cannot  tell  you.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  State.  If  you  superintendents  are 
to  issue  these  certificates,  where  will  the 
children  get  them  during  the  vacations? 

Supt.  Hoban:  How  many  of  you  super- 
intendents are  willing  to  issue  these  certi- 
ficates without  pay? 

Supt.  Harman :  No.  That  question  puts 
the  superintendent  in  a  wrong  light  if  he 
votes  in  the  negative.  I  know  of  a  super- 
intendent who  goes  to  his  office  at  seven 
every  night  for  the  transaction  of  this  kind 
of  business.  I  am  not  affected  one  way 
or  the  other;  but  some  others  are.  We 
ought  to  be  paid.  This  is  not  charity. 
Pennsylvania  must  advance  some  other 
plea  when  she  can  spend  money  in  some 
other  directions  so  freely.  The  Factory 
Department  is  making  a  mistake  in  taking 
this  power  of  granting  certificates  away 
from  us.  We  could  tell  of  instances  where 
we  investigated  certain  cases  and  com- 
pelled the  magistrates  to  take  back  certain 
certificates.  We  ought  not  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion as  Supt.  Hoban  has  put  it.  It  ought 
to  be  put  this  way,:  What  superintendents 
think  that  the  granting  of  employment  cer- 
tificates ought  to  be  in  their  hands  with 
proper  compensation?  I  move  that  this 
question  be  put  to  the  Department. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  a  rising  vote 
was  taken,  which  resulted  in  a  universal 
expression  of  willingness. 

Supt.  Spayd:  Compensation  from  whom? 

Manv  answers:  From  the  State. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer  asked  Supt.  Ewart  to  out- 
line his  plan  for  the  granting  of  certificates. 

Supt.  Ewart :  We  make  out  a  great  many 
certificates  in  our  town.  The  great  steel 
industry  employs  many  of  our  boys.      I 
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could  not  attend  to  this  matter  of  certificates 
myself,  and  so  I  had  my  clerk  take  out  a 
commission  as  a  notary.  She  has  access 
to  the  treasurer's  account,  which  contains 
a  list  of  every  boy  from  the  age  of  six  to 
twenty,  and  looks  up  the  school  records 
when  necessary. 

Supt.  Yocum :  We  do  this  in  Chester,  too, 

The  Chair :  If  this  matter  is  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  superintendents  the  law 
might  as  well  be  abolished.  The  superin- 
tendents oup;ht  to  be  allowed  to  administer 
the  oath  without  compensation. 

Capt  Delaney :  I  cannot  admit  that  a  de- 
partment that  prosecutes  mayors  and  fines 
them  will  fail  to  see  that  the  law  is  prop- 
erly carried  out  The  mavor  of  Reading 
was  compelled  to  pay  over  $ioo  for  issuing 
two  illegal  certificates. 

Supt.  Norris:  Capt.  Delaney  has  told  us 
that  the  law  of  1905  which  gave  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates  into  our  hands  reduced 
the  number  of  children  illegally  employed 
by  half.    Why  then  go  back  to  the  old  way  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  This  question  has  per- 
plexed me  a  good  deal.  I  have  been  in 
conference  wi3i  the  people  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  child-labor  movement  Among 
other  things  I  have  calculated  the  probable 
cost  of  having  a  uniform  efficient  system 
of  issuing  certificates  by  the  State.  The 
figures  are  appalling.  One  estimate  was 
half  a  million  for  two  years.  I  shrunk 
from  that  Another  estimate  was  $100,000 
per  year.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
able  to  reach  no  conclusion  in  the  matter. 
After  we  know  what  the  factory  and  mine 
inspection  laws  are  to  be  we  can  put  into 
the  compulsory  law  certain  qualifications 
for  children  to  attain  before  they  leave 
school.  The  German  law  demands  that  if 
the  child  does  not  reach  a  certain  standard, 
it  must  go  back  to  school  for  another  year. 
As  a  matter  of  administration,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  matter  of  child  labor  and  vac- 
cination could  be  relegated  to  the  propei* 
departments  of  the  State  government.  The 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
vaccination  law  should  not  rest  on  the 
teacher,  but  on  the  health  department.  If 
they  can  not  enforce  the  act,  how  can  they 
expect  a  timid  girl-teacher  to  do  so? 
Should  not  the  intelligence  qualification  be 
relegated  to  the  school  officials  of  this 
State?  We  ought  to  be  able  to  manage 
that 

Another  question  as  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation: One  child  in  a  thousand  is  feeble- 
minded. There  are  still  other  backward 
children  who  are  not  feeble-minded.  No 
system  of  factory  inspection  has  solved  this 
problem.  What  should  be  done  with  such 
children  when  they  reach  the  age  of  four- 
teen?     The   whole   question   of   an   intel- 


ligence qualification  should  be  solved  by 
experts  in  school  administation. 

Supt.  Harman:  What  objection  can  there 
be  to  superintendents  receiving  a  fee  such 
as  is  now  paid  to  alderman? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  It  never  occurred  to  me 
to  make  the  clerk  of  the  superintendent  a 
notary  as  they  do  in  Johnstown.  I  sym- 
pathize with  Capt.  Delaney  in  the  vaccina- 
tion trouble.  The  Captain  struck  a  real 
difficulty  when  he  talked  about  that.  As 
to  the  other  matter,  superintendents  do  not 
want  to  stay  at  home  in  order  to  grant  cer- 
tificates. There  are  more  important  things 
for  them  to  do. 

Supt  Wilson:  Is  your  S3rmpathy  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  superintendents  who 
can  not  have  clerks? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  such  a  town  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an 
inexcusable  waste  of  money  to  make  the 
superintendent  do  what  could  be  done  by  a 
clerk  for  $5  per  week. 

Supt  Norris :  We  are  invited  to  go  back 
to  a  state  of  affairs  when  three  times  as 
many  children  were  illegally  employed  as 
at  the  present  time.  Ought  we  not  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  in  order  to 
benefit  the  children? 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Could  we  not  correct  this 
difficulty  by  having  the  attendance  officer 
go  into  the  factories  and  mines? 

Supt  Buehrle:  One  thing  that  we  want 
to  remember  is  that  the  age  limit  was  in- 
creased one  year  by  the  law  of  1905.  That 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  number  of 
children  illegally  employed  after  that  date. 
Another  point  is  that  the  law  allows  do- 
mestic and  farm  labor.  The  country  dis- 
tricts are  not  in  a  bad  position.  It  is  the 
cities  and  boroughs.  Might  it  not  be  well 
to  put  the  granting  of  certificates  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  School 
Board?  He  is  sometimes  paid  nearly  as 
much  as  the  superintendent.  The  teacher 
in  the  rural  districts,  particularly,  often 
leaves  the  neighborhood  after  the  end  of 
the  term.  The  secretary  of  the  board  stays 
there,  and  in  addition  he  knows  the  families 
in  his  district  The  suggestion  of  making 
the  superintendent's  clerk  a  notary  is  a 
good  one.  In  Lancaster  we  have  our  at- 
tendance officer  do  this  work  of  granting 
certificates.  If  he  were  a  notary,  know- 
ing every  pupil  as  he  does — for  he  is  regis- 
try assessor  also — he  would  be  in  a 
splendid  position  to  look  up  all  records 
bearing  on  the  granting  of  certificates. 
The  fee  need  not  be  large.  Why  not  have 
the  city  pay  for  it  as  it  pays  for  any  other 
part  of  the  educational  work? 

Supt  Harman:  The  law  regarding  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  boys  who  work 
in  mines  is  being  overlooked.     By  that  law 
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the  superintendent  or  his  deputy  is  em- 
powered to  administer  the  oath,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  deputy  to 
take  out  a  commission  as  a  notary.  Why 
not  have  the  same  provision  made  in  the 
factory  law?  If  I  then  wished  to  leave 
the  dty  I  could  simply  appoint  a  deputy 
for  the  time  of  my  absence. 

Supt  Phillips:  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
waste  sympathy  for  the  overworked  super- 
intendent We  have  been  doing  the  work 
and  not  complaining,  why  not  let  us  alone  ? 
We  would  be  able  to  invent  a  scheme  of 
ottr  own  if  we  wanted  any.  I  do  think 
that  if  it  is  worth  a  quarter  to  the  alderman 
to  administer  the  oath  it  is  worth  the  same 
to  the  superintendent.  It  is  politics  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  provision  for  the 
magistrates  to  get  the  fees.  If  the  foreign 
boy  cannot  talk  English  let  him  go  to 
school  and  learn  to  do  so  before  he  gets  a 
certificate.  If  the  bill  puts  the  matter  of 
certificates  into  our  hands,  we  will  carry  it 

OOL 

Supt  Miller:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
apparent  that  if  any  law  of  this  kind  is  to 
be  enforced  the  school  authorities  must  do 
the  work.  I  have  received  no  iota  of  help 
from  the  Factory  Department  The  fac- 
tory inspector  has  been  in  our  town  only 
three  times  in  four  years.  He  could  not 
do  much  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
that  time.  One  deputy  reported  that  he 
had  dismissed  thirty-seven  children  of  less 
than  thirteen  years  when  he  had  not  dis- 
missed one.  He  reported  children  as  il- 
legally employed  who  were  not  employed 
at  all.  Capt  Delaney  would  not  have 
stood  for  that  if  he  had  known  it  The 
deputies  say  that  they  have  other  duties 
I  than  looking  after  the  children,  that  they 
are  not  school  officials.  The  school  offi- 
\  cials  must  do  the  work  necessary  to  en- 
I  force  the  law  if  it  is  to  be  enforced.  The 
!  tniant  officer  must  have  access  to  the  fac- 
tories and  mines.  As  it  is,  no  one  can 
bring  suit  but  the  Factory  Inspector  or  his 
deputy,  and  of  course  when  he  comes 
around  there  are  no  violations  of  the  law 
i  to  be  discovered.  We  superintendents  did 
not  kick  at  the  work  that  we  had  to  do.  If 
we  are  to  be  eliminated  from  this  matter, 
let  it  be  entirely. 

Supt  Morrow :  Since  September  we  have 
issued  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred certificates  and  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  My  clerk  is  a  notary.  If 
people  come  to  me  I  pass  on  the  case  and 
I  turn  them  over  to  him.  He  gets  fifty  cents 
a  head  for  administering  the  oath.  What 
j  works  well  with  us  will -work  well  any- 
I  where  else.  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
i     matter. 


Dr.  Schaeffer :  The  mining  law  is  now  in 
the  courts  because  a  teacher  or  superin- 
tendent refused  to  issue  a  certificate.  It 
was  the  refusal  of  a  Philadelphia  teacher 
or  principal  that  created  trouble  about  the 
factory  law. 

Pres.  Richey :  The  work  of  granting  cer- 
tificates does  not  take  me  one  hour  a  week. 
In  a  city  of  15,000  population  it  will  take 
superintendents  about  fifteen  minutes  a 
week.  I  think  if  we  want  to  do  the  chil- 
dren an  injury,  we  want  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way.  We  superintendents  will  take 
care  of  the  matter  if  we  are  let  alone. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


AFTER  several  selections  by  the  High 
School  Orchestra,  led  by  Prof.  Rose, 
the  Department  was  entertained  by  Miss 
Bertha  Herring,  of  the  High  School,  in 
favorite  recitations. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

Lepfislation — ^Supts.  Richey,  Allison, 
PhiUips,  Coughlin,  Downes,  Hoban,  Wight- 
man,  Laramy,  McGuire,  and  Howarth. 

Nominations — Robbins,  Wilson,  Green. 

Resolutions — Harman,  Lloyd,  Wagner. 

Text-books — Lose,  Morrow,  Buehrle. 

SOME    PROPOSED    LEGISLATION. 

was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  State 
Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  who  spoke  in 
substance  as  follows:  Your  Executive 
Committee  has  set  aside  some  time 
for  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
so  I  shall  not  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  for  that  is  to 
be  discussed  before  a  committee  of  the  leg- 
islature to-morrow.  I  want  to  utter  a 
"  Macedonian  cry  "  for  Tielp  to  you  super- 
intendents. The  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
need  more  money,  especially  for  salaries. 
Where  is  it  to  come  from?  Not  long  ago 
a  gentleman  from  another  state  asked  the 
question,  What  is  the  greatest  railroad  in 
the  world?  He  did  not  decide  whether  it 
was  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York 
Central.  Two  days  before  that  I  learned 
that  the  capitalists  of  Great  Britain, 
alarmed  at  the  expenditures  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  sent  experts  here  to 
study  the  methods  of  this  road.  He  said 
that  while  the  New  York  Central  doubles 
its  earnings  once  in  eleven  years,  the  Penn- 
sylvania doubles  its  earnings  once  in  three 
years.  This  multiplication  of  earning 
capacity  of  the  railroad  is  an  index  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  land  drained 
by  it.  As  Pennsylvania  grows  in  wealth 
and  recources,  the  appropriation  for  edu- 
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cation  should  be  increased.  A  large  part 
of  the  revenue  of  the  State  comes  from  the 
net  earnings  of  the  railroads.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had 
an  income  of  more  than  $25,000,000  last 
year.  After  we  had  almost  paid  for  the 
capitol  there  remained  $10,000,000.  The 
time  has  come  to  stop  boasting  that  we 
have  the  largest  appropriation  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  United  States.  The 
rate  of  appropiation  per  pupil  in  1885  was 
$5.14;  in  1905  it  was  $4.30.  The  Governor 
is  pledged  to  support  the  schools.  Some 
persons  are  talking  of  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  years. 
I,  myself,  had  hoped  for  $8,000,000  If  the 
school  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  stand 
together  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  getting 
it.  Your  duty  is  to  call  on  the  members 
of  the  proper  committee  and  impress  on 
them  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  of 
not  less  than  $8,000,000  per  year  for  the 
next  two  years.  There  should  also  be  an 
appropriation  for  borough  high  schools  to 
equal  the  appropriation  for  township  high 
schools — $100,000.  An  additional  $100,000 
should  be  divided  among  city  hi^^h  schools. 
Just  so  soon  as  the  county  and  city  are  ode 
in  interest  on  the  matter  of  high  schools, 
just  so  soon  will  the  appropriation  come. 
The  high  school  people  of  the  State  have 
framed  a  bill  to  inaugurate  high  school  in- 
spection. This  is  not  designed  to  annoy 
but  to  help.  I  want  your  help  in  this 
matter.  That  bill  will  probably  meet  its 
fate  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Every  superintendent  here  who  believes  in 
high  school  inspection  should  see  the 
senator  and  representative  from  his  dis- 
trict to-morrow,  and  tell  him  how  you 
would  wish  him  to  vote  on  this  question. 
We  need  rational  legislation  to  remove 
the  contradictions  in  the  laws  relating  to 
child-labor,  vaccination  and  compulsory 
education.  As  far  as  our  laws  are  con- 
cerned, many  children  can  roam  the  streets 
and  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it.  In  a 
neighboring  county  a  man  took  his  child  to 
school  and  refused  to  get  a  vaccination 
certificate.  The  child  was  excluded  from 
school.  That  was  what  the  man  wanted. 
Pe  told  the  Board  to  do  what  they  pleased 
about  the  compulsory  education  law.  The 
courts  have  decided  that  vou  cannot  punish 
the  parents  in  a  case  like  this.  In  one 
county  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  out 
of  school  on  account  of  such  contradic- 
tions. The  law  excluding  children  from 
school  is  either  a  penalty  or  a  preventive. 
If  a  penalty,  like  the  case  of  the  old  Japa- 
nese laws,  the  children  are  being  punished 
for  the  faults  of  the  children.  If  the  law 
is  intended  as  a  preventive  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.    Why  is  association  with  other 


children  allowed  to  go  on  in  a  factory  when 
such  association  is  forbidden  in  the  school? 

The  head  of  the  Health  Department  has 
promised  to  work  out  a  reasonable  law, 
like  that  in  Germany  or  Great  Britain, 
where  the  penalty  falls  on  the  parents. 
When  he  has  done  this,  let  us  hold  up  his 
hands. 

As  to  factory  legislation  I  need  say  noth- 
ing. The  interest  manifested  here  this 
afternoon  shows  that  all  the  superintend- 
ents are  alive  to  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  have  rational  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  just  so  soon  can  we 
improve  our  compulsory  education  law, 
which  now  dooms  some  children  to  a 
vagrant  life  on  the  streets  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  By  that  time 
they  have  learned  to  become  idlers,  if  not 
criminals. 

Help  us  to  secure  good  legislation  on 
these  three  subjects — ^to  create  high  school 
inspection;  to  get  $100,000  for  borough 
high  schools,  $100,000  for  city  high  schools, 
and  keep  the  $100,000  for  township  high 
schools;  and  to  secure  a  removal  of  present 
contradictions  in  our  laws.  But  stand  by 
the  Governor,  and  insist  on  a  liberal  appro- 
priation of  not  less  than  $8,000,000  a  year 
for  the  next  two  years.  Don't  expect  your 
neighbor  to  do  it.  See  your  own  member 
of  the  legislature.  Your  word  counts  for 
more  with  him  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
"  Corte  and  help  us." 

SOME  CURRENT  TENDENCIES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 

was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Dr.  Brown  spoke  substantially 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Superintendents,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
high  school  movement  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  worth  while  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  American  high 
school,  is  a  great  means  to  preserve  us  a 
democracy.  Those  who  look  at  the  high 
school  as  an  aristocratic  institution,  have 
missed  its  true  significance.  What  is  de- 
mocracy? Equality?  Yes,  that  is  equality  of 
opportunity.  In  our  democracy  we  seek  to 
remove  every  artificial  hindrance  between 
each  man  and  his  best  service  to  society. 
That  is  happiness;  that  is  success.  That 
is  what  makes  our  democracy  valuable. 
High  schools  are  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  poor  boy  to  go  ahead  as  well 
as  the  rich  boy. 

First  let  me  soeak  of  the  recent  tendency 
to  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who 
attend  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States.     Do  we  even  now  realize  this  fact? 
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In  1890  there  were  200,000  students  at- 
tending the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
In  1905  there  were  700,000.  We  have  come 
to  a  point  never  before  reached  by  any 
]>eople,  for  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  attending  high  schools.  This  means 
the  closing  of  a  great  gap  in  the  oppor- 
I  tunities  of  youth.  In  eight  or  ten  of  the 
southern  states  there  is  at  present  a  regular 
campaign  of  evangelism  going  on.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  local  tax  rate 
and  establish  high  schools.  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Georgia,  puts  the  matter  before  the  people 
m  the  form  of  z,  diagram.  He  represents 
the  school  system  as  a  stairway  with  a  gap 
in  it,  one  step  being  missing.  That,  he 
says,  represents  the  place  where  the  high 
schools  should  be.  He  then  puts  in  a 
dotted  line,  completing  the  stairway  by 
which  the  poor  boy  is  to  be  enabled  to 
reach  the  higher  studies.  Huxley  said, 
"No  system  of  education  can  be  called 
national  tmtil  it  sets  up  a  ladder  with  one 
foot  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  uni- 
versity" In  closing  up  this  gan  we  are 
making  our  system  coherent,  altogether 
democratic 

Second.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
high  schools.  The  cities  have  had  them 
for  years.  The  difficultv  is  with  the  far- 
ofiF  places.  The  State  of  Minnesota  estab- 
lished high  schols  and  then  said  that  every 
one  of  them  must  be  open  to  all  pupils  of 
the  State.  Massachusetts,  in  1891,  did  the 
same  thing.  It  said  that  if  a  town  sup- 
ported no  high  school  it  must  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  any  pupils  who  went  elsewhere. 
This  tendency  was  a  great  gain.  The  time 
is  coming  when  our  American  education 
will  not  be  secondary  only. 

Third.  The  standardization  of  the 
courses  in  high  schools  is  the  next  tend- 
ency that  I  would  notice.  At  the  present 
we  are  engaged  in  an  unfair  proceeding, 
when  we  offer  to  the  pupils  something  that 
has  the  name  high  school  education  but 
which  is  really  not  the  real  thing.  What 
is  the  high  school  ?  Not  an  extension  up- 
ward of  the  grammar  school.  It  should 
differ  materially  from  the  schools  below  it. 
It  is  intended  to  serve  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, although  the  connection  between  it 
and  the  grammar  school  should  be  of  the 
closest.  The  tendency  has  been  of  late 
to  make  the  high  school  a  real  high  school, 
to  employ  as  teachers  men  of  broader  learn- 
ing, and  to  supply  a  more  complete  equip- 
ment 

Fourth.  I  want  to  say  the  strongest 
word  possible  for  the  state  inspection  of 
high  schools.  The  most  progressive  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  should  welcome  this. 
It  is  not  placing  a  master  over  them,  but 
securing  for  them  the  recognition  and  en- 


dorsement of  one  who  knows  what  such 
schools  ought  to  be.  The  history  of  in- 
spection is  peculiar.  At  first  it  was  done 
altogether  by  the  universities,  to  see  if  the 
pupils  of  certain  high  schools  should  be  ad- 
mitted without  examination.  But  it  meant 
more  than  this.  The  far-sip^hted  men  who 
conducted  this  inspection  tried  to  influence 
the  different  communities  to  establish  real 
high  schools.  But  as  years  went  on  it  was 
seen  that  more  than  this  was  necessary. 
It  was  seen  that  a  combination  of  effort 
was  needed  between  the  high  school,  col- 
lege and  university.  Therefore  the  states 
of  New  York,  California,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  adopted  this  system,  and  every 
year  adds  to  the  number  of  States  which 
have  seen  the  necessity  for  it. 

Fifth.  Another  tendency  is  that  of  dif- 
ferentiation among  high  schools.  The 
commercial  high  school  is  one  of  the  new 
forms  that  have  sprung  up.  There  are 
agricultural  high  schools  in  Alabama  and 
(Borgia,  and  Wisconsin  also  has  estab- 
lished such  schools,  one  to  every  congres- 
sional district  We  are  now,  in  fact,  in  the 
midst  of  a  movement  to  extend  agricul- 
tural training  to  the  high  schools.  Along 
with  this  movement  comes  the  necessity  for 
considering  the  concentration  of  schools 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  them. 
In  cities  we  have  fairly  entered  on  the 
establishment  not  only  of  manual  training 
but  also  of  trade  schools.  Philadelphia 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,  have  both  taken  this 
step.  Both  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts have  bills  pending  at  the  present  time 
which  would  allow  the  establishing  of  such 
schools  in  the  cities  of  those  States.  The 
high  school  must  be  a  flexible  school.  We 
are  touching  a  great  number  of  people  with 
very  different  needs.  If  the  high  school  is 
to  draw  a  great  number  of  students  to  it- 
self it  must  have  variety  in  its  courses. 

Sixth.  There  are  more  efforts  to  improve 
our  teaching  force.  We  could  no  better 
defeat  the  high  school  movement  than  by 
hiring  incompetent  teachers.  For  the  high 
schools  we  must  have  teachers  who  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  high  school  in  their 
own  training,  in  order  that  they  shall  point 
the  oupils  to  a  goal  beyond  their  present 
one,  and  with  which  the  teacher  is  familiar. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  see  that 
the  high  schools  have  highly  competent 
teachers.  But  the  most  difficult  task  is 
standardization.  It  would  not  be  well  to 
put  aside  those  good  teachers  who,  like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  have  been  self-taught 
We  must,  however,  work  gradually  toward 
the  mark  where  all  high  school  teachers 
are  college  graduates.  More  than  that  we 
must  have  special  pedagogical  training  for 
these  college  men,  just  as  we  have  provided 
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it  in  the  normal  schools  for  the  graduates 
of  the  elementary  schools.- 

Seventh.  Some  of  our  foreign  critics 
think  that  the  real  essence  of  the  American 
education  lies  in  the  American  respect  for 
the  individuality  of  the  child.  They  think 
that  we  often  go  too  far  in  this  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guided  too  much  by  the 
temporary  whims  of  the  children.  I  think 
that  they  are  right  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  throwing  this  principle  over.  It  lies 
at  the  basis  of  our  democracy.  Even  raw, 
immature  children,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  democracy,  must  have 
their  personality  respected.  We  must 
make  room  for  the  elective  system  in  some 
form.  We  must  respect  the  actual  choice 
of  high  school  pupils  so  that  they  may  learn 
to  choose,  even  if  it  is  by  choosing  wrong. 
So  this  tendency  to  emphasize  the  initiative 
in  children  stamps  our  American  system  as 
peculiar.  But  we  must  have  a  limit  to 
this,  and  here  and  there  a  tendency  to  do 
so  has  shown  itself.  The  courts  have  de- 
cided that  fraternities  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished in  high  schools.  In  Iowa  tHe  courts 
decided  that  the  school  board  might  limit 
the  rights  of  pupils  in  the  matter  of  ath- 
letics. This  does  not  mean  a  step  back- 
ward, but  only  a  wise  limiting  of  the  right 
of  choice.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  in 
our  high  school  pupils  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  prepare  them  to  make 
the  serious  decisions  of  after-life. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

THE  Department  participated  in  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  the  high  school 
at  nine  o'clock,  after  which  Supt.  Coughlin 
addressed  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  a 
Royal  Heritage.  The  royal  heritage  to 
which  the  speaker  referred  was  the  herit- 
age of  liberty,  and  opportunity  which  the 
present  generation  has  inherited  from  the 
past,  and  he  followed  this  with  an  urgent 
plea  that  the  pupils  make  themselves  worthy 
to  receive  this  heritage,  in  their  turn  do- 
ing something  to  make  the  world  better. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by 
Supt.    H.   J.    Wightman,   of   Altoona,   on 

TECHNICAL  COURSES   IN    HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

"There  are  two  most  valuable  posses- 
sions which  no  search  warrant  can  get  at 
and  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  de- 
stroy, and  they  are  what  a  man  puts  into 
his  brain — knowledge,  and  into  his  hands 
— skill."  It  is  no  crime  to  prepare  boys 
and  girls  to  earn  their  bread  and  butter; 
to  enable  them  to  recognize  that  there  may 
dignity  in  work  with  a  manual  attach- 


ment; to  give  them  the  priceless  privilege 
of  soiling  their  hands  with  toil  coupled  with 
responsibility.  Public  education  m  Amer- 
ica has  developed  rapidly,  but  it  is  only  just 
beginning  to  adapt  itself  to  our  changed 
industrial  conditions.  Education  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  distinct  from  liv- 
ing; or  as  dealing  chiefly  with  those  accom- 
plishments that  fall  off  and  are  lost  when 
a  girl  marries  or  when  a  young  man  goes 
to  work. 

We  have  about  ceased  quarreling  with 
the  moon;  we  are  be^nning  to  recognize 
that  the  highest  function  of  woman  is  as 
queen  of  the  home,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  weigh  in  her  educational  balance  Latin 
vs.  Cooking,  Solid  Geometry  vs.  Dressmak- 
ing, and  Algebra  vs.  Household  Duties.  If 
there  is  not  the  brain  development  in  Scien- 
tific Cooking  that  there  is  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage I  for  one  am  willing  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  put 
our  girls'  brains  to  grass  for  the  good  not 
only  of  the  future  generation  but  for  the 
physical  and  moral  strengthening  of  the 
present  The  truth  is,  the  school  ought  to 
become  intimately  connected  with  and 
woven  into  all  departments  of  life. 

We  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves,  even 
if  we  do  not  dare  to  show  our  skepticism 
to  others  such  questions;  as.  Is  it  the  best 
school  training  that  unfits  boys  for  work 
with  their  hands?  Does  the  Classical  Hi^ 
School  Course  with  its  one-sided  brain 
training  unfit  for  work  with  the  hands? 
Or  does  it  give  pupils  the  feeling  that 
manual  labor  spells  menial  labor  as  many 
parents  are  saying?  Is  it  really  the  cause 
of  many  pupils  leaving  school,  that  they 
and  their  parents  do  not  feel  that  the 
higher  grade  work  will  be  of  special  help 
to  them  in  their  life  work?  How  does  it 
happen  that  many  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  right  around  us  are  those  who 
went  to  work  at  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  with  only  a  limited  bookish 
education?  Isn't  there  even  now  great 
waste  of  teaching  in  the  failure  of  school 
efforts  to  find  correlation  in  the  activities 
and  experiences  in  the  home,  neighborhood 
life,  and  the  life  that  comes  when  school 
days  are  over?  Should  not  our  teaching 
and  school  work  give  a  vocational  quality 
that  classical  courses  do  not  and  cannot 
give  ?  "  Should  not  industrial  and  technical 
work  be  as  effective  in  preventing  as  in 
curing  juvenile  delinquency?"  ^^^y  can 
not  industrial  education  improve  the  social 
conditions  of  white  as  well  as  black  chil- 
dren?"   Etc.,  etc. 

Technical  courses  in  high  schools  need 
justification  in  these  times  in  only  three 
particulars,  (i)  Their  general  character; 
(2)  their  local  fitness;   (3)  that  they  are 
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the  culmination  of  a  practical  system  of 
industrial  work  offered  to  the  great  body 
of  children  below  the  High  School. 

More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  pupils 
leave  school  before  reaching  the  High 
School.  Nearly  all  of  these  go  into  indus- 
trial lines  of  work.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
^is  95  per  cent.,  and  we  have  no  business 
I  to  establish  technical  courses  in  high 
schools  until  we  have  looked  to  their  indus- 
trial needs  in  the  grammar  and  intermediate 
schools.  If  industrial  work  is  a  practical 
line  of  work,  and  it  is  that  if  it  is  anything, 
then  it  should  be  ^ven  to  those  who  be- 
cause of  their  limited  educational  advan- 
tages will  of  necessity  make  use  of  it.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  a  part  of  this  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  after  being  brought  to  the 
realization  of  their  unpreparedness  through 
two  or  three  years  of  work  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  high  school  technical  work 
if  evening  courses  along  special  trade  lines 
are  offered. 

I  have  talked  personally  with  nearly  two 
hundred  parents  who  have  withdrawn  their 
children  from  school  to  place  them  at  work, 
and  in  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  these 
cases  the  real  reason  given  is  that  the 
school  will  not  give  sufficient  that  will 
directly  benefit  the  child  in  his  work  by 
remaining  longer,  and  that  the  earlier  he 
gets  to  work  at  "real  things"  the  earlier 
he  will  learn  the  business.  Note  the  ex- 
pression— '*real  things."  What  a  reflection 
upon  the  character  of  our  school  work! 

But  assuming  that  we  have  given  the 
great  mass  of  pupils  below  the  high  school 
a  square  deal,  the  second  point  for  justifi- 
cation of  a  technical  course  in  a  high 
school  is  its  local  fitness.  The  course  that 
fits  Altoona  will  not  fit  any  other  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania  without  some  alter- 
ations. Technical  courses  need  to  be  made 
to  order.  What  we  have  in  the  railroad- 
shop  city  of  course  will  vary  from  the 
equipment  and  courses  offered  in  a  shoe 
manufacturing  city,  or  a  silk  manufactur- 
ing city  or  a  community  with  no  predomi- 
nating industry. 

The  high  school  is  a  local  institution  and 
should  take  care  of  local  needs.  You  may 
say  this  will  be  training  our  pupils  only  to 
stay  at  home  and  will  not  p"ive  them  the 
preparation  to  go  out  into  the  wide  world. 
This  is  all  with  our  means  we  can  do  prop- 
erly, and  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  it  is 
all  we  should  do.  The  field  of  industries 
is  so  large  that  no  one  community  can 
touch  them  all.  A  knowledge  of  plumbing 
may  be  more  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  machinery  in  some  communities.  In  the 
consideration  of  a  technical  course  for  the 
High  School  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  knowledge 
of  the  ceramic  arts  with  emphasis  upon 


free-hand   drawing   and    designing   would 
naturally  take  precedence. 

Some  adherents  to  the  old  faculty  psy- 
chology, those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline,  which  asserts  that  power 
developed  in  one  subject  is  usable  in  anv 
other,  will  underrate  the  point  of  local  ad- 
justment "Once  sharpen  the  intellectual 
axe  and  it  is  good  for  cutting  any  kind  of 
wood;  once  develop  mental  muscle  and  it 
is  good  for  lifting  any  burden;  once  go 
through  the  gymnasium  for  the  mind  and 
you  are  ready  for  the  tasks  of  life."  This 
IS  the  teaching  of  the  old  faculty  psychol- 
ogy, which  has  not  been  supported  by  ex- 
act evidence  and  common  experience.  In 
scientific  circles  to-day  we  find  a  growing 
belief  in  the  new  psychology,  the  functional 
psychology,  which  affirms  unity  of  mind  as 
it  adjusts  itself  to  different  situations. 
Functional  psychology  affirms  that  mind  is 
developed  through  adjustment  to  given 
situations  and  knows  nothing  of  a  mental 
power,  thoroughly  detachable  from  the 
place  of  its  origin,  and  perfectly  applicable 
to  a  different  set  of  conditions.  Axes  and 
muscles  make  mechanical  adjustments  to 
their  objects — the  mind  makes  vital  adjust- 
ment. In  a  mechanical  adjustment  there  is 
always  a  dualism.  The  axe  and  the  wood 
it  cuts  are  two  things.  In  a  vital  adjust- 
ment there  is  always  a  unity.  The  mind  is 
fed  by  the  problem  it  solves  and  turns  with 
increased  readiness  to  similar  problems. 
This  new  functional  psychology  says  that 
mental  power  developed  in  one  subject  is 
applicable  to  any  other  only  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  similarity.  If  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  old  faculty  psychology  said, 
power  acquired  in  one  line  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  line,  we  would  find  our 
mathematical  reasoners  adepts  in  solving 
life  problems,  as  how  best  to  spend  one's 
money,  one's  time,  etc.;  or,  if  the  memory 
were  strengthened  in  one  line  we  would  in- 
crease our  power  to  remember  names,  dates, 
etc.;  or,  if  our  judgment  were  developed 
along  certain  school  lines,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  the  merits  of  horses  or 
sheep  or  hogs.  The  fallacy  of  the  old  psy- 
chology is  being  recognized  by  such  schools 
as  Tuskegee,  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
and  others  recently  developed.  If  we 
would  train  our  pupils  to  use  English  flu- 
ently and  cojpently  we  must  study  English, 
not  Latin;  if  we  would  train  our  pupils  to 
be  thoughtful  and  proficient  in  the  use  of 
clay,  we  must  study  clay  not  iron;  or,  in 
sidering  seriously.  Here  in  America  the 
the  use  of  wood,  we  must  study  wood,  not 
brass;  or,  in  the  use  of  iron  or  brass,  we 
must  study  iron  or  brass.  It  is  fallacious 
for  us  to  say  it  does  not  matter  what  we 
study  so  long  as  we  acquire  power.  We 
might  just  as  well  say  it  does  not  matter 
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which  muscles  we  exercise  so  long  as  we 
gain  strength.  If  we  wish  to  develop  our 
arm  muscles  we  must  exercise  the  arms, 
and  we  must  further  exercise  them  in  a 
particular  line  of  movement  if  we  would 
become  proficient  in  that  particular  move- 
ment Pardon  this  digression  in  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  state  briefly  the  psy- 
chological justification  which  makes  local 
fitness  an  important  point  to  be  considered 
in  the  establishment  of  technical  courses. 

The  third  point  for  justification  is  the 
character  of  the  work  done.  There  are  two 
quite  distinct  ideas  in  the  performance  of 
technical  work,  the  same  as  there  are  two 
distinct  ideas  in  the  execution  of  manual 
training  in  general.  In  one  manual  train- 
ing school  we  see  pupils  working  on  set 
models  and  joints;  sawing,  bonng  and 
chiseling  exercises.  In  another  we  see  con- 
structed from  the  beginning  real  useful  arti- 
cles as  mail  boxes,  sleds,  taborets,  coat 
hangers,  foot  stools,  book  racks,  etc.,  which 
require  the  use  of  the  same  tools  and  in- 
volve the  joint,  boring  and  chiseling,  as 
in  the  former  exercises.  In  technical 
courses  one  school  will  have  produced 
simple  models  involving  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  working  of  materials  as  the  chief  or 
only  manual  work.  Another  school  in  the 
same  length  of  time  will  have  the  pupils 
make  a  gas  engine,  power  lathe  motor  or 
some  other  complete  machine.  This  also 
gives  a  knowledge  of  machinery  and  the 
properties  of  materials  and  in  addition  fur- 
nishes a  feeling  of  reality  which  one  gets 
in  real  work.  I  believe  this  feeling  of 
reality  is  the  thing  that  holds  pupils  in 
school,  and  where  it  is  absent  there  is  a 
great  exodus  from  the  schools  in  search 
of  it.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  not 
the  enthusiasm,  the  effort,  the  training,  the 
power,  coming  from  making  a  mere  model 
joint  as  there  is  from  making  a  joint  that 
means  a  useful  box  for  mother  or  sister  or 
the  home.  There  may  be  more  dexterity 
acquired  if  the  pupil  is  forced  to  keep  at  a 
joint  model  until  he  makes  a  cabinetmaker's 
specimen;  but  one  of  our  great  mistakes 
in  industrial  work  is  the  over-emphasis  of 
perfection  and  the  expectation  that  the 
immature  child  will  produce  a  specimen  of 
equal  finish  to  that  made  by  a  mechanic 
with  years  of  experience.  The  educational 
value  ceases  long  before  perfection  of  prod- 
uct is  obtained.  Even  in  mathematics  and 
regular  school  subjects  we  can  carry  the 
idea  of  thoroughness  (I  do  not  mean  ex- 
actness) to  the  point  of  stupidity  and  ar- 
rested development.  But  the  fact  is  uni- 
versal that  a  child  will  make  a  better  joint 
in  some  useful  article  than  he  will  in  the 
mere  model  at  the  first  trial.    In  either  case 


the  result  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
exactness  of  his  drawings. 

Both  these  types  of  technical  courses  aim 
to  reveal  to  pupils  their  powers  and  apti- 
tudes and  guide  them  in  settling  upon  a  life 
work.  Both  aim  to  make  pupils  familiar 
with  the  simpler  laws  and  prmciples  gov- 
erning mechanic  arts.  Both  aim  to  develop 
accurate  workmanship  and  teach  proper 
use  of  tools  and  machinery.  Both  aim  to 
give  a  practical  working  knowled^  of 
metals  and  materials  in  different  conditions. 
Both  aim  to  give  self-confidence  and  a  con- 
sciousness 01  ability  to  do  things. 

But  the  one  teaches  drawing  for  the  one 
purpose  of  teaching  the  general  princi- 
ples of  drawing;  forging  simply  for  teach- 
ing how  to  work  iron — ^to  anneal,  draw  out^ 
bend,  etc.;  machine  shop  practice  simply 
for  learning  the  manipulation  of  machines 
and  materials;  manual  dexterity  is  given 
great  emphasis.  Application,  wherein  comes 
the  scientific,  technical  and  reality  elements 
is  slighted. 

The  other  does  nothing  that  does  not 
connect  with  what  follows  and  finally  leads 
to  some  useful  product.  Design,  drawing 
and  construction  are  seen  by  the  pupil  not 
as  separate  subjects  but  as  means  making 
toward  a  common  end.  From  the  birth  of 
the  idea  to  its  expression  in  metal,  the 
drawing  keeps  pace  and  forms  the  means 
for  the  intelligent  development  of  the  proc- 
ess. Drawing  alone  is  useless;  it  is  its 
application  and  relations  that  make  it  vital 
and  practical.  In  forging,  mere  exercises 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  child  may  make 
a  drawer-pull  or  door  handle  involving  not 
only  drawing  out  but  bending,  upsetting, 
splitting  and  twisting.  He  will  forge  tools 
— ^punches,  chisels,  etc.,  for  his  own  use 
later  in  the  machine  shop.  The  pupil  may 
get  more  dexterity  from  mere  exercises  (I 
am  not  sure  as  to  that)  but  there  will  be 
less  thought  in  the  work  and  little  training 
in  initiative.  He  may  be  made  more  oi  a 
tradesman  but  he  will  be  narrow.  He  will 
not  be  made  to  feel  the  need  for  a  wider 
education  in  science,  mathematics,  etc. — 
the  need  for  a  broader  outlook  to  make  his 
technical  work  of  most  service.  It  is  appli- 
cation alone  that  gives  this  important  state 
of  mind.  Industrial  education  is  not  the 
mere  encouragement  of  specialization.  In- 
dustrial education  does  not  consist  in  sub- 
stituting hands  for  brains;  or  cultivating 
the  hands  at  the  expense  of  the  brains;  it 
consists  in  putting  brains  into  hand  work, 
or  to  put  it  differently,  it  consists  in  train- 
ing that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  de- 
veloped only  through  muscular  activity. 
Technical  courses  must  not  be  confined  to 
hand  work.  At  least  one  half,  better  two 
thirds  of  the  work  should  involve  applied 
mathematics,  applied  science,  applied  eco- 
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nomics,  commercial  geography,  English,  etc 
Technical  courses  if  of  the  right  sort  will 
improve  our  other  courses  by  making  the 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  take  on  a  more 
serviceable  and  vital  form.  We  will  come 
to  deal  more  with  actual  life  problems  in 
the  school.  The  teaching  of  technical  work, 
mathematics,  science,  drawing  and  English 
to-day  has  a  too  pronounced  formal  dis- 
cipline cast 

In  the  type  of  course  which  I  am  advo- 
cating tlie  value  of  each  thing  made  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  definite  purpose  in 
the  later  work  and  life  of  the  pupil.  The 
child  puts  into  his  product  the  value  that 
comes  from  the  human  element  when  he  is 
working  with  interest  upon  some  real  thing. 
In  most  cases  in  Altoona  the  pupil  chooses 
at  least  the  chief  objects  that  he  is  to  make, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
We  believe  that  individuality  of  interest 
and  ability  is  a  vital  consideration  in  all 
industrial  work.  The  pupil  sees  his  own 
work  as  differing  from  the  work  of  his 
fellowsy  and  he  is  made  to  feel  a  pride  in 
his  own  creative  power — ^a  point  worth  con- 
sidering seriously.  Here  in  America  the 
expression  of  individuality  stands  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  subjection  of  individuality  in 
the  Orient.  Here  the  things  thought  of  are 
free  thought,  free  speech,  free  action,  free 
press,  representative  government;  there  the 
things  thought  of  are  absolute  rulers, 
priests,  caste,  codes  of  etiquette,  etc.  Our 
schools  and  courses  as  the  reflection  of  our 
national  ideals  and  life  demand  fulness  of 
indiridual  growth.  The  individuality  of 
the  West  stands  for  activity  and  growth 
and  change  to  meet  new  conditions,  while 
the  East  stands  for  passivity  and  con- 
servatism. 

To  lead  to  the  best  results  industrial 
work  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten  and 
extend  through  all  of  the  grades  to  the 
completion  of  school  life.  Mechanical 
drawing  and  knife  work  can  well  begin  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grades  in  the  regular 
school  rooms.  Shop  work  should  begin 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  and  continue 
throughout  the  course. 

We  can't  raise  a  cedar  forest  in  a  green- 
house, we  can  only  play  at  it.  To  provide 
for  successful  shop  instruction  and  work 
in  the  high  school  we  must  have  a  real  shop, 
real  machines,  make  real  things.  I  do  not 
believe  in  piece  work  as  an  educational 
practice.  "Present  industrial  organization 
and  specialization  require  the  endless, 
monotonous  machine-like  repetition  of 
!  manipulations  with  its  mind  benumbing  and 
I  fossilizing  influence,  producing  a  human 
I  automaton.  And  this  condition  would  be 
aggravated  by  the  turning  of  the  high 
i  school  into  a  trade  school,  when,  on  the 
contrary  the  high  school  ought  to  furnish 


such  an  intellectual  basis  that  it  will  help 
its  possessor  to  overcome  the  civil  effects  of 
narrowing  trade  activity." 

Many  shop  foremen  will  say  if  you  ex- 
pect to  prepare  young  men  for  the  foundry 
they  must  give  their  full  manual  training 
time  to  the  foundry.  They  ridicule  the  idea 
of  passing  pupils  through  the  several  shops 
in  the  course  of  four  years  time  with  only 
ten  recitations,  seven  and  one  half  hours  a 
week.  Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  that  is 
the  thing  to  do,  and  it  wi.ll  produce  and  is 
producing  broader  men  than  the  average 
foreman  of  to-day. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
pass  their  special  apprentices  through  the 
different  departments,  shifting  as  the  ofii- 
cials  may  direct  Thus  they  are  training 
more  all-round  men  and  producing  skilled 
workmen.  During  the  past  year  in  the 
Altoona  shops  the  plan  of  shifting  the  fore- 
man from  one  department  to  another  has 
been  instituted. 

The  mitigation  of  the  incapacitating 
effect  produced  by  monotonous  repetition 
is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  an 
important  industrial  question.  This  prob- 
lem has  a  two-fold  aspect.  The  one  affects 
the  life  and  social  character  of  the  worker, 
and  is  therefore  of  vital  interest  to  society; 
the  other  concerns  the  efficiency  of  the 
worker,  and  has  an  economic  bearing  upon 
the  work  of  the  shop  or  institution.  The 
average  foreman  has  no  interest  in  the 
work  of  any  other  department,  and  to  some 
extent  has  become  indifferent  to  the  general 
product  of  the  shop.  This  question  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  our 
technical  courses.  When  great  industrial 
plants  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  broaden 
the  men  in  their  employ  even  by  shifting 
their  experienced  foremen,  the  last  frail 
prop  has  been  knocked  from  the  theory  that 
we  should  keep  pupils  working  at  one  nar- 
row line  in  order  to  make  them  more  ex- 
pert. Richness  of  thouf^ht  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  interest  is  paramount  to  mechanical 
dexterity. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  a  boy  in  four 
years  in  a  high  school  shop  will  learn 
enough  to  enable  him  to  start  out  at  once 
as  master  mechanic  or  even  foreman,  but 
he  will  be  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  an 
apprentice,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  recognize  that  in  Altoona  by 
starting  him  on  a  higher  wage  scale  and 
advancing  him  a  year  or  n^ore  in  shop 
work.  He  has  of  course  but  taken  f^eneral 
measurements,  plotted  out  the  subject  and 
driven  the  general  boundary  stakes,  but  he 
is  in  a  position  and  condition  to  get  down 
to  details  when  he  connects  with  a  job. 
Manual  dexterity  is  of  minor  importance 
to  industrial  intelligence;  and  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  high  order  of 
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thinkitif^  is  a  vital  resultant  of  any  suc- 
cessful technical  course. 

The  technical  course  should  not  aim  to 
teach  a  trade,  although  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment can  well  be  used  in  the  evening  for 
helping  tradesmen  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  work.  Our  evening  schools 
should  oattern  after  the  continuation 
schools  of  Germany  as  closely  as  possible. 
"While  the  need  for  trade  education  is 
great,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  special 
pedagogic  subject  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  apprenticeship."  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  vocational  training 
was  provided  for  by  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship. Even  the  doctor  learned  his  art 
from  the  office  of  another  physician  and 
the  lawyer  from  the  office  of  another  law- 
yer, the  shoemaker  from  another  shoe- 
maker, etc.  Now  this  can  not  be  done  and 
the  school  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  the  high  school  boy  into  con- 
tact with  various  industrial  methods  that 
invite  him  to  learn  the  use  of  hand  and 
machine  tools,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
appliances  for  generating  and  distributing 
power.  The  up-to-date  technical  course 
will  give  the  pupil  schooling  in  applied 
science. 

The  school  has  gradually  been  forced  to 
take  on  these  cast-off  functions  of  society 
and  the  home.  As  a  result  of  prosperity 
we  have  created  a  demand  for  beautiful 
things  in  the  home.  The  World's  Fairs 
have  demonstrated  to  nations  that  atten- 
tion to  drawing  and  art  in  the  schools  is 
necessary  to  hold  the  balance  of  trade  in 
these  articles.  France  to-day  produces 
most  of  the  artistic  things  because  she  has 
for  years  recognized  the  practical  worth 
of  drawing  and  art  and  has  not  permitted 
the  drawing  in  the  schools  to  become  for- 
mal exercises  on  unapplied  principles  or 
simply  a  Worcester  sauce  to  make  more 
palatable  the  other  daily  subjects. 

There  is  another  phase  of  technical  work 
that  should  be  noted;  viz.,  community 
work.  In  a  prominent  school  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  if,  for  example,  bench 
hooks  are  to  be  made,  one  child  will  make 
just  the  cross  pieces,  another  will  saw  the 
boards,  another  will  put  in  the  screws,  etc. 
This  is  sticking  to  primitive  conditions  with 
a  vengeance.  The  principle  of  community 
work  of  this  sort  is  bad.  A  few  years  ago 
I  had  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes  from  the  time  I  selected  the 
skin.  Thirty-two  people  took  part  in  mak- 
ing the  shoes,  not  any  one  of  whom  could 
make  a  pair  alone.  It  is  not  unskilled, 
cheap  labor  of  this  sort  that  we  are  aiming 
to  produce.  Specialization  in  industrial 
work  of  the  modern  factory  type  produces 
unskilled  labor.  The  man  who  can  run  but 
one  machine,  make  but  one  little  part  of  a 


bench  hook  or  shoe  is  not  in  a  position 
to-day  to  support  a  family  under  proper 
ethical  environment  and  conditions.  Fur- 
ther development  of  the  industries  of  this 
country  will  not  come  from  unskilled  labor. 

It  strikes  me  that  industrial  and  tech- 
nical education  is  a  question  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  state.  New  Jersey  has 
recognized  this  for  a  number  o!  years  by 
subsidizing  industrial  work  to  an  extent 
equal  to  local  taxation  or  donation  for  th^ 
purpose.  If  a  community  raises  $5,000  for 
the  purpose  the  state  will  give  an  equal 
sum  from  a  special  state  fund  ($5,000  how- 
ever is  the  yearly  limit  to  any  one  com- 
munity). This  enables  the  state  to  super- 
vise and  demand  that  industrial  work  be 
of  the  right  sort. 

After  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
bread  winners  we  must  not  forget  the  bread 
makers  and  the  home  makers.  Two  years 
in  cooking,  one  in  dressmaking  if  preceded 
by  sewing,  in  the  three  or  four  higher  grades 
of  the  erammar  schools  and  one  year  of 
work  in  household  duties  will  furnish  a 
good  general  technical  course  for  girls. 

And  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  what  a 
course  or  plant  is  as  what  it  accomplishes 
that  counts.  Some  of  the  very  best  homes 
in  this  country  are  unpretentious  establish- 
ments. It  does  not  matter  so  much  wheUier 
the  eye  rests  upon  a  flower  garden  or  a 
cabbage  patch;  it  is  the  heart  that  makes 
the  home  precious,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can.  Some  of  the  best  science  work 
done  to-day  is  found  in  small  laboratories 
where  most  of  the  apparatus  was  made  by 
the  pupils ;  some  of  the  best  techtiical  work 
can  be  found  in  inexpensive  shops  where 
the  work  benches  and  even  the  machines 
are  made  by  the  pupils.  Of  course  in  ex- 
tent, in  a  plant  largely  home-made,  the 
work  is  limited  but  what  is  done  has  the 
right  ring  to  it,  it  is  not  counterfeit. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened 
by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  the  Technical 
School  of  Pittsburgh,  who  spoke  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  We  are  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end  of  this  subject.  Where 
should  we  introduce  industrial  education? 
We  cannot  begin  too  soon.  The  kinder- 
garten is  the  place  to  introduce  manual  ac- 
tivity. The  child  learns  chiefly  by  seeing. 
handling  and  hearing.  The  term  manual 
training  is  a  poor  term.  The  aim  is  not  to 
give  manual  dexterity  but  to  develop  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  things  about  us.  I  believe 
in  a  course  of  such  training  throughout  the 
school  system.  Only  then  can  students  in 
the  high  schools  achieve  the  best  results  in 
this  work.  I  think  that  we  could  advance 
our  work  in  high  schools  one  whole  year 
if  we  had  manual  training  in  the  grades  be- 
low.     In  many  cases  we  do  in  the  high 
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school  work  that  could  be  better  done  in 
the  grades  below,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
instruction  and  the  time  of  the  hieh  school 
pupils.  Supt  Wightman  spoke  of  the  cor- 
relation of  subjects.  Probably  nothing 
needs  more  emphasis  at  this  time.  .  Yet  in 
those  high  schools  that  have  technical 
courses  where  there  is  no  manual  training 
'  in  the  grades  below,  there  is  too  great  a 
change  in  the  work  of  the  pupils  that  come 
to  the  high  school.  It  is  like  trying  to 
teach  Latin  or  Greek  to  children  who  have 
not  studied  English  grammar.  That  is  the 
way  we  do  now  in  our  high  schools  with 
regard  to  this  technical  work.  No  doubt 
the  boys  in  the  grade  below  do  know  about 
rectangles,  squares,  etc.,  but  they  have  a 
poor  conception  of  what  these  things  really 
are.  I  feel  that  along  with  the  manual 
training  we  ought  to  emphasize  the  matter 
of  the  appreciation  of  diings.  Don't  we 
import  many  things  from  Germany  and 
France  that  we  American  workmen  cannot 
make,  things  of  an  artistic  nature?  Supt. 
Wightman  spoke  of  community  work  in  his 
paper.  It  amounts  to  mere  show.  Rather 
have  the  boy  make  an  article  by  himself 
akme.  The  work  in  manual  training  must 
differ  in  different  cities.  The  needs  of 
different  communities  are  very  diverse.  As 
to  high  schools  teaching  trade  subjects,  I 
think  they  should  not  do  this.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  such  teaching,  but  in  separate 
schools. 

Supt.  Norris :  We  ought  to  put  the  whole 
boy  to  school.  Not  only  the  brain  and 
hand  ought  to  go,  but  I  hope  some  day  that 
we  will  put  the  boy's  morals  also  to  school. 
I  am  glad  that  the  plan  is  for  the  boy  to 
make  things  rather  than  to  do  exercises. 
My  boy  made  a  bookcase,  which  besides  its 
money  value  when  finished,  gave  him  num- 
berless problems  to  solve,  in  drawing  and 
manual  work,  that  were  of  great  benefit  to 
him. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  is  not 
before  us.  What  is  success  in  life?  The 
true  thing  we  are  after  is  not  how  lo  make 
a  living,  but  how  to  live.  Do  our  schools 
teach  that?  Does  the  fact  that  domestic 
labor  is  discredited  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  problem?  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
girls  do  not  want  to  do  that  kind  of  menial 
labor.  Girls  who  do  that  kind  of  work  are 
generally  tabooed.  Has  that  fact  anything 
to  do  with  the  schools?  Where  shall  we 
learn  government — the  most  important  sub- 
ject that  he  have  to  learn?  Where  shall 
we  learn  to  make  the  home  a  real  home  and 
not  a  boarding-place?  Does  the  fact  that 
the  boys  and  girls  are  in  one  school-room 
have   anything  to  do  with  them?      Does 


the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  pursue  prac- 
tically the  same  subjects  in  school  result  in 
diverting  their  attention  from  the  special 
kind  of  work  they  will  do  in  after-life? 
These  questions  deserve  our  consideration 
in  determining  what  the  school  should  be. 
At  what  relative  age  should  certain  sub- 
jects claim  the  attention  of  the  pupils? 
Again,  among  English  writers  we  have  a 
Milton  and  a  Macaulay.  If  you  want  to 
know  English  you  must  study  English  and 
not  German.  But  what  is  the  best  way  to 
study  English?  Is  it  to  study  English 
alone,  or  to  study  it  by  the  comparative 
method?  Macaulay  read  Latin  and  Greek 
for  amusement.  He  wrote  fine  English. 
Addison  did  the  same,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  purest  of  English.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  question  of  what 
will  give  us  the  best  results  in  our  work. 

Supt.  Warner:  To  introduce  manual 
training  under  ideal  conditions  requires  an 
ideal  equipment.  If  you  could  not  have 
ideal  conditions,  but  could  make  a  begin- 
ning, should  you  do  so,  or  should  you  wait 
until  conditions  are  better?  If  there  is 
such  a  method  of  beginning,  along  what 
line  should  it  be  made? 

Supt.  Wightman:  My  experience  is  that 
it  is  good  plan  to  begin  small  and  work  up. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  spent  $50,000 
for  our  equipment  in  Altoona,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  doing  better  work  than 
in  another  town  where  I  collected  $2,000  for 
the  work.  Of  this  $1,500  was  spent  for  a 
building,  and  the  remainder  provided 
enough  equipment  and  material  for  a  year's 
work.  I  would  say  emphatically  that  if 
you  cannot  have  this  subject  in  all  the 
grades,  have  it  in  the  lower  prades.  Many 
puoils  leave  school  early  and  will  not  get 
the  benefit  of  the  course  otherwise.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  buy  expensive  materials. 
Get  what  you  need  at  home. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  Norristown  has  an  ex- 
tremely economical  equipment.  The  boys 
assisted  in  making  a  large  part  of  it. 
Their  room  is  small.  Where  they  spent 
five  dollars  for  lathes  we  spent  fifty-four 
dollars,  and  with  no  advantage  to  us. 

Supt.  Harman:  I  am  anxious  that  some 
superintendents  would  tell  what  they  are 
actually  doing.  We  often  go  away  from 
these  meetings  little  benefited  because  we 
talk  theories  and  nothing  practical.  This 
may  be  because  the  people  who  can  do 
things  go  and  do  them,  while  the  other 
kind  of  people  talk  about  doing  them.  The 
theory  of  this  subject  I  can  get  from  books. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  others  are  doing. 
We  could  not  get  an  expensive  equipment, 
and  could  get  no  special  teacher;  and  yet 
T  think  that  our  work  will  compare  favor- 
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ably  with  the  work  of  places  where  there 
is  a  better  equipment.  We  have  a  school 
garden,  and  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  manual  training  in  it  The 
boys  and  girls  have  a  tendency  to  rush  in 
and  begin  operations  without  thought  We 
try  to  teach  them  that  the  hand  guided  by 
the  brain  becomes  another  hand. 

Supt  Hadley:  We  have  no  manual 
training  in  our  schools.  The  board  are 
not  averse  to  it,  and  neither  am  I,  but  we 
have  built  four  school  buildings  in  the 
last  five  years  and  are  in  debt,  and  as  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done  at  one  time, 
we  have  done  nothing.  The  additional 
$100,000  that  Dr.  Schaeffer  spoke  of  for 
high  schools  would  mean  a  manual  train- 
ing department  for  us.  I  was  much  in- 
terested yesterday  in  hearing  Mr.  Cough- 
lin  speak  of  his  fixing  the  yoke  for  his 
oxen.  The  boys  and  girls  of  that  day  were 
in  a  manual  training  school  for  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Only  five  or  six 
of  this  was  spent  in  the  school  room 
proper,  but  they  were  learning  all  day.  In 
towns  the  boys  and  girls  have  nothing  to 
do  after  they  are  out  of  school.  It  is  sad 
to  think  of.  When  you  were  bo3rs,  most 
of  you  had  things  to  do  for  which  you 
were  responsible.  Perhaps  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  of  our  town  have  noth- 
ing that  they  are  responsible  for  outside 
of  school  hours.  Never  before  did  we 
need  so  much  a  course  that  would  make 
the  pupils  do  something.  The  motor  and 
mental  activities  must  be  correlated.  The 
problem,  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned, 
is  simple.  But  is  it  sure  tihat  Sharon 
should  have  a  particular  course  for  the 
boys — one  that  is  suited  to  that  town  alone  ? 

Supt  Downes  at  this  time  invited  the 
members  of  the  convention  to  visit  the 
Harrisburg  Technical  High  School.  The 
school  was  not  in  operation,  but  the  work 
done  could  be  readily  seen  by  visitors. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  DISCUSSED. 

The  discussion  of  the  President's  Inaug- 
ural Address  was  declared  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Supt  Coughlin:  The  most  vital  reform 
mentioned  in  the  paper  is  the  election  of 
school  directors  at  large.  It  should  al- 
ways be  done  that  way.  Directors  should 
be  put  in  a  special  colimm  on  the  ticket 

Supt  Wightman:  One  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  present  administration 
work  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  large  size  of 
the  boards  of  education.  Something 
should  be  done  to  secure  smaller  boards. 
This  is  a  vital  issue. 

Supt.  Harman:  Would  it  not  be  proper 
for  us  to  instruct  our  committee  on  resolu- 


tions to  bring  in  a  resolution  embracing  our 
thought  on  this  subject? 

Supt  Curtis:  The  present  system  is  bad. 
I  agree  with  Supt  Harman  that  something 
should  be  done. 

Supt.  Smith:  I  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience with  big  boards,  but  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  superintendents  who  have 
to  contend  with  such  difficulties.  If  we 
can  change  the  law,  however,  we  ought  to 
begin  with  the  township.  Three  men  are 
enough  for  a  township  or  borough.  Five 
are  enough  for  a  city  of  less  than  100,000 
people,  and  seven  enough  for  a  city  of 
more  than  that  population.  I  once  taught 
in  the  country  schools  of  Indiana.  There 
they  have  one  township  trustee,  and  he  at- 
tends to  the  roads,  builds  bridges,  levies 
taxes,  hires  teachers — ^in  fact  he  is  the 
"  whole  thing."  You  never  hear  of  favor- 
itism, nor  of  poor  teaching.  The  patrons 
may  elect  a  teacher,  but  the  trustee  need 
not  follow  their  direction.  If  we  reduced 
the  size  of  our  boards  it  would  be  better. 
The  President's  address  refers  to  the  vac- 
cination and  compulsory  attendance  laws. 
These  laws  need  revision.  I  believe  in 
vaccination,  but  I  also  believe  that  Boards 
of  Health  oucfht  to  be  empowered  to  excuse 
certain  children  temporarily  from  vaccina- 
tion on  account  of  bad  health.  Under  the 
present  law  this  can  not  be  done. 

Supt.  Miller:  I  suppose  that  I  stand 
alone  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  direc- 
tors. The  tendency  is  toward  a  small 
number  elected  at  large.  I  don't  believe 
in  it  There  are  two  extremes  in  the 
matter,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  more  nearly 
we  bring  the  schools  to  the  people  the 
better.  We  have  six  wards  and  two  direc- 
tors to  each  ward  and  there  is  no  friction. 
The  meetings  take  rarely  more  than  one 
hour.  The  different  political  and  relqj- 
ious  factions  of  the  community  are  all 
represented.  If  the  directors  were  elected 
at  large  only  one  class  of  the  community, 
or  one  part  of  the  ci^,  might  be  repre- 
sented. If  there  is  a  director  representing 
a  ward  he  will  be  the  fellow  who  will  be 
sure  to  see  what  is  needed  there.  The 
other  fellows  do  not  have  the  time.  Every 
creed  and  faction  should,  by  right,  be 
represented  on  the  board. 

Supt.  Cannon :  The  worst  thincr  that  ever 
happened  to  us  was  having  six  directors. 
The  board  ought  not  to  be  composed  of 
an  even  number  of  men. 

Supt  Coughlin:  When  you  suggest  that 
the  mayor  or  court  appoint  the  directors, 
that  is  centralization  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type. 

Supt  Shipman:  In  my  town  we  have 
nine  wards,  and  three  directors  were 
elected  from  each  ward.    Later  the  own- 
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ber  from  each  ward  was  reduced  to  two. 
Now  we  sometimes  do  not  have  a  quonrni 
on  the  meetinf^  nights.  There  had  better 
be  one  to  a  ward  If  the  number  is  uneven 
ties  are  avoided. 

SttpL  Richey:  I  have  received  and  ex- 
amined the  school  laws  of  all  the  states 
and  have  noticed  improvements  in  school 
laws.  Indiana  and  Illinois  want  their 
school  laws  codified.  I  do  not  helieve  in 
taking  the  administration  of  their  school 
affairs  from  the  people.  But  we  do  want 
the  schools  taken  away  from  the  influence 
of  cliques  and  parties.  The  board  should 
not  look  after  the  matter  of  repairs,  etc. 
This  work  should  be  done  by  experts.  The 
board  should  confine  its  work  to  legisla- 
tion and  advice. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  committee  on  nominations  pre- 
sented the  following  report: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Convention  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  following  have  been  nominated  as 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— E.  E.  Miller,  of  Bradford. 

Vice-President — ^Jos.  Howerth,  of  Sha- 
mokin. 

Secretary — ^Edward  McGuire,  of  Beaver 
Falls. 

Treasurer— S.  H.  Dean,  of  Mt.  Carmel. 

Executive  Committee — ^M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Philadelphia;  R.  R  Laramv,  of 
Phoenixville;  J.  L.  Allison,  of  Wilkinsburg. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  officers 
declared  elected. 

TREASXTRER'S  REPORT. 

The  treasurer  made  the  following  brief 
report:  The  number  of  members  enrolled 
was  seventy-six,  twelve  of  whom  were  life 
members  or  had  enrolled  at  Williamsport 
in  January.  Amount  receiver  from  en- 
rollment of  delegates,  $64.00. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 


THE  afternoon  session  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  opened  with  music  by  a 
mixed  chorus  from  the  Maclay  School,  led 
by  Prof.  Rose.  The  selections  were  well 
rendered  and  were  received  wita  applause. 
The  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the 
report  of  the  committee  on 

REVISION  OF  LAW  AS  TO  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Supt.  Lose  reported  from  this  committee 
that  they  had  not  had  time  to  formulate  a 
bin  since  yesterday,  and  as  there  was  no 
immediate  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
law,  asked  that  the  committee  be  continued 


until  next  year.     The  report  was  received 
and  the  committee  continued. 

As  the  other  committees  were  not  ready 
to  report  at  this  time,  Supt.  Phillips,  of 
Scranton  read  his  paper  on 

BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  SELECTION  AND 
CARE  OF  TEXTBOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

The  term  "business"  might  suggest 
vrithout  much  exercise  of  the  imagination 
the  idea  of  a  great  department  store.  The 
teachers  of  the  various  grades  with  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  as  found  in  textbooks  and 
the  like  may  be  compared  to  salesmen  in 
charge  of  the  various  divisions  of  this  ideal 
store.  Day  by  day  as  the  customers — ^the 
children — ^are  met,  their  needs  carefully 
studied  and  through  the  process  of  years, 
by  law  limited  to  at  least  three,  a  close, 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired of  what  these  customers  truly  need. 

The  salesmen  make  their  report  of  goods 
needed  or  demanded  by  the  trade,  based 
upon  the  aforesaid  knowledge  secured,  to 
the  head  of  the  purchasing  department — 
the  school  board,  under  the  law — and  this 
head  or  buyer  receives  said  report,  looks 
it  over,  perhaps  throws  it  into  the  waste 
basket,  and  orders  according  to  his  own 
sweet  will  regardless  of  consequences  to 
the  business.  Result,  what  might  have 
been  expected;  loss  of  trade,  weakened 
credit  and  frequently  real  or  threatened 
bankruptcy.  Of  what  avail  was  consulta- 
tion with  salesmen  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments? The  power  of  selection  and  pur- 
chase were  put  into  his  hands  by  the  pro- 
prietor— ^the  law — and  he  will  purchase 
where  and  what  he  pleases,  oftentimes  to 
personal  advantage. 

.  While  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  al- 
ways exist  owing  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  buyer,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  operation  taking  place  at  any  time  the 
inclination  exists  and  nothing  can  prevent 
such  action  under  the  law. 

But  does  this  parallelism  hold  true? 
Can  the  school  district  be  likened  to  a 
department  store,  the  teachers  to  salesmen, 
the  board  of  controllers  or  directors  to  buy- 
ers, and  the  state,  the  law,  to  the  proprie- 
tor ?  No  city  or  borough  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  Simply  the  law  itself  and  its 
possibilities  if  pushed  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

In  speaking  of  textbooks,  book  publish- 
ers, or  book  agents,  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  decry  all  methods  used,  and» 
while  sometimes  gross  injustice  is  done 
reputable  people  and  reputable  methods,  yet 
every  practice  is  set  in  operation  under  a 
law  tnat  has  not  been  fundamentally 
changed  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The 
section  of  the  law  is  so  familiar  to  you  all 
that  it  could  probably  be  repeated  verbatim 
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et  literatim  and  I  might  add,  et  punctuatim. 
That  we  may  have  it,  however,  clearly 
before  us  I  venture  to  quote: 

Act  May  8th,  1854,  Sec.  25,  P.  L.  Page 
623.  "That  immediately  after  the  annual 
election  of  teachers  in  each  school  district 
of  the  state,  and  before  the  opening  of 
school  for  the  ensuing  term,  there  shall  be 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  or  controllers 
and  teachers  of  each  district,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  directors  or  controllers  shall  decide 
upon  a  series  of  school  books  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  to  be  taught  during  the  ensu- 
ing year ;  which  books,  and  no  other,  shall 
be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  district  during 
said  period." 

This  is  supplemented  by  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  by  one  of  the  early  occu- 
pants of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction's  chair,  probably  near  the  same 
half-century  mark,  as  follows: 

"  The  power  of  selecting  the  books  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  is  left  by  law  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  with  that  of 
prescribing  the  branches  to  be  pursued  in 
the  schools,"  and  now  follows  the  most 
complete  example  of  irony  to  be  found  in 
any  work  of  rhetoric  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion. "But  consultation  with  teachers  on 
the  textbooks  to  be  used  is  a  legal  require- 
ment." 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  exercise 
of  business  principles  in  the  selection  of 
textbooks  is  that,  after  all  these  years,  the 
state  through  proper  legislation  has  not 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  since  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  1854  a  few  cities  and  boroughs 
of  respectable  size  have  been  created  or 
have  arisen  in  this  glorious  commonwealth 
and  that  "consultation"  with  from  three 
hundred  to  three  thousand  teachers  is  ut- 
terly impracticable,  and  that  city  and  bor- 
ough superintendents,  as  a  rule,  are,  to  a 
modest  degree  at  least,  acquainted  with  the 
best  in  the  textbook  world  and  should  have 
a  suggestion  or  two  occasionally  to  make 
under  some  Jaw  that  has  not  as  yet  found 
its  way  upon  the  statute  books. 

The  selection  in  every  city  and  borough 
should  rest  with  the  head  of  the  educational 
department  who  is  in  constant  consultation 
with  his  teachers,  thus  getting  his  informa- 
tion from  those  best  fitted  to  render  the 
same. 

We  can,  each  for  himself,  hug  the  delu- 
sion that  any  reference  herein  contained 
does  not  apply  to  his  particuljtr  locality 
owing  to  excellence  of  material,  etc.,  in  his 
board  of  education  or  control;  but  bear  in 
mind,  please,  that  it  is  the  law  that  is  under 
consideration  and  its  unlimited  powers,  and 
not  individuals  and  moral  suasion. 

Business  selection  of  textbooks  should 
certainly    demand   the    same   attention    as 


from  similar  officials  in  any  large  operation 
and  an  antiquated  law  that  never  had  in 
view  modern  conditions  cannot  too  soon  be 
relegated  to  the  educational  archives  of 
the  early  days. 

The  selection  of  books  and  supplies  in 
all  our  good  high  schools  furnishes  a 
method  that  should  be  pursued  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  same  in  the  grades.  No  agent 
thinks  of  interviewing  a  member  of  the 
board  of  control  before  consulting  with  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  prindpal's 
recommendation  to  the  board,  endorsed  by 
the  superintendent,  rarely  fails  of  accept- 
ance. Why  should  not  the  same  method 
prevail  all  along  the  line?  The  antiquated 
law  quoted  with  its  interpretation  which 
has  become  so  hoary  from  tradition  has 
always  proved  an  obstacle  in  any  business- 
like selection  of  books  and  supplies.  I  have 
not  referred  here  to  the  actual  care  of  the 
books  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

I  know  there  are  districts — ^perhaps  cities 
— where  every  teacher,  by  a  process  of 
double  or  triple  entry,  charges  and  credits 
all  books  given  and  received,  and  period- 
ically recalls  and  inventories  and  passes 
upon  the  value,  of  waste  stodc  that  is  only 
fit  for  the  rubbish  heap  and  should  not  take 
the  teacher's  time,  which  should  be  devoted 
to  things  of  far  greater  importance.  The 
occasional  loss  of  a  book  should  not  make 
both  the  pupil  and  teacher's  life  miserable, 
getting  at  the  exact  price  of  a  book  that 
has  already  passed  through  several  hands 
and  upon  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
business  method  of  computing  value. 
Teachers  should  be  careful  in  the  general 
oversight  of  all  books  and  supplies — and  I 
believe  they  are  to  a  remarkable  degree — 
but  if  their  life  is  to  be  narrowed  down  to 
a  system  of  clerical  work  we  had  better 
resume  the  old  days  when  free  textbooks 
and  supplies  were  not  such  a  burden.  All 
books  should,  of  course,  be  properly  cov- 
ered, and  no  book  should  pass  from  one 
possession  to  another  without  the  sanitary 
precaution  of  changing  this  cover.  In  these 
days  of  microbes,  germs,  bacilli  and  what 
not?  this  caution  might  seem  altogether 
superfluous. 

To  my  mind  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter 
lies  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  law,  thus 
to  place  in  the  power  of  the  accredited 
head  of  the  system  that  control,  suggestion 
and  selection,  that  will  give  a  business  air 
to  the  whole  process  and  which  in  any 
business  outside  of  the  effeminacy  of 
school  teaching  or  supervision  would  be 
cheerfully  accredited  for  purely  business 
reasons. 

It  is  a  mystery  that  occasionally  an  offi- 
cial document  or  law  cannot  be  issued  or 
enacted  that  will  have  some  recognition  of 
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a  borough  or  city.  Sometime,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  without  so-called  special  legis- 
lation, the  different  boroughs  and  cities  can 
perform  some  action  or  receive  some  ac- 
knowledgment, that  they  have  a  place  upon 
the  educational  map. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Scran- 
ton  or  the  board  of  control  of  the  city  of 
Scranton  are  "sinners  beyond  all  others," 
or  that  its  superintendent  of  schools  or 
teachers  are  overridden  beyond  all  hope. 
Such  a  supposition  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  By  the  law  we  stand  and  under  the 
law  we  must  be  judged  as  to  whether  good 
or  evil  conditions  can  exist  under  it. 
Furthermore,  revision  of  this  and  many 
other  laws  that  are  anachronistic  in  charac- 
ter would  be  welcomed  even  by  "ye  book 
a^ent,"  so  often  the  bane  of  the  school 
director's  life. 

I  have  no  word  at  this  time  of  fault- 
finding with  these  men.  They,  or  rather 
their  methods,  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of 
a  vicious  system  fostered  under  the  law, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  practice  many 
wiles  because  the  same  are  rendered  more 
or  less  respectable — ^under  the  law.  If 
these  gentlemen  of  the  textbook  road  could, 
onder  the  law,  approach  a  single  individual 
with  accredited  power  who  is  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  educational  system,  and 
who  would  stand  or  fall  as  their  wares  were 
passed  upon — ^to  keep  the  department  store 
figure  in  mind— even  they  would  welcome 
the  day  and  Pennsylvania  would  soon  re- 
cover from  the  reflection  cast  upon  it  as 
being  "  the  book  agents'  state." 

In  no  other  way  can  a  business  selection 
of  books  be  made  than  through  some  re- 
sponsible single  head  in  city  and  borough 
and  the  same  individual  be  accountable  for 
results  so  far  as  the  wisdom  of  choice  is 
concerned.  Too  much  power  is  given  to 
the  school  director  or  controller  under  the 
law  and  too  little  to  the  city  and  borough 
superintendent. 

To  the  members  of  our  boards  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  state  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  for  their  untiring,  often 
thankless,  care  of  the  education  of  the 
young.  I  am  amazed  as  I  see  the  great 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  by  them, 
oftentimes  without  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  public  or  the  press  and  fre- 
quently most  bitter  criticism.  New  envi- 
ronments and  conditions  would  eventually 
be  welcomed  by  them  in  the  freedom  from 
so  much  annoyance  that  now  ensues  from 
the  selection  of  textbooks  and  supplies. 

Whether  the  selection  of  supplies  accord- 
ing to  modem  ideas  should  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  an  individual  as  well  as  the 
other  business  matters  of  the  district,  is  a 
question  that  is  now  being  attempted  for 


solution.  Cities  of  the  middle  West  are 
placing  tremendous  powers  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals  whose  actions  are  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  boards  in  session,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  offer  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  far  this  power  should 
be  carried. 

The  same  argument  for  selection  of  sup- 
plies holds  as  for  textbooks.  All  superin- 
tendents are  in  close  touch  with  the  most 
improved  methods,  devices  and  materials 
used  in  the  schoolroom.  A  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  is  best  known  to  them 
and  they  are  the  proper  judges  of  what 
materials  would  be  most  satisfactory  in  the 
way  of  results. 

The  care  of  both  books  and  supplies  can 
well  be  left  to  the  business  acumen  of  the 
boards  of  directors  or  controllers.  They 
have  the  business  instinct  and  practical 
training.  Their  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
details  for  receipt  and  delivery  are  gener- 
ally better  than  tiiat  of  the  educational  end. 
Their  grasp  of  large  amounts  and  syste- 
matic arrangement,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  fit 
them  peculiarly  for  the  business  end  of  the 
system.  The  methods  of  book-keeping  and 
careful  attention  to  detail  in  vogue  in  some 
of  our  large  cities  would  do  credit  to  any 
great  commercial  enterprise.  Extrava- 
gance is  apt  to  be  practiced  in  dealing  with 
public  utilities  and  a  check  is  needed  which 
many  boards  through  properly  accredited 
requisitions  and  check  lists  are  safeguard- 
ing. A  qualified  clerk  with  sufficient  assist- 
ance entirely  removed  from  contact  with 
the  teaching  force  should  be  provided  in 
every  large  city.  Requisitions  upon  this 
department  should  be  made  only  through 
principals  of  buildings,  countersigned  by 
the  ward  supervisors  or  superintendent  of 
schools. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that, 
now  that  the  administration  of  various 
laws,  compulsory  attendance,  vaccinatipn, 
child-labor  and  others,  I  might  add,  "too 
numerous  to  mention"  are  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  department  of 
education,  it  behooves  us  all  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  faithful  enact- 
ment that  more  and  more  system  enter  into 
our  work;  that  we  more  and  more  impress 
upon  those  under  whom  we  directly  labor 
that  wh^t  we  suggest  from  time  to  time  is 
the  result  of  years  of  investigation  and 
mature  thought;  that  we  offer  our  ideas  as 
the  educational  experts  and  that  our  opin- 
ion of  what  is  essential  shall  not  be  lightly 
considered. 

Superintendents  should  not  be  drawn  into 
any  entanglements  in  the  selection  of  books 
and  supplies.  The  dignity  of  the  office 
demands  full  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
publishers   and   their   agents,   whether   of 
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books  or  supplies,  and  proper  legislation 
should  be  enacted  that  no  more  shall  ap- 
pear upon  any  profpram  of  state  department 
of  city  and  borough  superintendents  a  topic 
that  m  itself  shows  that  the  converse  may 
be  true. 

To  quote  law  again:  "That  school  direc- 
tors or  controllers  shall  purchase  textbooks 
and  other  necessary  school  supplies  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  their  respective 
school  districts,  etc." 

This  section  of  the  law,  as  you  observe, 
eliminates  entirely  any  reference  to  consul- 
tation with  teachers  or  others  qualified  to 
judge  and  leaves  the  question  absolutely 
open  as  to  materials  to  be  supplied.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  law  is  for  districts  where 
there  is  no  legal  supervision,  and  thus  the 
adjustment  is  wholly  placed,  as  in  such  in- 
stances it  may  properly  belong,  with  the 
school  board. 

In  country  districts  where  the  term  is  the 
minimum,  salaries  low  and  changes  of 
teachers  frequent,  there  must  be  some  con- 
tinuous body  to  pass  upon  necessities  for 
schools,  but  my  contention  is  that  such 
amendments  to  existing  laws,  or  new  legis- 
lation, should  be  effected  as  will  make  more 
definite  and  authoritative  power  that  will 
simplify  existing  conditions  and  make  the 
whole  school  administrative  adjustment 
more  educative  in  character. 

The  superintendent,  be  it  understood, 
shall  not  have  unlimited  powers  or  be 
placed  by  law  in  a  position  in  which  for  a 
period  of  three  years  he  could  pose  as  a 
dictator  and  be  perniciously  offensive  in  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogatives.  I  believe  the 
relations  existing  between  boards  of  control 
and  superintendents  are  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  as  a  rule.  Rarely  is  the 
superintendent's  advice  rejected  where  res- 
olutely insisted  upon.  School  boards  con- 
tinually show  their  faith  in  the  man  they 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  educational 
affairs  by  frequent  and  most  amicable  in- 
tercourse. The  unfortunate  part  of  the 
case  is  that  his  relations  are  personal  rather 
than  legal. 

A  definite  expression  of  authority  vested 
in  him  by  a  state  law  in  all  cities,  where 
there  is  no  special  act  of  the  legislature 
governing,  would  assist  local  conditions 
with  the  boards  of  control  in  a  very  large 
measure  and  remove  embarrassments  that 
frequently  arise  under  a  law  that  applies 
with  equal  force  to  both  city  and  country 
districts  where  conditions  are  so  utterly  at 
variance.  No  superintendent  would  at- 
tempt, at  least  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
to  be  "the  whole  show."  Common  sense, 
tact  and  diplomacy  would  enter  here  as  in 
all  other  relations  whether  commercial  or 
educational.    While  not  hoisting  the  signal 


of  danger  or  throwing  down  the  sauntlet 
into  the  arena  for  mortal  combat,  I  would 
express  the  belief  that  the  power  of  the 
book  and  other  agents  with  the  boards  of 
control  will  grow,  and  is  growing,  less  and 
the  influence  of  superintendent  and  teacher 
is  becoming  more  and  more  potent  in  ques- 
tions that  are  largely  intellectual  in  char- 
acter. 

In  the  selection  of  books  and  supplies  an 
ideal  way  would  be  to  have  separate  com- 
mittees of  teachers  appointed  upon  the  vari- 
ous textbooks  and  supplies  needed.  These 
members  to  report  individually  in  writing 
to  the  superintendent  or  proper  authority 
after  a  full  investigation  and  analysis.  In 
cases  of  divergent  opinion  to  again  come 
together  as  committees  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous points  at  issue  concerning  the  books 
and  supplies  before  them  and  reach  an 
agreement  as  a  committee  as  to  what  is 
best,  all  things  considered,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  pupil  without  reference  to  any 
extraneous  power  or  influence.  These  va- 
rious committees  then  to  come  together  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole  and  pass  upon  the 
required  list.  This  investigation  should 
cover  weeks  and,  if  necessary,  months.  All, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  what  is  newest 
should  be  brought  to  their  attention  and 
as  a  result  of  the  report  of  this  larger  body 
a  basis  would  be  reached  as  the  outcome  of 
such  investigation  and  examination  as 
would  probably  serve  for  a  decade  in  selec- 
tion of  things  requisite  for  the  highest 
advancement  and  progress  of  the  schools. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said,  criticism 
of  existing  conditions  is  as  easy  as  the 
belief  in  the  theory  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
"Don't  stir  up  trouble"  is  the  motto  too 
often  pursued.  A  wise  constructive  policy 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  a  destruc- 
tive one  and  if  the  legislative  committee, 
whether  of  this  body,  or  the  standing  one 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  will 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  recommend  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  authority  all 
matters  needing  adjustment,  which  can  by 
communicating  with  the  various  city  and 
borough  superintendents  be  readily  secured, 
a  basis  of  agreement  can  be  reached  upon 
which  to  formulate  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  state  is  largely 
censurable  for  not  exercising  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
state  as  represented  by  its  legislative  en- 
actments Judging  all  political  districts  by 
our  own,  I  believe  our  legislative  represen- 
tatives are  ready  to  accept  what  we  as  edu- 
cators present  for  their  consideration, 
being  convinced  that  the  same  represents 
the   most  advanced  thought   and   wisdom 
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secured  from  educational  comparisons  and 
school  administration. 

Reforms  and  innovations  are  slowly 
onniniif.  Let  us  each  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  of  progress  that  the  Keystone 
State  shall  regain  and  maintain  educational 
supremacy,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
throwing  off  the  shackles  that  seemingly 
bind  us,  owing  to  antiquated  laws  and  cus- 
toms whose  usefulness  we  have  so  long 
outgrown. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  de- 
ferred in  order  to  give  Dr.  Dixon,  who  was 
to  follow,  an  opportunity  to  read  his  paper. 

The  pupils  under  Prof.  Rose  sang  two 
selections,  and  then  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive rooms. 

Dr.  Samuel  Dixon,  State  Commissioner 
of  Health,  was  introduced  and  read  the 
following  paper  on 

An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Sam- 
uel G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  upon  the 

MJEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  con- 
nection between  education  and  health  as 
common  factors  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  State  is  so  manifest  and  so  real  that 
every  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
thought  between  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  either,  is  to  be  welcome! 
''Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano"  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  description  of  the  fit  man,  ready 
for  and  equal  to  the  performance  of  duty 
that  it  can  never  b^ome  trite  or  stale. 
The  educator  cannot  too  earnestly  aim  to 
preserve  the  due  balance  between  these  two 
essential  elements  in  the  make  up  oi  the 
individual.  The  mind  may  be  stored  to 
repletion  with  facts,  but  if  it  be  not  sound 
or  sane,  this  accumulation  of  facts  which 
we  call  knowledge  will  be  of  little  use  to 
tti  owner  or  service  to  others,  as  it  can 
never  be  thoroughly  sound  and  serviceable 
if  it  inhabits  a  body  which  is  enervated  or 
tortured  by  disease.  Even  when  this  equi- 
librium is  disturbed  for  a  brief  period,  the 
child  who^  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
education  is  temporarily  disabled  from  the 
use  of  its  mental  faculties  and  its  education 
is  for  the  time  being  interrupted.  Fre- 
quent interruptions  of  this  kind  seriously 
retard  the  progress  of  a  pupil,  and  occa- 
sional interruptions  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  are  detrimental 
to  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  school 
and  a  discouragement  to  the  teacher. 

The  most  common  cause  of  such  inter- 
ruptions is  the  prevalence  of  contagious  or 
ccmimunicable  diseases  among  the  pupils. 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  educators  took 
offence  at  the  statement  that  schools  were 
often  centers  for  the  propagation  of  disease 


of  this  nature.  You  are  well  convinced  of 
the  fact  and  are  ready  to  welcome  any  sug- 
gestion which  may  lessen  the  frequency  of 
such  visitations,  and  increase  regularity  of 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers  often  suspect  that  some  par- 
ticular child  is  not  well  enough  to  attend 
school,  but  not  having  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge to  determine  the  nature  of  the  illness, 
hesitate  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  parents 
by  sending  the  scholar  home.  They  are 
perplexed  and  disheartened  by  the  dullness 
and  idleness  of  a  pupil,  not  suspecting  that 
such  pupil  is  neither  dull  nor  idle,  but  is 
suffering  from  some  physical  disability. 
They  have  not  had  the  special  education 
which  will  enable  them  to  detect  the  incipi- 
ent stages  of  a  contagious  disease  and  so 
nio  an  epidemic  in  the  bud  by  promptly 
dismissing  the  pupil  who  exhibits  such 
symptoms.  Thus  while  the)r  theoretically 
possess  the  authority  to  dismiss  or  suspend 
a  child  **  for  sanitary  reasons/'  this  pro- 
vision is  to  a  great  extent  nullified  by  lack 
of  the  knowledge  needed  to  carry  it  out 
It  is  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things 
that  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  com- 
paratively recent  suggestion  of  the  "  Med- 
ical Inspection  of  Schools." 

This,  be  it  understood,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition  from  the  Sanitary  In- 
spection of  Schools.  The  latter  pertains  to 
the  condition  of  school  buildings  and  rooms, 
books,  ventilation,  heating,  water  supply, 
lighting,  desk  and  chair  arrangement  and 
similar  matters,  and  does  not  require  espe- 
cial medical  knowledge;  but  the  medical 
inspection  of  a  school  pertains  to  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  pupil  and  can  only  be 
made  by  an  educated  physician. 

As  regards  the  history  of  this  movement 
in  this  country,  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
first  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia many  years  ago,  in  the  parochial 
schools,  but  public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for 
it,  and  it  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  and 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  lapse  to  Boston. 
I  say  "honor"  because,  although  a  some- 
what similar  inspection  had  long  been 
known  in  Europe,  the  system  adopted  in 
that  city  was  so  effective  and  its  results 
were  so  ably  demonstrated  that  it  has  been 
introduced  in  Brussels  and  other  European 
cities  as  the  "Boston  plan." 

The  method  was  soon  taken  up  in  other 
American  cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  following  in  rapid 
succession.  As  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Lauder,  an  intelligent  member  of  the 
Broad  Top  Township  School  Board,  in  an 
excellent  address  delivered  before  the  Con- 
vention of  Directors  in  Bedford  in  Decem- 
ber last,  from  which  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
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quote,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
bebome  so  convinced  of  the  advantages 
aflforded  by  the  Boston  system  that  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  has  during  the 
past  year  enacted  a  law  making  medical 
inspection  compulsory  in  every  school  in 
the  State.  This  may  appear  a  stretch  of 
authority,  but  it  is  founded  on  the  well 
known  principle  that  the  school  authorities, 
at  least  during  the  period  that  the  child  is 
in  actual  attendance  on  the  school,  stand  to 
the  child  in  loco  parentis.  They  are,  there- 
fore, directly  responsible  for  the  health  of 
the  child.  Not  only  so,  but,  by  so  much 
more  as  they  are  more  intelligent  and  better 
informed  than  the  majority  of  the  parents 
of  the  scholars,  by  so  much  is  their  respon- 
sibility heightened  and  so  much  greater  is 
their  opportunity  and  their  capability  for 
safeguarding  the  children's  health. 

"Our  children  belong  to  us,"  say  some 
of  the  parents,  "to  do  as  we  please  with 
them."  "No,"  replies  the  Commonwealth, 
"  they  belong  in  part  to  you  and  in  part  to 
the  whole  people,  and  we,  the  people,  do 
not  intend  that  they  shall  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance, or  that  their  education  shall  be  inter- 
fered with  by  your  neglect  to  keep  their 
bodies  in  sound  condition  so  that  they  may 
profit  by  the  instruction  which  we  are  pro- 
viding for  them.  We  require  you  to  send 
your  children  to  school  for  so  many  hours 
daily  during  so  many  months  in  each  year 
and  we  expect  you  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  maintaining  the  health  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  especially  in  respect  to  such  dis- 
eases as  are  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  other 
children.  As,  however,  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  such  care  may  be  a  burden  and 
expense  to  you,  we  are  willing  to  share  it 
with  you,  during  the  time  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  care." 

This  seems  to  me  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case,  and  any  parents  who  consider  this 
provision  an  infringement  of  their  liberties 
need  to  go  to  school  themselves  to  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  liberty. 
Such  individuals  are  fortunately  few.  Dr. 
Somers,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject,  embodying 
his  results  m  an  admirable  prize  essay, 
states  that  "out  of  76,085  examinations 
made  in  Chicago  there  was  but  a  single 
law-suit  instituted  by  parents,"  and  that  in 
this,  the  only  case  which  he  has  been  able 
to  discover.  Judge  Ball  of  the  Superior 
Court,  decided  that  the  medical  inspection 
of  schools  was  constitutional  and  the  case 
was  not  appealed.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools  as  a  new  idea, 
and  so  it  is  in  this  country,  but  in  the  city 
of  Paris  it  has  been  practiced  for  seventy 
years  and  now  extends  to  all  schools  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public.    In  Germany  it  is 


so  well  understood  that  a  backwiard  child 
is  usually  a  defective  child  physically,  that 
every  child  who  fails  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  two  years  is  subjectcid 
to  a  critical  examitiatiofl  by  experts  in  6rder 
to  determine  if  possible  the  retarding  cause. 
In  Great  Britain  every  school,  even  in  the 
smallest  hahilet,  i^  under  strict  medical 
supervision. 

Before  laying  before  you  a  few  figures 
indicatinj^  what  need  there  is  for  a  system 
of  this  kind,  allow  me  to  briefly  explain  its 
scope  and  objects.  I  shall  do  this  partly 
in  the  language  of  Dr.  Thomas  Darlingtgn, 
Health  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  as  found  in  a  circular  issued  in  tiie 
year  1906  by  the  Health  Department  of 
that  city,  entitled  "Working  Plan  of  the 
System  of  Medical  Inspection  and  Exam- 
ination of  School  Children  in  the  City  of 
New  York." 

Its  object  is  then,  first  to  determine,  by 
repeated  and  systematic  examination  of 
school  children  by  a  physician  employed  for 
that  purpose,  the  presence  of  cases  of  in- 
fectious or  contagious  diseases  in  a  schooL 
To  be  effective  this  inspection  should  be 
made  daily. 

In  the  second  place,  all  children  discov- 
ered to  be  suffering  from  any  such  diseases 
are  to  be  immediately  sent  home  and  ex- 
cluded from  school  as  provided  for  by  law. 

Thirdly,  the  case  so  excluded  is  to  be 
kept  under  supervision  and  all  precautions 
in  regard  to  isolation  and  disinfection  are 
to  be  insisted  on. 

Fourthly,  the  treatment  of  such  minor 
contagious  affections  as  do  not  necessitate 
school  exclusion. 

Fifthly,  obtaining  information  of  unre- 
ported cases  of  contagious  diseases  at  the 
homes  of  pupils. 

Sixthly,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  re-, 
quiring  the  exclusion  from  school  of  chil- 
dren in  whose  families  or  houses  contagious 
diseases  exist;  and, 

Finally,  and  by  no  means  least  important 
from  the  educational  standpoint,  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  of  each  school 
child,  on  admission  to  school  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  in  order  to 
determine  any  physical  defects  or  disabili- 
ties which  may  exist  and  may  prove  ob- 
stacles to  the  full  enjoyment  of  educational 
privileges  by  such  child 

To  properly  carry  out  a  system  of  this 
kind  requires  in  a  city  of  considerable  size 
a  corps  of  medical  inspectors  all  of  whom 
must  be  educated  physicians  and  a  nurse 
or  nurses,  who  by  attending  immediately  to 
minor  ailments  may  make  it  unnecessary 
to  exclude  the  child  and  thus  to  interrupt 
its  education  even  for  a  day.  The  practi- 
cal working  of  such  a  system  is  thus  de- 
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!  scribed  by  Br.  Samuel  H.  Diirgin,  chair- 
I  man  of  the  Bostbfi  Board  of  Health,  in  a 
i  letter  received  November  2,  1906. 
j  "The  Board  (of  Health)  selects  and 
employs  one  medical  inspector  for  each  of 
I  the  fifty  school  districts.  Ut  ii  paid  two 
I  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  this  department  (health), 
and  has  four  to  six  school  buildings  in 
which  are  accommodated  from  1,500  to 
2,000  pupils.  He  visits  each  school  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  nine  o'clodc  in  the  fore- 
noon of  each  school  day,  and  there  learns 
from  the  teachers  what  pupils  appear  to  be 
ill  and  need  his  observation.  He  receives 
from  the  teacher  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
is  marked  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  brin^ 
it,  and  on  the  same  slip  he  will  mark  his 
diagnosis  and  state  whether  or  not  the  child 
is  too  ill  to  remain  in  school  for  the  day, 
and  if  so  he  is  sent  home  for  the  observa- 
tion and  care  of  his  parents  and  family 
physician.  The  Medical  Inspector  exer- 
cises no  authority  whatever  except  that  if 
the  illness  of  the  child  is  of  an  infectious 
character,  he  orders  the  child  home  and 
reports  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Health. 
He  is  never  allowed  to  prescribe  or  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
family  physician.  If  in  the  examination  of 
a  school  child  a  tongue  depresser  becomes 
necessary,  a  piece  of  pine  wood  is  used, 
which  the  Board  of  Health  supplies,  (a 
specimen  of  which  I  will  send  you)  and 
which  is  destroyed  after  one  use.  The 
Medical  Inspector  also  receives  a  daily  bul- 
letin of  infectious  diseases  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  from  which  he  selects 
j  those  in  his  district,  visits  them  to  see  if 
I  the  isolation  is  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  reports  the  facts  to  said 
j    Board." 

The  list  of  diseases  which  require  that 
I  a  child  presenting  symptoms  of  the  same 
j  should  be  immediately  sent  home,  as  fixed 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  is 
;  "*  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  meas- 
les, chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  or 
nimnps/'  In  all  cases  of  sore  throat  cul- 
tnres  arc  taken  to  determine  the  presence 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Cases  of  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  reported 
by  telephone  to  the  Central  office  of  the 
l>epartment  of  Health,  so  that  a  diagnos- 
titian  may  at  once  visit  the  case,  confirm 
the  diagnosis,  and  if  confirmed  order  imme- 
diate isolation.  A  postal  card  is  then  sent 
from  the  Division  of  Contagious  Diseases 
to  the  principal  of  the  school  informing 
him  or  her  of  the  presence  of  contagious 
chsease  with  instructions  that  no  member 
of  the  family  be  allowed  to  attend  school 
tmtil  the  termination  of  the  case  as  certified 
to  by  a  physician  of  the  department  and 


disinfection  of  the  premises.  In  addition' 
to  the  above  list  of  eruptive  or  contagious 
diseases,  children  whose  heads  are  infested 
with  living  lice  and  those  who  give  evi- 
dence of  dormant  infestation,  and  whose 
parents  obstinately  refuse  or  neglect  to 
treat  them  are  to  be  excluded.  Also  those 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  skin. 

The  majority  of  such  children  are  not 
actually  ill  and  with  proper  care  and  med- 
ical attention  need  not  be  a  menace  to  the 
other  pupils,  but  unfortunately  few  of  them 
receive  proper  care  and  attention  at  their 
own  homes.  Hence  in  addition  to  the  med- 
ical inspectors  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  employ  school  nurses,  who  may  treat 
such  cases  at  the  school  and  thus  make  it 
unnecessary  to  send  them  home  and  exclude 
them  from  school  for  possibly  a  consider- 
able period. 

When  I  state  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  during  a  period  of  three  months,  out 
of  24,538  children  who  were  actually  ex- 
cluded from  school  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  only  400  had  serious  diseases,  im- 
periling their  own  lives,  the  others  being 
more  of  the  character  of  "nuisances,"  it 
will  be  seen  what  an  advantage  such  a  sys- 
tem may  prove  from  an  educational  point 
of  view. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  systematic  medical  inspection. 
School  Director  Lauder,  already  quoted, 
tells  us  that  the  first  day  that  medical  in- 
spection went  into  effect  in  the  schools  of 
New  York,  140  children  were  found  to  be 
ill  with  dangerous  contagious  diseases  or 
affected  with  contagious  skin  diseases,  or 
infested  with  parasites. 

In  Boston  during  the  first  four  months 
15,8215  pupils  were  found  to  be  sick,  of  whom 
1,03  q  needed  to  be  sent  immediately  home. 
Of  these  286  were  capable  of  spreading  the 
disease  from  which  they  were  suffering  to 
their  fellow  pupils.  The  New  York  report 
for  the  year  1905  presents  the  following 
figures : 

Number  of  visits   to   schools 46,60$ 

Number  of  children   examined 2,190,527 

Number   of  children   excluded 6,495 

In  the  annual  report  for  1905  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  in  which 
city  this  duty  is  assigned  to  the  fiftv  assist- 
ant medical  inspectors,  we  find  that  during 
that  year  the  total  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited was  315.  the  number  of  visits  made 
was  51,412,  the  nufnber  of  pupils  referred 
to  inspectors  by  principals  for  examination 
was  74,524,  the  number  of  individual  ex- 
aminations was  141,303,  the  total  number 
of  pupils  examined  was  215,827,  the  num- 
ber excluded  from  school  was  7,598,  the 
number   of  pupils   found   to  be   requiring 
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medical  care,  but  not  needing^  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  school,  was  27481. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Cairns,  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  of  the  same  city,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining!:  the  re- 
ports for  1906  in  advance  of  publication. 
Taking  the  single  month  of  October  in  the 
past  year  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

The  number  of  schools  assigned  was  316, 
the  number  of  visits  made  was  1,449,  the 
number  of  pupils  referred  by  the  principal 
^^s  7,556,  the  number  excluded  was  206, 
the  number  of  individual  special  examina- 
tions was  3,167  and  the  total  number  of  ex- 
aminations was  10,723. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  a  period 
of  four  months  233  schools  were  visited 
with  the  result  that  1,417  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  306  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were 
discovered  in  actual  attendance  on  school. 
Every  one  of  these  cases  let  it  be  remem- 
bered might  have  been  the  starting  point 
of  an  epidemic.  Not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  however,  but  in  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  and  even  in  villages  has  such  a  sys- 
tem been  put  into  successful  practice. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Milwaukee, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Orange 
N.  J.,  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass.,  and 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

In  fact  there  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  small  boroughs  and  townships 
should  not  provide  themselves  with  this 
safeguard  as  well  as  cities.  Where  the 
population  is  veiy  si>arse  and  the  number 
of  physicians  is  limited,  it  might  be  in- 
augurated on  a  basis  of  weekly  instead  of 
daily  inspections.  In  this  way  one  physi- 
cian could  easily  take  care  of  several 
schools. 

Now,  as  to  the  results  of  this  plan.  What 
has  been  accomplished  by  it  to  justify  the 
expense  and  trouble  which  it  involves?  In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  fact 
that  both  abroad  and  in  this  country 
wherever  it  has  been  inaugurated  it  has 
been  continued  with  one  single  exception, 
a  sufficient  indication  that  results  have 
been  obtained  in  the  interests  of  education, 
or  of  health,  or  both,  which  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  authorities  and  the  people 
justified  it. 

The  one  example  referred  to  is  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  is  evidently  due  to  that 
bane  of  civic  government  in  this  country 
— apolitical  interference.  The  results  ob- 
tained would  certainly  have  justified  its 
continuance.  The  Chief  Medical  Inspector 
of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Health 
writes  me  imder  date  of  November  5,  1906 : 
"While  the  fifty  inspectors  were  at  work 
they  reduced  perceptibly  the  number  of 
cases  of  infectious  diseases." 


In  the  city  of  New  York  an  infectiocis 
form  of  eye  disease  called  Trachoma  was 
known  to  prevail  but  there  was  no  way  of 
determining  to  what  extent  In  the  sprinn: 
of  1902,  several  specially  instructed  inspec- 
tors were  detailed  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion as  far  as  school  children  were  con- 
cerned. The  report  showed  that  17  per 
cent,  of  all  the  school  children  were  suf- 
fering from  this  painful  and  disabling  affec- 
tion. Immediately  the  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  were  overrun  with  children  who 
desired  to  obtain  certificates  showing  that 
they  were  under  treatment  so  that  thejr 
might  be  able  to  return  to  school,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  a  s^ial  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
alone.  The  following  are  the  figures  for 
the  work  of  this  hospital  in  the  year  1903 : 
Number  of  cases  treated  by  operation  4.337 
Number  of  cases  treated  without  opera- 
tion       11.599 

Total  number 15.936 

Remembering  that  this  disease  alwa3rs 
seriously  impairs  vision,  and  often  pro- 
duces blindness,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
greatly  the  educational  capacity  of  this 
large  number  of  children  was  increased  by 
curing  the  trouble,  as  well  as  how  great  a 
menace  to  other  children  was  removed. 

One  of  the  most  serious  communicable 
diseases  of  childhood  at  the  present  day  is 
known  to  be  diphtheria.  In  1900,  die 
deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  were  16475,  ^^^  majority  of  whom 
were  school  children.  In  this  state  alone 
between  2,200  and  2,300  deaths  from  this 
disease  take  place  annually,  of  which  it  is 
safe  to  put  down  70  per  cent  as  of  children 
of  school  age. 

In  Chicago  medical  inspection  was  insti- 
tuted in  1900.  During  the  year  preceding 
3,931  cases  of  that  disease  had  occurred  of 
which  843  were  fatal.  During  1900  the 
number  of  cases  fell  to  3,303,  a  decrease  of 
628,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  re- 
duced to  797,  a  decrease  of  46.  Of  course 
a  single  instance  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
considered  conclusive  but  it  is  at  least  sig- 
nificant. The  Massachusetts  State  Boanl 
of  Health  does  not  hesitate  to  express  its 
conviction  that  medical  inspection  is  re- 
tarding the  spread  of  diphtheria  in  that 
state.  In  Chicago,  so  far  as  scarlet  ferer 
is  concerned,  a  diminution  of  2,325  cases 
and  307  deaths  was  shown  as  compared 
with  the  year  preceding  inspection.  Simi- 
lar good  effects  have  been  noted  in  other 
cities  but  exact  figures  to  demonstrate  them 
are  not  available.  One  most  important  re- 
sult of  such  a  system  of  inspection  which 
was  probably  not  anticipated  is  the  dis- 
covery of  unreported  cases  of  contagions 
disease  at  the  homes. 
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At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Health  Authorities  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1898,  an  instructive  paper  on  Medical 
inspection  of  schoob  was  read  by  Dora 
Keen,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Public 
Education  Society  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
course  of  this  paper  the  fact  is  mentioned 
that  in  Chicago  744  cases  of  diphtheria  dis- 
covered in  schools  brought  to  light  2,619 
cases  of  that  disease  at  home,  while  231 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  discovered  by  the 
sdiool  inspectors  disclosed  745  cases  at 
home.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  many 
most  promising  epidemics  had  thus  been 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  detection  of 
the  presence  in  school  of  children  capable 
of  communicating  deadly  germs  or  unclean 
parasites  to  their  fellows  by  the  discovery 
of  cases  of  defective  eyesight  and  hearing. 
Miss  Keen,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to 
tells  us  that  Philadelphia's  contribution  to 
this  branch  of  the  inspection  of  school 
children  commenced  in  1878,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Risley,  whose  investi- 
gations were  made  under  instructions  from 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 
At  the  Fourth  State  Sanitary  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1890,  Dr. 
Risley  presented  a  paper  on  Defective  Vis- 
ion in  our  Public  Schools  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-two  eyes 
among  the  children  in  attendance.  Of 
these  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  were 
I  found  to  be  more  or  less  defective.  In  a 
I  large  percentage  the  impairment  of  vision 
I  was  so  great  as  to  unfit  the  children  for 
I  continuing  their  work  without  serious  in- 
jury to  their  eyes.  '^Many  a  child,"  says 
I^.  Risley,  "who  gets  on  indifferently  at 
school  and  gains  a  reputation  for  dulmess 
or  indolence  is  prevented  from  going  for- 
ward by  imperfect  vision,  a  fact  of  which 
he  may  himself  be  ignorant;  for  how  is  the 
child  to  know  but  that  the  watering  eyes, 
the  blurring  page,  and  the  aching  head 
which  fellow  any  protracted  use  of  die  eyes 
are  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  This  has 
always  been  his  experience;  why  not  that 
of  his  fellows?  So,  without  complaint  he 
struggles  on  asking  no  relief  from  condi- 
tions which  to  him  are  only  a  part  of  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  his  school  life."  What 
a  melancholy  picture  is  this:  What  an 
amount  of  needless  suffering  patiently 
borne  it  discloses  and  how  serious  an  otv- 
stacle  to  the  child's  educational  progress 
it  demonstrates :  A  case  is  recorded  where 
a  child  went  to  school  for  two  years  with- 
out being  able  to  learn  his  letters.  On  ex- 
amination he  proved  to  have  so  high  a 
degree  of  astigmatism  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  distinguish  one  letter  from 
another.     Glasses  made  a  bright  boy  of 


him.  Not  less  serious  although  probably 
less  frequent  is  the  interference  with  a 
child's  progress  in  consequence  of  defective 
hearing.  A  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  was 
found  still  in  the  primary  grade  of  a  certain 
school  seeming  to  be  hopelessly  dull.  Care- 
ful examination  developed  the  fact  that  his 
hearing  was  very  defective.  Facilities 
were  afforded  for  overcoming  this  disability 
and  from  being  at  the  foot  of  his  class  he 
was  soon  at  the  head.  In  Boston  20.33  per 
cent,  of  the  school  children  were  found  to 
be  more  or  less  disabled  from  receiving 
instruction  from  this  cause. 

In  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  out  of  491  chil- 
dren examined  125  were  found  defective  in 
hearing,  and  yet  only  three  had  been  so 
recognized  by  their  teachers.  Already  in 
some  cities,  prominent  among  which  is 
Chicago,  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
have  been  established.  This  is  mentioned 
simply  as  an  indication  of  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  deafness  in  school  children. 

Enough  has  been  said  I  trust  to  establish 
two  propositions,  one,  that  the  presence  of 
contagious  disease  and  disabling  conditions 
in  school  children  is  a  menace  to  both  their 
own  health  and  the  health  of  the  public, 
and  a  serious  interference  with  education, 
the  other  that  a  well  devised  system  of 
medical  inspection  of  the  scholars  will  to  a 
great  extent  diminish  these  evils.  The 
state  is  lavishing  money  to  fit  the  rising 
generation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  permitting  conditions 
to  exist  which  in  no  trifling  degree  rob  thi^ 
provision  of  its  value.  A  comparatively 
small  outlay  would  be  sufficient  to  inaugu- 
rate and  maintain  a  system  of  preventive 
medicine  in  relation  to  its  grand  educa- 
tional system  which  would  save  a  serious 
leak  in  its  resources  and  prove  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  children.  In  conclusion  I 
am  quite  ready  to  endorse  the  assertion  of 
Director  Lauder  when  he  says,  "There 
could  not  be  a  better  and  more  active  helper 
to  the  State  Department  of  Health  than  a 
medical  inspector  of  every  school  district 
in  the  stete." 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Downcs  the  Depart- 
ment extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Dixon  for  his  paper. 

Supt.  Downes:  Can  local  boards  estab- 
lish inspection? 

Dr.  Dixon:  In  Chicago  they  did.  There 
was  one  suit  about  the  matter  and  the 
board  was  sustained. 

Supt.  Downes:  Has  this  ever  been  done 
in  Pennsylvania? 

Dr.  Dixon:  No. 

Supt.  Downes:  Nine  tenths  of  the  back- 
ward children  are  so  on  account  of  some 
physical   infirmity.      We   ought   to   make 
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these  children  able  to  survive.  Medical  in- 
spection will  come  very  near  to  doing  this. 
After  Dr.  Dixon  had  entered  more  fully 
into' an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  reports  of  committees  were  again  de- 
clared in  order. 

REPORT    OF    LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEE. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Borough  Superintendence 
recommend  the  endorsement  by  this  body 
of  the  following  proposed  laws: 

1.  The  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
of  at  least  $8,000,000  per  year  for  the  next 
two  years;  the  special  at>propriation  of  not 
less  than  $100,000  for  township  high 
schools;  not  less  than  $100,000  for  borough 
high  schools;  and  not  less  than  $100,000 
for  city  high  schools. 

2.  The  passage  of  an  act  standardizing 
and  providing  for  the  inspection  of  high 
schools. 

3.  The  passage  of  an  act  or  acts  estab- 
lishing consistent  compulsory  attendance, 
vaccination  and  child  labor  laws. 

4.  The  passage  of  an  act  permitting 
cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes  to 
establish  teachers'  training  schools. 

5.  The  passage  of  an  act  providing  a  re- 
tirement fund  for  teachers. 

The  following  special  resolutions  are  jalso 
recommended  for  endorsement: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Department  that  the  matter  of  the  issuance 
of  labor  certificates  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
our  superintendents  and  principles,  who 
have  in  their  hands  corroborative  evidence 
of  age  and  other  needful  information  for  the 
issuance  of  such  certificates. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  com- 
mittee draft  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  immediately,  empowering  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
codify  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.  Resolved,  That  legislation  be  recom- 
mended extending  to  the  boroughs  the 
privilege  of  holding  their  teachers'  insti- 
tutes on  any  five  days  or  ten  half-days 
throughout  the  year. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee  offered  the  following  re- 
port: 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention are  due  to  the  President  of  this 
Association  for  the  efHcient  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  sessions  of 
this  convention;  to  the  school  authorities 
of  Harrisburg  for  the  use  of  the  room  in 
which  the  sessions  were  held;  to  the  pupils 
for  the  music  furnished;  to  Miss  Herring 


for  her  contributions  to  our  entertainment; 
to  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner*of  Education,  and  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  their  able  and  instructive 
addresses ;  and  to  all  others  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  convention. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  favor  the 
appropriation  of  $8,000,000  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  additional  sum  of  $100,000 
each  annually  for  the  township,  borough 
and  city  high  schools. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  the  passage  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  bill  now  pending  before  it 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  as  a 
deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  calling  for  the  election 
at  large  of  school  directors  in  boroughs 
and  cities  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  people, 
and  that  the  names  of  all  candidates  for 
school  directors  be  placed  on  the  official 
ballot  in  a  separate  column  under  the  head- 
ing "School  Director."  And  Resolved 
further.  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  con- 
vention that  a  school  board  of  five  or  seven 
members  is  preferable  to  a  board  composed 
of  a  greater  number. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  effort 
of  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  to 
incorporate  into  the  child  labor  law  a  clause 
permitting  children  over  twelve  years  of 
age  to  take  employment  upon  all  holida3rs 
and  vacations  upon  temporary  certificates 
issued  by  the  school  authorities. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  following  points 
should  be  incorporated  in  any  bill  enacted 
for  the  regulation  of  child  labor  in  this 
state. 

1.  The  minimum  age  for  the  emplo3rment 
of  children  in  factories  should  be  not  less 
than  fourteen  years. 

2.  The  evidence  as  to  age  should  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

3.  The  number  of  hours  per  day  for  such 
labor  should  not  exceed  eight,  nor  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week. 

4.  The  truant  officer  should  have  the 
same  access  to  mills  and  factories  as  the 
deputy  factory  inspectors. 

5.  The  truant  officer  or  any  other  citizen 
should  be  empowered  to  begin  suit  against 
an  employer  for  violations  of  the  law. 

6.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  or  age 
may  be  employed  unless  said  child  can  read, 
write  and  perform  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic. 

7.  All  certificates  of  employment  should 
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be  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the  child 
resides. 

On  motion  of  Supt  Downes  the  names  of 
Dr.  Dixon,  Dr.  Surface,  and  Capt.  Delaney 
were  added  to  the  resolution  of  thanks. 

Supt.  Buehrle  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  does  not  recognize  the  term 
"  truant  officer  "  but  speiJcs  of  an  "  attend- 
ance officer." 

Supt.  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the  fourth 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
seven."  The  motion  to  amend  was  not 
acted  on. 

SupL  Foos:  What  do  you  fellows  want 
to  change  things  for?  I  am  having  a  fine 
time  with  my  sixty- four.      (Laughter.) 

Supt.  Downes  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  report  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
resolution  which  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Primary  classes  and  schools 
are  very  much  retarded  in  their  progress 
by  the  admission  of  beginners  (children 
that  cannot  read  and  write)  whenever  they 
apply,  upon  having  reached  the  school  age, 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  empowering  school  boards 
to  admit  beginners  periodically  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  remarked 
that  this  resolution  had  been  handed  to 
them  but  as  it  was  perhaps  unconstitutional, 
they  had  not  incorporated  it  in  their  report. 

Supt.  Downes  said  that  conditions  in 
Harrisburg  were  such  that  there  ought  to 
be  something  done  in  the  matter. 

The  President  thought  that  the  resolu- 
tion might  be  passed  even  if  it  were  not 
constitutional  as  showing  the  position  of 
the  Department  in  this  matter. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  Department  should  endorse  any 
measure  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  the 
amendment  was  lost. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  as 
read. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Robb,  the  committee 
on  manual  training  appointed  last  year  was 
continued  for  the  coming  year,  no  action 
having  been  taken  during  the  past  year. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  striking  feature  of  the  evening  ses- 
sion was  the  absence  of  almost  all  of 
the  superintendents,  who  were  doing  what 
they  could  to  influence  legislation  over  at 
the  Capitol.  There  was  a  large  audience 
nevertheless,  and  the  programme  was  car- 
ried out  as  printed. 


The  first  paper  was  read  by  Professor  H. 
A.  Surface,  State  Economic  Geologist,  on 

NATURE    STUDY    IN    THE   SCHOOLS:    METHODS 
AND    EFFECTS. 

As  a  man  thinks  so  is  he.  He  seeks  that 
of  which  he  thinks.  I  have  had  occasion 
recently  to  travel  on  the  train  on  Monday 
mornings,  and  note  the  various  mental  con- 
ditions of  the  passengers  when  reading  the 
daily  papers.  The  athlete  asks,  "AA^at's 
the  score  ?  "  and  turns  to  the  sporting  col- 
umns at  once.  He  knows  and  can  readily 
discuss  all  of  the  scores  in  athletics  that 
have  been  made  by  the  football  and  base- 
ball teams  of  different  colleges  and  cities. 
The  matron  turns  to  the  woman's  depart- 
ment, the  young  lady  to  the  fashion  column, 
the  statesman  to  the  political  news,  the 
merchant  to  market  quotations,  the  finan- 
cier to  news  from  Wall  Street,  the  preacher 
and  a  few  saintly  ladies  to  reports  of  Sun- 
day's sermons,  while  the  average  thought- 
less person,  without  especially  advanced  in- 
terest in  any  one  subject,  revels  in  the 
general  newspaper  gossip.  Not  only  does 
a  man  seek  that  of  which  he  thinks,  but  he 
thinks  of  that  of  which  he  knows  some- 
thing, and  he  knows  that  which  he  has 
been  taught.  Thus  the  teaching  makes  the 
man !  Among  his  most  potent  teachers  are 
the  schools  and  their  surroundings.  He 
who  has  been  taught  the  truths  of  nature 
thinks  of  nature.  He  who  has  been  trained 
to  observe  his  surroundings  finds  "Every 
bush  aflame  with  God."  Without  such 
training  one  is  like  the  man  to  whom, 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

The  mind  (or  brain)  of  man  never 
ceases  to  grow.  Ask  the  oldest  person  in 
this  audience  and  he  will  say  that  subjects 
which  were  obscure  or  undetermined  in 
his  mind  five  years  ago,  because  he  had 
not  then  thoroughly  comprehended  them, 
are  now  clearly  perceived  without  any  in- 
tervening conscious  study  to  arrive  at  their 
solution.  For  example,  I  have  long  known 
that  if  a  stick  stand  in  a  barrel  or  bucket 
of  water  it  can  freeze  solid  without  burst- 
ing the  vessel.  I  have  never  understood 
just  why  this  was  true,  never  read  nor 
heard  any  explanation  of  the  same.  A  few 
days  ago,  while  engaged  in  light  outdoor 
occupation,  the  explanation  came  to  me 
clearly  and  in  satisfactory  solution,  with- 
out study  of  the  subject. 

The  method  in  nature  study  should  be 
that  which  will  feed  without  stuffing.  Men- 
tal indigestion  results  in  turning  away  from 
the  subject  instead  of  drawing  one  toward 
it.     In  the  words  of  Carleton: 
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The  horse  that  we  lead  to  the  water 
Should  be  tempted,  not  tortured,  to  drink; 

The  child  should  be  given  thought  burdens 
But  only  to  teach  him  to  think. 

The  results  of  such  methods  are  con- 
tinuous thinking,  and  constantly  finding 
more  food  for  greater  thought 

It  is  best  for  the  human  mind  to  dweU 
upon  that  which  is  both  practical  and  in- 
tellectual. I  should  not  advocate  any  sub- 
ject for  possibilities  of  mental  training 
alone.  This  is  too  often  the  basis  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  so-called  "dead 
languages."  Gymnastics  in  a  gymnasium 
is  letter  than  none,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
country  boy  which  develops  both  an  appe- 
tite for  his  breakfast  and  a  breakfast  for 
his  appetite  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  taking 
medicine  by  swinging  upon  horizontal  bars. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  advocate 
Uie  exclusive  consideration  of  that  ex- 
tremely practical  side  of  nature  study  indi- 
cated in  Oliver  Twist  where  the  boy  spells 
"weeds"  and  is  then  sent  to  weed  the 
garden,  with  the  statement  by  the  master 
tiiat  "when  he  knows  'em,  he  goes  and 
does  'em." 

The  best  kind  of  study  is  that  which  per- 
mits us  and  in  fact  trains  us  to  look  at  a 
subject  from  all  possible  points  of  view. 
Thus  we  are  taught  to  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  blind  men  who  went  to  "see"  an  ele- 
phant and  gained  their  respective  percep- 
tions by  the  sense  of  feeling,  variously 
claiming  that  it  was  like  a  rope,  a  tree,  a 
wall  or  a  snaJce,  as  they  respectively  groped 
against  the  tail,  leg,  side  or  proboscis  of  the 
animal.  When  possible,  a  perspective  or 
bird's-eye  view  is  advisable  before  begin- 
ning a  subject,  and  occasionally  while 
studying  it,  as  well  as  quite  necessary  for  a 
rhmai  when  it  is  finished. 

We  look  at  the  same  subject  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  according  to  our 
training  and  custom.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject which  may  be  proposed,  the  teacher 
considers  it  from  the  educational  stand- 
point, the  preacher  from  the  ethical,  the 
lawyer  from  the  legal,  the  statesman  from 
the  civic,  the  merchant  from  the  financial, 
and  the  farmer  from  the  "  practical "  points 
of  view.  If  in  our  teaching  we  can  avoid 
the  formation  of  improper  conceptions 
based  upon  only  a  limited  or  partial  view 
of  a  subject,  we  shall  be  coming  very  near 
the  mark  of  success  in  this  regard.  A 
broad-minded  man  is  so-called  because  he 
is  able  to  consider  all  points  of  whatever 
subject  may  be  presented  to  him.  Nature 
study  presents  great  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessfully training  the  mind  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  this  important  and  desired  mental 
attitude. 


One  of  the  great  objects  in  nature  study 
is  to  become  able  to  use  in  our  daily  lives, 
or  for  so-called  practical  purposes,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  nature  which 
underlie  our  very  existence  and  the  de- 
velopment or  production  of  our  necessities^ 
such  as  food,  heat,  clothing,  and  all  other 
requirements  which  are  furnished  in  better 
quality  and  greater  abundance  by  the  ac- 
tive contact  of  the  mind  of  man  in  a  prac- 
tical way  with  Mother  Nature.  We  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  sentence  of  President 
Roosevelt,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  produce 
a  certain  number  of  trained  scholars  and 
students,  but  the  education  superintend^ 
by  the  State  must  seek  rather  to  produce  a 
hundred  good  citizens  than  merely  one 
scholar,  and  it  must  be  turned  now  and 
then  from  the  class  book  to  the  study  of 
the  great  book  of  nature  itself."  President 
Roosevelt  has  here  indicated  what  we  con- 
sider a  very  important  feature  in  the  proper 
nature  study  method.  We  fear  there  has 
been  too  much  emphasis  given  by  some 
persons  to  the  class-book  and  by  others  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  great  book  of 
nature.  We  are  convinced  that  the  diief 
object  of  the  method  in  nature  study  should 
be  to  train  the  learner  in  the  methods  of 
deriving  the  truth  for  himself  directly 
from  nature;  and  to  do  this  he  must  come 
as  closely  as  possible  into  direct  contact 
with  natural  phenomena,  conditions,  and 
objects.  However,  we  cannot  ignore  Ae 
great  storehouses  of  knowledge  in  our 
libraries,  schools,  museums,  and  the  minds 
of  educated  persons.  Therefore,  we  con- 
sider it  best  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
the  extremists  of  the  two  83rstems,  and 
teach  something  from  books  as  well  as 
something  from  nature.  The  proportion 
from  each  source  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  grade  or  stage  of  advance- 
ment of  the  learner.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  life  most  of  his  lessons  may  ht 
derived  from  the  study  of  natural  objects, 
but  as  he  grows  older  he  gradually  has 
greater  need  of  the  information  contained 
in  books.  As  he  proceeds  to  his  advanced 
studies  and  becomes  a  trained  investigator 
he  then  goes  back  to  nature  to  delve  in  her 
secret  recesses  in  some  special  or  technical 
field,  and  may  discover  or  evolve  new 
laws,  methods,  or  facts,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  result  of  his  fellow-workers,  and  mnst 
have  their  publications  to  aid  him  in  his 
original  researches. 

There  is  considerable  advantage  to  bodi 
teacher  and  pupils  in  emphasizing  the  ^ror- 
tical  features  of  nature  study.  When  a 
person  begins  to  study  the  subject,  and 
consequently  at  that  time  knows  but  little 
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about  it,  he  is  not  interested  in  it,  and  the 
common  question  comes,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  aU  this?  "  Thus,  if  he  be  shown  that  it 
has  a  practical  bearing  his  interest  may  be 
arrested  and  held  by  this  means  alone  un- 
til he  learns  enough  about  it  to  consider 
its  attractiveness  from  mental  and  ethical 
points  of  view.  Also  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult for  teachers  to  introduce  any  innova- 
tion in  school  work  unless  parents  or 
patrons  of  the  school  can  be  led  to  see  its 
practical  value.  By  using  this  means  to 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  cooperation  the 
subject  may  be  developed  until  the  original 
"practical"  view  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
interesting  scientific  aspects  which  it  pre- 
sents. Another  reason  for  making  our 
subjects  practical  is  that  this  is  just  what 
most  of  our  pupils  must  face  sooner  or 
later  in  the  very  necessary  effort  of  coming 
into  close  contact  with  nature  and  wrest- 
ing from  her  the  livelihood  that  we  all 
must  derive  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  this  one  source  alone.  To  do  this  we 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  must 
work  from  what  might  be  called  nature's 
point  of  view  and  not  man's.  How  often 
d*  we  fail  when  this  is  not  considered.  For 
example,  we  try  to  grow  house  plants  in 
cramped  artificial  vessels  with  poor  heat, 
poorer  ventilation,  abnormal  dryness,  and 
lack  of  plant  food  and  cultivation,  and 
wonder  why  they  do  not  tfirive.  We  keep 
fishes  in  scrupulously  clean  globes  with 
perhaps  nothing  but  white  sand,  a  few  shells 
and  a  little  artificial  castle  in  the  water, 
and  wonder  why  they  are  declining.  We 
build  boxes  or  houses  for  nests  for  birds 
and  place  the  doors  at  the  bottom,  often 
making  them  square  or  rectangular,  as  our 
own  doors,  sometimes  attaching  a  chimney 
and  even  windows  for  ventilation,  and 
wonder  why  the  birds  do  not  see  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  miniature  struc- 
tures which  might  suit  us  so  well  were  wf 
their  size. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  present  con- 
cerning nature  study  and  agriculture  in  the 
schools.  Unfortunately,  there  yet  lingers 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  the  thought 
that  agriculture  is  a  subject  to  be  learned 
only  by  practical  experience.  However, 
we  are  fortunately  coming  to  recognize  it 
truly  as  a  grand  art,  or  the  application  of 
certain  scientific  principles.  The  scientist 
may  know  the  principles  of  nature  as  re- 
vealed in  the  study  of  zoology,  botany  and 
geology,  but  it  remains  for  the  farmer  to 
apply  these  principles  in  his  work  of  ani- 
mal nutrition,  stock  feeding,  plant  produc- 
tion, pest  suppression  soil  improvement, 
and,  in  short,  ''in  making  two  blades  of 


grass  grow  where  formerly  there  was  but 
one. 

To-day  Pennsylvania  stands  upon  a  bet- 
ter footing  in  relation  to  nature  study  and 
elementary  agriculture  than  ever  before. 
Our  legislators  are  bright,  keen,  active  men 
tiring  to  do  what  is  best  The  chairman 
ot  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House 
recently  told  me  that  two  years  ago  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  our  State  Legislature 
providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  This 
was  not  even  considered  then  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  reason  that  the  possibility  of 
its  proper  consideration  was  brushed  aside 
by  the  remark  of  one  man  who  said, 
"Teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools! 
What  would  a  seventeen-year  old  girl  do 
teaching  my  boy  how  to  plow,  I'd  like  to 
know?'  At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful 
indeed  if  the  boy  could  discuss  any  of  the 
first  principles  of  plowing,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paragraph  of  this  address.  I 
am  further  informed  that  this  year  all  bills 
of  this  kind  will  be  given  careful  and 
proper  consideration.  "A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient." 

Since  agriculture  is  but  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  biology,  and 
this  is  but  a  name  for  one  of  the  great 
classified  sciences,  finding  its  foundation  in 
the  more  general  subject  of  nature  study, 
it  becomes  true  that  in  a  study  of  plants 
and  animals  we  are  able  to  determine  prin- 
ciples of  their  life  and  growth,  and  thus 
to  know  upon  what  practical  applications 
of  these  principles  their  existence  and  de- 
velopment must  depend,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  that  must  be  applied  in 
pest  suppression  and  crop  preservation. 

It  is  important  in  considering  the  methods 
of  nature  study  to  know  what  methods  do 
not  give  the  desired  results.  Among  these 
is  one  known  as  **  Egg-shell  Farming,"  by 
which  seeds  of  various  kinds  are  planted  in 
egg-shells  and  kept  until  they  germinate. 
As  they  can  never  develop  to  maturity  un- 
der such  conditions  this  becomes  the 
method  of  promise  without  realization  or 
fruition.  Another  method  which  we 
know  was  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results 
in  certain  schools  must  be  called  paper-doll 
farming.  In  one  of  the  prominent  schools 
of  one  of  our  leading  educational  States 
a  lady,  who  was  engaged  to  supervise  the 
proper  teaching  of  nature  study,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  preparation  of  sand 
tables  in  the  various  rooms,  and  these 
sandy  plains  were  made  into  fields  by  little 
fences;  diminutive  houses  and  bams  were 
placed  in  one  comer,  with  paper  trees  to 
represent  the  orchard,  and  little  animals 
from  the  familiar  Noah's  Ark,  were  put  out 
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into  the  fields  in  the  morning  and  gathered 
in  the  sheds  in  the  afternoon;  while  there 
was  a  whole  family  of  paper  dolls  to  rep- 
resent the  family  side  of  farm-life.  There 
was  a  white-bearded  patriarch  as  grand- 
father, a  grandmother,  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters  and  the  baby  (for  "  What 
is  home  without  a  baby?")  and  this  was 
actually  used  as  a  substitute  for  nature 
study.  It  proved  tmsatisfactory  and  unsuc- 
cessful, but  fortunately  the  Superintendent 
and  Directors  of  these  schools  were  pro- 
gressive and  did  not  stop  because  one  mis- 
take had  been  made.  They  persevered  and 
the  next  year  had  true  nature  study  intro- 
duced upon  a  rational  basis,  with  em- 
inently gratifying  results. 

Another  method  that  cannot  be  consid- 
ered successful  is  the  text-book  method,  of 
which  there  are  scores.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  material  in  elementary  books 
is  erroneous  or  else  obscured  by  what  the 
authors  seem  to  consider  necessary  flights 
of  fancy.  For  example,  my  little  boy  re- 
cently asked  me,  "Papa,  is  there  a  key  to 
the  stars  and  the  sky  ?  "  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  so  questioned,  and  he  replied  that 
he  had  read  in  a  book  that  "  Wise  Men  had 
long  sought  for  the  key  to  unlock  the 
Heavens  and  look  in  and  lift  up  the  carpets 
and  learn  and  read  the  story  of  the  stars 
and  learn  more  about  them."  Nature  has 
so  many  marvels  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  her  more  mystical  than  she  really  is, 
nor  to  weave  about  her  series  of  statements 
upon  the  fairy-story  plan.  The  "Dear- 
children-Iove-nature  "  method  is  "the  best 
in  the  wurruld  to  emigrate  from,"  as  the 
Irishman  said  of  his  native  country. 

In  teaching  nature  study  to  obtain  the 
best  results  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
primary  object  is  not  to  impart  knowledge, 
but  to  train  the  pupil  to  observe,  compare, 
think,  reason,  and  express  himself.  In  all 
education  the  chief  object  should  be  the 
development  of  the  mental  facilities.  And 
here  we  are  justified  in  recalling  the  true 
meaning  of  "instruction"  and  "educa- 
tion," as  expressed  in  the  derivation  of 
the  words.  The  former  comes  from  the 
Latin  "  instruo,  instructum,"  "to  build  up, 
into,  or  upon,"  and  the  latter  from  "  educo, 
educatum,"  "to  feed."  Build  strong  and 
sure.     Feed  well  and  wisely. 

To  practice  proper  methods  the  teacher 
should  have  at  hand  as  far  as  possible 
natural  objects  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
study.  For  this  an  elaborate  museum  is 
not  necessary,  as  the  pupils  can  be  induced 
to  bring  into  the  school  room  from  time 
to  time  a  great  deal  of  the  material  which 
the  teacher  needs  for  the  basis  of  experi- 
ments.     Also,  the  commonest  things  are 


i)est  to  use;  and  in  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  we  have  found  nothing  better  for  a 
series  of  lessons,  which  we  have  given  with 
highly  satisfactory  results  in  all  grades  of 
the  public  schools,  than  a  common  corn- 
stalk and  an  ear  of  com.  In  fact,  after 
having  seen  one  of  these  lessons  given,  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  said,  "For  eveiy  pupil  in  that 
room  a  corn-stalk  will  hereafter  have  a  new 
meaning  and  an  ear  of  com  will  be  an  ob- 
ject of  observation  and  study." 

While  the  proper  method  of  developing 
the  subject  is  the  Socratic  or  interrogatory 
method,  we  should  not  leave  too  much  for 
the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself.  He  must 
be  told  some  things,  thus  combining  in- 
struction with  education. 

Professor  Surface  then  gave  some  ex- 
tended lessons  from  a  series  prepared  by 
himself  for  publication,  which  would  oc- 
cupy some  pages  here,  and  which  may  be 
presented  in  a  later  number  of  The 
Journal. 

Supt.  A.  S.  Martin:  I  am  glad-that  Mr. 
Surface  puts  emphasis  upon  that  part  of 
nature  study  that  emphasized  the  protection 
of  natural  objects.  I  think  the  school  that 
prepares  only  for  earning  a  living  has  done 
but  one  half  the  work  that  can  be  expected 
of  it.  People  must  be  taught  to  enjoy  life 
as  well  as  to  earn  a  living.  Otherwise  they 
will  be  too  often  attracted  by  base  things. 
I  believe  in  the  three  R's,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  taught 
to  enjoy  the  higher  things  of  life.  Art, 
literature  and  nature  must  be  taught  so  that 
they  may  make  their  lives  esthetic.  What 
can  the  schools  lower  than  the  high  school 
do?  (i)  They  can  teach  how  the  common 
farm  products  grow.  (2)  They  can  give 
familiarity  with  the  common  native  trees. 
(.3)  They  can  teach  the  common  native 
birds.  (4)  They  can  give  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  common  insects.  (5)  They 
can  teach  the  most  striking  constellations 
in  the  heavens.  That  is.  they  can  open  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  to  the  common  things 
around  them.  There  are  certain  conditions 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects. I  have  always  noticed  that  when- 
ever the  teacher  loves  literature  the  boys 
and  girls  are  apt  to  love  it  too.  When  the 
teacher  enjoys  history  the  pupils  were  apt 
also  to  enjoy  it.  So  in  nature  study,  the 
teacher  must  know  and  love  the  subject. 
But  at  this  time  we  have  few  teachers  who 
are  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects.  There 
are  some  teachers  who  do  not  know  a  frog 
from  a  toad.  Others  would  not  know  a 
swallow  from  a  sparrow.  Such  teachers 
could  not  lead  the  pupils  to  study  nature. 
But  it  is  fortunate  that  if  we  make  the 
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proper  effort  we  can  soon  learn  somthing 
of  such  subjects.  If  the  teacher  is  en- 
thusiastic she  can  get  much  information  of 
her  own  accord.  And  she  will  do  the  better 
work  on  this  very  account  There  is  one 
plan  by  which  the  teachers  may  be  fitted  to 
do  nature  teaching  which  can  be  adopted 
anywhere.  That  is  to  have  some  one  who 
Imows,  direct  the  teachers  what  to  do. 
Have  him  meet  the  teachers  and  take  them 
out  into  the  country.  Let  the  teachers 
afterwards  repeat  these  excursions  on  their 
own  account  and  try  to  see  what  was  pre- 
viously pointed  out  to  them.  In  this  way 
power  will  gradually  come.  I  have  little 
sympathy  with  that  view  of  nature  study 
which  makes  it  a  means  for  language  train- 
ing alone.  It  is  better  to  xnake  nature 
study  an  end  in  itself  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
We  may  get  something  done  if  we  study  it 
incidentally,  of  course,  but  if  nature  study 
is  to  be  successfully  taught  it  must  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  interest  in  the  subject 
itself.  When  shall  we  teach  it?  Little  of 
school  time  is  needed.  One  period  per 
week  will  suffice  for  this  kind  of  work. 
But  the  teacher  ought  to  see  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  nature  and  ask  the  children  about 
it,  thus  stimulating  their  inteest.  They 
will  soon  come  and  tell  you  of  their  per- 
sonal observations.  How  shall  we  teach 
it?  The  best  way  is  to  study  t3rpes.  If 
the  teacher  does  not  know  much  about 
birds,  for  instance,  let  her  study  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow.  There  is  a  great  deal  that 
can  be  learned  from  him  alone.  The 
teacher  should  first  inform  himself  and 
then  question  the  pupils,  so  that  they  would 
examine  the  bird  and  ever  afterward  know 
the  English  sparrow.  Whatever  you  do, 
get  the  bo3rs  and  girls  to  come  to  the  sub- 
ject with  the  attitude  of  protection.  I  do 
not  like  the  killing  of  insects.  Let  them 
go  after  they  have  served  your  purpose. 
If  all  teachers  let  their  pupils  destroy  but- 
terfiies*  for  instance,  it  would  be  but  a 
little  time  until  certain  species  would  be- 
come extinct. 

Supt.  Wilson :  You  have  been  told  of  the 
fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  an  agricultural 
State.  And  yet  the  Philadelphia  "  Press  " 
published  the  fact  that  it  stands  nineteenth 
in  the  list  of  States  in  that  industry.  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  agriculture  in  the 
coarse  of  study  for  the  schools.  We  are 
behind  the  other  states  in  this  particular. 
Much  that  is  said  about  this  subject  is 
punk.  It  has  no  solid  substance.  Our 
great  problem  is  to  reproduce  the  actual 
things  of  the  farm.  The  country  schools, 
and  the  dty  schools  with  school  gardens 
are  best  fitted  to  do  this.  But  most  cities 
have  a  few  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  tell 


the  rest  what  to  do,  what  to  see  within  easy 
distance,  and  the  teachers  can  then  take 
their  classes  there  and  much  good  results 
therefrom.  Beauty  and  utility  should  be 
combined  in  nature  study.  We  can  have 
no  higher  aim  than  to  humanize  our  studies. 
Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  prepare  our  boys 
and  girls  to  meet  other  human  beings.  We 
have  no  business  to  prepare  them  as  ma- 
chines. A  teacher  ought  not  to  know  too 
much  about  nature  study.  Froebel  says 
that  unless  pupils  study  nature  at  first  hand 
the  work  will  be  a  failure.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  important  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the 
intimate  relation  between  nature  and  na- 
ture's God. 

Supt.  Richey:  Another  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject is  this — how  are  we  going  to  do  this 
nature  work  in  the  busy  school  room?  I 
have  been  a  superintendent  for  eighteen 
years.  I  believe  in  nature  work.  I  be- 
lieve in  leading  the  pupils  to  see  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  in  the  things  about  them. 
But  I  have  never  been  able  to  work  out  any 
scheme  for  putting  this  subject  into  our 
city  schools  that  would  get  good  results. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  question  is  how  are  we  to  do  it.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
sought  in  education  is  making  the  boy  able 
to  cam  a  living.  If  a  man  can  enjoy  na- 
ture and  literature  and  cannot  earn  a  liv- 
ing, what  profit  is  it  to  him.  Utility  ought 
to  come  first  in  education,  and  ornament 
afterwards.  I  used  to  think  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  strength  of  the  teachers, 
but  have  changed  my  mind.  I  now  think 
that  there  are  great  things  done  in  the 
school-room  when  we  do  not  realize  it. 
We  as  superintendents  have  learned  most 
of  what  we  know  from  the  e^rade  teachers. 
We  can  plan  this  nature  work,  but  if  we 
had  to  do  it,  I  fear  we  might  not  succeed 
so  well  in  doing  as  in  planning. 

The  Chairman  then  thanked  the  Depart- 
ment for  courtesies  shown  him  while  in 
office,  and  declared  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

MEMBERS   IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  in 
attendance  as  furnished  by  the  treasurer: 
Ira  Shipman,  Sunbury;  A.  C.  Lester, 
Rochester;  C.  F.  Hoban,  Dunmore;  A.  J. 
Eckles,  Pittsburg;  M.  J.  Lloyd,  Taylor; 
R.  E.  Laramy,  Phoenixville ;  Chas.  Lose, 
Williamsport;  W.  A.  Kelly,  Archibald;  M. 
W.  Cummings,  Oliphant;  J.  M.  Coughlin, 
Wilkes  Barre;  E.  E.  Miller,  Bradford; 
C.  C.  Green,  New  Brighton;  Edward  Mc- 
Guire,  Beaver  Falls;  Chas.  W.  Scott,  Wil- 
liamsport; F.  E.  Downes,  Harrisburg;  J. 
L.  Allison,  Williamsburg;  F.  O.  Robbins, 
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Bethlehem;  J.  M.  Norris,  Homestead;  W. 
A.  Wilson,  Milton;  J.  C.  Corey,  Hanover; 
G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton;  C.  S.  Foos,  Read- 
ing; S.  H.  Hadley,  Sharon;  Samuel  An- 
drews, Pittsburg;  Henry  Pease,  Titusville; 
A.  Wanner,  York;  Marion  Turrell,  Swiss- 
vale;  U.  G.  Smith,  Meadville;  H.  J. 
Wickey,  Middletown;  John  Morrow,  Alle- 
gheny; J.  C.  Wagner,  Carlisle;  E.  E. 
Ktmtz,  Lansford;  A.  A.  Killian,  Susque- 
hanna; A.  S.  Martin,  Norristown;  C. 
Blaine,  Grove  City;  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazle- 
ton;  J.  Y.  Chew,  Philadelphia;  D.  S. 
Fleisher,  Columbia;  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
•Steelton;  C.  S.  Cleaver,  Pittsburg;  R.  T. 
Adams,  Lebanon;  J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenan- 
doah ;  J.  H.  Alleman,  Du  Bois ;  V.  G.  Curtis, 
Corry;  G.  B.  Geiberich,  Johnsonburg;  Wm. 
Krichbaum,  Washington;  W.  C.  Holden, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  G.  W.  Holden;  James 
N.  Muir,  Johnstown;  Anson  C.  Baker, 
New  York;  Joseph  Howerth,  Shamokin; 
H.  H.  Spayd,  Minersville;  C.  G.  Cannon, 
South  Sharon;  H.  E.  Winner,  Pittsburg; 
J.  H.  Reber,  Waynesboro:  T.  A.  Bock, 
Spring  City:  W.  K.  Groff,  Jenkintown; 
U.  G.  Gordy,  Danville;  T.  M,  Morrison, 
Lock  Haven;  W.  T.  Gordon,  Coatesville; 
G.  W.  Phihps,  West  Chester;  E.  O.  Lyte, 
Millersville ;  P.  W.  Himelick,  Monesses; 
W.  W.  Brown,  Philadelphia;  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  Lancaster;  A.  D.  Yocum,  Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania;  L  CM.  Ellenberger, 
Tyrone;  J.  F.  Adams,  Millersburg;  S.  A. 
Thurlow,  Pottsville;  H.  J.  Wightman; 
Altoona;  L.  S.  Shimmel,  Harrisburg; 
Samuel  Gelwix,  Chambersbur? ;  J.  J. 
Brehm,  Harrisburg;  E.  R.  Barclay,  Hunt- 
ingdon; J.  B.  Richey,  McKeesport. 


GEO.  MIFFLIN  DALLAS  ECKLES 

was  the  first  Normal  School  Principal  who 
died  "  in  the  harness."  He  was  bom  near 
New  Kingston,  December  23,  1844,  spent 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  upon  the 
farm,  entered  the  Millersville  Normal 
School,  taught  two  terms  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cumberland  county,  was  subse- 
quently Principal  of  the  Wickersham  Acad- 
emy at  Marietta,  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  Cumberland  county  in  1882,  re- 
elected in  1884.  He  served  on  the  com- 
mittees on  ways  and  means,  general 
judiciary,  education,  constitutional  reform, 
agriculture  and  elections.  He  taught  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School  and  became  its  Principal  in 
1889.  He  received  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  Sc.B.  from  Pennsylvania  College  at 
Gettysburg.  He  died  in  Thursday  after- 
noon, February  14,  1907,  and  was  buried 


the  following  Monday  in  the  cemetery  at 
New  Kingston.  We  print  the  following 
extracts  from  the  funeral  discourse  deliv- 
ered in  the  chapel  of  the  Normal  School 
before  a  large  audience  of  students  and 
citizens  by  the  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
deceased : 

Every  man,  according  to  Max  Mueller, 
may  be  said  to  live  three  lives.  One  is 
seen  by  the  world  at  large  and  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  his  public  life.  Another  is 
seen  only  by  his  family  and  his  most  inti- 
mate friends — it  is  the  man's  private  life. 
Then  there  is  a  third  life,  called  the  inner 
life,  visible  only  to  the  man  himself  and  to 
his  Maker.  Sometimes  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  between  a  man's  public  Ufe  and 
his  private  life;  and  there  are  instances 
in  which  a  man's  public  and  private  life 
deserved  commendation  whilst  the  side  of 
his  life  that  is  turned  towards  and  related 
to  God  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  In  the 
career  of  our  departed  friend  and  brother 
the  three  were  in  complete  harmony,  and 
his  public  and  private  life  were  but  the 
natural  expression  of  an  inner  life  that  was 
centered  in  Christ  as  its  source  and  inspira- 
tion. His  public  career  brought  him  very 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  legislature  he  served  on 
a  number  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  a  leader  with  so  large 
a  following  that  the  opposite  political  party 
always  had  to  reckon  with  his  views  and 
convictions.  To  use  Roscoe  Conkling's 
phrase,  he  "could  stand  without  being 
hitched."  In  other  words  he  could  be  relied 
upon  at  all  times  as  the  champion  of  right 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people  over  against 
the  grafters  and  the  corporations.  He  was 
ever  the  friend  of  children  and  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  voted  for  them  even 
though  his  actions  might  be  misconstrued 
by  some  of  his  constituents,  as  was  the 
case  when  he  voted  and  worked  to  increase 
the  school  appropriation  which  many  who 
did  not  understand  our  system  of  taxation, 
thought  would  increase  their  taxes.  His 
supreme  unselfishness  was  shown  when, 
on  being  urged  to  seek  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent,  he  threw  his  influence  in 
favor  of  another.  His  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  made  him  one  of 
several  hundred  men,  each  influential  in  his 
own  county  and  community.  To  have  at- 
tained leadership  among  them  is  evidence 
of  a  strong  personality  and  a  forceful  char- 
acter. But  to  a  man  of  his  temperament 
politics  soon  becomes  distasteful,  and  he 
returned  to  the  more  congenial  vocation  of 
teaching.  His  legislative  experience 
caused  him  to  be  retained  year  after  year 
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as  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee 
I  which  the  State  Normal  Schools  ap- 
!  pointed  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  his 
advice  was  largely  followed  by  his  col- 
i  leagues.  He  never  lost  his  poise  when  dis- 
I  cussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
I  Normal  Schools,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
I  years  his  aim  was  to  make  his  own  school 
as  well  as  all  the  other  schools  more  effi- 
cient and  more  deserving  of  public  confi- 
dence. In  the  management  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  State  Normal  School  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  school  was  established,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers  for  our  public 
schools.  Preparation  for  college,  for  com- 
mercial life,  for  a  musical  career,  and  other 
expedients  which  are  at  times  used  to  swell 
the  attendance,  never  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  original  purpose  for  which 
Normal  Schools  were  established. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  can  get  a 
response  day  after  day  in  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral hundred  young  people,  need  not  cher- 
ish any  higher  ambition.  He  will  always 
have  a  place  in  their  hearts;  his  influence 
will  be  felt  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
schools ;  his  moulding  power  will  be  visible 
in  their  lives  and. in  the  lives  of  hundreds 
with  whom  he  has  never  been  in  personal 
contact.  Said  an  ex-Congressman,  in 
speaking  of  the  misdirected  ambition  of  a 
Normal  School  Principal  who  was  trying 
to  go  to  Congress,  "What  a  foolish  man 
he  is  I  As  a  Normal  School  Principal  he 
I  is  one  of  thirteen  in  Pennsylvania;  as  a 
member  of  Congress  he  would  be  one  of 
I  thirty-two  from  the  Keystone  State,  and 
I  his  career,  like  that  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay  and  all  other  men  in  public 
I  life  would  inevitably  end  in  disappoint- 
ment." The  life  of  a  true  educator  never 
ends  in  disappointment,  for  he  strikes  deep 
i  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  his  work  is  felt  and  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  generations  yet  unborn.  Of 
our  departed  brother  we  can  truly  say  that 
his  work  as  a  teacher,  a  Principal  and  an 
institute  lecturer  has  given  him  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  young  and  old,  and  will  cause 
his  name  to  be  cherished  and  revered  when 
the  average  Congressman,  even  Senator, 
will  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  best  work  of  an  educator  becomes 
possible  only  when  his  work  is  supported 
and  sustained  by  a  private  life  that  can  be 
pointed  to  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
Jesus  in  the  heart  of  a  man  can  do  for  his 
life  in  its  relation  to  those  who  are  nearest 
him  among  his  kindred  and  friends.  What 
a  delight  it  was  to  be  in  Dr.  Eckles'  family 
circle,  to  sit  at  his  table,  to  converse  with 
him  on  the  front  porch  of  this  Normal 
School,  to  serve  with  him  on  the  same  State 


Examining  Board,  and  to  meet  him  at  con- 
ventions several  times  each  year !  Not  an 
unkind  word  ever  escaped  his  lips;  not  an 
unjust  criticism  was  passed  upon  those 
whose  views  differed  from  his  or  whose 
conduct  filled  him  with  disappointment. 
The  kindness  which  is  the  source  and  soul 
of  true  politeness,  was  always  manifest  in 
his  deeds  and  words.  Fond  of  humor  and 
good  fellowship,  he  never  allowed  an  ob- 
jectionable word  to  drop  from  his  lips,  and 
his  example  may  well  be  emulated  by  many 
who  make  far  greater  pretentions  to  the 
higher  life.  His  private  life  always 
showed  him  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman^ 
a  charming  friend,  an  affectionate  husband 
and  father.  He  was  the  head  of  a  family 
in  whose  midst  a  temporary  sojourn  was  an 
ever-increasing  delight  as  the  hours  went 
by. 

The  mner  life  of  a  man  it  is  often  an 
impertinence  to  discuss,  but  such  a  discus- 
sion becomes  edifying  when  the  expres- 
sions of  peace  and  joy,  of  faith  in  and  hope 
for  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  soul  is  at  peace  with  God. 
Without  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  what  a 
miserable  unsatisfactory  thing  the  life  on 
earth  has  always  been.  At  the  graves  of 
their  friends  the  heathen  sorrowed  without 
hope,  "  A  shattered  pillar,  a  ship  gone  to 
pieces;  a  light  extinguished;  a  race  lost;  a 
harp  with  its  strings  snapped  and  all  its 
music  lost;  a  flower  bud  crushed  with  all 
the  fragrance  in  it — ^these  were  some  of  the 
sad  utterances  of  their  hopeless  grief.  The 
thought  that  death  was  the  gate  of  life, 
came  not  in  to  cheer  the  parting  nor  to 
brighten  the  sepulchre."  Hence  for  the 
ancients  death  was  the  king  of  terrors. 
When  men  like  Cato  felt  they  had  nothing 
more  to  live  for,  they  sometimes  indeed 
faced  death  voluntarily,  clinging  in  their 
despair  to  Plato's  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  drowning  men 
cling  to  floating  straws.  But  they  could 
never  prove  its  necessary  truth  by  reason- 
ing or  establish  its  practical  utility  by  posi- 
tive evidence.  Plato's  doctrine  remaitsed 
and,  for  all  philosophy  could  do,  must  haye 
remained  merely  a  beautiful  vision,  a  noble 
aspiration,  or  at  best  a  probable  presenti- 
ment. 

How  different  the  case  looks  under  the 
Christian  dispensation!  Paul  could  say: 
I  long  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  For 
him,  as  well  as  for  every  other  Christian,  to 
live  was  Christ,  to  die  was  gain.  Paul  had 
his  thorn  in  the  flesh;  he  had  weak  eyes; 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  to  free 
him  from  these  imperfections.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality  as  taught  by  Plato  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  taught 
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by  Paul.  The  former  is  abstract  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  whilst  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  presup- 
poses and  involves  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
In  all  my  conversations  with  Dr.  Eckles 
I  never  found  that  the  doubts  engendered 
by  the  hip^her  criticism  had  ever  beclouded 
his  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
dimmed  his  hone  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
where  the  faithful  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  and  continue  to  develop  amid  con- 
ditions far  more  favorable  than  the  most 
fortunate  can  enjoy  upon  earth.  It  is  only 
when  the  inner  life  is  filled  with  this  hope 
that  we  can  look  for  a  satisfactory  expres- 
sion of  it  in  the  man's  private  and  public 
life.  It  is  this  hope  of  a  future  life  that 
maJces  men  walk  and  talk  and  live  as  if  they 
had  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  another 
world.  As  an  inspiration  for  noble  living 
it  is  a  far  more  powerful  incentive  than  the 
selfish  ambition  to  write  one's  name  upon 
the  pages  of  history.  Immortality  on  the 
pages  of  history  is  only  an  immortality  in 
printer's  ink.  The  immortality  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  is  far  more  sub- 
stantial and  satisfying  than  any  immortal- 
ity through  the  printer's  art.  It  is  an 
immortality  in  which  we  shall  know  and 
recognize  our  friends.  You,  whose  hairs 
are  turning  gray,  have  as  many  friends  in 
the  other  world  as  you  have  in  this.  The 
funerals  seem  so  much  more  frequent  than 
they  were  in  your  youth  I  Moreover,  the 
open  grave  is  always  full  of  mystery.  The 
clerciyman,  who  had  gazed  into  five  hun- 
dred open  graves,  acknowledged  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  to  him  as 
much  of  a  mystery  as  when  he  preached 
his  first  funeral  sermon.  It  should  suffice 
us  to  know  that  our  resurrection  bodies  will 
be  like  unto  the  Savior's  risen  body — ^that 
body  which  Stephen  saw  in  the  vision  of 
glory  and  which  Paul  beheld  in  a  manifes- 
tation of  overwhelming  splendor.  For 
lasting  comfort  and  hope  we  turn  from  the 
virtues  of  our  deceased  friends  to  the 
merits  of  Jesus,  to  the  promise  which  He 
gave  to  his  followers  that  in  the  many 
mansions  on  high  he  would  prepare  a  place 
for  them.  A  Christian  who  is  also  a 
teacher  is  a  follower  of  Jesus  in  a  double 
sense  of  the  word,  for  one  of  the  names  by 
which  Jesus  is  known  universally,  is  that 
of  the  Great  Teacher.  He  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  bench  but  the  world  does  not 
speak  of  him  as  the  great  carpenter.  He 
expounded  the  law  so  that  men  were  as- 
tonished, but  he  was  never  called  a  lawyer, 
nor  even  a  great  law-giver.  He  healed 
men  of  their  diseases,  but  he  was  not  called 
a  great  doctor.  We  read  of  Him  that  He 
sat  and  taught,  and  down  through  the  ages 


He  has  been  known  as  the  Great  Teacher. 
From  Him  teaching  has  been  called  the 
divine  art. 

To  have  spent  with  such  signal  success 
and  such  marvelous  results  twenty-one 
years  in  a  school  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  young  men  and  women  for  the  divine  art 
of  teaching,  was  possible  in  the  career  of 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Dallas  Eckles  because  the  life 
of  the  Great  Teacher  permeated  his  heart 
and  filled  his  inner  life.  With  double  force 
could  he  repeat  the  words  of  a  poet  who, 
began  and  ended  his  life  in  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  Valley: 

Jesus!  I  live  to  Thee, 

The  loveliest  and  best, 
My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me. 

In  Thy  blest  love  I  rest 

Jesus  I  I  die  to  Thee 
Whenever  death  shall  come; 

To  die  in  Thee  is  life  to  me 
In  my  eternal  home. 

Whether  to  live  or  die 

I  know  not  which  is  best; 
To  live  in  Thee  is  bliss  to  me. 

To  die  is  endless  rest 

Living  or  dying.  Lord, 

I  ask  but  to  be  Thine; 
My  life  in  Thee,  Thy  life  in  me, 

Makes  Heaven  forever  mine. 

The  career  of  our  brother  has  ended. 
He  IS  numbered  with  the  blessed  who  now 
rest  from  their  labors  and  whose  works  do 
follow  them.  Whatever  be  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  mooted  words,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  a  man's  future  life  is  in  some 
way  the  result  of  and  connected  with  the 
works  of  the  present  life,  and  that  a  teacher 
will,  in  the  world  to  come,  be  near  the 
Great  Teacher,  there  to  learn  fully  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Where  Jesus  is 
there  heaven  must  be,  for  heaven  is  Christo- 
centric,  and  the  chief  joy  of  the  de- 
parted is  to  be  with  the  Redeemer  for  ever- 
more. It  is  my  firm  belief  and  hope  that 
our  departed  friend  has  joined  the  blessed 
company  of  the  redeemed  who  have  died  in 
the  Lord  and  now  live  with  Him  for  ever- 
more. In  this  hour  of  grief  we  give  thanks 
for  the  great  grace  and  many  gifts  be- 
stowed on  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
in  the  way  of  salvation  and  by  whom  we 
are  compassed  about  in  our  Christian 
course  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  looking 
down  from  the  heavenly  world.  Enable  us, 
O  Lord,  to  follow  their  faith  that  at  death 
we  may  enter  into  their  joy,  and  so  abide 
with  them  in  rest  and  peace  till  both  they 
and  we  shall  reach  our  common  consum- 
mation of  redemption  and  bliss  in  the 
glorious  resurrection  of  the  last  day. 
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D^PARTMBMT  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION,  \ 

Harrisburo,  March,  1907.     j 

Thb  following  Stetc  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  been  issued  to  college  graduates: 

1^84.  Jane  Mathews,  Altoona,  Blair  county, 
G>lunibia  University,  B.S.,  January  j,  1906. 

1285.  Fema   D.    Crooks,    Coraopolis,    Alle- 
gheny  county,   Wilson   College,   A.B.,   Janu- 
ary 5,  1906. 
'  1396.  Edith  Davis  Potter,  Selinsgrove,  Sny- 

der   county,    Susquehanna    University,    B.S., 
January  18,  1906. 

1287.  Anna  Belle  McConnell,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  A.B.,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1906. 

1288.  C  P.  McComiick,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
coimty,   Wayncsburg   College,   B.S.,  January, 

i^  Shuman  S.  Williams,  Howard,  Centre 
county,  Bethany  College,  A.B.,  February  26, 
I        1906. 

'  1290.  Jaman    W.    Strong,    Utica,    Venango 

county,   Denison   University,   A.B.,   March   6, 
1906. 
(Many  Names  arc  in  type  for  Next  Issue.) 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Lester:  The  county  institute 
was  held  in  Beaver  Falls,  owing  to  incon- 
venience of  holding  it  in  the  court  house  at 
Beaver.  The  enrollment  (357)  was  the  largest 
we  ever  had.  The  instruction  and  evening 
entertainments  were  excellent  The  instruc- 
tors were  Jonathan  Rigdon,  W.  V.  O'Shea, 
Maude  Willis,  and  Geo.  W.  Gerwig,  with  ad- 
dresses by  T.  H.  Acheson  and  John  Price 
Jackson.  We  have  recently  organized  a  prin- 
cipals' and  superintendents'  association  of  the 
cotmty.  I  have  just  closed  a  series  of  nine 
teachers'  meetings.  We  are  introducing  the 
common  school  examinations  this  spring.  We 
are  very  scarce  of  teachers;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  fill  vacancies.  A  large  number  of 
oar  schools  are  securing  flags.  We  hope  in 
another  year  to  see  a  flag  in  every  school. 
Several  schools  have  secured  small  libraries. 

Berks.— Supt.  Rapp:  Local  institutes  were 
held  at  Fleetwood,  Leesport  and  Hamburg. 
At  Hambarg,  the  City  Superintendent  of  At- 
lantic City,  Charles  B.  Bayer,  a  former  Ham- 
burg boy,  was  the  princmal  instructor. 

Butler.— Supt  Pcnheld:  Drs.  Corson, 
Roark,  Becht,  Levy,  Staples  and  Linhart,  and 
Plot  Wenner,  a  noble  array  of  talent,  were 
at  our  institute  this  year.  The  music  was  ably 
conducted  by  Prof.  Cornell.  But  three  of  the 
teachers  were  absent  I  have  thus  far  visited 
all  but  thirty  of  the  schools.  Several  local 
educational  meetings  have  already  been  held; 
more  than  twenty  others  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  and  will  be  held  during  the  next 
sue  weeks. 

Cambria. — ^Supt  Jones:  A  local  institute 
was  held  in  Adams  township.  In  point  of  in- 
terest and  attendance  it  was  very  successful 


I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  good  work 
done  at  these  meetings,  and  the  good  school 
spirit  that  exists  in  this  district 

Carbon. — Supt  Bevan :  The  past  month  was 
one  of  active  work  in  a  professional  way. 
Three  largely  attended  local  institutes  were 
held  at  Lehighton,  Weatherly,  and  Lansford. 
Primaiy  and  advanced  arithmetic,  grammar, 
the  recitation,  method  in  teaching,  moral  train- 
ing, and  agriculture  in  rural  schools  were  the 
topics  discussed.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  teach- 
ers took  part  in  these  discussions.  A  good 
rq>resentation  of  directors  and  citizens  at- 
tended each  meeting  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings.  An  address  on  "(Condi- 
tions Necessary  to  (jood  Work"  by  N.  M. 
Balliet,  Esq.,  at  Lehighton,  and  a  paper  on 
"Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools"  by  Mr.  Allen 
Bittner,  of  Packer  Township,  added  much  to 
the  practical  value  of  the  first  two  meetings. 

Centre. — Supt  Etters:  The  directors'  asso- 
ciation met  at  Bellefonte,  January  23.  Three 
sessions  were  held,  at  each  of  which  excellent 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  and  Dr.  (korge  Becht  Owing  to  unfa- 
vorable weather  conditions,  only  130  of  the  203 
directors  were  present 

Chester. — Supt  Moore:  During  the  month 
of  January  we  have  visited  80  schools  in  the 
boroughs,  which  we  usually  reserve  for  Janu- 
ary and  February  work,  A  new  two-room 
building  was  recently  opened  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  of  Spring  City.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
two-room  school  buildings  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  inspect  On  account  of  a  dead- 
lock in  the  Warwick  School  Board  the  hi^h 
school  of  that  township  has  been  closed  this 
year. 

Several  local  institutes  and  educational  meet- 
ings are  arranged  for.  An  excellent  institute 
was  held  at  Spring  City  February  i  and  2.  A 
largely  attended  meetiiuf  of  the  principals  was 
held  in  West  Chester  January  26.  Sewing  is 
bein^  taught  in  East  Cain  district  by  one  of 
our  interested  and  progressive  lady  directors. 
Sewing  and  manual  training  are  also  taudht 
in  West  Whiteland  district  This  district  ^so 
added  a  room  to  the  Ship  School 

Clearfield.— Supt  Tobias:  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  0>alport,  Mahaffey,  and  Win- 
bume,  with  good  attendance  of  teachers  and 
directors.  We  hold  nine  of  these  district  in- 
stitutes each  year.  Questions  pertaining  to  the 
every-day  work  of  the  teacher  are  discussed. 
They  are  a  great  help  to  the  teachers,  especially 
those  who  are  beginning  the  work. 

CuNTON.— Supt  McQoskey:  On  January 
24th  we  had  one  of  the  best  annual  sessions 
of  the  directors'  association  in  our  history. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Nathan  C 
Schaeffer  were  present  and  addressed  the  con- 
vention. 

Crawford. — Supt  (Goodwin:  The  mid-term 
examinations  for  all  the  grades  in  the  county 
were  held  December  19.  The  results  were 
gratifying.  Our  teachers  are  getting  things 
done.     Some  schools  were  closed  on  account 
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of  sickness;  but  on  the  whole,  the  half-year 
just  closed  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  my  ad- 
ministration. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Green:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Bamitz,  Bloserville,  Plain- 
field,  Oakville,  Boiling  Springs,  West  Fair- 
view  and  Middlesex.  They  were  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  The 
discussions  were  intelligent  and  profitable, 
awakening  much  interest. 

Forest. — Supt.  Morrison:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  Cooksburg  and  Marienville. 
Prof.  W.  R.  Egbert,  of  Clarion  Normal  School, 
gave  an  address  at  the  Marienville  meeting 
on  "Value  Received."  Four  hundred  dollars 
have  been  offered  by  public-spirited  citizens  of 
the  county  for  the  establishment  of  a  summer 
school  in  Tionesta  during  May  and  June.  A 
board  of  directors  will  soon  be  constituted 
and  the  courses  outlined  and  teachers  elected. 
This  will  mean  much  for  our  schools.  The 
term  will  be  eight  weeks  and  three  teachers 
will  be  employed. 

Fayette.— Supt.  Llewellyn :  I  desire  to  make 
fecial  mention  of  the  attendance,  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  at  our  annual  institute. 
There  were  6i8  teachers  present,  and  every- 
body went  home  happy  over  the  result  of  the 
meeting.  The  teachers  did  more  than  their 
part  in  making  this  educational  gathering  what 
it  was.  The  instructors  were  O.  T.  Corson, 
George  P.  Bible,  and  F.  B.  Pearson,  a  great 
trio  of  institute  workers.  The  evening  enter- 
tainments were  well  attended  and  appreciated. 

Frankun. — Supt.  Benchoff:  During  this 
month  I  visited  fifty-four  schools,  which  I 
found  well  attended  and  doing  good  work. 
Sixty-six  visits  were  made  by  directors  with 
me.  Successful  educational  meetings  were  held 
in  Dry  Run,  Greencastle,  New  Franklin, 
Pleasant  Hall,  Strausburg,  Roxbury,  Orrs- 
town,  and  Salem.  These  meetings  are  educa- 
tional treats  for  pupils,  teachers,  directors 
and  people,  and  will  do  good. 

Fulton.— Supt.  Barton:  All  the  teachers 
were  present  at  the  annual  institute.  Our  in- 
structors were  Drs.  J.  C  Willis,  Chas.  H. 
Albert,  C.  H.  Gardner,  and  Prof.  J.  K.  Stew- 
art We  have  had  more  resignations  of  teach- 
ers this  year  than  ever  before,  and  there  has 
been  much  difficulty  in  filling  the  vacancies. 
Local  institutes  have  been  held  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts. The  interest  manifested  in  these  meet- 
ings has  been  encouraging. 

Huntingdon.— Supt.  Dell:  During  the 
month  of  December  eight  local  institutes  were 
held,  all  well  attended  and  interesting.  Some 
of  our  schools  are  having  successful  literary 
meetings.  The  work  of  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rooms  is  going  well.  A  dingy 
room  is  now  the  exception.  Most  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  good  work.  During  Janu- 
ary I  visited  65  schools,  sixty  of  which  I 
found  in  good  condition.  Seven  local  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  this  month.  In  the  death 
of  Prof.  W.  A.  Parsons,  principal  of  the  Or- 
bisonia  schools,  January  29th,  the  county  has 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  for  he  was  one  of 
our  best  and  most  successful  teachers. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Taylor:  One  hundred 


and  seventy-one  directors  were  present  at  their 
annual  meeting,  and  all  districts  in  the  county 
(except  one)  were  represented.  The  lecturers 
were  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnis  of  Steelton  and 
Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert  of  Bioomsbui^e^,  both  of 
whom  gave  addresses  full  of  practical  value. 
Local  speakers  were  President  George  W. 
Beemer,  ex-President  Wm.  L.  Allen,  and  W. 
A.  Sanford,  secretary  of  Waverly  School 
Board.  In  reference  to  the  high  school  law, 
which  compels  districts  not  maintaining  a  high 
school  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their  students  who 
are  attending  high  schools  in  other  districts. 
President  Beemer  argued  that  the  power  to 
examine  and  admit  pupils  to  high  schools 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  but  that  the  exami- 
nation should  be  made  by  some  disinterested 
person.  Mr.  Sanford  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Selection  of  Teachers,"  which  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Allen. 

Lycoming.— Supt.  Milnor:  During  the 
month  seven  local  institutes  and  a  meetin^^ 
of  the  county  teachers'  exchange  were  held. 
These  meetings  were  largely  attended,  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  Only  two  teachers  were 
absent  in  the  districts  represented  by  the  in- 
stitutes. The  new  four-room  brick  building 
in  DuBoistown  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises  and  was  opened  for  the  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  which 
Supt  Losey  is  a  member,  the  new  James  V. 
Brown  Library  of  Williamsport  is  to  be 
opened  in  March  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  The  county  institute  was  the 
best  we  have  held  in  several  years.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  directors  were  present 
on  directors'  day,  and  only  five  teachers  were 
absent.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  Nathan  C 
Schaeffer,  O.  T.  Corson,  W.  W.  Stetson,  J. 
George  Becht,  Supt.  F.  W.  Robbins  and  Prof. 
O.  H.  Yetter. 

McKean. — Supt  Bayle:  An  interesting  and 
profitable  directors'  meeting  was  held  in 
Smethport,  January  16-17.  Questions  discussed 
were:  Thoroughness  in  the  Fundamentals, 
County  Course  of  Study,  and  School  Finance. 
Enthusiastic  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at 
Port  Allegheny  and  Kane.  Over  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  pres- 
ent The  preliminary  contests  of  the  High 
School  League  are  arousing  much  interest 

Mercer.— Supt  Foltz:  The  reception  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the 
school  board  and  their  wives,  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Grove  City  schools,  was  one  of  the 
enjoyable  events  of  the  month.  Supt.  Gibscm, 
of  Butler,  and  the  county  superintendent  made 
addresses.  Music  was  furnished  by  ^c  high 
school  orchestra,  an  excellent  organization  led 
by  Prof.  F.  A  Wheeler.  Meetings  such  as 
this,  uniting  the  different  school  interests,  are 
to  be  encouraged.  Local  institutes  were  held 
at  Greenfield,  Transfer,  Millbrook,  and  Stone- 
bo  ro,  as  well  as  in  Findley  and  Pine  town- 
ships. The  meeting  at  Greenfield  was  unusu- 
ally interesting,  teachers,  directors,  and  pa- 
trons all  taking  an  active  part  and  Uie  Lacka- 
wannock  township  high  school  orchestra  and 
glee  club  adding  much  to  the  entertainment 
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Out  high  schools  are  both  doing  good  work. 
The  directors'  annual  convention  was  held  at 
Mercer,  January  22  and  23. 

MiFFUN. — Supt.  Wills:  We  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful directors'  convention  January  11  and 
12.  Prof.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
morning.  Of  the  84  directors,  45  were  en- 
rolled. The  Illinois  course  of  study,  nxxlified 
to  suit  our  needs,  was  adopted  as  the  uniform 
course  of  tsudy  for  our  county  by  the  con- 
vention. 

MoNKOE. — Supt  Koehler:  Our  directors' 
convention,  held  at  Stroudsburg  January  16, 
was  in  some  respects  our  most  successful  meet- 
ing. Seventy-six  out  of  a  possible  120  di- 
rectors attended,  many  of  whom  participated 
in  the  discussions.  Our  local  institutes,  held 
at  Brodheadsville  and  East  Stroudsburg,  were 
well  attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  pa- 
trons. At  Brodheadsville  fully  200  people  be- 
sides teachers  and  directors  were  present  The 
local  institute  at  Pocono  Lake  was  not  well 
attended  on  account  of  a  driving  snow 
storm. 

Northampton. — Supt  Grim:  Our  local  in- 
stitutes have  been  well  attended.  The  teachers 
merit  praise  for  the  active  interest  manifested. 
Pen  Argyl's  new  school  building  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  county;  and  the  new  four-room 
building  in  Palmer  township  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  The  educational  sessions  of  our  farm- 
ers' institutes  were  well  attended ;  some  timely 
subjects  were  discussed.  I  find  this  one  of 
our  best  methods  of  reaching  our  rural  school 
patrons.  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
School  Directors'  Association  was  held  at 
Nazareth,  February  2.  The  total  enrollment 
was  165.  Mr.  Edward  Welden  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  directors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Jouenal  and  strongly  urged  that  all 
boards  subscribe  for  this  very  valuable  publi- 
cation. Prof.  M.  A.  Richards,  principal  of 
South  Bethlehem  high  school,  then  addressed 
the  convention  on  "  The  Pensioning  of  Teach- 
ers." At  the  afternoon  session  the  president, 
Mr.  Frank  Huth,  delivered  an  able  address  on 
'*  Essentials  of  the  School  Curriculum."  He 
was  followed  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  on 
"The  Children  in  the  Public  School."  Prof. 
Robert  McNeal,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, spoke  on  "The  Duties  of  Directors." 
After  his  address  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resohed,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  write  to  the  Representatives  and  Senator 
from  Northampton  county  at  Harrisburg,  re- 
questing them  to  look  closely  into  the  matter  of 
a  proposed  state  appropriation  for  public 
schools,  and  if  in  their  opinion,  they  find  stich 
a  measure  desirable  that  they  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  secure  such  increased  appro- 
priation. 

The  sessions  were  interspersed  with  music 
by  Ellis  Schneebeli's  orchestra  and  by  vocal 
solos  by  Mrs.  Brockman  and  Miss  Kunkel. 
The  auditing  committee  reported  $111.46  in 
the  treasury.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are  Frank  Huth  president,  L.  J.  Broughal  and 
C.  A  Daniel  vice-presidents,  Levi  Lynn  treas- 


uses,  and  George  O.  Billheimer  secretary.  The 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  South  Beth- 
lehem, at  the  invitation  of  Hon.  P.  F.  Enright, 
in  1908. 

Perry. — ^Supt.  Willard:  Of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  teachers,  all  but  five  were  present  at  our 
annual  institute,  and  some  of  these  were  absent 
on  account  of  sickness.  With  day  instructors 
such  as  Drs.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  W.  W.  Stet- 
son, Wm.  W.  Parsons,  J.  R.  Flickinger,  G.  M.  D. 
Eckels,  and  night  lecturers  such  as  Senator 
J.  P.  Dolliver,  Congressman  Philip  P.  Camp- 
bell, and  Dr.  W.  W.  Parsons,  along  with  the 
entertainment  of  the  American  Jubilee  Singers, 
it  would  have  been  strange  had  the  institute 
not  been  a  success.  In  January  local  institutes 
were  held  at  Liverpool,  Newport,  Ickesburg 
and  Blaine.  At  each  there  was  a  more  general 
attendance  and  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  than  last  year,  and  the  papers  pre- 
sented showed  unusual  care  and  study  in  their 
preparation.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the 
meetings  by  directors  and  citizens,  and  at  sev- 
eral places  the  halls  were  too  small  to  accom- 
modate all  who  desired  to  attend.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  Newport  institute  were  Dr. 
John  S.  Stahr,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, and  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  of  Shippens- 
'  Uirg,  since  deceased. 

Pike.  —  Supt.  Westbrook:  Twenty-four 
schools  were  visited  during  the  month,  all  of 
which  were  doing  very  fair  work.  In  some 
districts  the  attendance  is  poor,  falling  as  low 
at  60  per  cent,  while  in  others  it  reaches  a 
general  average  of  96  per  cent.  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Matamoras,  January  19. 
Some  good  papers  were  read  and  the  discus- 
sions were  interesting. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kilboum:  Interesting  local 
institutes  were  held  during  this  month  at  Cos- 
tello  and  Shinglehouse.  At  the  former  place 
Prof.  F.  H.  Gaige,  of  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School,  was  present  and  made  an  excellent 
address.  The  school  board  of  Galeton  borough 
have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  another 
room  and  another  teacher  for  sixth-grade  pu- 
pils as  after  the  midwinter  promotions  there 
will  be  about  one  hundred  pupils  in  that  grade. 
A  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  third  story 
of  the  high  school  building  and  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  Miss  Mattie  Cole  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  This  makes  seventeen  teach-: 
ers  for  Galeton  and  there  are  now  over  eight 
hundred  pupils  enrolled. 

Snyder. — Supt  Walbom:  The  directors' 
convention  was  held  at  Selins  Grove,  January 
15  and  16.  A  number  of  practical  subjects 
was  discussed.  We  were  ably  assisted  by  Supt 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Dr.  Jonathan  Dimm,  and 
Prof.  Fisher.  The  meeting  was  interesting  and 
profitable.  Joint  institutes  were  held  at  Rich- 
field, Beaver  Springs,  Fremont,  Freeburg,  and 
Selins  Grove. 

Susquehanna. — Supt  Steams:  A  well-at- 
tended teachers'  meeting  was  held  at  Hallstead. 
The  Susquehanna  County  Historical  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Montrose.  Prizes 
are  offered  by  this  society  for  essays  upon 
some  local  historical  subject  written  by  pupils 
of  our  schools.  The  winter  session  of  the 
County   Teachers'    Association    was    held    at 
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Great  Bend  Prof.  C.  T.  Thorpe  had  charge 
of  the  programme,  with  the  result  that  this 
was  one  of  the  best  meetings  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

Tioga. — Supt  Longstreet:  During  January 
I  visited  56  schools  and  attended  local  insti- 
tutes at  Mainesburg,  Westfield,  Knoxville, 
Charleston,  and  Covington.  With  one  ex- 
ception the  attendance  was  large  and  the  in- 
terest excellent.  Our  teachers  are  showing 
good  profesional  spirit,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  doing  good  work  in  their  schools. 

Union.— Supt  Stapleton:  This  month  has 
shown  marked  progress  in  every  township. 
The  school  machinery  is  working  smoothly. 
Each  district  has  its  local  organization,  with 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings,  in  which 
some  of  the  best  school  work  is  done.  The 
fifty-first  session  of  our  county  institute  was 
held  with  the  usual  enthusiasm  and  success, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  weather.  Among  the 
instructors  were  Drs.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  G.  G. 
GroflF,  and  H.  F.  Colestock.  Profs.  M.  W. 
Witmer  and  W.  G.  Owens,  Hon.  F.  B.  Willis, 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Brubaker,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D. 
N.  Miller.  Excellent  addresses  were  delivered 
by  some  of  our  leading  teachers.  An  innova- 
tion was  a  fine  reception  given  to  the  teachers 
of  the  county  by  the  teachers  of  Lewisburg 
in  the  high  school  room.  Two  thirds  of  the 
directors  attended  the  directors'  convention, 
January  3.  The  programme  was  fully  carried 
out  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and  repre- 
sentative in  educational  lines.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were  the  Duties  and  Powers  of  Direc- 
tors, by  Hon.  A.  W.  Johnson  and  Hon.  Alfred 
Harp;  What  Constitutes  Good  School  Invest- 
ments, by  J.  T.  Ruhl  and  A.  D.  Miller;  The 
Consolidation  of  Small  Schools  and  Trans- 
portation of  Pupils,  by  E.  E.  Smith  and  W.  E. 
Eberhart;  How  Can  the  Director  Help  the 
Teacher?  by  Emanuel  Hoffman  and  J.  D. 
Winters.  Supt  L.  E.  McGinnes  also  spoke 
at  both  sessions.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Clouser,  J. 
N.  Glover,  J.  T.  Ruhl,  J.  T.  Pawling,  and  J. 
S.  Fessenden  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
state  convention. 

Venango. — Supt  Armstrong:  Our  direc- 
tors' convention  met  in  Franklin  on  December 
6th.  There  were  85  directors  enrolled,  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  and  the  weather  preventing 
many  from  the  country  districts  from  attend- 
ing. The  work  of  the  convention  is  to  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a  copy  mailed 
to  every  director  and  every  teacher  in  the 
county.  This  organization  is  exerting  a  real 
influence  for  good  upon  public  education  in 
Venango  county.  The  discussions  were  led 
by  men  representing  our  best  school  directors. 
Supt  Foltz,  of  Mercer  county,  was  present  and 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  address. 
The  annual  county  teachers'  institute  was  held 
during  the  week  of  December  17-21.  The  spe- 
cial conferences,  arranged  so  that  the  teachers 
may  talk  informally  with  the  instructors  and 
other  teachers  over  any  particular  question  in 
regard  to  their  own  individual  work,  have 
proved  very  beneficial.  The  day  instructors  were 
Dr.  R.  L.  Kelly,  Richmond,  Indiana;  Dr. 
Francis  M.  Tngler.  Muncie,  Indiana ;  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Hays,  Grove  City;  Principal  John  F.  Big- 


ler,  Edinboro;  and  Supt  C  E.  Lord,  Franldia 
The  evening  entertainments  were  by  Dr.  A.  A, 
Willits,  Montaville  Flowers,  Dr.  John  Merritt 
Driver,  and  £.  Maro  and  Company. 

Wabren. — Supt  Gunning:  The  schools  are 
doing  good  work.  Columbus  township  requires 
monthly  teachers'  meetings,  which  are  at- 
tended by  the  directors.  Two  additional  town- 
sh^  high  schools  have  been  established,  bring- 
ing the  number  of  this  type  of  school  up  to 
eleven;  Spring  Creek  and  Farmington  are  the 
new  ones.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Grandin,  of  Tidionte,  ^e  hig^  school  of  that 
enterprising  borough  has  received  $joo  worth 
of  additional  apparatus  for  the  science  depart- 
ment 

Washington.— Supt  Hall:  The  fall  term  of 
the  school  year  has  closed  hopefully.  The 
county  institute  was  distinguished  by  good  at- 
tendance and  an  interest  which  was  all  tJiat 
could  be  asked.  With  instructors  like  Dr. 
Moffat,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Dr.  Sparks,  of  Chicago  University,  Dr.  Rig^on, 
of  Danville,  Ind.,  Dr.  Pattengill,  of  Michigan, 
and  Dr.  Schmucker,  of  West  Chester,  why 
should  we  not  have  a  fine  time?  Prof.  Cornell 
directed  the  "band."  The  night  attractions 
were  Chicago  Lady  Entertainers,  Dr.  Frank 
Dixon,  Capt  Jack  Crawford,  Hon.  J.  Frank 
Hanly,  and  The  Dunbar  Company  with  male 
quartet  and  bell  ringers.  The  directors'  con- 
vention was,  without  doubt,  the  star  session. 
The  two  days  seemed  all  too  short  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  Many  were  present  and  took 
quite  an  active  part.  Tuesday  afternoon  the 
directors  occupied  seats  in  the  convention  and 
took  part  in  the  afternoon  exercises.  TaDcs 
were  given  by  Drs.  Rigdon,  ^arks  and 
Schmucker.  To  live  through  such  a  week  of 
educational  enthusiasm  and  not  profit  therein 
seems  like  an  impossibility.  The  tcKhers  that 
took  an  active  part  in  the  institute  never  did 
their  work  better. 

AjtCHBALo.— Supt  Kelly:  The  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  is  very  hard  to  enforce  in  this 
borough,  but  by  carefully  leading  the  good 
citizens  to  see  the  benefits  of  such  a  law  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  use  force  in  the  matter 
of  attendance.  The  foreign  element,  in  tiie 
Ridge  district,  was  at  first  hard  to  get  at,  bat 
now  everything  is  in  good  working  order,  and 
our  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  prevailing 
conditions. 

Bangos. — Supt  Gruver:  Several  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  were  reported  at  the  beginning^ 
of  the  month.  The  schools  were  immediately 
closed  and  all  the  rooms  thoroughly  fumi- 
gated, and  by  the  enforcement  of  strict  quaran- 
tine rules  the  disease  was  kept  from  spreading: 
to  any  great  extent,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
open  the  schools  again  with  the  loss  of  only 
a  few  days.  As  before  stated,  our  board  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  education,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
high  school,  they  purchased  a  beautiful  piano 
which  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. Many  patrons  of  the  schools  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  board  were  present  and 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  handsome 
and  valuable  gift 

Beaver  Falls.— Supt  Maguire :  By  a  unani- 
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moas  vote  the  school  board  decided  to  erect 
a  new  high  school  building.  The  necessary 
I  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the  people  will  vote 
!  on  a  $65,000  bond  issue  at  the  spring  election. 
Everything  seems  favorable  to  the  early  be- 
ginning of  this  much-needed  improvement 

CoATSSViLLi. — Supt  Gordon:  December  12th 
we  opened  our  new  colored  school  in  the  new 
school  building  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Avenue 
and  Merchant  street  This  school  covers  the 
first  five  years  of  our  course,  and  during  the 
month  enrolled  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pupils.  It  is  popular  with  our  colored  people 
and  is  receiving  their  hearty  support  Under 
our  corps  of  competent  colored  teachers,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  very  successful. 

DANviLL&---Supt  Gordy:  The  county  insti- 
tute was  held  in  our  hig^  school  building.  In 
point  of  interest  and  grade  of  instruction,  I  be- 
fieve  the  institute  was  above  the  average  of 
former  years  and  a  source  of  benefit  to  the 
teachers.  In  line  with  Dr.  Dixon's  recom- 
mendation, that  all  drinking  water  coming  from 
the  North  Brandi  (Susquehanna  river)  should 
be  boiled  in  order  to  avoid  typhoid  fever,  our 
board  provided  boiled  water  for  all  children  in 
the  schools.  As  a  further  precaution  against 
infectious  diseases,  regulation  drinking  buckets 
were  installed  in  all  the  buildings. 

GBKBNSBUsa — Supt  March:  Our  teachers 
joined  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  their 
amnud  institute.  They  report  an  unusually 
profitable  time.  Among  the  instructors  were 
Pennsylvania's  triumvirate.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  Dr. 
Brumbaugh,  and  Dr.  Houck.  These  would 
guarantee  the  success  of  any  institute.  Our 
school  board  has  decided  to  erect  a  new  eight- 
room  building  in  the  eighth  ward  and  are  now 
advertising^  for  bids.  The  building  will  be 
complete  m  every  way. 

HARsiSBUsa — Supt  Downes:  A  night  school 
for  the  colored  population  in  the  eastern  section 
of  die  city  has  been  established  by  the  board. 

Jbannbtr.— Supt  Shank:  Our  teachers  at- 
tended the  institute  of  Westmoreland  county, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  most  sensible 
and  helpful  meeting  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
attended.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  Dr. 
Schaeffer  and  Dr.  Houck  and  Dr.  Brumbaugh. 
They  did  not  overload  us  with  pedagogy,  but 
gave  conmioo-sense,  practical  talk»--a  thing 
many  institute  instructors  cannot  do.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  teachers  were  attentive  and 
attended  well  and  went  away  taking  something 
with  them.  Our  work  is  progressing  favor- 
ably. Teachers  seem  in  good  spirits.  We  hope 
to  increase  salaries  in  June.  This  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  retain  our  best  teachers  or 
get  good  ones  in  place  of  the  poor  ones  that 
we  fiivc. 

Lansfobol — Supt  Kuntz:  During  the  month 
we  held  a  local  mstitute,  attended  by  teachers 
and  patrons  of  the  neighboring  towns.  A  good 
programme  was  rendered,  and  lively  interest 
shown  in  the  general  discussions.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  were  Number  Work,  in  Primary 
Grades,  Arithmetic  in  Advanced  Grades, 
Method  in  Teaching,  Granunar  Methods  and 
Results,  Moral  Traming,  and  The  Recitation. 
Those  taking  part  are  teachers  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  Summit  Hill,  Nesquehoning,  and  Lans- 


ford.  This  institute  was  one  of  three  con- 
ducted by  G)unty  Superintendent  J.  J.  Bevan. 

MsADfviLLX. — Supt  Smith:  Our  board  has 
abolished  the  one-session-a-day  plan  which  has 
been  in  vogue  for  six  and  a  half  years.  Two 
reasons  especially  urged  in  favor  of  the  change 
were,  that  the  continuous  strain  from  8  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  m.  is  excessive  and  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  pupils.  (2)  The  temptations  to 
spend  the  afternoons  and  evenings  in  ways 
prejudicial  to  study  and  progress  in  school 
are  too  great  for  many  pupils  to  resist 

MiNERSViLLB.— Supt  Spayd :  A  very  success- 
ful meeting  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Educa- 
tional Association  was  held  in  our  high  school 
room,  January  12.  The  chief  topic  discussed 
was  "How  to  Teach  Non-English-Speaking 
Pupils."  This  class  of  pupils  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  some  of  the' largest  school  distncts 
of  Schuylkill  county. 

MoNESSEN.— Supt  Himelick:  At  the  request 
of  a  number  of  citizens  the  board  voted  to 
open  an  evening  school  On  January  14  the 
school  was  fully  organized  with  an  enrollment 
of  44.  The  movement  seems  to  be  a  very 
popular  one.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  enrollment 

Taylok. — Supt  Lloyd:  Our  schools  are  do- 
ing good  work.  At  our  last  teachers'  meeting 
the  subject  was  "The  Recitation."  It  was 
well  treated  in  papers  and  in  the  discussions 
which  followed.  The  attendance  at  the  night 
schools  has  fallen  off,  so  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  close  four  rooms. 


NORMAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  annual  examinations  at  the  State 
Normal  Schools  will  be  held  this  year  on 
the  following  dates: 

West  Chester Tuesday,  June  4, 9  a.  m. 

Mansfield Wednesday,  June  12, 9  a.  m. 

California   Wednesday,  June  12, 9  a.  m. 

Indiana Wednesday,  June  12, 9  a.  m. 

Slippery  Rock Wednesday,  June  12, 9  a.  m. 

Lock  Haven Monday,  June  17, 9  a.  m. 

Edinboro  Monday,  June  17, 9  a.  m. 

Clarion Monday,  June  17, 9  a.  m. 

East  Stroudsburg. .  .Monday,  June  17, 9  a.  m. 

Millersville  Wednesday,  June  19, 9  a.  hl 

Kutztown,  Wednesday,  June  I9i  9  a.  m. 

Shippensburg  Wednesday,  June  19, 9  a.  m. 

Bloomsburg   Wednesday,  June  19, 9  a.  m. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES, 
luued  During  1906. 

i 

Name. 

p.  0.  Addz«M. 

County. 

Date, 

X906. 

»4»4 
14x6 

X418 
1419 
1430 

ill 

Honeybrook.  . 
E  Downiogtown 
W.  Grove      .  . 
Honeybrook  .  . 
Coatesville.   .  . 
E.   Dowingtown 
P«rke«burg.  .  . 

Cbetter  .  . 

*t 
1* 

April  9 
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i4ai 
1499 

H*3 
1404 
14*5 
1496 
1437 
1428 
1439 
«430 
«43« 
M3a 
M33 
1434 

1436 
X43; 
«43' 
«439 
1440 

>44» 
144a 
1443 
>444 
M45 
1446 

1448 
>449 
1450 
«45« 
HS» 
1453 
>454 

1456 

145« 
M59 
1460 
1 461 
1463 
M63 
1464 
1465 
X466 
1467 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
X472 
X473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 
1478 
«479 
1480 
X48Z 
148a 
«4«3 
1484 
X485 
i486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1493 
X493 
«494 
>495 
1496 

«497 
1498 

«499 
1500 

X501 
150s 

«S03 
X504 

X506 
*SP7 
1508 
1509 
1510 
151X 
«5>« 
«5»3 


Name. 


Leona  Mae  Miller. 
Sara  £.  Morris.  . 
Ada  L.  NichoU.  . 
Emilie  P.  Stamp  . 
Helen  E.  Taylor  . 
A.  May  Benedict . 
Nellie  Benjamin . 
Lucille  Cottgine.  . 
Florence  E.  Colvin 
Mary  A.  Coleman 
LUaTrabel.  .  . 
Hanna  Harris.  .  . 
Mary  Hitchcock  . 
Elisabeth  Kelly.  . 
Kate  Kelly. 
Pearl  B.  Udstooe. 
Margaret  McGrsth 
Margaret  Murphy. 
Mary  Maghrau.  . 
Clara  Niemeyer.  . 
Helen  Pickett.  .  . 
Rose  Roberu.  .  . 
Henrietta  Sutto. . 
Mary  A.  Tiemey. 
Myrtle  Watrous.  . 
Mabel  Watrous.  . 
Lidia  B.  Gheen  .  . 
AgnesM.Cressman 
Charles  N.SeU. 
Robt.S.ScoiMback 
Bessie  M.  Leonard 
Jennie  M.  Rboads 
Kath.  Diffendcrfer 
S.  M.  Short.  .  .  . 
Charles  C.  Book. . 
Elmer  C.  Pile  .  . 
A.  H.  Benner  .  . 
William  H.  Kem. 

^•810  D.  Triol .  . 
argaret  Hallman 
J.  Henry  Zem . 
Sara  Hall.  . 


Irma  D.  Spencer . 
Ida  Chandler.  .  . 
Otto  Donley 
W  E.  Carpienter . 
Melissa  Patterson. 
Ray  Minor.  .  .  . 
Delia  Williams .  . 
Helen  M.Day.   . 
Flor.  Montgomery 
Jessamine  Bear .  . 
Grace  Gates     . 
Mabel  Pitts.     . 
Helena  Robbins  . 
Anna  Abbott .  .   . 
Nellie  'Abbott. 
Mrg't.   B.    Albert. 
H.V  Andrews. . 
Clara  M.  Beattie  . 
Pearl  C.  Bennett . 
Bertie  R.  Ritner  . 
Margaret  H.Boggs 
Effie  B.  Dunlap  . 
Anna  M.  Gibon  . 
J.  M.  Grove     .   . 
Pearl  X.  Hamilton 
W.  E.  Harte 
Mary  J.  Harrold  . 
N.    Hollingsworth 
M.  Judith  Ivory  . 
Eliz.  F.  KeUter  . 
Flor.    McWUliams 
N.  Ullian  Riggs . 
Sara  Reese       .   . 
Bessie  S-  Rom  .  . 
Gertrude   Spindler 
Maud  L.  Snyder . 
Aubrey  B.  Gondie. 
Edwin  A.  List  .  . 
Anna  S.  Ludwig . 
Lillie  F.  Perrett  . 
Lena  H.  Rohrer  . 
Annie  F.  Shiffer  . 
Mabel  J.  Cox..  . 
J.  E.  Knox.  .   .  . 
Anna  Bell 
Fannie  Graffins    . 
Albert  L.  Beck  .  . 
J  G.  Lane  ... 
Frances  McGinnis 
N.  Foutc  . 
sncy    Heberling 


P.  O.  Address. 


Paxkesburg . 
Modena  .  . 
Chatham .  . 
Morton  ville 
Line.  University 
Scranton.  . 


Scranton  . .  . 
t« 

Mendenha  1  . 
Allentown  .  . 
SchnecksvUle. 
Emaus.  .  .  . 
Port  Royal.  . 
Knousetown  . 
Mifflintown  . 
Waterloo.  .  . 
Port  Royal.  . 
Elliotuburg.  . 
McAllister.  . 
Red  HiU.  .  . 
Jenkintown.  . 
Conshohocken 
Pennsburg.  . 
Norristown .  . 

Three  Tuns  .* 
Bald  Hill.  .  . 
Holbrook 
Waynesburg . 


Erie 

Corry  .... 
Wateriord  .   . 

Erie 

West  Newton 

Latrobe      .  . 
W.  Newton.  . 
New  Alexandria 
Latrobe  . 
Ligonier .  .   . 

Lash 

Ligonier  .  .  . 
Dmy  .... 
Crisp  .... 
Irwin  ... 

Harold'.  .'  .'  '. 
GreensbuiT.  . 
Vandergritt  . 
Irwin  .... 
Manor  .  .  . 
Ligonier.  .  , 
Swissdale  . 
Ligonier  .  . 
Grcensburg    . 

Bainbridge  .  ! 
Stevens       .   . 
Strasburg  .    . 
Elixabethtown 
Kinzers  .  .   . 
Manheim . 
Huntingdon  . 
Blair's  Mills. 
Petersburg.  . 
Huntingdon  . 
WarrioPi  Mark 
Meadow  Gap . 
Orbisonia 
James  Creek  . 
Penn'a.  Furnace 


Chester 


Lackaw'i 


County. 


Chester  . 
Lehigh.. 


Juniata 
•i 


Montgom'ry 


Date, 
Z906. 


April    9 

']       9 

:  I 


Greene.  .  .  May 


Erie. 


Westmorl'd 


I    " 


Allegheny  . 
Westmor^rd 

Lancaster  . 
« 

u 

Huntingdon 

«« 
Centre  .  .  . 


«5«4 
»5«5 

X516 
XS17 
X518 
X519 
•  Sao 
1531 

XS»9 
X523 

ISS4 


Name. 


Alma  Stein  .  .  . 
W.  H.  Minnich. 
A.  H.  Rohrbach 
Anna  F.  Woife . 
Isaac  P.  Rhoads 
WiUiam  J.  Steiner 
EUia.  A.  Lewis. 
D.  B.  Uttle. 
C.  A.  Tomlinson 
W.  C.  Lachemayer 
.  .  Clyde  W.Crano 

iS'SM.  Mae  Waltz. 

Z536  Frank  H.  Painter 


1597 
1538 
i5a9 
»530 
«53« 

»533 


Benha  E.  Sawyer 

Elsie  M.  Reeder . 

Bertha  M.  Pantot 

Mable  C.  Griggs . 

Edna  Heberling  . 

Kathryn  Duffy  . . 

Sarah  Payne     .   . 
1534' Mary  R.  Mullen. 
1535, Susie  A.  Dyer  .  . 
X5  .6  Mniyola  Youog.  . 
xs^j  VJDnic  M,  V^sung. 
X5>'Meda  R.  Nichols 
I5J9  Nellie  T.  AldcB.  . 
X54^  Nellie  MulLia  .  .   . 
X54I  Maude  Milly.  .  . 
Z544  Atinfc  U' Mai  Icy.  . 
154J  Sal  lie  McGray  .   . 
X54^  R.W   Kuckenbery 
X54S  Hump.  C    Deibert. 
iS**^  Corte*  B,  VVentling 
X547  Roy  S.  Cla>comb. 
X5+B  J.  M-  Zitnmcnxian. 
tS*'^  Sam  KepJciele  . 
^55'^  Eliz.  Hol»iijger . 
X5i>  Ethyl  Sfiydec  .  . 
X53?  Mar^rct  Eutrekin 
1553  NcH  M    FiJler  .  . 
<554  l^ylvcsier  Broaius 
«55S  K«dk  Builcr.      . 
xssCi  May  Claypoole.  . 
X5sr  Olive  Ccilwell .  .   . 
XS5S  Anna  M.  Ctook.  . 
X551;  Emmvk    R    Slitt.  . 
156.1  fennie  Henry.  .   , 
ly  I  Hhzry  F.    I^juv.    . 
15?  ■  J  A  n  n  i  c  M  L  V.^Ausland 
X5i-ii  (mmiitk*-  t'..  Seiti, 
X5^  Minbie  Thompson 
X5t5  E.  Zoe  Van  Dyke. 
X5-i*s    1    White. 
15^7  r.uell*  Wolre.  . 
X5fc«  A    M.  Woodward 
15N  Ofive  Thomas  .    . 
X57*j  Elbe-  P,  Stijy  .   . 
1571  Eliiaheih  Sfi«nnon 
157^ 'Clarence  L /Robins 
157 J  I  t»lic  11  Fhaiips  . 
1574  M    Mack  Namara 
«575  J  is]  in  liukey  . 
157*  F,  viractf  {rorham 
1577  Anna  A    Fi:llbush 
XS7S  Pierce  K,   S^wope  . 
«5?^>  Clarence  M'-ase.  . 
15^  M  E.n7abe[]aSpayd 
15S1  Atvin  O    Kvihler 

1 5^3  MfK^'tc   R  Snyder 
15^  Hdcti  li.  KDwUnd 
iSl^S  F    S  Gingrich  ,    . 
15E6  (Hcmr  N    K^iltriter 
iSBjC.  H    Richeabach 
xsfiH  V,   S   Gray  bill   .   . 
xs^'i  l.x'iila,  M    FijOier. 
X5v-',u«:fuiul«  £.  Good 
i59'|Cora  Jarett    .   . 
1593  S.  Bertha  Shaffer 
X593ljohn  W.  Bremse 
"594 1 J   C.  Gosbom 
«595 

'  H  C  Shatzer 
Frank  L.  Sbetron 
Helen  B.  Lambert 
Alice  V.  Speck 
Wilmer  C.  Faust 
S.  Leroy  Faust 
I  Mary  E.  Boylsn  . 
1603  Mary  Dunleavy  . 
X604' Sarah  C.  Faust .  . 
16051  William  Hoy.  .  . 
x6o6,A.  A.  Klinger  .  . 


1596 
»597 

X598 

»599 
x6oo 

1601 
1603 


P.  O.  Address. 


Zion 

Hublersbuxv . 

Oley 

Birdsboro  .  . 
Oley  .  .  . 
Weatherly.  . 
Nfaqnehoning 
Picture  Rocks 
Proctor.  .  .  . 
Nisbet  .  . 
WUliamspoit  . 
Linden .... 
Mimcy.  .  . 
Libcny,TiogaCo 
MontonnvilTe 
White  Pine.  . 
Montgomery . 
Muncy  .... 
Bradford.  .   . 


Eldred.  .  .  . 
Hutchins  .  . 
Custer  (City). 
Bradford.  .  . 
Kane  .  .  .  . 


County. 


Dau, 
X9o6. 


Center.    . 
Berks  .  . 

Carbon    .  . 
Lycoming  . 


May  X4 


McKean 


Turtk  Point . 
Biadford..  . 
Lewistown  .  . 
W.  Leesport. 
Everett  .  .  . 
Bedford  .  .  . 
Cumberiand  Val 
Bedford  .  .  . 
Yellow  Creek 
New  Enterprise 
•<  «« 

Everett  . 
Saxton  .  . 
Rainsburg 
TimblinJcff.Co. 
Dayton  .  .  . 
Cochran  Mills 
Craigsville.  . 
Kelly  Station 
Leechburg  . 
Worthingtoo  . 
•< 

Rural  Valley*. 

Dayton  .  .  . 
Freeport .  .  . 
Mosgrove  .  . 
Kelly  Station 
Col.  X  Roads 
Ulster  .... 
(  ol.  X  Roads 
Troy.  .  .  . 
Rummerfield. 
Rome  .... 
Waverly.  N  Y 
Cadis.  .... 
Le  Raysville . 
Towanda.  .  . 
Fredericksburg 
Lawn  .  .  . 
Lebanon.  . 
Saylorsburg 
KresgevUle. 
Kittaaning. 
Rowland.  . 
Evendale.  . 
Mt.Pl«as'ntMflls 
«(         «<       « 

Richfield.  .  . 
Selinsgrove  . 
Kratsenrille  . 
Selinsgrove    . 

Mowcrsville  . 

Spring  Run  . 

Sylvan.  .  .  . 

Edenville   .  . 

Waynesboro  . 
Greencastle  . 
MowersvUle  . 

Locust  Gap  . 
Mt.  Carmd   . 
Milton    .  .  . 
Shamokin 
Locust  Gap   . 


Mifflin. 
Berks.  . 
Bedford 


Armstrong  . 


Bradford.  . 


Lebanon  . 
Monroe.  . 


Pike.  . 
Snyder. 


FhmkHn. 


Northnmb'd 
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Z609 

lOZO 

]6xx 
i6xa 
1613 
1614 
16x5 
x6t6 
X5i; 
i6x] 
16(0 
x6ao 

X63I 

1633 
1624 
1635 

1636 
1631 

SP33 


X639 
1640 

1643 


p.  J.  McHale . 
Maxnrec  M. Quirk 
M.  ReimciiMiyder 
Kmtharine  Soutti . 
Ray  E.  TreMler  . 
John  E.  Witmer  . 
Elixa.  J.  Andersoo 
Maud  H.  Bowen 
Anna  Diehl 
Vlabd  Kennedy  . 
Kath.  M.  Mcv.abc 
Ernest  P.  Dretch 
IXMraKerr 

ipaon 
Clara  WUlian 
M.  W>  reifttson 
MaisaretA  Daviet 
Blanche  E.  Moyer 
Helen  Kiley.  .  . 
Mary  A  Harrift  . 
Jennie  Stapleton . 
Emma  £.  Gehm 
Jexn   E. 

MaryC.  Gallagher 
UMioaHaldeiDaa 
John  D.  Filar . 

A.  B.  Whalen. . 
JoaephLewla.  . 
SaxmM.Suliiyan 
Chaa.M.  Kiaainger 
Irvin  H.  Schrope 
M   A.   Riebaanu 
May  M.  Allison 
Minnie  F.  Snider 
Neal  Dever.  .   . 

B.  M.  Donmo^er 
Anna  Lw  Dooahne 
Maisaret  Crowe , 
Rebrida  Brobst.  , 
Martin  Foyie.  .  . 
Jamea  Campion  . 
RicfaardF.PnrceU 
Emily  A.  Simpson 
ElizaWh  Alkiaon 

fc  M.  Brabaker 
M.  Maud    Craig 
Elsie   Cummins. 
EUnda  R.  Cole. 
Catherine  HoUand 


z 

X654 

x6s5 

1656  C    N.  Johnston. , 


rf57 


1658  Sarah  H.  Ross 


1661 
x66a 
X663 
i«4 


1667 

1670 
1671 
1673 
x6n 

1070 

t68x 
i6Ba 
1683 
i«84 


Lillie  R.  Price  . 


Myra  i.  Stawart . 
Lydia  D.  Stewart 
R.  Alice  Loagsdorf 
Anna  R.  Lafever . 
CaxTie  E.  Miller 
Mont  Call  .  .  . 
Mae  Lanffer 
A  E.  Brenneman 
Floia  M.  h 
Mary  E-  Mi 
Anna  Dultch 

et  Shale.  . 
Ida  %■  Smith.  .  . 
Nolle  Hedges.  . 
Ethel  Bncklogham 
f .  W.  Means  .  .  . 
Sarah  A.  McCarty 
Benlah  Francis. 
Marcella  Hearty  . 
W.  E.  Hutson  .  . 
Fred  E.  Yonnkin . 
Har.  Shanaberger 
JennieC  Sturgis. 
1.  M.  McKaight . 
Olive  B.  Bayles  . 
pftinl  Cunningham 
Katharine  Frances 
Ellen  E.  Heck  .  . 
Wi  da  B  Fuller.  . 
Christine  Daniels. 
Minerva  Keffer . 
Fnnk  B  Whoolcry 
RoseFriel.  .  .  . 
i'karies  S.  Rowan 
WinnieC  Harrigan 
Bertha  Hansel 
S.B  H 
WUfrad 
Evelyn  Kincel 
AdaCdwaxds 
Martha  Rowan 


P.  O.  Address.       County. 


Locust  Gap  . 

MOton    .  . 
«« 

Hickory  Comer 
PUlow  .  .  . 
Chester  (Oty)  . 


Sharon    . 
Jackson  Center 
Sharon  .  .  . 
Eldertoa  . 
McKeesporc 


Tamaqui 

Llewellyn 
Mahanoy  City 
««  <« 


Vaney  View . 

M  «« 

SchuylkiUHa^ 
Port  Carbon  . 

McAdoo.  .  '. 
Tremont.  .  . 
Minenville.  . 
Branchdale .  . 
Hazleton. 
HeckscherriHe 


Pott  Carbon  . 
WUkiasburg . 

Braddock 

Wilkinsburg 

Hays. 

S.  S  Pituburg 

Braddock.      . 

Wilkinsbujv  . 

Parnassus 
Wilkinsburg . 
Flora  Dale  .  . 
Littlestown.  . 
Gettysburg.  . 
ShippenvUle  . 
Haynie  .  .  . 
shippenviJIe  . 
Foxburg  .  .  . 
Wllliamsport . 


ConaelUvOle 
Percy 

Pairraaace  . 
Connellsville 
Dawson  .  . 
Untontown . 
CbonePsvUle 
Fairchance. 
Smith6eld  . 
Uniontown  . 
Fairchance. 
ConnellsviUe 


Up.  Middletown 

ConnellsTille 

PenyophoUs 

Smithfield.. 

Dunbar  .   • 

VanderbUt. 

Connellsville 

Farmington 

Conndlsville 


Northmb'ld. 


Danphin 
Delaware 


Mercer 


Armstrong. 
Allegheny  . 

Schuylkill  . 


Date, 

X906. 


May  al 


June 


Allegheny  , 


Adams.. 
i< 
(« 

Clarion    . 

Lycoming. 
«* 

(« 
Fayette  ,  . 


i 

Name. 

P.  0.  Addrcas. 

County. 

Date, 

X906. 

1700 

A.  M.  Snyder.      . 
Gertrude  Myers.  . 

Cadwallader 

Fayette.  .  . 

June    6 

170X 

Connellaville .  . 

'«• 

"        6 

X709 

X703 

LuelUt  Ogievee .  . 
George  W.  Gandee 

Dunbar  .  .  '. 

u 

M 

"  6 
"       6 

X704 

Mary  Rowan.  .   . 

U.   Middletown. 

it 

"       6 

\^ 

Mary  Martin..  . 

Brownaville.      . 

*€ 

6 

Margaret  Smiley. 

ElliotuvUle   .  . 

*t 

6 

\^ 

Agnes  Morris.  .   . 

Ohiopyle.  .  .  . 
Dunbar 

»« 

6 

Bertha  McFarland 

<« 

"        6 

X709 

LettaDull.  .   . 

Bn>ad  Ford  . 

«« 

"        6 

17x0 

Lew.F  Romesburg 

Uniontown.  .  . 

*« 

"        6 

X7XX 

J.M   Keefer  . 
Mary  Ella  Heckler 

Freed 

*« 

6 

X719 

Perkaaie  .... 

Bucka.  . 

**        7 

«7'3 

Sallie  Baum 

SellexaviUe.   .  . 

"        7 

17x4 

Emma  J.  Price  .  . 
J.  0.  Kaoss.  Jr.  . 

€t 

**        7 

«7«5 
1716 

** 

"        7 

Ann  Rosenberger. 

Perkaaie. 

u 

"        7 

X717 
X7x8 

E.  P.  Duckworth. 

Newtown. 

** 

"         7 

A.W.Shaddinger. 

Fountainville .  . 

u 

"        7 

17x9 

Harrison  Henry  . 

Richland  Center 

" 

"        7 

xTso 
XTsi 

Josephine  J  Carver 
K.  Olive  Unfried. 

Mozart 

Pericaaic.  .  .  . 

*t 

"  ; 

X7«a 

TillieBeer. 

«« 

*4 

"     7 

1793 

William  H.  Wood. 

Tohickon'  ! 

U 

*'     7 

X7a4 

Geo.  L.  Creasman. 

Springtown   .  . 

«< 

"     7 

X7a5 

MUton  S.  Fohner. 

PWlulLie.  .  .  . 

■** 

"     7 

J7s6 

Gertrude  Kaufman 

Buder     .... 

But'er.  .  . 

"      «3 

\^l 

Grace  L.  Hyde  . . 
Fanny  B.  Tebay . 
ElUt  keichle  .  .  . 

« 

«* 

"  w 

i7a9 

Gallery'.  [  \  '. 

« 

"   »i 

«73o 

Maude  Milla 

Chicoii  .... 

«« 

"      «3 

>73« 

May  Myers.  .   .  . 

Ruth  Murray. .   . 
S.Gertrude  Wolf. 

<« 

<« 

tt      ,- 

X73a 

Landbbu^.:  ; 

Perry.   .  . 

"      '3 

»733 

Centre 

"      '3 

'734 

Sam'l  0.  H.  Smith 

Ickesburg      . 
UverpooT  .  .  . 

•« 

tt       J3 

\^ 

A.  D.  Gougler  .  . 

** 

"       13 

R.B.  Graham.   . 

GrabamviUe  .  . 

York..   .  . 

"      '3 

\^ 

Wniiam  F.  Wilaon 
JamesW  Taylor 
Ruth  A   Dorsey  . 

Hopewell  Center 
Daflastown. 

(« 

"  13 
•«       13 

»739 

York 

i« 

"       13 

«74o 

H.  Clinton  Seitz  . 

Glenrock.       .  . 

tt 

"      '3 

X741 

H.  A.  Kauffman  . 

Manchester  .  . 

** 

"       13 

X749 

A.  Mabel  Blake   . 

York. 

tt 

**      '3 

'743 

Caleb  WAtland. 

** 

tt 

"      '3 

'744 

Bemice  E.  Hall.  . 

Keating  Summit 

Potter.  .  . 

tt      ,3 

X746 

Bessie  Barker. .    . 

Ulyaaea  .... 

•• 

tt      ,j 

Agnes  BieUwski  . 

Roulett 

tt 

tt      ,3 

;;:j 

Nells  A.  Perkins. 

Couderaport  .  . 

tt 

"      .3 

IvaGlaspy.       .  . 

Roulett 

tt 

tt      ,3 

'749 

UdaBrinner.  .  . 

AnaUn 

tt 

tt      ,3 

X750 

Geitr'de  A.  Watson 

Galeton  .... 

tt 

tt      ,3 

'75' 

Joaeph  Harrington 
Maude  Hinkley.  . 

Borie 

tt 

tt      ,j 

'75a 

W.  NIcho'aoa.  . 

Wyomhig  . 

tt      ,3 

'753 

DelUt  Seely.  .   .  . 
Bffie  Beckfey  .  .  . 

Tunkhannock  . 

•« 

"       '3 

'754 

Johnatown .  .  . 

Cambria.  . 

•'       14 

X756 

Edith  Femer  .  .  . 

■^       « 

tt 

"       14 

Roae  Keim.  .   .  . 

"            ,  . 

tt 

"       '4 

V7II 

Ada  P  MiUer  .  . 

*t 

tt 

"       '4 

Joaephine  Miller . 
Mary  C    Murphy. 
A.  d  Ober. 

«< 

** 

"       14 

\^ 

4t                       1 

<« 

"  14 
"       14 

X76X 

£.MayRichardaoB 
Ida  Cealey .  .  .  . 
Chloey  B.  Graham. 

«« 

tt 

"       '4 

1763 

New  Caatle  '  . 

Lawrence.  . 

"       '5 

"       »5 

'764 

Sadie  Young.       . 

Ellwood  City".  '. 

tt 

"       »5 

'765 

Clara  L.  Murphy  . 

Johnatown.   . 

Cambria.  . 

"       j6 

X766 

Ada  C  Noble.  .  . 

« 

«« 

"      x6 

X769 

CharlotteE.  Palmer 

«' 

tt 

"       16- 

Alice  Siverling  .   . 
Mame  A.  Seibold. 

Clarion    .  .   . 
Eaaton.   .       .   . 

Oarion..  . 
Northamp'n 

tt  sx 
tt        2, 

X770 

A.  A.  Boaaard  .  . 

DanielavUle. 

«< 

tt      a, 

X77X 

H.Eliz.  LeMaire . 

Eaaton    .... 

«« 

"      at 

X779 

Lizzie  M.   Noll.  . 

*' 

tt 

0      a, 

'773 

Suaan  L.  Fallon.  . 

«4 

f 

"      at 

'774 

Webater  Singer.. 

Richland  Center 

tt 

«'         9X 

'775 

Joaeph  H.  Lockard 
Grace  L.  Long.   . 

Martin's  Creek . 

tt 

tt        „ 

I77« 

Eaaton.   . 

tt 

"      ai 

17,^ 

Martha  J.  Darran. 

*' 

** 

**      at 

Kathryn  McBride. 
Car.  H.  Eichman 

W.  Eaaton  .  .  . 

tt 

"      ai 

'779 

Northampton    . 

** 

"      ai 

i7te 

Mary  M.  Lobb.   . 

PenArgyl.   . 

•< 

tt      a, 

1781 

Anna  H.  Long  .  . 
LizzieV.  McNaUy. 

Eaaton.   .       . 

** 

tt        gx 

X78s 

Cataaauqua.  .   . 

tt 

tt              gl 

1783 

Elsie  A.  MarUn.  . 

PenArgyl 

Venango.    . 

tt      al 

'784 

Clara  Hummel .   . 

Eaaton 

tt  • 

«*        8» 

>785 

Aaher  G.  Abel .  . 

Nazareth. 

*« 

"     ai 

X786 

Sue  A   Schwep .  . 

Eaaton 

tt 

"        SI 

\fd 

Mary  W.  Givene  . 

S.  Eaaton.  . 

tt 
tt 

"  a» 
"      a' 

X789  Cath.  Schmickley  Nazareth.  .   . 

** 

"      ai 

1790 

F.  H.  Ruaaell.  .   .  1        " 

** 

««        St 

»79« 

Lila  G.  Beiner  .  .  I  Stone  Church.  . 

«« 

•'       8« 

179a 

Emery  U.  MUler . 

Mount  Bethel.  . 

« 

Sept   ax 
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[Masch, 


«793 
«794 
»795 
1796 


«799 
x8oo 

1801 

S803 

1803 

'?*♦ 

1805 
x8o6 
1807 
x8o8 
1809 
18x0 
xBii 

l8X3 

18x3 
1814 
1815 
z8x6 
1817 
z8i8 
1819 
1820 
j8ai 
182a 
1823 
x8a4 
1825 
X826 
1827 
z8a8 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

»833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
X837 
Z838 
X839 
1840 
X84X 
X842 

ifM 
««45 
1846 
X847 
1848 
1849 
X850 
1851 
X853 
X853 
1854 

:ly 
?^ 

x86x 
Z862 
1863 
1864 
Z865 
1866 


1869 

X870 
187  X 
X872 
1873 
X874 
X875 
X876 
X877 
X878 

:l£ 

x88x 
1882 
1883 
1884 

28851 


Name 


Frank  W.  Wanier 
Amy  M.  ScholT.  . 
H  baity  Smith 
Hettie  B.  BcaUy 
Amoa  C.  Henry 
'oaeph  Collins  . 
'eter  ReiUy  . 
Laura  M.  Lhnrch 
Elixab.  McMurtrie 
Sara  T.  Cahalan  . 
Margaret  Mullen  . 
Eliz.  Fenttermaker 
Linda  Goodyear  . 
Maxy  A.  West  .  . 
W.  W.  Dethonc  . 
Mayme  Bricbard 
EldaM.Gloth.  . 
Daniel  O.  Hopkins 
Belle  bhaffer  .  . 
B.  L.  Sturtevant  . 
Brice  Walker  .  . 
Susan  Wing  .  .  . 
Ella  Snowberger  . 
Sannie  Stoudmour 
Grace  M.  Morrow 
Margaret  E.  Nagle 
CalYin  Baker  . 
£.  H.  Fries  .  . 
Adelaide  Watson 
William  R.O'NeUl 
Edna  H.  Atkins  , 
Lu'a  B.  Bidewell 
Grace  Monagfaan, 
Howard  W.Toms 
Mrs.  M.K.SIuman 
Ruth  Mahaffey . 
Margaret  Tew  . 
Gustie  Johnson . 
M.  Jennie  Firth 
Minnie  Gohn .  . 
Anna  V.  Culler. 
W.  F.  Gibson  . 
Lewu  I.Miller. 
Wm.  S.Dougherty 
Rosalia  McGuire 
UllieO'Malley. 
Clara  Brannan  . 
May  D.  Helsel. 
Jessie  Emp6eld . 
DaxmMoran.  . 
Ida  Coleman.  . 
Elsie  L.  Butler . 
Helen  J.  Charles 
Anna  S.  Flickinger 
KatherineF.Huber 
Minnie  M.  Krdder 
Mrg't.  E.  Madden 
Mary  M.  MarkeU 
Alice  C.McGowan 
MaryO'Connell 
Susan  M.  Pelen.  . 
Edith  M.  Walmer 
IvaC.  Weirick. 
Toe  M.  Mason  . 
Harvey  Sharpe . 
B  C.  High  .  . 
G.W.  Monks  . 
H.  E.  Remaley 
Francis  Hubler . 
Mabel  Catherwood 
Clara  E.  Trexler . 
Gertrude  E.  Lord 
Sue  McGranor .  . 
Augusta  Connelly  Clearfield 
Walter  L.  Tucker  Garrett 
EdnaW.Mohler.  Harrisburg 
Mary  Avoy  .  .  .  Sandy  Lake 
Mabel  Canon  .  .  Greenville  . 
Exa  Grove  Sandy  Lake 

Grace  Hamilton  .  Sharon 
EstellaGennings  .    Mercer 
M.  B.  McGranahan  Kennard 
Mary  Wood         .   Sharon    . 
Elizabeth  Barrey  .  ,      *' 
Stella  M.  Agnew  .   Allegheny 
Grace  K.  Cameron 
Grace  M.  Deer. 
Martha  Ehlers  . 
Lyda  Mayhard. 
KateS   McCamby 
A.  D.  Mc(  lelUnd 
Lucy  S.  Mcv'arty' 
Florence  Place .  .  ' 


P.  O.  Address. 


Easton    .  . 
Northampton 
linwood     .  . 
Coliingdale   . 
Penbrook 
Hazleton    .   . 
Teanesvi  le    . 
Luseme  .  .  . 
Forty  Fort .  . 
Swoyers  .  .  • 
Plymouth  .  . 
Beach  Haven 
Mt.  Holly  Sp'gs. 
CarlU'e  ... 
Mt.  Holly  Sp'gs. 
Camb'dg.  Sp'gs. 
MeadvilTe  .   . 
Hydetown  . 
MeadviUe.  . 
Sprlngboro 
GuysMills 
Camb'dg.  Sp'gs, 
Curryville  .   . 
Henrietta   .   . 
Arch  Spring  . 
Altoona  . 
Clover  Creek. 
Claysburg     . 
Lake  Como  . 
Pleasant  Mount 
Girdland    .  . 
Arlington   .   . 
Winwood   .   . 
Lookout  i  .  . 
Honesdale     . 
Warren   .   .  . 
Sugar  Grove  . 
Youngsville  . 
Sugar  Grove . 
Conemaugh  . 
Johnstown .  . 
Indiana  .  .   . 
Johnstown .  . 

Lilly 

Loretta   .  .  . 

Ully 

GalUtrin.  .  . 
Claysburg .  . 
Penn  Run .  . 
Ashville.  .  . 
Honesdale 
Harrisburg    . 


McConnellsburg 
Sharpe  .  .  . 
New  Millport. 
DuBoU.  .  . 
McGees  MUls 
Morrisdaie 
Osceola  Mills 
Du  Bob.  .  . 


County. 


Northamp'n 

Delaware  . 

Dauphin 
Luzerne  .  . 


Cumberland 

Crawford.  . 

t* 
«< 
«« 

Blair    .  .  . 
<« 

«« 
it 
Wajme    .  . 

Warren  .  . 

4t 

Cambria.    . 


June  a I 


Wayne    . 
Dauphin. 


Fulton.    . 
Clearfield 


Somerset 
Dauphin 
Mercer 


Allegheny  , 


Date, 

Z906. 


July 


1 

Name. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Cowity. 

Z906. 

1886 

sin 

Nannie  M.  Weaver 
E.  Odessa  Rasel  . 

Washington  ;  . 

WaX^oa 

J^y  I 

A.  L.  WrenshaU  . 

** 

•* 

"    5 

Z889 

Carrie  R.McGiffin 

t* 

tt 

"    5 

189a 

Stella  J.  Wolf. .   . 
Elsie  V.  Dunn  .  . 

tt 

"    5 

X891 

Wayneaburg.  . 

tt 

"    5 

1893 

Kath.  E.  Cochran. 

Canonsburg  .  . 
Scenery  HOI.  . 

tt 

"      s 

X893 

Anna  C.  Moore.  . 

" 

"        5 

1894 

Hanlin  Station. 

tt 

"    1 

X895 

Anna  Myers  .   .  . 
Carrie  Black.   .  . 

Coalport .... 

Oearfiekl  . 

x8^ 

GlenCampbcU. 

Indiana..  . 

"        8 

Z 

W.  L.  Buchanan  . 

Home.          .  . 

tt 

8 

Florence  E.  Davis. 

Brush  Valley.. 

tt 

••        8 

1899 

M.  Janey  Dickey. 

Penn  Run     .   . 

" 

8 

1900 

Ella  M.  Douds.  . 

Plumville.  .   .   . 

tt 

••        8 

X90X 

Ruth  Hamll .   .  . 

Marion  Center . 

** 

8 

X9oa 

Ida  M.  Kittering . 

Creekside.  .  .   . 

tt 

"        8 

«903 
X904 

John  A.  Kelley  . . 
Zona  Irwin.  .  .  . 

Brush  Valley.  . 
Grant 

tt 
tt 

8 
8 

1906 

Pearl  Lydic  .  .  . 
MoUie  McCrea.  . 

Marion  Center . 

<• 

8 

Bnish  Valley  .  . 

tt 

"       8 

:^ 

C.  T.  McCormick. 

tt          t»  *     ^ 

** 

8 

D.  PaulMUler.   . 

Saltsburg.  .  !  ! 

tt 

"        8 

X909 

0.  J.  Pattison  .  . 
ArvUla  Snvder  .  . 
James  A.  Smith.  . 
W.  C.  Wetzel.  .  . 

Penn  Run  .  .  . 

tt 

•*       8 

19x0 

Indiana  .... 

tt 

"       8 

Z9XX 

Br^  v^^'. ; 

tt 

8 

191a 

** 

8 

X913 

Sara  G.  Wineman. 

Homer  City  .   . 

tt 

"       8 

X9X4 

Maud  Zimmerman 

Plumville.  .    •  . 

** 

•'       8 

19 '5 

Prciton  Urcy.  ,  . 

LivermOrt  .    .   . 

tt 

8 

1916  Haniei  D.Alker. 

Fittsbtirg    .   .    . 

Allegheny  . 

"      If 

X9«7  Mm*  ApiKl    .    .   . 

"           ... 

** 

"      II 

^g^■i 

Alifift  B,  BoiiEny«r. 

" 

•* 

"      xz 

19  Tf^ 

Eli/jibcih  A.  Casey 

"           ... 

tt 

"      It 

19JU, 

\UWl  L.  Davi*.  . 

'* 

tt 

•'      II 

X9:2I 

EllfD  Davii  ,   .   . 

■*           ... 

tt 

'•        IZ 

X9j; 

CithcfincJ.EIHotl 
KMh'rin  A.  Farrell 

tt 

tt 

•*    II 

19^.^ 

** 

tt 

"    II 

»9^4 

i'lthel  E-   FiiElej'.  . 

'*           ... 

** 

•«     II 

X9^5 

CaiioUne  FLBcher  . 

*'           ... 

tt 

•*      If 

J9v'0 

^ara  Fordinff.   .    , 

** 

tt 

"    11 

X977 

^fllry  E.  liaiidlon. 

** 

tt 

"    II 

19-ja 

AnDaK    Hfck.    , 

"1 

tt 

"      II 

193.^ 

Linuic  M.  E*ltr. 

** 

tt 

••        XI 

i9i.'j 

Clara  Lh  JufTgim.,         "           .   . 

tt 

••     II 

»9-V 

Berth*  Keller.  .   .           "           ... 

tt 

*«    II 

«9J^ 

Martha  E-  Liiile  .           *'           ... 

** 

••     II 

^9M 

Marie  Malicb.  .   . 

tt 

••       Zl 

>934 

FJb  M    Markley  . 
Rlnr>r    McC  addon. 

tt 

«*      zz 

>9-T5 

tt 

•«     It 

igv.> 

Kfi  lb '  riti  M  cCarrm 

tt 

••       Zl 

«93" 

Anna  H.M cCAJthy 

tt 

••      zz 

«9J^ 

AmeM*  Mtnn,      , 

<t 

"      zt 

«9.^^ 

FJeanore  V    Miller 

tt 

«       zx 

194" 

ham*  L.  N*lion. 
till.  M    Nkholaon 

tt 

"       zz 

194' 

tt 

"     II 

X94' 

Ida  T-  Niemann.  . 

tt 

"       zx 

>9+3 

Km  ma  M,  Noli.  . 

**           ... 

tt 

*•       zx 

^94'! 

Marie  A.  Note  .   .           "          ... 

tt 

"      zz 

Z94S 

Annie  Parcell.  .J)        "           ... 

tt 

"          IX 

«94'' 

Lfna  P»ului  .   .    » 

- 

•*      zx 

1947 

DJfanncDiclinudt 

tt 

"         IZ 

191^ 

Gerimde  Re^d  .    , 

tt 

••      zx 

Z94^ 

Frwoci*  Viola  Rees 

•I 

••      zz 

X93P 

FLirtDce  Sthflfiidt. 

tt 

"         IZ 

tg-^t 

Elite  G.  Sitpheni. 

** 

tt 

••      zz 

x9<:j' 

EffitM.Siiih     .    . 

*i 

tt 

««      zx 

19-^1 

Edith  V   Thcimai. 

**            ... 

tt 

••         IX 

19^* 

Margarrl  Vockel  . 

"             ... 

tt 

"         IX 

«955 

Sophi*  Walktf  .   . 

**            ... 

** 

••         XX 

X9r,C, 

'*            .    . 

*t 

"      zz 

19.'.  7 

Atma  M    Wdih    . 

** 

tt 

•*      zz 

19^1 

I  jiura  W  0  rth  InRtDD 

'*                 .    . 

tt 

••      zz 

19 '.■J 

Nellie  M    BailiT  . 

Uiica.      .... 

Vanango.   . 

«    It 

Z9i^> 

Anwett*  Beatiy  .  .   Frank  1  in  .... 

tt 

••         IX 

1^^ 

Mary  Crmmm,  .  .  (Ttluivaie  .  .   . 

** 

"      zz 

i^f-'f 

jane  M.  Egbert,  . 

**           ... 

tt 

"      zz 

19^'! 

Alfflvra  E«hdiii4Jt. 

Freaklln.  .  .   . 

tt 

"      zt 

X9r.4  Jwsfc  H.  (.iibaoD  . 

Oil  Cliy  .  .  .  . 

tt 

•'      zz 

X9f.i  Gr*tf  McriJte.    .    . 

FrapkliD  .... 

tt 

"     It 

x^.fi  LhcaicT  ?,  Pryor  . 

RociiUad    .  .  . 

tt 

"     II 

X9f'7  Flortttce  Rngtrj  . 

Fratilinn,  .       . 

tt 

•«     II 

xi^S  n- rthiL  WUlUmi      Bradl^-vt&WB.   . 

tt 

'•     II 

i96i>  .May  Dumi  .    .   .   .    Fiiend^ville.  .   . 

Sosqnehan'a 

"      za 

X970  Clara  B.  Houston. 

Black  Uck.  .  . 

Indiana..  . 

"      Z3 

1971!  Anna  P.  Baxter.  . 

Pittsburg.  .   . 

Allegheny  . 

«    17 

1973  Ada  Jackson  .   .   . 

Freedom.   .   .  . 

Beaver.  .   . 

•*      as 

1973  F.lizabeth  Koehler 

Rochester      .   . 

••        ,  . 

*'      as 

X974  Rachael  Dobson  . 

Clearfield.  .       . 

Jefferson  . . 

'!      3«> 

1975  Marg.  Ellen  Cokely 

Punxsuuwney  . 

*'        .  . 

•      3«> 

1976  Evangaline  Brooks 

1977  G.  W.  Leavitt  .   . 

Beechwood.  .   . 

Cameron  .  . 
•• 

tt      3, 
..      3, 

X978 

Mar.  Ada  Wallace 

Hopewell  Centre 

Fork.  .   . 

Sept.  14 

To  Protect  Text-Books  and  Supplementary  Readers 

From  ni  Treatment,  Careleis  Handlings 
Necessary  SoUing  and  the  nnial 
Wear  and  Tear  incident  to  the  habits  of  yoiinf  people. 


It  costs  but  11-4  cents  for  one  book  One  School  Tear 

$1.28  for  zoo  books  One  School  Year 

$12.80  for  zooo  booki  One  School  Year 

THROUGH  THB  USE  OP  THB 

Holden  Book  Cover 

Made  of  pure  unSnltheS  Lealheratte,  Waterproef  and  Per mpreef . 


l>oable  tbe  Lensrth  of  Life  of  the  books 
Keep  them  Clean*  Neat  and  Healthful 
Reduce  Annual  Outlay  for  Replenishing,  New  Books 
mod  Save  the  Taxpayers  Money 


Adopted  by  Hundreds  of  Dietrlcte  In   Penn'a.    Order  now   for 
September  requirements.    Samples  sent  on  request. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 

a  W.  HOLDEN,  Prest.  M.  C.  HOLDEN.  5ec'y. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Common  Experience 


Sherman  Ave.,  Troy,  N*  Y*, 
Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  February  25,  1907* 

I  Lancaster,  Pa* 

Dear  Sir:    Will  you  kindly  send  me  four  more  of  those  excellent 
\  Lincoln  Art  Series  engravings?    Send  the  following  : 

''Dido  Building  Carthage'' 

''Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead'' 

"  Can't  You  Talk  ?  " 

"  The  Sisters  " 

I  have  the  four  that  you  sent  me  last  week  in  narrow  black  enamel 
frames,  and  they  look  very  nice*  They  will  do  good  work  in  the  parlor 
d  a  youi^  men^s  club  to  which  I  belong*  Have  you  any  other  subjects 
v^hicn  you  think  would  be  appropriate  for  a  club  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

MAURICE  KANE* 

These  plctores  Ate  mailed  at  Fifty  Cents  each  or  Four  for  One  Dollar.    The  Lincoln  Art  Series 
iododcs  TUfty  subjects.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  if  interested  in  School  or  Home  Decoration. 


Wilne's  Progressive 
Arithmetics 

rirst  Book.  S(LJ5    Second  B^iok,  $0^40 
Tbtra  Book,  $0.45 

ThiB  new  3mm  of  arithmelies  bfl*e  been 
prepared  hf  Dr,  Milise  to  meet  the  demand 
wbich  has  sprung  up  ia  some  qtiarterB  for  a 
treatment  of  the  sabject  upon  somewhat  ^ew 
lines.  This  treatmetit  docs  not.  however,  de- 
part from  the  old  and  tried  foundations  which 
have  gained  for  hh  previous  series  the  widesl 
use  throughout  the  country. 

Built  upou  a  defiuite  pedagogical  plan, 
these  books  teach  Uie  processes  of  arithmetic 
in  Buch  a  way  as  to  develop  the  reafiouing  fac- 
ultiea^  and  to  train  the  power  of  rapid,  accu- 
rate and  skillful  manipaladon  of  numbers. 
Bach  new  topic  is  first  carefully  developed 
and  then  enforced  by  sufficient  practice  to  fix 
it  thoronghly  in  the  mind  when  6 rat  pre«etitcd. 
The  problems,  which  have  been  framed  with 
the  greatest  care,  relate  to  a  wide  range  of  sub« 
jects  drawn  from  modern  life  and  industries. 
The  nnmeroua  illnatrations  always  aerve  a 
practical  purpose* 


Five  Book  Series  or  Eight  Book 

These  readers  form  a   ^     ^     '^  arottod 
basal  series  suitable  for  tise  In  'ol^  liaf 

they  will  appeal  to  teach  ers  part  ^  ^et^OM 

of  Iheir  very  cfasj  gradation,  i  ;  i  i  Uovigbi 
and  expression  the  books  are  ao  carefoUy 
grf^ded  that  each  eelectbn  U  bat  iligbUy  more 
diaicnlt  than  the  preceding  oae^  and  ihmxm  m 
no  real  gap  anywhere. 

Although    a  wide  \     of    readiog 

matter  is  provided,  ^ood  I .  :  fjntKxJyJeif 

child -interests  has  been  cousidcred  of  fuDtl#- 
mental  importance.     Ivcsaons  of  uimiHr  nminr^ 
are  grouped  together,  and  lopioa  rclaiLDf  to 
Icindred  subjects  recur  somewhnt  rct^ulnrlT 
All  are  design ed  to  quicken  r 
vation  and  increase  his  appreouuvu. 

By  the  use  of  this  aeriea  the  child  i 
be  taught  to  read  in  such  a  tttauner 
appeal  to  his  interests,  and  at  the  same  liae  Ui^ 
will  be  made  acc|uainted  witli  Ute  manlerplect*  I 
of  many  famous  writera.  Hach  volume  oootaini^  | 
a  large  number  of  choice  illustrations. 


Melodic  Music  Series 


First  Reader,  $0>2B 
Second  Resder,  .30 


Third  Reader,  $0*40 
Fourth  Reader^     .50 


Tbia  con  me  preaents  a  graded  collection 
of  choice  songSp  not  requiring  the  use  of 
charts.  The  books  clearly  outline  each  year's 
wotki  providing  all  the  necessary  material,  &o 
graded  and  ei;plaiued  that  the  course  can  be 
conducted  without  difficulty  by  teachers  who 
have  bad  but  little  experience  in  teaching 
muaic. 

There  h  a  simple  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  rhythm^  in  chromatics,  Ln  miuor  and 
part  writing,  and  in  tone  study.  Throughout 
the  song  element  b  the  basis  of  sludy^  The 
words  of  the  songs  are  edpeciaUy  ^tted  for 
each  grade.  They  pertain  to  the  child  world. 
and  are  bright,  cheerful^  and  iiitedrestiug. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  classical 
composers^  and  &  l^rge  uutnber  of  folk  songs, 
the  series  includes  a  notewortby  collection  of 
aongs  contributed  especially  for  these  books 
by  eminent  living  composers.  Never  before 
have  #o  many    choice,  origitxal    songs  been 


These  three  new  series,  all   pub* 


Ushed  during  1006,  are  meeting  with 


rapidly  Ittcreasliig  succe«§^ 


Are  you  fAmtliar  with  them  ? 


U  fiot«  send  lor  descriptive  circulars  to 


American  Book  Compan] 


pQliIisbers  or  tbe  Leadioj  Teii-fioou 


Vi^-m  VoK 


'h»%«tar1if  fn^AtKdfe«-  l«  m  t 


njktt  nf  «fatM  Vlnrt 


APRIL.  1907, 


^^'A]| 


m 


:S^!— ^ 


DEVOTED  TO 


^^ 


(     KCSCHAEFFEI^.^lTOIt.    ]S 


ZfulfWlil 


Dtrrctora'   DepArtineat   q|  the   PcDaflylvaai*   Stat^  E<IuciiUoQmt 

Aituctation  ;   Fr-xc^iffig*  af  TwtIIUj  Aiifiual  Se3%iiuBi,  Hftfnsbur^,    ,    431 
AddrcHBof  Welcamc  by  Hod,  £.  Z.  Grciim,  H^yorof  HarrUbur^, 

»tiil  R«iipDQflc  by  Chairman  Ejtecutive  CommiUcSi /^.  J^.SiaHrr  ^33 

Dmy  md  Retponsibihty  of  Director  :   laiiu^ral  Addnatf/f  M  Ltnig^  ^3+ 

EsaentiBtB  of  Education    for   Pupil*,  .    .  AaikAm  C  ^Aafjff'er  417 

Vicwt  of  Statt  Federation  PvDiiftylvanU  Woinfi«  :    .  .  G.  B.  Btti/t  43^^ 

MijiKic,^  ManiJ4l  iTmiamjg  and  OonieBU^  Scieacei »  *      H.  E.  Tr&mt  440 

Peujifty]  vani ft  Free  Library  CoDimiMtoiap    .   .  ,  .  ,  Mi^ert  F.  Biiss  ^^ 

ArricLjUure  in  Public  SchoelB,      ,,,*,,.*   ^  .,,.  ^,  C  7V«f  448 

Aidrcii  10  High  School  Fupila^     ...,...*   Samutl  UamtiUtt  ^57 

Of  ScTiool  Board  EcoQomy,  .  ...,,»       ,    ,  ,£  JTJitff  L7Hr^  4^! 

Scliool  MaiiagemenC  Aftftuoied  by  the  DirectorB?y  E^wv^rJ  WArrem  463 

liiacehatieDua  :  Aaiw^^na  to  rjuene*,  447;  AF'puintmefit  oC  Cominkieesp 

447  «  Mtirt    Pop  I  Is.    ibjji  Cad  Be  Ac^jompiudJated,  461  \   Repart  of  liw 

Lcfitktive  ConiRiiti^'c,  4^^5 ,   Rct^Jutiuoa,  465;  Report  of  Committee 

on  Necrr>]ojij:y,  466:    Kepan  cm   NQmiiiAtiacLt^  ^^*  Cioainc  lu4etciM*i 

4^1   Mcfrihcrsin  .\:[enfiafiC*,  467. 

Oo«  Hundredth  Birthday  of  Henry  W.  Lonrrellow:  What  Leai  to 
th*  Wofltl  Hsiil  Kf  Ntvtr  B«en  itoml  ,.,../  /^  4WtCtfj^fy  468 
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P.  M: 


Lancaster.  Pa. 


BASHORE'S 

PENNSYLVANU  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW 

■  ;•  -  ^      ■ 

"A  copy  of  this  treatise  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school  board.** 

DR.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  BOARDS  SAY 

ABOUT 

Bashore's  Peoosylyaflia  Common  School  Law 


MR.  E.  F.  SMITH,  Secretary  of  School  Board  of  the  Borough  of  Sinncmahoning, 
writes: 

'*Our  board  purchased  a  copy  of  the  'Bashore's  Pennsylvania  Common  School  ; 
Law'  and  every  member  is  well  pleased  and  considers  the  money  very  well  invited. 
Every  township  school  director  cannot  be  a  lawyer  and  while  the  general  school  law  can 
be  very  well  understood,  some  of  the  school  legislation  and  especially  that  of  late  years, 
much  of  which  has  had  to  be  decided  by  the  Courts,  is  a  regular  stumbling  block  in  the  | 
work  of  boards  of  directors. 

''In  such  cases  the  decisions  and  references  in  'Bashore's  Pennsylvania  Common 
School  Law '  are  worth  many  times  its  cost.  It  saves  the  time  lost  on  consulting: 
the  DefMirtment  about  various  questions  that  may  arise.  It  saves  the  cost  of 
attorney  fees  by  deciding  many  things  which  are  generally  looked  for  Inmi 
higher  authorities  and  the  arrangement  of  the  book  Is  almost  perfect  In  every 
respect. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school  work  of  our  State." 

MR.  FRANK  L.  MILLER,  Secretary  of  Grove  Township  School  Board,  writes: 

''I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  *Bashore's  Pennsylvania  Common  School  Law'  by 
Chester  C.  Bashore,  Esq.,  and  I  consider  It  the  most  valuable  book  ever  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Directors  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  only  book  that  clearly 
explains  the  common  school  laws  of  the  State  so  that  Directors  can  tmderstand  them. 

"I  consider  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  a  valuable  aid  to  Directors. 

''  It  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  common  school 
education." 

MR.  GEO.  W.  STEKLEY,  Secretary  of  Fountain  Hill  School  Board,  writes: 

''The  opinion  of  our  school  board  is  that  'Bashore's  Pennsylvania  Common  School 
Law  '  will  be  a  source  of  great  help  to  us. '  * 

MR.  J.  A.  STEESE,  member  of  the  school  board  of  the  Borough  of  Mt.  Holly 
Springs,  writes : 

" I  have  examined  with  great  care  your  recent  volume  of  'Pennsylvania  Common 
School  Law,'  and  regard  it  as  a  very  satisfactory  work,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  director,  patron  and  friend  of  popular  education. ' ' 

The  Volume  contains  642  pa2:es 

For  particulars  apply  to 

M.  A.   PEFFER,         -         Canisle,  Pa. 
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DIRECTORS'    DEPARTMENT    STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    TWELFTH    ANNUAL    CONVENTION. 


THE  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Directors'  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association  met 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Harrisburg  High 
School  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Feo- 
ruary  14,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  first  hour 
was  devoted  to  the  registration  of  dele- 
gates, after  which  devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  the  Right  Reverend 
James  Henry  Darlington,  Bishop  of  Har- 
risburg. 

Hon.  E.  Z.  Gross,  Mayor  of  Harrisburg 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  a  year  has  passed 
since  I  once  before  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  you  to  our  city.  The  duties  that 
you  are  required  to  perform  are  the  same 
as  at  that  time.  The  responsibilities  are 
greater.  There  is  at  this  moment  another 
gathering  in  Harrisburg  which  is  also  of 
importance.  At  the  Board  of  Trade  a  con- 
vention of  the  National  Reform  Associa- 
tion is  considering  the  Bible  Side  of  Muni- 
cipal Government.  One  of  the  things  that 
wr  ry  them  is  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
si<  of  Municipal  government  is  not  re- 
ce  ring  enough  consideration.  They  are 
CO  suiting  and  praying  for  Christian  teach- 
in  the  upholding  of  the  Bible  in  the 
sc  x)ls  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Chris- 
tie .  Sabbath.  They  ask  our  support  in 
th  J  movement.  Any  one  who  has  faith  in 
th  Bible  has  a  grave  responsibility  in  the 
m  tter.  Thank  Gk)d  that  *  Pennsylvania  is 
or  the  right  side  in  these  questions.  I  am 
net  a  stickler  for  outside  appearances  in 


these  matters,  but  I  believe  in  upholding 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The  safety 
of  our  nation  depends  on  our  following  the 
Bible  teachings.  I  am  not  afraid  of  leav- 
ing the  Bible  in  youi-  hands;  but  we  ought 
to  remember  that  the  devil  uses  the  most 
enticing  things  to  overcome  our  principles. 
Our  responsibility  is  grave.  I  pray  that 
your  every  move  shall  be  guided  by  your 
Heavenly  Father.  The  safety  of  the  State 
depends  on  the  public  schools. 

I  represent  the  city  of  Harrisburg  and 
present  it  to  you  as  it  is.  There  are  many 
improvements  here  for  your  inspection. 
You  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
town.  Superintendent  Downes  did  not  in- 
struct me  to  tell  you  that,  but  when  he 
hears  that  I  have  told  you  this  he  will  have 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  Our  filter  and 
pumping  stations  are  new  and  in  success- 
ful operation.  Your  way  will  be  made  plain 
to  visit  any  of  the  city's  property.  The 
keys  are  yours.  Another  pt)int  of  interest 
that  I  might  mention  is  the  jail.  It  is  open 
to  your  inspection  if  you  wish  to  visit  it, 
and  the  doors  will  not  fail  to  open  for  you 
when  you  wish  to  come  out,  provided  you 
behave  yourselves  while  you  are  here,  and  I 
say  so.  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  good 
time  while  you  are  in  Harrisburg,  gentle- 
men. 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  responded  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome:  I  wish  that  I  could 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  we  have  just  received.  I  can 
and  do  thank  the  Mayor  for  his  gracious 
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words  and  assure  him  that  we  wish  to  him 
and  to  Harrisburg  all  sorts  of  individual 
and  municipal  prosperity.  We  will  have 
very  little  time,  during;  the  sessions  of  this 
convention,  to  visit  pomts  of  interest  in  the 
town.  Those  who  remain  after  the  close 
of  the  convention  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
doing  so.  I  should  like  to  visit  the 
schools,  for  I  believe  that  the  Harrisburg 
schools  hold  high  rank  among  the  schools 
of  the  state.  I  thank  his  Honor  for  the 
keys  of  the  city.  I  suppose  that  now  we 
have  a  right  to  break  m  anywhere  except 
the  banks  and  the  jail.  The  president  of 
this  body  on  a  former  occasion  succeeded 
in  breaking  into  the  jail,  but  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  now  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
we  were  able  to  get  out  again.  Others  how- 
ever -may  not  be  so  fortunate.  Another 
place  of  interest  in  Harrisburg  is  the  tomb 
of  John  Harris,  the  first  settler,  after  whom 
the  city  was  named.  In  1726  he  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  on  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  began  trading  with  the  Indians. 
His  burial  place  is  in  the  little  park  be- 
tween Front  Street  and  the  river.  The 
plot  is  enclosed  by  a  plain  but  neat  fence, 
and  a  modest  monument  marks  his  resting 
place.  In  1785  a  town  was  laid  out  which 
was  designed  as  the  county  seat  of 
Dauphin  county.  It  was  then  called  Louis- 
burg,  in  honor  of  the  French  king.  In 
1791,  the  town  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  which  it  now  bears.  In  1812  it  was 
chosen  as  the  capitol  city  of  the  state.  It 
is  appropriate  that  in  this  city,  where  the 
laws  are  made  for  the  whole  state,  we 
should  meet  to  discuss  the  questions  that 
are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional world  today,  to  exchange  experien- 
ces and  to  renew  enthusiasm.  Last,  but 
not  least,  to  renew  enthusiasm.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assert  that  those  who  must  adminis- 
ter the  laws  should  be  best  able  to  decide 
which  of  them  require  amendment  or  re- 
peal, or  what  new  legislation  is  needed.  If 
we  think  that  school  legislation  is  demanded, 
we  must  inform  the  Legislature.  I  have 
often  attended  these  conventions  and  have 
been  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the 
programmes.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
present  Executive  Committee  has  done  as 
well  as  former  committees  in  this  matter, 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  all  say  when  you 
leave  that  you  have  had  a  pleasant  and  a 
profitable  time  in  Harrisburg. 

After  a  few  general  announcements  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Sloyer  moved  that  the 
roll  be  called  by  the  secretary,  and  proper 
substitutions  made  for  the  absentees. 

Mr.  Keiffer:  The  Constitution  declares 
who  may  become  members  of  this  body. 
Any  director  who  pays  one  dollar  may  be- 


come a  member  whether  he  represents  a 
board  or  not 

Mr.  Sloyer:  As  the  thing  is  done  now  wc 
do  not  know  who  are  here  until  we  get 
The  School  Journal.  We  would  like  to 
know  who  are  here. 

Dr.  Erwin:  I  cannot  see  how  substitu- 
tions are  to  be  made  if  there  is  no  other 
director  present  from  the  county  of  the 
absentee. 

Mr.  Long:  I  am  here  at  the  request  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  my  county.  It 
was  only  by  accident  that  I  learned  that  I 
had  a  colleague  from  my  county.  We 
ought  to  know  who  are  here,  whether  dele- 
gates or  not.  Our  constitution  says  that 
only  representatives  of  districts  are  en- 
titled to  membership.  Can  a  man  become 
a  member  whether  he  represents  his  dis- 
trict or  not?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Root :  Is  it  essential  to  pay  the  dollar 
if  we  are  the  direct  representatives  of  our 
districts  ? 

The  question  as  to  qualifications  for 
membership  was  not  definitely  settled,  and 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  call  the  roll  was 
taken,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided 
to  call  it  during  the  afternoon  session. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  President  Mr.  H.  M.  Lessig  of 
Pottstown,  called  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  the  chair,  and  on  being  introduced, 
read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Directors,  and  Friends:  It  has 
been  gratifying  indeed,  to  receive  the  cor- 
dial welcome  so  freely  and  kindly  tender«l 
to  this  convention  by  his  Honor,  Mr.  E. 
Z.  Gross,  Mayor  of  this,  the  capital  <dty 
of  our  Commonwealth,  who  has  so  gener- 
ously passed  to  us  all  the  freedom  and 
privileges  of  the  city  for  our  pleasure  and 
profit. 

«  Our  esteemed  friend  and  efficient  co- 
laborer,  Dr.  F.  R.  Stotler,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  has  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  Menu  prepared  by 
that  committee  for  this  session  which,  if 
properly  partaken,  can  do  naught  else  than 
nourish  and  develop. 

In  our  expectant  and  receptive  condition 
of  mind  perhaps  nothing  better  could  be 
done  by  your  President  than  to  hand  this 
convention  over  to  the  members  now  be- 
fore me.  There  might  be  some  lack  of 
courtesy  in  so  doing,  and  I  should  miss  the 
opportunity  of  telling  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,   grateful   that  you   have   thought   me 
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worthy  of  the  highest  place  within  your 
gift  to  bestow.  It  is  years  since  I  first 
came  to  these  conventions,  I  have  heard 
here,  with  interest  and  profit,  papers  and 
discussions  upon  many  educational  themes 
I  and  problems,  but  have  been  especially  im- 
I  pressed  by  those  referring  to  the  manage- 
!  ment  of  schools  and  the  branches  to  be 
i  taught  Well  do  I  recall  the  feeling  of  re- 
I  spect  which  I  have  had  for  the  gentlemen 
I  holding  the  office  of  Presii^ent  of  this  As- 
I  sociation.  And  if  at  any  time  I  have  wished 
I  to  become  so  proficient  in  our  public 
school  affairs  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
this  high  honor  by  my  fellow  directors  I 
know  fiiat  you  will  not  regard  it  an  un- 
worthy ambition. 

At  the  conventions  of  this  department 
we  have  profited  by  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Wm.  M.  Bowen,  who  spoke  of  the 
practical  good,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  to 
be  derived  from  these  yearly  meetings;  of 
President  E.  S.  Hassler  on  "  Education  Prob- 
lems," presenting  truths  which  demand 
thoughtful  attention;  of  President  A.  C. 
Coulter,  on  the  "Qualities  and  Capabili- 
ties of  the  School  Director,"  presenting 
standards  by  which  we  can  be  measured 
by  ourselves  and  others;  and  continuing 
back  to  the  very  first  of  our  Association 
meetings,  all  have  been  profitable  to  those 
in  attendance.  This  afternoon  I  wish  to  say 
something  upon  the  "  Powers  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  our  Department,"  the  Direc- 
tors' Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Association,  which  must  neces- 
sarily apply  to  individual  directors,  as  the 
Association  is  but  individual  directors  col- 
lectively taken. 

The  Directors'  Department  confers  more 
honor  upon  its  worthy  members  than  does 
any  other  department  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation. There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  this.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
are  employed  at  salaries  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. It  is  true  their  pay  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  their  life-work,  and 
they  accept  the  pay.  The  devoted  School 
Director  on  the  other  hand  works  for  no 
salary.  He  is  repaid  for  his  service  only 
in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  rising 
generation  and  for  those  who  are  to  follow 
them.  Our  work  carries  with  it  great  re- 
sponsibilities, for  the  powers  of  a  school 
director  along  legitimate  lines  are  almost 
unlimited.  We  have  in  our  power  the 
legislation  for  local  taxes,  school  build- 
ings, selection  of  teachers,  branches  to  be 
taught  as  required  by  Law,  text-books  to 
be  used,  salaries  to  be  paid,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
without  compensation,  except  the  knowl- 
edge, if  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  that  we  are  engaged  in  labors  which 


tend  to  benefit  the  world,  and  serve  as  an 
example  for  others. 

The  public  school  system  of  our  state, 
with  our  esteemed  and  efficient  Dr.  Schaeffer 
at  the  head,  is  an  organization  requiring 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  boards  of 
directors  for  its  proper  management.  We 
find  a  board  of  directors  in  each  of  the 
many  school  districts  into  which  our  state 
is  divided.  Those  of  the  same  county  com- 
bine and  form  County  Associations  of 
School  Directors.  Representatives  from 
these  county  associations,  together  with 
those  of  cities,  make  up  the  Directors'  De- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Edu- 
cational Association.  This  Department  we 
have  now  in  convention,  met  here  to  gain 
renewed  official  strength  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  as  directors. 

Our  Duty. — It  is  our  duty,  as  managers 
of  the  educational  machinery  of  our  state, 
first  to  ascertain  the  needs  or  demands  of 
the  community,  then  to  procure  machinery^ 
appliances  and  workmen  to  produce  what 
is  needed,  and  further  to  devote  our  time, 
ability,  and  ingenuity  to  produce  the  best 
product  possible,  with  fewest  defects  and 
the  least  accumulation  of  waste  material. 
As  good  business  men  we  are  to  do  this  not 
at  extravagant  cost,  but  at  an  expense 
legitimately  within  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand, at  the  same  time  not  sacrificing  the 
finish  or  quality  of  the  product  for  want  of 
additional  expenditure  of  money. 

Our  Department  recognizes  only  one 
party,  that  of  "men,"  men  of  all  political 
creeds,  and  stands  upon  the  sane  principle 
of  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people"  in  manliness,  uprightness 
of  heart,  and  rectitude  of  conduct.  It  is 
our  opportunity  and  our  duty  to  become  as 
fully  informed  as  possible  upon  all  needs 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  demands  upon 
them,  and  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  our 
constituents.  We  should  assist  them  in 
having  their  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature fully  informed,  and  see  that  these 
men  are  in  full  sympathy  with  school  in- 
terests before  such  men  are  elected.  These 
officials  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  serve 
the  public  interests  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  ability  and  they  should  be 
fully  informed  by  school  directors  and 
others  as  to  what  may  be  needed.  It 
is  not  right  that  we,  the  members  of  this 
department,  delay  our  demands  upon  these 
men  until  after  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  in  session,  when  either  the  newness  of 
scene  or  the  multiplicity  of  duties  does  not 
permit  of  proper  study  and  investigation 
of  the  matters  we  are  referring  to  them 
M  their  decision.  We  should  present  these 
matters  at  an  earlier  date.  Much  good 
school  legislation  can  be  secured  by  con- 
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certed  action  on  the  part  of  our  members. 
Our  strength  should  not  be  spread  over  too 
many  measures  and  directed  effectively 
upon  none.  Concentration  of  effort  is  the 
rule  for  accomplishment  of  any  great  good. 

If  "  public  education  is  the  deliberate  ef- 
fort of  the  state  to  make  a  nobler  man," 
the  school  must  give  to  the  individual  man- 
hood as  well  as  intelligence  before  he  can 
take  his  place  as  a  nobler  specimen  of  the 
race.  This  manhood  is  of  first  and  utmost 
importance.  It  is  superior  to  intellect  and 
better  than  money,  and,  as  expressed  by 
one  whose  name  is  known  and  whose  face 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  "  it  overtops  all  titles, 
caps  all  careers,  and  crowns  all  virtues." 
What  is  demanded,  what  is  required,  and 
what  the  schools  must  supply  is  intelligent, 
honest,  just  and  true  ipen. 

In  a  republic  manliness  and  a  righteous 
conception  thereof  is  an  undeniable  neces- 
sity, for  truly  it  is  each  man  that  must  in- 
fect his  neighbor  with  the  true  or  mean 
qualities  of  his  own  individuality.  At  the 
Convention  of  1905,  J.  A.  McLoughry,  Esq., 
of  Sharon,  presented  a  paper  on  "  Ethical 
Training  in  Schools,"  it  covers  so  well  the 
opportunities,  nay  duties,  in  this  direction 
that  I  must  refer  you  to  it  for  guidance  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties  as  directors 
of  the  schools — from  which  so  much  is  de- 
manded. Formerly  the  home  influence, 
added  to  that  of  the  Church,  tended  to 
plant  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young, 
seeds  which  by  the  same  forces  were 
nourished  and  trained,  until  the  bud  opened 
into  full  bloom,  a  being  possessed  of  a 
beautiful  soul  as  well  as  a  beautiful  sym- 
metrical form.-  But  business  and  social 
demands  are  working  a  great  change  in  our 
social  life,  and  what  is  lacking  from  home 
and  church  must  be  supplied  by  the  schools. 
I  would  not  advocate  a  radical  biblical 
course  of  study  for  our  public  schools,  but 
by  precept  and  example  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  directors,  let  the  worth  and 
power  of  this  manliness  and  all  that  it  im- 
plies be  exhibited.  Our  schools  should 
implant  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
boys  and  girls  a  feeling  of  humble  rever- 
ence towards  our  Creator,  kind  regard  for 
parents  and  those  in  whose  charge  they 
may  be  placed,  and  high  regard  also  for 
morality  and  truth. 

But  why  should  they  pay  more  attention 
than  heretofore  to  the  inculcation  of  these 
attributes  of  virtue?  For  the  reason  that 
the  influence  of  home  teaching  in  this  di- 
rection has  become  considerably  impaired 
by  our  modern  family  life.  In  the  wild 
scramble  for  business,  or  so-called  sodal 
success,  home  is  being  neglected.  Tne 
lunch  counter  for  the  hurried  business  man, 
the  social  evening  dinner  with  father  and 


mother  meeting  their  eldest  children  at 
times  merely  as  social  acquaintances,  the 
younger  children  in  the  care  of  a  hired 
nurse,  the  theatre  party,  Club  night  or 
Lodge,  all  these  things  are  in  too  great 
measure  taking  the  place  of  those  pleasant 
and  profitable  evening  family  gatherings 
of  which  we  now  sometimes  read,  where 
parents  with  children  took  common  pos- 
session of  the  living  room  or  library  and 
spent  the  evening  in  profitable  and  pleasur- 
able conversations  on  Bible  and  history 
heroes,  their  manliness,  honesty  and  truth- 
fulness, as  well  as  their  sacrifices  to  main- 
tain these  virtues,  these  things  were  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  eventually  these 
qualities  became  a  part  of  their  lives,  of 
which  their  acts  and  achievements  in  later 
years  gave  abundant  evidence. 

Again,  as  circumstances  and  conditions 
surrounding  the  home  become  less  effec- 
tive for  good,  our  public  schools  must 
supply  what  these  home  influences  lade 
Where  lawns  and  gardens  formerly  sur- 
rounded humble  or  beautiful  houses,  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  the  children  to  come 
into  contact  with  nature,  also  permitting 
the  sunshine  to  enter  and  fill  the  home,  we 
now  find  rows  of  buildings, — those  indi- 
vidual houses  giving  place  to  blocks  of 
houses  where  all  live  almost  as  one  great 
family  within  bricK  walls,  no  sunshine  en- 
tering in,  and  disposition  and  character  also 
frequently  lacking  this  element  of  bright- 
ness. 

And  further  the  public  press  of  to-day, 
while  bringing  into  our  homes  accounts  of 
our  nations  greatness  and  wealth,  the 
latest  scientific  achievements,  sayings  and 
doings  of  men  high  in  public  life,  presents 
at  the  same  time  to  our  young  oeople  in  con- 
spicuous head-lines  and  further  illustrated 
by  sketches,  accounts  of  murders,  defal- 
cations, abuse  and  misuse  of  confidence, 
raidroad  horrors,  scandals  of  high  social 
life,  divorce  suits,  etc.,  all  of  which  arc 
anything  but  edifying  and  ennobling.  What 
the  press  is  to-day  lackintr  must  be  supplied 
by  the  Public  Schools. 

My  friends,  I  would  not  have  you  sup- 
pose that  all  conditions  are  as  unfavorable 
as  I  have  partially  pictured,  but  reference 
to  some  of  them  must  reveal  to  us  those 
high  things  demanded  by  the  world  to-day, 
which  must  be  possessed  by  our  boys  and 
girls  as  they  enter  life,  and  our  schools  are 
responsible  for  the  inculcating  and  develop- 
ment of  these  things.  Manliness  and  in- 
telligence must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  if 
our  schools  are  not  supplying  these  essen- 
tial things,  who  are  responsible  for  their 
failure  to  do  this?  None  other  than  you 
and  I. 
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Our  responsibilities  are  grave  and 
weighty:  That  innocent  child,  the  gift  of 
heaven,  a  precious  family  jewel,  taken 
from  its  mother's  arms  to  be  placed  in  a 
schoolroom  presided  over  by  a  mistake  or 
a  success,  as  decided  by  your  vote  or  mine, 
— ^sunshine  is  supplied  or  withheld,  as  a 
result  of  your  work  or  mine  in  grading 
that  school, — it  is  made  wild  with  delight 
in  pursuit  of  the  rainbow  fancies  of  child- 
hood, or  it  is  made  to  bear  burdens  like 
the  plodding  farm  horse,  due  to  my  ignor- 
ance or  yours,  we  mistakenly  advocating 
the  principle  that  the  more  difficult  and  the 
more  uninviting  the  task  the  better  devel- 
oped the  brains, — we  in  our  indifference 
never  seeking  to  secure  the  proper  level 
for  these  little  ones  placed  in  our  care  for 
protection  as  well  as  for  development. 

Fellow  Directors,  we  are  responsible  to 
the  world  for  what  is  demanded,  men  in- 
telligent, honest,  just,  true.  Let  me  close  in 
these  strong  words  of  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can author:  "A  time  like  this  demands 
strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands;  men  whom  the  lust  of  office 
does  not  kill;  men  whom  the  spoils  of  office 
cannot  buy;  men  who  possess  opinions  and 
a  will ;  men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will 
not  lie;  men  who  can  stand  before  a  dema- 
gogue and  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries 
widiout  winking;  tall  men,  sun-crowned, 
who  live  above  the  fog  in  public  duty  and 
in  private  thinking." 

The  Governor  had  been  scheduled  to  ad- 
dress the  convention,  but  press  of  official 
business  led  him  to  ask  to  be  excused. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  SCHAEFFER. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer:  Whenever  anything  goes 
wrong  anywhere,  people  look  to  the  schools 
for  the  remedy.  From  vaccination  to  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  and  religious 
culture  the  people  look  to  iis.  So  many 
problems  are  pressed  on  the  teacher  for 
solution  that  she  is  beginning  to  have  a 
bad  conscience  with  regard  to  her  regular 
school  work.  If  you  go  into  a  teacher's 
room  and  find  her  in  the  act  of  teaching 
so  prosaic  a  thing  as  spelling  or  the  multi- 
plication table  she  will  blush.  In  view  of 
this  the  Executive  Committee  assigned  to 
me  the  task  of  telling  you  what  are  the 
essentials  of  an  education  for  those  pupils 
who  will  attend  school  only  eight  years. 

If  you  will  write  on  a  blackboard  the 
word  reading,  and  below  that  the  word 
writing  and  below  that  any  other  knowl- 
edge that  is  taught  in  the  schools,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  answering  what  kind 
of  information  is  of  most  worth.  These 
are  two  fundamental  essentials  in  the  teach- 
ing of  every  child  no  matter  what  is  to 
be  his  future. 


What  is  reading?  It  is  more  than  mere 
word-calling.  The  reading  habit,  not  only 
of  the  daily  papers  but  of  books,  is  part  of 
this  subject.  A  Lancaster  county  boy  is 
at  the  head  of  a  library  in  Grand  Rapids 
which  has  reached  every  public  school.  In 
that  city  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people 
read  the  books  of  the  library.  Is  that  credi- 
table? In  most  places  only  six  or  eight 
per  cent,  of  the  population  bse  the  public 
libraries.  If  reading  were  properly  taught 
the  operatives  of  the  factories  would  go 
to  the  libraries  of  the  cities  in  the  evenings 
for  recreation  and  enjoyment,  instead  of 
to  roof-gardens  and  other  cheap  places  of 
amusement. 

What  is  involved  in  writing  ?  More  than 
the  mere  copying  of  script.  Of  course  the 
child  must  learn  to  write  good  legible  script. 
But  in  the  first  eight  years  of  his  school  life 
a  child  should  learn  to  write  a  good  letter. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  writing  we  do 
in  life  is  the  writing  of  letters.  What  are 
the  facts?  Our  commercial  colleges  coax 
everybody  to  take  a  course  with  them  in 
stenography  and  typewriting,  and  lead  the 
pupils  to  think  that  they  can  therefore  earn 
a  livelihood.  But  they  soon  find  that  they 
can  not  write,  punctuate  and  capitalize  a 
letter  properly.  To  write  a  letter  correctly 
requires  a  knowledge  of  three  things— capi- 
tals, punctuation  and  spelling,  which  re- 
quires again  that  people  should  learn  the 
dictionary  habit,  and  above  all  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  construct  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish sentence.  If  all  children  had  cultured 
mothers  and  were  so  fortunate  as  never 
to  hear  anything  but  the  finest  English  we 
could  do  without  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar. Plato  never  heard  in  his  childhood 
an)rthing  but  the  finest  Attic  Greek.  His 
Greek  was  so  fine  that  it  is  said  that  in 
his  childhood  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on 
his  lips  and  ever  afterwards  he  spoke  only 
honeyed  words.  But  Pennsylvania  has  be- 
come the  dumping  ground  for  the  unedu- 
cated population  of  southern  Europe.  Our 
pupils  need  English  grammar.  I  think  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  is  overdone.  Of 
course  the  four  fundamental  rules  and  their 
application  should  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
but  topics  like  equation  of  payments  which 
have  been  out  of  date  for  these  hundred 
years  and  puzzle  problems  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  text-books  and  the  school- 
room. It  is  said  that  we  need  these  things 
for  the  mental  discipline  acquired.  Elemen- 
tary geometry  and  algebra  would  give  as 
much  discipline  and  be  of  more  use  to  the 
pupils  than  these  puzzle  problems. 

The  basal  concepts  of  geography  should* 
ailso  be  taught.  The  location  of  every  city 
in  the  United  States  is  not  important  to 
know,  but  pupils  should  be  taught  to  use 
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a  map  intelligently.  In  these  days  of  travel 
this  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  pupils 
must  be  adjusted  to  modem  civilized  life. 
Enough  history  ought  to  be  taught  to  make 
the  pupils  patriotic;  in  order  that,  when 
they  go  to  the  polls,  they  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
We  must  teach  him  that  when  he  votes  he 
is  discharging  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  the 
country.  Spencer's  definition  of  education 
is,  "A  preparation  for  complete  living." 
If  we  apply  this  to  our  modem  conditions 
this  means:  Children  must  be  fitted  for  our 
institutional  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  a  habit  of  their  observance 
should  be  taught.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
pupils  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  bones 
in  the  body,  or  of  all  the  muscles.  While 
these  are  being  taught  the  school  virtues 
will  be  acquired— obedience,  industry,  po- 
liteness, regularity,  punctualiy  and  self-re- 
straint. Without  these  no  pupil  could  hold 
a  place  in  any  establishment.  These  are 
to  be  learned  only  in  a  good  school,  never 
in  a  poor  one.  The  greatest  misfortune 
that  can  possibly  befall  a  child  is  to  be  bom 
unsound  of  mind  or  unhealthy  of  body; 
next  to  this  is  the  misfortune  of  living  in 
a  home  where  vice  rules;  but  third  comes 
the  misfortune  of  never  meeting  a  good 
teacher  in  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
life.  I  don't  mean  that  I  would  be  satis- 
fied if  my  children  knew  no  more  than  I 
have  mentioned.  A  certain  amount  of 
manual  training  is  to  be  desired.  There 
is  also  a  more  universal  language  at  the 
foundation  of  school  life — drawing.  Again, 
if  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  go  to  college  his  early 
education  should  be  shaped  to  that  end.  I 
used  to  worship  a  fixed  course  of  study,  but 
I  have  come  to  think  that  the  child  is  of 
more  importance  than  any  course.  I  have 
a  boy  who  at  twenty-one  is  an  assistant 
chemist  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  a  girl  of  twenty-two  who  is  a  col- 
lege graduate  and  is  a  teacher  in  Bryn 
Mawr.  I  have  another  boy  who  at  twenty 
is  in  the  junior  class  at  college.  When 
the  child  is  to  go  to  college  give  him  the 
chance  to  learn  the  languages  at  the  golden 
time  for  learning  language,  and  that  comes 
early.  Let  the  arithmetic  go  until  the  judg- 
ment is  better  developed,  and  the  child  will 
graduate  from  college  before  he  is  twenty. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  college  is  not  for 
many  boys  and  girls.  So  in  a  State  like 
this  we  are  confronted  with  the  question 
of  directing  the  child  toward  some  trade, 
or  the  art  and  principles  of  agriculture. 
This  is  soon  to  come;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  course.  How  much  one 
misses  who  has  no  cultivation  in  music ! 
The  first  eight  years  should  teach  every 


boy  and  girl  to  sing  and  to  appreciate 
music.  As  to  text-books;  we  sometimes 
tease  the  book  agents.  But  to  my  mind  they 
are  educational  missionaries.  Their  com- 
panies have  given  the  American  schools  the 
best  series  of  text-books  on  earth.  Any 
child  will  get  more  real  enjoyment  out  of 
works  of  art  in  his  later  life  from  look- 
ing at  the  fine  pictures  in  the  text-books  of 
to-day.  It  is  said  thiat  the  people  of  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  m  Pmssia  did 
not  sing — 3.  sign  of  a  very  low  grade  of 
intelligence.  The  school  has  not  done  its 
full  duty  to  the  child  unless  it  teaches  him 
to  enjoy  music  and  the  fine  arts. 

To  summarize:  It  is  most  important  that 
children  should  learn  reading,  including 
ability  to  read  and  the  library  habit  Next, 
children  should  learn  to  write,  including 
the  ability  to  write  a  good  English  letter. 
Third,  reckoning,  so  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
form the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  with  their  applications  to  frac- 
tions and  decimals,  denominate  numbers 
and  percentage.  Fourth,  geography,  in- 
cluding principally  the  use  of  maps.  Fifth, 
enough  history  to  make  the  pupils  patri- 
otic. Sixth,  the  school  virtues,  which  form 
the  basis  of  holding  any  school  position. 
Above  all — ^music,  so  that  the  pupils  can 
appreciate  the  fine  arts  in  after  life.  These 
things  should  be  taught  in  every  school. 
They  are  the  essentials  to  be  taught  in  the 
first  eight  years  of  the  average  child  at 
school. 

The  worst  letter  that  I  ever  received  was 
from  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  Was 
this  a  reflection  on  Yale?  Perhaps.  I 
would  rather  say  that  it  was  a  reflection 
on  the  lower  schools.  A  professor  in 
Brown  University  once  complained  about 
the  English  used  by  the  students  under 
his  charge.  When*  asked  what  class  he 
taught,  he  replied  that  he  taught  the  Sopho- 
more class.  When  asked  if  this  was  not 
a  criticism  on  the  English  teaching  in 
Brown  University  he  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was.  We  are  all  shoving  the 
work  on  to  other  people.  Let  us  stop  doing 
that  and  try  to  do  this  work  ourselves. 

Miss  Baker:  An  almost  Utopian  condi- 
tion exists  in  the  city  of  a  certain  western 
state.  There  a  certain  lady  collected  a 
number  of  reference  books  such  as  she 
thought  were  needed  by  the  school  children. 
She  had  her  library  connected  by  wire 
with  the  different  schools  so  that  the  pupils 
could  call  her  up  and  ask  her  what  she 
could  give  them  along  different  lines  of 
study.  If  she  could  not  answer  at  once  she 
referred  the  matter  to  one  of  the  corps  of 
stenographers  who  were  constantly  em- 
ployed there.  The  library  building  was 
paid  for  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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Dr.  SchaeflFcr:  Do  you  know  that  we 
have  travelling  libraries  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  any  school  can  get  one  by  apply- 
ing to  the  State  Librarian  and  complying 
with  certain  conditions  which  are  pre- 
scribed? 

VIEWS  OF  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B..  Bittle,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Education  for  the  State 
Federation  of  Women,  was  now  given  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  to  present  the  views 
of  the  body  she  represented.  Mrs.  Diddle 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania  Women,  I  desire  to  say  that 
that  organization  represents  a  membership 
of  14,142  women  of  this  state.  Its  com- 
mittee on  education  has  for  several  years 
urged  upon  these  members  active  interest 
in  their  various  local  public  schools  and  in 
the  general  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  are  not  in  any  sense  in  a  hypercriti- 
cal attitude  but  we  are  constrained  to  as- 
sert that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  suflSciently  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  education  for  the  children 
within  its  borders.  Outside  of  the  large 
centers,  the  school  pupils  are  not  enjoying 
the  advantages  offered  in  a  number  of  other 
states.  Throughout  the  rural  districts  the 
scope  of  work  is  insuflScient  for  the  present 
day  needs,  and  few  places  of  from  10,000 
to  20,000  population  seem  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  free  kindergartens,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  or  music  and  drawing. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into 

1.  What  is  Pennsylvania  doing  in  com- 
parison with  other  states  for  the  education 
of  its  children? 

2.  What  further  should  it  do? 

The  maxim,  "That  which  you  would 
have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  you 
must  put  into  the  schools,"  is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  education  of  its  children 
is  the  most  important  task  that  the  state 
has  to  discharge.  Into  your  hands  has 
been  committed  the  administration,  for  the 
time  being,  of  this  vital  element  in  our  body 
politic.  I  well  know  that  the  existing 
Pennsylvania  spirit  is  not  favorable  to  the 
forward  movements  that  you  probably  are 
most  willing  to  make;  however,  I  am  here 
to-day  to  ask  you  not  to  wait  until  public 
opinion  demands  better  methods  and  facili- 
ties, and  to  beg  you  for  the  more  rapid 
establishment  of  such  branches  as  will 
teach  the  growing  youth  how  to  work  and 
how  to  live. 

One  of  our  chief  needs  is  a  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  young  worker.  The 
boys  who  are  born  mechanics  and  the  girls 


who  are  bom  cooks  have  just  as  much 
right  to  have  their  talent  trained  as  the 
bom  mathematician  or  the  bom  musician. 
The  need  of  establishing  trade  schools  is 
seriously  felt  by  employers  here  who,  as  is 
well  known,  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply 
of  skilled  artisans.  Our  American  boys 
and  girls  must  be  trained  manually  in  order 
to  properly  compete  with  the  foreign  in- 
dustrial workers  who  are  at  present  far  too 
numerous  among  the  wage  earners  of  this 
country. 

Many  other  states  have  awakened  to  the 
need  of  establishing  such  schools.  May 
we  too  not  have  them  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  education  system  in,  at 
least,  the  cities  and  large  towns  and  in  the 
rural  districts  where  a  scheme  of  centrali- 
zation is  possible? 

The  new  trade  school  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia this  year  has  a  capacity  of  five 
hundred  pupils,  with  both  day  and  night 
classes,  and  I  am  told  that  as  many  more 
are  on  its  waiting  list. 

For  the  girls  we  need,  and  at  once, 
schools  of  domestic  science — where  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
housekeeping  and  home-making^  can  be 
learned  by  those  who  soon  will  become 
mothers  and  home-makers. 

That  agriculture  is  being  considered  a 
necessary  part  of  school  work  is  shown  by 
the  legislative  action  of  nine  states  requir- 
ing that  it  be  regularly  taught  in  their 
schools. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural centers  in  the  whole  United  States. 
May  she  not  have  schools  established  in 
her  rural  districts  in  which  shall  be  taught 
practical  farm,  garden,  poultry  and  dairy 
work? 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  directors 
cannot  introduce  into  the  schools  what 
they  have  not  money  to  pay  for;  we  also 
are  aware  that  the  state  apjjropriation  is 
generous  but  local  taxation  is  madequate 
in  almost  every  borough  and  township  of 
this  state.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge 
upon  you  a  suflScient  advance  in  local 
school  taxes  to  enable  you  to  give  the  child- 
ren such  broadened  and  enriched  oppor- 
tunity as  will  enable  them  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  citizens  educated  in  New  England 
and  the  western  states. 

In  conclusion,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Children  of  Pennsylvania,  I  repeat  our  re- 
quest for  such  enlargement  of  the  public 
school  curriculum  as  will  include  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  in  as  many 
places  as  possible,  and  agriculture  in  the 
rural   districts. 

At  this  time  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Directors  Association  of  Clear- 
field County,  was  to  have  presented  a  paper. 
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but,  being  unable  to  be  present,  he  sent  as 
his  substitute  Superintendent  H.  E.  Trout, 
of  Clearfield  who  read  the  following  on 

INSTRUCTION   IN    MUSIC,   MANUAL  TRAINING 

AND  DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   IN   THE   PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

As  announced  in  the  programme  this  dis- 
cussion was  assigned  to  W.  H.  Patterson 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Clearfield  County 
Directors'  Association,  also  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  of  Clearfield  borough. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
these  departments  were  established  in  our 
schools.  Because  of  his  inability  to  be 
here  at  this  time,  and  at  his  request,  I  will 
open  the  discussion.  What  I  may  have  to 
say  will  be  largely  drawn  from  my  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  these  depart- 
ments in  the  Qearfield  schools. 

The  three  departments  of  school  work 
assigned  for  discussion  at  this  time  are 
worthy  of  some  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  curriculum  pf  studies  for  the 
public  schools.  I  do  not  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  offer  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  question  for  two  reasons :  ( i )  For  lack 
of  efficient  knowledge,  from  all  phases,  con- 
cerning any  one  of  the  three  subjects,  from 
which  treatment  would  be  required  if  we 
were  to  deal  with  them  finally;  and  (2) 
for  lack  of  time.  Any  one  of  the  three  sub- 
jects assigned  would  consume  the  allotted 
time  and  still  only  a  small  portion  would 
be  stated  of  what  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
each.  While  music,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  are  not  as  universally 
taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  yet  if  my  conclu- 
sions from  observation  and  study  are  right, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Music, 
Manual  Training,  and  Domestic  Science 
will  be  as  permanently  established  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  curriculum  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  to-day. 

I  will  change  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  respective  subjects  and  will  consider 
first  the  Music  side  of  the  question. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools. — Music  in 
the  Public  Schools,  in  some  form,  is  an 
absplute  necessity,  so  considered  by  all 
school  men  as  well  as  by  all  patrons  of  the 
schools.  It  indeed  would  be  a  very  un- 
attractive school  in  which  there  was  no 
music  to  lend  interest  to  the  work,  to  bring 
sunshine  into  the  room,  and  to  drive  away 
dull  moments.  I  take  it,  however,  that  the 
question  means  the  systematic  teaching  of 
music  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  studies 
in  the  public  schools.  In  this  form  it  has 
been  established  in  the  cities  and  many  of 
the  larger  towns  and,  judging  from  its  con- 
tinuance in  these  and  its  introduction  in 
others,  it  seems  to  have  taken  a  permanent 


place  on  the  list  of  public  school  studies. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
All  children  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  rudiments  of  music  as  well 
as  to  have  drill  and  instruction  in  the  tech- 
nique, together  with  drill  in  reading  music 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  purpose  or  aim  of 
public  school  music  should  be  to  make  ex- 
pert music  readers,  nor  expert  singers,  nor 
soloists  of  note.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
impossible  for  children  and  is  the  happy 
lot  of  only  a  few  who  may  continue  the 
study  of  music  for  years  after  they  leave 
the  public  schools. 

But  pupils  in  the  public  schools  can 
learn  to  read  music  by  syllables.  They 
will  be  able  to  sing  simple  pieces  by  note, 
and  thus  acquire  the  ability  of  looking  at 
music  with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  improvise 
the  parts  which  5iey  wish  to  sing  they  will 
be  able  to  read  the  parts  by  syllables.  With 
this  instruction  will  come  the  proper  ap- 
preciation for  music.  The  more  musical 
ability  the  pupil  acquires  the  more  he  will 
appreciate  the  beauties  in  music.  As  this 
appreciation  increases  he  will  become  in- 
terested in  good  music,  thus  acquiring  the 
ability  to  make  a  wise  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  quality  of  music  in  which  he 
is  to  find  enjoyment. 

With  this  condition  existing  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  child's  career  as  a 
pupil  in  the  community  of  which  he  now 
forms  a  part,  and  of  which  he  is  later  to 
become  a  more  potent  factor,  the  musical 
spirit  will  rise  to  his  level,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  such  a  community  will  be  a  people 
whose  appreciation  for  good  music  will  be 
readily  recognized,  and  who  will  have  no 
liking  for  the  inferior  classes  of  music 
The  music  in  the  schools  will  establish  the 
musical  standard  of  the  community.  This 
instruction  in  music  in  the  schools  will  give 
pupils  a  start  in  the  work  and  will  cause 
.  them  to  continue  the  study  of  the  same 
The  tendency  will  be  to  place  music  in  the 
homes.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  make 
the  home  more  interesting  and  attractive 
The  more  attractive  the  home  the  less  will 
be  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  children 
to  seek  other  places  of  amusement  at  which 
to  spend  their  evenings.  Beyond  question 
or  doubt  the  effects  of  music  in  the  schools 
will  be  felt  in  the  homes. 

As  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  how- 
ever, music  should  be  treated  and  taught 
with  as  much  enthusiasm,  with  as  much 
intelligence,  and  with  the  same  pedagogic 
principles  as  arithmetic,  reading  or  any 
other  of  the  common  school  studies.  At- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  individual  child. 
A  teacher  would  not  be  considered  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  if  she  taught  her  arithme- 
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tic  in  the  same  manner  in  which  much  of 
the  music  is  taught  If  a  teacher  has  a 
pupil  who  is  backward  in  reading,  this 
pupil  receives  some  special  attention  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  class.  The  pupils  do  not 
read  as  a  class,  in  concert,  but  they  read 
separately,  one  after  another.  Errors  are 
corrected  and  suggestions  made  which  tend 
to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  the  child* 
From  observation  and  inquiry  I  have  found 
that  this  is  not  the  universal  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  teaching  of  music.  On  the 
contrary  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is 
concert  drill,  singing  by  the  entire  school. 
By  this  method  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  pupils  in  a  room  are  properly  taught. 
A  few  of  the  specially  musical  gifted  pupils 
lead  and  the  others  follow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  much  individual  work  should 
be  done  in  Music  as  there  is  in  either 
Arithmetic  or  Reading. 

Again,  teachers  should  be  required  to 
make  the  same  preparation  for  the  teach- 
mg  of  music  as  for  the  teaching  of  any 
one  of  the  other  studies  on  the  curriculum. 
Training  schools  for  teachers  should  make 
note  of  the  requirements  made  upon 
teachers  for  the  te)iching  of  music,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  they  should  give  their 
students  a  thoroughly  practical  instruction. 
This  is  essential  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  music  in  the  public  schools.  We  must 
consider  Music  as  an  actual  requirement, 
and  not  merely  as  a  period  for  recreation. 
Teachers  must  feel  the  importance  of  this 
work,  and  with  this  appreciation  will  come 
well  prepared  teachers  and  telling  results 
in  the  teaching  of  music.  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors have  a  right  to  place  this  require- 
ment upon  their  teachers. 

Boards  of  Directors,  who  have  control 
of  schools  in  districts  in  which  is  employed 
a  Supervisor  of  Music  should  procure  a 
competent  person  for  the  position  and  then 
retain  him  or  her  in  said  position  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  frequent  changing 
of  Supervisors  is  a  detriment  to  the  prog- 
ress of  public  school  music.  With  a  com- 
petent Supervisor  assisted  hy  qualified 
grade  teachers,  these  following  proper 
methods  of  instruction.  Music  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  a  paying  investment. 

Manual  Trotnin^.-r— Educational  theories 
have  changed  from  time  to  time  since  the 
days  of  the  earliest  Greek  educators.  With 
each  varying  condition,  or  according  to 
every  change  of  environment,  a  correspond- 
ing change  has  been  wrought  in  the  meth- 
ods of  education.  Comparison  of  school 
curriculums  of  previous  decades  will  show 
to  us  constant  changes;  brought  about  by 
a  change  of  opinion  concerning  the  best 
means  by  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 


time  were  to  be  educated.  Along  with  this 
has  come  a  more  urgent  demand  upon  the 
schools  for  better-prepared  boys  and  girls. 
While  the  three  R's  are  not  considered  less 
essential  than  before  they  do  not  to-day 
form  the  only  essentials  in  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  land.  Time  was  when 
boys  could  leave  the  Grammar  grades  of 
our  public  schools  and  enter  life  with  fair 
prospects  of  success.  This  has  changed, 
and  now  the  boy  requires  the  fullest  ca- 
pacity of  the  high  school  to  give  him  such 
a  preparation  as  will  fit  him  to  enter  the 
various  avenues  of  life  with  a  fair  degree 
of  assurance  that  success  will  be  within  his 
reach.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  changed 
conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  speak  of  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science  as  parts  of  our  curricu- 
lum of  study.  In  considering  "Manual 
Training"  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
course  I  will  eliminate  what  is  generally 
termed  "Technical  Training."  It  should 
not  be  the  purpose  of  the  public  schools  to 
make  finished  or  expert  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, or  mechanics,  neither  is  it  the  pur- 
pose to  prepare  boys  for  the  professions, 
as  ministers,  lawyers,  or  doctors.  We  may 
speak  of  it  more  correctly  as  "Industrial 
Training." 

It  is  the  educational  side  of  these  subjects 
that  must  be  considered  in  determining 
their  value  in  the  public  schools.  While  we 
believe  that  boys  who  have  taken  a  course 
in  Industrial  Training  in  the  public  schools 
will  make  better  mechanics  in  less  time 
because  of  the  instruction  received,  so  do 
we  also  believe  that  they  will  become  better 
lawyers,  ministers,  or  doctors  because  of 
this  added  educational  training. 

There  is  no  question  to-day  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  Kindergarten  schools, 
as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  such 
schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  as 
well  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  In 
fact  so  well  has  this  principle  of  education 
been  established  that  the  people  demand 
this  instruction  for  their  children,  and  in 
many  communities  where  the  school  boards 
do  not  provide  for  free  kindergarten  in- 
struction the  parents  have  established  such 
schools  which  they  support  by  private  sub- 
scription. 

This  same  method  of  instruction  has 
found  its  way,  by  common  consent,  into  the 
primary  grades  of  the  public  schools  and 
seems  to  be  recognized  as  essential,  and  I 
may  say  indispensable,  in  the  first  years  of 
a  child's  life  in  school.  Industrial  Train- 
ing in  its  more  advanced  forms  is  finding 
its  way  into  the  grammar  grades  and  high 
schools,  and  if  this  is  recognized  as  a  proper 
course  of  instruction  for  the  lower  grades, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  same  form  in  its 
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more  advanced   stages   should  be   equally 
beneficial  for  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades. 

There  has  not  been  so  wide  a  difference 
in  the  opinion  of  educators  concerning  the 
ends  of  education.  It  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion that  the  boy  is  to  be  educated,  that  he 
is  to  be  educated  for  good  citizenship,  that 
there  must  be  a  preparation  for  right  liv- 
ing, and  to  do  all  this  he  must  know  "  how 
to  live  and  how  to  make  a  living." 

Industrial  Training  educates  a  child  for 
this  because  it  educates  the  entire  child. 
It  is  not  true  that  there  is  no  mental  train- 
ing in  Manual  Training.  No  pupil  can 
undertake  any  of  the  manual  work  without 
thinking.  The  moment  a  pupil  enters  upon 
the  work  thought  is  stimulated.  An  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind,  an  object  is  to 
tie  taken  hold  of,  and  some  impress  is  to 
be  upon  the  model  according  to  instruction. 
The  mind,  the  hand,  and  the  eye  become 
actively  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
some  definite  purpose.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  pupil  to  perform  the  work  of  another. 
One  pupil  will  not  be  able  to  work  the  prob- 
lems for  his  neighbor.  Each  boy  must 
square  his  own  board,  and  continue  until 
it  is  done  satisfactorily. 

There  is  mental  development  in  acquir- 
ing the  power  of  construction.  A  boy  has 
determined  to  construct  a  model,  be  it  a 
corner  bracket,  a  book-shelf,  a  table  or  a 
sled.  Let  us  see  what  operations  take 
place, — First  a  clear  and  definite  picture  of 
the  model  is  in  his  own  mind.  It  must  be 
a  definite  picture.  So  definite  in  detail  that 
he  is  able  to  make  a  working  drawing,  a 
detailed  drawing,  of  the  same.  All  parts 
must  be  in  proper  proportion,  and  bear  a 
proper  relation  one  to  the  other,  so  that 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  drawing  will 
give  to  another  the  proper  idea.  This  be- 
ing completed  he  proceeds  to  construct  the 
various  parts,  which  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  skill,  for  when  all  are 
completed  they  must  be  placed  together  and 
a  finished  model  be  the  result.  The  model 
must  conform  to  the  boy's  original  idea. 
It  was  first  an  idea  in  the  pupil's  mind, 
then  a  drawing  on  paper,  and  finally  a 
finished  model  in  wood.  This  is  truly  an 
educational  process  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  Here  mind,  eye,  and  hand  are 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  relation. 
The  three  are  most  intimately  associated 
in  the  performance  of  the  prescribed 
purpose. 

Drawing  forms  the  foundation  for  all 
work  in  Manual  Training.  It  is  the  only 
universal  form  for  the  expression  of 
thought  This  may  also  be  advocated  from 
a  practical  side,  for,  no  matter  what  the" 
vocation,  mechanical  drawing  is  to-day  a 
universal  requirement. 


The  school  curriculum  which  includes 
industrial  training  will  go  far  ahead,  in 
training  pupils  for  the  activities  of  life, 
of  the  one  which  does  not  include  such 
course  of  training. 

Manual  Training  gives  an  opportunity 
for  exercising  the  boy  s  creative  faculties — 
and  permit  me  to  say  that  he  is  a  creator. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  he  has  had  an 
insatiable  desire  to  do  and  to  undo  things. 
He  assumed  considerable  freedom  along 
this  line  until  his  school  duties  were  placed 
upon  him.  He  then  became  a  plodder  of 
books,  "  a  grinder  of  old  bones."  Nowhere 
is  he  given  an  opportunity  for  original 
thinking,  for  freedom  of  action.  Why 
should  his  life  in  school  be  conducted  along 
lines  so  unnatural  to  his  own  inclinations? 
He  should  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
natural  development.  This  is  done  by  giv- 
ing him  the  advantages  of  Manual  Train- 
ing. He  practices  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  shop  in  his  every-day  work  outside  of 
school. 

If  the  boy  has  any  latent  talent  here  is 
where  it  is  given  an  impetus  to  g^ow  and 
to  develop.  The  boy  learns  to  know  him- 
self. In  his  regular  school  studies  the  dull 
or  backward  boy  looks  with  envy  at  his 
neighbor  who  is  doing  almost  perfect  work. 
He  feels  his  inability  and  wishes  to  be  re- 
lieved of  these  burdens.  But  in  the  Manual 
Training  department,  the  boy  who  is  slow 
in  his  studies  may  become  the  master  of 
an  art.  Here  is  where  he  becomes  the 
leader  in  a  great  many  cases.  This  boy 
realizes  that  his  strength  is  not  in  the  line 
of  the  Classics  but  that  Mechanics  is  his 
strong  forte.  He  is  of  equal  rank  with 
his  neighbor,  the  boy  with  the  classical 
mind.  One  merits  success  in  one  depart- 
ment, the  other  in  another  department. 
Should  not  both  of  these  boys  be  given  the 
same  advantages  in  the  public  school? 
One  has  as  strong  a  claim  for  his  particular 
kind  of  work  as  the  other.  One  kind  of 
training  is  as  important  for  one  boy  as  the 
other  kind  for  the  other  boy.  Let  us  give 
the  boys  the  education  that  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  them,  and  will  give  them  the 
best  training  for  life.  This  will  assist  boys 
in  choosing  their  vocations  for  life.  If  the 
lad  does  not  discover  his  inclinations  in 
school,  where  has  he  an  opportunity  of 
finding  them? 

Great  demands  are  made  upon  the 
schools  to-day,  and  still  greater  things  will 
be  expected  in  the  future,  and  one  of  the 
means  of  meeting  these  demands  will  be 
the  introduction  of  this  industrial  training. 
This  kind  of  learning  demands  accuracy, 
it  demands  observation,  it  demands  judg- 
ment, it  demands  attention;  it  creates  in- 
terest, it  gives  boys  a  proper  conception  of 
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life,  it  causes  them  to  see  the  honorable 
rank  of  labor;  it  gives  to  them  a  right 
conception  of  the  proper  relation  between 
the  professional  man  and  the  mechanic  or 
laborer.  If  it  does  all  of  this,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  does,  then  it 
educates. 

Domestic  Science. — In  the  work  in  Do- 
mestic Science  I  will  include  instruction 
in  Cooking  and  Sewing,  the  work  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  girls.  Here  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses differ  somewhat  from  those  indi- 
cated in  the  discussion  of  Manual  Training 
for  boys.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight 
of  the  educational  side,  for  this  work  is  as 
truly  educational  as  the  former,  yet  this 
work  is  far  more  practical  and  touches  the 
home  life  more  closely. 

We  do  not  here  wish  to  make  profes- 
sional dressmakers  nor  do  we  wish  nor 
attempt  to  make  professional  cooks.  How- 
ever girls  do  learn  to  make  dresses  and  they 
do  learn  to  cook,  both  of  which  are  as 
essential,  or  even  more  so  to  the  majority 
of  girls  than  a  great  deal  of  the  work  which 
they  are  required  to  do  in  the  modem  high 
schools. 

The  educational  aims  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence are  in  conformity  with  those  in  Manual 
Training  for  boys.  Here  the  girls  have 
their  complete  equipment  for  cooking  with 
all  the  conveniences  essential  for  thorough 
and  systematic  work.  It  brings  the  entire 
diild  into  active  service.  She  does  not 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  how  things  should  be 
done  or  how  certain  foods  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, but  she  is  required  to  do  the  actual 
work. 

The  results  of  her  efforts  can  be  meas- 
ured very  accurately.  The  food  which  she 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  must  be 
properly  prepared  according  to  instruction 
received.  The  child  is  required  to  express 
with  her  hands  the  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  and  the  results  of  her 
efforts  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  these  impressions. 
The  child  has  a  definite  purpose  in  view, 
the  same  to  be  reached  by  a  definite  plan, 
and  the  execution  of  this  plan  requires 
judgment  Without  careful  consideration, 
constant  attention,  in  many  instances  re- 
quiring the  keenest  judgment,  her  efforts 
will  fail.  The  child  learns  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  for  certain  things  and  condi- 
tions. She  is  taught  to  systematize  her 
labors.  All  the  work  in  the  school  kitchen 
is  performed  in  the  most  systematic  manner. 
Everything  must  be  done  at  the  right  time 
and  everything  must  be  in  its  proper  place. 
Instruction  along  this  line  is  helpful  to  the 
child  and  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the 
regular  school  work. 

Domestic  Science  establishes  a  closer  re- 


lation between  the  home  and  the  school. 
No  other  study  or  science  can  be  carried 
so  directly  from  the  school  and  applied  in 
the  home.  The  child  acquires  the  ability 
to  do  things  and  is  anxious  to  demonstrate 
her  ability  to  her  parent  The  parent  be- 
comes interested  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  has  learned  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
and  has  learned  it  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  do  it  at  home.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  appealing  to  her  directly.  The 
child  learns  that  there  is  honor  and  credit 
in  being  able  to  prepare  things  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  meal.  The  idea  of  labor 
being  unattractive,  or  being  intended  for 
the  servants  alone,  is  being  eliminated  from 
her  mind.  Through  the  school  kitchen  the 
home  kitchen  is  made  attractive. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  child 
is  taught  economy  of  material,  economy  of 
time,  and  economy  of  energy.  These  are 
valuable  lessons  in  themselves,  and  the 
practical  application  of  them  in  the  school 
will  have  gratifying  influence  in  a  great 
many  homes.  The  lessons  on  the  compo- 
sition of  foods  form  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  instruction  received.  With  this  the 
food  values  of  the  same  together  with  the 
adaptability  of  different  kinds  of  food  for 
certain  people.  These  instructions  will 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  better  home 
conditions,  from  which  will  come  more 
healthy  and  more  robust  children  for  pupils 
in  our  schools.  Well  and  properly  fed 
children  are  the  better  scholars.  The  in- 
fluence of  Domestic  Science  in  the  home 
will  again  be  felt  in  the  schools  if  the  study 
becomes  universal.  In  this  work  then  we 
have  the  educational  value,  and  joined  with 
it  we  have  a  practical  side,  which  reaches 
into  every  home  and  benefits  it. 

Representative  Directors  of  the  School 
Districts  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  let 
me  make  an  appeal  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  your  respective  districts.  To  those  of 
you  who  are  giving  the  children  under 
your  care  instruction  along  these  lines,  give 
to  your  school  organizations  your  very  best 
support  and  your  most  enthusiastic  en- 
couragement To  those  of  you  who  repre- 
sent districts  in  which  this  instruction  is 
not  available  to  the  boys  and  girls,  do  not 
permit  another  year  to  pass  without  hav- 
ing set  on  foot  a  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  additional  advantages  to 
the  young  people  of  your  community. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  be  so  beneficial 
to  your  schools  and  that  will  give  your 
pupils  so  much  interest  in  their  work  as 
the  equipment  of  departments  for  instruc- 
tion in  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science. 

I  will  ask  you  to  pardon  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  our  own  experience  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  these  departments.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  a  question  of  expense?  Are 
the  finances  of  your  school  district  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  forbid  the  addition  of  any 
more  expense?  If  such  is  the  case  look 
about  for  some  one  who  is  a  public  spirited 
man,  one  who  is  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  town,  and  who 
is  financially  able  to  start  the  work  and 
pay  for  the  equipment.  You  have  him 
in  your  town.  He  is  to  be  found  in  every 
community.  The  only  thing  necessary  is 
to  have  him  realize  fully  the  importance 
of  such  a  move,  and  show  to  him  clearly 
that  an  investment  of  this  kind  will  pro- 
duce large  dividends  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  his 
community. 

Or  is  it  the  expense  of  maintenance? 
This  is  an  item  which  must  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  regular  school  funds.  The  amount 
of  expense  is,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  very  much  over-estims^ed.  The 
Manual  Training  department  for  boys,  esti- 
mating on  an  enrollment  of  120,  can  be 
conducted  for  a  full  term  of  nine  months, 
giving  each  boy  two  lessons  per  week  of 
one  hour  each,  for  a  total  cost  of  $625. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  material,  together 
with  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  and  means 
an  average  cost  of  seven  cents  per  lesson 
per  boy.  From  these  figures  an  estimate 
can  be  made  for  either  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  boys. 

The  expense  incurred  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  cooking  for  150  girls,  for  one 
lesson  every  second  week  of  three  hours 
in  length,  is  $415.  This  includes  the  cost 
of  material  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  an  average  cost  of  17  cents  per 
lesson  per  girl.  The  department  of  Sew- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $350  for  150  girls,  gives 
to  each  girl  one  lesson  per  week  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  in  length,  at  an 
average  cost  of  nine  cents  per  lesson  to 
each  girl.  To  recapitulate:  The  entire 
cost  for  the  maintenance  of  Music,  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science,  includ- 
in  both  cooking  and  sewing  is  one  half  of 
a  mill  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Municipality  for  school  purposes.  When 
a  comparison  is  made  between  the  amount 
of  this  expenditure  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  instruction  in  the  several  depart- 
ments the  investment  seems  altogether 
justified  by  the  results  both  present  and 
prospective. 

The  sentiment  of  the  community  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  intro- 
duction of  these  additional  departments  is 
considered.  Naturally,  considerable  senti- 
ment can  be  found  in  opposition  to  the 
movement,  but  this  will  in  a  large  degree 
be  changed   to   favorable   support  as   the 


work  progresses.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  circular-letters  were  sent  out  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Domestic  Science  de- 
partments in  order  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors might  have  definite  information  to 
guide  them  in  required  legislation.  The 
following  questions  were  asked : 

1.  Has  the  instruction  received  at  the 
kitchen  school  been  of  value  to  your  girl? 

2.  Has  her  attendance  at  the  school 
kitchen  increased  her  interest  in  and  love 
for  school  work? 

3.  Has  her  attendance  .at  the  school 
kitchen  in  any  way  interfered  with  her 
progress  in  other  studies? 

4.  Has  her  work  in  sewing  been  of  bene- 
fit to  her  in  any  way? 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  time  well  spent 
which  your  girl  has  devoted  to  the  work  in 
these  departments? 

Of  102  letters  sent  96  replies  were  re- 
ceived. To  .the  first  question  seven  said 
"No";  to  the  second  nine  said  "No"; 
to  the  third  three  said  "  No  " ;  to  the  fourth 
four  said  "  No  " ;  and  to  the  fifth  four  said 
"No."  Under  remarks  we  received  an- 
swers like  these :  "  I  hope  the  same  process 
will  be  continued."  "  Very  well  pleased 
with  the  work."  "I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
in  all  studies  and  have  no  objections,  as  I 
believe  all  should  know  how  to  cook  and 
sew."  "  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  domestic  part  of  the 
school  work."  "  I  think  the  domestic  sci- 
ence has  been  of  much  benefit  to  Mary.  I 
consider  it  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
schools."  "  For  my  part  I  think  every- 
thing that  is  done  is  done  for  their  benefit." 
"Would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  it 
continued."  "I  think  the  cooking  and 
sewing  departments  of  great  benefit." 
"Very  profitably  spent."  "Our  daughtei 
has  taken  the  keenest  delight  in  the  work 
of  this  department,  and  we  consider  it  most 
beneficial  in  every  way."  "I  hope  the 
present  system  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  a  long  time."  "  Sewing  and  cooking 
are  always  of  use  to  a  girl."    Etc.,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  another 
canvas  was  made.  In  this  we  included  all 
of  the  subjects  on  the  list — Music,  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science.  In  the 
circular-letter  we  explained  the  number  of 
lessons  given  in  each  subject,  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  each,  and  the  expense 
incurred.  With  this  was  enclosed  a  postal 
card  with  the  following  questions,  the 
patrons  being  asked  to  answer  the  same: 

1.  Has  the  course  in  Music  helped  your 
child? 

2.  Do  you  favor  continuing  this  course? 

3.  Has  the  course  in  cooking  and  sewing 
helped  your  child? 

4.  Do  you  favor  continuing  this  course? 
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5.  Has  the  course  in  Manual  Training 
helped  your  child? 

6.  Do  you  favor  continuing  this  course? 
The  number  of  families  canvassed  was 

140;  the  replies  received  were  118.  To  the 
first  83  answered  yes,  and  22  no;  to  the 
second,  87  yes,  22  no;  to  the  third,  6y  yes, 
13  no;  to  the  fourth,  66  yes,  14  no;  to  the 
fifth,  63  yes,  8  no;  to  the  sixth,  63  yes,  8 
no.  With  this  overwhelming  vote  in  favor 
of  the  departments  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
introduction  of  these  studies  as  parts  of 
our  public  school  work,  that  the  curricu- 
lum is  already  over-crowded  and  that  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  carry  heavy  loads 
of  books  to  and  from  school.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  an  over-crowded  course  of 
study,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  these  depart- 
ments do  not  add  additional  burdens, 
neither  do  they  interfere  with  the  other 
school  studies.  A  child  is  able  to  do  only 
a  certain  amount  of  studying.  After  this 
is  done  his  or  her  energies  are  exhausted 
and  all  further  application  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  regular  school  lessons  is  waste 
of  time  and  energy,  and  here  is  where  the 
nervous  strain  begins.  But  at  this  point 
send  the  boy  to  the  Manual  Training  shop, 
or  send  the  girl  to  the  Domestic  Science 
room,  and  you  will  find  with  this  change 
'  a  re-awakening  of  energies.  They  take 
I  hold  of  this  work  with  renewed  enthu- 
I  siasm.  Later  in  the  day  they  resume  their 
I  regular  school  studies  with  renewed  vigor 
because  of  this  change.  This  line  of  in- 
struction adds  interest  to  school-work.  It 
is  the  means  of  holding  boys  and  girls  in 
school  for  a  longer  term  of  years.  Neither 
does  the  time  devoted  to  the  work  in  these 
departments  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  their  regular  school  studies. 
If  this  is  the  case,  and  our  experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is,  then  all  the  training 
received  in  these  departments  is  actual 
gain. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
work  in  these  departments  is  conducted 
along  purely  pedagogic  lines.  In  the  Man- 
ual Training  shop  boys  are  required  to 
draw,  either  from  objects  or' from  ideas 
of  their  own  conceiving,  and  to  construct 
models  at  all  times  from  these  drawings. 
This  work  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
aims  outlined  above.  In  the  cooking  room 
of  the  Domestic  Science  department  the 
girls  are  required  to  prepare  foods  accord 
ing  to  instructions  given  and  to  make 
copies  of  methods  followed  and  ingredients 
used.  These  books  are  the  child's  property 
to  be  used  for  reference  in  her  work  at 
home.  In  sewing-room  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence department   the  child   is   taught   the 


principles  of  sewing  and  is  also  given  the 
practice.  This  work  is  done  at  first  with 
models  and  later  by  making  full-sized  gar- 
ments which  the  child  wears  as  her  own. 

As  a  final  thought  let  me  make  a  last 
and  earnest  appeal  for  Music,  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  as  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  our  public  schools. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Marsteller:  Probably  no  other  sub- 
ject has  in  late  years  excited  so  much  dis- 
cussion as  Manual  Training.  Unfortunately 
the  results  reached  have  not  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  discussions.  If 
Manual  Training  can  do  the  boys  good  we 
ought  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  advance  its 
interests.  The  single  fact  that  the  boys 
are  better  prepared  to  take  up  their  life- 
work  when  they  leave  school  settles  the 
question  of  whether  it  should  be  taught. 
Manual  Training  cultivates  the  faculties  of 
attention,  judgment  and  imagination  as 
well  as  accustoming  the  senses  to  observe 
particulars.  The  question  mi^ht  be  asked 
where  Manual  Training  ought  to  be  begun  ? 
I  would  say  in  the  primary  department. 
Let  the  pupils  there  draw  lines  and  circles, 
weave  mats  and  draw  maps.  In  the  gram- 
mar o^rade  let  the  boys  be  taught  the  use 
of  tools  and  how  to  make  working  draw- 
ings. When  the  general  rules  and  princi- 
ples are  once  established  in  the  mind  of 
the  boy,  his  judgment  will  tell  him  how  to 
apply  them.  I  hold  that  Manual  Training 
develops  keener  interest,  excites  self-reli 
ance,  and  dignifies  labor  in  the  minds  of 
the  children.  We  must  not  deny  to  the 
poor  boy  anything  that  we  can  give  him. 
Let  us  watch  over  him,  with  a  zeal  that 
knows  no  slumber. 

Mr.  Lane :  I  have  been  pleased  with  what 
I  learned  here  today.  The  two  papers  read 
contain  excellent  advice  to  school  directors. 
I  have  been  on  the  school  board  for  twenty 
years,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
schools.  I  have  been  pleased  to  watch  the 
progress  of  education  in  that  time.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  schools  that  are 
farther  ahead  than  ours.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  Bradford  during  the  late  oil 
excitement  the  schools  might  have  been 
forgotten.  But  it  has  not  been  so.  We 
established  kindergartens  eighteen  years 
ago.  But  the  people  did  not  think  that  we 
were  going  quite  fast  enough,  and  some 
ladies  interested  in  the  matter  established 
several  more  which  the  board  assisted  by 
giving  them  a  room  and  a  contribution  of 
$50  per  month.  This  continued  for  four 
years,  when  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Manual  Training  the  room  was  taken 
from  them.  As  for  Music,  for  fifteen  years 
we  have  had  a  special  teacher.    The  work 
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done  is  very  satisfactory.  At  first  there 
was  general  objection  to  its  introduction, 
but  now  there  is  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
We  have  had  a  special  teacher  of  drawing 
for  twelve  years,  and  would  not  think  for 
a  minute  of  doing  otherwise.  We  talked 
of  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science  several 
years  ago,  and  the  people  told  some  of  the 
directors  that  they  were  not  to  vote  for 
such  a  thing  if  they  wanted  to  be  re-elected. 
We,  however,  sent  a  committee  to  New 
York  to  investigate  their  methods  and 
hired  a  special  teacher  at  $85  per  month. 
We  fitted  up  a  room  and  went  ahead. 
There  was  great  opposition  at  first.  Some 
mothers  would  not  allow  their  daughters  to 
go  to  the  school.  We  had  established  the 
rule  that  the  girls  must  black  the  stove, 
wash  the  floor  and  the  dishes,  etc.,  and 
some  mothers  were  not  willing  that  their 
daughters  should  do  this  kind  of  work.  At 
the  present  time  no  one  would  think  of 
objecting  to  the  thing.  We  have  not  the 
room  to  accommodate  all  the  children  who 
would  like  to  take  up  the  study.  We 
started  to  teach  Manual  Training  several 
years  ago.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
to  be  driven  out  of  town.  The  labor 
unions  jumped  us.  Every  one  was  against 
us.  But  now  the  unions  offer  prizes  to  the 
boys  and  girls  for  the  best  work  done  in  the 
manual  training  department.  We  mean  to 
add  a  smith  shop  as  soon  as  we  are  able. 
Our  committee  went  to  Pittsburg  before 
we  established  our  school,  to  see  what  they 
do  there.  They  have  a  building  whidi 
was  erected  and  equipped  by  Mr.  Schwab 
which  is  five  stories  high,  and  every  floor 
is  devoted  to  this  work.  We  even  teach 
wireless  telegrs^phy,  the  station  on  the  top 
of  the  building  being  in  communication 
with  a  room  on  the  first  floor.  Come  out 
and  see  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  at  present  teaching  thirty-five 
pupils  from  an  adjoining  township  where 
they  can  not  afford  to  have  a  high  school 
of  their  own.  We  endorse  any  legislation 
that  will  help  townships  which  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  the  high  school  education  of 
their  children.  It  is  unfair  that  under 
these  conditions  the  parents  should  have 
to  pay  for  their  tuition  in  the  near-by 
town.  We  ask  you  to  help  these  people. 
Let  us  ask  the  Legislature  to  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  neigh- 
boring districts,  if  their  own  districts  are 
too  poor  to  do  so. 

Dr.  ttaeffner:  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  training.  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  rate  of  assessment  is  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Lane:  Not  half  a  mill  is  required. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  man 


in  our  town  who  agreed,  if  he  was  not  told 
on,  to  pay  for  the  entire  equipment  of  our 
manual  training  school.  I  then  went  to 
Pittsburg,  and  purchased  all  the  equipment 
necessary  and  had  a  full-fledged  manual 
training  school  in  a  few  weeks.  As  it  is 
now  the  school  is  a  grand  success.  The 
boys  would  go  there  at  night  and  on  Sun- 
day if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so.  They 
even  pay  the  teacher  to  do  extra  woii: 
with  them.  Most  educated  men  have  no 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  drawings  for 
a  house.  They  must  depend  on  the  archi- 
tect and  the  builder.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  teach  the  boys  these  things  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  make  these  drawings 
themselves  ? 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
being  called  for,  further  time  was  asked 
for  consideration  of  important  measures 
that  had  recently  been  sue'^ested. 

PENNSYLVANIA    FREE    LIBRARY    COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Robt.  p.  Bliss,  of  the  above  Com- 
mission, was  now  given  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  and  presented  the  following  facts 
about  the  work  of  his  commission: 

Your  State  Superintendent  has  brought 
up  this  subject  of  reading.  At  the  county 
institutes  the  need  of  reading,  even  if  done 
only  for  pleasure,  has  been  repeatedly  em- 
phasized. The  most  important  asset  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  character  of  its  people. 
We  say  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun 
that  wins  the  battle.  Louis  XIV.  asked 
his  prime  minister  why  it  was  that  little 
Holland  could  resist  big  France.  The  min- 
ister replied  that  it  was  not  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  that  counted.  Nine  tenths  of 
character  depends  on  the  ideals  which  chil- 
dren form.  Ideals  come  lar<rely  from  what 
the  child  reads  for  pleasure.  These  ideals 
are  not  gotten  from  the  text-books,  but 
from  the  books  read  for  pleasure.  There- 
fore the  reading  habit  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  the  character  of  the 
child's  reading  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  the  work  of  the  school 
to  train  the  children  to  read.  Often  the 
children  go  out  of  our  schools  and  what 
do  they  read?  The  Police  Gazette  has  a 
very  large  circulation.  Worse  things  than 
this  are  circulated  among  our  children  and 
do  infinite  harm — things  that  can  not  be 
sent  through  the  mails  and  are  therefore 
sent  by  express,  things  that  sell  for  Ave 
cents  or  even  a  cent.  You  want  these  chil- 
dren to  form  high  ideals,  but  where  are 
they  to  get  them?  In  order  to  meet  this 
need,  the  State  has  established  a  Free  Li- 
brary Commission.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
commission  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
travelling  libraries.    The  system  is  devel- 
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oping.  The  teachers  are  asking  for  li- 
braries for  their  schools.  The  system  is 
not  working  quite  as  it  should  yet.  At 
Christmas  we  purchased  1,500  books,  but 
we  do  not  yet  have  enough.  Most  of  the 
books  purchased  are  books  of  supplemen- 
tary reading,  popular  science  chiefly. 
There  are  books  suited  to  all  the  grades. 
These  books  are  made  up  into  little  libraries 
and  loaned  to  the  schools  for  a  year. 
These  books  are  loaned  absolutely  free. 
The  transportation  used  to  be  paid  by  the 
people  who  received  them,  but  as  this  was 
found  to  be  inequitable,  we  do  not  charge 
for  transportation  any  more,  but  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  is  asked  from  all  alike.  We 
have  a  hand-book  on  the  subject  which 
you  can  have  by  applying  to  us  either  in 
person  at  the  capitol,  or  by  mail.  Thus 
the  benefit  of  the  best  books  can  be  given 
to  all  the  children  whether  rich  or  poor. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  was  now  in  order. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  proceeded  to 
call  it,  with  the  result  that  192  members 
were  found  to  be  in  attendance. 

MISCELLANEOUS    TOPICS!    ANSWERS    TO 
QUERIES. 

Mr.  Simons  moved  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  five  members,  with  Robert  L.  Myers 
as  chairman,  the  committee  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  report  next  year. 

The  question  was  asked  why  the  consti- 
tution ought  to  be  revised. 
j  Mr.  Simons:  Because  we  do  not  follow 
I  it  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  as  we  do  not 
need  to  adopt  its  suggestions  if  we  do  not 
want  to  next  year. 

The  question  was  now  asked  in  what  par- 
ticular we  had  failed  to  follow  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Simons:  The  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution restricting  the  membership  to  five 
members  from  each  directors'  association 
is  not  followed. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  fact  that  rep- 
resentatives were  read  along  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  county  in  which  the  city 
was  located  would  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy. 

The  vote  was  now  taken  and  the  motion 
to  revise  the  constitution  was  lost. 

Mr.  Bowen:  It  has  been  customary  to 
have  five  delegates  from  each  district.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  asking  if  Allen- 
town  was  entitled  to  representation  if  Le- 
high county  had  already  elected  its  repre- 
sentatives. I  replied  that  as  Allentown 
was  a  separate  school  district  it  could  be 
represented. 


Mr.  Lane:  Bradford  is  in  McKean 
county.  Are  not  Bradford  and  McKean 
county  each  entitled  to  five  members? 

The  Chair:  Every  county  association  and 
every  city  is  entitled  to  five  representatives. 

Miss  baker:  If  the  delegates  present 
paid  their  dollar  this  year,  even  though 
they  are  not  representatives  of  any  asso- 
ciation, they  should  be  recognized  this  year. 

Mr.  Myers:  Only  cities  and  boroughs 
with  separate  institutes  are  entitled  to  be 
represented. 

A  question  was  now  asked  about  the  ex- 
pense of  delegates  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Sykes:  In  my  county  each  district 
contributes  one  dollar,  which  is  duplicated 
from  the  county  treasury,  and  this  fund  is 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegates 
to  this  convention. 

Miss  Baker:  That  example  might  well 
be  followed  by  other  counties. 

Mr.  Lewis  now  moved  that  nominations 
should  be  made  from  the  floor  instead  of 
a  list  being  prepared  by  a  committee  and 
elected  by  the  convention,  the  association 
not  being  in  its  formative  period  any 
longer. 

The  Chairman  declared  the  suggestion 
out  of  order  as  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Myers  did  not  think  that  the  consti- 
tution said  anything  about  a  nominating 
committee.  He  moved  to  amend  the  mo- 
tion, so  that  after  this  meeting  the  nomi- 
nations should  be  made  in  open  conven- 
tion. 

The  Chairman:  As  it  is,  the  nominating 
committee  merely  reports;  the  convention 
need  not  accept  their  report  or  elect  the 
men  suggested  by  it.  The  committee  se- 
lects men  who  are  regularly  here  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do  what  is  required 
of  them.  Under  the  new  method  a  man 
who  has  attended  only  one  year  might  be 
selected. 

Mr.  Lewis  accepted  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Myers. 

The  question  being  called  for,  the  mo- 
tion as  amended  was  lost. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
Committees : 

Resolutions — ^J.  D.  Anderson,  Hugh  Cril- 
ley,  John  Frame. 

Necrology — C.  C.  Hill,  T.  L.  Coleman, 
T.  W.  Shacklet. 

Nominations — Harry  Sloyer,  Leslie 
Stewart,  H.  C.  Lessig,  Isaac  Garret,  N.  A. 
Doty. 

Auditing— J.  H.  Obold,  J.  B.  Irvin,  R.  C. 
Kerr. 

Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY    EVENING. 


THE  business  of  the  evening  was  pre- 
ceded  by  a  musical  and  literary  en- 
tertainment furnished  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra,  the  male  quartette  of  the  school 
and  Miss  Herring,  teacher  of  elocution. 

All  the  numbers  were  enthusiastically 
encored,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  offered 
to  the  persons  mentioned. 

AGRICULTURE    IN    THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Mr.  A.  C.  True. 
The  paper  was  as  follows: 

The  need  of  rural  schools  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  our 
agricultural  people  is  now  being  very 
widely  discussed.  Suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  schools  have  recently 
been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who 
is  now  president  of  a  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege, the  president  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cational leaders  of  the  South,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  New  York  City,  act- 
ing as  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the  president  of 
one  of  our  greatest  railroads,  Mr.  Jas.  J. 
Hill. 

Resolutions  urging  the  improvement  of 
these  schools  have  been  passed  by  such 
representative  bodies  as  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  All  these 
influential  persons  and  assemblies  agree  in 
urging  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  rural 
schools  should  be  changed  so  that  it  will 
favor  country  life  and  pursuits  rather  than 
those  of  the  town  and  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  modified  so  that  it  will  involve 
participation  in  the  rural  vocations  rather 
than  an  abhorrence  of  them.  On  the  sur- 
face, therefore,  the  tide  is  setting  in  very 
strongly  toward  the  improvement,  if  not 
the  revolutionizing,  of  the  country  schools. 
But  beneath  this  surface  rush  of  billows 
there  is  a  vast  mass  of  stagnant  or  recur- 
rent water  so  that  the  actual  onward  move- 
ment of  reform  is  quite  slow. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  it  asserted  that 
little  can  be  done  to  improve  the  country 
schools  and  especially  to  give  their  courses 
a  strong  agricultural  bias  because  the  pres- 
ent rural  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  do 
this  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  their 
successors  will  be  any  more  capable. 
Other  discouraging  factors  are  the  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  larger  wages  to  teachers,  to 


consolidate  weak  schools  and  provide  free 
transportation  for  pupils,  to  imorove  school 
buildings,  grotmds  and  facilities,  all  of 
which  it  is  agreed  must  be  done  before  we 
can  hope  for  any  general  improvement  in 
rural  schools. 

The  problem  then  is  to  increase  agitation 
to  such  an  extent  that  not  only  the  leaders 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  people  shall 
be  profotmdly  stirred  regarding  the  desira- 
bility of  radical  improvement  of  the  rural 
schools.  For  the  more  I  study  this  ques- 
tion the  more  I  am  convinced  that  in  this 
matter  "where  there'3  a  will  there's  a 
way."  There  are  already  in  this  country 
and  abroad  sufficient  examples  of  success- 
ful rural  schools  in  which  the  whole  at- 
mosphere is  alive  with  interest  in  country 
life  and  in  which  the  curricultun  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  in  particular  respects  is  a 
good  preparation  for  successful  agricul- 
tural practice  and  a  satisfactory  farm  life. 

And  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
it  is  not  lack  of  financial  resources  which 
need  hinder  the  improvement  of  our  rural 
schools.  Our  States  and  our  rural  com- 
munities have  the  money.  When  the  rural 
people  really  want  it  for  their  schools  no 
legislature  or  school  board  will  stand  in 
their  way.  The  teacher  of  proper  training 
and  spirit  will  be  found  in  the  rural  school 
when  the  farmers  really  want  her  or  him 
to  be  there. 

To  secure  a  general  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools  we  need,  therefore,  a  more 
thorough  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  in  the  interests  of  these  schools.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  both  in  city  and  country 
school  matters  are  being  left  altogether  too 
much  to  a  professional  class.  The  aver- 
age man  or  woman  knows  very  little  about 
the  progress  made  in  educational  ideals 
and  methods.  To  him  the  elementary 
school  is  very  largely  a  place  where  the 
three  R's  are  taught  and  he  believes  this 
is  done  very  poorly.  The  high  school  is 
for  Latin,  Greek,  and  various  olo^fies  which 
are  intended  to  prepare  for  college  but 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  practical  life. 

This  question  of  an  improved  curricu- 
lum and  better  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
has  a  vital  relation  to  the  moral,  intellect- 
ual and  social  advancement  of  our  rural 
people,  as  well  as  to  their  material  inter- 
ests. The  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the 
church,  the  school,  the  press,  the  club  and 
the  rural  organization  should  therefore 
unite  in  a  campaign  of  education. 

Let  us  go  to  the  people  with  this  matter 
in  an  active  and  organized  way. 

There  have  been  educational  campaigns 
in  the  past  which  have  had  very  great  re- 
sults. There  are  educational  campaigns 
going  on  in  some  sections  of  our  country 
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to-day  which  are  revolutionizing  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  there.  The  agitation  of 
the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools  is 
already  widespread  and  as  we  have  seen 
powerful  influences  are  working  in  this 
cause.  Let  us  hasten  to  make  this  agita- 
tion deeper,  as  well  as  wider,  until  it  thor- 
oughly permeates  all  the  mass  of  our  rural 
population. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  pursuing  its 
educational  work.  Under  the  leadership  of 
our  liberal-minded  secretary,  we  are  doing 
as  much  as  Congress  will  let  us  do  to  reach 
our  great  agricultural  constituency  with 
the  gospel  of  the  new  education  for  the 
farmer.  The  policy  of  the  department  as 
summed  up  by  the  secretary  is  "  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  intelligence  of  the  man  and  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
acre." 

Realizing  also  that  the  success  of  this 
movement  will  depend  very  largely  on  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  directly  charged  with 
the  organization  and  management  of  our 
schools  our  appeal  extends  to  them.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  state  and  county  su- 
perintendents, principals  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  school  directors  and 
other  school  officers.  And  I  include  the 
whole  body  of  these  officials  whether  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  country.  There  is  and 
should  be  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country  schools. 
The  same  principles  of  pedagogy  apply  to 
them  all  alike.  The  same  spirit  should 
permeate  them  all.  Details  of  organiza- 
tion and  curriculum  may  differ,  but  the 
same  purpose  should  run  through  all  our 
school  life.  The  friends  of  improvement 
in  the  rural  schools  should  in  general  ask 
for  these  schools  only  what  is  reasonable 
to  ask  for  the  city  schools.  If  only  we  can 
secure  the  establishment  of  the  same  funda- 
mentals for  all  our  schools  the  details  as- 
suredly will  be  worked  out.  What  we  de- 
sire therefore  is  that  the  great  body  of  our 
school  officers  shall  come  to  substantial 
agreement  on  these  fundamentals. 

For  example,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  everybody  is  agreed  that  a  free  pub- 
lic school  should  be  made  available  to  every 
child.  If  in  the  same  way  we  are  agreed 
that  an  effective  public  school  should  be 
made  available  to  every  child  much  will  be 
gained.  This  will  involve  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  locating  of  the  public 
schools  in  both  city  and  country. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  especially  in  the  suburbs,  the  recent 
policy  has  been  to  establish  a  considerable 
number  of  four-room  schools.  Now  the 
school  board  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 


fewer  and  larger  schoolhouses  would  be 
better,  since  each  of  the  eight  grades  could 
then  have  a  separate  room  and  a  separate 
teacher.  To  do  this  may  involve  the 
abandonment  of  some  schoolhouses  and 
even  the  transportation  of  pupils  from 
some  outlying  districts.  This  evidently  is 
not  different  in  principle  from  the  question 
confronting  many  rural  school  boards  and 
which  is  leading  to  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  to  make  them  effective, 
though  this  involves  the  abandonment  of 
school  houses  and  the  free  transportation 
of  pupils. 

If  we  go  a  step  further  and  agree  that 
an  effective  free  high  school  should  be 
made  available  to  every  child  who  has 
completed  the  eight  grades,  we  must  then 
favor  the  free  admission  of  country  chil- 
dren to  existing  high  schools,  with  provis- 
ion for  the  state  or  the  county  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  tuition,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  township  or  other  high  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  population  for 
secondary  schools. 

If  we  accept  the  view  now  held  by  so 
many  of  our  educational  leaders  that  as 
Prof.  Hanus  puts  it  "the  education  de- 
manded by  democratic  society  in  modern 
times  must  be  a  preparation  for  an  active 
life,  and  that  the  only  real  preparation  for 
life's  duties,  opportunities  and  privileges 
is  participation  in  them,"  and  that  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  education  should 
acquaint  the  pupil  with  his  material  and 
social  environment — any  other  course  being 
a  postponement  of  education,  then  I  believe 
we  shall  all  strongly  favor  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  and  a  curriculum  in  all  our 
schools  favorable  to  industrial  pursuits  as 
the  necessary  and  suitable  occupations  of 
the  masses  of  our  people.  This  of  course 
means  that  we  should  open  the  mind  of  the 
child  to  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  of  mechanic  arts,  manufacturing  or 
commerce.  In  the  city  school  we  may  very 
properly  make  the  details  of  the  curriculum 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  city 
industries,  but  on  the  same  principle  we 
are  bound  to  favor  and  encourage  instruc- 
tion relating  to  agriculture  in  the  country 
school.  And  we  should  have  such  a  spirit 
in  all  the  schools  that  agriculture  will  not 
be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
long  as  our  public  educaion  is  very  largely 
of  a  literary  type  and  our  school  officers 
are  understood  to  favor  such  an  education 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  will  be- 
come prejudiced  against  manual  pursuits. 
If  now  these  same  officials  are  understood 
to  favor,  by  precept  and  example,  instruc- 
tion in  mechanic  arts  and  commerce,  to  the 
,  exclusion  of  agriculture,  the  chances  are 
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that  the  country  child  will  still  become 
prejudiced  against  coimtry  life  and  pur- 
suits. 

In  a  recent  document  issued  by  a  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  I  find 
the  following  report  by  a  High  School 
principal : 

"  Our  rural  attendance  has  increased  85 
per  cent,  since  the  advent  of  the  Township 
High  School.  ...  I  feel  that  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  our  school  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  courses  in 
manual  training  and  domestic  science.  We 
this  year  added  the  commercial  course  and 
about  30  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  tak- 
ing the  work." 

This  principal  may  have  been  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  a^cultural  pursuits  and 
desirous  of  doing  his  part  toward  improv- 
ing country  life  and  checking  an  unwise 
drift  of  country  people  to  the  cities.  But 
in  some  way  he  left  the  paragraph  on  this 
subject  out  of  his  report.  And  I  believe 
this  was  an  unfortunate  omission,  for  as 
it  now  stands  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the 
atmosphere,  not  to  say  the  curriculum,  of 
this  high  school  was  unfavorable  to  the 
rural  pursuits  in  which  evidently  a  consid- 
erable share  of  its  patrons  were  engaged. 

Last  spring  I  visited  a  school  in  another 
state  which  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
farming  region  and  where  all  industries  arc 
dependent  on  the  success  of  agriculture. 
This  school  had  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment, but  very  few  agricultural  students. 
Boys,  who  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  own- 
ers of  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile  land, 
were  taking  literary  courses  or  machine- 
shop  courses,  but  no  agriculture.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  for  this  I  found  that 
the  head  of  the  school  had  no  interest  in 
agriculture  but  favored  a  literary  education 
for  all  students.  At  another  school  I  dis- 
covered that  the  board  of  management  did 
not  believe  agriculture  could  be  effectively 
taught  and  so  the  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment was  an  uneducated  man. 

Such  considerations  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject  which  I  am  discussing,  because  if 
we  can  secure  the  cordial  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  both  city  and  country  school 
officials  in  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
rural  schools,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  one  of 
the  best  means  of  securing  improved  cur- 
ricula in  these  schools. 

I  am  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  conferring  on  this  matter  with  this  in- 
fluential body  of  school  directors,  to  whose 
hands  are  committed  so  largely  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  proposition  to  introduce  instruction 
1  agriculture  into  the  public  schools,   I 


desire  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  definite  and 
practical  way. 

In  the  century  during  which  our  public 
school  system  has  had  its  main  develop- 
ment much  has  been  done  toward  working 
out  the  pedagogical  principles  and  even  the 
details  of  a  curriculum  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  public  school  system  for 
the  masses  of  youth  in  a  democratic  repub- 
lic. And  I  am  conservative  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  changes  in  our  public  schools 
which  the  future  will  bring  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  gradual  evolution  through 
which  many  of  the  features  of  our  present 
system  will  be  indefinitely  retained. 

As  regards  the  elementary  rural  schools, 
the  proposition  to  introduce  agriculture 
need  not  involve  the  abandonment  of  the 
studies  now  commonly  taught  in  these 
schools.  It  should  be  rather  a  proposition 
to  change  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools 
so  that  it  will  be  distinctly  favorable  to 
country  life  and  pursuits,  to  make  a  more 
careful  selection  of  the  topics  to  be  taught 
in  language,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
other  common  studies  in  order  to  econo- 
mize time  and  thus  permit  the  introduction 
of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture, 
and  to  correlate  the  instruction  in  the  ola 
subjects  with  that  in  the  new  ones  so  that 
they  all  (including  the  three  R's)  may  be 
made  more  efficient  and  practical  tools  for 
use  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  farm  and 
the  rural  community. 

As  regards  the  public  high  schools,  the 
proposition  to  introduce  agriculture  is 
merely  one  feature  of  the  general  move- 
ment for  an  elective  curriculum  in  the  high 
schools.  Just  as  the  high  school  pupil  now 
has  an  option  between  Latin  and  a  modem 
language  or  geometry  or  botany,  so  we 
propose  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  choose  agriculture  as  a  part  of  his  high 
school  course. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the 
public  school  curriculum  is  made  easier 
and  more  practicable  because  in  a  way  the 
pedagogical  principles,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, the  time  limitation,  etc.,  have 
already  been  worked  out  alon^  kindred 
lines  for  the  elementary  courses  m  manual 
training  and  domestic  science,  now  pur- 
sued by  thousands  of  pupils  in  city  high 
and  graded  schools.  With  v/oodworking, 
ironworking,  basket  making,  sewing  and 
cooking  already  a  part  of  our  public  school 
system,  it  does  not  seem  a  very  radical 
proposition  to  suggest  that  topics  relating 
to  plant  and  animal  production  or  dairying 
may  properly  be  taught  in  country  schools. 
Surely  it  it  is  a  good  and  practicable  thing 
to  teach  subjects  directly  related  to  the  city 
industries  in  the  city  schools  it  seems  to 
follow  naturally  that  subjects  directly  re- 
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lated  to  country  industries  should  and  prob  • 
ably  can  be  taught  in  rural  schools.  Once 
we  are  agreed  that  the  industrial  element  is 
a  desirable  feature  of  public  school  educa- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  work  out 
a  feasible  system  of  instruction  for  a  great 
general  and  fundamental  industry  like 
agriculture. 

But  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  met  with 
the  objection  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  rural  schools  it  is  useless  to  expect 
that  there  can  be  any  useful  teaching  of 
ajgriculture.  There  is  much  in  this  objec- 
tion and  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  effort  to  promote  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  elementary  rural 
schools  were  there  not  already  a  strong  and 
wide  movement  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  these  schools. 

As  long  as  it  was  the  general  educational 
policy  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
school  districts  and  thus  increase  the  num- 
ber of  small  schools  the  country  schools 
were  bound  to  become  steadily  weaker  and 
less  eflficient.  Happily  the  tide  is  now 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  While  I 
do  not  believe  that  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  with  free  transportation  of  pupils, 
is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  country 
schools,  it  seems  clear  that  in  many  regions 
such  consolidation  may  be  an  effective 
means  of  materially  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  child. 

The  increase  in  the  pay  of  country  teach- 
ers, which  Pennsylvania  and  other  states 
are  now  making,  is  also  a  very  encouraging 
factor  in  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools.  Immature,  ill- 
trained  and  inexperienced  teachers  are 
necessarily  a  tremendous  drag  on  the  rural 
schools  and  we  must  have  better  teachers 
before  we  can  hope  for  much  improvement 
in  these  schools. 

The  establishment  of  regular  courses  and 
standards  of  attainment  for  pupils  in  rural 
schools  is  also  an  important  step  of  prog- 
ress. To  this  should  be  added  provision 
for  expert  supervision  of  these  schools. 
While  local  management  of  the  public 
schools  has  most  excellent  features  and 
local  interest  in  the  schools  should  be  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  in  this  day 
of  specialized  pursuits  when  successful  men 
in  any  calling  are  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  its  affairs,  school  boards  and  directors 
need  to  call  to  their  aid  expert  educators 
to  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the 
schools.  A  limited  number  of  itinerant 
school  supervisors  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  in  modern  school  methods  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  and  especially 
be  a  great  help  to  the  more  inexperienced 
and  poorly  trained  teachers. 


The  more  general  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  education  is  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  therefore  equal  opportunities  for 
education  should  be  offered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  every  child,  is  leading  to  improved 
systems  of  school  taxation.  Pennsylvania 
is  among  the  states  which  now  recognize 
this  principle  and  it  seems  likely  that  in 
the  future  the  wealth  of  the  whole  state 
will  be  drawn  upon  more  largely  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  rural 
communities. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
best  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject 
as  agriculture  into  the  school  curriculum 
should  come  gradually  as  public  opinion  in 
different  localities  rises  to  support  such  an 
innovation  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
imposed  on  the  state  as  a  whole  by  a  man- 
datory law.  The  school  laws  and  school 
officials,  may,  however,  do  much  to  encour- 
age the  people  of  rural  communities  to  im- 
prove their  schools  in  this  direction. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
friends  of  agricultural  education  should 
formulate  and  publish  plans  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  the  common  schools 
and  should  endeavor  wherever  there  is  a 
favorable  opening  to  have  these  plans 
tested  by  actual  trial  in  the  schools.  Hav- 
ing made  something  of  a  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  briefly  outline  such  a  plan  for 
your  consideration  and  refer  you  for  more 
detailed  statement  to  Circular  No.  60  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  This 
plan  presupposes  a  country  school  in  which 
the  teacher  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
country  life  and  pursuits  and  is  seeking  to 
make  the  instruction  in  all  studies  suitable 
to  the  environment  and  requirements  of 
the  country  child.  No  effort  should  be 
made  in  the  elementary  school  to  teach  the 
science  of  agriculture  or  even  the  practice 
of  agriculture  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
child  in  the  country  school  can  ordinarily 
be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon equipment  and  operations  of  the  farm 
in  his  locality. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  relating  to 
nature  and  agriculture  in  the  rural  school 
is  to  stimulate  and  train  the  powers  of 
observation,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
work  and  life  of  the  farm,  to  show  that 
the  familiar  things  of  the  farm  may  offer 
unlimited  opportunities  for  delightful  and 
profitable  study,  to  point  out  the  progress 
of  farming  and  its  rational  basis  and  to 
give  the  more  mature  pupil  before  he 
leaves  school  an  outlook  toward  the  agri- 
cultural high  school  or  college,  the  experi- 
ment station,  the  farmers'  institute,  and 
other  agencies  for  his  future  education  or 
assistance  in  his  life  work.  This  is  not  to 
be  done  by  lectures  but  by  observations  of 
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natural  objects  and  phenomena,  simple 
trials  or  demonstrations  of  well-known 
principles  underlying  farm  practice,  and 
an  intelligent  study  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  of  what  is  ^oing  on  at  his 
home  farm  or  on  farms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of 
the  child's  school  life  there  should  be  na- 
ture study  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  plants  and  animals  which  belong  on 
the  farm  or  affect  the  farm  beneficially  or 
injuriously.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the 
elementary  school,  that  is,  when  the  child 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
instruction  may  properly  be  made  more 
systematic  and  include  an  orderly,  though 
simple,  study  of  farm  operations  and  crops, 
the  feeding  and  care  of  farm  animals, 
dairying,  laying  out  of  farms,  buildings, 
water  system,  drainage,  marketing  and 
farm  accounts.  He  may  also  be  shown 
how  to  make  use  of  agricultural  books,  the 
bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  and 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  his  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  the  agricultural 
courses  offered  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  time  to  be  given  to  nature  study  and 
elementary  agriculture  will  necessarily 
vary  in  different  schools,  but  at  least  one 
lesson  a  week  should  be  given.  In  the 
course  in  elementary  agriculture,  to  be 
given  to  the  older  pupils  in  the  last  two 
years  of  their  stay  in  the  common  school, 
one  or  two  hours  a  week  should  if  possible 
be  given  to  this  study,  thus  making  it  paral- 
lel to  the  course  in  manual  training  given 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  many 
city  schools. 

A  well  arranged  and  up-to-date  text 
book,  with  illustrations  and  suggestions  for 
practical  exercises,  should  be  adopted  as  a 
basis  for  this  study.  A  few  such  books 
already  exist  and  an  increased  demand 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  production 
of  others  and  the  still  further  improvement 
of  books  of  this  class.  The  text  book  will 
in  most  cases  be  necessary  as  a  more  or 
less  definite  ?uide  for  the  teacher,  who  will 
in  all  probability  be  without  special  train- 
ing in  agriculture.  It  will  also  be  helpful 
to  the  pupils  in  giving  a  systematic  view 
and  in  fixing  definite  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  parents  in  showing  them 
what  such  instruction  really  involves  and 
in  creating  an  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  books. 

The  instruction  in  the  classroom  should 
be  supplemented  by  simple  experiments 
with  soils,  plants,  and  animals  both  at 
school  and  at  home.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  connect  the  instruction  with 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils.  As  an  aid  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  the  pupils 


should  be  taken  on  occasional  Saturday 
excursions  to  neighboring  farms  to  see 
improved  live  stock,  examine  plans  of 
buildings,  and  take  notes  on  methods  of 
cropping  and  cultivating. 

School  officers  and  teachers  should  all 
the  time  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  idea 
that  in  this  elementary  study  of  nature  and 
agriculture  in  the  common  school  the  main 
thing  is  the  awakening  of  the  pupil's  inter- 
est and  the  broadening  of  his  outlook  to- 
ward progressive  agriculture.  The  amount 
of  definite  information  given  him  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  Inspira- 
tion, rather  than  information,  should  be 
the  object  of  this  instruction. 

The  movement  for  the  closer  relation  of 
the  rural  school  to  the  life  of  the  farm  is 
growing  rapidly  in  this  coimtry.  Already 
the  laws  of  over  thirty  states  permit  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  This  subject  is  taught  to  some 
extent  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  the 
pupils  studying  agriculture  are  numbered 
by  thousands.  In  Belgium,  France,  and 
other  European  countries  there  are  many 
elementary  schools  in  which  agriculture  is 
successfully  taught.  Wherever  there  is  a 
consolidated  school  or  a  strong  district 
school  with  a  live  and  intelligent  teacher 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  nature 
study  and  elementary  agriculture  may  be 
effectively  taught.  With  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  school  officers,  teachers  and 
intelligent  farmers  and  their  wives  it  is 
believed  that  a  good  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  agriculture  will  be  developed 
in  our  rural  schools,  as  manual  training  is 
being  developed  in  the  city  schools. 

In  the  high  schools  a  more  extended, 
thorough  and  satisfactory  course  in  agri- 
culture can  be  provided.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  students  of  education  who 
have  looked  into  this  subject  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  leaders  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  this  country  are  therefore  convinced 
that  high  school  courses  must  be  made 
generally  available  to  country  children,  as 
they  are  now  to  city  children.  This  mat- 
ter is  being  taken  up  by  the  people  and 
legislatures  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  legislation  and  taxation  are  being 
shaped  so  as  to  equalize  the  opportunities 
for  secondary  education  throughout  the 
states.  Pennsylvania  has  already  joined 
this  movement  and  is  establishing  numer- 
ous township  high  schools.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  while  these  rural  high  schools 
are  in  their  formation  stage  their  courses 
of  instruction  should  be  shaped  with  ref- 
erence to  their  environment  and  the  needs 
of  country  life  and  pursuits.  Simply  to 
transplant  the  curriculum  of  the  city  high 
schools  into  the  rural  high  schools  will  be 
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most  unfortunate,  for  in  this  way  these 
rural  schools  will  inevitably  become  an 
additional  force  to  draw  country  children 
away  from  the  farms  and  to  weaken  the 
agricultural  communities. 

School  officers  have  no  more  important 
duty  at  the  present  time  than  to  see  to  it 
that  these  rural  high  schools  are  properly 
located  and  have  buildings,  grounds,  equip- 
ment and  teachers  suited  to  their  environ- 
ment and  the  needs  of  the  pupils  from  the 
farms. 

The  standing  committee  on  instruction 
in  agriculture  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  and  of  which  Prof.  Hunt,  who 
has  just  been  elected  dean  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  a  member,  have  spent  much 
time  in  studying  problems  connected  with 
the  formulation  of  a  course  in  agriculture 
for  the  high  school  and  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  course.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
in  a  high  school  having  the  standard  four 
years'  course  there  may  be  the  systematic 
study  of  plant  and  animal  life,  involving 
elementary  physics,  chemistry  and  biology, 
and  a  course  in  agriculture  of  secondary 
grade.  The  studies  of  plants  and  animals 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  good  in- 
troduction to  the  more  formal  and  direct 
study  of  agriculture  and  will  naturally 
come  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high 
school,  the  agriculture  occupying  the  other 
two  years.  The  time  to  be  given  to  this 
nature  study  and  agriculture  should  be  in 
general  the  equivalent  of  that  given  to 
Latin  in  a  college-preparatory  course,  that 
is,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  four  years, 
or  one  fifth  of  the  entire  time  of  the  high 
school  course  of  five  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week. 

The  high  school  course  of  the  student 
taking  nature  study  and  agriculture  will 
then  embrace  English,  history,  algebra, 
geometry,  one  foreign  language  (French, 
German  or  Latin),  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  agriculture,  with  some  drawing 
and  music.  It  will  thus  be  a  fairly  good 
course  from  the  ordinary  standpoint  of 
general  culture  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  make  the  student  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  farmer,  if  he  comes  from  the 
farm  and  intends  to  make  agriculture  his 
life  work. 

In  aericulture  there  will  be  systematic 
instruction  under  the  head  of  plant  pro- 
duction, animal  husbandry,  dairying,  rural 
engineering  (roads,  water  system,  drain- 
age, farm  building^s),  farm  management 
and  farm  accounts.  Practical  exercises, 
laboratory  exercises,  the  rationale  of  farm- 
ing, business  methods  in  agriculture,  what 


science  is  doing  for  agriculture,  will  be  in- 
cluded. It  will  not  of  course  be  expected 
that  such  instruction  will  make  agricul- 
tural experts  or  scientists — ^that  is  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  college,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  course  in  the  high  school 
will  do  what  the  city  high  school  is  doing 
for  the  business  man  and  the  mechanician, 
namely,  give  him  a  broad  insight  into  what 
constitutes  progressive  agriculture  and  help 
him  to  make  himself  a  more  successful  and 
influential  farmer  than  he  woula  otherwise 
be. 

A  high  school  giving  a  course  in  agri- 
culture should  have  at  least  one  teacher 
who  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege. This  man  will  be  able  to  teach  the 
natural  sciences  as  well  as  aericulture,  if 
the  conditions  in  the  school  require  this. 
The  rural  high  school  course  should  pre- 
pare students  for  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  credit  should  be  given  for  agri- 
culture in  the  entrance  requirements  for 
this  college.  But  the  main  business  of 
such  a  school  should  be  to  prepare  students 
for  life  on  the  farm.  The  course  I  have 
outlined  will  also  be  a  good  foundation  for 
further  study  and  life  work  in  other  pur- 
suits. 

Thus  far  the  secondary  course  in  agri- 
culture has  been  given  chiefly  in  special 
agricultural  high  schools  connected  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  or  maintained 
separately  by  counties  or  in  Congressional 
districts.  Some  of  these  have  been  quite 
successful  and  their  number  is  increasing. 
Such  schools  are  now  maintained  in  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Maine,  Alabama,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland. 

Georgia  is  about  to  establish  eleven  such 
schools  under  state  authority  and  local 
communities  have  promised  land  and  funds 
equivalent  to  about  $800,000  for  their 
equipment.  Pennsylvania  has  a  successful 
secondary  agricultural  school,  now  recog:- 
nized  by  a  state  appropriation,  the  National 
Farm  School  at  Doylestown.  These  spe- 
cial schools  will  have  a  broader  and 
stronger  equipment  than  the  township  high 
school  can  expect  to  have  and  will  fill  a 
very  useful  place  in  our  educational  system. 
They  will  however  have  the  disadvantage 
of  taking  the  student  away  from  home  at 
a  time  when  he  can  be  of  considerable  use 
on  the  farm  and  the  education  they  give 
will  be  relatively  expensive.  States  can 
well  afford  to  maintain  a  limited  number 
of  these  schools  just  as  they  maintain  nor- 
mal schools.  But  the  township  high 
schools  will  get  the  mass  of  high  school 
students  preparing  for  the  farm,  the  col- 
lege, or  the  teacher's  chair. 
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Higher  education  in  agriculture  will  be 
provided  at  public  expense  in  the  agricul- 
tural college.  This  college  should  be  more 
closely  linked  with  the  public  schools  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  teachers 
for  such  schools.  A  few  of  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  now  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  this  and  more  are  preparing  to  do 
so.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
now  joining  the  forward  movement  in  agri- 
cultural education  and  has  put  at  the  head 
of  its  agricultural  work  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
Prof.  Hunt,  of  Cornell  University,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Ohio  State  University.  It 
has  also  employed  a  successful  educator, 
Mr.  Agee  of  Ohio,  to  have  charge  of  ex- 
tension work,  which  I  understandf  includes 
its  relations  with  the  public  schools. 

The  farmers'  institutes  should  also  be 
strengthened  and  developed  as  real  educa- 
tional agencies  to  keep  the  adult  farmer 
and  his  family  in  close  touch  with  progress 
in  agriculture. 

Back  of  all  these  agencies  is  the  experi- 
ment station,  which  is  constantly  making 
thorough  studies  of  agricultural  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  bringing  to  light 
those  facts  and  principles  which  must  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture in  schools  of  all  grades.  Pennsylvania 
is  very  fortunate  in  having  a  strong  leader 
in  agricultural  research,  especially  in  ani- 
mal nutrition,  in  Dr.  Armsby  of  State  Col- 
lege, who  is  now  to  have  more  ample  op- 
portunities to  prosecute  his  investigations. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  the  rural  schools  is  the  teacher.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  teachers,  both  individually  and  as  a 
class,  should  S3rmpathize  with  the  efforts 
now  being  made  t6  bring  the  rural  schools 
into  closer  touch  with  their  environment. 
The  attitude  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
the  conscious  or  even  unconscious  attitude 
of  the  individual  teacher,  may  greatly  ad- 
vance or  hinder  this  reform.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  move- 
ment in  recent  years  is  the  large  amount 
of  attention  given  by  state  and  county 
teachers'  associations  and  institutes  to  the 
problems  of  the  rural  schools.  And  one 
of  the  best  things  about  the  introduction 
of  nature  study  and  school  gardening  into 
the  city  schools  is  that  it  is  bringing  the 
city  teachers  into  more  sympathetic  rela- 
tions with  the  country  teachers.  Manual 
training  and  home  economics  in  the  city 
schools  are  also  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for  they  are  creating  a  general  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  industrial  studies 
and  pursuits  in  the  teaching  profession  as 
a  whole.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  great  body  of  our  teachers  was  not  only 


passive  with  regard  to  industrial  training, 
but  even  actively  opposed  to  it.  And  the 
atmosphere  of  our  schools  was  heavily 
charged  with  a  disdain,  or  disgust  of  man- 
ual pursuits.  The  attitude  of  many  teach- 
ers seemed  to  be  that  of  the  itinerant  writ- 
ing master  into  whose  class  I  happened  to 
drop  one  evening  in  a  New  England  manu- 
facturing town.  This  worthy  pedagogue 
appeared  before  his  students  (who  were 
mainly  mechanics  and  factory  hands)  ar- 
rayed in  a  dress  suit  and  opened  the  ex- 
ercises by  remarking  "In  the  days  when 
I  was  a  workingman  I  had  little  conception 
of  the  advantages  of  a  good  hand  writing, 
but  now  that  I  have  risen  out  of  this  con- 
dition and  become  a  teacher/'  etc.,  etc 
This  was  frank  talk  and  all  teachers  who 
have  felt  that  way  have  not  expressed 
themselves  so  plainly.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  at  least  in  times  past  many 
teachers  have  felt  so  strongly  that  fanning 
is  an  occupation  unworthy  of  an  intelligent 
human  being  and  to  be  escaped  from  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  by  every  bright  bov 
and  girl  that  this  feeling  has  been  reflected 
in  the  turn  of  the  nose  or  the  pucker  of  the 
mouth,  if  not  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon  speech. 

And  if  the  high  school  teacher  or  the 
graded  school  teacher  has  this  view  of 
country  life  it  is  bound  to  find  its  way  into 
the  mind  of  the  rural  school  teacher  and 
through  her  its  poison  will  enter  into  the 
minds  of  the  country  children  whom  she 
teaches  and  lives  with.  Many  a  boy  has 
been  led  to  a  life  of  routine  and  drudgery 
in  a  country  store,  or  a  city  factory  or 
counting  house  because  the  bright  young 
woman  from  a  normal  school  or  academy 
who  came  to  be  the  teacher  in  his  district 
hinted  in  some  incidental  but  unmistakable 
way  in  school  or  at  a  church  picnic  that 
she  held  in  contemptuous  scorn  the  man 
whose  thought  of  a  successful  and  happy 
life  rose  no  higher  than  the  com  stalks  of 
his  farm. 

And  in  saying  this  I  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  time  many  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen,  writers,  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  merchants  will  come  from  our 
farms,  for  it  is  under  the  healthy  and  in- 
spiring conditions  of  farm  life  that  our  in- 
tellectual and  industrial  masters  will  in 
large  part  be  bom  and  reared.  But  these 
bold  and  adventurous  spirits  would  not  in 
any  case  brook  the  more  regular  and  mo- 
notonous course  of  life  in  which  most  of 
us  will  run  and  they  will  better  fill  their 
great  places  in  the  world  if  they  come  from 
communities  in  which  a^culture  is  held 
in  high  esteem  and  in  which  the  conditions 
of  rural  life  are  at  their  best  estate.  One 
great  difHculty  in  our  social  condition  to- 
day is  that  too  long  our  leaders  have  fol- 
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lowed  a  will-o'-wisp  of  personal  aggrand- 
izement, seeking  to  forget  the  wholesome 
and  simple  conditions  amid  which  they 
were  born  and  reaching  after  power  and 
money  without  limit  and  without  responsi- 
bility. In  the  end  they  have  found  them- 
selves like  the  feudal  barons  of  the  middle 
ages  shut  in  their  lordly  castles  with  a  rag- 
ing mob  of  discontented  and  abused  retain- 
ers ready  to  tear  down  the  castle  walls  and 
disperse  the  ill-gotten  booty  at  the  first  sign 
of  weakness  of  their  overlords.  For  the 
sake  of  these  leaders,  as  well  as  of  the 
masses  of  our  people  whom  they  ought  to 
lead  in  safe  and  worthy  ways,  we  need  to 
call  our  cotmtry  children  back  to  a  love  of 
country  life  and  a  realization  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  delights  there  may  be  in 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  communion  of 
free  spirits  dwelling  in  God's  pure  air  and 
sunlight. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  teachers  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  city  or  in  country  are  called. 
And  when  this  conception  of  country  life 
and  their  duty  to  childhood  shall  have  per- 
meated the  great  mass  of  our  teachers, 
much  will  have  been  done  to  remove  hind- 
rances in  the  way  of  getting  the  right  kind 
of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

As  an  aid  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  attitude  of  teachers  toward  educa- 
tion directly  related  to  the  environment  of 
the  child,  I  believe  that  «rls  and  young 
women  in  our  schools,  and  particularly  in 
the  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
should  be  more  largely  encouraged  to  study 
the  natural  sciences,  domestic  science  and 
arts,  and  other  subjects  more  or  less  di- 
rectly related  to  industrial  life  and  pursuits. 
Whether  because,  as  some  believe,  women 
in  the  aggregate  are  the  more  conservative 
element  of  humanity  or  because  of  the 
hitherto  prevalent  trend  of  our  educational 
systems  away  from  the  common  things  of 
human  life,  women  have  very  largely  used 
their  ever-widening  opportunities  for 
higher  education  to  train  themselves  in  the 
older  studies  which  their  brothers  have 
been  more  or  less  inclined  to  give  up. 
Thus  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
this  country  has  run  very  largely  in  the  old 
classical  and  literary  lines. 

The  result,  as  far  as  the  teaching  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  is  that  we  have  an 
over-supply  of  women  teachers  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Latin  and  English  literature,  and 
an  inadequate  supply  of  women  qualified  to 
teach  chemistry,  biology,  domestic  science, 
etc.  The  general  influence  of  women  in 
the  intellectual  and  social  affairs  of  our 
day  is  also  circumscribed  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reactionary,  or  if  progressive,  lacks 
proper  balance  and  weight  because  resting 
on  too  narrow  an  educational  basis. 


There  is,  I  judge,  no  good  reason  why 
women  should  not  succeed  in  studies  of  the 
more  modem  type,  and  indeed,  we  have 
eminent  examples  of  such  success.  But 
we  need  to  promote  a  more  general  pursuit 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  allied  subjects 
by  girls  and  women  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  Chemistry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  so  vital  a  relation  to  the 
comfort  and  sanitation  of  the  home  and 
the  proper  feeding  of  children  and  adults, 
shotdd  certainly  be  studied  by  girls  in  gen- 
eral, and  not  be  outranked  in  their  choice 
of  studies  by  Latin  or  the  modem  lan- 
guages, important  and  desirable  as  those 
studies  may  be  in  a  liberal  education. 

This  is  a  vital  matter  as  regards  the 
training  of  teachers  for  our  rursd  schools. 
As  far  as  we  can  see  now  the  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  in  these  schools  will  be 
women.  If  agriculture  is  to  be  a  basic  fac- 
tor in  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  schools 
and  certain  things  directly  relating  to  agri- 
culture are  to  be  effectively  taught  in  these 
schools,  this  will  be  done  in  large  part  by 
women.  Many  people  are  therefore  dis- 
posed to  say  offhand  that  it  will  not  be 
done.  But  I  cannot  see  why  this  need  be 
so.  As  regards  the  things  relating  to  agri- 
culture which  it  is  advisable  to  teach  in 
our  elementary  schools,  these  are  of  such 
a  character  that  they  can  be  taught  by 
women  just  as  well  as  by  men.  For  it  is 
not  the  actual  field  and  bam  practice  which 
is  to  be  taught  in  such  schools.  But  rather 
the  facts  and  principles  of  the  natural 
world  as  related  to  agriculture,  explana- 
tions of  the  how  and  why  of  various  agri- 
cultural practices,  observations  of  the 
plants  and  animals  that  live  and  grow  on 
the  farm,  the  relations  of  farm  practice  to 
the  arithmetic,  geography,  and  reading  of 
the  school.  The  course  in  nature  study 
and  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common 
schools  should  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike. 
And  particularly  for  <nrls.  For  in  such 
school  it  is  a  love  of  country  life  and  a 
perception  of  the  basis  of  agriculture  in 
nature  and  of  the  outlook  toward  nature 
and  God  through  agriculture  that  should 
be  taught,  and  this  the  future  farm  moth- 
ers need  especially  to  learn  that  they  may 
teach  the  same  things  to  their  children  in 
the  farm  homes  of  the  future. 

There  ought  to  be  more  men  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools  and  in  the  other  schools 
directly  related  to  them.  This  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  by  the  establishment  of  more  rural 
high  schools  and  by  free  tuition  at  state 
expense  for  country  children  in  the  village 
and  city  high  schools.  But  along  with  this 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  men  teachers  for  such  schools. 
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And  as  one  factor  in  this  improvement  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  institutions 
giving  agricultural  courses. 

One  present  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  is  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  teacher,  both  men  and 
women,  are  so  largely  persons  out  of  touch 
with  agricultural  education.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  high  school  teachers  are 
largely  drawn  from  the  smaller  colleges. 
These  colleges  are  performing  very  useful 
functions  in  our  educational  system  and  in 
many  respects  are  giving  sound  and  thor- 
ough training  to  their  graduates.  But  be- 
cause of  lack  of  resources  they  have  in 
very  many  instances  been  compelled  to  con- 
fine their  curriculum  to  the  older  and  less 
expensive  subjects.  They  need  to  be  mod 
ernized,  especially  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dustrial education.  Let  us  hope  that  Car- 
negies  may  be  speedily  found  to  establish 
chairs  of  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
home  economics  in  the  small  colleges. 
Meanwhile,  the  students  in  these  colleges 
intending  to  become  teachers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  put  themselves  in  some  way 
in  touch  with  industrial  education. 

This  is  very  important  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  well-trained  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  because  it  seems  clear  that  for  a 
long  time  to  come  the  majority  of  the  rural 
teachers  will  get  their  finishing  education 
in  the  high  schools.  Some  figures  in  a 
recent  report  of  Superintendent  Gary  of 
Missouri  are  instructive  in  this  connection. 
In  1905  there  were  in  Missouri  555  schools 
doing  high  school  work,  with  1,428  teach- 
ers and  28,354  students,  of  whom  1,180 
were  taking  courses  in  agriculture.  These 
schools  had  4,000  non-resident  pupils, 
mostly  farmers'  children.  The  rural 
schools  of  Missouri  need  3,000  new  teach- 
ers each  year.  I  am  informed  that  between 
4,000  and  5,000  new  teachers  are  annually 
needed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  can  not  at  present  supply  more 
than  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  this  number.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  very  many  of  these 
teachers  will  come  from  the  high  schools 
and  their  view  of  the  education  best 
adapted  to  rural  schools  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  men  and  women  teach- 
ers in  the  high  schools.  If  these  high 
school  teachers  are  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  movement  to  improve  country  life 
and  secure  permanent  agricultural  prosper- 
ity, I  am  sure  they  can  do  very  much  to- 
ward giving  the  country  schools  teachers 
better  fitted  for  their  work. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  state 
ouj'ht  to  encourage  the  high  schools,  and 
especially  those  in  or  near  the  rural  com- 
munities, to  do  something  definite  toward 
"^raining  teachers  for  the  country  schools. 


And  by  this  I  mean  not  simply  formal  peda- 
gogical training  but  instruction  in  nature 
study,  elementary  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  art,  and  the  correlation  of  the 
ordinary  studies  of  the  public  schools  with 
agriculture  and  home  life  in  the  country. 
How  this  may  best  be  done  the  educators 
and  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  know 
best. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  discussion,  I 
desire  to  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
importance  of  good  rural  schools  as  a  fac- 
tor not  only  in  the  improvement  of  country 
life  but  also  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state  and  the  nation.  In  Pennsylvania 
alone  more  than  a  million  people  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood  and  the  farm  homes  of  this  state 
number  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
multiplicity  of  industries  in  this  state  and 
the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  in  the 
great  commercial  centers  have  greatly 
complicated  the  problems  of  human  life 
and  activity,  and  radically  changed  the  in- 
fluences that  mold  the  thought  and  action 
of  our  agricultural  population.  The  sim- 
ple life  of  retirement  and  contentment  is 
passing  away  from  the  farm.  The  twen- 
tieth century  is  bringing  the  farm  youth 
face  to  face  with  the  temptations  and  the 
struggles  of  a  complicated  social  and  eco- 
nomic system. 

To  keep  the  spirit  of  enterprise  alive  on 
the  farm  and  prevent  adventure  from  de- 
generating into  criminality ;  to  preserve  the 
purity,  strength  and  fruitfulness  of  home 
life;  to  add  the  graces  of  refinement  and 
education  and  yet  to  maintain  a  true 
democracy;  to  make  a  strong  state  which 
shall  be  a  real  and  permanent  Common- 
wealth; to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  make  agricultural  production  keep 
pace  with  increase  of  population — are  prob- 
lems which  will  tax  the  best  energies  of 
the  people. 

And  the  means  of  solving  these  prob- 
lems will  be  furnished,  if  at  all,  largely  by 
the  rural  people  and  the  rural  schools.  For 
leadership  will  come  most  largely  from  the 
country,  and  the  vigor  and  purity  of  com- 
mon life  should  be,  and  under  right  con- 
ditions undoubtedly  will  be,  most  generally 
maintained  in  country  homes.  Educated 
in  some  way  the  country  people  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  bound  to  be,  for 
nothing  can  prevent  the  general  spread  of 
education  among  them.  The  question  is, 
Shall  they  be  educated  to  leave  the  country, 
or  if  they  remain  in  the  country,  to  live 
dull  and  uninteresting  and  discontented 
lives?  Or  shall  they  be  shown  a  better 
way  than  rural  people  have  ever  been 
shown  before  and  through  their  schools 
come  to  find  mental   satisfaction   and  in- 
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spiration  in  the  great  world  of  nature  by 
which  they  are  environed,  and  to  receive 
a  new  view  of  country  life  which  shall  lead 
them  to  love  it  and  to  cherish  it?  The 
state  of  Pennsylvania  must  look  to  its 
schools  for  an  answer  to  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

FRIDAY   MORNING. 


THE  department  participated  in  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  the  High  School 
at  nine  o'clock.  After  the  usual  order  of 
exercises,  Supt  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  was  introduced  and  spoke  in 
substance  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  SUPT.  HAMILTON. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had 
the  habit  of  talking  to  himself.  Henry 
Clay  had  a  walk  built  around  his  house  in 
order  that  there  he  might  rehearse  those 
great  speeches  which  were  to  convince  and 
delight  his  hearers.  Once  when  asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  replied  that  he  liked 
"  to  talk  to  a  gentleman,"  and  he  liked  **  to 
hear  a  gentleman  talk."  If  I  must  talk  I 
know  of  no  other  audience  that  I  would 
rather  talk  to.  What  an  inspiring  occasion 
this!  Last  year  I  spoke  along  certain 
lines.  My  sight  has  improved  since  then. 
While  then  I  had  but  one  pupil  in  each 
eye,  I  now  have  six  or  seven  himdred. 
The  teachers  here  are  in  need  of  composite 
eyes  in  order  to  discover  all  the  pranks 
and  good  qualities  of  you  high  school 
pupils.  I  would  like  to  say  helpful  and 
inspiring  things  to  you  if  I  could.  I  know 
of  only  one  man  who  can  rise  to  any  occa- 
sion, and  that  is  our  friend  Houck,  of  the 
School  Department.  I  remember  a  good 
story  about  him  that  I  will  tell  you.  And 
the  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  story  is  true. 
Mr.  Houck  represented  the  department  in 
an  examining  committee  at  a  western  nor- 
mal school.  Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg, 
was  also  on  the  board.  Now  Mr.  Luckey 
is  a  practical  joker,  and  he  wanted  to  play 
a  joke  on  Mr.  Houck.  So  when  the  ex- 
aminations were  over  and  the  students 
were  brought  in  to  hear  the  result,  Mr. 
Houck  was  called  out  for  a  few  minutes 
and  a  great  roll  of  wall-paper  was  brought 
in  and  placed  on  a  table  on  the  platform 
with  one  end  hanging  down.  On  this  was 
printed  in  large  letters,  "  Manuscript  of 
Mr.  Houck's  Speech."  Mr.  Houck  looked 
at  it  and  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  said, 
"  Mr.  Luckey  knows  that  I  have  an  impor- 
tant subject,  and  that  I  can  not  always 
trust  my  memory.  My  subject  this  morn- 
ing is  very  large.  It  is  the  defects  of  the 
Pittsburg  schools."    I  read  once  of  a  man 


who  wanted  to  test  a  class,  of  which  he 
had  just  been  appointed  teacher,  in  their 
use  of  English.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
not  yet  secured  a  room,  and  wanted  them 
to  write  advertisements  which  they  thought 
would  best  tell  his  needs.  The  papers 
were  collected  and  one  of  the  advertise- 
ments was  found  to  read:  "  Wanted — ^a 
room  for  a  gentleman,  well  ventilated." 
Another  teacher  once  told  a  class  that  the 
people  of  Germany  ought  to  be  called  Ger- 
mans. "All  the  Dutch,"  he  said,  "come 
from  Holland."  One  of  the  pupils  said 
that  he  thought  the  teacher  was  mistaken, 
for  some  of  the  Dutch  had  remained  there. 
I  heard  of  a  man  who  went  into  the  chicken 
business.  But  meal  was  costly  and  when 
he  asked  for  advice  he  was  told  to  mix  his 
meal  with  sawdust.  I  suppose  you  pupils 
would  say  that  this  would  be  fine  "  board  " 
for  chickens.  He  did  it.  The  chicks 
grew,  and  the  eggs  came,  and  everything 
looked  bright  in  the  chicken  business. 
Later  he  was  advised  to  still  further  mix 
the  food  with  pounded  glass.  He  did  so. 
Still  the  chickens  prospered,  and  the  eggs 
came.  Finally,  he  determined  to  raise 
more,  and  placed  thirteen  eggs  under  a  hen. 
What  was  his  surprise  when  the  eggs  were 
hatched  to  find  that  twelve  of  the  chicks 
had  wooden  legs,  while  one  was  a  rooster 
with  a  glass  eye. 

I  thought  of  a  subject  for  this  morning's 
talk  to  you.  As  I  came  to  this  convention 
I  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  had  made  a 
great  investment.  He  has  three  boys  in 
college.  Although  not  a  rich  man  in  the 
modern  use  of  the  term,  he  pays  the  tuition 
of  these  boys,  who  are  not  his  own  chil- 
dren. I  then  thought  of  this  subject, 
"Give  and  You  Shall  Receive."  I  am 
sure  that  the  subject  is  good  if  I  could 
develop  it  properly.  In  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  finest  agricultural  spot  in 
the  nation.  The  farmers  tickle  the  earth 
with  industry — that  is  what  they  give.  In 
harvest  time  they  will  receive  the  bounti- 
ful harvest.  Next  spring  the  fruit-growers 
will  take  care  of  their  orchards — that  is 
what  they  give.  In  the  fall  they  will  re- 
ceive back  the  juicy  fruits  of  these  trees. 
In  the  spring  the  vintners  will  give  great 
care  to  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards. 
In  the  fall  they  will  receive,  as  the  reward 
of  their  toil,  the  rich  clusters  of  grapes. 
In  imagination  I  can  see  an  Indian  astride 
a  log  with  hands  and  feet  paddling  in  the 
water.  In  this  way  he  is  urging  himself 
to  the  opposite  shore.  This  was  the  primi- 
tive boat.  He  gives  thought  to  the  matter, 
and  the  result  is  the  canoe.  He  g^ves  more 
thought,  and  the  boat  with  oars  is  the  re- 
sult. Further  thought  is  given,  and  the 
ship  with  a  wheel  is  invented,  and  yonder 
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you  can  see  the  ocean  gray  hound  with  a 
speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  That  ship 
is  a  gift  that  men  received  as  a  return  for 
their  thought.  "Give  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

This  law  holds  good  in  the  school  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of 
education  as  a  gift.  But  you  must  give 
something  if  you  wish  to  receive  it.  You 
must  give  your  effort.  This  capitol  was 
not  built  with  a  cubic  inch  of  stone.  There 
is  not  enough  of  it.  Yonder  blast  furnace 
was  not  built  with  a  spoonful  of  concrete. 
There  is  not  enough  of  it.  That  engine 
standing  down  there  in  the  yard,  throbbing 
with  power,  was  not  made  with  a  cubic 
inch  of  iron.  There  is  not  enough  of  it 
Yonder  army  on  the  plains  of  Manchuria 
can  not  be  fed  with  a  pound  of  steak. 
There  is  not  enough  of  it  Here  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl  who  is  trying  to  reach  a  big  posi- 
tion in  life.  He  can  not  reach  it  without 
giving  his  own  effort  largely. 

We  are  always  talking  about  our  suprem- 
acy as  a  nation.  But  intelligence  is  better 
than  industry,  morality  is  better  than 
money,  brains  are  better  than  boilers, 
minds  are  better  than  mills.  If  we  forget 
the  finer  things  in  our  schools  we  will 
illustrate  the  couplet  of  Gk)ldsmith, 

"111  fares  the  land  to  hasting  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

In  our  land  wealth  is  accumulaitng  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  The  papers  seem  to  show 
some  evidence  of  the  decay  of  men.  So 
we  must  give  of  our  purpose  and  time  in 
order  that  we  may  get  the  finer  qualities. 

Now  whether  you  give  much  or  little 
you  will  surely  be  giving  something. 
Yonder  is  a  blind  beggar,  befifging  his 
bread  through  Greece.  But  that  blind  beg- 
gar gave  us  the  Iliad.  The  boys  of  Greece 
read  and  longed  to  imitate  the  heroes  whom 
Homer  described.  The  unrealized  ideal  is 
the  magnet  that  lifts  the  soul,  controls  the 
conduct,  and  builds  the  character  of  the 
individual.  The  old  blind  beggar  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  give  much,  and  yet  he 
did  give  magnificently.  You  are  neither 
old  nor  blind.  A  little  New  England  girl, 
whose  father  died  and  whose  mother  was 
married  a  second  time,  was  put  out  to  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  thirteen.  But  at  forty 
she  gave  us  the  first  institution  of  learning 
for  women  in  the  United  States.  Her 
name  was  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mt 
Holyoke  Seminary.  On  the  unpretentious 
monument  that  marks  her  resting  place 
can  be  read  these  words :  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anything  in  all  the  world  except  that  I 
shall  not  know  my  duty  and  do  it"  What 
can  you  do?  You  may  not  do  anything 
great,    but    still    you    can    do    something. 


Robert  £.  Lee  lost  in  the  struggle  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  but  left  us  an  undying 
example  of  American  manhood.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  "  he  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a 
friend  without  treachery,  a  soldier  without 
cruelty,  a  victor  without  oppression,  a  vic- 
tim without  murmuring,  a  private  citizen 
without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  re- 
proach, a  Christian  without  hypocrisy,  a 
man  without  guile,  Caesar  without  Caesar's 
ambition.  Napoleon  without  Napoleon's 
selfishness,  Frederick  the  Great  without 
Frederick's  cruelty,  Washington  without 
Washington's  reward,  humble  as  a  child, 
watchful  as  a  sentinel,  grand  in  battle  as 
Achilles."  What  a  tribute!  What  a  rec- 
ord he  left,  even  if  he  did  surrender  I  "  He 
stood  a  tall  Vir^nian,  the  last  of  all  the 
Cavaliers."  While  you  may  lose  in  your 
effort  to  attain  a  certain  end  in  life,  you 
may  still  leave  something  more  valuable  to 
the  world.  Whatever  you  do,  love  well, 
laugh  often,  live  much,  be  worthy  of  the 
coimdence  of  little  children,  fill  your  place 
in  the  world,  make  the  best  contribution 
you  can  to  the  general  good,  woo  self* 
control,  seek  the  confidence  and  power  that 
comes  from  silent  meditation,  and  look  for 
the  best  in  others.  Then  will  your  life  be 
a  blessed  insoiration,  your  memory  a  bene- 
diction. "Give,  and  thou  shalt  receive; 
for  as  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again." 

Supt  Hamilton's  address  was  greeted 
with  great  applause.  The  choir  of  the 
High  School  then  sang  two  selections, 
much  enjoyed  by  the  audience — Kiplin^s 
famous  Recessional  to  DeKoven's  music, 
and  **  Sweet  and  Low." 

SCHOOL  BOARD  ECONOMY 

was  the  subject  of  the  first  paper  of  the 
morning,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
McClure.  President  of  the  North  Braddock 
School  Board.    He  read  as  follows: 

Economy,  in  general,  refers  to  questions 
of  expense  and  that  management  is  eco- 
nomical which  meets  necessary  expenses 
without  loss  or  waste.  We  may  therefore 
inquire  what  are  the  common  causes  or 
occasions  of  loss  or  waste  of  money  in 
school  administration,  and  further,  what  is 
properly  included  in  necessary  expenses? 

With  a  business  corporation,  the  misuse 
or  loss  of  funds  by  the  board  of  directors 
means  little  else  than  the  misuse  of  funds. 
With  the  school  board,  it  means  loss  of 
funds;  also  an  additional  loss  to  the  school 
children  ana  the  future  of  the  nation,  which 
we  can  not  measure  by  the  dollar  standard* 
Great  care,  then,  should  be  used  in  hand- 
ling school  funds;  first,  because  the  school 
board  has  so  much  to  accomplish  with  lim* 
ited  means ;  second,  waste  by  careless  man- 
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agement  weakens  public  confidence  and 
often  leads  to  retrenchment  by  cutting  off 
necessary  expenses. 

Some  school  boards  experience  a  vibra- 
tion from  one  extreme  to  another;  at  one 
extreme  is  a  heavy  expense  and  a  high  tax 
levy  caused  partly,  in  some  instances  per- 
haps, by  grafting;  in  others,  to  directors 
of  thoroughly  honest  motives  paying  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay  for  what  they  are 
getting,  because  they  do  not  know  where 
and  how  to  spend  the  money  to  the  best 
advantage  and  do  not  give  the  subject  suf- 
ficient consideration  to  learn  how;  direc- 
tors are  led  into  buying  what  they  do  not 
need  and  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  what 
they  do  need,  to  the  delight  and  enrichment 
of  those  who  sell;  then  again  there  are 
those  who  plan  wisely  and  spend  discreetly 
and  provide  school  advantages  appropriate 
to  the  community  and  of  the  full  value  of 
the  money  spent,  which  some  of  the  citi- 
zens do  not  understand  and  aporeciate. 

Then  is  the  cry  of  reform  heard  in  the 
land  and  there  follows  for  a  time  a  new 
order  of  things;  the  reform  school  board 
must  make  good  its  pledges;  if  any  such 
can  be  located,  useless  expenses  are  cut 
off.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  reduce  the 
tax  levy;  so  buildings  go  without  repairs, 
schools  go  without  tx>oks  and  supplies  and 
teachers  go  without  first-class  salaries,  till 
the  schools  go  without  some  of  their  first- 
class  teachers;  this,  till  the  new  school 
board  learns  wisdom  by  experience, — but 
experience  keeps  a  dear  school  for  school 
directors  when  school  children  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  loss. 

We  will  take  up  some  of  the  causes  of 
loss  in  school  administration  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar: 

First.  Frequent  and  unwise  changes  of 
text-books.  The  best  books  are  few  in 
text-books  as  well  as  in  general  literature. 
Why  are  not  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Ir- 
ving, Tennyson  and  Longfellow  thrown 
out  of  our  libraries  as  some  of  the  best 
texts  are  thrown  out  of  our  schools  on  the 
groimd  that  they  are  old?  History  shows 
that  it  is  only  once  in  years  there  appears 
in  any  field  of  literature  an  author  capable 
of  producing  a  book  of  the  highest  order. 
It  follows  that  the  schools  which  suffer 
from  frequent  changes  of  text-books  must 
have  inferior  books  most  of  the  time. 

There  is  where  trie  great  loss  is.  The 
less  loss  is  the  cash  loss  in  paying  for  the 
books.  It  further  appears  that  some  of  the 
western  states  are  getting  their  text-books 
at  much  less  than  the  price  paid  here. 
The  difference  we  pay  seems  to  be  what 
the  publishing  companies  spend  competing 
with  each  other  to  sell  their  books. 


Purchase  of  maps  and  other  needed  ap- 
paratus with  some  useless  frill  or  attach- 
ment at  two  or  three  times  the  price  of 
standard  goods  which  the  schools  need. 
How  many  places  can  you  find,  in  the  cup- 
boards, basement  or  out  of  the  way  cor- 
ners of  the  school  building,  charts,  patent 
window  shades  and  such  things,  which 
represent  an  unprofitable  outlay  of  monev 
that  might  have  provided  the  school  with 
suitable  dictionaries,  standard  maps  or 
apparatus,  or  supplementary  reading  books, 
some  of  which  items  you  are  likely  to  find 
that  same  school  insufficiently  supplied 
with.  And  how  often  in  dealing  with 
school  boards  is  the  indiviaual  self-interest 
of  some  one  or  more  members  of  the  board 
the  key  to  the  situation;  further,  to  what 
extent  is  the  blame  to  be  put  on  the  agent 
for  using  that  key  when  he  finds  the  situa- 
tion to  be  such?  Not  that  we  should 
blame  the  agent  less,  but  the  director  more. 

The  class  of  directors  that  divert  the 
public  funds  from  their  proper  purposes  to 
the  service  of  their  private  interests  and 
those  who  may  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think 
they  can  share  in  the  profits  of  those  who 
sell,  and  the  public  be  yet  just  as  well 
served,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  represented  in 
conventions  of  this  sort,  but  what  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  this:  The  man  who  is  in- 
terested cares  and  presses  his  point  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  man  who  cares 
has  more  infiuence  than  twenty  who  do  not 
care.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  director  be 
disinterested.  He  must  be  interested  and 
on  the  alert  when  such  occasions  arise,  as 
they  sometimes  will,  and  I  believe  more 
frequently  on  boards  representing  the 
townships  and  small  boroughs. 

The  janitor  is  an  element  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  school  system.  A  good 
janitor  is  worthy  of  good  pay,  and  is 
cheaper  than  a  poor  one  at  no  salary.  He 
must  be  his  own  overseer, — a  man  who 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  poor  one 
often  makes  himself  cost  from  five  dollars 
per  day  upward  in  damages  to  the  heating 
system,  caused  by  ignorance  or  negligence. 
Further,  it  is  very  much  worth  while  to 
have  janitors  who  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  cleanliness.  For  upwards  of  six 
hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week,  nine  or 
ten  months  per  year,  forty  children  from 
all  kinds  of  homes  and  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  contagion  occupy  the  same  schoolroom. 
Churches,  theaters,  court  houses  and  other 
public  buildings  have  not  such  need  of 
high-grade  janitor  service,  yet  how  often 
do  school  boards  try  to  keep  down  expense 
with  a  poorly-paid  janitor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well-paid  janitor 
sometimes  develops  into  a  gentleman  of 
leisurely  tendencies  who  shows  an  indispo- 
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sition  to  make  those  small  repairs  about 
the  building  which  should  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  the  man  on  the  ground.  The 
janitor  should  be  somewhat  of  a  mechanic 
and  the  board  should  not  stand  for  having 
a  locksmith,  plumber,  glazier  or  carpenter 
called  in  on  every  small  occasion.  When 
the  janitor  is  paid  for  twelve  months,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suppose  the  sum- 
mer is  all  idle  time  and  he  merely  a  watch- 
man. If  looked  after,  work  can  usually  be 
found  to  fill  such  time  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage. 

In  building,  there  is  frequently  great 
waste  in  specialties.  You  would  not  have 
to  travel  far  over  the  state  till  you  would 
find  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  rep- 
resenting outlay  by  school  boards  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  thrown  out 
as  worthless  after  few  years  use.  My  own 
board  has  been  having  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  unsatisfactorv  experience 
with  a  tile  roof,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  Pittsburg  district,  that  has 
been  the  case  with  tile  roofs  generally.  It 
may  be  that  tile  roofs  and  some  of  these 
heating  and  ventilating  systems  also  may 
yet  be  so  perfected  as  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  let  other  people  prove  them  and  we 
will  take  hold  of  them  after  the  experi- 
mental stage  is  past.  We  have  too  much 
need  of  money  to  waste  any  on  unnecessary 
experiments. 

The  school  board  is  more  or  less  "  done  '* 
in  these  specialties.  Passing  by  novelties 
and  new  ideas  and  getting  back  to  the  es- 
sentials of  the  buildmg:  What  do  we,  the 
average  of  us,  generally  know  about  such 
values?  What  do  you  and  I  know  of 
values  of  silks  and  qualities  of  diamonds? 
How  many  directors  out  of  the  average 
six  can  look  through  this  or  any  other 
large  school  building  and  estimate  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  proper  cost  of 
building  it.  Is  he  sure  he  can  come  within 
$10,000  of  it,  or  $20,000  of  it,  or  even 
$30,000?  Does  the  average  man  know  any 
more  about  it  than  he  does  about  silks  and 
diamonds?  A  further  illustration, — a  shoe 
dealer  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  when 
a  man  comes  in  to  buy  shoes,  he  finds  what 
priced  shoe  he  wants  and  gets  him  shoes  at 
that  price.  Say  his  price  is  $5,  he  gets 
some  $5  shoes;  he  also  gets  some  $4  shoes, 
saying  nothing  about  the  price  being  less; 
and  out  of  a  half-dozen  pairs  of  shoes 
about  him,  the  chances  are  even  he  will 
pick  up  a  pair  of  $4  shoes,  pay  $5  for 
them  and  go  away  satisfied.  If  the  aver- 
age man  is  so  easily  deceived  on  goods  with 
which  he  has  experience  all  his  life,  how 
about  a  large  public  building?  There  is 
^nsiderable  money  lost  in  building,  and 
ectors  have  need  to  inform  themselves 


with  diligence  along  this  line,  when  up  to 
the  question  of  building. 

In  many  matters  pertaining  to  the  school^ 
we  must  trust  somebody  to  a  great  degree 
in  matters  we  do  not  fully  understand ;  then 
comes  the  question,  to  what  extent  can  the 
advice  of  experts  be  relied  upon  ?  No  mat- 
ter how  honest  the  expert  may  be,  he  is 
liable  to  go  too  far  with  his  hobby;  suc- 
cessful business  corporations  use  experts, 
but  guardedly;  in  fact,  their  success  over 
their  competitors  often  results  from  the 
successful  selection  and  use  of  experts. 
Our  experts  are  our  superintendents,  our 
architects  and  our  special  teachers  of  mu- 
sic, drawing,  etc.,  each  tending  to  draw  an 
undue  portion  of  the  work  and  money  to 
his  specialty. 

The  main  factor  in  the  school  is  the 
teacher.  Having  the  equipment,  be  it  the 
very  best,  the  efficiency  yet  depends  on  the 
working  force.  It  is  highly  economical  to 
pay  liberal  salaries  and  maintain  high 
standards.  The  buildings  should  provide 
for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  dignity 
of  teachers. 

There  are  those  who  teach  purely  from 
love  of  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  even 
they  teach  where  the  best  salary  and  larg- 
est advantages  are  found,  and  why  should 
they  not?  The  teacher  whose  head  is  level 
can  only  be  expected  to  look  squarely  at 
the  business  side  of  the  salary  question; 
and  you  can  not  expect  the  best  talent  to 
continue  to  teach  when  stenographers, 
book-keepers  and  clerks  get  more  money 
for  the  service  rendered  and  enjoy  superior 
advantages. 

The  school  sometimes  takes  on  unneces- 
sary expense  by  attempting  too  much, — a 
high  school  course  in  a  small  town,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  "ologies"  and  many  of 
the  modern  languages  and  approaching  a 
college  course  and  electives  the  value  of 
which  is  little  and  the  expense  great.  Let 
the  effort  of  our  public  schools  be  directed 
rather  to  the  elementary  education  of  the 
great  number.  Let  our  motto  be,  "  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

Get  a  larger  number  through  the  entire 
common  school  course  and  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  ought  to  be  all  healthy  boys 
and  girls,  through  at  least  a  short  high 
school  course.  To  this  end  we  can  only 
make  the  equipment  better  and  cultivate 
a  stronger  and  more  efficient  teaching 
force;  this  means  good  houses,  well  located 
and  beautiful  to  see,  properly  heated, 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  kept  in  good 
order;  and  let  the  salaries  be  such  as  will 
attract  the  best  talent— then  see  that  the 
best  talent  is  obtained  and  that  the  posi- 
tions  are   not   made   sinecures   for   some- 
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body's  unfortunate  relatives  and  friends. 
Then  enforce  the  truancy  laws. 

Economy  is  not  parsimony;  it  is  no 
miser's  word. 

We  sometimes  hear  well-meaning  old 
men  comment  on  the  great  advantages  of 
present  schools  over  past,  in  which  there 
is  truth  in  a  way,  but  there  is  much  needed 
to  give  the  boys  of  our  larger  towns  and 
cities  advantages  equal  to  those  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

Then  the  orchards,  the  fields  and  the 
woods  were  open  to  the  boys.  When 
school  was  out,  the  boys  worked  with  their 
fathers  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm. 
There  was  something  to  do;  there  was 
opportunity  for  wholesome  and  healthful 
recreation.  But  the  city  boy  of  the  pres- 
ent has  a  different  proposition.  If  he 
plays  on  the  streets,  he  is  in  danger  from 
street  cars  and  automobiles;  if  he  stands 
on  the  sidewalk,  the  policeman  tells  him  to 
move  on;  if  he  goes  to  the  mill  where  his 
father  works,  he  reads  a  sign,  "  Keep  Out." 
There  is  not  much  for  him  to  do  but  leani 
to  use  tobacco  and  talk  base  ball,  which  he 
can  not  play  because  there  is  no  ground 
left  for  him  to  play  on ;  and  when  he  grows 
to  such  size  that  he  feels  like  a  man,  he 
finds  himself  in  school  ruled  over  entirely 
by  women. 

When  the  public  schools  provide  gym- 
nasiums and  manual  training  schools  with 
competent  men  in  charge,  they  are  not  ex- 
travagant and  are  not  providing  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  of  our  grandfath- 
ers; they  are  only  doing  what  can  be  done 
to  give  the  boys  of  the  present  day  chances 
equal  to  those  of  their  ancestors.  Further- 
more, if  we  are  giving  the  children  of  to- 
day better  opportunities  than  their  ances- 
tors had,  why  should  we  not?  Is  it  not 
our  duty  to  do  so  ?  Would  a  board  of 
school  directors  not  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment that  was  not  willing  that  the  coming 
generation  should  enjoy  greater  advantages 
than  the  past? 

You  will  note,  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  manual  trainincr  for  boys. 
Sewing  and  cooking  schools  are  all  right, 
but  girls  can  learn  to  cook  and  sew  as  their 
mothers  cook  and  sew,  just  as  well  as  ever 
they  could.  It  is  the  boys  of  the  city  that 
first  need  help.  There  are  enough  gym- 
nasiums and  manual  training  schools  now 
to  talk  about;  what  we  want  is  enough  to 
give  every  boy  the  benefit  of  them. 

It  hardly  sounds  polite  to  mention  here 
the  idea  of  the  public  school  being  a  pub- 
lic charity,  but  when  we  face  the  facts  that 
heads  of  the  Department  of  Education  are 
among  the  most  poorly  paid  of  the  public 
departments,  and  that  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  not  among  the  foremost  of 


the  states  in  educational  matters,  it  is  evi- 
dent we  are  not  so  far  away  from  that  idea 
as  we  should  be. 

The  work  of  the  school  director  is  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  benevolence;  if 
you  would  help  the  world,  help  the  chil- 
dren; the  grown  people  are  set  in  their 
ways,  industrious  or  idle,  good  or  bad, — 
they  can  be  little  changed;  the  public 
schools  help  the  children  not  by  g^ft  or 
charity  but  with  public  money  which  is 
their  own. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
necessity  or  with  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion; we  are  all  in  accord  with  the  idea  in 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  organizing  the 
Northwest  Territory,  when  its  framers  in- 
cluded these  words:  "Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged." 

The  world  is  coming  to  the  time  when 
everybody  is  beginning  to  assert  himself, 
and  though  many  excellent  people  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  labor  prob- 
lems, socialistic  agitations  and  troubles  of 
many  kinds  that  so  many  people  are  fear- 
ful of  for  the  future  as  a  result  of  this 
self-assertion,  I  believe  that  we  should  all 
be  well  pleased  that  this  present  state  of 
affairs  is  coming  to  pass,  and  we  as  school 
directors  having  in  hand  the  power  we 
have,  should  spare  no  effort  to  so  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education  that  these 
questions  and  all  other  great  questions  that 
the  future  may  have  in  store,  shall  come 
before  an  intelligent  people;  people  not  a 
few  of  whom  are  highly  educated,  and  all 
of  whom  are  sufficiently  educated,  and  we 
need  have  little  fear  for  the  result. 

The  question  of  what  is  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  term,  "  Necessary  Expenses," 
then  becomes  not  a  question  of  how  little 
money  may  be  made  to  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  but  how  much  money  for  this 
great  work  can  a  school  board  in  any  com- 
munity raise  in  the  pursuance  of  this  set- 
tled policy;  not  to  raise  a  great  deal  for 
a  year  or  two  and  then  meet  a  reverse,  but 
to  establish  a  high  standard  and  maintain 
it  continuously. 

MORE  PUPILS  THAN   CAN   BE  ACCOMMODATED. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  This  question  has  been 
handed  to  me:  "What  remedy  would  you 
recommend  for  a  borough  board  that  has 
more  than  a  hundred  pupils  beyond  the 
number  it  can  accommodate,  no  money  to 
build,  no  ability  to  borrow  any  on  account 
of  bonded  debt  and  the  opposition  of  the 
taxpayers  ?" 

I  would  say,  first  look  after  the  assess- 
ment.   At  the  present  time  some  of  the 
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richest  townships  are  assessed  so  low  that 
the  maximum  rate  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  schools.  Second,  help  us  to  get  a 
larger  appropriation.  The  State  revenues 
last  year  were  $25,000,000.  We  had  about 
$10,000,000  left  in  the  treasury  after  we 
paid  most  of  the  districts  their  appropria- 
tion for  school  purposes.  In  view  of  this 
the  time  has  arrived  for  a  liberal  increase 
on  the  appropriation.  In  1895  the  appro- 
priation per  child  was  $5.14.  Last  year  it 
was  only  $4.30.  We  ought  only  not  to  pass 
the  requisite  resolutions,  but  to  personally 
see  our  respective  senators  and  representa- 
tives, and  insist  that  they  vote  for  an  in- 
crease. This  increase  will  help  such  dis- 
tricts as  are  mentioned  in  the  question. 

Some  gentleman  whose  name  could  not 
be  learned  said  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  hear  the  farmers  talk  on  the  subject  of 
last  night's  address.  There  were  some 
things  said  by  the  author  of  the  paper  that 
practical  men  could  not  endorse.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  discussion. 

WHAT    PART    OF    THE    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT 
SHOULD  BE   ASSUMED  BY   THE  DIRECTOR. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  Edward  Warren,  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  Reading.  The  paper  here 
follows : 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  my  own  bold- 
ness in  presuming  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  read  an  address  before  so  important  an 
organization  as  the  State  School  Directors, 
consisting  of  men  of  mature  judgment  and 
ripe  experience  in  the  administration  of 
school  matters  in  this  state;  and  am  only 
impelled  by  the  thought  that  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  these  matters 
may  be  useful  to  you  in  some  degree,  if 
only  by  comparison.  It  is  well  to  state 
that  we,  of  Reading,  have  observed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  annual  convention  with 
great  interest,  and  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  delighted  to  send  to  you  a  full 
delegation,  and  have  listened  to  their  re- 

Sorts  to  our  body  with  satisfaction,  and 
ave  noticed  the  great  good  to  be  derived 
from  this  contact  with  interested  directors 
from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  the  first  one  from  our  district  that  has 
been  called  to  address  you,  and  we  trust 
with  interest;  and  that  one  of  our  most 
interested  directors  serves  your  organiza- 
tion in  an  executive  capacity,  rendering  you 
efficient  service,  urged  on  by  the  plaudits 
and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  from  his  own 
district. 

The  great  work  of  a  director  might  be 
easily  shirked — frequently,  in  fact  this  ap- 
pears to  be  done — by  the  employment  of 
a  very  able  and  versatile  superintendent. 


Delivering  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
into  his  hands,  the  directors  then  rest  on 
their  oars,  satisfied  to  accept  all  the  praise 
to  be  bestowed  and  ever  ready  to  criticize 
the  errors  of  the  superintenaent  In  this 
way  they  escape  all  criticism  themselves, 
by  attracting  attention  to  another  who  can 
not  escape  because  his  vocation  depends 
upon  the  votes  of  these  shirking  directors. 

However  there  is  a  legal  obstacle  to  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  as  the  school  laws  impose 
certain  duties  upon  directors,  and  make 
the  office  not  only  one  of  honor  but  also 
one  of  great  responsibility,  especially  in 
the  larger  districts,  where  great  sums  of 
money  are  handled  annually,  large  corps 
of  teachers  and  others  employed  and  the 
greatest  executive  ability  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  director. 

We  fear  that  in  some  cases,  the  office 
is  sought  solely  for  the  influence  it  may 
carry  with  it,  and  not  with  any  special  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  multifarious  duties 
that  surround  the  position.  A  good  direc- 
tor need  not  possess  remarkable  educational 
ability,  but  he  should  by  all  means  be  a  man 
of  sound  and  able  judgment,  one  who  holds 
dear  to  his  heart,  the  educational  interests 
of  his  district,  and  is  ever  striving  to  ad- 
vance the  standing  of  his  schools,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  high  position  he  may  ob- 
serve in  the  surrounding  districts  where 
good  executive  ability  and  educational  force 
are  making  themselves  felt. 

The  work  the  director  should  perform  is 
such  as  he  is  capable  of  performing;  and 
the  interests  of  the  district  are  better  served 
by  him  if  he  does  something  he  can  do, 
rather  than  something  he  would  like  to  do. 
A  pitiable  sight  is  a  mediocre  man  con- 
stantly criticizing  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  is  educated  to  his  calling, 
and  by  drastic  measures  endeavoring  to 
substitute  some  pet  hobby  in  teaching  in 
lieu  of  the  well-drilled  and  practised  S3rs- 
tem  of  his  district.  What  a  more  beauti- 
ful spectacle  he  could  make  of  his  humble 
talents,  if  he  employed  them  along  more 
legitimate  lines  and  recognized  his  useful- 
ness on  some  more  humble  plane !  The  ash 
department  of  a  district  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  all  school  districts;  and  I  would 
prefer  to  be  the  man  in  charge,  doinr  this 
honorable  work  well,  rather  than  aim  to 
do  greater  and  more  prominent  wofk  end- 
ing only  in  ridicule  and  failure. 

After  his  election  to  the  honorable  office 
of  school  director,  let  him  look  about  him, 
be  ready  to  accept  the  work  allotted  him, 
and  perform  this  work  well  without  the 
desire  to  shine  and  attract  attention.  In 
a  little  while  he  will  discover,  what  others 
have  discovered  before  him,  that  the  great 
men  of  the  world  are  not  those  who  try 
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to  become  famous,  but  those  who,  by  a  sys- 
tematic method  employed  in  doing  all  things 
well  and  thoroughly  in  due  time  and  un- 
consciously come  to  be  rated  at  their  true 
deserving.  It  is  my  experience  that  some 
of  the  humbler  citizens  I  have  met  as  di- 
rectors were  of  more  use  to  the  schools 
than  others  I  remember,  of  apparently 
brighter  intellect,  who  spent  too  much  time 
posing  for  medals  and  resolutions  of  en- 
dorsement 

I  have  often  heard  the  expression — "a 
one-man  board."  Well,  that  is  not  so  bad, 
if  you  have  the  right  man.  The  trouble 
wiA  some  directors  seems  to  be,  that  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  this 
"one  man,"  and  after  numerous  conspira- 
cies, for  this  "one  man's"  benefit,  finally 
find  themselves  so  humbled  and  crushed, 
that  the  board  really  seems  to  be  a  "one- 
man  board." 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  belong  to  a  "  one- 
man  board,"  when  that  man  holds  his 
leadership  not  through  fear,  but  through 
the  esteem  of  his  colleagues;  when  his 
every  move  is  to  guide  his  colleagues 
through  the  evils  of  public  life,  that  they 
can  go  home  to  their  families  and  look  wife 
and  children  in  the  eyes,  and  feel  the  par- 
donable pride  of  an  incorrupted  man,  even 
though  led  by  "one  man." 

The  great  discipline  of  all  effective  or- 
ganization is  that  controlled  by  proper  and 
honest  leadership,  and  no  director  need 
feel  humiliation  in  following  a  leader,  for 
that  is  only  what  we  are  doing  all  our  lives, 
even  though  we  do  not  appear  to  feel  it, 
and  even  though  we  would  be  unwilling 
to  admit  it 

When  we  consider  the  work  of  a  direc- 
tor,— ^the  purchasing  of  sites,  the  erection 
of  buildings  thereon,  the  constant  care  of 
and  attention  to  the  buildings,  the  selec- 
tion and  management  of  the  numerous 
teachers  needed,  the  securing  of  supplies, 
the  financing  of  the  whole  work,  with  the 
care  of  accounts  and  the  successful  hand- 
ling of  the  necessary  funds, — ^there  would 
appear  to  be  ample  scope  for  the  talents  of 
about  every  one  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  a  school  district,  and  none  need  wander 
about  unemployed  and  without  opportunity 
to  use  his  capabilities. 

In  Reading,  we  strive  to  make  all  the 
members  of  the  board  useful;  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  character  of  the 
Jfentlemen  representing  our  district,  per- 
mits us  to  do  all  this  work,  in  all  its  phases, 
without  clashing  and,  in  truth,  we  are  a 
very  happy  family. 

As  a  school  president,  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  the  satisfaction  it  affords  me  to 
ask  a  chairman  of  committee  to  consider 
something  with  his  committee  that  I  might 


do  myself,  is  felt  by  all  of  the  committee 
who  are  very  anxious  to  be  useful  and  who 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing themselves,  which  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  expect.  If  I  have  any  stren^h 
with  our  board,  it  is  because  I  recomize 
the  capabilities  of  my  colleagues,  and  am 
unwilling  to  arrogate  to  myself  credit  that 
I  honestly  know  is  not  due,  and  which 
would  be  unfair  when  I  notice  how  hard 
we  labor  together  to  a  common  end. 

I  might  express  my  views  upon  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  duty  that  confront  the  direc- 
tors, but  shall  reserve  to  myself  an  expres- 
sion upon  several  specific  duties  that  seem 
paramount  at  this  moment  and  worthy  of 
especial  attention. 

The  director,  in  many  localities,  is  now 
looking  with  alarm  upon  the  growing  dis- 
position of  scholars  to  band  themselves 
together  into  secret  societies,  commonly 
known  as  Greek-letter  societies,  and  rea- 
lizes that  they  are  simply  the  results  of  a 
long-time  patience  and  forbearance,  exer- 
cised by  the  director  towards  the  pupil, 
and  which  now  needs  the  curbing  influ- 
ence of  wiser  heads  and  safer  minds.  These 
institutions  of  youthful  indiscretion  break 
down  the  system  of  common  schools,  in 
so  far  as  the  democratic  spirit  should  domi- 
nate, and  are  the  creations  of  fanciful  minds 
in  youthful  heads.  They  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  director  as  he  would  handle 
a  child  of  his  own  family.  The  average 
boy  or  girl  is  prone  to  do  something  extra- 
ordinary, and  is  susceptible  to  the  flattery 
of    his   or    her    fellows  in  a  degree  far 

f  eater  than  people  of  more  mature  years, 
take  it  that  not  any  of  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  join  these  societies  for  any  really 
improper  reason,  but  are  rather  led  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  them  from  the  thought 
that  they  are  exclusive,  forbidden,  and 
therefore  attractive.  It  is  hard  to  make  a 
young  person  reason  with  you  upon  the 
lines  of  social  equality,  but  when  you  have 
gained  the  pupil  along  this  thought  you  see 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  a  manly  or 
womanly  mind,  ready  to  take  advice  and 
to  extend  the  hand  of  equal  friendship  to 
all  school-mates.  The  thought  lost  to  them 
is  that  the  state  provides  free  education  and 
common  schools  to  all  children,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  and  it  is  unfair  to  draw  the 
line  of  exclusive  society  in  the  common 
schools  where  the  only  distinguishing  fea- 
ture should  be  that  of  scholarship.  The 
trouble  is  they  do  not  understand  and  know 
nothing  about  the  societies  existing  in  the 
universities  and  colleges,  and  their  elevat- 
ing influences  for  common  good  and  the 
preservation  of  national   education. 

The  real  duty  of  the  director  on  this 
point  is  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  oath 
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of  office  to  uphold  the  school  laws;  and  if 
he  is  unable,  by  persuasion,  to  induce  the 
pupils  of  his  district  to  recognize  that  they 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  school  system — ac- 
cepting the  privileges  of  a  common  law 
based  upon  the  highest  form  of  democratic 
government — then  it  is  his  plain  and  im- 
perative duty  to  use  measures  of  a  severe 
character,  until  by  force  of  arms,  so  to 
speak,  the  enemy  is  subdued  and  peace 
reigns  again  in  the  school  of  his  district. 

Secret  school  societies  are  a  menace  to 
the  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  it  requires 
no  great  observation  to  notice  the  air  of 
clannishness  they  soon  breed.  The  mem- 
bers swear  allegiance  to  their  societies  and 
forget  the  allegiance  to  their  school,  and 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  educa- 
tion so  necessary  for  their  own  happiness 
and  well-being.  While  they  give  atten- 
tion to  the  social  features  of  life,  at  the 
same  time  they  nurse  the  social  differences, 
making  themselves  felt  to  the  breaking 
heart  of  some  non-member.  They  monopo- 
lize to  themselves  all  school  honors,  thus 
breaking  all  the  natural  laws  of  charity, 
equality  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  about  all 
the  evil,  and  that  which  should  spur  every 
director  to  his  duty,  is  the  fact  that  those 
who  deplore  the  existence  of  these  socie- 
ties more  than  many  others  are  those  who 
have  belonged  to  them  and  have  later  gone 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  and  real 
fraternity  life  and  have  learned  for  them- 
selves the  great  fraternal  purpose  of  the 
prominent  secret  societies  of  the  world, 
their  masterly  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  and  its  delivery  from  the  great 
social  evil  of  inequality  based  upon  acci- 
dent of  environment  rather  than  upon 
strength  of  character  and  achievements. 

The  task  is  not  a  difficult  one,  if  properly 
handled,  but  permits  of  no  leniency  or 
argument  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  disso- 
lution of  these  societies.  The  best  way  to 
cure  a  mad  dog  is  to  cut  off  his  tail,  di- 
rectly behind  his  ears. 

Another  question  of  moment  with  the 
director  is  the  fair  and  impartial  bargain 
to  be  made  with  his  ally,  the  indispensable 
school  teacher.  Here  is  the  law  of  neces- 
sity and  demand,  and  it  calls  for  honesty 
of  purpose  and  absolute  fairness. 

The  time  has  gone,  even  for  the  village, 
that  drove  the  able-bodied  sons  into  the 
other  professions  or  the  factories  and  re- 
served for  the  schools  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  and  those  unfortunates  who  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  outer  world  by 
reason  of  physical  defects.  Even  they 
now  demand  the  best  to  be  had  of  the  class. 
Now  if  this  is  the  fact,  should  not  absolute 
fairness    be    extended   to    this    profession. 


that  plays  such  a  mighty  part  in  the  up- 
building of  the  nation,  which  is  now  de- 
manding the  best  of  its  sons  and  daughters 
for  enlistment  in  the  ranks? 

The  onward  wave  of  advancement  in 
salary  has  come  upon  us,  and  under  the 
law  of  some  states  a  minimum  salary  is 
created,  preventing  any  injustice  in  that 
direction.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  watch 
our  interests  and  see  that  we  get  the 
proper  return  for  the  compensation,  as  it 
is  only  too  true  that  many  teachers  em- 
ployed are  expensive  at  any  price,  and  do 
more  to  further  bend  the  bent  intellect  of 
some  youthful  citizens  than  our  greatest 
care  can  prevent. 

However,  let  us  be  fair,  and  not  turn  to 
the  winds  of  a  cold  world  the  tried  and 
true  teachers,  bent  with  weight  of  years, 
with  their  stories  told,  waiting  for  the  bell 
to  ring  summoning  them  to  their  eternal 
home.  The  male  teacher  has  avenues  of 
escape,  and  does  not  call  for  so  much  sym- 
pathy as  his  partner  in  trouble,  the  female 
teacher.  She  goes  to  school,  anxiously 
hoping  for  the  day  when  she  shall  be 
called  upon  to  take  up  the  duties  of  her 
profession,  which  with  the  '  successful 
teacher  become  part  of  her  life,  her  pro- 
fession being  oftentimes  easily  distinguish- 
able by  her  expression  of  speech  or  per- 
sonal bearing. 

The  life  is  one  of  evolution,  and  may  be 
considered  from  the  view  of  an  unfair 
director  in  this  way.  The  dignified,  kind 
and  educated  Miss  Smith,  teaching  with 
ability,  the  observed  of  all  directors,  whose 
every  word  is  praise  for  her  and  her  abil- 
ity; a  great  favorite  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  all  the  fond  mothers  are  importun- 
ing the  various  directors  to  permit  their 
children  to  attend  this  school,  and  all  the 
influential  fathers  are  telling  you  of  her 
fine  qualities,  and  advising  her  execution 
if  she  should  attempt  to  resign  and  marry. 
Everywhere  you  hear  of  Miss  Smith.  She 
goes  on  teaching  day  by  day,  and  the  direc- 
tors go  on  changing  year  by  year.  All  at 
once  a  new  personnel  appears  in  the  board, 
and  the  same  attention  is  not  paid  to  Miss 
Smith,  whose  place  is  taken  by  another  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  these 
directors  she  is  known  as  Smith,  a  teacher 
of  years  and  ability,  but  no  one  is  rushing 
about  to  proclaim  her  praises  to  the  wide- 
wide  world;  but  Smith,  the  teacher,  goes 
on,  ever  useful  and  doing  her  full  duty, 
although  older  in  years.  At  last  another 
change  takes  place  in  the  board,  and  the 
old  faces  are  hard  to  Bnd,  but  some  old 
veteran  in  the  board  will  remember  an  old 
teacher,  still  teaching,  everybody  satisfied 
with  her  work,  no  one  complaining  and  no 
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one  saying  anything  about  her  ability,  and 
he  says  they  call  her  "  Smithy." 

Here  is  a  call  for  the  best  efforts  of  the 
directors.  Don't  take  into  your  employ  a 
good  and  faithful  teacher,  draining  from 
her  all  the  ability  of  her  life,  demanding 
her  usefulness,  and  finally  in  old  age  with 
the  records  of  her  work  standing  aU  about 
your  community,  in  the  persons  of  edu- 
cated and  respected  citizens,  treat  her  with 
disrespect  and  command  her  labor  to  the 
end. 

If  she  is  useful  to  your  district  treat  her 
as  the  youthful  Miss  Smith,  and  let  her 
understand  that  she  is  really  far  superior 
to  many  a  youthful  teacher  who  never  in- 
tends to  make  the  profession  a  life  work 
and  only  follows  it  temporarily  for  the  sal- 
ary forthcoming,  while  she  awaits  the  reali- 
zation of  a  long-cherished  dream. 

If  she  is  unable  to  further  cope  with  her 
labors,  pension  her  and  place  her  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  the  state  government  as  a 
soldier  of  peace,  one  who  has  striven 
mi|;fatily  for  the  integrity  of  her  state  by 
a  hfe-time  of  devotion  to  the  art  of  educa- 
tional strife,  having  led  her  great  armies  of 
boys  and  girls  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  vjdleys,  across  the  streams  and  around 
die  marshes,  through  the  doubts  and  vicis- 
situdes of  early  youth,  ever  present  with 
a  kindly  smile  and  warm  hand  of  sym- 
pathy; and  then — ^then  you  will  have  done 
something  in  the  management  of  the  school 
affairs  of  this  Commonwealth. 

REPORT   OF   LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE. 

On  motion  the  resolutions  presented  by 
I  this  committee  were  read  seriatim  and 
I      acted  upon  in  this  order: 

First:  We  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
act  providing  for  annuities  for  Teachers, 
Principals,  Supervisors,  and  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Public  Schools. 

Second:  We  recommend  the  passage  of 
an  act  attaching  wages  for  the  collection 
of  Personal  School  Taxes. 

Both  resolutions  adopted. 

Third:  We  also  ask  that  the  Legislature 
increase  the  General  Appropriation  for 
School  purposes  to  Sixteen  Million  Dol- 
lars ($16,000,000). 

This  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Fourth:  That  the  Legislature  appropriate 
Five  Htmdred  Dollars  to  be  used  for  pay- 
ing the  expenses  for  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Directors  Department  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

Adopted. 

Fifth:  To  increase  interest  in  attending 
County  Directors  Meeting,  we  recommend 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  state  appro- 
priation be  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 
Directors  present  at  said  meetmg,  instead 


of  placing  the  burden  upon  the  School  Dis- 
trict which  they  represent 

Adopted  after  some  discussion. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also 
adopted  as  items  sixth  and  seventh  in  the 
report  of  the  above  committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  be  peti- 
tioned to  so  amend  the  Laws  governing 
High  Schools  that  two  or  more  adjacent 
School  Districts  may  have  authority  to 
form  a  Union  High  School  District  with 
power  to  issue  bonds  for  purchasing 
ground,  erecting  a  suitable  building  and 
furnishing  same  for  such  High  School 
purposes.  And  that  such  a  High  School 
District  may  be  governed  by  representa- 
tives from  each  School  District  forming 
the  High  School  District  pro  rata  to  the 
number  of  pupils  sent  from  the  district, 
but  in  each  case  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
representative  from  each  School  District 
entering  into  the  formation  of  such  Union 
High  School  District 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania be  requested  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
school  books  of  children  resident  in  a 
school  district  in  which  no  public  high 
school  is  maintained,  in  some  other  Dis- 
trict located  near  their  homes,  which  tui- 
tion the  district  in  which  said  children 
reside,  is  now  required  to  pay,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1905; 
and  to  pass  legislation  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented 
the  following  report: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Assor 
ciation  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  for 
his  generous  welcome  of  the  delegates  of 
this  Association;  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Assembly  Hall;  to 
the  Orchestra  and  Quartette  of  the  High 
School  and  to  Miss  Herring  for  the  excel- 
lent entertainment  furnished. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
the  officers  of  the  Association  and  to  all 
who  contributed  papers,  addresses  or  in 
any  other  way  assisted  toward  the  success 
of  the  session  of  1907. 

Resolved,  That,  as  primary  classes  and 
schools  are  very  much  retarded  in  prog- 
ress by  the  admission  of  beginners,  chil- 
dren that  can  not  read  and  write,  whenever 
they  apply  upon  having  reached  the  school 
age,  we  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law 
empowering  school  boards  to  admit  begin- 
ners periodically  in  the  course  of  the  school 
year. 
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Resolved,  That  to  secure  the  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  this  Association,  delegates 
should  be  elected  or  appointed  from  their 
several  districts  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the 
legislative  committee  endeavor  to  secure 
le^slation  providing  that  the  state  appro- 
priation of  each  school  district  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries. 

Resolved,  That  we  congratulate  the 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  upon 
the  able  administration  of  his  office,  and 
that  this  convention  endorses  and  approves 
the  legislation  now  pending,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  compensation  more  commen- 
surate with  his  services. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  read. 

NECROLOGY. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Association 
to  take  note  of  and  to  record  the  deaths 
of  several  of  its  members  during  the  past 
year,  which,  as  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, are  as  follows:  Charles  O.  Ream, 
Reading,  Dr.  William  Demig,  Washington, 
John  H.  Hileman,  Blair  county,  J.  Edwin 
Bamitz,  Esq.,  Carlisle,  and  J.  Frank  Gable, 
of  York  City  Board,  the  latter  having 
served  twenty-three  years,  as  president  of 
the  board  for  seven  years,  and  always  ac- 
tive and  diligent  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Association 
pauses  in  its  work  to  call  to  remembrance 
those  who  have  fallen  from  the  ranks,  and 
to  extend  to  the  families  and  relatives  of 
the  deceased  our  sympathy;  and  for  our- 
selves we  take  the  thought  that  Death  is 
relentless  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
and  no  one  knows  on  whom  he  may  next 
lay  his  hand;  and  it  behooves  us  to  close 
up  the  ranks,  to  dry  the  falling  tear,  and 
to  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find 
to  do,  especially  in  the  great  cause  of  the 
uplifting  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  remem- 
bering, always,  that  the  night  soon  cometh 
when  we,  too,  shall  be  gathered  to  our 
fathers. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  be  no  slate,  as  the  officers 
were  scattered  as  widely  as  possible  over 
the  state.    It  was  as  follows: 

For  President— Dr.  F.  R.  Stottler,  Wilkins- 
burg. 

First  Vice-President — John  S.  Frederick, 
East  Coventry. 


Second  Vice-President— Benton  T.  Jaync, 
Scranton. 

Third  Vice-President — Bcnj.  J.  Sykes,  Clear- 
field. 

Recording  Secretary— D.  F.  Bast,  Allen- 
town. 

Corresponding  Secretary— W.  M.  Bowen, 
Chester. 

Treasurer — James  W.  Howarth,  Glen 
Riddle. 

Executive  Committee— H.  W.  Schick,  Read- 
ing, J.  A.  Stecse,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  James 
Brown,  Bloomsburg,  C.  I.  Lane,  Bradford, 
and  C.  C  Hill,  Eric. 

Legislation  Committee — Hillary  M.  Lessig, 
Pottstown,  L.  A.  Cobum,  Esq.,  Somerset, 
Gea  N.  Tuttle,  Sweden  Valley,  Potter  County, 
R.  M.  Graham,  Cumberland  County,  J.  B. 
Irwin,  M.D.,  Washington. 

The  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee were  Messrs.  Harry  Stoyer,  Leslie 
Stewart,  Clinton  Lessig,  J.  P.  Garrett,  and 
N.  A.  Doty. 

After  some  brief  remarks  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted  as  read. 

Prest.  Lessig:  I  think  we  ought  to  feel 
satisfied  with  this  year's  meeting.  There 
has  never  been  a  larger  number  in  attend- 
ance. There  were  no  passes  issued,  no 
graft,  no  salaries.  He  then  thanked  all  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  convention 
who  had  helped  to  make  it  a  success,  and 
introduced  his  successor,  the  incoming 
President 

Dr.  Stotler  thanked  the  convention  very 
cordially  for  the  honor  of  his  election,  and 
asked  that  any  one,  who  had  any  measure 
which  he  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  should 
communicate  with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Fredericks,  the  first  vice-president 
elect,  also  thanked  the  convention  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  a  younger  man  had 
been  selected.  He  stated,  however,  that  if 
it  might  happen  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  chair,  he  would  do  his  best  to  serve 
the  department. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and 
other  officers  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bowen  said  that  the  Secretary  has 
heretofore  been  compelled  to  wait  until  just 
before  the  meeting  for  the  printing  that 
was  necessary,  because  there  has  been  no 
way  to  pay  bills.  He  moved  that  a  suffi- 
cient sum  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  Treasurer  remarked  that  there  were 
still  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars  in  the 
treasury  which  might  be  drawn  upon  in 
case  of  need. 

After  a  brief  word  of  thanks  and  pleas- 
ant good  wishes  President  Lessig  declared 
the  convention  adjourned. 
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LIST  OF   MEMBERS   IN    ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members  in 
attendance  as  furnished  by  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary: 

Adams. — Harry  B.  Slager,  Bittinger;  J.  A. 
Knouss,  Arendtsville;  Charles  Mclmire,  Foun- 
taindale;  Jacob  £.  Sharetts,  Gettysburg. 

AU^heny. — Chas.  E  Long,  Dravosburg;  J. 
R.  Edwards,  Swissvalc;  F.  R.  Stotler,  Wil- 
kinsburg;  J.  D.  Anderson,  Wilkinsburg;  M. 
H.  Henning,  Wilkinsburg;  G.  W.  Foster,  Car- 
negie; S.  R.  McGure,  Braddock;  Peter  Mc- 
Glashan,  East  Pittsburg;  J.  Elmer  Bittle, 
Turtle  Creek. 

Armstrong. — ^John  P.  Klingensmith,  Leech- 
burg;  J.   Frank  Groff,  Worthington. 

Berks. — Chas.  A.  Smith,  Reading ;  HennrW. 
Shick,  Reading;  John  H.  Riegel,  Reading; 
John  H.  Obold,  Reading;  John  M.  Frame, 
Reading;  J,  Edward  Warren,  Reading;  David 
C.  Lotz,  Reading;  C.  H.  Hertzog,  Mertztown; 
Peter  W.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  Wemersville;  Geo.  C 
Hartline,  Mount  Penn;  R  S.  Leinbach, 
Womelsdorf. 

Blair. — F.  A.  Bell,  Adtoona;  Andrew  S. 
Stayer,  Altoona;  A.  V.  Dively,  Altoona;  T. 
S.  Davis,  Altoona;  E.  N.  Root,  Belwood; 
Thos.  L.  Coleman,  Tyrone. 

Bradford. — M.  C.  Burroughs,  Burlin|^on; 
Charles  £.  Bullock,  Canton;  Louis  Piollet, 
Wysox;  Wm.  Henderson,  Athens;  C  R 
Drake.  Athens. 

Bucks. — Charles  T.  Wilkinson,  Rushland. 

Butler.— W.  G.  Russell,  West  Sunbury. 

Cambria. — Noah  J.  Hoffman,  Johnstown; 
Francis  Schell,  Johnstown;  Tillman  K.  Saylor, 
Johnstown. 

Centre. — Irving  L.  Foster,  State  College;  R 
H.  Ziegler,  Madisonbur^. 

Chester. — Harry  Sloyer,  Phoenixville;  John 
S.  Frederick,  Pottstown;  Harry  W.  Reed, 
Cochranville ;  Adeline  Crosby  Baker,  Chadd's 
Ford;  Ruth  H.  Davis,  West  Chester;  Ellen  C. 
Carter,  West  Chester. 

Qearfield.— J.  P.  McElhinney,  Mahaffey; 
C  A.  Woods,  Grampian;  Leslie  Stewart, 
Qearfield;  B.  J.  Sykes,  Troutville. 

Qinton.— Robert  W.  Rishell,  Lock  Haven; 
Thomas  J.  Kinsley,  Renovo;  Clyde  F.  Bamer, 
Renovo. 

Columbia. — L.  B.  Kline,  Catawissa;  John  B. 
Fortner,  Catawissa;  James  C  Brown,  Blooms- 
burg;  N.  Beishline,  Stillwater;  1,  L.  Edwards, 
Benton. 
I  Cumberland. — Solomon    Shelton,    Newville; 

i  J.  M.  Rhey,  Carlisle;  R.  L.  Myers,  Camp 
Hill;  Jas.  A.  Steese,  Mount  Holly  Springs; 
St  Elmo  Getter,  Newville. 

Dauphin. — D.  Augustus  Peters,  Steelton ;  W. 
H.  Homer,  Oberlin;  John  A.  Ebersole,  Pen- 
brook;  Fred.  K  Chance,  Millersburg;  Harri- 
son R.  Nissley,  Harrisburg;  A.  Wilson  Black, 
Harrisburg;  Clayton  C.  Forney,  Harrisburg; 
J.  Henry  Spicer,  Harrisburg;  R.  R  Williams, 
Harrisburg. 

Delaware.— N.   M.   Bowen,  Chester;   F.   P. 
'         WilliU,  Ward;  Isaac  R.  Garrett,  Lansdowne; 
James   W.   Howarth,   Glen   Riddle;    Hon.   J. 
Milton  Lutz,  Llanerth. 

Elk.— R  L.  Winslow,  Medix  Run. 


Erie. — S.    D.    Ware,    West    Springfield;    C. 

C.  Hill,  North  East;  T.  W.   Shacklett,  Erie 
City. 

Fayette. — Daniel  P.  Moigan,  Gans. 

Greene. — O.  M.  South,  Greensboro;  H.  M. 
Hartley,  Ceylon. 

Huntingdon. — F.  S.  Lehman,  Warrior's 
Mark;  J.  H.  Likens,  Huntingdon;  Rev. 
Howard  Obold,  Alexandria. 

Jefferson.— F.  H.  Shaffner,  Pueblo;  H.  C. 
Smith,  Heathville;  Robert  H.  Longwell, 
Brockwaysville. 

Juniata. — ^R.  B.  Zimmerman,  Mifflintown; 
W.  R  McMeen,  Port  Royal. 

Lackawanna. — ^John  D.  Davies,  Scranton; 
W.  H.  Hoffman,  Scranton;  B.  T.  Jajmc, 
Scranton;  Thos.  E.  Price,  Scranton;  William 
Klipple,  Milwaukee;  James  H.  Lally,  Oly- 
phant;  J.  N.  Graver,  Jermyn;  J.  P.  Moore, 
Elmdale;  John  R  Kelly,  Jessup;  James  E. 
Loftus,  Olyphant;  John  H.  Clark,  Olyphant; 
R  B.  McDade,  Dunmore. 

Lancaster. — ^Daniel  D.  Herr,  R.  i,  Lan- 
caster; Wm.  H.  McFalls,  West  Willow. 

Lawrence. — Lawrence  Byers,  Pulaski. 

Lebanon. — Charles    K    Witmer,    Palmyra; 

D.  W.  Hain,  Lebanon ;  J.  L.  Rockey,  Lebanon ; 
Harry  Dietz,  Myerstown. 

Lehigh. — ^J.  R.  Morton,  Allentown;  Hush  E. 
Crilley,  Allentown ;  Ellwood  D.  Swoyer,  Allen- 
town;  D.  F.  Bast,  Allentown;  Francis  G. 
Lewis,  Allentown;  £.  G.  H.  Guth,  Allentown; 
Henry  F.  HoUenbach,  Slatington;  Amandus 
R.  Schuler,  Vera  Cruz. 

Luzerne.— L  W.  Marsteller,  M.  D.,  White 
Haven;  Charles  R  Shons,  Kingston;  William 
K.  Byrnes,  Hazelton;  W.  A.  Tumbach, 
Hazelton. 

Lycoming. — Peter  Glosser,  Williamsport 

McKean. — B.  L.  Brinton,  Bradford;  Chas. 
T.  Evans,  Bradford;  A.  McAlpin,  Bradford; 
M.  J.  Flaherty,  Bradford;  C  J.  Lane,  Brad- 
ford; F.  D.  Gallup,  Smethport 

Mercer. — R.  C.  Kerr,  Mercer;  James  P. 
McClure,  Sandy  Lake. 

Mifflin. — A.  C.  Stcinbarger,  Lewistown; 
John  L.  Pandel,  Bumham;  D.  C.  Ruppert, 
Lewistown. 

Monroe.— Dr.  J.  H,  Steams,  Delaware  Water 
Gap. 

Montgomery. — O.  C.  Hcffner,  Pottstown; 
H.  C.  Lessig,  Pottstown;  R  S.  Fritz,  Potts- 
town; A.  K.  Davidheiser,  Pottstown;  Hillary 
M.  Lessig,  Pottstown;  A.  G.  Romich,  Potts- 
town. 

Montour. — C.  J.  Cleaver,  Catawissa ;  J.  New- 
ton Pursel,  Danville;  B.  F.  Bennett,  Danville; 
D.  A.  Lutz,  Danville. 

Northampton. — ^J.  P.  Hahn,  Northampton; 
Luther  Dieterich,  Mt.  Bethel;  Rev.  J.  E. 
Smith,  Bath. 

Northumberland.— L.  L.  Huntzinger,  Sun- 
bury;  Jos.  A.  Gass,  Sunbury;  H.  W.  Bruce, 
Trevorton;  E.  M.  Knoebel,  Sunbury. 

Philadelphia.— A.  P.  Flint. 

Pike.— E.  S.  Wolfe,  Milford. 

Potter.— George  N.  Tuttle,  Sweden  Valley. 

Schuylkill.— R  F.  Phillips,  Tower  City;  F. 
V.  Filbert,  Pine  Grove. 

Somerset. — Demetrius  Cowpton,  Elk  Lick; 
Louis  C.  Colbom,  Somerset;  Dr.  Chas.  F. 
Livengood,  Bos  well. 
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Snyder.— F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg;  Geo.  R. 
Hendricks,  Selinsgrove;  Chas.  £.  ICeller,  Bea- 
ver Springs;  M.  M.  McDowell,  Beavertown. 

Sullivan.  —  Frank  Ma^rgel,  Sonestown ; 
Robt.  C  R.  Keehinka,  Dushore;  Fred.  E. 
Hoffa,  Dushore. 

Susquehanna. — C.  C  Wilmarth,  Thompson; 
Dr.  S.  S.  Simmons,  Susquehanna. 

Tioga. — C.  V.  Maneval,  Liberty. 

Union.— J.  L.  Fcssenden,  Glen  Iron;  Rev. 
W.  W.  Clouser,  White  Deer;  Charles  Reichley, 
R.  2.  Winfield. 

Warren.— W.  P.  Wood,  Grand  Valley;  D. 
W.  Mead,  Youngsville. 

Washin^on.— J.  S.  Elliott,  Charleroi;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Irwm,  Washington. 

Wayne.— Dr.  A.  J.  Simons,  Newfoundland; 
M.  E.  Simons,  Honesdale;  £.  R.  Bodie, 
Prompton;  S.  B.  Doyle,  Poyntelle. 

Westmoreland. — R  J.  Hays,  Latrobe;  Tohn 
L.  Ridinger,  Irwin;  R.  H.  McCutcheon,  Stew- 
art Station;  Jno.  G.  Giffen,  New  Alexandria; 
Jno.  D.  Miller,  Greensburg;  Robt  C  Shaw, 
Greensburg;  Jeflfrey  W.  Taylor,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming.— N.  A.  Doty.  Mehoopany;  A.  G. 
Ovcrncld,  Skinner's  Eddy. 

York.— J.  A.  Miller,  Red  Lion;  I.  T.  Host- 
ler, Fawn  Grove;  J.  H.  Dise,  Yoc;  J.  Nelson 
Kilgore,  Woodbine;  R.  W.  Anderson,  Pyles- 
ville;  E.  O.  Schlosser,  York;  Henry  Small, 
York;  S.  Nevin  Hench,  York;  D.  W.  Smyser, 
Dillsburg. 

County  Superintendents,  R.  B.  Teitrick, 
Brookville,  Jefferson  County,  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, Braddock,  Allegheny  County,  J.  W. 
Sweeney,  St.  Mary's,  Elk  County,  E.  M.  Rapp, 
Hamburg,  Berks  County,  James  F.  Wills, 
Belleville,  Mifflin  County,  T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona, 
Blair  County. 


ON  LONGFELLOW'S  BIRTHDAY  * 


WHAT  LOSS  TO  WORLD  HAD  HE  NEVEE 
BEEN    BORN  1 


IT  is  told  of  a  party  of  travelers,  of  sev- 
eral nationalities,  who  had  chanced  to 
come  together  in  the  saloon  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean steamer,  that  they  were  talking  in 
French,  and  discussing  Victor  Hugo.  One 
of  them,  an  American,  spoke  of  him  with 
enthusiasm  as  the  nineteenth  century  ex- 
ponent of  what  is  best  in  humani^.  A 
Russian  lady  exclaimed  in  English,  How 
can  you,  an  American,  give  to  lum  tlie  place 
that  is  occupied  by  your  own  Longfellow? 
Longfellow  is  the  universal  poet  He  is 
better  known,  too,  among  foreigners  than 
any  one  except  their  own  poets?"  Then 
she  began  with  the  picture, 

"  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

♦  Address  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  February  27th, 
1907,  at  the  celebration  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Father,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  the  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  of  Henry  Wordsworth  Longfellow. 


And  the  moon  rose  over  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower." 

She  went  on  with  the  lines  for  a  stanza 
or  two  and  added:  "I  Ions' to  visit  Boston 
that  I  may  stand  upon  the  Bridge."    In  the 
company  was  an  ^glish  captain  returning 
from  the  Zulu  war,  a  typical  British  soldier, 
who  had  thus  far  been  talking  of  other 
thines  than  poetry.    As  the  Russian  la^ 
concluded  he  said,  "I  can  give  you  some- 
thing better  than  that,"  and  began. 
"Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.* 

He  recited  the  entire  poem,"  The  Psalm 
of  Life,"  perhaps  oftener  committed  to 
memory  and  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  poem  of  equa}  length  in  literature. 
And  it  was  evident  that  he  loved  what  he 
was  repeating.  Then  a  gray-haired  Scotch- 
man, who  probablv  knew  no  French,  and 
who  had  not  mingled  much  with  the  other 
passengers,  suddenly  commenced, 

"There    is   no    flocl^  however    watched  and 
tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair!" 

He  repeated  a  few  stanzas,  but  seemed 
to  know  them  all.    The  American  began 
"  My  Lost  Youth," 
"Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  the  dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me." 

His  own  home  town  of  Portland  Maine, 
where  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was 
born  just  a  hundred  years  ago  to-day.  A 
Greek,  who  had  been  educated  in  England, 
sang  the  exquisite  serenade,  "  Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night";  and  the  ship  captain,  a 
live  Frenchman  who  had  seen  the  world, 
intoned  a  stanza  or  two  of  "  Excelsior,"  in 
such  brogue  as  he  saw  fit.  Six  nation- 
alities had  spoken — Russian,  English, 
Scotch,  American,  Greek,  and  French.  And 
the  writer  adds,  "As  we  rose  from  the 
table  and  went  on  deck,  the  Russian  lady- 
said:  'Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  other 
poet  of  any  country,  living  or  dead,  from 
whom  so  many  of  us  could  have  quoted? 
Not  one.  Not  even  Shakespeare,  or  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  or  Homer.'" 

Without  thought  of  doing  so,  without 
purpose  to  do  so— and  no  man  of  his  own 
purpose  or  design  could  win  such  follow- 
ing— he  has  made  the  conquest  of  the 
English-speakine  world  with  large  gain  also 
of  popular  favor  among  foreign  peoples 
into  whose  various  tongues  his  best  work 
has  been  translated.  The  name  of  no  other 
poet  is  so  familiar  to  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
million  children  in  our  American  schools. 
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nor  is  any  other  so  well  known  in  the 
homes  of  our  seventy  millions  of  people  in 
United  States.  Yet  this  is  but  a  part  of 
the  vast  world-empire  in  which  he  sways 
the  thoughts  and  rules  the  hearts  of  men 
as  by  divine  right  When  Dom  Pedro, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  came  in  1876  to  visit 
our  Centennial  Exposition,  one  of  his  first 
questions,  upon  landing  on  our  shores  was. 
Where  is  the  home  of  Longfellow  ?  "         • 

Sir  Henry  Durand  in  an  article  in  the 
Outlook  of  last  week — one  of  ten  thousand 
tributes  of  appreciation  and  regard  that 
have  been  appearing  during  the  past  few 
days  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
the  world  says : 

"For  one  reason  or  another,  perhaps  in 
part  from  early  association  Longffellow  has 
always  spoken  to  my  heart.  Many  a  time 
in  lands  verv  far  away  from  the  land  h« 
loved  so  well,  I  have  sought  for  sympathy, 
in  happiness  and  in  sorrow — 

"Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time." 

but  from  that  pure  and  gentle  and  un- 
troubled spirit  He  has  gained  a  hold  upon 
the  people  of  England  which  no  other 
American  poet  has  ever  gained.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  poems  have  be- 
come thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
great  body  of  English  verse.  Many  of 
them  are  taught  everywhere  in  England. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
children  are  even  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,  The  Reaper  and  other  well- 
known  poems  was  not  an  Englishman.  In 
my  boyhood,  I  never  thought  of  Long- 
fellow as  being  in  any  way  distinct  from  the 
English  poets.  He  took  his  place  quite 
naturally  with  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  and 
Tennyson  and  the  rest  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  in  cbnnection  with  literature 
is  of  my  father  sitting  by  the  drawing  room 
fire  reading  aloud  a  poem  by  Longfellow. 
He  was  at  least  as  well-known  in  our  house 
as  any  English  poet  of  the  day,  better  per- 
haps than  any  except  Tennyson.  It  was 
the  same,  I  think,  in  most  English  homes 
of  that  time — nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Many 
of  his  shorter  poems  have  become  familiar 
to  every  Englishman  in  the  form  of  songs, 
which  is  in  itself  a  notable  proof  of  his 
great  popularity.  Longfellow,  of  course, 
has  his  limitations.  No  one  would  ascribe 
to  him  the  majesty  of  Milton.  Words- 
worth, whose  manner  is  at  times  like  Long- 
fellow's, is,  I  think,  both  stronger  and  in 
his  simpler  passages  more  perfect.  Poetry 
must  be  judged  by  the  power  it  exercises, 
the  feeling  it  arouses,  not  solely  by  its 
form;   and   Longfellow  does   arouse   deep 


feeling  in  the  great  majority  of  men^ 
though  he  may  have  no  message  for  the 
dilettante,  delicate-handed  priest  of  an  aes- 
thetic cult.  Poetry  is  for  all  the  world, 
not  for  the  critic  only.  It  is  Longfellow's 
real  strength  that  he  speaks  straight  from 
the  heart  And  so  he  is  loved  by  a  great 
number  of  my  countrymen.  Possibly  he  is 
loved  rather  than  admired.  If  so  I  feel 
sure  that  he  rejoices  to  know  it" 

Another  Englishman  says  of  him :  "  He  is 
the  familiar  friend  who  has  sung  to  every 
household,  and  set  to  music  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  affections.  He  is  the  poet 
of  our  sober  English  nature,  with  its  deep 
undercurrent  of  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm, yet  with  its  dislike  of  extravagance, 
and  its  joy  in  the  tender  relations  of  life. 
He  shows  us  the  poetic  side  of  ordinary 
events." 

I  cannot  avoid  reading  these  things  to 
you  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  Mr. 
Garvin,  the  earnest  chairman  of  your  com- 
mittee, asks  me  to  say  something  of  the 
"Influence  of  Longfellow  in  the  School 
and  Home."  They  say  it  better  than  I  can; 
and  they  speak  for  the  wide,  wide  world 
which  includes  both  school  and  home  every- 
where. From  the  school  into  the  home, 
and  from  the  home  into  the  school,  the 
leaven  of  this  man's  thought  and  word  has 
been  coming  and  going  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century — ^whether  or  not  reco|;nized 
and  gratefully  acknowledged — until  its 
wholesome  influence  has  been  felt  more 
widely  and  with  greater  moulding  power 
upon  the  thought  and  life  of  men  than  that 
of  any  other  poet  of  these  hundred  years. 

Some  years  ago  I  spent  an  early  summer 
day  in  Portland,  this  "beautiful  town  of 
his  lost  youth,"  which  he  speaks  of  as 
"seated  by  the  sea."  The  house  in  which 
he  was  born  is  here  shown  upon  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  has  unusual  interest 
for  the  average  visitor,  who  is  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge his  personal  debt  of  obligation 
to  the  poet  But  the  one  thing  greatest  of 
all,  greater  even  than  Casco  Bay,  dotted 
over  with  its  fairy  islands,  is  the  majestic 
figure  at  ease  in  stone,  raised  on  high  upon 
its  massive  granite  base  that  all  may  see. 
Dominating  the  wide  area  where  broad 
avenues  come  together — it  impressed  me 
more  than  anything  else,  as  the  one  worthy, 
distinctive,  compelling  attraction  and  orna- 
ment of  the  city.  Looking  upon  it  I  had 
something  of  the  same  feeling  as  when 
reading,  in  the  old  Bible,  of  the  city  that 
had  in  it  a  man — one  man ! 

From  his  birth  at  Portland  to  his  burial 
at  Cambridge  was  a  period  of  seventy-five 
years.  The  Longfellow  Park  that  opens 
out  in  expansive  beauty  before  his  old 
home   in   Cambridge  is   forever  dedicated 
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to  his  memory.  A  Greek  altar  in  Mount 
Auburn  cemetery  marks  his  grave.  Down 
a  slope  like  the  bank  of  our  east  end  reser- 
voir to  the  lower  level,  and  you  stand  by 
the  grave  of  his  friend,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  another  American  poet,  perhaps 
the  most  virile  of  them  all.  It  is  marked 
by  a  tall  headstone  of  deep  blue  slate,  no 
footstone,  with  antique  tracery  in  the  style 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  it  simply  the 
names  of  himself,  his  first  wife,  his  second 
wife,  and  dates  of  birth  and  death.  The 
tomb  of  Longfellow  is  near  the  graveled 
walk  with  the  green  grass  all  about  it.  But 
I  remember  how  I  was  impressed,  as  I 
stood  here  by  the  grave  of  Lowell,  with 
this  path  in  the  greensward  worn  bare  by 
many  feet  of  those  who  come  all  season 
long  from  homes  far  away  to  visit  the  last 
restinp^-place  of  these  two  greatest  of 
American  poets.  That  beaten  path  was 
more  eloquent  than  words,  and  spoke  the 
hold  which  only  the  poet  can  have  upon 
the  universal  heart  of  humanity. 

Back  from  the  tomb  of  Longfellow,  at 
some  distance,  on  the  higher  level,  is  the 
grave  of  Louis  Agassiz,  marked  by  a  mas- 
sive boulder  brought  from  his  home  in 
Switzerland,  simply  inscribed,  a  most  fitting 
memorial  stone.  What  friends  they  were, 
these  men!  Both  Agassiz  and  Longfellow 
were  bom  in  the  same  year,  Agassiz  being 
the  younger  by  three  months  and  a  day. 
This  year  each  of  them  is  a  hundred  years 
old.  I  remember  well  the  little  poem  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Long- 
fellow in  1857,  when  Agassiz  reached  the 
half-century  mark.  If  he  should  write 
again  to  his  old  friend  on  rounding  up  the 
second-half  century!  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  tens  of  thousands,  young  and 
old,  know  this  charming  bit  of  verse  by 
heart,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  amongst 
our  old  High  School  boys  of  Lancaster. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 
In  the  pleasant  month  of  May 

In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  his  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"  Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhjrmes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 


So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old. 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  mother  at  home  says  "Hark! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  I" 

Longfellow  came  of  good  English  stock. 
His  ancestors  emigrated  to  New  England 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer,  a  leading  man  in 
the  community,  of  pure  and  upright  char- 
acter. "  In  his  family,"  as  we  are  told 
by  one  of  his  sons,  "  he  was  at  once  kind 
and  strict,  bringing  up  his  children  in 
habits  of  respect  and  obedience,  of  un* 
selfishness,  the  dread  of  debt,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty."  His  mother 
was  a  rare  woman,  a  strong,  cheerful  rev- 
erent soul,  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  the 
poets,  devoted  to  her  family  cares  and 
duties. 

He  was  the  second  of  eight  children  four 
boys  and  four  girls.  He  had  five  children 
of  his  own — two  sons  and  three  daughters 
— "grave  Alice,  the  laughing  Allegra,  and 
Edith  with  golden  hair."  If  you  should 
visit  the  old  home  at  Cambridge  it  would 
be  "  grave  Alice  "  who  would  receive  you. 
One  of  his  sons,  an  artist,  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  his  father  which  we  hung  some 
years  ago  in  Miss  Martin's  class-room  in 
our  High  School. 

Again  it  is  the  old  law  of  "  like  begetting 
and  bearing  like."  As  I  look  upon  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  its  vast  possibilities 
for  good  here  and  beyond,  I  am  more  and 
more  sure  that  the  greatest  privilege  of 
Time  to  the  race  of  man  is  that  of  worthy 
parenthood-y-giving  and  assuring  the  he- 
ginning  of  immortal  existence  to  a  worthy 
human  soul,  be  it  son  or  daughter.  Con- 
sider but  for  a  moment  the  life  that  is 
possible  even  in  this  world  to  one  such 
being  1  Think  what  were  missed  and  lost 
— for  you,  for  me — ^had  there  been  no  such 
beginning!  Then  the  possibility  of  a  sec- 
ond birthday — ^into  another  world!  as  we 
say  with  so  much  apparent  confidence. 
What  highest  archangel  can  tell  for  him  or 
her  the  never-ending  story  of  unceasinp^, 
unhindered  progress  and  development  m 
the  life  eternal — "  ever-nearing,  never  near 
to  God"?  Of  one  child  this— it  may  be 
of  many  children,  and  their  possible  de- 
scendants. Think  too,  that,  it  the  "race 
suicide  "  theory  had  been  in  vogue  in  Port- 
land in  those  early  days  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth    Longfellow    had    not   been    bom! 
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What  awful,  tinspeakable  inestimable  loss 
to  himself  and  the  world  in  the  life  of 
Time,  and  how  infinitely  greater  loss  to 
himself  and  to  millions  of  others  for  all 
eternity!  Oh,  the  sorrow,  the  tragedy  of 
it  all — for  the  sweet  and  patient  souls  of 
angelic  quality,  who  think  little  of  and  for 
themselves,  but  toil  and  plan  and  live  and 
die  for  others,  "  of  whom  the  world  is  not 
-worthy";  and  for  the  daring  and  mighty 
souls  who  blaze  the  path  and  lead  the  way 
to  high  achievement,  lifting  the  race  on 
to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  purpose, 
of  power  and  aspiration — souls  that  ought 
to  have  been  bom  into  this  good  old  world 
but  have  never  seen  the  light! 

Take  out  ten  thousand  people  from  the 
historic  past,  and  what  a  dead  world  this 
would  be!  Think  of  Moses  and  David, 
of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
of  John  and  Paul,  of  Luther  and  Knox, 
Wesley  and  Wilberforce,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson,  William  the  Silent  and 
Cromwell,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Lowell 
and  Whittier,  Roosevelt  and  Edison,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  have  en- 
riched the  life  of  the  world,  and  many  of 
whom  stand  as  the  noblest  exemplars  of 
humanity — where  would  they  be  ?  and  what 
the  great  world  of  men,  or  we  ourselves, 
if  those  who  begat  and  bore  them  had 
shirked  the  high  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood? One  good  child  like  Longfellow, 
and  like  many  another  neither  so  gifted 
nor  so  famous  may  be  worth  more  in  "  the 
life  that  now  is  " — ^and  any  good  child  may 
be  worth  more  to  itself  and  to  others  in 
"the  life  that  is  to  come" — ^than  all  the 
railway  systems  and  real  estate  upon  the 
planet. 

I  but  touch  this  thrilling,  this  tremen- 
dous thought,  and  hasten  to  close.  It  has 
to  do  with  two  worlds.  It  is  of  the  infinite 
and  the  everlasting.  And  who  of  us  dull- 
eared,  blind-eyed  mortals  can  come  so  far 
as  to  be  within  the  shadow  of  it? 

The  time  is  gone,  and  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  said  much  of  either  home  or  school. 
But  in  one  way  or  another  all  of  it  belongs 
there.  Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  driving 
good  memory  work  with  some  energy  in 
the  high  school  and  through  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Journal,  a  lady  wrote  me  from  Mon- 
tandon  on  the  Susquehanna,  saying:  "I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  parents  on 
this  subject  and  am  surprised  to  find  how 
unanimously  they  approve  it,  that  is,  the 
committing  of  good  things  to  memory. 
There  is  a  poem  my  daughter  has  learned 
at  school,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  so 
lofty  that  I  feel  you  would  confer  a  favor 
on  your  readers  by  publishing  it.  It  is 
•The  Builders'  by  Longfellow."    William 


Winters  says  of  this  poem  that  "it  con- 
tains Longfellow's  creed."  We  wrote  this 
lady  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  teacher 
who  was  doing  so  much  good  work  in  her 
school,  and  learned  that  she  had  caught 
this  simple  trick  of  wisdom  in  her  school- 
keeping  from  a  former  teacher  in  Harris- 
burg,  whom  she  regarded  with  especial 
gratitude  for  thus  storing  her  memory  with 
many  of  the  choicest  things  in  literature — 
Miss  Kate  Harris,  now  deceased.  Her 
works  "do  follow  her." 

Many  years  ago  in  the  prose  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  I  read  of  how 
Fleming  went  down  into  a  cave  where  he 
found  this  inscription,  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  us  all:  "Look  not  mournfully 
into  the  Past;  it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present;  it  is  thine. 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future  with- 
out fear  and  with  a  manly  heart" 


The  Pennsylvania  German  is  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  biography,  history, 
genealogy,  folklore,  literature,  etc.,  of  the 
German  settlers  and  people  of  the  state. 
It  is  now  in  its  eighth  volume,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  publication. 
The  July  number,  1907,  will  contain  a  sym- 
posium showing  what  the  Pennsylvania 
German  has  done  for  education  in  the  state 
and  beyond  its  borders.  The  subscription 
price  is  $1.50  in  advance.  Address  H.  W. 
Kreibel,   East  Greenville,   Pa. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  placed  Mr.  Roland  Hebden, 
their  representative  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  charge  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment at  their  New  York  Office,  85 
Fifth  Avenue,  Comer  of  Sixteenth  Street 
After  April,  1907,  all  orders  from  School 
Boards  and  schools  in  these  states  will  be 
filled  by  the  New  York  Office.  The  pub- 
lishers have  made  this  arrangement  on 
account  of  the  steady  growth  of  their 
school-book  business  in  this  territory,  and 
because  of  their  desire  to  save  their  patrons 
both  time  and  expense  in  transportation. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
teachers  visiting  New  York  City  to  call 
at  this  office  where  are  shown  all  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company's  educational  and 
miscellaneous  publications. 


Mr.  £.  J.  Robinson,  principal  Aspinwall 
public  schools,  writes  February  7,  1907: 
"  The  Journal  has  been  a  great  inspiration 
to  me.  Long  may  it  keep  its  excellent 
record."  We  are  glad  to  know  it  People 
like  Mr.  Robinson  are  "  good  to  live  with." 
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LANCASTER,  APRIL,  1907. 


N.  0.  SOHAEFFEit 


J.  P.  MoCASKET. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

THE  custom  of  observing  Arbor  Day  has 
become  well  establish^  throughout  the 
State  of  Pexmsylvania.  It  has  stimulated  an 
interest  in  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  and 
created  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
tection and  restoration  of  our  forests.  The 
state  now  owns  over  eight  hundred  diousand 
acres  of  forest  lands.  The  frequent  recur- 
rence of  destructive  floods,  the  extension  of 
parks  as  breathing  places  for  the  multitudes 
m  our  crowded  cities,  the  ooening  of  school 
grounds  to  children  for  purposes  of  play  dur- 
mg  vacation,  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
trees  for  use,  for  shade  and  for  ornament,  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  annual  obser- 
vance of  Arbor  Day. 

For  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  custom 
which  has  been  in  vogue  for  several  decades, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  untold  benefits, 

I,  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  do  herebv,  in 
accordance  with  law,  issue  this  my  proclama- 
tion designating  Friday,  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
and  Friday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1907,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Days  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  two  days  being  named  in 
view  of  differences  of  climate,  so  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  may  find  a  day  suitable  for 
tree-planting. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  fi[reat  seal  of 
the  State,  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  this 
twenty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven, 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-first. 

Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
By  the  Governor: 
Robert  McAfee, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 


THE  proceedings  of  the  Directors*  De- 
tment  of  the  State  Educational  Associ- 
ation are  given  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal  and  will  be  of  interest  to  thou- 
sands of  school  directors  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  earnest  school  direc- 
tor wants  to  know  how  best  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  high  and  responsible 
oflice,  and  he  is  awake  to  ideas  on  every 
hand.  He  will  find  something  for  him  in 
this  report.  The  proceedings  of  the  depart- 
ment of  County  Superintendents  will  be 
found  in  our  next  number. 


Mrs.  Clara  H.  Park,  of  Montandon, 
writes  a  pleasant  letter  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  copv  of  the  Longfellow  paper 
elsewhere  in  this  number.  She  is  happy 
to  say  that  Miss  Bessie  Smith,  the  teacher 
referred  to  for  her  excellent  work  in  hav- 
ing her  pupils  commit  to  memory  and 
know  "by  heart,"  to  love  and  to  repeat 
with  interest  and  enjoyment,  the  fine  prose 
and  poems  which  she  herself  has  learned 
to  love,  is  still  doing  her  good  work  in 
Montandon.  We  congratulate  ithe  town. 
Long  may  she  continue  to  do  it.  It  counts 
for  the  best  life  in  and  beyond  the  school 
life.  Mrs.  Park  finds  evidence  in  her 
own  family  that  it  is  the  best.  We  think 
it  the  best  work  we  have  ever  done  in  the 
school  room.  If  only  teachers  could  have 
their  eyes  opened  and  their  hearts  im- 
pressed !  

The  enterprising  publishers  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  have  just  issued  a 
handsome,  thirty-two  page  booklet  on  the 
use  of  the  dictionary.  Sherwin  Cody,  well 
known  as  a  writer  and  authority  on  Eng- 
lish grammar  and  composition,  is  the  au- 
thor. The  booklet  contains  seven  lessons 
for  systematically  acquirin^f  the  dictionary 
habit  While  it  is  primarily  intended  for 
teachers  and  school  principals,  the  general 
reader  will  find  much  of  interest  and  value. 
A  copy  will  be  sent,  gratis,  to  anyone  who 
addresses  the  firm,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  an- 
nounces the  selection  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  con- 
vention for  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  July 
8-12,  1907. 

As  announced  a  year  ago,  San  Francisco 
was  selected  for  the  annual  convention  of 
1906  in  accordance  with  a  general  desire 
of  our  members  to  meet  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  influenced  largely  by  the  sincere 
cordiality  of  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  very  favorable  rates  and 
ticket  conditions  granted  by  the  transconti- 
nental railroads. 

Arrangements  for  that  meeting  had  been 
completed  which  were  considered  the  most 
perfect  ever  made  for  any  convention.  The 
program-bulletin  announcing  these  arrange- 
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ments,  as  well  as  all  programs  for  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  the  departments,  was  in 
type  when  the  partial  destruction  of  San 
Francisco  by  fire  made  the  meeting  im- 
possible. 

After  the  fire,  the  citizens  and  teachers 
of  San  Francisco  with  characteristic  energy 
and  loyalty  to  their  invitation,  proposed  to 
entertain  the  association,  on  the  dates  an- 
nounced, in  a  model  camp  on  the  beautiful 
Piedmont  Hills  back  of  Oakland— the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
in  the  halls  of  the  University  of  California. 
It  did  not  seem  to  the  executive  committee 
wise  to  accept  this  proposal  or  to  allow  our 
afflicted  friends  to  add  to  their  already 
heavy  burdens. 

Los  Angeles  also  generously  offered,  sub- 
ject to  San  Francisco's  approval  and  co- 
operation to  entertain  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  "  in  that  city  without  change  of 
date  or  essential  arrangements.  This  plan 
was  also  regarded  as  inadvisable  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong  sentiment  among  officers 
and  members  in  favor  of  abandonment  of 
the  convention  for  the  year  and  meeting 
in  California  in  some  later  year. 

Although  the  Los  Angeles  invitation  was 
open  for  acceptance  this  year,  if  desired, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  asso- 
ciation would  hold  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which  city 
it  was  organized  in  1857. 

The  executive  committee  made  early  ap- 
plication to  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  for  the  usual 
railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions  for  a 
meeting  in  Philadelphia;  but  that  associa- 
tion held  a  special  meeting  January  2,  1907, 
and  took  adverse  action  on  our  application 
on  the  ground  that,  in  their  opmion,  the 
collection  of  our  membership  fee  could  not 
be  legally  continued  and  that,  therefore, 
they  were  not  willing  to  make  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  our  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

While  these  negotiations  were  goine  on 
we  received  a  very  cordial  renewal  of  the 
invitation  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to 
hokl  the  anniversary  convention  in  that 
city,  providing  satisfactory  rates  could  not 
be  secured  for  Philadelphia.  This  invita- 
tion was  unanimously  supported  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  educational 
authorities  of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  by 
the  members  of  the  State  Teachers  Associ- 
ation held  in  Fresno  and  of  the  Southern 
California  Teachers'  Association  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  both  during  the  recent  holi- 
days. It  was  accompanied  by  a  guaranty 
of  5,000  advance  members  from  the  state 
of   California. 

After  receiving  notice  of  the  final  action 
of  the  Trunk  lines  the  executive  committee 
voted  to  accept  the  Los  Angeles  invitation, 


and  to  authorize  the  announcement  of  that 
city  as  the  place  of  convention  in  July, 
1907. 

The  plan  and  general  arrangements 
under  consideration  provide  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  from  June  22  to  July  5,  inclusive, 
for  extension  of  tickets  for  return  until 
September  15,  and  for  other  details  in  ac- 
cord with  the  announcements  made  a  year 
ago  for  the  proposed  convention  at  San 
Francisco  in  1906. 

A  very  extensive  series  of  excursions 
will  follow  the  convention.  The  railroads 
of  California  offer  special  rates  to  a  great 
number  of  attractive  points  in  California, 
particularly  to  the  many  vacation  resorts 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  extending  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco;  into  the  upper 
Sacramento  valley,  to  the  Yosemite  park  and 
to  the  various  points  in  the  Siskiyous,  the 
Coast  range  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Especial  care  will  be  taken  to  accommodate 
teachers  who  may  wish  to  spend  a  part  or 
all  of  their  vacation  at  the  beautiful  sea- 
side or  mountain    resorts    of    California. 

Work  is  already  under  way  on  the  gen- 
eral and  department  programs  for  the  Los 
Angeles  convention.  The  programs  which 
had  been  completed  for  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  last  July  will  be  largely  used  with 
such  changes  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  anniversary  volume  which  was  ex- 
pected would  be  ready  for  issue  this  month 
will  be  still  longer  delayed  to  secure  im- 
portant historical  matter.  It  is  now  ex- 
pected to  issue  it  in  March. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
President  N.   £.  Association. 

Irwin  Sheparo,  secretary  N.  E.  A. 
Winona,  Minn. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  GREENSBURG. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association  will  be  held 
at  Greensburg  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
would  be  held  in  Philadelphia — ^this  year 
being  the  fiftieth  since  its  organization  in 
that  city  in  1857 — and  in  that  case  the  state 
meeting  would  have  been  postponed  until 
1908.  The  acute  situation  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  wide  discussion  of  railroads 
and  railroad  rates  has  prevented  the  as- 
sociation authorities  from  making  the  usual 
arrangements  for  extension  of  tidcets.  The 
Eastern  roads  were  willing  to  grant  the 
single  fare  rate  from  the  West  but  required 
that  persons  holding  tickets  should  start 
homeward  within  three  days  after  adjourn- 
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ment  at  Philadelphia.  This  was  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  the  meeting  af  the  National 
Association  in  the  East  and  Los  Angeles, 
in  California  was  promptly  announced  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  This  was  not  finally 
decided  until  January  24th.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Association, 
County  Supt  R.  B.  Teitrick,  at  once  called 
the  executive  committee  together  at  Harris- 
burg  and  set  actively  to  work  upon  the 
programme  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting. 

Greensburg,  the  county  seat  of  West- 
moreland, is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  state.  It  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  easy  of 
access  from  all  directions.  It  is  thirty- 
eight  years  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  held  here,  which  was  in 
1869.  '^hc  enrollment  at  that  meeting  was 
over  eight  hundred  members.  We  should 
run  far  beyond  that  in  1907. 


SPRING  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  proclamation  of  Governor  Stuart 
fixes  April  5th  and  19th  as  the  Arbor 
days  to  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  very  profitable  thing  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubbery  and  vines,  good  for 
the  planter  and  the  thing  planted,  c;ood  for 
the  world  and  the  people  who  dwelltherein. 
Most  persons  have  never  planted  a  tree, 
and  never  will  plant  one.  It  is  the  minor- 
ity, and  not  the  majority,  that  do  the  good 
things  done  in  the  world.  Very  few  plant 
trees.  Their  number  should  be  increased, 
and,  where  there  is  a  teacher  who  has  in- 
terest and  energy  enough  to  do  this,  and 
encourage  others  to  do  it,  there  may  be 
some  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  who  will 
acquire  the  habit.  He  who  plants  a  tree, 
we  are  told,  plants  a  hope,  plants  a  joy, 
plants  peace,  plants  youth,  plants  love. 
Then  give  the  tree  its  chance.  "  Life  will 
do  the  rest."  The  small  tree  of  your 
Arbor  Day  planting  may  be  the  great  tree 
of  the  future,  and  your  benign  gift  to  that 
future,  enjoyed  by  others  when  you  are 
gone.  "Here  are  a  few  acorns  to-day," 
said  Secretary  Morton,  the  most  noted 
tree-planter  of  America,  "to-morrow,  a 
century  hence  they  are  sturdy  oaks,  then 
ships,  railroad  carriages,  everything  use- 
ful. The  real  of  to-day  was  the  ideal  of 
yesterday;  the  ideal  of  to-day  will  be  the 
real  of  to-morrow."  If  you  cannot  plant 
the  great  trees, — ^the  oak,  the  elm,  the  syca- 
more, the,  pine — ^plant  such  as  you  can 
and  let  a  large  proportion  of  your  planting 
be  fruit  trees.  Do  something,  do  it 
promptly,  and  induce  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  follow  your  good  example.    Plant 


small  trees  if  you  have  none  of  larger  size. 
The  years  will  take  care  of  them,  and  they 
may  thrive  and  grow  all  the  better  for 
having  been  small  when  put  into  the  ground 
where  you  want  them  to  grow. 

It  is  a  good  custom  also  to  plant  me- 
morial trees.  The  finest  memorial  of  this 
kind  we  know  of  is  to  be  seen  in  JapaxL 
Some  years  ago  we  gave  in  The  Journal 
a  description  of  a  wonderful  avenue  of 
trees,  said  to  be  the  most  imposing  in  the 
world;  and  we  reprint  the  article  in  diit 
connection  for  its  unusual  interest.  A 
great  man,  long  since  passed  away,  hert 
left  his  mark  for  generations,  and  his  ma^ 
nificent  memorial  tribute  to  his  friend  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  avenue 
of  cryptomena  trees  is  described  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  a  certain  locality  in 
Japan,  it  is  said,  love  to  tell  this  story  of 
what  is  no  doubt  the  most  beautiful  road 
in  the  Japanese  Empire.  When  the  great 
general  and  law-giver  lyecsasu  died,  his 
former  tributary  princes  vied  with  one 
another  in  rich  mortuary  gifts  to  perpetu- 
ate his  memory.  One  daimio,  lovmg  and 
loyal,  instead  of  the  customary  gift  of  rare 
bronze  or  wrought  stone,  to  honor  his 
dead  lord,  gave  from  his  forest  land,  thous- 
ands of  cryptomeria  trees,  which  he  wisely 
knew  would  be  an  ever-growing  delight  for 
generations  in  a  densely-populated  region. 

"These  young  trees,  which  were  then 
but  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  height,  he 
planted  at  equal  distances  along  the  two 
roads  leading  to  Nikko,  where  the  body  of 
the  dead  prince  was  interred  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  passed,  and  the  trees,  so 
small  when  planted,  are  giants  now  whose 
branches  interlock  across  the  wide  road- 
way, presenting  to  the  traveler  in  either 
direction  a  vista  of  green  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Extending  for  thirty  miles  in 
one  direction,  and  for  twenty  miles  in  an- 
other, these  rows  of  noble  trees  meet  seven 
miles  from  the  temple  where  lie  the  ashes 
of  the  honored  dead,  and  for  this  last  seven 
miles  a  double  row  of  trees  is  found  on 
each  side  of  the  roadway.  In  describing 
this  unique  and  very  beautiful  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection,  a  recent  traveler  says : 

"Many  who  visit  Nikko  may  forget  the 
loveliness  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the 
waterfalls  and  rushing  streams,  the  carv- 
ing and  gilding  of  the  temples,  the  soft, 
low  tone  of  the  bells,  the  odor  of  incense 
and  the  chanting  of  priests,  but  few  will 
forget  their  twenty  miles*  ride  beneath  the 
over-arching  branches  of  the  stately  trees. 
What  more  beautiful  memorial  could  be 
suggested  than  this,  which  benefits  rich  and 
poor,  prince  and  coolie;  alike,  while  mere 
bronze  lanterns  and  costly  but  dead  me- 
morial stones  are  of  no  service  but  as  re- 
minders of  a  bygone  age?" 


The  World  Makes  Way  for 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS 

In  response  to  a  wide  demand  from  educators  we  have  lithographed  the  splendid 
original  of  this  halftone.     The  lithograph  is  14  x  25^  in  four  colors,  on  fine  thick  board. 

If  you  are  at  the  head  of  a  school — any  kind  of  a  school  where  bright  boys  and 
girls  are  being  trained  for  business  life — 

We  Desire  to  Make  You  a 
Present  of  that  Lithograph 

We  regard  this  picture  as  an  inspiration.  In  every  big  business  house  there  is  a 
place  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  will  be  sent  fur  to  answer  questions,  to  state 
facis^  to  suggest  methods,  to  give  practical  opinions.  That  place  cannot  long  be  filled 
w  itbout  promotion. 

This  picture  ought  to  hang  in  every  school   room  of  the  land.     It  will  quicken 
aspiration,  fix  the  student's  mind  on  great  aims,  and  fill  his  lieart  with  high  ambitions, 
The  teacher's  work  is  half  done  when  the  student  longs  to  know. 


This  picture  was  first  used  as  an  advertisement  of  our  New  Interrtationat 


Encyclopedia,  which  is  so  replete  in  all  sorts  of  practical  knaulcdi^n:  that 
every  young  man,  with  odd-hour  study  of  it,  can  make  hiniself  master 
of  the  situation. 

We  skail  giadiv  send  ihts  fine  iiihof^Tfiph^  posfptJiJ,  tis  a  f>re.^€nf 
i&  every  School  Pn'nciptii  and  President  uf  School  Boiird^  nko  a^ 

wiii  send  us  the  attached  coupon. 
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Mail   us  the  attach:.^d  coupon,   and  we  will  send  ^v^ 


^    >-  ..^.O^^**" 

^^;^^^ 
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yon,  free,  our  2 5 -cent  Question   Booklet,   and  valu- 
able information   regarding   The   New    Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia. 
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NEW   NATURE   BOOKS 


Hawkes^s  Trail  to  tlie  Woods 

4D  Cents 

ASERIESof  interesting  sketches,  taking  up  such  subjects  as 
the  fox,  moose,  deer,  wildcat,  eagle,  osprey,  wood-cock,  trout- 
fishing,  and  August  in  the  pasture  lands.  The  life-stories 
of  the  wild  creatures  are  told  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  the 
incidents  related  are  actual  occurrences,  largely  from  the  author's 
own  experience.  The  descriptions  are  so  graphic  that  they  bring 
the  scenes  depicted  vividly  before  the  reader's  eyes ;  and  the  book 
will  give  the  child  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  life  in  the 
woods.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  in  part  from  photo- 
graphs, and  in  part  from  drawings  made  especially  for  these  sketches. 

KeflESer^s  Nature  Stndies  on  the  Farm 

40  Cents 

IN  the  form  of  stories,  this  book  presents  simple  lessons  in 
agriculture.  The  reading  of  the  book  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  reports  of  farm  operations  at  home,  the  making  of  easy 
experiments  at  school,  and  excursions  of  the  class  to  the  woods 
and  fields.  Soils  and  plants,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
the  best  way  of  combining  them  in  economic  plant  production, 
form  the  subject  of  the  twenty-six  chapters  in  the  volume. 
Numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  add  to  both  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  helpfulness  of  the  book,  which  will  aid  in  making 
farm  life  and  the  things  pertaining  to  it  more  interesting  to  the 
average  boy  or  girl. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON  NATURE  STUDY 
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A  Treasury  of  Song,  for  the  Million  Lovers  of  Song:,  is 

Rag  of  the  Rree." 

Favorite  Songfs  for  the  Home,  the  School,  the  Singing 
Class,  and  Teachers'  Institute. 

Each  Book  Contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Best  Songs :  National  Son8:s, 
Best  Hymns  in  the  Worid,  Heart  Son^s*  Songs  for  Memorial  Day,  Songs  for  Arbor 
Day  and  Bird  Day,  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols,  Temperance  Songs,  Playtime, 
Nursery  and  Holiday  Songs,  Slave  Songs,  Ballads,  and  favorites  from  the  Operas. 
For  Lovers  of  Melody  and  Harmony  Everywhere — with  Music  arranged  in  Four 
Parts.  •'All  of  these  Songs  are  well  worth  having."  Flag  priifToC  in  Colors,  the: 
••  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  on  Cover  of  each  Book,  for  its  Patriotic  suggestion.  Two 
Numbers  have  been  issued  which  sell  rapidly.  No.  2  quite  as  well  as  No.  1.  They 
have  a  large  proportion  of  the  Songs  that  People  Want,  and  so  advertise  themselves.  _ 

1.  The  Elements  of  Music  in  One  Hundred  Points  occupy  Eight  pages  in  Na  i.l 
Brief,  clear,  comprehensive,  and  very  convenient  for  use  in  Day  Schools  and  Even- ' 
ing  Schools,  by  Classes  in  Singing,  and  by  Private  Pupils. 

2.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  the  Best  Advertisement  of  the  Book.  Nearly  every 
song  is  a  Favorite  with  those  who  sing.  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any  Song  or ; 
Hymn.  Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  page.  There  is  nothing  "  cheap '*j 
about  the  Book  but  the  price,  which  is  almost  nominal  when  a  large  number  Isi 
wanted,  as  for  a  School  or  an  Institute,  for  a  District  or  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

3.  The  National  Songs  are  Here— Star  Spangled  Banner,  National  Hymn,  and 
a  half  dozen  more.  Two  or  three  of  these  great  Songs  should  always  be  sung  in  the 
schools,  and  known  as  the  Germans  know  their  patriotic  songs,  both  words  and  music. 

4.  There  are  Ten  of  the  Best  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols  in  No.  i,  and  Eight 
in  No.  2.  Of  Stephen  Collins  Foster's  Songs,  there  are  Seven  in  No.  i  and  Four 
in  No.  2 — world-wide  favorites,  A  Temperance  Lesson  in  *•  Two  Pictures,"  etc.,  on 
pages  50  and  51  of  No.  2,  is  very  striking  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  These  pictures 
tell  their  own  story.  Kept  before  pupils,  in  a  song  book  frequently  used,  they  will  in- 
fluence the  thought  and  lives  of  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands.  Scatter  them 
broadcast  among  Young  People.     They  may  save  human  souls. 

5.  Singers  who  enjoy  Good  Old  Songs  find  many  of  their  favorites  here.  Any 
one  who  reads  music,  with  voice  or  instrument,  as  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Comet, 
Guitar,  Piano,  Organ,  etc.,  will  find  the  •*  Rag  of  the  Free  "  worth  many  times  its  cast 

6.  Most  books  are  read  or  used  and  laid  aside,  never  to  be  read  again.  Not  so  a 
Book  of  Songs  and  Hymns  that  people  sing.  Each  single  copy  may  give  pleasure 
to  hundreds  until  it  is  literally  worn  out  by  frequent  use.  It  is  thought  of  and  in- 
quired for  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  and  never  forgotten.  "  How  few  things 
are  better  than  *an  old  song,'  or  that  mean  so  much  to  us  as  we  are  growing  old!" 

**  Melodies  that,  like  the  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen  for  ttaem." 

Mr.  Elmer  R.  Child,  of  Bethany,  Nebraska,  writes :  "  I  have  just  looked  over 
your  superb  collection  of  Old  Familiar  Melodies  and  vSongs — "  Flag  of  the  Free," 
No.  I.  I  must  have  it.  You  will  find  25  cents  enclosed.  Our  chorus  leader  has  got 
from  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  tlieir  entire  stock  of  these  books  for  nse  in  Conter  Univer- 
sity. Their  value  is  untold.  I  have  long  wanted  just  such  a  collection.  Have  never 
before  seen  one  so  complete  as  this.     You  ought  to  keep  the  presses  hot  with  it" 

Price,  postpaid,  25  Cents.  For  Examination,  with  a  view  to  use  by  Institutes  or 
in  Schools,  Both  Numbers  will  be  sent  for  25  Cents  in  coin  or  postage  stamps.  For 
Table  of  Contents,  address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Ljincaster,  Pa. 
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COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENCE   DEPARTMENT    OF   STATE 

ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH    ANNUAL   SESSION   AT   HARRISBURG. 


THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  County  Superintendence 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation took  place  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Harrisburg  High  School,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  February  12  and  13, 
1907.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Department,  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  were  of  unusual  interest. 
The  Legislature  being  in  session  at  the 
time  of  this  convention,  its  resolutions 
were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as 
being  likely  to  affect  legislation. 

The  first  session  of  the  department  was 
called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  Rene  H.  Williams,  of 
Harrisburg.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting, 
an  abstract  from  the  report  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  were  then  read 
by  the  secretary,  Supt.  W.  R.  Longstreet, 
after  which  the  President,  Supt.  Alvin 
Rupp,  made  the  following  address : 

presidekt's  address  :  problems  of  the  day. 

Fellow  Superintendents  of  the  Conven- 
tion:— I  feel  extremely  honored  to  be 
called  upon  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  honorable  body  of  men  and 
women  who  supervise  the  education  of  the 
thousands  of  children  in  this  great  Com- 
monwealth; and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I !  lall  do  my  utmost  to  make  these  delibera- 
ti(  as  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  lies  with- 
in the  power  of  a  chairman. 

To  supervise  the  education  of  the  large 
nimber  of  children  who  wend  their  way 
e\£ry  morning  to  the  "little  red  school 
h<usc,"  to  receive  their  preparation  for  a 
lii  ;  of  future  usefulness,  is  no  small  under- 
ta  :ing  and  should  have  the  conscientious 
ef  orts  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the 
st  ite.  Problems  present  themselves  to 
te  :h  one  of  us  which  are  very  difficult  to 
sc  ve,  often  requiring  master  minds  to  un- 


ravel. It  is  for  the  mutual  consideration 
of  such  questions  that  we  meet  annually 
in  convention,  and  I  only  regret  that  so 
many  of  our  fellow  superintendents  do  not 
feel  a  sufficient  interest  to  meet  with  us.  • 
Either  they  possess  the  self-assurance  that 
they  can  wrestle  with  these  problems  alone 
and  single-handed,  or  they  forget  that  "  In 
union  there  is  strength."  If  you  will  bear 
with  me  for  a  few  moments,  I  shall  merely 
mention  a  few  of  these  problems,  without 
taking  the  time  of  the  convention  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  an^  great  length. 

The  conscientious  superintendent  feels  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
every  child  under  his  supervision,  and  yet 
when  it  comes  to  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  he  is  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  the  directors  feel  inclined  to  give 
him,  provided  the  appointees  are  properly 
licensed;  afterwards  however,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  see  to  it  that  the  best  possible 
results  are  attained.  There  is  no  other 
occupation  or  calling  except  that  of  teach- 
ing school  which  is  willing  to  employ  per- 
sons without  any  special  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  practically  at  the  same  salary  as 
those  who  have  spent  both  time  and  money 
to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation. 
Is  it  not  time  that  we,  as  supervising  offi- 
cers, should  exert  ourselves  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  statute  requiring  more  efficient 
preparation  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing than  is  required  at  the  present  time? 
Perhaps  you  answer  that  provision  is  al- 
ready made,  and  that  it  all  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendents  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  Theoretically  this  is  true, 
but  we  all  know  the  frailty  of  the  human 
kind;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average 
superintendent  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
I  venture  to  say  that  with  the  present  scar- 
city of  teachers,  there  are  very  few  of  us 
who  do  not,  at  times,  license  inefficient  ap- 
plicants, when  the  necessity  for  filling  the 
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schools  demands  it  During  the  present 
term  we  had  resignations  in  our  county 
every  week  in  one  district  or  another,  and 
often  schools  had  to  remain  closed  several 
weeks  until  some  one  could  be  found  who 
was  willing  to  take  them.  Say  what  you 
will  about  the  duty  and  sincerity  of  the 
superintendent,  it  sometimes  becomes  im- 
perative under  these  conditions  to  license 
teachers  who  should  not  be  licensed.  Higher 
salaries  for  teaching  is  one  of  the  solutions 
of  this  problem,  but,  during  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  country,  an  increase  of 
a  few  dollars  per  month  will  not  materially 
remedy  the  evil.  Lehigh  county  is  not  pay- 
ing the  lowest  salary  in  the  state  by  any 
means,  and  yet  other  vocations  pay  a  great 
deal  more  than  teaching,  and  consequently 
are  drawing  away  our  best  teachers.  The 
present  surplus  in  the  State  Treasury  can 
be  devoted  to  no  better  purpose  than  to 
doubling  the  present  annual  appropriation 
to  the  public  schools;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Legislature  now  in  session  will 
appropriate,  at  the  very  lowest,  $11,000,000 
a  year  for  the  next  two  years  with  the 
express  restriction  that  every  cent  of  the 
increase  shall  go  towards  the  increase  of 
the  teachers'  salaries. 

The  state  appropriations  to  the  public 
schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  other 
appropriations.  This  fact  is  quite  evident 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  annual  sta- 
tistical reports.  The  schools  have  been 
getting  less  money  each  succeeding  year  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  In  1893,  when  the 
state  for  the  first  time  paid  the  schools 
$5,000,000,  one  district  in  our  county,  which 
maintains  12  schools,  received  $3511.60  as 
its  share  of  the  state  appropriation.  In 
1905,  the  same  district,  with  practically  the 
same  population  and  the  same  number  of 
schools,  received  $2093.55,  a  decrease  of 
$1418.05.  Another  district,  having  13 
schools*  in  1893,  received  $3901.39,  and  in 
1905,  after  the  population  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  three  new  schools 
had  to  be  opened,  making  sixteen  in  all, 
received  an  appropriation  of  $2727.26,  a 
decrease  of  $1174.13.  Still  another  district, 
now  the  largest  in  our  county,  with  twenty 
schools  in  1893  received  $5427.62,  and  in 
1905,  with  a  total  of  thirtv-two  schools  re- 
ceived only  $7091.09,  which  was  an  increase 
of  only  $1691.47,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
per  school  of  the  appropriation  in  this  dis- 
trict of  about  $52  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  I  might  continue  to  multiply  these 
illustrations,  but  believe  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary, as  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  prove  all 
these  facts. 

Another  question  which  materially  con- 
cerns  nearly   every    section   of   the   state 


is — ^how  to  keep  our  pupils  at  school  until 
they  have  reached  a  more  mature  age. 
That  pupils  drop  out  of  the  schools  entirdy 
too  early  is  quite  evident  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. The  establishment  of  township  high 
schools  helps  us  to  keep  some  of  them  there, 
but  not  enough. 

To  reconcile  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  with  the  vaccination  law  is  another 
matter  which  the  present  Legislature  should 
adjust,  and  thus  relieve  the  teachers  from 
a  very  unpleasant  duty. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  a  few  of  the 
most  vital  questions,  as  I  see  them,  simply 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to 
them,  and  hope  that,  if  time  permits,  the 
members  may  take  them  up  and  discuss 
them  more  fully. 

Treasurer  Snoke,  being  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  attending  the  convention,  Supt 
J.  K.  Green  was  elected  treasurer  pro  tcm., 
and  began  the  enrolment  of  members. 

TEACHING   AS   A   PROFESSION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Supt 
Frank  H.  Jarvis,  which  was  scheduled  to 
be  read  at  this  time.  Supt.  Jarvis  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  it  was  not  read  until  later,  but 
we  give  it  its  proper  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Every  one  is  expected  to  have  an  aim 
or  object  in  life.  The  doctor,  for  instance, 
is  always  looking  for  a  supposed  case  of 
appendicitis.  For,  up  our  way,  they  arc 
reaping  a  harvest  on  this  one  disease 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  used 
to  be  called  "stomach  ache."  Then  all 
were  doctored  with  peppermint  and  pare- 
goric and  put  to  bed,  our  mothers  running 
up  every  few  minutes  to  see  how  we  were 
coming  on.  But  now  there  are,  at  least, 
three  or  four  surgeons  with  knives,  hatch- 
ets and  saws  and  their  mission  is  to  cut 
us  up,  trim  and  salt  us  down;  while  the 
trained  nurses  are  running  hither  and 
thither  with  thermometer  and  barometer; 
and,  I  guess,  a  gas  meter. 

So  it  is  with  teaching.  The  days  of 
quill  pens,  slab  seats,  wood  stoves  and  the 
hickory  limb  are  gone,  we  hope,  forever. 
Now  one  of  Edison's  latest  inventions  is 
the  electric  pen.  In  place  of  the  slab  seats 
we  have  approved  patent  desks;  instead 
of  wood  stoves,  we  have  hot  air,  hot  water 
and  hot  steam — your  pick  for  $200;  and 
the  hickory  limb  is  supplanted  by  a  patent 
spanking  machine.  This  is  on  the  same 
order  as  "  Clothes  pressed  while  you  wait* 

For  the  discussion  of  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, we  should  forget  that  we  are  teach- 
ers, or  expect  to  be  teachers,  and  that  we 
know  anything  very  definite  about  the 
work.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  prejudices, 
pro  or  con,  and  pursue  the  investigation 
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with  the  seriousness  of  one  who  is  going 
to  shape  his  life-work  by  the  results  ol^ 
tained.  Assuming  such  a  condition,  the 
most  natural  of  all  questions  will  be :  First, 
What  is  teaching  as  distinguished  from 
other  employments?  A  moment's  thought 
reveals  the  fact  that  men  are  very  diverse 
in  their  work.  For  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence labor  has  been  roughly  classified,  and 
some  of  the  more  prominent  divisions  are 
occupation,  trade,  office,  calling,  and  pro- 
fessions. Is  teaching  to  be  found  in  this 
list,  and  if  so,  where? 

Is  teaching  an  occupation?  One  of  the 
best  definitions  for  occupation  is,  that  "it 
is  any  selected  employment  by  which  a 
man  habitually  earns  money  for  the  sake 
of  a  living."  Apply  this  definition  to  the 
ends  required  in  education,  as  produced  by 
teaching,  and  it  will  not  do  to  class  teach- 
ing as  an  occupation.  Teaching  must  be 
something  more  than  a  means  by  which 
men  and  women  make  money.  It  is  a  sorry 
fact  to  declare  that  many  do  not  see  more 
in  the  Work  than  to  make  it  a  means  to 
such  an  end,  and  that  there  are  many  real 
teachers  in  commercial  life  who  are  sim- 
ply there  because  they  can  make  more 
money  in  business  than  in  the  school-room. 
If  one  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright  there  is  a  conflict  already  on,  be- 
tween those  who  would  rank  teaching  so 
low  and  those  who  desire  to  raise  the 
standard  higher — ^between  those  who  do 
not  want  it  to  be  a  mere  occupation  and 
those  who  are  content  to  simply  work  and 
draw  their  salaries  from  public  funds, 
when  thev  could  not  in  any  other  line  re- 
ceive half  so  much  money,  nor  retain  their 
positions  a  month  as  clerks,  if  they  were 
not  more  successful  than  they  are  as  teach- 
ers. No;  teaching  is  not  an  occupation, 
and  to  make  such  a  statement  is  to  under- 
value its  true  purpose. 

Is  teaching  a  trade  ?  Trade,  in  the  sense 
here  used,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  commercial 
industry  with  all  it  implies.  This  is  a 
larger  conception  of  life  than  that  of  occu- 
pation, for  it  has  in  its  meaning  not  only 
the  idea  of  mere  existence,  but  suggests 
the  accumulation  of  money.  In  its  final 
purpose,  there  is  no  difference  in  kind 
from  the  final  purpose  in  an  occupation. 
The  only  difference  is  in  degree,  the  lat- 
ter condition  meaning  more  than  the  for- 
mer. There  is  nothing  in  teaching,  im- 
plied or  suggested,  fancied  or  real,  in 
dream  or  in  fact,  that  will  allow  us  to 
classify  it  among  those  pursuits  of  men 
which  are  followed  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
petence yielded.  While  all  of  this  is  true, 
I  venture  to  make  the  matter  a  personal 
one  and  ask  each  of  you:  Why  are  you  a 
superintendent,  an  overseer  with  the  power 


of  directing,  an  educator,  a  teacher,  and 
what  is  the  controlling  purpose  of  your 
life?  Are  you  teaching  for  the  compe- 
tence or  for  the  child? 

May  we  call  teaching  an  office?  If  so, 
we  must  say  that  the  teacher  is  elected  by 
the  public  or  appointed  by  their  represen- 
tatives, and  receives  for  his  services  public 
honor  and  money.  A  part  of  this  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  office  idea  of  the 
teacher  prevails  more  or  less  extensively  in 
the  public  mind,  and,  as  a  result,  the  school 
system  is  dragged  into  politics  in  the  selec- 
tion of  school  boards,  superintendents,  and 
teachers.  The  average  office  holder  is 
nominated  and  elected  to  office  with  no 
special  fitness  or  qualifications  for  that  par- 
ticular work,  while  the  teacher  must  have 
a  natural,  as  well  as  a  trained  fitness  for 
his  work.  The  one  is  elected,  not  upon 
merit  but  upon  influence,  while  the  other 
must  win  and  hold  his  position  simply  be- 
cause he  can  do  the  work  better  than  the 
other  person.  The  office  holder  is  the 
shrewdest  and  best  party  worker,  and  as 
a  result  receives  the  political  loaves  and 
fishes;  while  the  teacher  holds  his  position 
so  long  as  he  does  not  slacken  his  energy 
and  professional  enthusiasm.  There  is  no 
reason,  as  I  see  it,  to  call  the  work  of 
teaching  an  office. 

Is  teaching  a  calling?  "A  calling  is  the 
employment  in  which  a  man  engages  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  is  predetermined  by  apti- 
tude, sentiment  or  duty."  Art  and  litera- 
ture are  good  illustrations  of  this  class  of 
work.  Either  suggests  a  bent  of  mind 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  a  specific 
end.  A  calling  may  be  abused,  degraded 
and  reduced  to  an  occupation  on  the  part 
of  some,  but  this  does  not  disguise  the  fact 
nor  abolish  it,  that  there  are  those  gifted 
through  endowment  for  specific  ends  rather 
than  by  any  training.  While  there  must 
be  a  certain  natural  endowment  required 
for  the  true  teacher,  there  is  a  distinct 
training  that  the  painter  or  writer  does  not 
require.  To  be  more  specific,  the  distinc- 
tion we  make  in  favor  of  persons  pursuing 
a  calling  rather  than  other  employment,  is 
that  they  are  furnished  more  completely 
by  nature  for  that  particular  work  than 
others  who  follow  another  kind  of  work. 
A  teacher  must  have  both  natural  endow- 
ments and  scientific  training.  Teaching 
is  not  an  occupation,  not  a  trade,  not  an 
office,  and  not  a  calling,  though  there  might 
be  found  on  close  analysis  a  strong  element 
of  each  in  the  work. 

Shall  we  say  that  teaching  is  a  profes- 
sion? Test  this  as  we  have  tested  others. 
Law,  medicine,  and  theology  are  every- 
where recognized  as  among  the  great  pro- 
fessions.    There  are  common,  distinguish- 
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ing  characteristics  which  may  be  found  in 
these  employments  which  entitle  them  to 
be  called  professional.  I  can  do  no  better 
in  conveying  this  idea  than  to  employ  the 
thought  of  a  distinguished  educator  along 
the  same  line.  Professional  knowledge 
has,  at  least,  three  common  characteristics. 
The  first  is  that  this  kind  of  knowledge 
must  be  specific.  To  a  certain  point  in 
education  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
minister  are  educated  like  all  others  in  the 
community.  But  there  comes  a  time  in 
their  training  when  their  lines  of  education 
diverge.  One  studies  his  Materia  Medica, 
another  Hebrew  vowels  and  theology,  an- 
other his  Blackstone.  From  this  time  their 
paths  of  knowledge  and  study  separate, 
and  each,  follows  the  particular  kind  of 
knowledge  that  will  best  qualify  him  for 
his  special  work.  The  second  characteris- 
tic of  professional  knowledge  is  that  it  is 
scientific.  The  blacksmith  knows  how  to 
shoe  a  horse  but  does  not  know  the  why 
of  the  operation.  He  is  competent  to  nail 
the  shoe  upon  the  horse's  foot  but  can  not 
explain  the  philosophy  of  the  operation. 
To  shoe  a  horse  is  one  ^rade  of  knowledge, 
and  to  be  able  to  explam  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  operation  is  another  and 
much  higher  grade  of  knowledge.  The 
first  involves  principally  dexterity  of  hand 
and  is  reasonably  easy  to  secure,  while  the 
second  operation  involves  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  and  tmderlying  principles, 
which  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty. 
The  third  characteristic  of  professional 
knowledge  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
that  but  a  few  care  to  pay  the  price.  Any 
one  of  the  three  professions  just  named 
may  be  justly  called  a  monopoly,  for  it  has 
in  its  exclusive  possession  a  body  of  inval- 
uable knowledge  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  all. 

If  we  test  teaching  by  these  principles 
what  do  we  findi*  I  have  said  that  pro- 
fessional knowledge  is  scientific  in  charac- 
ter; that  it  is  a  knowledge  of  laws,  prin- 
ciples, and  processes.  The  physician 
knows  the  parts,  the  complete  organism  of 
the  body,  and  the  relation  of  part  to  part 
and  of  each  to  the  whole.  Should  there 
be  a  disease  or  disorder  of  the  body,  by 
his  knowledge  of  relations,  laws,  and  prin- 
ciples, the  physician  should  be  able  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble,  give  reasons  for  the  dis- 
turbance, anticipate  consequences,  and  ap- 
ply proper  remedies.  He  is  able  to  apply 
means  to  an  end.  In  teaching,  is  there 
anything  that  corresponds  to  this?  Has 
the  teacher  any  body  of  knowledge  to  which 
he  may  as  surely  go  as  has  the  physician? 
Is  there  a  science  of  mind  to  be  studied 
and  known  as  there  is  a  science  of  body? 
While  this  truth  has  been  a  lon^f  time  in 


making  itself  prominent,  every  thinker  of 
to-day  recognizes  that  the  great  psycholog- 
ical laws,  principles,  and  doctrines  are  as 
certain  as  the  laws  of  matter.  With  such 
a  truth  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  sci- 
ence in  application,  or,  in  other  terms,  a 
scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  correct 
teaching.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it 
all  is  that  every  one  has  accepted  without 
question  that  scientific  knowledge  is  essen* 
tial  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  pleading  of  law, 
but  never  expected  of  the  teacher  the  same 
requisite.  Any  one  seemed  to  be  good 
enough  to  teach  school.  If  a  man  failed 
in  business  he  could  teach  school.  If  a 
yotmg  man  had  poor  health  and  was  un- 
able to  do  a  vigorous  day's  work  in  other 
lines  of  work,  he  could  teach  school.  If 
a  young  woman  wanted  to  earn  a  little 
money  for  herself  to  get  a  wedding  outfit 
she  would  teach  two  or  three  terms.  If  a 
young  man  could  find  nothing  else  to  do 
during  the  winter  he  would  apply  for  a 
position  of  teacher. 

It  makes  one  almost  ^oan  to  think  that 
this  has  been  the  case  m  other  years  and 
even  now  we  are  far  from  being  rid  of  its 
pernicious  influence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wel- 
come sign  of  progress  to  find  elaborate 
courses  of  study  of  mental  and  spiritual 
phenomena  in  colleges,  state  normal  schools 
and  universities,  especially  for  the  teacher. 
A  knowledge  of  mind  and  its  operations, 
with  its  laws  and  principles,  is  being  rec- 
ognized everywhere  by  the  foremost  educa- 
tors as  essential. 

Is  there  special  knowledge  demanded  by 
the  teacher,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer, 
physician  and  minister?  No  one  would 
call  a  young  man  or  woman  just  graduated 
from  the  high  school  or  college  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb  or  treat  a  case  of  t3rphoid  fever, 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  sur- 
gery or  fever  together  with  the  proper  kind 
of  treatment.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  ex- 
pect another  person  directly  from  school, 
with  no  special  training,  to  teach  prop- 
erly; the  ignorance  of  the  one  is  equal  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  other.  The  public 
asks  of  the  young  practitioner  of  medicine 
that  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
human  body,  that  he  shall  know  the  value 
of  drugs,  and  that  he  be  able  to  make  an 
intelligent  application  of  the  remedy  to  the 
disease.  The  teacher  must  not  only  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples which  govern  mind,  but  he  must  have 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  individual 
study,  so  that  in  the  process  of  teaching 
there  shall  be  an  intelligent  aoplication  of 
pedagogical  principles.  If  we  compare 
teaching  with  law  or  with  theology  in  the 
same  way  we  would  find  the  same  striking 
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parallelism.  The  four  employments  are 
I  alike  in  the  urgent  necessity  of  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator  be- 
fore highest  achievement  can  be  accom- 
'  pushed.  The  third  feature  of  professional 
knowledge  remains  to  be  applied.  Profes- 
sional knowledge  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
requires  time,  patience  and  energy.  Does 
not  this  hold  true  in  the  field  of  psycho- 
logical investigation? 

Here,  too,  proficiency  requires  exacting 
labor,  much  time,  and  large  amount  of  pa- 
tience. If  exacting  demands  are  made 
upon  the  candidate  before  he  can  become 
a  physician;  if  similar  qualifications  are 
j  required  before  a  man  can  properly  plead 
I  at  the  bar  of  justice;  if,  to  be  a  strong 
and  efficient  minister  necessitates  this  la- 
borious, painstaking  preparation,  is  it  not 
just  as  fitting  to  make  similar  demands 
upon  the  one  who  proposes  to  undertake 
the  culture  of  the  entire  man?  The  same 
reason  and  common  sense  which  requires 
a  special  preparation  in  the  three  would 
require  it  in  the  fourth.  In  my  use  of  the 
term  teaching,  I  have  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  work,  not  what  ordinarily  passes 
as  such,  but  such  work  as  is  based  upon 
special  knowledge,  scientific  in  character, 
and  requiring  special  training;  the  sort  of 
work  that  is  held  up  as  professional  by  the 
foremost  educational  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad.  Having  defined  what  professional 
teaching  is,  I  desire  to  mention  some  of  its 
distinctive  features. 

Not  for  Show, — ^There  is  one  peculiarity 
of  the  teacher's  work  worthy  of  mention. 
With  the  importance  rightfully  attached  to 
education,  it  is  seldom  that  teachers  make 
the  distinguished  reputation  that  members 
of  other  professions  do.  This  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  men  in  other 
callings  are  more  brainy,  more  progressive, 
and  are  so  far  beyond  teachers  in  p;eneral 
matters  that  they  deserve  this  distmction, 
but  the  real  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  teachers.  The  real 
teacher's  work  is  something  that  cannot  be 
cotmted%or  weighed  or  measured,  but  is 
confined  to  the  forming  of  the  invisible,  and 
the  giving  of  power  over  the  unseen. 
When  the  surgeon  has  performed  a  delicate 
and  difficult  operation,  something  has  been 
done  which  the  mass  of  mankind  can  see, 
and  in  a  measure  appreciate.  When  the 
man  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation  success- 
fully pilots  the  ship  of  state  through  a 
great  national  crisis,  he  is  applauded  every- 
where, because  men  can  see  what  has  been 
done.  A  visible  result  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  orator  or  minister  may,  by 
a  single  address,  rise  to  the  very  topmost 
round  of  popularity,  because  men  can  read 
and  hear  the  words  which  have  come  from 


a  soul  burning  with  great  thoughts.  The 
teacher  never  so  comes  before  the  public 
notice.  His  work  is  continued,  year  by 
year,  in  silence  and  alone.  The  results  of 
his  teaching  are  largely  concealed,  and 
many  years  will  pass  before  they  will  be 
appreciated,  and  then  perhaps  only  as  re- 
flected by  the  life  of  the  former  pupil. 
Such  effects  cannot  be  measured  by  popu- 
lar applause  as  is  the  musician  encored. 
While  the  teacher  is  denied  popular  and 
immediate  recognition,  there  is  some  com- 
pensation in  the  fact  of  knowing  that  there 
are  some,  in  every  community,  who  are 
watching  the  silent  work  done  in  the 
school-room.  The  greatest  forces  of  na- 
ture and  society  are  those  which  work  on 
and  on  in  silence.  While  teaching  is  far 
from  being  a  dress  parade  affair,  or  holi- 
day fun,  or  a  work  that  is  calculated  to 
give  renown  to  its  devotees,  yet,  when  one 
is  classed  with  such  as  Socrates,  Seneca, 
Pestalozzi,  Arnold,  Mann,  Agassiz,  Harris, 
Brown,  Schaeffer  and  Houck,  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  for  these  are  some  of  the 
choice  spirits  who  have  given  grace  and 
grandeur  to  humanity.  To  be  a  true 
teacher  is  to  stand  to-day  among  those  who 
are  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  human 
progress.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  human  philosophy,  who 
is  verifying  the  facts  of  science,  who  is 
analyzing  history,  who  is  probing  mind, 
who  is  investigating  matter,  who  is  search- 
ing man,  who  is  reaching  up  towards  the 
Infinite  in  mind  and  character.  Who  dares 
to  lightly  value  such  a  work  as  this,  though 
it  does  not  receive  the  plaudits  given  to 
statesmen,  or  the  glory  accorded  to  war- 
riors, or  the  honor  received  by  the  pulpit  ? 

Teaching  is  Conservative, — Society  has 
set  three  classes  of  persons  to  conserve 
its  interests.  It  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  of  the  great  minds  of 
the  past  be  preserved,  analyzed,  and  em- 
bodied in  laws.  This  enables  society  to 
know  what  is  permissible,  and  also  indicates 
what  should  not  be  done.  To  do  this,  as 
well  as  to  gather  up  the  new  results  of 
living  from  day  to  day,  and  the  increased 
cost  thereof,  is  not  alone  for  legislative 
committees  to  ascertain,  but  is  given  to  the 
fraternity  called  lawyers.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  settle  the  intricate  questions,  daily 
arising  from  the  complex  life  of  to-day, 
in  the  light  and  experience  of  all  that  has 
gone  before. 

But  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and 
experiences  of  men  which  result  in  govern- 
ment, is  not  the  most  precious  thing  which 
society  wishes  to  have  perpetuated.  Man- 
kind has  always  realized  that  there  is  a 
great  need  of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
insight  of  the  wisest  men  and  seers  "into 
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the  nature  of  the  Great  Power  which  is 
creating  and  governing  the  world."  This 
sort  of  human  knowledge  is  the  basis  of 
human  conduct  and  life,  without  which 
humanity  cannot  progress.  That  it  may 
be  properly  cared  for,  society  has  set  apart 
selected  persons  and  consecrated  them  to 
the  high  purpose  of  preserving  in  purity 
the  oracles  of  God  and  imparting  them  to 
men.  The  teachers  of  religion  are  the  most 
conservative  element  in  society,  and  certain 
woe  and  calamity  will  surely  come  when 
such  conditions  are  not  sustained.  Society 
thus  entrusts  peculiar  doctrines  to  the 
lawyer  for  safe  keeping  and  inoculation 
and  illustration,  and  a  different  set  to  the 
care  of  the  clergy;  there  is  still  a  third 
class,  which  she  gives  into  the  hands  of 
the  public  school  teacher,  of  vast  moment 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
teacher's  realm  lies  in  the  children  of  the 
community.  It  opens  new  provinces  of 
habit  and  knowledge  for  the  child  to  enter 
and  possess.  In  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  the  equality  of  privileges  among 
independent  equals,  the  boy  acquires  a 
training  for  civil  life  which  is  essentially 
practical,  and  becomes  a  very  potent  fac- 
tor in  all  after  life.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  pupil  have  a  theory  of  what  constitutes 
good  behavior.  Be  that  theory  ever  so 
good,  it  is  necessary  that  he  formulate  that 
Uieory  into  habits  of  regularity,  punctu- 
ality, silence,  order,  industry,  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  a  competent  teacher. 

I  often  feel  that  teachers  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  function  of 
education  which  has  so  much  to  do  in  the 
future  advancement  of  the  pupil,  in  larger 
ideas  of  civics  and  ethics.  The  purely  in- 
tellectual part  of  the  teacher's  work  serves 
the  interests  of  society  directly.  Family 
life  and  outside  associations  do  much  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  child's  mind,  yet  it 
is  reserved  for  the  teacher  to  grapple 
specifically  with  knowledge,  and  lead  the 
minds  of  the  children  out  into  greater  men- 
tal activity.  We  teach  the  fundamental 
branches  as  though  they  contained  the  con- 
centrated wisdom  of  the  world;  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  this  mode  of  procedure. 
"  The  studies  and  discipline  of  the  schools, 
open  the  windows  of  the  intellect  on  all 
points  of  the  horizon  of  human  existence." 
Society  needs  citizenship ;  it  needs  this  men- 
tal training  in  the  children,  that  the  man 
and  woman  shall  have  the  largest  sweep  of 
freedom  and  power.  No  organization  does 
this  but  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  schools  exist, 
and  are  so  generously  supported  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Teaching  thus 
becomes  one  of  the  conservative  factors  of 
society.     It  stands  side  by  side  with  law 


and  religion  in  sustaining  and  advancing 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

Dignity. — The  profession  of  teaching:  is 
one  of  great  dignity.  While  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  grow  effusive  in  this  strain,  yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  often  by  the 
very  commonness  of  our  great  essential 
blessings,  their  high  value  and  worthy  dig- 
nity are  passed  by  by  the  unthinking. 
Teaching  is  one  of  such  things.  The  worth 
of  a  thing  to  us  depends  upon  our  ideas  of 
its  importance  and  necessity.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  primary  teacher,  in  some 
obscure  school,  may  exalt  her  work  more 
highly  than  the  president  of  some  great  col- 
lege, because  the  former  brings  to  her  work 
higher  ideas  of  its  importance  than  the 
latter  does  to  his.  The  teacher  of  a  cotintry 
school,  who  inspires  a  boy  or  girl  to  go 
to  college,  has  done  a  much  greater  work 
than  the  professor  who  merely  hears  a 
student  recite.  He  who  is  an  awakener  of 
thought,  and  inspirer  of  ideas,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  those  who  stuff  the 
minds,  as  our  mothers  stuff  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey.  The  mission  of  the  public 
school  teacher  is  to  discover  and  awaken 
possibilities  which  the  college  and  univer- 
sity shall  culture  in  after  years.  To  do 
such  work  as  this  gives  a  field  of  action 
for  the  best  brain,  the  largest  heart,  the 
broadest  play  of  common  sense;  and  when 
this  is  being  done  can  there  be  anything  but 
the  very  highest  dignity  connected  with  it? 

This  dignity  is  intensified  when  we  see 
the  relation  of  teaching  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  We  cannot  ignore  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  college  and  university,  in 
broadening  and  deepening  the  mental  lives 
of  those  Drought  within  their  walls,  but 
of  vastly  more  importance  is  the  influence 
of  the  public  schools  upon  matters  of  state- 
craft. Good  teaching  in  these  schools  leads 
up  to  the  higher  institutions.  Good  teach- 
ing opens  the  windows  of  the  souls  of  the 
children  that  the  light  from  afar  may  gleam 
in  and  reveal  new  sources  of  knowledge  for 
a  larger  play  of  the  mental  activities.  To 
be  directors  of  such  a  work,  gui4ing  and 
awakening  intelligence,  and  as  a  result, 
helping  more  than  any  other  force  to  de- 
cide the  future  character  of  the  state  is 
worthy  of  the  choicest  ability  and  art  of 
the  men  and  women  of  any  age. 

The  mission  becomes  one  of  still  greater 
worth  and  dignity  when  we  consider  what 
it  is  worth  to  us  personally.  There  is  an 
idea  abroad  that  teaching  is  narrowing  in 
its  effects  upon  the  teacher,  that  it  cramps 
his  energies  and  fetters  his  free  growth 
so  that  he  cannot  rise  to  the  highest  degree 
of  power.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many 
cases  this  is  true.  In  meeting  this  objec- 
tion,   I    would   like    to    interrogate   other 
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phases  of  human  activity.  There  is  no 
small  work,  when  one  sees  interrogation 
points  all  about  it  Motherhood  most  de- 
velop womanhood,  because  it  touches  with 
its  greatness  and  its  duties  every  part  of 
woman's  nature.  It  cultures  not  only  the 
mother,  but  the  woman  more  than  the 
mother.  When  one  sinks  his  manhood  in 
his  work,  then  he  is  a  poor  workman.  The 
preacher  who  does  not  expand  his  manhood 
through  his  pastoral  work  more  than  the 
preacher  in  him,  is  a  poor  preacher.  *'  The 
carpenter  in  the  making  of  houses  is  only  a 
machine,  not  a  man,  if  the  work  of  construc- 
tion does  not  make  a  broader  man  of  him." 
Teaching  should  and  will  teach  the  teacher 
much  more  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  teach 
his  pupils.  Every  honest  work  is  worthy 
of  being  done  without  pay  because  of  its 
results  upon  him  who  does  it.  Teaching  is 
not  a  mere  service  of  the  state,  though 
much  good  in  that  direction  comes  from 
it  It  is  not  merely  to  awaken  and  in- 
spire thought,  though  that  is  the  ordinary 
conception  of  its  purpose.  It  is  to  reveal 
high  thinking,  broad,  generous  living, 
warm  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  liv- 
ing teacher,  though  he  may  remain  in  one 
room  for  a  generation,  will,  like  one  of 
the  forest  trees,  grow  higher  and  deeper 
and  richer  in  his  manhood  each  succeedmg 
year.  That  which  uplifts  and  enriches  my 
manhood  and  your  manhood  is  worthy  of 
great  consideration. 

Hindrances, — It  would  seem,  if  what  I 
have  said  be  true,  that  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  high  minded  and  worthy  teachers. 
But  the  facts  do  not  accord  with  the  propo- 
sition. There  is  still  a  dearth  of  true 
teachers  and  there  is  still  too  low  an  esti- 
mate in  the  popular  mind  of  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  a  school  teacher.  The 
public  has  long  accorded  special  fitness  for 
other  professions,  and  its  tardiness  in  de- 
manding the  same  for  the  work  of  teaching 
is  due  largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  I  think  that  teachers  are  not 
attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the  work. 
When  their  ideal  changes  the  public  will 
change  in  like  manner. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  profes- 
sion is  that  so  many  persons  teach  but  a 
short  time.  They  have  barely  had  time  to 
get  initiated  when  they  leave,  and  other 
inexperienced  persons  must  step  in  and  re- 
peat their  blunders.  It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  such  constant  shifting,  of  necessity, 
makes  very  imperfect  schools  and  brings 
the  entire  profession  into  more  or  less  dis- 
credit. Every  educator  who  has  his  work 
at  heart  and  believes  in  its  importance 
should  and  will  use  all  honorable  means 
to  discourage  persons  who  are  entering  the 
work  for  the  present  only. 


It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  teacher's 
position  does  not  always  depend  upon 
merit.  The  position  is  held  because  of  a 
rich  uncle  or  influential  relation,  because 
of  membership  in  a  popular  church  or  be- 
cause it  happens  that  a  certain  political 
party  is  in  control  of  affairs.  Many  a 
worthy  person  has  had  to  bow  and  retire 
before  such  conditions.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  I  believe  this  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
When  personal  merit  and  fitness  are  dis- 
regarded in  the  selection  of  teachers  or 
their  retention  there  can  be  no  high  stand- 
ard of  work  expected.  Teachers  should 
sharply  discriminate  and  draw  clearly  the 
line  between  amateur  and  professional  skill. 
Were  the  teachers  to  rouse  themselves  and 
demand  better  qualifications  of  themselves, 
it  would  not  be  many  years  before  citizens, 
school  boards  and  patrons  would  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  done  by  those  who  are 
tiioroughly  prepared,  and  those  with  no 
preparation.  Were  such  a  distinction  es- 
tablished, the  tenure  of  office,  amount  of 
wages,  and  length  of  term  would  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Coupled  very  closely  with  this  thought 
is  the  vast  amount  of  incompetent  teach- 
ing done  by  youth,  inexperienced  and  un- 
trained. This  is  one  of  the  most  serious, 
disturbing  and  demoralizing  influences  with 
which  the  teaching  profession  has  to  con- 
tend. Not  that  these  incompetent  persons 
engage  in  this  work  for  the  purpose  of 
wrecking  these  great  interests;  on  the  con- 
trary I  concede  to  them  the  very  noblest  of 
purposes  possible,  but  as  there  has  been  no 
correct  ideal  of  training  how  can  there 
be  correct  results?  The  standing  miracle 
to  me  is  that  the  children  get  along  so  well 
with  such  unfavorable  conditions. 

Another  hindrance  is  found  in  that 
school  matters  are  not  always  in  the  hands 
of  school  men.  Not  infrequently  are 
teachers  hampered  or  restricted  in  their 
work  by  resolutions  passed  by  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  found  in  the  person  of  a 
member  of  a  board  of  education  of  our 
county,  who  objected  to  consulting  teachers 
regarding  text-books  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  dignified  for  employers  to  con- 
sult those  they  employed.  Such  a  spirit 
among  those  who  hold  educational  interests 
in  their  hands  can  but  be  a  hindrance  to 
professional  advancement  and  the  growth 
of  the  schools  in  their  care. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  about 
wages  paid  the  teacher.  "  The  wages  paid 
by  the  community  for  teaching  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,"  says  a  noted  educator,  "are 
ample,  prodigal  in  some  cases  to  youth  and 
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inexperience.  But,  save  exceptionally, 
supply  governs  price.  .  Since  the  public 
(the  demand)  is  satisfied  with  youth  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  supply  of  youth  for  teach- 
ing is  so  abundant  that  every  school  board 
is  worried  with  an  excess  of  applicants, 
that  will  inevitably  fix  the  teaching  wage, 
and  the  basis  of  it  will  be  the  youth's  wage. 
Men  and  women  who  give  their  lives  to 
teaching  must  confront  this  disheartening 
fact."  It  is  a  great  injustice  that  men  and 
women  who  love  teaching  and  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  the  study  of  a 
science  which  is  so  delicate,  and  which  con- 
tains possibilities  so  momentous  should  be 
compelled  to  contend  with  a  beardless  youth 
fresh  from  college,  or  with  one  whose  sole 
qualification  for  the  great  position  of 
teacher  is  that  she  is  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother,  or  with  the  old  fossil 
whom  the  school  board  with  its  tender 
heartedness,  dislikes  to  turn  out.  But  such 
is  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  disguise  the  facts  if  we  wish  to 
know  the  truth  about  this  work. 

ExaU  the  Profession.-^As  I  conclude  I 
would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am 
savagely  quarreling  with  present  conditions 
and  prospects  like  a  pessimist  I  see  no 
more  discouragement  here  than  in  other 
professions.  Here,  as  everywhere,  in  pro- 
portion as  trained  intellect,  broad  purposes, 
high  ideals,  and  consecration  to  service 
enter  into  work,  to  that  extent  have  we 
raised  the  vocation  towards  a  profession. 
Every  toiler,  whether  of  brains  or  brawn, 
should  mean  that  his  work  be  worthy  of 
himself  and  not  of  the  mere  pay  he  may 
happen  to  receive  for  its  performance.  The 
general  public  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
material  and  utilitarian  ideas  regarding 
schools  and  their  conduct.  Achievements 
are  not  beyond  our  aspirations.  If  teach- 
ing does  not  hold  the  proper  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community,  it  is  because 
the  teaching  fraternity  has  not  caused  a 
higher  recognition  by  virtue  of  professional 
worth.  The  pressing  and  paramount  need 
for  all  teachers,  if  they  desire  such  recog- 
nition from  men  and  women,  if  they  desire 
longer  school  terms,  if  they  desire  per- 
manency in  position,  if  they  desire  better 
pay,  is  to  exalt  the  profession  of  teaching. 
When  the  qualifications  for  teaching  are 
raised  then  will  the  pay  be  correspondingly 
advanced.  Under  the  present  conditions 
the  profession  does  not  deserve  to  com- 
mand first-class  talent.  This  state  of  things 
should  not  exist.  "There  is  no  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  keep  trained 
persons  from  positions  to  which  their 
worth  entitles  them."  Teachers  need  to 
bring  to  this  work  the  talent,  the  energy, 
the  special  preparation  which  other  pro- 


fessions demand,  and  then  they  will  re- 
ceive the  respect,  the  deference  and  com- 
pensation due  to  such  an  expenditure  of 
life  force. 

It  becomes  the  serious  duty  of  every  true 
teacher,  to  contribute  to  the  sum  of  in- 
fluences that  shall  raise  teaching  to  the 
position  it  should  justly  occupy  by  virtue 
of  its  transcendent  importance.  Brother 
superintendents,  we,  with  teachers  every- 
where, should  take  heart  because  indica- 
tions point  to  rapid  changes  along  this 
line  in  the  near  future.  Elfficient  teachers 
are  in  demand  more  and  more  in  intelligent 
communities.  The  differences  between  a 
competent  teacher  and  a  mere  school- 
keeper  are  being  recognized,  and  appoint- 
ments are  being  made  upon  merit  more 
and  more  each  year.  Trained  teachers  are 
rapidly  taking  advanced  ground.  Teachers, 
and  especially  county  superintendents  de- 
siring a  better  state  of  thin^,  must  see 
to  it  that  skill  and  scholarship  are  made 
essential  to  membership  in  the  great  fra- 
ternity of  educators.  The  character  of  a 
profession  is  rig;htly  judged  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  individual  members.  Are  the 
members  of  high  character,  scholarly, 
skilled,  animated  by  high  devotion  and 
lofty  spirit  ?  Then  may  honor  be  expected. 
The  profession  must  be  ma^ified  by  lives 
enriched  by  broad  conceptions  of  living 
and  work,  by  exalted  opinions  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities  of  life,  and  by 
teaching  commensurate  with  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  Every  year  should  add 
something  to  the  teaching  power  and  ability 
of  every  teacher,  and  unless  there  is  that 
constant  growth,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  whether  or  not  he  is  worthy 
to  be  classed  as  a  teacher.  When  persons 
can  no  longer  sustain  themselves  with 
credit  to  the  great  profession,  they  should 
give  way  to  those  who  will  bring  things  to 
pass  in  a  manner  which  will  reflect  honor 
both  upon  those  who  are  taught  and  those 
who  teach.  Schools,  with  their  important 
interests,  are  larger  than  any  or  all 
teachers.  When  we  can  no  longer  add  to 
their  efficiency  we  should  retire.  Teach- 
ing is  a  great  work  and  is  worthy  of  noth- 
ing but  the  very  best  thought  and  energies 
and  gifts  and  skill  with  which  men  are 
endowed.  In  giving  thus  for  this  distinc- 
tive work  we  will  be  deserving  the  same 
treatment  from  the  community  that  is 
given  to  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and  the 
minister.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection, 
the  question  will  be,  not  What  is  the  sal- 
ary and  time  of  service?  but  Where  can 
we  find  the  man? 

Supt.  James  J.  Bevan:  The  old  dispute 
as  to  whether  teaching  is  or  is  not  a  pro- 
fession has  not  yet  been  settled.    A  pro- 
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{ession  may  be  defined  as  "a  select  body 
of  men  who  by  long  preparation  have  mas- 
tered a  great  body  of  specific  information, 
and  are  qualified  to  serve  the  world  in  a 
definite  line."  Dr.  Payne  wrote  a  book 
about  the  "Science  of  Teaching."  He 
says  that  teaching  is  a  learned  profession, 
and  on  account  of  its  importance  ought  to 
be  a  closed  profession.  Mr.  T.  M.  Riis. 
editor  of  the  Forum,  attacks  the  idea  of 
teaching  being  a  profession  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  educational 
science.  He  says  that  the  problems  of 
education  are  as  old  as  the  centuries,  and 
yet  have  never  been  solved.  He  further 
sa^s  that  education  is  not  studied  along 
scientific  lines.  Educational  ideas  are  not 
founded  on  facts  but  rather  on  a  body  of 
opinions  and  opinions  on  opinions.  On 
the  whole  we  must  agree  with  Prof.  Payne. 
Whether  we  know  the  laws  of  mind  or  not, 
there  are  such  laws,  and  they  are  worthy 
of  investigation.  Whether  there  is  an  edu- 
cational science  or  not,  there  ought  to  be, 
and  its  importance  is  worthy  of  honor  and 
reward.  So  we  are  led  to  this  practical 
question.  If  teaching  is  not  a  profession, 
how  can  we  make  it  such  ? 

If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  profes- 
sion, there  must  come  about  a  definite 
change  in  public  sentiment.  Some  one  has 
said  that  most  people  are  utter  materialists 
in  their  views  of  the  ends  of  education. 
Around  the  medical  profession  such  restric- 
tions are  thrown  as  to  protect  the  public. 
About  the  law  the  same  restrictions  are 
thrown.  But  as  to  teaching  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  feeling — ^any  one  will  do  for 
a  teacher.  There  are  several  causes  for 
this  lack  of  public  sentiment:  (i)  The 
standing  of  the  teacher  has  been  tradition- 
ally low.  In  Greece  and  Rome  teachers 
were  often  slaves.  (2)  Few  right-think- 
ing men  of  a  community  serve  on  the 
school  board.  (3)  There  is  a  large  ele- 
ment in  every  community,  well-to-do  and 
influential,  who  are  interested  in  public 
education  only  so  far  as  it  influences  taxa- 
tion. These  reasons  account  for  the  lack 
of  educational  sentiment. 

There  arc  several  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, amon^  which  may  be  mentioned:  i. 
Poor  teachmg  and  poor  schools.  The 
problem  of  the  right  preparation  of  the 
teacher  is  a  big  one.  If  every  teacher  were 
a  normal  or  college  graduate  it  would  still 
remain  tmsolved.  Lectures  will  not  do  it 
I  know  of  men  and  women  who  have  had 
lectures  on  the  art  of  education,  but  have 
no  conception  of  the  relation  of  these  lec- 
tures to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  point 
is  rather  whether  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
shall  continue  with  the  teacher  throughout 
life.    The  time  is  coming  when  the  selec- 


tion of  teachers  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  natural  qualifications,  before  admitting 
them  to  normal  schools.  To  elevate  the 
profession  we  must  begin  with  the  teacher 
as  an  individual.  Higher  salaries  must 
come  to  make  teaching  attractive  to  the 
right  kind  of  men  and  women.  The  papers 
contained  in  this  programme  all  have  a 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

Second.  So  far  there  is  no  adequate 
law  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  state  ap- 
propriation. We  are  still  working  under 
the  old  law,  made  fifty  years  ago.  Districts 
should  now  be  compelled  to  levy  a  school 
tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  appropriation 
they  receive.  All  the  states  surrounding 
us  are  ahead  in  this  particular. 

Further  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
postponed,  and  the  President  appointed  the 
following  committees: 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

Resolutions:  Supts.  Brecht,  Rapp,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Nominations:  Supts.  Evans,  Stine, 
Moore. 

Necrology:  Supts.  Gunning*  Landis, 
Bevan. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Jno.  J.  McFarlane,  representing  the 
Commercial  Museum,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
given  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
stated  that  the  organization  which  he  rep- 
resented had  adppted  a  new  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  their  collections.  Four  dif- 
ferent collections  are  now  sent  out.  No.  i 
is  a  "  one  unit "  collection,  suitable  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  No.  2  is  a  "two  units" 
collection  for  secondary  schools.  No.  3  is 
a  "  four  units  "  collection  for  high  schools. 
No.  4  is  an  "eight  units"  collection  for 
normal  schools.  It  is  the  "one  unit"  col- 
lection that  he  wished  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence. No  case  is  required  for  this  collec- 
tion, and  as  many  such  collections  as  are 
asked  for  will  be  sent  out  They  will  be 
shipped  in  a  box  containing  from  nineteen 
to  thirty-nine  feet  of  shelf-room,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  closet  by  simply  placing 
it  against  the  wall.  The  value  of  these 
collections,  or  how  they  are  to  be  used, 
can  not  be  discussed  at  the  present  time. 

Question:  In  what  form  are  requests  for 
collections  to  come  to  you? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  The  teacher  writes  the 
request  and  has  it  endorsed  by  his  senator 
or  representative. 

Question:  Could  a  superintendent  apply 
for  a  collection  for  every  one  of  his 
schools  ? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  Yes. 

Question:  Do  you  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  Yes. 
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Question:  How  many  requests  for  col- 
lections may  a  representative  sign? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  As  many  as  8ie  number 
of  schools  he  represents. 

Question:  How  many  collections  may  be 
asked  for  at  one  time? 

Mr,  McFarlane:  Any  number. 

Question:  To  whom  will  these  collec- 
tions be  sent? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  To  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  in  the  name  of  the  teacher. 

Question :  Must  shelving  be  provided  for 
these  collections? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  For  the  larger  collec- 
tions, Yes;  for  the  one-unit  collection,  No. 

Question:  When  will  you  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  "one-unit"  cases  you  described? 

Mr.  McFarlane:  In  a  week  or  ten  days. 

CLOSER  SUPERVISION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

was  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks 
by  Supt  J.  Anson  Wright: 

The  great  question  of  the  country  school 
is  of  importance  not  only  to  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  region  round  about  them,  but 
to  everyone.  There  are  many  lines  in 
which  progress  should  be  made,  but  most 
of  all  these  schools  need  closer  supervision. 
The  necessity  for  county  supervision  is  no 
longer  a  question.  Its  value  is  attested  by 
years  of  progress.  It  is  district  supervis- 
ion that  is  wanted.  Take  a  county  cover- 
ing perhaps  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
schools.  The  mere  clerical  work  of  the 
position,  together  with  the  outdoor  labor 
of  looking  after  institutes,  reading  circles, 
etc.,  takes  up  most  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent's time,  while  that  which  is  most 
important — supervision — receives  the  least 
attention,  and  that  only  by  great  effort,  and 
is  made  during  the  worst  season  of  the 
year.  This  state  of  things  is  universal 
among  the  larger  counties. 

In  the  industrial  world  the  value  of 
supervision  is  clearly  recognized.  Not 
only  has  every  department  its  manager,  but 
every  gang  has  its  foreman.  The  schools, 
no  less  than  industrial  plants,  need  this 
close  supervision  on  their  own  account, 
and  in  order  to  allow  the  superintendent 
to  spend  part  of  his  time  in  influencing 
public  sentiment. 

Several  duties  would  devolve  on  such  a 
local  supervisor :  ( i )  The  matter  of  secur- 
ing suitable  equipment  for  the  schools — 
supplies  and  apparatus — should  receive  his 
attention.  The  citizens  of  a  community 
do  not  know  what  is  needed  along  these 
lines.  Such  a  supervisor  could  save  con- 
siderable money  for  his  district.  The 
money  saved  yearly  on  fifty  schools  would 
pay  his  salary.  (2)  He  must  lead  in  se- 
curing the  "  Four  P's  " — ^paint,  paper,  pic- 


tures, and  planting  trees.  The  county 
superintendent  does  not  get  into  close 
enough  touch  with  local  communities  to 
secure  results  along  these  lines.  (3)  But 
the  higher  duties  of  the  local  supervisor 
should  be  along  professional  lines.  As  it 
is  now,  the  county  superintendent  gets 
time  for  only  one  short  visit  per  year  to 
each  school.  There  is  no  one  thing  of  as 
much  help  to  a  teacher  as  a  visit  fropi  a 
trained  county  superintendent.  In  my 
county  one-eighth  of  the  teachers  arc  nor- 
mal graduates,  and  one-fifth  are  beginners. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  schools  are  unsatis* 
factory  under  these  conditions? 

The  requirements  for  a  license  to  teach 
are  too  low.  The  county  superintendent 
has  had  but  one  means  to  better  the  situa- 
tion— the  county  examination.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  governed  his 
action  very  largely.  Rijg^ht  here  the  dis- 
trict supervisor  can  do  great  good.  He 
can  influence  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  specially-trained  teacher,  and  encour- 
age the  present  teachers  to  further  fit  them- 
selves for  their  profession. 

The  country  schools  need  teachers  who 
are  able  to  teach  the  pupils  along  such 
lines  as  will  interest  them  in  the  farm.  As 
to  township  high  schools,  we  need  to  have 
the  popular  sentiment  stirred  up.  There  is 
money  waiting  for  us,  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  want  it.  The  law  says  that  the  districts 
must  first  make  the  demand,  but  few  of 
them  do  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  create  this 
demand.  Most  citizens  in  their  private 
affairs  are  energetic  enough,  but  in  matters 
of  this  kind  a  leader  is  nieeded.  The  best 
man  for  such  a  position  is  the  person  who 
is  fitted  and  authorized  to  do  it.  What  we 
are  asking  is  no  fad,  but  that  the  present 
schools  should  be  made  more  efficient,  that 
the  money  we  now  spend  shall  bring  its 
greatest  results. 

Supt.  Steams:  The  inability  of  one  man 
to  adequately  supervise  a  large  county  is 
the  cry  of  my  predecessor.  I  subscribe  to 
all  that  he  has  said.  The  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  carrying  on  of  county  in- 
stitutes are  all  that  outsiders  see  of  the 
county  superintendent's  work.  This  is 
natural,  for  except  for  a  visit  once  a  year, 
lasting  perhaps  an  hour,  that  is  the  only 
time  the  local  communities  get  a  glimpse 
of  him.  But  the  county  superintendent 
knows  that  this  is  not  all  he  does,  and, 
although  conscious  of  weakness,  he  is  con- 
stantly striving  to  do  better. 

Listen  to  these  statistics  relating  to  my 
county:  Fifty-five  of  the  teachers  have 
provisional  certificates.  Of  these  nine 
tenths  are  in  ungraded  schools.  Three  out 
of  every  four  rural  schools  are  taught  by 
such  teachers.    In  the  graded  schools  one 
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teacher  in  six — or  sixteen  per  cent — hzs 
a  provisional  certificate.  Seventeen  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  have 
had  no  previous  experience.  Eleven  per 
cent,  have  had  one  year's  experience. 
Seven-eighths  of  these  are  in  ungraded 
schools.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  this  year's 
teachers  were  not  in  the  county  last  year. 
Not  one-fifth  of  the  rural  schools  have  the 
same  teacher  this  year  as  last  year.  In  the 
graded  schools  seven  tenths  of  last  year's 
teachers  are  teaching  the  same  school. 
Even  if  the  graded  schools  are  not  ade- 
quately supervised,  they  do  retain  their 
teachers  better  than  the  ungraded  schools. 
Why?  Are  the  wages  so  much  better? 
No.  The  reason  is  probably  because  of 
their  closer  supervision.  If  our  graded 
schools  keep  out  the  poorer  teachers,  con* 
ditions  would  be  much  improved  if  there 
were  one  supervisor  to  every  twenty,  thirty 
or  even  forty  ungraded  schools.  School 
boards  need  the  advice  of  such  a  super- 
visor, as  to  text-books  and  hiring  teachers. 
School  boards  do  sometimes  consult  with 
their  teachers  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
books,  but  it  is  frequently  a  case  of  the 
«  blind  leading  the  blind." 

Supt.  Wright:  Vermont  is  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  except  Massachusetts  which 
has  district  supervision.  The  supervisor 
has  charge  ol  not  more  than  seventy 
schools,  and  receives  not  less  than  $1,200, 
of  which  the  state  pays  $1,000.  Why 
should  Pennsylvania  not  do  the  same? 

Supt.  Gunning:  Why  not  centralize  our 
schools  and  thus  have  the  closer  supervis- 
ion of  the  principal  and  other  advantages 
not  otherwise  secured.  The  fear  in  our 
county  is  the  cost.  If  this  fear  were  re- 
moved, the  difficulty  in  our  rural  problem 
would  be  removed. 

Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor:  The  law  as  to  cen- 
tralization is  all  wrong.  Until  changed  it 
will  have  no  vogue  in  Pennsylvania. 

Supt.  Willard:  Some  of  our  laws  are 
weak.  The  township  high  school  law 
should  be  amended  to  allow  a  little  bor- 
ough to  join  with  a  surrounding  township 
in  supporting  a  high  school.  Often  a  bor- 
ough is  in  the  center  of  the  township,  and 
would  be  favorably  located  for  such  a  com- 
bination. Another  law  which  is  weak  is 
the  compulsory  education  law.  A  list  of 
the  children  of  school  age,  belonging  to 
each  school,  was  entered  in  the  roll-book 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  This  list 
should  be  copied  from  the  assessor's  list, 
which  is  probably  honest.  By  so  doing  a 
correct  record  of  the  attendance  would  be 
kept — something  which  is  not  done  now. 
When  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  is  thus 
ascertained,  proper  measures  can  be  taken 
for  correcting  existing  evils. 


Supt.  Evans:  It  has  often  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  group  cer- 
tain townships  in  my  county  together,  so 
that  no  group  contained  more  than  forty 
teachers,  and  then  have  even  a  good  coun- 
try school  teacher,  at  $80  per  month,  visit 
these  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent,  hold  teachers' 
meetings  once  a  month,  meet  the  directors, 
hold  local  institutes,  and  manage  reading 
circle  work.  If  these  local  supervisors 
would  meet  the  county  superintendent  twice 
a  month,  this  would  solve  the  problem  of 
local  supervision.  Is  there  no  legal  way 
in  which  we  can  do  this?  If  the  state 
would  pay  half  of  the  expense,  that  would 
leave  a  balance  of  one  dollar  per  month 
per  school  to  be  paid  by  the  different 
boards. 

Supt,  Moore:  No  law  is  required.  I 
know  of  a  district  which  paid  $1,200  to 
such  a  supervisor.  We  must  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Another:  It  is  the  teacher  in  the  school 
that  will  create  the  educational  sentiment 
of  the  community.  The  principal  thing 
needed  to  improve  the  schools  is  more 
money  to  keep  good  teachers  when  we 
have  them. 

Supt.  Shellejr:  In  districts  where  there 
are  township  high  schools,  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  is  given  to  him.  We  give 
him  time  for  such  supervision.  In  town- 
ships of  from  twelve  to  seventeen  schools 
we  pay  one  of  the  teachers  a  lareer  salary 
to  attend  to  this  work.  These  plans  work 
well. 

Supt.  Landis:  My  experience  is  that 
there  is  a  good  educational  sentiment  in 
many  communities,  but  for  the  want  of  a 
leader  nothing  is  done.  I  advocate  local 
supervision.  I  believe  in  two  or  three 
districts  going  together  and  employing  a 
supervisor.  I  have  a  district  in  my  county 
which  has  supervision  independent  of  my- 
self. 

Supt*  Green:  Does  this  department  have 
a  legislative  committee? 

Prest.  Rupp:  No. 

Supt.  Green:  This  is  a  matter  for  legis- 
lation. We  ought  to  have  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Evans  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  President  appoint  a  legislative 
committee  of  three  members. 

Supt.  Moore :  The  weakness  of  the  policy 
we  have  been  discussing  lies  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  school  boards.  It  will 
lack  permanency. 

Some  one:  The  law  establishes  schools 
and  recognizes  principals.  Why  not  let 
these  principals  supervise?  No  new  law 
is  needed. 

Supt.   Brecht:   Does  the  power  of  the 
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board  extend  over  several  townships,  as  it 
would  in  case  several  townships  united  in 
employing  a  supervisor?  A  board  can 
elect  a  teacher  only  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
own  district.  I  question  whether  the 
board  may  lep^ally  employ  a  teacher  part 
of  whose  services  are  given  to  another  dis- 
trict. The  difficulty  of  the  whole  matter 
is  to  impress  the  people  with  the  needs  of 
the  schools.  In  Lancaster  county  no  dis- 
tricts have  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
empowering  districts  of  4,000  or  more  pop- 
ulation to  employ  a  supervisor.  We  have 
a  number  of  boroughs  where  the  principals 
have  had  good  professional  training,  and 
yet  the  surrounding  districts  have  not  been 
persuaded  to  have  a  supervising  principal. 
The  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  If  the 
Legislature  does  nothing  for  us,  what  can 
we  do  for  ourselves?  We  try  to  influence 
public  sentiment  through  local  institutes. 
We  encourage  visiting  committees  of  the 
different  boards.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  conviction  that  local  supervision 
would  be  beneficial.  Where  there  are  rural 
high  schools  the  teacher  in  charge  has  a 
larger  salary  and  is  given  the  power  to 
visit  the  schools  in  his  territory.  Yet  this 
is  not  doing  the  work  in  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  professional  supervision. 

Supt.  Evans:  The  Legislature  ought  not 
to  make  the  matter  compulsory,  but  ought 
to  allow  any  district  to  employ  such  a 
supervisor  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

Supt  Taylor  now  suggested  that  the  roll 
be  called  during  this  session,  which  was 
done. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED. 

The  legislative  committee,  increased  to 
five  members  after  a  little  discussion,  was 
appointed  by  the  President,  as  follows: 
Supts.  Taylor,  Wright,  Wills,  Evans,  and 
Green. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


AFTER  music  by  the  Harrisburg  High 
School  orchestra  the  department  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
the  subject 

CHILD    LABOR    AND   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

This  is  an  acute  problem  in  some  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  need  not  be  considered 
in  others.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  in- 
stance. Not  long  ago  three  men  were 
driving  away  from  a  banquet  in  Philadel- 
phia. One  man  was  an  official  of  a  great 
railroad,  another  the  editor  of  a^  gfreat 
newspaper,  and  the  third  an  enthusiast  in 


the  matter  of  child  labor.  The  enthusiast 
had  introduced  into  councils  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  other  gentle- 
men praised  him  for  his  efforts,  and  then 
the  railroad  official  asked  whether  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  would  include  the  boys 
who  carry  messages  from  the  dispatchers 
to  the  towers.  The  enthusiast  replied  that 
it  would.  Whereupon  the  railroad  official 
replied  that  he  thought  an  exception  ought 
to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  class  of  boys 
mentioned.  The  editor  then  inquired 
whether  the  proposed  law  would  include 
the  boys  who  carry  copy  from  the  edi- 
torial rooms  to  the  composing  room.  On 
being  assured  that  it  would,  he  also  thought 
these  boys  ought  not  to  be  included.  These 
gentlemen  are  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  all 
want  to  reform  "the  other  fellow."  We 
want  legislation  for  our  neighbors  but  ex- 
ceptions in  our  favor.  That  complicates 
the  problem.  The  manufacturer  views  the 
matter  in  one  way,  the  department  store 
looks  at  it  in  another  way.  The  educator 
looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school 
The  trouble  is  to  frame  a  law  that  will  not 
interfere  with  the  industries  of  the  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  protect  the  child- 
ren's right  to  an  education. 

In  considering  this  question,  as  in  the 
consideration  of  school  work  generally, 
there  are  two  points  of  view  from  whidi 
we  must  study  it:  (i)  The  products  of 
labor;  (2)  The  reflex  influence  of  that 
kind  of  work  on  the  worker.  The  manu- 
facturer finds  that  children  and  women 
work  for  less  than  men,  and  so  diminish 
the  cost  of  production.  The  glass  manu- 
facturers claim  that,  if  child  labor  is  ex- 
cluded from  their  factories  at  night,  the 
glass  industry  will  be  driven  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  philanthropist  says  that  it 
never  pays  the  state  to  dwarf  the  growth 
of  the  child  by  night  work,  that  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  state  is  healthy  and 
well-educated  human   beings. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  school  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem?  I  think  that  when 
factory  and  mine  inspection  have  turned 
illegally  employed  children  out  of  the  fac- 
tories and  mines  our  work  has  only  begun, 
and  the  inspector's  work  has  been  done  in 
vain  if  the  school  does  not  give  these  pupils 
proper  education.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
force  these  children  into  schools  taught  by 
inefficient  teachers?  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  schools  and  the  child  labor  movement 
necessarily  come  in  contact?  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is.  What  education 
should  be  demanded  before  a  child  may 
go  to  work? 
I  have  here  an  act  prepared  by  the  fac- 
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tory  inspector,  amending  the  law  of  1905. 
It  makes  no  stipulation  as  to  the  education 
required  before  a  child  may  go  to  work. 
The  old  act  requires  that  the  children  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  English.  The 
new  act  sweeps  away  every  educational 
qualification.  This  proposed  legislation  of 
die  factory  department,  and  lade  of  legis- 
lation in  the  mining  department  will  throw 
on  the  schools  the  entire  burden  of  looking 
after  the  education  of  the  children,  which 
is   a  very  serious  problem. 

It  is  really  not  one,  but  a  group  of  prob- 
lems. On  the  farm  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
serious.  The  occupation  is  not  injurious 
to  the  boy  and  develops  habits  of  industry. 
But  when  you  go  into  the  slums  of  New 
York  or  the  congested  districts  of  our  min- 
ing and  factory  centers  there  is  a  marked 
difference.  Premature  labor  in  the  factory 
tends  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  child.  You 
have  only  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
children  coming  from  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories to  find  the  effect  of  child  labor  upon 
child  morals.  We  cannot  help  but  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  are  striving  to  save 
the  children  from  these  evils. 

I  am  partly  delighted  with  the  factory 
inspector's  ideas.  Some  parents  wonder 
what  to  do  with  their  children  during  the 
summer  vacation.  At  such  times  children 
often  contract  habits  of  laziness  and  even 
vagrancy.  The  new  act  provides  for  a 
certificate  allowing  a  period  of  not  exceed- 
ing ninety  days  work  by  children  under 
sixteen.  The  object  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  children  to  get  or  to  keep  habits  of  in- 
dustry while  outside  school. 

Again,  what  provision  shall  we  make  for 
the  orphan  in  distress — ^the  boy  who  must 
support -a  widowed  mother  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters?  The  new  bill  allows 
the  factory  inspector  to  issue  certificates 
in  such  cases.  In  New  York  some  phil- 
anthropic people  have  offered  to  furnish 
the  money  in  order  that  such  boys  may  go 
to  school.  If  the  boy  could  earn  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  week,  the  teacher  is  in- 
structed to  pay  that  sum  to  him  from  the 
fund  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  char- 
ity organizations  undertake  to  hunt  up  the 
necessary  information  in  each  case. 

But,  in  particular,  we  must  think  of 
what  to  do  with  the  boys  who  go  to  us 
to  school.  The  National  Child  Labor  So- 
ciety wants  the  legal  age  for  employment 
to  be  fixed  at  sixteen  years.  If  this  is 
done  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  is  in  some  states, 
we  will  have  an  entirely  new  problem  to 
face.  Many  people  who  are  conducting 
high  schools  think  that  the  pupils  do  not 
get  what  they  need  for  real  life.  Many 
pupils  after  leaving  school  must  labor  with 
their  hands,  and  the  high  school  does  not 


do  anything  for  them  along  this  line.  An- 
other class — ^the  backward  and  defective 
children — need  more  hand  training.  In 
Philadelphia  they  are  organizing  schools 
for  backward  and  defective  children.  The 
worst  forms  of  defectives  must  go  to 
special  schools. 

A  new  movement  along  educational  lines 
is  developing.  Philadelphia  has  not  only 
provided  for  manual  training,  but  has  es- 
tablished trade  schools,  which  are  success- 
ful. The  difference  between  manual  train- 
ing and  trade  schools  is  this — ^that  while 
manual  training  schools  aim  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  tools  of  all  the  handicrafts,  the 
trade  school  prepares  pupils  to  earn  a 
living.  The  trades  taught  in  Philadelphia 
are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  supplanted 
by  machinery,  such  as  plumbing,  sign  paint- 
ing, etc. 

This  is  an  important  consideration.  If 
the  last  Edison  invention  is  correctly  re- 
ported, it  will  be  possible  to  build  eight- 
room  houses  for  five  hundred  dollars  in 
four  days.  This  will  do  away  with  brick- 
laying. My  grandfather  was  supposed  to 
have  the  best  trade  in  existence — he  was 
a  sickle-smith.  Some  one  invented  the 
grain  cradle  and  his  occupation  was  gone. 

One  caution  more:  Sometimes,  the  best 
efforts  result  in  harm.  An  ordinance  has 
been  introduced  in  some  cities  making  it 
unlawful  for  children'  under  fourteen  to 
work  on  the  streets  at  selling  papers  or 
other  occupations.  The  manager  of  an 
evening  paper,  employing  four  thousand 
boys  to  sell  papers,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  said,  ''Many  of  these  boys  are 
the  children  of  parents  both  of  whom  work 
during  the  day,  and  do  not  reach  home 
until  seven  in  the  evening.  The  boys 
would  be  out  on  the  streets  until  that  time, 
whether  employed  or  not.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  they  should  be  employed?" 
The  question  is  easily  answered. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  we  can  not  rely  wholly  on  the  en- 
thusiastic lady  who  knows  nothing  of  child 
labor  except  what  she  sees  in  the  slums;- 
nor  the  manufacturer,  who  depends  on 
child  labor  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production ; 
nor  the  labor  unions,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  keep  out  apprentices;  nor  the  factory 
and  mine  inspectors.  By  a  sort  of  system, 
the  signal  is  given,  and  illegally  employed 
children  disappear  from  sight  when  the 
inspector  makes  his  visits.  The  attendance 
officer  ought  to  have  the  legal  right  to  go 
into  the  mine,  factory,  and  store,  and  take 
out  the  illegally  employed  children.  Some 
people  think  he  has  it  now.  The  law  ought 
to  clearly  provide  for  such  action  on  his 
part. 
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Finally,  we  educators  are  partly  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  are  old  enough  to  work  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inspectors  to  protect  them.  But 
when  the  inspectors  have  taken  the  ille- 
gally employed  children  out  of  the  shops 
and  mines,  it  is  then  our  duty  to  educate 
them  properly. 

Last  week  I  asked  the  city  and  borough 
superintendents  to  help  us  in  the  legisla- 
ture. We  need  your  help  in  support  of 
an  increase  in  the  school  appropriation, 
and  a  good  system  of  high  school  inspec- 
tion. I  recently  discussed  high  schools  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee.  They  did  not 
like  the  word  "inspection" — ^are  likely  to 
substitute  the  word  "supervision."  If  you 
believe  in  these  two  things,  tell  your  sena- 
tors and  representatives  how  you  expect 
them  to  vote.  Examine  the  calendar,  watch 
the  bills  introduced  and  reported,  in  order 
to  prevent  well-meant  but  ignorant  efforts 
from  doing  harm  to  our  glorious  system. 
The  School  Department  alone  cannot 
watch  all  the  crocodile  eggs  that  are  being 
hatched. 

OUR    AMERICAN    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton.  By  request  of 
Supt.  Hamilton  the  following  short  ab- 
stract only  of  the  address  is  printed: 

The  purpose  of  a  system  of  education 
varies  with  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  ideals  of  a  nation.  Sparta  through 
education  sought  courage;  Athens,  beauty; 
Rome,  eloquence  and  power;  monasticism. 
piety;  the  Renaissance,  classical  culture; 
but  the  purpose  of  our  system  of  education 
is  citizenship.  The  public  school  aims  to 
make  good  citizenship  general  by  giving 
intelligence  and  integrity  to  the  individual. 
The  supreme  aim  of  public  education  is 
civic  intelligence  and  civic  virtue  and  to 
these  ends  it  must  ever  pursue  the  pole 
star  of  its  sublime  purpose. 

We  have  no  national  school  system  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  respect  our 
nation  differs  from  the  great  nations  of 
•Europe.  The  word  "education"  is  not 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  formation  of  our  national 
life  in  1787,  some  questions  were  left  to  the 
consideration  of  the  states.  Education 
was  one  of  them  and  while  the  word  has 
no  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nation, 
it  is  found  in  every  state  constitution;  and 
instead  of  having  a  national  school  system, 
we  have  a  series  of  state  school  systems. 
These  systems  are  so  much  alike  that  they 
may  be  called  our  American  school  system. 

Back  of  these  school  systems  stand  three 
fundamental  principles.  The  first  is  the 
right  of  the  child  to  an  education;  the  sec- 


ond, the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  edu- 
cate the  child;  and  the  third,  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  state  to  tax  the  property  of  the 
community  for  the  support  of  the  schooL 
Two  of  these  principles  are  universally 
accepted  by  civilized  nations;  the  third, 
however,  in  its  origin  is  purely  American, 
but  in  a  modified  form  it  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  be  recognized  elsewhere. 

The  outline  of  the  argument  by  which 
the  speaker  justified  the  organization  of  a 
school  system  based  on  these  fundamental 
principles  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  child  has  a  right  to  an  education. 

(a)  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  child. 

(b)  Because  of  the  nature  of  his  mind. 

2.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
educate  the  child. 

(a^  As  a  preparation  for  citizenship. 

(b)  As  a  means  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  civic  progress. 

(c)  As  a  means  of  national  defense. 

3.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  tax 
the  property  of  the  people  for  public  edu- 
cation. 

(a)  The  people  as  the  state  have  a  right 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  a 
government. 

(b)  The  people  as  the  state  have  a  right 
to  tax  themselves  to  support  a  school  that 
will  give  to  the  individual  the  intelligence 
and  the  integrity  requisite  for  citizenship. 

(c)  The  origin  of  this  principle  of  taxa- 
tion of  property  for  school  purposes. 

4.  A  practical  view  of  our  school  system. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  department  participated  in  the  de- 
votional exercises  of  th6  High 
School,  after  which  Supt.  Burdette  S. 
Bayle  read  the  following  paper  on 

SCHOOL  REVENUES^  OR  THE  TAX  PROBLEM. 

I  suppose  there  are  two  good  reasons 
why  I  am  permitted  to  consume  the  valu- 
able time  of  this  convention.  First,  it  was 
doubtless  thought  right  by  your  committee 
that  the  primary  class  should  be  repre- 
sented; and,  second,  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  introduce  this  disagreeable 
though  important  subject. 

In  many  counties  in  our  state,  notwith- 
standing the  generosity  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  liberality  of  the  taxpayers,  it  is  a 
serious  problem  to  raise  enough  money  to 
properly  support  the  schools;  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
salaries  must  continue  to  increase  if  our 
schools  are  to  hold  their  own,  saying  noth- 
ing about  improvement,  we  readily  see  the 
necessity  of  some  action  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  existing  conditions. 
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We  are  all  of  one  family;  and  as  brother 
superintendents  and  sister  counties  must 
make  common  cause  against  ignorance,  in- 
justice»  and  dishonesty,  if  any  of  us  are 
to  truly  prosper,  or  our  great  and  glorious 
Commonwealth  is  to  take  her  proper  place 
in  the  educational  world. 

A  little  study  of  the  annual  statistical 
report  will  convince  any  one  that  there  is 
a  decided  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  as  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  different  counties.  Just  why  the 
people  of  Luzerne  should  pay  an  average 
of  20.01  mills  while  those  of  Union  should 
pay  only  2.75,  or  only  about  one  eighth  as 
much,  it  is  hard  to  understand ;  and  yet  we 
can  readily  see  that  some  counties  must  be 
rich  while  others  are  poor,  just  as  some 
townships  in  our  respective  counties  are, 
and  just  as  some  farms  are  more  valuable 
than  others  in  the  same  township.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  determination  and 
enterprise  of  our  citizenship,  when  districts 
rich  in  nothing  but  the  number  of  their 
Rooseveltian  families  will  tax  themselves 
to  the  limit  in  order  to  have  the  best  pos- 
sible schools. 

According  to  the  annual  report  there  was 
at  least  one  district  in  the  state  that  levied 
no  local  tax  whatever  last  year,  practically 
supporting  its  two  schools  on  the  state 
appropriation.  While  many  in  different 
counties  are  levying  the  limit  of  26  mills 
school  and  building  tax  combined,  others 
levy  only  one  mill ;  a  large  number  only 
two;  and  the  total  average  for  sixteen 
counties  which  I  can  name  is  only  about 
four  mills.  There  is  one  district — and  I 
am  not  going  to  say  in  whose  county  it  is 
located — ^that,  under  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  levies  30  mills  school  and 
building  tax.  Think  of  it,  a  three  per  cent, 
school  tax,  and  a  bond  tax  on  top  of  that ! 

Doubtless  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuations 
to  that  of  real  values  will  help  to  account 
for  some  of  this  seeming  inequality;  but 
it  cannot  possibly  be  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  it.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  property  in  one  county  is  assessed  at 
full  value  and  in  another  for  only  one 
twenty-sixth  or  one-thirtieth  of  its  value. 
Then,  too,  we  know  that  in  our  own  cotm- 
ties,  where  the  ratio  must  of  necessity  be 
fairly  well  balanced,  there  are  districts 
with  high  levies  which  can  barely  keep 
going,  while  others  with  not  half  the  mill- 
age  are  prosperous. 

These  things  being  true,  "  ought  not  we 
that  are  strong  to  help  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak?  How  can  we  do  it?  By 
asking  for  a  larger  state  appropriation,  and 
for  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  same.  There  is  now  a  bill  before 
the  Legislature  appropriating  an  additional 


four  millions  of  dollars  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  we  as  representatives  of  the 
children  of  the  state  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  have  it  passed. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  If  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  a  true 
mother  to  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  looking  to  her  for  assistance  and 
opportunity;  if  she  is  to  make  of  them  a 
future  citizenship  which  shall  be  the  best 
possible  as  a  whole,  then  must  she  help 
most  those  who  are  in  greatest  need, 
whether  her  gift  is  to  be  five  and  one  half 
millions,  nine  and  one  half  millions,  or  one 
hundred  millions  I 

Unquestionably,  the  true  basis  on  which 
to  divide  the  state  appropriation  is  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  good  schools  in  a  dis- 
trict as  compared  to  the  valuation  of  that 
district.  The  following  scheme  is  under 
consideration  by  a  committee  in  my  county, 
appointed  by  the  Directors'  Association  to 
look  into  this  matter: 

One  fourth  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
distributed  on  the  number  of  schools,  one 
fourth  on  the  number  of  teachers,  and  one 
half  on  the  amount  raised  by  the  district 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  valuation. 
Thus  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  tax 
themselves  heaviest  would  receive  most 
assistance  from  the  state.  In  order  to 
bring  about  this  improvement  two  laws 
will  be  necessary,  one  changing  the  method 
of  distributing  the  state  appropriation,  and 
another  providmg  some  method  of  state 
supervision  over  the  fixing  of  valuations. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  you 
in  definite  form,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  That  the  Chair  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  draft  bills  as  out- 
lined and  arrange  for  their  introduction  in 
the  Legislature,  and  that  we  request  the 
Directors'  Department  which  convenes  to- 
morrow to  appoint  a  like  committee  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  this  committee. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this  tax 
problem  which  I  should  like  to  discuss,  but, 
believing  it  best  at  this  time  to  center  our 
attention  upon  this  most  vital  point,  I  leave 
the  question  with  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

The  above  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
legislative  committee. 

Supt.  Fetzer:  We  are  told  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  also  plenty  of  de- 
mands for  it.  The  school  appropriation  is 
of  vital  importance.  The  schools  are  state 
institutions,  and  accordingly  should  expect 
much  from  the  state.  In  my  county  we 
received  $79,000  from  the  state  last  year 
and  paid  teachers  $183,000.    It  is  evident 
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that  we  must  be  levying  taxes  for  educa- 
tion. Some  districts  have  a  low  tax  rate 
and  some  high.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
had  some  means  of  making  the  rate  uni- 
form throughout  the  county.  If  we  look 
at  the  source  of  revenue,  we  will  see  how 
we  lose  money.  According  to  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  we  tax  corporations  in  a 
peculiar  way.  A  railroad  with  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $284,000  pays  a  tax  of 
$1.92.  Another,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
paid  a  tax  of  $1.00.  In  our  state  a  corpor- 
ation is  taxed  on  the  difference  between 
its  appraised  value  and  its  bonded  indebt- 
edness— ^a  very  convenient  way  to  get  out 
of  taxation.  The  states  of  California, 
Connecticut  and  Maryland  have  a  law 
which  taxes  individuals  on  the  difference 
"between  the  appraised  value  and  the  mort- 
gaged indebtedness  of  an  estate,  but  taxes 
corporations  on  bonded  indebtedness  and 
capital  stock — which  really  is  the  only  cor- 
rect way.  Our  auditor  general  suggested 
that  if  everybody  were  honest,  there  would 
be  no  trouble ;  but  most  people  try  to  escape 
taxation  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  the 
case  with  corporations  and  individuals 
alike.  Sometimes  the  farmer  complains. 
On  an  appraised  valuation  of  $800,000  on 
personality,  in  our  county,  the  farmers  pay 
a  tax  of  $43,000,  or  five  per  cent. 

The  present  poor  work  of  the  assessors 
is  another  cause  of  a  lack  of  revenue  for 
school  purposes.  For  example:  Of  seven 
estates  settled  in  our  county,  the  appraised 
value  during  the  lives  of  the  owners  was 
.$92,000.  Wlien  settled,  the  estates  were 
found  to  be  worth  $25,000,000.  If  we 
looked  after  our  revenues,  the  state  could 
afford  to  pay  more  money  to  support  the 
schools. 

Supt.  Moore :  The  evil  of  unequal  assess- 
ment needs  correction.  A  bill  has  been 
<lrawn  up^I  do  not  know  of  its  state  of 
progress — which  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation to  each  district  of  dollar  for  dol- 
lar raised  by  taxation.  As  we  cannot  get 
at  an  equitable  assessment,  this  is  the  best 
plan.  Such  a  system  would  level  up  the 
tax  rate,  and  "put  grease  where  the 
squeak  is."  Shall  we  endorse  it?  There 
are  several  measures  before  the  Legislature 
at  the  present  time  that  merit  our  atten- 
tion. The  bill  adding  $4,000,000  to  the 
present  $5,500,000  appropriation  has  been 
mentioned,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  see 
our  members  of  House  and  Senate. 
Whether  this  bill  means  $4,000,000  annu- 
ally or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  means 
annually,  all  the  better. 

Supt.  Taylor:  I  can  not  tell  how  things 
are  in  other  counties;  but  I  favor  such  a 
bill.  In  Lackawanna  county  we  are  al- 
ready levying  as  much,  and  in  some  dis- 


tricts many  times  as  much,  as  the  state 
appropriation. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  The  bill  would  suit  con- 
ditions in  Elk  county.  We  already  levy 
three  times  the  amount,  in  some  districts, 
and  in  no  district  less  than  the  state  appro- 
priation. If  such  a  law  were  passed  It 
would  enable  us  to  have  an  eight  months' 
term  in  all  our  districts.  Some  districts 
can  have  only  the  minimum  seven  months' 
term  on  account  of  a  falling  off  in  real 
estate  values  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
timber.  Sometimes  we  hear  that  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  more  than  any  other  state  for 
education.  We  boast  of  this.  We  forget 
that  in  other  states  corporations  pay  not 
only  a  state  but  a  local  tax.  In  New  York 
the  railroads  pay  not  only  a  state  but  a 
local  tax  for  schools  and  roads.  In  Elk 
county  a  difficulty  arose  about  raising 
enough  money  for  school  purposes.  We 
had  raised  the  rate  to  the  limit — ^twenty- 
six  mills.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
county  directors'  association  the  matter 
was  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  the  county  commissioners* 
and  secure  an  equalized  valuation  in  the 
whole  cotmty.  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  assessors,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  timber  lands  was  increased  four- 
fold, and  there  was  a  readjustment  along 
all  other  lines — ^the  rate  of  assessment 
being  raised  to  one  third  of  the  actual 
saleable  value  of  all  property.  We  will 
now  have  money  enough  for  school  pur- 
poses for  years  to  come.  The  bill  spoken 
of  by  Supt.  Moore  would  be  a  good  one. 
The  children  should  feel  that  their  parents 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  schools.  It 
instills  into  them  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  respect  for  the  school. 

Supt.  Kilgore:  There  are  thirteen  dis- 
tricts in  Sullivan  county,  eight  of  which 
are  levying  the  maximum  tax.  Three  dis- 
tricts do  not  keep  open  the  schools  for  the 
minimum  term  of  seven  months  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds,  even  with  the  high  assess- 
ment rate.  The  difficulty  in  some  in- 
stances is  met  by  private  subscriptions  of 
five  dollars  each  from  well-to-do  people  for 
school  purposes.  This  matter  sh6uld  be 
adjusted  so  that  children  living  on  one  side 
of  an  imaginary  line  shall  not  have  six 
months'  school  while  others  living  on  the 
other  side  have  nine  months. 

Supt.  McCloskey:  Our  county  was  once 
a  lumbering  county.  The  timber  has  been 
cut  off,  and  there  has  been  a  great  shrink- 
age in  land  values.  We  assess  three  times 
the  state  appropriation,  but  some  districts 
are  compelled  to  close  after  four  months 
for  lack  of  funds.  We  have  organized  a 
league  to  look  after  the  assessments.  As 
an  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
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way  of  inequitable  assessment,  listen  to 
this:  A  brick  company,  paying  dividends, 
whose  land  is  valued  at  $40,000,  pays  but 
one  dollar  tax.  In  Lock  Haven,  in  one 
instance,  where  there  is  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $4,000,  the  rentals  of  the  properties 
in  question  wotdd  indicate  a  value  of  $35,- 
000.  Our  league  will  meet  with  the  as- 
sessors in  the  near  future  to  equalize  the 
assessments.  One  of  the  directors,  a  drug- 
gist, took  up  this  fight  for  equalized  assess- 
ments. He  was  told  to  let  the  assessments 
alone  or  go  out  of  business.  He  replied 
that  he  would  do  neither.  Since  then  he 
has  put  on  two  extra  clerks  to  wait  on  the 
trade.  So  you  see  that  determination  wins 
in  this  matter  as  in  others. 

Supt  Taylor:  The  remarks  that  have 
been  made  about  several  counties  apply  to 
all.  People  who  have  little  property  are 
taxed  to  the  limit.  Corporations  and 
wealthy  men  escape.  There  is  a  campaign 
in  progress  now  in  our  county  to  secure  a 
fair  valuation  on  coal  lands.  The  poor 
men  of  the  county  are  assessed  on  the  full 
value  of  their  property,  while  the  owners 
of  coal  lands  are  assessed  at  one  twentieth 
to  one  hundredth  of  the  real  value  of  the 
property.  If  we  get  an  equitable  assess- 
ment our  difficulty  as  to  revenue  would  be 
settled. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  Another  phase  of  the 
question  is  prominent  in  Elk  county.  In 
the  districts  where  coal  mines  have  been 
recently  opened  it  has  been  necessary  to 
build  a  number  of  additional  houses  and 
hire  many  more  teachers.  Yet  the  owners 
of  the  mines  pay  little  tax.  I  favor  a  law 
that  would  require  every  citizen  to  pay 
something  to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Supt  Green:  In  districts  where  the 
maximum  i:ate  of  assessment  does  not  pro- 
vide enough  revenue  to  keep  the  schools 
open  for  seven  months,  what  per  cent,  of 
the  real  value  are  property  owners  as- 
sessed? 

Supt.  Kilgore:  Farms  at  nearly  full 
value.  Corporations  very  little.  Small 
residences  all  they  can  stand. 

Question:  How  many  counties  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  are  unable  to 
have  a  seven  months'  term  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds? 

The  superintendents  of  Susquehanna, 
Sullivan  and  Clinton  <:ounties  said  this  is 
true  of  their  counties. 

Supt.  Moore:  Do  these  counties  there- 
fore lose  the  state  appropriation  t 

Answer :  They  must  assess  thirteen  millSj 
but  they  do  not  lose  the  appropriation. 

Supt.  Shaw:  We  are  not  hindered  for 
lack  of  wealth.  The  trouble  is  to  equalize 
assessments.  The  fight  is  now  on  in 
Westmoreland    county.    A    committee    of 


the  Directors'  Association  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  real  and  assessed 
value  of  the  property  in  the  county. 
Clerks  have  been  employed  to  find  out  what 
the  properties  last  sold  for,  and  the  cotmty 
commissioners  will  be  furnished  with  this 
list.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  certain 
railroad  paid  $1,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  mile  of  railroad  in  a  town- 
ship where  six  miles  of  road  were  con- 
structed. The  assessed  value  ought  to  be 
more  than  $10,000,000.  It  is  $7,000,000. 
We  have  no  more  important  subject  to  con- 
sider than  an  equalization  of  taxation.  If 
the  taxes  in  my  county  were  equalized  we 
would  not  need  money  for  teachers  or 
schools. 

Supt.  Grim:  We  ought  to  take  definite 
action  in  this  matter.  In  my  county  we 
do  not  need  a  greater  appropriation  for 
teachers  or  schools.  Some  boards  have  a 
surplus  in  their  treasury  at  this  time.  We 
tax  every  foreigner  one  dollar  for  school 
purposes,  although  this  is  not  provided  for 
by  law.  If  the  state  does  make  a  larger 
appropriation  for  school  purposes,  let  it  be 
distributed  wisely.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  appropriation  ought  to  be  set  aside  for 
aiding  those  counties  which  cannot  have 
the  schools  open  for  the  full  seven  months. 
Is  there  any  law  for  such  a  plan? 

Supt  Gunning:  We  ought  to  consider 
the  present  laws  before  the  Legislature. 
There  is  a  bill  providing  $100,000  for  the 
establishing  of  schools  for  the  foreign 
floating  population  in  our  lumbering  and 
mining  districts.  This  law  would  not 
effect  us.    How  would  it  affect  others? 

Supt.  Bayle:  I  am  convinced  that  my 
plan  would  be  best.  Suppose  two  districts, 
one  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $25,000, 
the  other  $50,000.  Suppose  they  have  the 
same  number  of  children.  If  they  want  to 
raise  the  same  amount  one  must  assess  it- 
self double  the  other  to  get  the  same 
money.  It  is  my  idea  to  have  a  distribu- 
tion of  appropriation  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  districts.  We  would 
then  need  to  have  a  state  supervision  of  val- 
ues. The  appropriation  ought  to  be  made 
on  this  basis:  One  fourth  for  the  number 
of  children;  one  fourth  for  the  number  of 
teachers;  one  half  for  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  assessed 
valuation. 

Supt  Moore:  The  "dollar  for  dollar" 
bill  could  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  do  in- 
justice. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY? 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  following 
paper  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Evans,  of  Columbia 
county : 

In  order  that  we  may  confine  our  dis- 
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cussion  strictly  to  the  question  assigned, 
let  us  take  for  granted  that  a  course  of 
study  of  some  sort  is  necessary  in  the 
management  of  common  schools  to  provide 
teachers  and  pupils  with  a  plan  or  guide 
in  their  work;  to  render  efficient  super- 
vision possible;  to  minimize  the  evil  effects 
of  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers;  to 
enable  children  to  move  from  one  school 
to  another  without  loss;  to  stimulate  the 
progress  of  pupils;  to  facilitate  classifica- 
tion and  promotions;  and  to  economize  the 
time  and  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
by  employing  a  systematic  rather  than  a 
haphazard  means  of  administration. 

No  one  responsible  for  the  proper  direc- 
tion and  oversight  of  a  number  of  schools, 
will  deny  the  necessity  for  a  good  course 
of  study,  although  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
course  itself,  or  the  source  of  its  authority. 
We  are  limited  at  this  time,  however,  to 
the  question,  "  Shall  we  have  a  state  course 
of  study?"  In  answer  to  this  question  we 
sTiall  confine  ourselves  to  the  proposition: 
"  Our  state  should  provide  a  course  of 
study,  designed  especially  for  use  in  all 
the  rural  and  village  common  schools  of 
the  state,  setting  forth  definitely  the  re- 
quirements in  the  branches  to  be  taught." 

As  a  rule  the  first  thing  a  new  principal 
or  superintendent  does  upon  assuming  his 
office,  is  to  formulate  a  new  course  of  study. 
Among  the  superficial,  it  is  often  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  superior  ability, 
to  bring  the  former  administration  into 
disrepute,  and  to  substitute  a  new  course 
of  study  for  the  old  one.  Directors,  who 
usually  know  little  about  such  matters  yet 
who  would  do  everything  possible  to  sup- 
port whatever  seems  best  for  their  schools, 
are  easily  pursuaded  to  make  a  change. 
Scarcely  does  this  promising  regime  have 
sufficient  time  to  become  well  established, 
when  a  new  head  is  placed  in  command, 
whose  ideas  are  not  in  accord  with  those 
of  his  predecessor,  and  the  baneful  process 
is  repeated.  We  are  familiar  with  several 
typical  instances  of  this  kind  of  procedure, 
each  of  which  resulted  in  tremendous  waste 
and  confusion  to  all  concerned. 

Not  only  do  our  rural  and  village  schools 
suffer  enormously  from  a  too  frequent 
change  of  standard,  but  the  course,  being 
the  product  of  one  man  or  a  local  committee 
with  limited  knowledge  and  experience,  is 
generally  so  full  of  imperfections  as  to  ren- 
der it  unreliable.  We  have  known  instances 
where  courses  for  rural  and  village  schools 
were  simply  compiled  from  a  cursory  read- 
ing of  city  courses  of  study  intended  for 
use  under  entirely  different  conditions.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  principal's  par- 
ticular hobby  is  magnified  at  the  expense 


of  other  important  subjects.  Often  the 
course  is  modified  to  accord  with  tfie 
peculiar  notions  of  those  whose  point  of 
view  is  thirty  years  behind  the  times. 
Under  such  conditions  progress  must  be 
slow,  if  possible  at  all. 

The  state  should  provide  a  common 
school  course  of  study  to  protect  directors, 
teachers  and  pupils  against  a  too  frequent 
change  of  standard  to  suit  the  caprice  of 
new  principals  and  superintendents,  and 
to  guard  against  the  adoption  of  inferior 
courses  prepared  by  incompetent  school 
officials. 

Not  many  genuine  school  men  who  re- 
alize their  responsibility  feel  competent  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study.  Just  as  in  our 
great  political  and  social  organizations,  and 
in  great  business  enterprises,  only  a  few 
men  are  able  to  formulate  plans  which  can 
be  successfully  carried  out,  so  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  there  are  few  persons  whose 
experience  is  sufficiently  broad,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  conditions,  especially  in  rural 
communities,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  render  them  competent  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  course  of  study.  Many 
school  men  are  well  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions, but  lack  a  proper  educational  and 
pedagogical  training;  many  have  excellent 
theories  of  education  but  know  little  about 
actual  conditions.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  state  courses  of  study  are  prepared 
largely  by  university  or  college  professors, 
instructors  in  state  normal  schools,  or  city 
superintendents.  While  the  wisdom  of 
these  men  is  unquestioned,  so  far  as  their 
respective  specialties  are  concerned,  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  such  men  are 
competent  to  judge  correctly  concerning 
questions  arising  from  conditions  with 
which  they  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  the  state 
should  provide  a  common  school  course  of 
study  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  best 
possible  standard,  such  courses  being  pre- 
pared by  those  most  competent  to  judge 
of  rural  and  village  conditions,  by  those 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  actual  teach- 
ing in  the  common  schools,  and  by  those 
whose  education  and  pedagogical  point  of 
view  is  up  to  date. 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  course  of  our 
own,  many  superintendents  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  other  state  courses. 
In  several  counties  of  our  state,  the  Illi- 
nois state  course  is  made  the  basis  of  all 
common  school  work.  While  many  of 
these  state  courses  are,  in  the  main,  most 
excellent,  each  is  designed  especially  for 
use  in  a  particular  ^  state,  which  fact 
renders  them  unsatisfactory  in  this  state. 
Our  state  should  provide  a  course  of  study 
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especially  adapted  to  our  own  historical, 
pcditical,  and  educational  conditions. 

At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  the 
necessity  for  thorough  organization  been 
so  apparent  as  now;  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  management  of  those  institutions 
which  depend  upon  the  -public  for  support 
Organization  makes  cooperation  possible, 
and  cooperation  increases  efficiency  and 
economizes  time,  effort  and  e^roense.  At 
present  there  is  little  possibility  tor  efficient 
cooperation  among  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state,  except  in  a  small  way,  where 
a  county  is  well  organized  with  a  good 
course  of  study.  County  institute  instruc- 
tors must,  of  necessity,  have  as  their  motto, 
"Everything  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particular."  We  often  criticise  them  for 
being  too  indefinite  and  general,  when  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  be  other- 
wise with  the  basis  for  school  work  in 
each  cotmty  differing  from  that  of  every 
other  county.  When  we  county  superin- 
tendents come  together  to  consider  our 
problems,  we  find  it  difficult  to  discuss  any 
save  the  most  general  questions;  each  of 
us  has  a  different  basis  for  organization, 
which  must  always  be  explained  before  we 
can  understand  one  another.  In  short,  we 
cannot  cooperate  because  we  have  no  basis 
for  organization.  The  same  criticism  may 
be  made  concerning  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  directors'  association  and  the  state 
teachers*  conventions,  at  least  so  far  as 
village  and  rural  school  questions  are  con- 
cerned. How  long  would  a  political  party 
or  a  great  church  organization  continue  to 
prosper  with  such  management? 

The  majority  of  our  normal  graduates 
must  begin  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 
Since  there  is  no  uniformity  of  require- 
ments in  these  schools,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  normal  schools  to  prepare  their  students 
to  follow  a  definite  course.  If  we  had  a 
good  state  course  of  study,  the  efficiency 
of  our  normal  schools  and  summer  train- 
ing schools  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
these  institutions  could  then  really  co- 
operate with  the  work  of  the  common 
schools  by  better  adapting  themselves  to 
specific  plans. 

A  state  course  of  study  would  make  it 
possible  for  our  state  school  magazines, 
reports  and  documents,  to  render  much 
more  definite  assistance  to  those  engaged 
in  education  than  they  can  at  present. 

It  is  difficult  under  existing  conditions 
for  county  superintendents  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  the  granting  of 
teachers'  certificates.  A  state  course  of 
study  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
unify  requirements,  thus  giving  to  certifi- 
cates a  more  definite  sicmification. 

We  therefore  contend  that'  a  good  state 


course  of  study  is  most  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  intelligent  and  re- 
liable basis  for  the  most  effective  organiza- 
tion of  our  local,  county  and  state  educa- 
tional forces,  in  order  that  we  may  secure 
the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

There  is  considerable  criticism  of  the 
present  status  of  our  township  high  schools. 
No  doubt  a  provision  for  careful  inspec- 
tion of  these  schools  by  a  competent  offi- 
cial, would  do  much  to  make  them  more 
satisfactory;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  necessity  in  rural 
communities  for  a  practical  means  of  de- 
termining where  the  common  school  course 
should  end  and  the  high  school  begin.  If 
this  is  necessary  in  the  graded  schools  of 
cities  and  boroughs,  it  is  certainly  far  more 
necessary  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  rural 
districts.  A  state  course  of  study  for  the 
common  schools  would  be  of  great  service, 
in  determining  a  standard  for  admission 
into  township  and  village  high  schools.  It 
would  also  fix  a  definite  standard  for  those 
who  enter  the  normal  schools  from  the 
common  schools. 

In  sections  which  have  no  course  of 
study  and  in  counties  where  it  is  desirable 
to  make  a  change,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents often  encounter  much  opposition. 
Personally,  we  have  consumed  considerable 
time  and  energy  in  meeting  the  arguments 
of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  directors, 
teachers  and  patrons,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
a  course  of  study  was  new.  A  thing  that 
is  recommended  by  a  single  local  indi- 
vidual does  not  impress  the  public  as 
strongly  as  it  would  were  it  to  emanate 
from  a  committee  of  high  standing  backed 
up  by  the  authority  of  the  state.  If  the 
state  would  provide  the  course  of  study 
and  direct  the  superintendents  to  see  that 
it  is  used,  there  would  be  little  opposition 
to  it,  and  the  energies  of  the  superinten- 
dent would  thus  be  profitably  conserved. 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  superintendents  meet  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  introduction  of  a  course  of  study, 
is  the  expense  connected  with  it.  A  few 
of  us  in  our  zeal,  have  used  up  a  good  por- 
tion of  our  salary  in  order  that  we  might 
organize  our  counties  properly;  others 
have  resorted  to  various  advertising 
schemes  to  raise  the  funds;  often  the 
course  is  not  as  complete  as  it  should  be, 
owing  to  insufficient  money ;  in  many  coun- 
ties, superintendents  do  not  feel  able  to 
meet  these  difficulties,  and  no  course  what- 
ever is  provided. 

If  the  foregoing  arguments  are  sound, 
then  it  is  clear  that  the  state  should  pro- 
vide the  course  of  study  for  its  common 
schools,  because  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  the  best  results  without  the  as- 
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sistance  of  the  state,  and  because  the  state 
is  abundantly  able  to  bear  this  slight  ex- 
pense for  a  tiling  so  imperatively  necessary 
to  its  educational  welfare. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  law  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  state  money  for  this 
purpose.  Even  though  this  be  true,  we  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  members  of  our  legisla- 
ture are  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  for  such  an  appropriation,  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  con- 
nection to  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  our 
State  Superintendent  should  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  five  county  super- 
intendents, two  normal  school  principals, 
a  township  high  school  principal  and  a 
borough  superintendent,  with  himself  as 
member  exoMcio;  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee being  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
conditions  and  prepare  a  course  of  study 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  rural 
and  village  schools. 

It  will  likely  be  inquired  why  we  advo- 
cate a  state  course  for  rural  and  village 
schools  to  the  exclusion  of  borough  and 
city  schools.  Inasmuch  as  conditions  are 
distinctly  different  in  rural  communities, 
we  deem  it  best  that  a  course  be  prepared 
expressly  for  them.  Undoubtedly  many 
of  the  arguments  we  have  made  may  be 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  situation 
in  borough  schools  and  cities  of  the  third 
class;  so  that,  in  case  the  state  should  take 
this  matter  in  charge,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered advisable  to  provide  courses  adapted 
to  conditions  in  boroughs  and  cities.  We 
as  country  superintendents,  however,  are 
not  especially  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
subject. 

We  are  informed  by  our  Commissioner 
of  Education  at  Washington  that  thirty- 
five  of  the  states  of  our  union  have  estab- 
lished state  courses  of  study,  several  of 
them  many  years  ago ;  and,  while  we  do  not 
favor  such  a  rigid  state  system  as  is  in 
vogue  in  some  of  our  neighboring  states, 
we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  educators  of  the  Keystone  state  ought 
to  take  the  initiative.  Conditions  in  rural 
communities  are  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  are  the  same.  By  taking  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  other  states,  and  by 
exercising  the  proper  care  in  the  selection 
of  a  committee  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
us  to  have  the  best  state  course  of  study 
in  the  Union.  This  fundamental  step 
must  be  taken  and  will  be  taken  whenever 
our  educational  leaders  realize  its  necces- 
sity  and  determine  to  act. 

Supt.  Kilgore:  As  to  a  state  course  of 
study,  it  may  be  argued:  i.  That  conditions 
in  the  state  are  so  varied  that  such  a  thing 


is  impossible.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  multiplication  table  should  not  be  taught 
the  same  way  in  both  Sullivan  and  Dela- 
ware counties.  We  believe  that  the  Lan- 
caster farmer  speaks  the  same  language  as 
the  iron  moulder  in  Pittsburg.  We  believe 
that  history  has  just  as  much  of  interest 
for  the  son  of  the  miner  as  for  the  son  of 
the  manufacturer.  If  it  is  required  that 
certain  subjects  be  tau|^ht  in  every  school 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  if  this  requirement 
meets  with  general  favor,  and  its  advisa- 
bility and  desirability  are  admitted,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  course  of  study  could 
not  be  prepared  providing  for  teaching 
with  some  order  and  system  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  taught  in  a  haphazard 
hit-or-miss  fashion.  It  is  true  that  much 
will  depend  upon  the  course  of  study  pre- 
pared and  adopted;  but  I  have  faith  in  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  state.  I  believe 
that  it  is  immediately  possible  to  procure 
a  committee  of  earnest  men  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and 
abreast  with  the  advancement  of  the  day, 
who  will  give  us  a  good,  practicable,  work- 
ing course  of  study— one  not  so  meager  in 
outline  as  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  of 
doubtful  value  nor  yet  so  drastic  in  its  re- 
quirements as  to  destroy  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher;  in  short,  one  that  wiU 
awaken  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  to 
the  possibilities  that  it  is  their  glorious 
privilege  to  develop. 

2.  Another  objection  that  might  be  urged 
against  the  adoption  of  a  state  course  of 
study  is  that  educational  conditions  are  in 
a  more  or  less  formative  state.  What  is 
accepted  to-day  as  logical  and  reasonable  is 
rejected  to-morrow  as  untenable.  In  an- 
swer to  this  I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study 
which  will  not  be  subject  to  frequent  revis- 
ion. It  is  not  proposed  that  we  adhere  to 
traditions  which  are  still  embraced  because 
an  uneducated  public  sentiment  causes 
them  still  to  be  held  in  reverence.  That 
which  experience  has  taught  us  to  appre- 
ciate for  its  inherent  goodness  would  be 
retained;  that  which  is  obsolete  and  of 
questionable  value  would  be  rejected;  that 
which  is  needed  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  that  which  progress  de- 
mands and  a  broader  educational  outlook 
suggests  would  be  added.  And  as  time 
moves  on  and  new  conditions  arise,  if  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  if  false  conclusions 
have  led  to  wrong-doing,  these  things  can 
be  corrected.  A  course  of  study  is  not  a 
creation.  It  must  be  a  growth.  But  this 
should  not  be  advanced  as  an  argument 
that  the  initial  step  is  inadvisable. 

3.  Speaking  of  the  definitely  outlined 
course  of  study,  Dutton,  in  his  "Social 
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Phases  of  Education,"  savs:  "A  teacher 
of  broad  attainments  and  deep  interests, 
however  enthusiastic  he  may  be,  and  how- 
ever ready  to  lift  his  pupils  to  a  higher 
plane  of  original  investigation,  has  little 
opportunity  of  doin^  so/'  If  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  m  the  state  were  "of 
broad  attainments  and  deep  interests"  the 
necessity  for  a  course  of  study  would  not 
be  so  keenly  felt.  If  any  county  repre- 
sented here  to-day  can  claim  that  twenty 
five  per  cent,  of  its  teachers  belong  to  this 
class  it  is  to  be  congratulated.  From  the 
report  of  our  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  I  learn  that  forty-cig^t 
per  cent  of  our  teachers  hold  provisional 
certificates,  twelve  per  cent,  have  profes- 
sional certificates,  twelve  per  cent,  have  per- 
manent certificates,  twenty-five  per  cent,  are 
Normal  graduates,  and  less  than  three  per 
cent,  are  college  graduates.  This  does  not 
include  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny,  and  is 
a  very  fair  basis  for  computation,  inasmuch 
as  these  counties  are  working  under  a  course 
of  study,  with  a  far  larger  percentage  of 
teachers  who  are  professionally  train^.  I 
find,  too,  that  forty-five  per  cent,  have  had 
five  or  more  years'  experience,  while  forty 
per  cent,  have  taught  more  than  one  year 
and  less  than  five  years,  leaving  fifteen  per 
cent,  who  have  had  no  previous  experience. 
It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  draw  the  in- 
ference: Can  it  be  that  a  course  of  study 
will  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  this 
body  of  teachers?  To  quote  the  same 
author  again:  "The  teacher  should  ever 
keep  in  mind  the  spiritual  aims  of  educa- 
tion, should  be  far  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  the  mechanic  who  has  to  work  to  a  line, 
and  should  have  the  free  hand  of  the  artist 
into  whose  soul  is  bom  the  visions  of  large 
and  beautiful  things  which  he  desires  to 
realize  in  the  plastic  material  which  is 
given  into  his  hands."  If  the  teachers  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  have  risen  to 
this  high  standard,  we  can  well  afford  to 
bring  tiiis  discussion  to  a  close.  With  a 
corps  of  teachers  of  this  class  the  educa- 
tional millennium  will  have  been  consum- 
mated. Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  have 
faith  in  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
doubt  if  there  exists  another  class  of  sal- 
aried employees  who  put  more  of  heart  and 
of  conscience  into  their  work.  But  is  it 
right  to  close  our  eyes  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  ideal  fail  to  consider,  with 
all  its  needs,  the  present,  ever-pressing  con- 
dition which  should  demand  our  attention 
and  direct  our  efforts? 

If  a  course  of  study  will  help  the  teach- 
ers we  have,  why  deny  it  because  with  an 
ideal  condition  it  would  not  be  needed? 
If  a  course  of  study  will  help  the  teachers 
we  have — and  we  have  the  best  we  can  get 


under  existing  conditions — if  it  will  help 
them  to  classify  their  pupils,  if  it  will  lead 
them  to  well-directed  effort,  if  it  will  relieve 
the  evil  effects  of  a  too  frequent  change  of 
teachers,  if  it  will  organize  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  serve  as  a  means  to  a  higher 
end,  by  all  means  let  us  have  it. 

Supt.  Milnor:  A  glance  over  our  educa- 
tional field  will  reveal  the  fact  that  school 
supervision  is  most  limited  and  least  effect- 
ive where  it  is  most  needed  and  should  be 
most  potent — ^in  rural  and  village  schools. 
A  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or. 
university  without  an  approved  curriculum 
or  course  of  study  in  these  days  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  very  loose  institution  ^d 
likely  to  receive  little  patronage  from  those 
wishing  to  educate  themselves  with  some 
definite  purpose  in  view.  If  a  definite  out- 
line of  studies  is  necessary  in  secondary 
schools  and  higher  institutions  where  con- 
ditions are  such  that  supervision  can  be 
close  and  thorough,  how  much  greater  is 
the  need  of  a  definite  course  of  work  to 
be  pursued,  subject  matter  to  be  empha- 
sized, unnecessary  material  to  be  elimin- 
ated, and  a  definite  standard  of  results  to 
be  attained  in  the  rural  schools  where  un- 
der existing  conditions  supervision,  so  far 
as  inspecting  the  actual  work  of  the  schools 
is  concerned,  is  reduced  almost  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary,  then,  in  this 
discussion  to  make  a  plea  for  a  course  of 
study  for  the  rural  schools.  The  time 
spent  by  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
covers  approximately  ten  years.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  only  five  per 
cent,  of  our  borough  and  city  pupils  remain 
to  pursue  the  high  school  course.  The  per- 
centage of  pupils  going  bevond  the  rural 
schools  must  be  even  smaller.  That  sys- 
tem of  education  is  best  which  reaches  the 
wants  of  the  neediest  pupils.  Our  system 
is  such  that  those  whose  needs  are  greatest 
get  the  least  attention.  In  country  dis- 
tricts supervision  is  most  limited  where  it 
should  be  most  effective.  Here,  too,  where 
the  teaching  force  should  be  strongest  we 
find  it  weakest,  salaries  lowest,  and  pro- 
fessional equipment  most  limited.  These 
conditions,  undesirable  as  they  may  be, 
must  be  accepted  for  the  time  being.  We 
cannot  "  reform  it  altogether  in  a  day,"  but 
we  can  lend  our  united  effort  toward  the 
adoption  in  the  state  of  some  definite  sys- 
tem or  outline  of  studies  which  will  make 
county  supervision  more  effective,  serve  as 
a  guide  for  teachers  with  little  or  no  expe- 
rience and  prove  a  greater  incentive  to 
better  work  on  the  part  of  pupils  by  fur- 
nishing a  means  whereby  they  may  not  go 
over  the  same  ground  year  after  year  on 
account  of  frequent  change  of  teachers; 
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which  will  introduce  into  our  rural  schools 
a  system  of  education  more  in  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  modern  times  and 
better  fitted  to  more  fully  prepare  our 
future  citizens  for  their  rural  environment. 
As  Dr.  McMurray  says,  "  We  should  sim- 
plify and  organize  studies  so  as  to  secure 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  and  discipline, 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  needs  of 
growing  children  and  the  demands  of  so- 
ciety so  that  our  young  people  may  enter 
mature  life  fully  equipped." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that  all  these 
results  can  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of 
a  course  of  study  in  each  county  suited  to 
its  particular  conditions  and  needs,  so  that 
educationally  it  may  be  a  law  unto  itself. 
Admitting  the  validity  of  this  argument 
and  assuming  that  such  courses  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  educational  stand- 
ards, what  assurance  have  we  that  its  per- 
manance  would  be  secured?  Many  of  us 
have  witnessed  radical  changes  in  course 
of  study  to  suit  the  whim  of  a  newly-elected 
director  or  principal  with  the  result  that 
the  school  lost  prestige  in  the  community 
as  well  as  with  its  own  pupils.  The  same 
fate  may  await  the  course  of  study  pre- 
pared or  introduced  by  a  County  Superin- 
tendent if  it  should  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  successor.  Although  wc 
doubtless  have  strong  courses  evolved  bv 
the  patient  labor  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, nevertheless  they  represent  the 
thought  and  effort  of  but  a  single  individ- 
ual and  contribute  nothing  toward  state 
unity  in  school  work  which  cooperation 
and  agreement  upon  important  school  prob- 
lems would  supply.  Dr.  Hanus,  of  Har- 
vard University,  says  that  after  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  unparalleled  educational  in- 
terest there  is  so  much  vagueness,  inde- 
cision and  uncertainty  about  our  results 
that  we  seem  as  of  old,  **  always  bound 
nowhere  under  full  sail,"  because  we  have 
not  organized  our  educational  doctrine  and 
experience.  He  also  says  that  Dr.  Har- 
ris's report  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  the  work 
of  one  strong  man,  but  in  that  lay  its  chief 
weakness,  hence  it  could  not  be  accepted 
as  a  final  solution  of  the  important  prob- 
lems with  which  it  deals.  Cooperation  on 
the  part  of  Superintendents,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  Normal 
Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  defi- 
nite aims  for  enriching  and  strengthening 
our  course  and  for  setting  fixed  standards 
of  results  to  be  attained  for  entrance  to 
higher  school,  would  insure  greater  econ- 
omy of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  teachers  and  superintendents,  and 
would  tend  to  bring  about  greater  unity  in 
^he  professional  management  of  the  schools. 


Unity  suggests  the  idea  of  uniformity  in 
aims  and  results — a  calamity  of  the  direst 
kind  to  the  mind  of  the  conservative  Penn- 
sylvania educator  who  stands  strongly  for 
a  federal  alliance  of  school  districts  and 
prefers  rather  to 

"...  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

The  idea  of  uniformity  of  curriculum 
prevails  everywhere  except  in  rural  schools. 
The  State  Normal  Schools  and  Township 
High  Schools  are  provided  with  such  a 
course,  and  the  same  need'  was  supplied 
for  the  City  and  Borough  schools  by  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  whose  purpose  was  to 
"indicate  somewhat  definitely  the  general 
scope  and  limit  the  standard  grade  of  re- 
quirements as  well  as  to  select  and  corre- 
late subject  matter  so  as  to  secure  unity 
of  instruction  and  logical  development  of 
power." 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  a  state  with 
such  territorial  extent  and  widely  diversi- 
fied interests  anything  like  uniformity  wiU 
be  altogether  impracticable.  But  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  a  community  will  have  much 
to  do  with  shaping  future  school  courses. 
The  school  will  help  the  hand  and  the  eye 
to  become  the  servants  of  the  brain,  and 
in  centers  of  population  it  will  better  equip 
for  trades  and  occupations  as  well  as  pro- 
fessions. Hence  there  would  be  consider- 
able variety  in  the  work  presented  by  city 
schools  to  meet  the  varied  industrial  de- 
mands in  the  different  sections  of  tiie  state. 

It  seems  then  that  a  state  course  of 
study  could  without  difficulty  be  adapted 
to  the  schools  in  country  districts  where 
the  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  that 
its  chief  aim  should  be  to  bring  young 
people  in  closer  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  remove  the  growing  discon- 
tent with  country  life.  A  uniform  coarse 
of  study  has  been  prescribed  for  Township 
High  School.  Would  not  greater  unity 
below  these  schools  help  to  systematize  our 
work  and  foster  the  permanence  and  con- 
tinued growth  of  these  schools?  Huxley's 
ideal  was  that  the  public  schools  should 
furnish  a  ladder  from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  University.  In  our  system  the  lower 
rounds  of  the  ladder  are  defective,  and  the 
climber  is  often  discouraged  before  readi- 
ing  the  standard  of  admission  to  High. 
Schools.  One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  organization  of  Township  High 
Schools  is  a  number  of  pupils  fully  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  courses  it  offers.  We 
are  aware  of  the  gradual  drift  of  our  pop- 
ulation toward  the  boroughs  and  cities. 
There  are  various  reasons  assigned  for  this, 
but  probably  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  concern  which  parents  have  for  the 
education  of  their  cluldren.    With  the  ad- 
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vent  of  centralized  schools  and  the  Town- 
ship High  School  the  rural  school  problem 
will  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
for  its  satisfactory  solution  will  be  a  uni- 
form standard  of  requirements  for  comple- 
tion of  rural  school  work  and  admission  to 
High  Schools.  Sanctioned  by  our  best 
educators,  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  State  Legislature,  it  will 
serve  to  keep  a  greater  number  of  our 
pupils  in  the  schools  for  a  longer  period, 
as  it  will  indicate  with  some  deiiniteness 
what  preparation  is  necessary  for  modem 
country  life,  how  much  of  this  preparation 
it  is  desirable  to  attempt  in  the  rural  school, 
and  what  each  branch  of  study  should  con- 
tribute in  knowledge  and  power  to  this 
equipment. 

Supt  Longstreet:  The  subject  we  are 
considering  is  an  important  one.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  Pennsylvania  needs  to 
be  unified.  Every  county  has  its  own  plan 
of  work.  Some  counties  have  a  course  of 
study,  some  have  not.  Often  there  are 
frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  superin-» 
tendent,  and  the  course  of  study  is  changed 
as  frequently.  There  are  thirty-five  states 
which  have  a  course,  why  not  Pennsyl- 
vania? Are  they  wrong  or  are  we  slow? 
There  is  at  this  time  no  connection  be- 
tween the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  ? 
There  ought  to  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
favor  a  course  for  the  rural  schools  only. 
I  favor  a  course  for  the  whole  state — one 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  rural  schools. 
Let  this  course  include  the  high  schools, 
for  borough  and  rural  high  schools  ought 
not  to  be  so  different  from  city  high 
schools  as  might  be  supposed.  With  the 
exception  of  agriculture,  the  course  ought 
to  be  practically  the  same  in  both  instances. 
The  certificate  of  one  high  school  ought 
to  be  recognized  in  any  other  high  school 
and  in  any  college.  We  may  now  have 
courses  of  study,  but  they  are  not  backed 
by  the  state.  It  would  then  mean  more. 
The  course  ought  to  allow  some  freedom, 
but  give  a  good  idea  of  each  year's  work. 
It  ought  not  entirely  to  determine  the 
method  of  the  teacher,  but  require  certain 
average  results.  Beginners  in  teaching 
often  make  serious  mistakes,  not  knowing 
what  the  children  ought  to  do.  I  believe 
that  the  legislature  will  soon  give  us  an 
eight  months'  term,  and  then  we  will  be 
able  to  do  nearly  a  full  city  year's  work. 
Rural  schools  can  often  accomplish  as  much 
work  in  eight  months  as  cities  in  nine — 
that  is,  in  the  fundamentals.  The  condi- 
tions in  rural  communities  conduce  to 
better  school  work  than  in  cities.  There 
are  less  temptations  to  idleness.  The 
school  is  often  the  center  of  local  interest 


The  average  cotmty  boy  is  healthier  and 
can  often  do  more  work  than  the  city  boy. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  of  a  separate 
course  for  rural  schools. 

Supt  Steams:  This  is  a  vital  subject 
I  have  a  number  of  teachers  who  come 
from  a  neighboring  state  where  there  is 
a  state  course  of  study.  They  praise  it 
I  am  in  favor  of  Supt.  Evans'  idea. 

Supt  Davis:  I  am  opposed  to  a  state 
course  of  study.  I  do  not  believe  in  pater- 
nalism of  any  sort  The  state  requires 
that  all  children  be  vaccinated  whether  the 
parents  wish  it  or  not.  They  might  as 
well  be  required  to  be  fed  on  Graham  bread. 
We  ourselves  can  prepare  a  course  which 
will  meet  our  particular  needs.  I  object 
to  any  one  else  doing  it  Three  years  ago 
in  our  directors'  convention  a  committee  on 
course  of  study  was  appointed.  I  was 
made  chairman  and  allowed  to  select  my 
help.  We  planned  a  course,  but  it  was 
never  adopted.  It  was  put  into  the  schools 
on  trial,  and  can  be  revised  at  any  time. 
It  is  fortunate  that  a  new  superintendent 
is  able  to  change  an  old  course  when  he 
goes  into  office.  Perhaps  he  can  improve 
it.  I  favor  the  idea  that  each  county  super- 
intendent should  be  the  head  of  his  own 
schools.  He  knows  local  conditions  better 
than  any  one  else,  better  than  a  state  board, 
for  instance.  I  believe  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. 

Supt  Sweeney:  I  agree  that  a  county 
superintendent  knows  more  about  his 
county  than  any  one  else  can;  but  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  his  having  a  stand- 
ard to  guide  him  in  preparing  his  particular 
course.  A  state  course  should  be  flexible 
and  county  superintendents  should  have  the 
liberty  of  deciding  whether  it  should  be 
followed  in  full  or  not. 

Supt.  Evans :  I  do  not  believe  in  the  uni- 
fication of  all  the  schools;  but  as  the  rural 
schools  are  all  so  much  alike,  this  might 
easily  be  done. 

Supt  Dayis:  As  I  look  at  it,  if  I  make 
a  course  of  study  I  have  more  power  to 
enforce  it  than  if  it  were  made  by  the 
state. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  There  are  rural  communi- 
ties where  there  are  nine  months  school, 
and  others  where  there  are  but  seven.  In 
eight  years  the  pupils  would  have  had 
eight  times  nine,  or  seventy-two  months' 
school,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  have 
eight  times  seven,  or  fifty-six  months.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  more  than  one  en- 
tire school  year,  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  course  to  fit  the  immense  variety  of  con- 
ditions in  rural  communities. 

Supt  Bayle:  If  the  county  superinten- 
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dent  makes  the  course,  he  might  as  well 
write  the  text-books  also. 

Supt  Hall:  The  course  should  be  out- 
lined by  the  School  Department,  ard  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  school  work,  from  the 
primary  to  the  high  school.  I  would  sup- 
port a  law  which  would  allow  Dr.  Schaeff er 
to  prepare  such  a  course.  The  course 
which  I  have  prepared  for  my  county  can 
be  stretched  or  contracted  to  fit  either  a 
seven  or  nine  months'  term.  In  towns 
there  is  much  waste  energy.  In  the  county 
they  do  the  work  better.  I  do  not  believe 
that  "local  conditions"  count  for  much. 
The  ideas  of  the  superintendent  count  for 
more  than  conditions.  Supt.  Davis  would 
plan  out  the  same  course  if  he  came  to 
Washington  county  which  he  now  uses. 
To  save  the  time  of  children  who  move 
from  one  county  to  another  a  standard 
course  should  be  adopted.  Let  us  have  a 
state  course.    We  need  it. 

Supt.  Koehler:  I  agree  with  Supt. 
Hall.  Could  not  a  course  be  arranged 
to  fit  a  seven,  eight  or  nine  monSis' 
term.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
children  who  have  a  seven  months'  term 
to  do  as  much  work  as  those  who  have 
nine;  but  I  believe  that  a  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  schools  would  be  an  incen- 
tive to  the  different  boards  to  increase 
their  term,  in  order  to  get  their  children 
to  the  high  school  as  soon  as  other  children. 
Last  year  this  body  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  State  Superintendent  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  course 
of  study  for  the  rural  schools.  I  told  our 
Directors'  Association  that  I  did  not  want 
to  map  out  a  course  myself,  as  there  would 
be  a  state  course  this  year.  Has  anything 
been  done  in  this  matter? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  appointed  no  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  remember  any  such  reso- 
lution. 

Supt.  Longstreet:  There  was  such  a 
resolution. 

Supt.  Smith :  I  do  not  see  any  very  strong 
reasons  for  such  a  course.  What  ills  will 
it  cure?  The  great  criticism  against  our 
graded  city  schools  is  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  definite  amount  of  work 
to  be  accomplished,  the  individuality  of 
teacher  and  pupil  are  crushed  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  children  are  hindered  and  held 
back  by  a  fixed  course.  A  lazy  teacher 
gets  through  with  the  year's  work,  and  then 
reviews  and  reviews,  with  deadening  effect. 
A  live  teacher  cannot  spread  out.  It  all 
depends  to  what  extreme  a  uniform  course 
would  carry  us.  In  my  county  we  have 
some  sort  of  a  scheme,  but  we  do  not  en- 
force it  rigidly.  If  you  question  what  use 
it  is,  I  would  reply  that  young  teachers 
need  some  direction  as  to  what  to  do,  and 


the  course  supplies  this  need.  As  to  chil- 
dren going  from  one  school  to  another,  a 
fixed  course  will  not  help  the  matter.  It 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher. 
A  live  teacher  in  an  ungraded  school  some- 
times giv^s  fine  preparation  for  the  high 
school.  It  is  not  proper  to  say  that  the 
rural  schools  do  as  much  work  in  eight 
months  as  the  city  schools  in  nine.  That 
again,  all  depends  on  the  teacher. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  One  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  I 
lately  examined  a  number  of  courses  from 
all  over  the  country.  I  believe  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  them  were  freaks.  A  course 
of  study  needs  high  ability  to  get  it  up.  It 
takes  more  ability  than  the  maJcing  of  text- 
books. Most  courses  do  not  measure  so 
much  the  work  the  children  ought  to  do 
as  the  mental  aberration  of  the  fellow  who 
made  them.  To  make  a  good  course  re- 
quires a  class  of  men  who  know  not  only 
the  subjects  taught  but  also  the  laws  of 
the  development  of  mind.  Some  high 
schools  are  now  teaching  eight  grade 
studies.  This  is  all  nonsense.  I  am  not 
at  all  enthusiastic  as  to  a  state  course ;  but 
it  would  act  as  a  guide,  and  would  do  no 
injury.  I  believe  in  individual  freedom  in 
this  matter. 

Question:  Can  this  convention  not  do 
something  definite? 

Supt.  Evans:  I  would  like  to  see  a  reso- 
lution giving  the  sense  of  this  convention. 
Ought  it  to  cover  only  rural  or  all  schools? 

Many  superintendents:  All  schools. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was 
read  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Sweeney,  on  the 
subject 

HOW   TO    MAKE   THE   COUNTY   SUPERINTBND- 
ENCY  MORE  EFFECTIVE. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Pub- 
lic School  System  in  Pennsylvania  there  is 
no  agency  that  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  than  has  the  County  Superintend- 
ency.  In  the  early  years  of  the  service  of 
the  Superintendent  he  could  do  but  little, 
for  but  a  low  qualification  was  required, 
the  salary  was  almost  nothing  and  but  lit- 
tle authority  was  legislated  to  him,  and 
even  to-day,  when  he  is  expected  to  work 
all  but  wonders,  he  is  crippled  from  the 
same  causes.  Notwithstanding  however 
the  slowness  of  legislative  bodies  in  giving 
a  professional  standing  to  this  position  it 
has  done  a  great  work. 

The  Superintendent  has  brought  about 
uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  in  a 
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county.  He  has  created  and  promoted 
higher  ideals  through  which  pupil,  patron 
and  teacher  have  worked  to  a  higher 
standard  of  proficiency,  he  has  aroused  and 
maintained  a  higher  growing:  interest 
which  makes  a  higher  and  better  public 
sentiment  the  growing  power  for  good  in 
the  state,  and  which  has  resulted  in  better 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  also 
created  a  growing  desire  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  better  teachers. 

The  success  of  the  Superintendency  has 
not  been  the  same  throughout  the  state, 
nor  the  same  at  all  times  in  any  particular 
county,  but  it  has  always  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ability  and  sincerity  and  activ- 
ity of  the  Superintendent  in  charge,  and 
the  powers  delegated  to  him  by  legislation, 
and  if  the  progress  is  to  be  henceforth  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  times  hij 
efficiency  must  be  increased.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  how  this  may  be 
brought  about  is  that  in  which  I  would 
ask  my  fellow  Superintendents  to  join  with 
me,  for  I  will  but  open  the  matter  and 
then  hope  for  a  more  complete  discussion 
of  the  question. 

First:  I  believe  that  there  is  need  of 
higher  qualification  for  the  office,  for  this 
is  the  first  requisite  for  any  position,  and 
especially  so  when  we  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  office.  The  qualification  at 
present  required  of  the  principal  or  teacher 
of  a  township  high  school  is  greater  than 
that  required  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, and  yet  the  Superintendent  is  expected 
to  supervise  such  schools,  and,  if  the  town- 
ship high  schools  reach  the  position  the 
state  contemplates,  it  is  largely  because  of 
the  efficiency  and  watchfulness  of  the 
County  Superintendent.  But  the  Superin- 
tendent should  be  able  to  supervise  and 
direct  all  the  work  of  such  a  school.  The 
Superintendent's  approval  is  required  be- 
fore the  state  pays  the  special  appropria- 
tion to  high  schools.  He  acts  as  the  state's 
agent  and  if  the  state  gets  value  for  the 
money  expended  the  Superintendent  must 
be  competent  to  examine  in  all  the  work. 
But  the  chief  reason  why  the  Superintend- 
ent should  be  better  qualified  is  because  he 
is  to  be  an  educational  leader,  a  builder 
of  public  sentiment,  and  he  should  be  a 
master  in  the  profession,  one  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  all  his  teachers.  It  would  not 
be  asking  too  much  that  the  Superintendent 
be  one  who  holds  a  valid  state  certificate 
or  be  a  graduate  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools  in  the  complete  three  years'  course. 
This  will  tend  to  bring  to  the  office  a 
higher  grade  of  professional  men  and  pre- 
vent the  usual  corps  of 'Ordinary  persons 
from  competing  with  the  more  competent, 
and  all  will  tend  to  give  a  professional 


standing  to  the  office  and  increase  the  in- 
fluence for  good  of  the  superintendency. 
Properly  filling  the  office,  however,  should 
be  a  sufficient  qualification  for  reelection. 

Second  in  importance,  we  believe,  is  the 
necessity  for  a  longer  tenure  of  office.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  work  of  the  Super- 
intendent is  much  impaired  by  his  almost 
constant  looking  after  matters  affecting  his 
reelection,  and  beside  the  strife  with  other 
candidates  often  injures  the  work  which 
he  might  do.  We  believe  that  if  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  make  the  office  a 
state  position,  filled  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  held  during  good  service,  it 
would  be  near  the  ideal.  But  this  would 
not  be  practicable  at  present,  so  the  best  to 
be  expected  is  that  the  term  should  be  not 
less  than  five  years  and  that  school  direc- 
tors should  be  elected  for  a  like  term,  one 
each  year,  five  directors  constituting  a 
board.  This  will  remove  many  of  the  ob- 
jections mentioned,  and  will  give  the  offi- 
cial a  longer  term  and  more  independence 
in  which  to  work  out  his  plans  and  gain 
the  necessary  confidence  and  interest  re- 
quired for  educational  cooperation. 

Third:  We  would  confine  the  work  of 
the  Superintendent  to  a  smaller  number  of 
schools,  enabling  him  to  actually  supervise 
the  work  of  the  schools  under  his  charge. 
No  Superintendent  should  singly .  have 
more  than  250  to  300  schools.  AVhen  this 
number  is  reached  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent should  be  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  state ;  and  even  then  the  laws  should 
give  him  authority  over  the  local  supervis- 
ory officers  so  far  as  that  he  could  direct 
supervision  through  them. 

Fourth:  In  the  material  world  to-day  it 
is  considered  economy  to  have  not  only  a 
general  superintendent  over  a  plant,  but  it 
is  also  thought  wise  to  have  several  depart- 
mental superintendents  or  foremen  who 
are  directly  accountable  to  the  superintend- 
ent, and  this  brings  us  to  what  we  consider 
the  fourth  essential,  that  is,  that  each 
township  as  well  as  borough  be  required 
to  engage  a  principal  or  local  supervisor 
who  is  elected  by  the  school  board  with 
the  approval  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  who  is  to  perform  such  duties  as  re- 
quired  by  the  said  Superintendent. 
Through  such  a  system  he  regulates  all 
courses  of  study,  arranges  all  public  meet- 
ings, has  charge  of  all  promotions,  settles 
all  difficulties,  establishes  all  standards  of 
work  through  the  supervisory  principal 
who  is  working  intelligently  under  the 
advice  of  a  well  qualified  superintendent. 

Fifth:  We  should  have  the  Superintend- 
ent paid  a  living  salary,  and  not  have  the 
expenses  of  the  office  included  in  the  sal- 
ary.   The  present  salary  which  the  state 
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pays  him  is  none  too  high,  and  in  addition 
his  expenses  should  be  paid  monthly  on  a 
sworn  statement  of  expense  from  him  to 
the  State  Educational  Department  Few 
persons  understand  that  the  Superintendent 
must  pay  his  expenses  out  of  his  salary, 
and  consequently  they  think  his  salary 
high,  if  not  exorbitant.  Then,  too,  the 
Superintendent  is  liable  to  not  visit  schools 
as  often  as  desirable  because  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  many  times  neglecting  his 
duty  on  this  account.  This  could  be  obvi- 
ated by  paying  him  a  good  salary  and  ex- 
penses in  addition. 

Sixth:  We  believe  that  the  time  of  a 
well-qualified  school  man  of  experience  is 
too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  perfunc- 
tory work,  such  as  gathering  and  tabulat- 
ing statistics  or  in  writing  out  matters 
relative  to  routine  school  work.  Conse- 
quently, the  expense  allowance  of  a  Super- 
intendent in  order  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults should  provide  for  a  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher through  whom  he  can  instruct  his 
teachers  from  time  to  time  and  who  will 
conduct  correspondence  and  keep  alive  the 
interest  in  a  county,  for  to-day  the  Super- 
intendent who  is  succeeding  is  giving  much 
time  to  keeping  in  close  touch  with  his 
supervisory  principals  and  teachers  in  this 
way,  and  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  do  the 
work  of  a  clerk. 

.  Seventh:  The  Superintendent  should 
have  a  uniform  course  of  study  which 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  all  schools, 
and  all  schools  in  the  county  should  be  so 
articulated  that  the  one  fits  exactly  into 
the  other,  and  a  transfer  of  pupils  from  the 
one  causes  no  loss  to  the  pupils  changing 
from  one  school  to  another. 

Eighth:  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  Superintendent's  work  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  little  or  no  authority  delegated 
to  him;  he  can  advise  but  not  direct  or 
decide.  He  should  be  clothed  with  more 
authority  in  matters  of  courses  of  study, 
promotions,  work  to  be  pursued,  right  to 
command  teachers  and  other  officers,  right 
to  reject  if  not  help  elect  teachers  and 
principals,  have  some  power  in  the  selection 
of  school  plans  and  in  locating  school 
buildings  and  in  looking  after  school  mat- 
ters generally. 

Ninth:  The  Superintendent  should  be 
qualified  to  lead,  and  be  expected  to  con- 
duct educational  meetings  not  only  of 
teachers  but  also  of  citizens,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  he  do  so  good  a  work  as 
by  upbuilding  public  ideals  and  keeping 
alive  the  interest  in  a  district.  The  bor- 
ough and  township  principal  should  be  his 
agent  or  medium  in  arranging  for  such 
meetings  and* in  assisting  in  the  work. 

Tenth:  The  state  should  make  an  appro- 


priation to  the  Teachers'  County  Institute, 
and  save  the  County  Superintendent  the 
work  and  worry  incident  Uiereto. 

Eleventh:  There  should  be  closer  union 
among  County  Superintendents,  with  mu- 
tual confidence  and  helpfulness,  exchange 
of  ideas  from  time  to  time,  and  mutual 
protection  against  imposition  practiced  in 
any  county. 

Twelfth:  The  state  should  furnish 
through  the  Superintendent  or  upon  his 
recommendation,  an  appropriation  for  li- 
brary purposes  equal  to  the  amount  raised 
and  expended  by  any  district,  the  Super- 
intendent being  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  selection  and  purchase  of  such 
library  and  reference  books. 

Finally:  The  position  of  Superintendent 
should  through  the  foregoing  be  made 
truly  professional,  where  qualification,  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  cooperation  all  tend  to 
produce  better  results. 

Supt.  Landis :  The  gentleman  who  opened 
the  discussion  has  covered  the  subject  well, 
taking  for  his  point  of  view  what  may  be 
done  to  improve  present  conditions.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  phase  of  the  subject;  What 
can  be  done  under  present  conditions?  I 
entirely  believe  what  he  says,  but  believe 
that  under  present  conditions  the  County 
Superintendent  can  be  more  useful  than  at 
present. 

1.  The  Superintendent  should  visit  each 
school  twice  a  year,  once  to  note  defects 
and  suggest  improvements;  the  next  time 
to  note  results.  It  is  not  merely  his  duty 
to  look  on  at  the  recitations.  He  should 
find  out  whether  the  classes  are  actually 
learning.  Questions  on  past  work  will  teU 
the  story. 

2.  The  Superintendent  must  meet  both 
teachers  and  directors.  One  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  call  local  educational  con- 
ventions of  a  group  of  districts.  Directors 
and  teachers,  can  then  be  instructed  as  to 
what  methods  should  be  adopted  to  keep 
the  schools  in  good  working  order.  Teach- 
ers, in  the  presence  of  the  directors,  can 
then  be  taught  what  constitutes  a  good 
school,  as  to  its  environment  For  want 
of  instruction  along  these  lines,  teachers 
do  not  improve. 

3.  The  Superintendent  should  hold  local 
institutes,  where  subjects  important  to  the 
locality  may  be  discussed.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  dis- 
cuss these  subjects,  not  the  Superintendent. 
Teachers  should  be  invited  to  express  their 
own  opinions. 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  present  condi- 
tions. If  we  can  better  them  let  us  do  so. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  teacher  ought  to  feel  that 
he  is  there  to  make  the  best  of  his  pupils. 
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The  boys  often  leave  school  in  the  grammar 
grade.  They  could  often  be  retained  if 
teachers  could  temper  themselves  to  suit 
their  surroundings.  The  Superintendent 
shoidd  make  the  teachers  feel  that  he  is 
their  friend.  He  should  help  rather  than 
criticize  or  discourage.  If  he  met  the 
teachers  oftener  it  would  increase  their 
efficiency.  We  have  our  teachers'  meeting 
just  before  the  opening  of  school.  I  there 
make  suggestions  and  outline  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  year.  I  have  had  a  de- 
lightful experience  during  the  week  just 
passed.  I  engaged  the  services  of  an  edu- 
cator and  went  about  with  him  holding 
educational  rallies.  Parents  and  friends  of 
the  schools  turned  out  in  force.  Teachers 
and  pupils  were  encouraged  to  ereater 
effort.  Our  plan  was  to  visit  schools  dur- 
ing the  day  and  hold  our  rallies  during  the 
evening.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
these  meetings  will  result  in  improved  con- 
ditions. The  Superintendent  can  also  pub- 
lish a  paper,  containing  suggestions  to  the 
teachers. 

Supt.  Gunning:  The  Superintendent  can 
do  the  schools  much  good  by  getting  into 
close  touch  with  the  directors.  He  can  also 
regulaitt  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand 
in  regard  to  teachers.  The  law  allows 
persons  of  seventeen  to  teach.  We  ask 
only  persons  of  eighteen  to  apply  for 
schools.  During  my  first  year  of  service 
fifty-four  persons  of  seventeen  entered  the 
class,  and  some  of  them  got  situations  while 
old  and  tried  teachers  were  rejected.  Of 
seven  failures,  all  were  less  than  eighteen 
years  old.  Now  supply  and  demand  are 
about  equal.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Superintendent  conduct  a  paper  is  a  good 
one.  We  issue  a  twenty-page  paper.  This 
gives  me  opportunity  to  say  things  to  the 
teachers  with  little  trouble.  The  adver- 
tisements pay  the  cost  of  the  publication. 

Supt.  Rupp:  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  age  at  which  provisional 
certificates  are  granted  .  Do  any  of  you 
grant  certificates  to  applicants  less  than 
seventeen  years  old? 

A  few  hands  were  raised. 

Supt.  Rupp:  Under  eighteen? 

A  number  of  hands  were  raised. 

Supt.  Smith:  We  can  not  fix  on  any- 
thing not  fixed  in  the  law.  We  have  no 
legal  right  to  grant  certificates  to  appli- 
cants under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Supt.  Putnam:  Seventeen  is  the  limit 
which  I  observe  except  when  the  board 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  employing  a 
younger  person.  I  may  then  grant  a  cer- 
tificate to  an  applicant  of  sixteen  years. 
I  once  granted  a  certificate  to  a  girl  of  six- 
teen  who   was   big   enough   to   take   Dr. 


Schaeffer  under  one  arm  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton under  the  other. 

Supt  Sweeney:  It  is  too  bad  that  a  big 

f'rl  can  thus  intimidate  a  Superintendent  I 
examine  all  applicants  who  are  seventeen 
years  old,  but  grant  no  certificates  to  those 
under  ei^teen. 

Supt  Bevan:  Uniformity  ought  to  ob- 
tain in  the  matter  of  the  age  at  which 
certificates  should  be  granted.  We  are 
more  likely  to  agree  in  this  matter  than 
about  a  course  of  study.  I  wonder  whether 
the  department  has  ever  thought  of  raising 
the  age  to  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

Supt  Adams:  Last  year  a  boy  of  sixteen 
passed  a  good  examination.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  could  get  a  board  to  employ  him 
I  would  give  him  a  certificate.  He  found 
a  situation  within  a  week,  and  although  a 
little  under  sixteen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  he  had  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county. 

Supt  Green:  Is  it  fair  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  boards? 

Supt  Adams:  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
we  were  short  of  teachers. 

Supt  Beran:  Did  the  School  Depart- 
ment ever  consider  this  matter? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  The  question  was  once 
before  the  department.  An  Amazonian 
giant  once  got  a  certificate  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  taught  She  did  not  get  a 
certificate  the  next  year,  but  attended  a 
normal  school  and  after  graduating  got 
back  to  teaching  again.  There  i»  no  speci- 
fication in  the  law  as  to  age.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  specification  is  the  one 
in  regard  to  state  aid  to  normal  school 
pupils.  There  has  been  no  department 
ruling.  One  thing  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. No  Superintendent  is  compelled  to 
give  a  reason  why  he  refuses  a  certificate 
to  an  applicant.  The  courts  will  support 
him  if  he  simply  refuses,  and  says  nothing. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  As  to  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  boards  I  find  that  boards 
will  do  almost  anything.  They  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  look  at  an  applicant's  mark 
in  practice  of  teaching.  Not  long  ago  we 
were  short  of  teachers  and  one  board  asked 
me  to  examine  a  dressmaker  for  a  license 
to  teach.  I  advised  them  to  employ  her 
without  a  certificate,  and  let  Dr.  Schaeffer 
decide  whether  their  action  was  legal  or 
not 

ENDORSING  CERTIFICATES. 

Supt.  Putnam:  In  our  county  there  is 
an  impression  that  a  provisional  or  pro- 
fessional certificate  can  be  made  good  in 
any  other  county  by  endorsement  I  have 
stated  that  this  could  not  be  done  in  either 
case.  What  is  the  practice  throughout  the 
sUte? 
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Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  such  a  practice  or  not. 

Supt  Longstreet:  Can  a  provisional  or 
professional  certificate  be  renewed? 

Supt.  Taylor:  The  department  says  that 
a  provisional  certificate  cannot  be  made 
valid  by  endorsement  The  law  says  noth- 
ing about  the  professional  certificate.  I 
assume  that  the  Superintendent  who  en- 
dorses it  does  not  know  what  that  means. 
The  Superintendent  who  issues  a  profes- 
sional certificate  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  holder's  skill  in  teaching. 
I  refuse  to  endorse  such  a  certificate  untd 
the  holder  has  taught  at  least  one  year  in 
my  county.  The  law  allows  a  permanent 
certificate  to  be  endorsed  within  a  year  in 
another  county,  or  it  expires.  Why  not  the 
professional  also? 

Supt.  Sweeney:  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
main  points  made  in  m^y  paper,  (i)  The 
qualifications  for  Supermtendents  ought  to 
be  made  higher.  (2)  The  term  ought  to  be 
made  longer — say,  five  years.  (3)  A 
Superintendent  who  has  a  large  county 
should  have  an  assistant. 

The  discussion  was  closed  at  this  time 
in  order  to  afford  time  for  department 
business. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES — NECROLOGY. 

The  committee  on  Necrology,  unable  to 
learn  of  any  deaths  among  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  state,  oflFered  no 
report. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  committee  on  Nominations  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  officers  declared  elected. 

President— Supt  J.  C.  Taylor. 

Secretary — Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey. 

Treasurer — Supt.  J.  H.  Landis. 

Executive  Committee — Supts.  E.  M. 
Rupp,  G.  B.  Milnor,  J.  G.  Dell. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Supt.  Taylor  stated  that  the  committee 
had  not  yet  come  together  as  they  supposed 
that  no  report  would  be  expected  at  thii 
meeting  of  the  department.  He  suggested 
the  propriety  of  making  Supt  Evans  chair- 
man, as  he  had  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  matter. 

Supt.  Evans  said  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  a  change  was  necessary. 

President  Rupp:  The  committee  can 
agree  on  a  chairman  when  they  meet. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered  the 
following  report 

I.  Resolved,  That  this  department  ex- 
tends its  sincere  thanks  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Harrisburg,  for  the  courte- 


sies in  granting  the  use  of  this  assembly 
hall  for  holding  this  meeting. 

2.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  officers  of  this  department,  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  excellent 
character  of  the  programme  and  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  this  meeting. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  looking 
towards  a  reorganization  of  the  entire 
public  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  place  it  on  a  plane  the  best  in  the  world 
for  simplicity,  adaptation  and  efficiency. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  a  High 
School  Inspector  for  the  Commonwealth, 
whose  office  shall  constitute  a  branch  of  the 
Public  School  Department  of  the  state. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
department  that  the  present  forms  used  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  collection  of  school  statistics  are  waste- 
ful of  time  and  energy,  without  compen- 
sating value,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
abbreviated  formSi  providing  only  those 
items  which  are  vital  and  accurate,  is 
earnestly  recommended. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  efforts 
being  made  to  control  child  labor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  urge  the  present  Legislature 
for  such  further  legislation  as  shall  make 
the  laws  governing  child  labor  more  effect- 
ive in  the  production  of  the  good  that  is 
distinctly  sought 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  and 
the  administration  of  the  same  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  determined  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. 

8.  Resolved,  That,  as  the  problem  of 
closer  supervision  seems  to  press  for  solu- 
tion, we  respectfully  petition  the  Lcgbla- 
ture  to  enact  a  law  that  will  authorize 
either  one  or  several  school  districts  acting 
conjointly  to  employ  a  teacher  of  experi- 
ence and  professional  training  as  District 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  who  shall  act  in 
conjunction  with,  and  be  subordinate  to, 
the  Coun^  Superintendent. 

9.  Resolved,  That,  with  a  view  of  giving 
greater  stability  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  making  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation received  for  services  approach  more 
nearly  a  living  wage,  we  urge  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  our  respective 
counties  to  vote  for  the  bill  recently  intro- 
duced before  that  body  which  fixes  the 
minimum  salary  of  teacners  at  fifty  dollars 
per  month. 

10.  Resolved,  That,  as  large  numbers  of 
experienced  teachers  have  left  the  school- 
room during  the  past  few  years  for  more 
lucrative  employment,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  many  counties  to 
supply  the  schools  with  competent  young 
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teachers  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  the 
present  standard  of  our  public  schools  is  to 
be  maintained  the  teacher  must  be  paid  a 
more  liberal  compensation,  and  as  local 
taxation  in  many  districts  cannot  offer  the 
necessary  relief,  therefore  we  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  more  liberal  appropria- 
tion from  the  state  than  heretofore. 

II.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that 
a  united  effort  be  made  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania by  individual  school  districts  or 
larger  communities  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  cotmtry  schools  along  one  or 
more  of  the  following  lines: 

1.  Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  country 
school  as  a  spiritualizing  force  in  country 
life  by  planting  trees,  flowers,  shrubbery, 
on  the  school  grounds,  so  that  the  many 
schools  now  without  a  single  tree,  and  the 
grounds  with  insufficient  trees,  may  exert 
as  wholesome  an  influence  as  the  well-kept 
beautiful  school  grounds  now  scattered 
over  some  sections  of  the  state. 

2.  Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  country 
school  by  an  enrichment  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  country  child,  so  that  he  may 
be  put  into  sympathetic  and  intelligent  rela- 
tion to  his  environment;  that  there  shall 
come  into  the  country  school  something  in 
an  elementary  form  with  reference  to  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  the  domestic 
arts. 

3.  Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  country 
school  by  consolidating  weak  country 
schools  and  transporting  children  when 
conditions  are  favorable.  This  will  create 
a  country  graded  school  and  make  possible 
the  distinctly  country  high  school  with  a 
course  of  study  flavored  with  country  life 
and  interests.  We  fully  recognize  that 
consolidation  is  not  fully  understood  in 
many  localities  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  an  educational  campaign  so  that  people 
may  be  thoroughly  informed  on  this  ques- 
tion.    Then  it  is  theirs  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

4.  That  since  it  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  industrial  subjects  in 
the  public  schools  that  teachers  shall  first 
be  trained  for  this  work,  we  urge  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  as  well  as  State  College, 
to  give  special  attention  to  instruction  in 
elementary  agriculture,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science. 

Signed :  E.  M.  Rapp,  M.  J.  Brecht,  Sam- 
uel Hamilton,  Committee. 

A  motion  to  consider  the  resolutions 
seriatim  was  lost. 

By  request  the  ninth  resolution  was  read 
a  second  time. 

Supt.  Longstreet:  Is  this  increase  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  experience? 

Dr.  Schaeflfer :  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  has  returned  a  bill  making  the 
minimum  salary  $40,  and  in  certain  cases 


$50,  the  extra  $10  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 
I  believe  this  department  ought  to  back  up 
the  House  Committee.  The  bill  has  not 
yet  been  printed. 

Supt  Longstreet:  I  am  in  favor  of 
higher  salaries;  but  I  would  not  support  a 
proposition  to  pay  a  minimum  of  $50  with- 
out regard  to  qualifications  or  experience. 
Some  districts  have  not  enough  money  to 
have  a  seven  months'  term  as  it  is. 

Supt.  Evans  favored  the  resolution  as 
read.  If  the  department  endorsed  it  even 
conditionally  it  would  help  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  the  general  appropriation. 

Supt.  Roth:  The  bill  as  reported  says 
that  the  minimum  salary  shall  be  $40,  while 
teachers  with  two  years*  experience  shall 
receive  $50,  the  additional  $10  to  be  paid 
by  the  state. 

Supt  Stapleton :  The  Legislature  is  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  us.  They  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  of  $50,  with  no  regard 
to  qualifications. 

Supt  Rapp :  Why  not  endorse  the  House 
bill  as  it  now  stands? 

Supt.  Sweeney:  Let  us  change  the  reso- 
lution so  as  to  conform  to  the  House  bill. 

A  vote  was  taken,  which  endorsed  the 
House  bill,  instead  of  the  ninth  resolution 
printed  above.  This  bill  provides  that  "  the 
salary  of  common  school  teachers  in  dis- 
tricts of  this  Commonwealth  receiving  State 
appropriation  shall  be  no  less  than  fifty 
dollars  per  month  in  all  cases  where  the 
teacher  holds  a  professional,  permanent  or 
Normal  school  certificate  and  has  had  two 
years  practice  and  presents  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  said  practice  for  said  time 
from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  said 
teacher;  that  the  minimum  salary  shall  be 
forty  dollars  for  all  teachers  holding  cer- 
tificates of  less  grade  than  above;  and  that 
the  State  shall  pay  the  amount  of  increase 
in  all  salaries  so  provided  for,  and  over  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  in  each  school  dis- 
trict in  1906,  and  said  increase  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Treasury 
nbt  otherwise  appropriated;  also  that  the 
president  and  secretary  of  each  school  dis- 
trict shall  certify  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  every  case  in 
which  the  increase  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
or  to  fifty  dollars  is  made,  and  he  shall  for- 
ward the  increased  proportion  together 
with  the  regular  appropriation  alloted  to 
each  school  district  as  is  now  the  case;  the 
bill  to  take  effect  June  1st,  1908." 

Dr.  SchaefTer:  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
bill,  as  it  was  referred  back  to  the  House 
only  yesterday  afternoon.  There  is  an- 
other bill  before  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
increasing  the  school  appropriation  $4,000,- 
000.  Whether  this  means  that  much  an- 
nually  or  biennially,   I   do   not  know.    I 
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hope  that  the  appropriation  may  be  made 
$8,000,000  annually.  Some  legislators 
wanted  it  made  twelve  and  some  even  fif- 
teen millions  annually;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  made  more  than  eight. 

Supt.  Evans:  Is  it  likely  that  there  will 
be  an  increase? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  am  Nathan,  but  I  can- 
not prophesy.  There  seems  to  be  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  liberal  increase.  How 
much  it  will  be  I  do  not  know.  Some 
people  plan  to  have  the  teachers'  wages 
paid  altogether  by  the  state.  This  would 
not  be  wise.  The  South  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  It  stimulates  local  interest  in 
the  schools. 

Supt.  Smith:  Sometimes  the  resolutions 
of  this  body  -and  the  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  do  not  agree.  Will  this 
action  of  ours  conflict  with  theirs? 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolutions  as  a 
whole,  the  ninth  amended  as  aforesaid,  met 
with  no  response. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  As  to  local  supervision, 
a  case  came  up  in  our  county  only  last 
week.  A  certain  township  had  employed 
a  supervisor  for  its  eighteen  schools,  under 
the  title  of  principal  of  schools.  The 
auditors  refused  to  agree  to  the  charge  for 
his  salary.  The  judge  asked  me  by  what 
right  any  one  could  employ  such  a  super- 
visor. I  was  compelled  to  reply  that  I 
knew  of  none.  The  judge  sustained  the 
office  of  principal,  but  sustained  the  action 
of  the  auditors,  and  later  dismissed  an 
appeal. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  If  a  borough  has  a  popu- 
lation of  four  thousand  it  may  elect  a 
supervising  principal. 

Some  One:  The  law  says  that  a  child 
should  be  examined  by  the  principal  when 
it  passes  from  one  district  to  another.  So 
it  evidently  recognizes  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal. 

The  resolutions,  the  ninth  amended  as 
aforesaid,  were  now  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Supt.  Taylor:  The  law  allows  pupils  to 
go  to  an  adjoining  district  when  it  does 
not  support  a  high  school  of  its  own.  I 
know  of  a  district  which  paid  $45  per 
month  for  the  tuition  of  such  pupils.  A 
citizen  asked  for  an  injunction  against  such 
payments  on  the  ground  that  the  pupils 
were  really  not  fit  for  the  high  school 
grade.  The  contention  is  that  the  law  is  in 
error  in  putting  the  power  to  admit  such 
pupils  into  the  hands  of  the  high  school 
principal,  who  is  often  financially  inter- 
ested. The  board  in  question  say  that 
such  power  should  be  in  other  hands — an 
examiner  appointed  by  the  state.  If  you 
think  proper,  some  action  on  this  matter 
might  be  taken. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Supt  Evans  now  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  he  stated  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  committee: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  County  Superintendents  here  as- 
sembled, that  the  State  Superintendent 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  nine  com- 
petent school  men  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  our 
country  schools;  the  duty  of  said  commit- 
tee being  to  have  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  state  course  of  study  for  our 
country  and  village  schools,  and  to  publish 
a  synopsis  of  said  course  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  in  its  issue  of  Jan- 
uary, 1908,  for  discussion  at  our  next  an- 
nual convention. 

Supt.  Longstreet:  Why  not  say  "the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania"? 

Supt.  Evans:  Let  us  be  definite. 

Supt.  Longstreet:  We  will  be  definite 
anyhow. 

Supt.  Evans:  We  have  said  in  this  reso- 
lution what  we  feel  to  be  best  for  the 
schools. 

Supt.  Green  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted  as  read. 

Supt.  Longstreet:  I  move  that  the  words 
"  country  and  village  schools  "  be  amended 
to  read  "  public  schools." 

This  amendment  was  seconded. 

Supt.  Bayle:  There  can  be  no  harm  in 
having  a  course  prepared.  We  do  not 
have  to  adopt  it. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  What  about  the  expense 
involved?  I  can  appoint  such  a  commit- 
tee, but  I  cannot  pay  their  expenses.  I 
could  give  them  a  room  to  meet  in,  but  it 
will  cost  some  superintendents  considerable 
money  in  hotel  bills  and  railroad  fares. 
How  will  these  expenses  be  met? 

Supt.  Rapp:  How  much  money  have  we 
in  the  treasury? 

President  Rupp:  Very  little. 

The  amendment  was  now  voted  on  and 
lost,  and  the  original  motion  to  adopt  the 
resolution  as  read  was  declared  in  order. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  Could  the  expenses  of 
this  committee  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury? 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  You  would  have  to  secure 
!  a  specific  appropriation. 
i     Supt.  Evans :  A  committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
formulated  such  a  course.    Who  paid  their 
expenses  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  Tljey  paid  their  own. 

Supt.  Evans:  I  have  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. He  favors  it.  He  has  agreed  to 
introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  such  a  committee. 
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Supt.  Hamilton:  It  is  a  mistake  to  apply 
this  only  to  rural  schools.  If  wc  get  what 
we  don't  want  we  will  be  sorry.  I  can- 
not see  why  a  different  course  should  be 
provided  for  city  and  county.  What  Supt. 
Evans  wants  is  not  a  course  of  study  but 
I  a  manual  for  country  schools.  A  course 
'  is  a  little  thing,  a  manual  a  big  one.  If 
such  a  course  is  printed  the  county  super- 
intendent will  become  a  peddler  of  pamph- 
lets. I  do  not  believe  in  separating  the 
township  from  the  city  schools.  A  change 
is  needed  in  the  present  high  school  law. 
Each  township  should  have  an  appropria- 
tion for  every  child  it  educates  in  a  high 
school.  The  present  law  does  not  do  many 
townships  any  good.  They  are  too  poor 
to  have  a  high  school. 

Supt.  Teitrick:  There  is  alreadv  a  course 
adopted  for  borough  and  city  schools,  and 
if  the  needs  of  the  different  schools  were 
the  same  we  would  only  have  to  adopt  it. 
But  we  would  not  have  time  to  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  Evans*  resolution  was  now  put  to 
vote  and  lost. 

VACCINATION  OF  PUPILS. 

Supt.  Teitrick:  We  ought  to  take  some 
action  as  to  the  vaccination  matter.  In  my 
county  many  children  are  out  of  school  on 
account  of  it.  Dr.  Dixon  wants  a  change 
in  the  law,  but  he  needs  moral  support. 
We  ought  to  vote  for  his  amendment.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  ought  not  to  rest 
on  the  teacher  nor  the  penalty  on  the 
child. 

Supt.  Teitrick  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  the  present  Vaccination 
law  be  so  amended  as  to  relieve  the  teacher 
from  its  enforcement,  and  to  prevent  the 
penalty  from  falling  on  the  child. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  strike  out 
the  last  clause  and  substitute  "  and  prevent 
the  exclusion  of  the  child  from  school." 

Supt.  Teitrick  withdrew  his  resolution, 
stating  that  he  would  present  it  in  differ- 
ent form. 

Some  One :  Didn't  we  pass  a  similar  reso- 
lution last  year? 

Supt.  Sweeney :  Yes ;  but  the  Legislature 
was  not  then  in  session. 

Secy.  Longstreet  read  last  year's  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  with  regard  to  vaccination  has, 
in  many  sections,  alienated  the  cooperation 
of  teacher  and  parent  by  which  many 
pupils  have  been  deprived  of  school  privi- 
leges this  winter,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  vaccination  law  should  not  rest 
upon  the  teacher. 


Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  give  us  legislation  at  its  next 
regular  session  which  will  relieve  the 
teacher  of  this  responsibility. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  recom- 
mendations of  State  Superintendent  Schaef- 
fer  in  this  matter,  and  ask  for  such  legisla- 
tive improvement  along  this  line  as  he 
suggests. 

Pres.  Rupp:  Let  us  reaffirm  that  reso- 
lution. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  It  does  not  include  the 
main  point  in  Supt.  Teitrick's  resolution. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  one  that  the 
present  law  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Supt.  Sweeney:  We  ought  to  support  the 
Health  Department,  not  in  repealing  the 
law,  but  in  amending  it  so  that  its  enforce- 
ment does  not  rest  on  the  teacher,  nor  the 
penalty  fall  on  the  child. 

Supt  Teitrick  now  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  present  vaccination  law 
destroys  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and 
often  deprives  the  child  of  public  school 
privileges, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  so  amended  that  its 
enforcement  shall  not  devolve  upon  the 
teacher,  nor  exclude  the  child  from  school. 

Adopted. 

admission  to  high  schools. 

Supt.  Taylor  now  offered  the  following 
resolution   which   was   adopted: 

Resolved. — That  the  law  allowing  pupils 
in  a  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school 
to  attend  a  high  school  in  a  nearby  district, 
and  require  that  their  tuition  shall  be  paid 
by  the  district  from  which  they  come,  and 
that  such  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
high  schools  upon  the  examination  of  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  place  the  power  to 
examine  and  admit  to  the  high  school  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
or  in  the  hands  of  a  special  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Sweeney  any  further 
discussion  was  deferred  until  after  the  last 
subject  on  the  programme  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  Accordingly  Supt.  H.  S.  Putnam 
read  the  following  paper  on 

TO   WHAT    extent   SHOULD   THE   STATE  SUP- 
PORT AND  CONTROL  THE  SCHOOLS. 

To  what  extent  the  State  should  support 
and  control  the  schools,  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
not  only  among  the  common  people,  but  it 
is  also  one  upon  which  professional  edu- 
cators who  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject,  differ  widely 
in  their  views. 

The   chief   argument   advanced   against 
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the  State  assuming  any  great  measure  of 
control,  and  also  contributing  in  a  great 
degree  to  their  support,  is  that  a  trans- 
,  ference  of  authority  from  the  local  school 
district,  would  be  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding lack  of  interest  in  the  school,  and 
that  the  school  would  cease  to  exert  the 
proper  influence  toward  patriotism. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  discussion,  let 
me  say  that  all  right  education  should  tend 
toward  good  citizenship.  Any  system  or 
scheme  of  management  of  the  schools 
which  does  not  exert  an  influence  to  make 
society  God-fearing,  law-abiding  and  self- 
supporting,  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  public  school  should  be  a  veritable 
nursery  of  patriotism.  Next  to  the  home, 
the  school  should  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  duty  emotion  of  the  child,  and  as 
obedience  to  rightful  authority  is  the  foun- 
dation principle  of  patriotism,  the  more 
authority  there  is  back  of  the  school  the 
greater  the  influence  toward  obedience  and* 
respect  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  bear  clearly  in  mind 
that,  under  our  scheme  of  self  government, 
all  citizens  are  members  of  the  several 
organized  forms  known  respectively  as 
nation,  state,  county,  city,  borough  or  town- 
ship, and  in  these  different  organizations 
all  citizens  participate  in  the  regulation 
and  management  of  our  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  when  we  speak  of  any  one  of 
these  higher  forms  of  government,  we  must 
consider  ourselves  a  part  of  it. 

In  the  capacity  as  members  of  the  na- 
tional government,  we  make  and  enforce 
laws  which  concern  in  the  highest  degree 
our  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  a 
free  people.  We  provide  in  the  greatest 
measure  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty  and  freedom  of  action  of  all  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  selection  of  our  chief 
magistrate,  we  feel  that  we  are  performing 
an  act  which  is  prompted  by  our  highest 
feeling  of  patriotism. 

From  the  fact  that  state  governments 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  national  government,  each  state  in 
all  matters  not  surrendered  to  the  national 
government  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  the  right  to  secede, 
which  was  settled  beyond  any  question,  by 
the  Civil  War,  has  sovereign  powers,  and 
while  our  greatest  statesmen  recognize  that 
education  is  the  safeguard  of  the  nation, 
it  has  seemed  best  to  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  education  of  the  citizens  to 
the  states.  In  the  performance  of  our  duty 
as  members  of  the  state,  we  exercise  the 
next  most  responsible  privilege  in  our  self- 
governing  scheme,  and  in  the  County  elec- 
tion we  perform  a  responsible  duty,  yet 
subordinate  in  its  effect  and  influence  upon 


society  in  that  it  concerns  a  smaller  num- 
ber, and  the  regulation  of  matters  of  less 
importance.  In  the  Township  or  Borough 
we  feel  the  least  responsibility,  and  we 
permit  persons  to  hold  official  places  who 
could  never  obtain  our  permission  to  hold 
County  office.  We  support  men  for  the 
office  of  Sheriff  who  could  never  be  elected 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  few 
Governors  come  up  to  our  ideal  of  eligi- 
bility to  the  Presidency. 

We  cannot  then  consistently  claim  that 
an  extreme  measure  of  local  control  of 
state  duties  contributes  in  any  great  degree 
to  our  patriotism,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is 
there  not  some  ground  for  saying  that  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  local  community 
often  places  in  control  weak  men  whose 
management  fails  to  encourage  obedience 
to  law,  and  thus  results  in  an  influence  to- 
ward wrong  doing?  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  we  should  take  most  interest  in  our 
national  government,  and  feel  in  our  vote 
for  President  of  this  great  Republic,  the 
performance  of  a  most  important  dutjr. 

We  have  placed  in  .his  hands  in  a  land 
where  the  people  govern  themselves  more 
power  than  is  possessed  by  the  Kin^r  of 
England.  The  most  important  things  con- 
cerning our  welfare  as  a  whole  people,  are 
controlled  by  the  national  government. 

The  public  school  law  of  1834  was  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic school  system  in  Pennsylvania;  but  as 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  history  of 
our  public  school  system,  I  need  not  men- 
tion how  crude  were  our  efforts,  and  how 
little  was  accomplished  for  many  years. 
The  Constitution  of  1873  recognizing  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  educate  for  citizenship, 
made  it  obligatory  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools  wherein  all  the  children 
of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of 
six  years  may  be  educated,  and  to  appropri- 
ate at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year 
for  that  purpose. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Article  10  of  the  Constitution, 
it  pleased  the  people  through  their  General 
Assembly  to  accept  the  plan  already  in 
operation,  of  each  local  district  selectin^f 
its  own  school  officers  to  whom  was  given 
full  power  to  execute  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution  under  certain  limitations 
as  the  statute  governing  their  action  mig^ht 
prescribe. 

The  penalty  for  failing  to  provide  a  five 
months  school  and  the  neglect  to  perform 
their  clerical  duties  in  sending  to  the  De- 
partment the  annual  reports,  and  their 
failure  to  employ  as  teachers  persons  hold- 
ing certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach. 
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was  ihe  loss  of  the  District's  share  in  the 
State  appropriation.  County  supervision 
paid  for  by  the  State  was  the  only  check 
upon  mismanagement  by  the  local  school 
boards,  and  this  in  most  things  only  advis- 
ory  in  its  authority. 

Realizing  its  failure    to   carry    out    the 
spirit  of  3ie   Constitutional  requirements, 
the  General  Assembly  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  annual  appropriation 
more  than  five  times  the  original  amount, 
and  the  weakness  of  local  control  has  ne- 
cessitated the  lengthening  of  the  minimum 
term,  first    to    six,    and    finally    to    seven 
months.    It  has  compelled  the  local  boards 
to  add  physiology  to  its   list  of  subjects 
that  must  be  taught  in  the  schools.    It  en- 
acted a  compulsory  education  law,  and  in- 
stead  of   clothing   the   local    Board   with 
discretionary  powers,  it  has  placed  a  penalty 
upon  the  School  Districts  for  its  non-en- 
forcement.   It  has  compelled  districts  fail- 
ing to  provide  High  School  advantages  to 
pay   tuition    in    other    districts  in    which 
High  Schools  are  maintained. 
Realizing  again  the  weakness  of   local 
j        authority,  the  State  has  been  forced  to  s^y 
I        to  the  local  District,  "You  must  pay  your 
teachers  at  least  $35.00  per  month,"  and 
i        the  end  is  not  yet.    The  State  has  not  yet 
|.      provided  and  supported  a  system  of  public 
I        schools  in  which  all  of  the  children  in  the 
I        Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years 
may  obtain  an  education  unless  we  are  con- 
I        tent  to  limit  education  to  a  very  narrow 
I       sense. 

.  Local  authority  has  done  much  for  the 
large  towns,  the  Boroughs  and  the  Cities. 
It  has  drawn  the  well-to-do  people  from 
the  farm  to  the  village  to  educate  their 
children.  It  has  permitted  many  children 
of  the  poor  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  provide  suitable 
schools.  The  constant  change  of  teachers, 
the  failure  to  provide  suitable  buildings, 
the  short  terms,  the  lack  of  equipment  in 
the  wav  of  supplies,  and  the  apparent  ne- 
glect of  all  that  pertains  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  school  is  due  to  the  little  interest 
many  rural  communities  take  in  the  school. 
Directors  are  not  apt  to  be  much  in  advance 
of  the  people  who  elect  them,  and  if  they 
adopt  measures  in  the  line  of  progress  that 
necessitate  a  slight  increase  in  the  tax  rate, 
their  term  of  service  is  quite  apt  to  be 
short,  and  their  successors  go  bade  to  the 
*'  good  old  ways."  The  little  "  Red  School 
House"  has  been  sadly  overestimated.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  it  has  had  almost  as 
many  teachers  as  it  can  count  its  age  in 
years.  There  has  been  a  serious  lade  of 
thoroughness  in  its  instruction,  and  too 
little  attention  to  the  grading  of  the  work 
of  the  pupils. 


A  teacher  is  measured  more  by  his  power 
to  govern  than  his  ability  to  teach.  The 
work  is  haphazard,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  well-defiined  plan.  The  building 
is  poor,  the  out-buildings  are  bad,  the 
ground  unimproved,  the  house  needs  furni- 
ture, and  there  is  a  general  atmosphere  of 
desolation  surrounding  the  premises.  The 
compulsory  law  fails  to  make  the  pupils 
regular  in  their  attendance;  patrons  fail 
to  visit  the  school,  arid  the  general  condi- 
tion is  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  The 
teacher  is  usually  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Not  all 
rural  schools  are  poor.  Many  are  doing 
excellent  work,  and  the  good  rural  school 
is  better  for  the  children  than  the  average 
town  school.  But  even  a  good  school  tlus 
year  runs  a  risk  of  being  a  poor  school  next 
year,  owing  to  the  constant  change  of 
teachers. 

The  state  should  provide  a  school  system 
that  will  insure  good  schools  where  there 
is  an  absence  of  school  sentiment  and  in- 
difference in  school  management  by  local 
officers.  The  public  schools  are  state 
schools,  and  of  course  are  entitled  to  state 
support,  and  whether  the-  school  officers 
chosen  by  the  local  community,  raise  the 
funds  to  support  the  schools  from  the  local 
community,  or  whether  the  state  contrib- 
utes from  a  fund  raised  by  state  taxation, 
the  state  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  school  and  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  wealth  of  the  state  should  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  state,  and  the  apportionment 
upon  the  individual  taxpayer  should .  be 
based  upon  the  valuation  of  his  share  of 
the  wealth  of  the  state.  If  the  wealth  and 
the  population  were  evenly  distributed  all 
over  the  state,  it  would  matter  very  little 
whether  the  taxes  for  this  greatest  of  state 
obligations  be  collected  from  the  individual 
district  for  its  own  needs,  or  whether  it 
be  collected  by  the  state  and  paid  back  to 
the  district.  But  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
theory  of  taxation  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  strong  must  help  the  weak, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  wealth  is  not  dis- 
tributed proportionately  to  the  population, 
it  is  far  more  equitable  for  the  state  to 
impose  and  collect  the  tax  to  pay  the 
expenses. 

Owing  to  our  vast  natural  resources  and 
great  mineral  wealth,  we  have  had  need  to 
create  corporations  to  develop,  manufac- 
ture and  transport  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustry, and  we  have  thus  made  Pennsyl- 
vania one  of  the  richest  of  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealths.  The  great  corpora- 
tions belonging  to  all  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  it  takes  all  of  the 
people  to  constitute  the  State,  and  because 
they  belong  to  the  State  alone,  and  are  not 
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under  the  control  of  the  subordinate  divis- 
ions of  the  State  government,  the  County, 
the  Township,  the  Borough  and  the  City, 
have  no  tax  to  pay  except  to  the  State; 
and  since  all  wealth  should  bear  its  share 
of  the  burden  in  supporting  our  govern- 
ment, there  is  strong  additional  reason  why 
in  Pennsylvania  the  State  should  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  public  schools.  All  over  our  Common- 
wealth, there  is  a  strong  sentiment  against 
excessive  taxation,  and  the  burden  has 
become  so  great  as  to  impose  a  hardship 
upon  real  estate  owners,  and  especially 
upon  those  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  common  people  pay  all  together,  in 
taxes  upon  their  homes,  from  20  to  30 
mills,  while  the  great  corporations  pay  con- 
siderably less  than  five  mills,  and  this  upon 
their  capital  stock  rather  than  the  valua- 
tion of  their  property.  If  corporations 
were  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  farm  and 
the  home,  the  State  could  well  afford  to 
pay  not  only  the  greater  portion  of  the 
school  expenses,  but  also  the  expense  of 
building  and  keeping  in  repair  the  public 
roads. 

That  systeni  of  public  schools  is  exceed- 
ingly faulty  which  does  not  provide  in  its 
minimum  requirements  good  schools  and  a 
nine-months'  term  for  the  poorest  children 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  State  should 
place  the  management  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  hold  the  Department  re- 
sponsible for  good  schools  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  State.  The  State  Super- 
intendent should  have  authority  to  appoint 
the  County  Superintendents,  and  for  every 
forty  or  fifty  schools,  a  Deputy  County  or 
District  Superintendent  should  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
County  Superintendent.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, it  would  be  possible  to  have 
close  supervision,  which  is  now  impossible. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  High 
Schools  throughout  the  State  subject  to 
State  inspection.  The  State  should  re- 
quire the  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  leave  to 
Normal  Schools  their  proper  mission  of 
training  teachers.  The  graduate  from  the 
High  School  should  go  to  the  Normal 
School,  not  to  study  algebra,  geometry, 
Latin,  elementary  science,  etc.,  which  has 
already  been  provided  for  in  the  High 
School,  but  rather  to  become  proficient  to 
teaching  these  subjects. 

Graduates  from  Normal  Schools  should 
teach  three  years  in  the  public  schools,  A 
thorough  inspection  of  their  work  should 
be  made,  and  the  successful  ones  at  the  end 
of  three  years  be  granted  a  certificate  which 
should  be  permanent  throughout  the  state. 


So  far  as  possible,  all  examinations  for  all 
grades  of  certificates  shoull  be  uniform. 
The  State  shoull  pay  the  teachers  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  and  the 
certificate  should  show  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  teach  as  well  as  his  educational 
qualifications. 

The  local  district  should  be  required  to 
erect 'and  keep  in  repair  the  school  build- 
ings subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
authorities.  They  should  pay  all  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  schools  except  text- 
books and  supplies,  which  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors could  well  be  reduced  to  three  mem- 
bers, and  they  should  be .  paid  for  their 
services.  They  should  select  the  teachers 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  District  and 
County  Superintendents.  The  school  au- 
thorities should  levy  a  school  tax  of  at 
least  one  dollar  on  each  male  citizen,  and 
as  much  more  as  the  school  sentiment 
might  prompt  them,  to  be  used  in  securing 
and  retaining  superior  teachers.  They 
should  also  levy  a  building  tax  when 
needed.  No  obstacles  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  an  enterprising  Borough  or 
Township  erecting  better  school  buildings 
than  their  neighboring  districts,  and 
showing  their  appreciation  of  excellent 
work  done  by  their  teachers  by  increasing 
their  salaries  from  time  to  time. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  one  curse  of  the 
rural  school  is  the  frequent  changing  of 
teachers.  A  teacher  when  elected  should 
be  permitted  and  expected  to  remain  in  the 
same  school  for  at  least  three  years,  pro-. 
viding  the  work  is  satisfactory  to  the 
school  authorities.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent should  call  frequent  meetings  of 
the  County  Superintendents,  and  the  needs 
of  the  schools  should  be  discussed,  the 
weak  places  found  and  the  remedies  pro- 
vided. 

The  County  Superintendents  should  call 
their  District  Superintendents  and  explain 
to  them  their  plans,  and  they  in  turn  should 
call  meetings  of  their  teachers  and  give  the 
proper  directions  to  be  followed.  Thus  we 
would  have  the  State  Department  in  close 
touch  with  every  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth. All  would  be  working  together 
for  one  purpose.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  strengthen  some  of  the 
teaching  in  the  common  branches.  The 
State  Superintendent,  with  an  army  organ- 
ized in  this  manner,  could  improve  the 
penmanship  of  all  of  the  children  in  the 
Commonwealth.  He  could  facilitate  the 
teaching  of  the  children  to  read.  He  could 
have  go  out  from  the  schools  persons  who 
could  spell  correctly  and  write  and  speak 
correct  English. 

The  District  Superintendent  should  have 
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authority  to  settle  petty  disputes  which  art 
constantly  arising  between  the  parents, 
school  directors,  and  teachers,  allowing 
aggrieved  parties  to  appeal  to  the  County  • 
Superintendent;  and  matters  of  a  serious 
nature  could  be  still  further  appealed  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  thus  many 
things  be  settled  without  recourse  to  the 
courts,  which  is  a  slow,  expensive  and 
often  unprofitable  way  of  adjudicating 
these  matters. 

The  present  agitation  toward  a  uniform 
system  of  High  Schools  under  State  inspec- 
tion, which  bids  fair  to  become  an  estab- 
lished fact,  has  brought  forth  in  a  paper 
recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  nigh 
School  Teachers'  Association  the  fact  that 
while  the  average  number  of  High  School 
pupils  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  country  is  9.35,  by  the  same  ratio 
of  comparison,  Pennsylvania  has  but  7.91, 
a  fact  which  reflects  seriously  upon  our 
public  school  system.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proper  way  to  increase  the  attendance  in 
high  schools  is  first  of  all,  to  make  the 
grades  below  the  high  schools  as  efficient 
as  possible,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  unifying 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  thus 
inspiring,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
at  present,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  in  the  common  schools  the  desire 
to  get  a  more  thorough  education. 

Supt.  Smith :  I  confess  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts those  in  authority  do  not  take  the 
interest  necessary  to  secure  good  work  in 
the  schools.  If  the  state  would  supervise 
the  schools,  such  districts  would  be  greatly 
benefitted.  But  what  is  lightly  gained  is 
lightly  esteemed.  So  we  must  throw  the 
responsibility  for  the  schools  on  the  local 
authorities  in  order  that  they  may  value 
them.  I  do  not  know  what  part  the  people 
should  bear,  but  I  feel  sure  they  should 
bear  a  part.  The  more  they  pay  the  more 
they  will  care  for  their  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Supt   Shelley:  We  ought  to  do  some- 
I        thing  about  a  course  of  study,  and  I  would 
I        like  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 
i  Whereas,  It  is  the  general  sense  of  the 

I  majority  of  this  convention  present,  as  ex- 
I  pressed  in  the  discussion,  that  it  is  desira- 
I  ble  to  inaugurate  a  State  Course  of  Study 
[       for  public  schools,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,    That    a    committee    of    fiwe 
\       members  of  this  association  be  appointed 

by  the  president  of  the  association  who 
i  shall  formulate  a  model  course  of  study 
!        for    all    districts    not    having    a    separate 

superintendent;    providing   that   the    State 

Superintendent  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio 

of  this  committee. 


Resolved  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  convention  that  this  course  of  study 
should  be  prepared  in  such  time  as  will 
permit  its  publication  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal; and  that  the  proper  expense  incurred 
by  this  committee  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties  be  borne  by  this  convention  as 
a  whole,  or  severally  by  assessment. 

Supt.  Longstreet :  Such  a  course  ought  to 
emanate  from  the  State  Department. 

Supt.  Sweeney  offered  to  amend  the  first 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
and  substituting  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  call  to  his  assistance 
the  educators  of  the  state  and  that  he  take 
steps  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  state,  the  same  to  be  laid 
before  this  body  at  its  next  meeting. 

Supt.  Hamilton:  Without  the  backing  of 
the  state  such  a  course  would  be  of  no  use. 
The  course  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  is  not 
used. 

Supt.  Grim:  The  pupils  of  the  rural 
schools  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
work  prescribed  for  them  for  completion 
before  they  can  enter  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Sweeney's  amendment  was  now 
called  for  and  adopted. 

Supt.  Moore:  There  is  nothing  manda- 
tory in  the  whole  resolution.  What  good 
will  it  do? 

Supt.  Longstreet  moved  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  words  "not  having  a  sep- 
arate superintendent." 

On  motion  the  whole  matter  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Supt.  Sweeney  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
tion that  we  should  have  a  State  Course  oi 
Study,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State*  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  if  he  thinks  it  wise, 
shall  call  to  his  assistance  educators  of  the 
state,  and  take  steps  to  formulate  a  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  the 
same  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of 
this  body. 

Supt.  Hamilton :  If  such  a  course  is  pre- 
pared it  ought  to  be  put  in  such  shape  that 
it  can  be  pasted  into  the  teachers'  report 
books. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  It  was  understood  that 
the  National  Educational  Association 
would  meet  in  Philadelphia  this  year,  but 
the  railroads  have  not  treated  us  right,  and 
it  has  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  during  the  second  week  of  July. 
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The  best  rate  the  railroads  offered  was  one 
fare  and  an  extension  of  only  three  days 
after  the  meeting.  The  State  Association 
will  therefore  meet  in  Greensburg  on  July 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th. 

The  meeting  was  then  declared  ad- 
journed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  superin- 
tendents in  attendance  as  furnished  by  the 
Secretary : 

Adams,  H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg; 
Allegheny,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock; 
Bedford,  J.  Anson  Wright,  Bedford; 
Berks,  Eli  M.  Rapp,  Hamburg;  Blair,  T.  S. 
Davis,  Altoona;  Bradford,  H.  S.  Putnam, 
Towanda;  Bucks,  J.  M.  Shelley,  Doyles- 
town;  Carbon,  James  J.  Bcvan,  Mauch 
Chunk;  Chester,  Geo.  W.  Moore,  Ercil- 
down;  Clinton,  Ira  N.  McCloskey,  Lock 
Haven ;  Columbia,  Wm.  W.  Evans,  Blooms- 
burg;  Cumberland,  J.  Kelso  Green,  Car- 
lisle; Dauphin,  H.  V.  B.  Garver,  Middle- 
town;  Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media; 
Elk,  J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Mary's;  Franklin, 
L.  F.  Benchoff,  Chambersburg;  Hunting- 
don, James  G.  Dell,  Huntingdon;  Jefferson, 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  Brck>kville;  Lackawanna, 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton;  Lancaster,  M.  J. 
Brecht,  Lancaster;  Lehigh,  Alvin  Rupp, 
Allentown;  Luzerne,  Frank  P.  Hopper, 
Wilkes-Barre;  Lycoming,  Gardner  B.  Mil- 
nor,  Muncy;  McKean,  Burdette  S.  Bayle, 
Smethport;  Mifflin,  James  F.  Wills,  Belle- 
ville; Monroe,  Ffank  Koehler,  Gilbert's; 
Montgomery,  J.  Horace  Landis,  Norris- 
town;  Montour,  Charles  W.  Derr,  Wash- 
ingtonville ;  Northampton,  George  A.  Grim, 
Nazareth;  Northumberland,  W.  W.  Fetzer, 
Sunbury;  Perry,  Samuel  S.  Willard,  New 
Bloomfield;  Schuylkill,  Livingston  Seltzer, 
Pottsville;  Sullivan,  J.  E.  R.  Kilgore, 
Dushore;  Susquehanna,  George  A.  Stearns, 
Kingsley;  Tioga,  W.  R.  Longstreet,  Mans- 
ficjd;  Union,  D.  P.  Stapleton,  Lewisburg; 
Warren,  Orlo  J.  Gunning,  Warren;  Wash 
ihgton,  Frank'  R.  Hall,'  Washington; 
Wayne,  David  L.  Hower,  Honesdale; 
Westmoreland,  R.  C.  Shaw,  Greensburg; 
Wyoming,  Frank  H.  Jarvis,  Tunkhannock; 
York,  Charles  W.  Stine,  Dallastown. 


Speaking  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  October, 
1905,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "If  the 
Eastern  States  are  wise,  then  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  we  will  see  within 
the  next  few  years  a  policy  set  on  foot 
similar  to  that  so  fortunately  carried  out 
in  the  high  Sierras  of  the  West  by  the 
National  Government.  All  the  high  Appa- 
lachians should  be  reserved  either  by  the 
States  or  by  the  United  States;  I  much 
ptefer  that  they  should  be  put  under  na- 
tional control." 


ON  DISCIPLINE.* 


BY  GEORGE  F.   PARKER. 


EVERY  man  of  years  and  experience 
must  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  speak- 
ing with  entire  sjrmpathy  and  perfect  under- 
standing to  those  just  entering  upon  actual 
life.  Difference  m  age  must  change  the 
point  of  view  of  both  young  and  old. 
Hopes  may  become  fears  or  fears  may  be 
turned  into  hopes  as  they  are  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  youth  or  those  of 
maturity.  Nor  would  any  sane  person  con- 
sent to  speak  to  young  people  in  the  accents 
of  pessimism,  or  to  discuss  those  current 
questions  which,  though  sometimes  called 
problems,  often  solve" themselves,  or  to  hint 
doubts  about  the  future  of  themselves  or  of 
their  country  or  of  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  if  one, 
who  has  come  into  close  .contact,  over 
many  years,  with  men  of  every  opinion, 
profession  and  calling,  who,  havmg  oppor- 
tunities to  watch  public  life  with  never- 
failing  interest,  has  studied  his  own  coun- 
try in  almost  its  every  part,  shall,  within 
the  few  minutes  allotted  to  him,  emphasize 
a  single  influence  which,  amid  the  changes 
of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  still  en- 
dures as  a  permanent  force  among  human 
beings.  I  shall  endeavor  sedulously  to 
avoid  cant  and  platitude,  or  those  maxims 
which,  themselves  little  more  than  half- 
truths,  are  often  repeated  as  the  last  word 
of  discussion  and  wisdom. 

I.  Bearing  in  mind  these  limitations,  the 
essential  element  in  any  individual  life 
seems  to  me  to  be  discipline. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  wholly 
adjusted  yourselves  to  surrounding  con- 
ditions when  you  get  up  in  the  morning, 
or  go  to  school  or  work,  or  return  home 
at  fixed  times.  It  does  mean,  as  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration,  that  you 
must  preserve  a  body  so  sound  and  trust- 
worthy that  it  will  respond  to  the  claiins 
you  have  a  right  to  make  upon  it  and  it 
must  fit  you  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  to  others  from  which  there  neither 
is  nor  ought  to  be  any  escape. 

Journeying  as  one  does  for  a  time  with 
successive  generations  of  young  men  and 
women,  I  am  sure  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  of  my  knowledge  or  acquaintance 
who,  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  have  either 
died  or  had  to  struggle  on  with  impaired 
health,  have  done  so  as  the  result  of  some 

♦  An  address  delivered  by  George  F.  Parker, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  before  the 
graduates  of  Public  School  No.  46,  New  York 
City,  1907. 
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fault  or  imprudence  of  their  own.  That 
reckless  waste  of  life  which  goes  on  after 
the  dangers  of.  childhood  have  been  passed, 
is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of 
all  time.  Absence  of  regular  habits;  failure 
to  recognize  conditions  merely  physical  or 
animal;  the  pursuit  of  forms  of  amuse- 
ment which,  innocent  in  themselves,  are 
hurtful  and  fatal  when  overdone;  impru- 
dence in  dress,  generally  due  to  vanity ;  the 
acquisition  of  bad  or  hurtful  tastes;  the 
struggle  for  something  artificial  because 
it  is  popular  or  conventional — all  these  are 
potent  elements  in  that  want  of  discipline 
which  brings  with  it  a  premature  sacrifice 
of  noble  and  promising  young  men  and 
women  little  better  in  its  social  effects 
than  suicide. 

II.  You  have  come  to  school  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  mental 
discipline.  The  fact  that  you  are  here  to- 
day is  proof  that  you  have  achieved  an  in- 
itial success.  Your  teachers  have  been 
faithful  in  and  out  of  season.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  overcome  your  deficien- 
cies ;  to  lead  out — for  this  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  education — the  qualities 
latent  in  your  natures;  to  encourage  the 
gifts  or  tastes  in  which  you  have  excelled, 
so  long  as  they  were  wholesome,  or  to  dis- 
courage or  remove  those  known  to  be 
hurtful. 

But  you  will  not  forget  that  you  have 
only  faid  a  few  of  the  stones  necessary  to 
support  the  superstructure  of  an  indepen- 
dent life.  If  you  are  to  succeed  you  must 
go  on  practically  unaided,  so  far  as  assist- 
ance from  individuals  is  concerned.  You 
will  learn  early  enough  that,  while  you  are 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  while  heredity, 
institutions,  ideas,  and  religion  lie  all  about 
you  so  closely  that  you  cannot  escape  their 
influence,  they  may  hinder  as  well  as  help, 
unless  you  have  widened  and  deepened  and 
strengthened  your  foundations. 

Whether  the  place  you  are  to  take  is  one 
that  you  shall  choose  for  yourself  as  the 
result  of  taste  and  inclination,  or  one  into 
which  circumstances  carry  you,  you  will 
need  all  the  mental  oowers  you  can  possibly 
command.  The  mind  equipment  of  the 
teacher,  the  lawyer,  or  the  banker,  may 
not  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  brick-layer, 
the  carpenter,  or  the  merchant.  The  latter 
have  even  greater  necessity  than  the  former 
for  bringing  every  faculty  into  use.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  keeping  all  powers  in 
constant  training.  The  outlook  of  such 
men  may  be  narrower,  as  their  number  may 
be  larger,  but  unless  the  mind  is  schooled 
to  do  everything  of  which  it  is  capable, 
the  result  will  be  failure  or  a  wasted  life. 

There  is  an  impression,  too  widely  preva- 
lent,  that  the  mind  can  only  be  trained 


from  books — now  over  plentiful  and  too 
many  of  them  useless — ^but,  as  you  grow 
older,  you  will  learn  that,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  history,  many  great  men  and 
women  knew  nothing  of  books.  So  you 
must  go  on  resolutely  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture, of  institutions  and  their  workings, 
and  of  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
in  the  life  about  you,  but,  more  important 
than  anything  else,  you  must  study  your- 
selves, and  you  must  know  men.  Most 
vital  of  all  is  it  that  you  shall  never  stop 
studying,  whether  your  subject  is  books 
or  men.  When  life  is  ended  it  means  physi* 
cal  death  and  so  you  will  learn  that  the 
education,  sometimes  said  to  be  finished — 
whether  this  process  is  reached  at  the  end 
of  school-days  or  at  any  other  time — means 
that  mental  death  has  come. 

You  will  hear  much  of  the  self-made 
man  or  woman  but  it  may  take  you  some 
time  to  learn  that  every  man  or  woman  is 
made,  if  made  at  all,  not  by  others,  or  by 
institutions,  or  by  systems  of  government, 
education  or  society,  but  by  the  constant, 
untiring,  imremitting  use  of  natural  abili- 
ties  increased   and   developed   by   energy. 

III.  When  all  things,  physical  and  mental, 
have  been  added  unto  you  they  will  be  idle 
or  fatal  unless  you  have  also  acquired  moral 
discipline.  If  you  have  not  learned  rever- 
ence for  God,  love  for  your  parents,  respect 
for  those  older  or  wiser;  if  you  have  either 
failed  to  acquire  or  have  forgotten  what 
gratitude  is;  if  you  have  not  been  obe^ent 
to  those  over  you  or  have  not  recognized 
that,  in  all  thmgs  human,  there  is  some- 
where one  who  by  right  sits  in  the  seat 
of  authority;  if  you  have  not  respect  for 
men  and  for  the  things  that  men  have  done; 
or  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  if  you 
have  overlooked  the  supreme  importance 
of  patience — ^then  any  success  that  you 
may  hope  for  or  expect,  or  think  you  are 
getting,  will  be  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

IV.  Thus  far  in  this  brief  and  hurried 
exhortation  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  individual;  but  you  can  no 
more  escape  from  the  political  and  social 
environment  in  which  you  find  yourselves, 
than,  without  effort  or  taking  thought,  you 
can  contribute  to  its  development  or  its 
preservation. 

Societies  and  nations  do  not  organize 
themselves  or  run  automatically.  They 
cannot  generate  their  own  power  any  more 
than  an  engine  or  dynamo.  Perpetual  mo- 
tion is  no  more  a  part  of  their  endowment 
than  it  is  of  mechanics.  Your  individual 
discipline  must  stand  you  in  stead  here  and 
enable  you  to  do  your  part  of  this  work. 
Its  absence  or  loss  brings  men  to  the  estate 
of  the  pauper  or  the  unworthy  pensioner 
upon  public  or  private  bounty.    You  can* 
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not  hope  to  get  from  society  and  from  in- 
dustry more  than  you  put  into  them.  Nor 
can  your  teachers,  or  parents,  or  even  the 
world,  do  much  for  you  in  this  respect. 
You  must  find  your  place,  little  or  big,  and 
then  fill  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  This 
will  be  success  and  you  will  have  deserved 
it,  whatever  its  degree  or  measure. 

V.  There  is  also  a  discipline  which 
comes  out  of  race,  of  which  you  will  be 
the  unconscious  beneficiaries  all  through 
your  lives.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  form 
of  religion,  with  its  mysteries  and  its 
holiness;  of  laws  with  their  power;  of  the 
family,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
civilization ;  and  of  adjustment  to  an  ordered 
industrial  system,  which  must  precede  hope- 
ful human  effort.  The  familiar  religion, 
laws,  family  circle,  or  industrial  order  into 
which  you  have  come  so  naturally  that  you, 
and  those  among  whom  you  live,  accept  and 
enjoy  them  as  the  air  you  breathe,  are  not 
accidents.  They  survive  because  they  have 
been  pronounced  good  and  found  to  be 
practical  and  useful. 

As  you  proceed  on  your  way  through  the 
world,  you  will  find  these  assailed — ^per- 
haps  more  persistently  than  ever  before — 
by  those  who  are  ignorant,  by  those  who 
ire  vicious,  by  those  who  are  discontented, 
and  by  those  who  have  failed.  At  each 
new  step,  you  will  see  that  these  are  they 
who,  confounding  petty  abuses  with  great 
objects,  useful  and  right  in  themselves,  are 
willing  to  sink  the  ship  in  order  to  rid  it 
of  predatory  rats.  When  you  meet  these, 
if  you  are  really  wise,  you  will  distrust 
their  clamor,  their  noise  and  their  uncurbed 
aspirations,  and  will  con  anew  the  lessons 
which  the  genius  of  your  race,  going  on 
its  conquering  way  from  the  dawn  of  our 
civilization  to  these  our  latest  days,  has 
taught  to  all  men. 

The  world  is  founded  upon  discipline, 
reverence,  respect,  knowledge,  industry  and 
patience.  When  you  once  recognize  that 
these  have  a  fixed  place  in  human  economy, 
you  will  see  and  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  great  system  and  its  weaknesses 
and  abuses.  When  you  have  made  this 
discovery,  sometimes  a  slow  and  painful 
process,  and  have  grounded  yourselves,  as 
you  are  bound  to  do,  in  knowledge  and 
principle,  no  agitator,  whatever  his  claims 
or  his  position  in  nation,  state,  or  city,  can 
shake  your  convictions  and  no  demagogue 
can  lead  you  into  social  or  political  quag- 
mires and  jungles. 

VI.  I  hope  you  do  not  deem  me  over 
serious  in  thus  setting  before  you  certain 
ideas  which  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 
As  life  has  worn  on,  the  one  concluson, 
forced  upon  me  so  strongly  as  to  stand  out 
from   all  others,   has  been  that  men   and 


women  are  not  generally  fitted  to  do  well 
the  work  they  have  undertaken.  In  plain 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  or  palliate 
the  charge  of  inefficiency.  Useful  work 
awaits  every  healthy,  sane  human  being 
that  comes  into  the  world;  but  environ- 
ment, absence  of  will,  of  true  ambition  or 
of  training,  all  tend  to  emphasize  that  ter- 
rible conclusion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
that  "  mankind  is  as  lazy  as  it  dares  to  be." 

VII.  At  the  entrance  you  will  be  told 
that  industrial  conditions  have  changed  for 
the  worse  or  the  worst.  You  will  be  as- 
sured that  the  door  of  opportunity  is  no 
longer  ajar,  and  that  some  mythical  rich 
are  continually  becoming  richer  by  robbing 
some  imaginary  poor  who  are  daily  becom- 
infi^  poorer.  But,  as  I  look  back  over  the 
hauf  centuiy  whose  varied  memories  throng 
upon  me,  I  can  see  clearly  that  never  in 
my  time  was  there  so  great  a  harvest  to 
be  reaped  as  that  which  awaits  the  labors 
of  those  now  coming  upon  the  scene.  Never 
was  there  so  much  really  vital  work  to  be 
done — ^work  for  the  preservation  of  the 
old  or  for  the  development  of  the  new, 
work  promoting  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  workers,  and,  best  of  all,  work 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

You  cannot  play  your  part  tmless  you 
are  willing,  ready,  even  eager  for  it  If 
you  shall  attempt  to  shirk  your  work;  if 
you  shall  think  you  can  scamp  it  and  still 
either  earn  the  rewards  of  industry  and 
persistence  or  make  a  place  for  yourself; 
or,  if  you  shall  conclude  that  you  can  con- 
spire with  others  to  do  the  least  possible 
in  the  longest  time,  you  will  fail  and  you 
will  have  invited  and  deserved  your  fate. 
And,  whatever  you  may  do,  whether  large 
or  small,  whether  on  your  own  account,  or 
under  other  men,  you  will  not  forget  that 
you  must  labor  for  and  with  others. 

VIII.  If  these  are  logical  conclusions  on 
the  lower  planes,  where,  of  necessity,  ma- 
teral  conditions  are  almost  dominant,  how 
much  more  must  they  be  emphasized  in 
the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  In 
art  and  literature,  with  their  wide  range 
of  use  and  imagination ;  in  science,  now  l^ 
come  universal  in  scope  and  infinite  in 
form;  in  politics  and  government  where 
the  necessity  is  clear  for  insisting  upon  a 
constant  return  to  first  principles;  and  in 
religion,  with  its  accompanying  moral 
forces — ^there  is  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  to  give  employment  to  all  the  ability 
and  character  that  our  time  can  produce 
and  for  the  severe  and  exacting  discipline 
without  which  neither  of  these  would  have 
the  least  value. 

IX.  As  you  pursue  your  studies,  you  will 
naturally  come  to  know  the  worics  of  de 
Tocqueville,  the  one  great  writer  who,  thus 
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far  in  our  history,  has  dealt  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  your  country.  You  wilf  admire 
his  purity  of  purpose,  his  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  his  deep  ingrained  patriotism. 
As  you  study  his  career  still  deeper  you 
will  come  upon  these  noble  words  which 
I  commend  to  you  as  the  highest  phi- 
losophy : 

"Life  is  neither  a  pleasure  nor  a  pain 
but  a  serious  business  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  carry  through  and  to  terminate  with 
honor." 

• 

WEATHERWISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


THE  abnormally  hot  weather  of  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  March  22nd  and 
23d,  will  no  doubt  set  those  who  are  other 
than  weatherwise  picking  on  some  insig- 
nificant local  cause  as  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  which  is  not  only 
not  local,  but  due  to  general  causes  acting 
over  vast  areas.  For  instance,  the  hot  wave 
of  yesterday  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
over  all  the  Southern,  Central  and  Eastern 
States  was  due  specifically  to  the  fact  that 
an  enormous  area  of  high  barometric  pres- 
sure lay  over  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  high  pressure  area  deter- 
mined the  circulation  of  the  winds  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  since  there 
was  no  northerly  high  pressure  to  combat 
it  or  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  As 
a  result  this  high  pressure  pumped  a  circu- 
lation from  the  South  steadily  over  an  area 
of  over  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  this 
stiff  southerly  circulation  naturally  carried 
tropical  temperatures  as  far  North  as  the 
Lake  region. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  great  magni- 
tude of  the  particular  mechanism  which 
gave  us  this  hot  weather,  how  ridiculous  it 
is  to  allege  that  minor  local  conditions  were 
the  cause  for  it,  whether  these  local  condi- 
tions be  physical  or  otherwise !  One  might 
as  well  blame  the  warm  weather  of  yester- 
day on  the  fact  that  thousands  went  to 
Atlantic  City  to  wear  their  Spring  hats  as 
to  blame  it  on  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the 
dredgings  in  the  Delaware  Bay  or  the 
Qiicago  drainage  canal  or  an  earthquake 
in  Jamaica  or  anything  you  please. 

The  point  is  that,  compared  with  the 
great  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
which  determine  our  local  weather  and  the 
seasonal  variations,  small  local  conditions 
are  practically  meaningless  in  determining 
the  weather  over  a  large  area.  All  of  this, 
moreover,  is  apropos  of  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Alfred  J.  Henry,  in  the  current  number  of 
the  "  Monthly  Weather  Review,"  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  Salton  Sea  and  the  rainfall  of 
the  Southweast,  points  out  that  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  newly  formed  Salton  Sea 


in  not  responsible  for  the  increased  rain- 
fall in  Arizona  and  adjacent  territory. 

In  substance,  Prof.  Henry  shows  that 
the  increased  rainfall  of  1905,  about  which 
so  much  fuss  has  been  made,  and  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Salton  Sea,  really  occurred  before 
the  Salton  Sea  filled  up,  so  that,  as  he  puts 
it,  "  to  ascribe  the  increased  rainfall  to  the 
Salton  Sea  would  be  to  place  the  effect 
before  the  cause." 

Prof.  Henry  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that,  supposing  the  Salton  Sea  had  been 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  excess  rain- 
fall in  Arizona  in  1905,  the  fact  is  that  the 
amount  of  rain  that  fell  over  Arizona  was 
twelve  times  greater  in  volume  than  the 
whole  amount  of  water  in  the  Salton  Sea. 
In  other  words,  if  the  total  amount  of  water 
in  the  Salton  Sea  had  been  dumped  over 
Arizona  it  would  only  have  been  one- 
twelfth  the  amount  of  rain  that  actually  fell. 

As  it  was  alleged  that  the  evaporation 
increased  the  rainfall  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  evaporation  from  the  Salton  Sea  if  it 
had  been  available,  in  itself  would  give 
Arizona  no  increase  of  rainfall  that  could 
be  measured.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
excess  rainfall  in  Arizona  in  1905  was  due 
to  broad  general  conditions  interacting  the 
world  around,  in  which  the  immediate  basin 
of  the  Colorado,  or,  in  fact,  the  whole  area 
of  Arizona  itself,  played  a  very  small  part. 
—Phila.  Press. 
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AS  was  Stated  by  William  McKinlcy, 
"  expositions  are  the  time  keepers  of 
progress,"  but  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
promises  to  be  even  more  than  that — it 
prophecies  the  material,  industrial  and 
financial  advancement  of  the  world. 

It  was  about  Thanksgiving  time  that  I 
made  my  second  trip  to'  the  fair  site  and 
the  progress  already  made  in  preparing 
the  grounds  and  construction  was  notable. 
The  hundreds  of  apple  trees,  which  belt 
the  magnificent  thirty-one  acre  Military 
Parade  Ground,  were  for  a  second  time  in 
bloom — a  beautiful  spectacle  and  an  omen 
of  a  mild  winter.  At  least  it  has  so  proven, 
and  the  result  has  been  so  favorable  to  the 
innumerable  enterprises  and  structures  in- 
volved that  wonderful  progress  has  been 
made,  and  only  some  unforeseen  delay  will 
prevent  President  Roosevelt  on  April  26th, 
from  welcoming  myriads  of  dignitaries  and 
sight-seers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  opening  to  them  the  wonders  and  de- 
lights of  the  City  of  Dreams  by  the  Sea. 
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With  all  its  magical  beatity  and  interest, 
it  is  but  the  concrete  expression  of  the 
wonderful  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of 
the  love  of  beauty  and  veneration  for  the 
great  and  brave  of  the  past,  which  under- 
lies the  more  practical  aspects  of  American 
character  and  expression.  The  location 
itself  appeals  most  strongly  to  every  lover 
of  American  history,  for  to  the  hazy,  boyish 
memories  of  Captain  John  Smith,  Pow- 
hatan and  Pocahontas,  are  added  the 
records  of  Indian  wars  and  colonial  mis- 
government  and  rebellion  long  before 
Patrick  Henry  and  his  associates  with- 
stood the  exactions  of  George  the  Third, 
and  Washington  rode  northward  to  take 
command  of  the  New  England  levies  at 
Cambridge.  Myriads  will  renew  the  family 
traditions  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
and  the  war  of  1812;  and  millions  North 
and  South,  East  and  West  will  gaze  on 
the  scene  of  the  gallant  sacrifice  of  the 
Congress  and  Cumberland,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  "Monitor"  and  the  "Merri- 
mac,"  which  not  only  saved  the  Federal 
fleet,  but  revolutionized  naval  warfare  over 
the  whole  world 

On  two  sides,  four  hundred  acres  of 
meadow,  slope,  hill  and  forest  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  close-woven,  wire  fence, 
which  will  be  a  very  tangle  of  Virginia 
Creeper,  Trumpet  Vine,  American  Ram- 
bler Roses  and  the  like.  For  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  beach-line  and  water-front 
it  faces  Hampton  Roads,  and  for  half  a 
mile  is  bordered  by  Boush  Creek. 

I  visited,  with  interest,  a  great  body  of 
long-leaved  pines  on  the  Point — ^veritable 
forest  giants,  red-barked,  symmetrical, 
branchless,  for  nearly  a  hundred  feet  up. 
The  ground  beneath  thickly  strewn  with 
pine  needles  makes  a  luxuriant  carpet.  No 
less  charming  and  novel  is  the  "Canoe 
Trail,"  a  narrow,  winding  brook  of  pure, 
clear  water,  traversing  for  two  miles  the 
beautiful  woodland  and  meadow  scenery, 
overhung  with  forest  monarchs,  venerable 
as  bearded  druids  with  masses  of  hanging 
Spanish  moss,  and  interspersed  with  red- 
berried  evergreen  hollies  and  hanging  vines. 
Bordering  the  "  Canoe  Trail,"  for  half  its 
length,  is  "  Flirtation  Walk,"  nicely  graded 
and  prepared  for  the  active  and  dainty  feet 
which  will  soon  be  threading  its  magical 
mazes  by  bosky  dell  and  woodland  copse. 

The  street  cars  run  directly  to  the 
grounds,  and  I  noticed  that  already  the 
electrics  are  well  filled  with  workmen,  offi- 
cials, contractors  and  tourists,  going  to 
and  from  the  grounds,  and  on  every  side 
are  seen  evidences  of  the  general  effort 
for  improvement  and  preparation.  Not 
the  least  striking  is  the  municipal  activity 
in  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Hampton,  Berkley, 


Newport  News,  and  Old  Point  Comfort, 
where  'the  authorities  are  repairing, .  ma- 
cadamizing and  asphalting  streets  and  hi^hr 
ways  by  the  wholesale,  while  private  citi- 
zens are  removing  dilapidated  and  ancient 
buildings  and  erecting  elegant  mansions 
and  mcxlem  structures.  The  roads  connect- 
ing these  points  and  many  smaller  towns 
of  Virginia,  are  being  macadamized  with 
broken  limestone,  granite  or  oyster  shells 
to  form  smooth,  hard  roadways,  over  which 
the  automobilist  may  "spin"  to  and  from 
the  exposition  to  his  quiet  rest  in  some 
quaintly  beautiful  Virginian  home  or  hoteL 

Most  of  the  principal  buildings  are  now 
enclosed,  and  it  seems  likelv  that  the  work 
will  be  finished  and  the  buildings  equipped 
before  the  date  of  opening..  Many  of  the 
avenues  of  the  exposition  grounds  are 
already  macadamized  and  the  walks  as- 
phalted and  the  immense  area  of  borders, 
parterres,  etc.,  largely  prepared  for  display. 
The  superstructure  of  the  great  twin  gov- 
ernment piers,  extending  far  out  into 
Hampton  Roads,  is  already  in  place,  and 
the  elegant  state  buildings  all  along  Wil- 
loughby  Boulevard  are  springing  up  as  if 
by  magic.  These  affect  colonial  styles  of 
architecture.  Nearly  all  of  the  exposition 
buildings  are  of  permanent  construction, 
and  veneered  with  brick,  not  so  lofty  as 
the  "staff"  palaces  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  North  Dakota  has  already  finished 
her  hospitable  home.  The  towers  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  not  far  away,  show  that 
Pennsylvania  is  not  slow  in  neighborly  co- 
operation, and  the  old  State  House  at  Bos- 
ton will,  soon  be  duplicated  for  occupancy 
by  the  old  Bay  State.  Virginia's  mansion 
of  brick  and  cut  stone,  with  a  lofty  peri- 
style supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  prom- 
ises to  see  another  ter-centenary,  if  no  acci- 
dent destroys  its  magnificent  strength. 
Missouri's  home  will  be  scarcely  less  en* 
during,  and  has  a  suspicion  of  Spanish  or 
Mauresque  art  in  its  ornamental  features. 
Georgia  reproduces  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  old  Governor  Bullock  Mansion,  and 
Connecticut  has  an  equally  impressive  re- 
plica of  the  Colonial  residence  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Talmadge  a  member  of  General 
Washington's  staff. 

The  stately  Administration  Building, 
with  its  massive  walls  and  slendid  facade, 
is  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  Art  Musetim 
and  the  Historical  Building,  and  connected 
with  them  by  an  arched  bridge  and  passage* 
way.  It  is  intended  for  permanent  use. 
The  Pottery,  Model  School,  Copper  and 
Wood-workmg,  Textile  and  Mothers'  and 
Children's  Buildings  are  all  of  wood  con- 
struction, shingled  on  side  and  roof,  and 
very  nearly  to  the  bungalow  type  now  so 
generally  m  evidence. 
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All  the  state  buildings  front  on  a  beauti- 
ful beach,  which  for  a  mile  or  more  is 
swept  by  the  tides  of  Hampton  Roads,  and 
will  command  the  most  lovely  and  interest- 
ing views  ever  presented  at  such  a  gather- 
ing, and  especially  an  immense  concourse 
of  passengers  and  freight  craft,  and  thous- 
ands of  private  yachts  and  motor  boats. 
The  naval  displajr  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  representative  in  the  history  of  all 
the  many  great  expositions.  England, 
Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  Haj^i,  Belgium,  Guatemala, 
Argentina,  San  Domingo,  Chile,  Portugal, 
Brazil  and  Japan,  will  be  represented  in 
the  great  fleets  which  will,  in  all  amity,  be 
received  by  the  United  States  Navy  in 
Hampton  Roads,  and  their  presence  alone 
will  give  the  Exposition  a  prestige  and 
popularity,  dignity  and  interest  beyond 
present  realization. 

The  visitor  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
permanence  and  the  park-like  features  of 
the  grounds,  and  no  exposition  ever  made 
a  greater  showing;  with  an  expenditure  of 
only  $8,000,000  up  to  this  time.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  exposition  that  has  had  such  perma- 
nent and  valuable .  assets  in  its  grounds, 
which  aside  from  their  present  worth,  as 
an  exposition  site,  have  an  inherent  value 
as  a  central  and  charmingly  ideal  spot — 
swept  by  sea  breezes  on  all  sides — for  the 
ultimate  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  being 
adapted. 

When  I  last  visited  the  exposition 
grounds,  I  noticed  out  in  Hampton  Roads, 
six  or  seven  vessels  of  the  White  Squadron, 
for  that  was  the  day  the  President  was 
expected  on  his  way  to  Washington.  This 
brought  to  mind  the  significant  fact  that 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  will  not  only  be  a 
ten  million  dollar  enterprise,  but  will  repre- 
sent money  to  the  amount  of  considerably 
over  three  hundred  millions,  for  on  the 
waters  of  the  bay  will  be  a  display  of 
naval  vessels,  representing  three  hundred 
million  dollars  at  least;  such  a  sight  as  the 
world  never  witnessed  at  an  exposition 
before. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  de- 
veloped during  the  last  few  months,  is  an 
enormous  building  devoted  to  products  of 
pure  food,  and  therein  the  United  States 
will  make  such  a  display  of  pure  food  pro- 
ducts as  has  never  before  been  made. 
Nothing  will  more  conclusively  reveal  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  American  food 
products  than  the  exhibit  in  this  building. 

Up  the  winding  river  to  old  Jamestown, 
with  its  reminders  of  old  days  in  the  fort 
and  ancient  church,  a  glimpse  of  the  first 
English  settlement  in  America  may  be 
gained,   and  along  this  river,   next  year. 


fleets  of  motor  boats  will  pass.  Why  the 
venturesome  English  settlers  ever  went  up 
the  river,  over  those  dangerous  shoals, 
when  there  was  such  a  beautiful  spot  at 
Jamestown,  is  diflicult  to  understand.  One 
reason  now  given  is  that  they  desired  to 
be  sure  of  a  supply  of  good  water,  which 
was  uncertain  at  Jamestown,  where  the 
head  tide  water  is  located,  and  fresh  and 
salt  water  combine.  So  we  can  imagine 
Captain  John  Smith  and  his  hardy  crew 
dipping  up  water  and  tasting  it,  to  discover 
whether  the  salty  flavor  had  yet  dis- 
appeared. 

"On  the  Canoe  Trail"  a  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made,  and  canoeing  in 
the  natural  lagoons  will  be  a  pleasing  and 
prominent  feature  in  this  exhibition.  The 
great  pier,  reaching  out  1200  feet,  with  a 
basin  in  its  center,  will  be  the  rendezvous 
of  those  tourists  who.  love  the  salt  water. 
Here  is  one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  beach 
known;  the  harbor  at  this  point  is  prac- 
tically land-locked,  and  any  vessel  may 
ride  at  anchor  here  in  perfect  safety. 

Yes,  I  I  have  already  selected  my  room 
at  the  Inside  Inn  at  Jamestown.  It  is  a 
one-story  structure  with  little  gabled  houses 
on  the  roof,  ornamented  with  a  trellis  and 
admitting  plenty  of  air  and  sea  breezes  to 
every  room  in  the  house ;  so  that  those  hav- 
ing a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
have  the  advantage  of  a  roof  garden  and 
piazza  combined,  and  a  good  prospect  of 
being  able  to  keep  cool  in  warm  weather. 

The  hotel  is  located  within  three  squares 
of  the  main  buildings,  and  is  an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  awaken  in  the  morning,  to 
lounge  at  noon,  or  sleep  at  night.  With 
this  as  your  headquarters,  every  moment 
spent  at  the  exposition  will  be  a  phasure, 
and  you  will  avoid  much  of  the  fatigue 
incident  to  sight  seeing.  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  2,000  persons,  and  every 
room  is  an  outside  room.  There  is  here 
an  assembly  hall  capable  of  seating  1,000 
people,  which  will  be  used  for  all  sorts  of 
meetings  and  organizations.  From  the 
broad  verandas  one  can  gaze  out  upon  that 
historic  sheet  of  water  Hampton   Roads. 

Many  events  of  world-interest  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  as  the 
submarine  boat  race,  motor  boat  carnival, 
naval  and  military  band  concerts — in  fact 
there  will  be  more  meetings  of  interest 
gathered  there  than  have  ever  been  found 
at  one  time,  in  one  place.  International 
and  popular  sports  will  all  be  represented, 
and  every  day  will  have  its  own  special 
interest,  for  world-wonders  will  be  con- 
stantly revealed. 

There  vnll  be  a  reproduction  of  the  island 
of  Jamestown,  where  the  first  settlement 
was  made,  and  the  representation  of  all 
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arts  and  crafts  will  be  unusually  fine,  while 
the  seashore  and  naval  displays  will  be 
new  features  of  especial  interest. — Na- 
tional Magazine. 


SUGGESTIVE  TOPICS. 


mothers'  and  teachers'  associations. 


MRS.   CHARLES  LOSE. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  lines  of  work  possible  for 
Mothers'  and  Teachers'  Associations.  This 
subject  has  been  near  my  heart  for  a^  long 
time,  and  the  topics,  either  for  practical 
work  or  for  discussion,  are  so  numerous 
that  they  crowd  each  other  in  my  mind 
and  make  it  difficult  to  decide  which  to 
propose.  The  great  object,  of  course,  is  to 
bring  into  closer  relationship  and  sympathy 
the  home  and  the  school.  Since  we  all 
know  by  experience  that  mother-love,  alas ! 
does  not  necessarily  give  wisdom,  any- 
thing that  will  help  mothers  to  the  highest 
and  best  thought  on  the  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  their  chil- 
dren will  be  welcome. 

The  regular  programme  for  these  meet- 
ings should  be  made  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  the  mothers  and  teachers  who  attend. 
These  might  be  varied  occasionally  by  a 
lecture  or  an  address  from  some  one  who 
has  expert  information  on  the  subject  to  be 
discussed.  Occasionally  a  meeting  de- 
voted exclusively  to  social  intercourse,  and 
entirely  informal,  would  be  desirable.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  interests  vaiy  according  to 
the  location  of  the  school,  the  kind  of 
neople  who  patronize  it,  its  surroundings, 
the  conditions  of  the  building  itself,  the 
kind  of  teachers  employed,  etc.  But  there 
is  one  topic  of  universal  interest,  the  chil- 
dren; and  what  we  most  need  is  informa- 
tion and  help  to  do  the  best  we  can  for 
them. 

Some  branches  of  work  need  more  than 
discussion,  and  these  can  perhaps  be  best 
managed  through  special  committees. 
Other  subjects  need  only  thorough  discus- 
sion. If  opened  by  a  paper  or  an  address, 
followed  by  questions  or  remarks  to  make 
the  idea  practical,  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance  to  mothers  and  teach- 
ers and  might  prevent  some  unpleasant  and 
undesirable  crises. 

Among  these  subjects  for  discussion  are 
the  chil<rs  individuality,  particularly  in  the 
home;  discipline  in  the  home  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  school;  the  combined  re- 
sponsibility of  mothers  and  teachers;  the 
influence  of  music  in  the  home  and  school; 


the  influence  of  nature  study;  the  influence 
of  newspapers;  children's  amusements, 
games  and  toys;  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  children  in  the  home;  the  use  of 
Bible  stories  and  other  stories,  etc. 

In  much  the  same  line  would  be  the  intel- 
ligent care  of  the  physical  child  both  at 
home  and  at  school.  In  connection  with 
this  would  be  considered  the  food,  clothing, 
sleep,  bathing,  exercise,  recreation,  etc,  of 
children  of  various  ages;  the  care  of  the 
eyes,  ears  and  teeth  of  children;  the  send- 
ing of  children  back  to  school  after  sick- 
ness so  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  out  longer  than  necessary  for  the 
child's  own  good,  nor  allowed  to  return  so 
soon  as  to  l^  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Among  other  subjects  would  be 
that  of  home  help  with  children's  studies; 
the  amount  and  kind  of  social  life  proper 
for  school  children;  the  amount  of  out- 
side work — such  as  music  lessons,  dancing^ 
lessons,  etc.,  advisable  for  school  children; 
the  various  evidences  of  fatigue  resulting 
from  school  work;  the  relative  merits  of 
the  one  session  and  two  session  plan;  the 
preparation  of  proper  lunches  when  these 
are  necessary;  the  benefits  and  evils  con- 
nected with  regular  work  in  the  gymnas- 
ium ;  and  the  influence  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  children  upon  their  mental  and 
moral  growth.  A  teacher  who  would  tact- 
fully investigate  its  home  conditions  would 
be  of  infinite  good  to  many  a  child.  The 
possibility  of  explanation  and  consultation 
between  teacher  and  mother  concerning 
exceptional  cases  among  children  is  one  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these 
meetings.  Another  subject  of  importance 
is  the  children's  vacations.  The  short 
vacations  arc  needed  for  rest,  but  the  long 
vacations  should  be  a  profit  to  the  children 
— ^physically,  mentally  and  morally — and 
most  of  us  will  receive  with  joy  any  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  make  them  so. 

School-room  decoration  is  also  a  matter 
to  be  considered  by  mothers'  meetings.  I 
myself  have  too  little  of  the  artistic  sense, 
and  too  little  information  on  the  subject  to 
be  able  to  p^ive  an  opinion  of  any  worth 
on  this  subject.  I  think,  however,  it  would 
probably  appeal  to  many  women  very 
strongly  and  I  should  not  let  it  go  undis- 
cussed. 

Many  Mothers'  Societies  in  other  towns 
have  interested  themselves  in  securing 
proper  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools 
and  school  buildings  and  no  city  is  so  per- 
fect in  this  direction  that  work  along  this 
line  would  be  unprofitable. 

Mothers'  associations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  have  engaged  in  the  woik  of 
ficfhting  the  spread  of  the  cigarette  habit 
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among  children.  In  this  we  would  need 
the  help  and  support  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  city — School  Board, 
Superintendent,  teachers,  truant  officer, 
janitors  and  parents — and  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  it  The  great  menace  of  the 
cigarette  habit  is  its  growth  and  spread 
among  children.  I  note  that  this  is  so 
much  the  case,  that  for  self-protection 
many  business  firms  and  corporations  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  to  employ  boys  and 
younc:  men  who  consume  cigarettes.  This 
part  of  the  work  demands  vigorous  action, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  departments  that  could 
be  managed  best  through  a  good  commit- 
tee, this  committee  to  report  frequently  to 
the  association. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  that  pre- 
sents itself  to  these  mothers'  meetings  is 
that  of  helping  the  needy  mothers  in  the 
district,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  this  work  can  be  so  well  done.  In 
this  town  (Wiiliamsport)  as  in  many  an- 
other labor  is  uncertain,  while  sickness 
and  misfortune  are  very  certain.  With 
them  comes  an  increase  of  work  and  ex- 
pense, and  there  must  be  many  times  when 
even  the  most  careful  and  thriftv  mother 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  her  rest- 
less boys  and  girls  sufficiently  clothed. 
Now  I  know  there  are  many  other  mothers 
who,  for  the  time  at  least  being  more  fortu- 
nate,  would   gladly  help   her   out.      This 


work  would  need  to  be  done  mostly  through 
the  teachers,  who  have  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  children — in  connection  with  a 
carefully  selected  committee. 

Mothers'  and  Teachers'  meetings  have 
given  attention,  in  various  places,  with  good 
results,  to  advancing  the  intelligent  care 
and  special  training  of  backward  children, 
and  the  care  and  training  of  defective  chil- 
dren both  at  home  and  at  school.  They 
have  also  shown  how  these  defects  may  be 
discovered.  This  subject  needs  thorough 
study,  and  much  thought.  Truants  and 
truant  schools  should  also  be  considered; 
and  the  care  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children  appeals  directly  to  every  mother, 
although  the  whole  community  should 
share  the  responsibility  There  is  no  form 
of  charitable  work  more  effective  than  this. 
I  believe  that  united,  concerted  work  for 
children  will  pay  better  than  any  other 
philanthropic  work  that  can  be  undertaken. 
And  if  by  our  efforts  we  can  keep  first  our 
own  children,  who  are  dearer  to  us  than 
our  heart's  blood,  from  the  stains  of  sin 
and  shame — and  also  help  to  lighten  the 
temptations,  trials,  and  sorrows  of  some 
other  children  who  have  no  capable 
parents,  and  impart  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  some  knbwledge  of  the 
needs  of  their  children  to  the  mothers  who 
lack  it,  I  know  we  will  have  used  our  time 
and  talents  wiselv. 


Official  Department. 
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Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  May,  1907. 

THE  attention  of  Superintendents  and 
School  Boards  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  form  of  affidavit  to  be  made 
by  the  president  of  the  school  board  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  must  be  used. 
It  contains  a  clause  in  regard  to  the 
salary  paid  to  teachers.  This  addition  is 
made  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  minimum  salary  act 
Forms  have  been  printed  to  cover  both  the 
minimum  salary  act  and  the  compulsory 
attendance  act  They  are  marked  Form 
No.  6."  Unless  these  words  appear  at 
the  top  of  the  aproval  column  on  the  back 
of  the  affidavit  and  certificate,  superintend- 
ents should  return  it  to  the  board  from 
which  they  received  it  with  the  request  that 
the  new  form  be  used.  Hereafter  no  other 
form  will  be  accepted  at  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and,  consequently,  no 
district  will  receive  its  appropriation  until 
the  proper  form  is  filled  out  Should  any 
other  form  be  sent  to  the  Department  it 


will  be  returned  at  once  to  the  superin- 
tendent who  forwarded  it.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  superintendents  would  destroy 
all  the  old  forms  of  affidavits  and  certi- 
ficates now  in  their  possession  and  thus 
avoid  the  possibility  hereafter  of  inad- 
vertently furnishing  them  to  School  Boards. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
REPORTS. 


To  County  and  Township  Superintend- 
ents : — ^We  have  sent  you  a  supply  of  blanks 
for  Township  High  Schools.  If  you  should 
need  any  more  they  will  be  mailed  you  on 
application. 

As  some  townships  have  lost  their  ap- 
propriation through  non-compliance  with 
the  law,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  points  in  regard  to  these 
reports. 

They  must  be  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September  following  the  close  of 
each  school  year.    Reports  coming  in  later 
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will  not  be  considered  so  far  as  parti ci< 
pating  in  the  appropriation  is  concerned. 

These  reports  are  to  be  made  out  by 
the  school  boards  and  not  by  the  principal 
of  the  school.  There  is  another  blank  sent 
out  to  gather  statistics, — to  be  filled  by  the 
principal, — ^but  the  blank  for  appropria- 
tion must  be  filled  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  board. 

Superintendents  should  place  these  blanks 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  each  board 
under  their  jurisdiction,  which  has  main- 
tained a  Township  High  School  during 
the  present  school  year.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  old  board  to  make  out  this  report.  It 
should  be  handed  by  the  old  secretary  to 
the  secretary  of  the  new  board  so  that  the 
new  officers  can  fill  out  the  certificate  of 
the  Treasurer  and  send  the  report  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  his  approval. 
Superintendents  should  explain  to  jSchool 
boards  the  difference  between  the  two 
blanks  for  high  schools. 

In  order  that  no  misunderstandings  may 
occur  in  regard  to  filing  of  reports  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  re- 
ceipt of  all  Township  High  School  reports 
will  be  acknowledged  by  postal  card.  Any 
superintendent  failing  to  receive  such  no- 
tice should  make  inquiry  in  ample  time  to 
file  a  duplicate  report  before  the  first  day 
of  September. 

Reports  should  be  made  out  on  the  blanks 
which  have  at  the  top  of  the  outside,  or 
approval  page,  the  words,  "  Form  No.  5." 
Very  respectfully. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


DEPUTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick,  of  Brookvillc,  Jeffer- 
son County,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  who  takes  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs  on  May  7th. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bangor. — Supt.  Gruvcr:  Washington's  birth- 
day was  observed  in  all  the  schools:  The 
teachers  prepared  programmes  suited  to  their 
respective  grades,  which  were  carried  out  to 
the  enjoyment  of  parents  and  other  visitors. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co). — 
Supt  Cleaver:  A  four-room  addition  to  the 
Geo.  K.  Heller  school  at  Chehenham  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $2400.  The  building 
now  contains  eight  rooms  and  is  heated  by 
steam.  Electric  lighting  and  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  electric  bells  have  been  installed.  In 
number  of  pupils  this  school  is  the  largest  in 
the  district,  having  an  enrollment  of  279. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Prin.  W.  F.  Zieglcr  a 
fund  of  $530  has  been  raised  for  the  Chelten- 


ham high  school  library.  The  board  has  sup- 
plied book-cases  at  a  cost  of  $i2a  The  ad- 
ditional facilities  provided  by  this  fund  will 
give  the  high  school  a  working  library  of 
more  than  one  thousand  volumes. 

Frankun. — Supt  Lord:  On  February  27th 
Longfellow's  birdiday  was  observed  by  well- 
prepared  and  appropriate  exercises  in  every 
school  m  the  city.  Teachers  and  pupils  en- 
tered into  the  work  with  enthusiasm.  The 
supervisor  of  drawing  prepared  special  invita- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  pupils  for  their 
parents.  The  result  was  a  large  attendance 
of  parents  who  were  much  pleased  with  what 
they  saw  and  heard. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt  Morrison :  We  are  still 
keeping  out  of  the  schools  nearly  one  hun- 
dred unvaccinated  children,  thus  denying  them 
the  rights  of  a  public  education. 

MoNESSEN.— Supt  Himelick:  Our  evening: 
school  has  been  popular.  The  enrollment  has 
reached  almost  100.  Much  good  can  and  will 
be  done  in  this  department  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  doing  good  work. 

Old  Forge.— Supt  Coyne:  Manv  of  our 
teachers  have  put  into  practice  the  knowledge 
of  Nature  work  they  gained  at  our  last  county 
institute.  Their  work  in  this  department  is 
specific  and  the  results  definite. 

Reading. — Supt  Foos:  During  the  year 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  discourage  the 
granting  of  early  dismissal  of  pupils.  To  this 
end»  it  strictly  adhered  to  the  rule  prohibiting 
permanent  early  ^  dismissals  for  any  reason 
other  than  carrying  newspapers,  and  adopted 
a  "badge  system"  for  newsboys,  in  addition 
to  the  re^lar  form  required,  whereby  every 
newsboy  m  the  city  must  wear  a  badge  and 
become  registered  in  the  offices  of  the  district 
before  bein^  privileged  to  early  dismissal.  One 
of  the  provisions  in  the  form  agreed  upon  Iqr 
the  committee  and  newspaper  men  some  time 
ago,  is  that  boys  must  finish  their  school  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher  before  being 
dismissed  to  be  retained  by  the  paper  as  a 
carrier,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
viso the  teachers  have  had  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  newspapers.  A  second  teacher, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Ketrer,  has  been  recommended 
for  appointment  as  teacher  emeritus,  at  half 
pay,  giving  in  turn  such  services  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Superintendent  Miss  Ketrer 
was  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  entire  first 
term. 

Steelton. — Supt  McGinnes:  In  the  month 
of  January  we  had  with  us  the  Horace  H. 
Turner  Art  Exhibit  Our  people  were  much 
pleased  with  the  fine  reproductions  of  the 
masterpieces,  and  over  $200  was  realized  for 
the  purpose  of  school  room  decoration.  An 
event  of  no  little  significance  was  the  disband- 
ing of  the  High  School  Secret  Fraternity  orga- 
nized nearly  a  year  ago.  This  result  was 
brought  about  by  a  firm  and  consistent  stand 
on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  against 
such  organizations  in  the  public  schools. 

TAYLOiL-r-Supt.  Llovd :  An  excellent  teachers' 
meeting  was  held  this  month.  Two  strong 
papers  on  "  The  Recitation  "  were  read,  also  one 
on  "  Spelling."  These  papers  were  very  freely 
discussed.  Our  teachers  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of 
their  school  work. 


Peflosylvaoia  Educators  and  Business  Men 

We  Advocate  and  Urge  the  Adoption  of  the 

"  Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books  " 

in  your  5chooN  BECAUSE 

We  Know  and  Can  Prove  It  that  the 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

PERFECT  SELF-BINDERS 
"T"  BINDERS 

TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

and  other  practical  aids  in  rebinding  and  repairing  BookR  make  the  text  books  lasl 
fully  twice  as  long  and  keep  them  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary  during  the  entin 
scbool  year. 

Ask  your  neighbor — or  send  to  us  for  the  proof.    Order  early. — We  already  sbo\^ 
a  30%  Increase  over  same  period  one  year  ago. 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 


Q.  W.  HOLDEN,  Pres't. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


M.  C.  HOLDEN,  Sec'y- 


"Cant  You  Talk}"      "Can't  You  Talk?  " 


With  the  Fifty-Sixth  Volume  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  (July,  1907),  we  shall  send  to  all  paid  subscribers  a 
copy  of  the  favorite  Picture,  "  CAN'T  YOU  TALK  ?  " 


Do  You  Know  These  New  Books  ? 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 
New  Elements,  $0.55 
New  Complete,     1.25 

While  retaining  the  features  of  simplic- 
ity and  teachableness  which  marked  the 
earlier  editions  of  Maury's  Geographies, 
these  new  books  are  based  on  the  most 
recent  information  and  methods  of  presen- 
tation. The  subjects  are  presented  topic- 
ally, and  topography  and  physiography 
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equally  adapted  to  graded  and  nngrsded 
schools.  The  selections  are  essentially 
literary  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  vocabulary  is  gradually  increased  and 
the  pupil  well  drilled  on  new  words.  Sug- 
gestions for  language  exercises  are  given 
at  frequent  Intervals.  The  illustrations 
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child's  vocabulary,  and  taken  from  seven- 
teen sets  of  standard  school  readers.  It 
affords  ample  drill  in  spelling,  and  presents 
words  both  as  individuals  and  according 
to  phonic  laws.  This  arrangement  pro- 
vides ample  and  continued  review,  while  it 
avoids  monotony  and  concentration  of 
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names  is  clearly  indicated  on  their  first  oc- 
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tinct, and  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
attractive. 
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There  are  few  things  that  go  farther  toward  toakifigthe  Home,  the  School  or  the  OSta^ I 
tr&etire  and  pleaftaiit  to  live  in  than  good  pictures,     The^  brighten  the  wall^,  oUcb  leMP — 
stOftes*  and  always  show  the  tastes  of  the  people  who  enjoy  tiiem.    Good  pictures  wdl  I 
an  ejiseotial  feature  of  good  school  furniBhing^  and  should  be  included  in  the  tieoeai  ^ 
supplies.     Why  people  should  ever  have  regarded  blank,  white-washed  walls,  ftJictell 
lines  of  blackboard*  as  good  inflaences  educaliotjaHy,  it  is  hard  to  say.     In  a  penal  iustitotiani 
may  seem  reason  for  cpudemntng  the  sad  inmates  to  a  depressing  moaotony  of  such  tisffoa*' 
but  in  the  achool*  where  the  acinic  joung  mind  aod  the  eager,  open  senses  are  so  inteOiely  ai 
all  Impressions,  why  should   this  dull  blank  be  presented  as  a  dai^y  infiucncc?    It  ii  s  j 
Omission.     Utilize  the  barren  wall  and  make  it  an  effective  Teacher,    A  good  Picture  sp6bl 
language  as  forcible  as  a  good  Book.     It  may  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  child.    Be  nr 
get  the  name  and  lose  all  recollection  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  of  most  of  hit  i 
mates,  but  the  striking  picture  is  a  picture  stiU.    That  he  will  always  remember*    In  oqr  < — 
as  we  gf  ow  older,  if  we  are  at  all  observant^  we  know  more  and  more  the  iralne  of  tbe 
Men  wonder  sometimes  how  they  can  expend  a  modest  sum  of  money  to  gockd  pnupcve  it  pi 
pleasure  and  profit  to  others.     Get  some  pictures  of  good  faces,  and'flowena,  mad  landloper  I 
animals*  and  other  proper  subjects^  and  put  them  upon  the  walls  of  yoar  neftfest  schoot^M* 
of  some  other  in  which  you  may  be  interested*     When  yon  have  done  this  for  one  school  |0B| 
want  to  do  it  for  a  second,  or  you  will  suggest  to  some  other  generous  heart  the  like  gift  a « 
iu>*  value.     What  chance  have  boys  and  girls  with  a  dead-alive  teacher  in  a  school  irhcoel 
waits  are  eloquent  of  poverty?    Oh  1  the  weariness  of  it  I     Have  pity  on  the  children* 
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On  our  Fifty-sl3cth  Volume  (July.  1907-8)  we  ^hell  send  to  subscrit>eTs  th 
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pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced^  and  they  need  not  be  ^*  high  art,** 
but  they  must  be  interesting  and  attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  walL     h  jpstAi 
angelic  form,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a  faithful  dog,  a  hemic  deed«  a  historic  hxa 
choice  bit  of  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  landscape— hang  Ihcm  tap*    T«ck  than  i^^j 
wall,  if  not  convenient  to  fVame  them.     Children  should  always  have  abont  them  good  ] " 
silent  teachers.     Their  cost  is  as  nothing  to  the  good  that  must  follow,  if  wiselj  choseti. 
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THE  SCHOOL  DAYS  OF  AN  INDIAN  BOY:  AS  RECALLED  BY  HIMSELF. 

t  

By  Charles  A.  Eastman,  "Ohiyesa." 


I.  My  First  Day  in  School. 


*' (^-HE-E-YE-SA !  "    It  was  my  name 

yJ  that  rolled  forth  in  a  sonorous  call 
from  a  low  log  cabin  which  stood  just 
around  a  bend  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  in 
Dakota.  The  loop  forms  almost  a  complete 
circle,  and  the  land  within  was  heavily 
timbered  with  soft  maple  and  elm  trees 
which  afforded  some  protection  from  the 
strong  sweep  of  the  prairie  winds.  The 
man  who  had  built  the  cabin^-it  was  his 
first  house,  and  therefore  he  was  proud  of 
it— was  tall  and  manly-looking.  He  stood 
in  front  of  his  pioneer  home  with  a  reso- 
lute face. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  the  buffalo- 
skin  tepee  all  his  life,  until  he  opposed 
the  white  man  and  was  defeated  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Davenport, 
Iowa.  It  was  because  of  his  meditations 
during  those  four  years  in  a  military 
prison  that  he  had  severed  himself  from 
his  tribe  and  taken  up  a  homestead.  He 
declared  that  he  would  never  join  in  an- 
other Indian  outbreak,  but  would  work  with 
his  hands  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"I  have  hunted  every  day,"  he  said, 
'"for  the  support  of  my  family.  I  some- 
times chase  the  deer  all  day.  One  must 
work,  and  work  hard,  whether  chasing  the 
deer  or  planting  com.  After  all,  the  corn- 
planting  is  the  surer  provision." 

These  were  my  fadier's  new  views,  and 
in  this  radical  change  of  life  he  had  per- 
suaded a  few  other  families  to  join  him. 
They  formed  a  little  colony  at  Flandreau, 
on  the  Big  Sioux  River. 

To  be  sure,  his  beginnings  in  civiliza- 


tion had  not  been  attended  with  all  the 
success  that  he  had  hoped  for.  One  year 
the  crops  had  been  devoured  by  grass- 
hoppers, and  another  year  ruined  by 
drought.  But  he  was  still  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  alternative  for  the  Indian. 
He  was  now  anxious  to  have  his  boys  learn 
the  English  language  and  something  about 
books,  for  he  could  see  that  these  were  the 
"  bow  and  arrows  "  of  the  white  man.  He 
had  been  into  Manitoba  that  very  summer, 
and  with  difficulty  found  and  recovered  me, 
his  youngest  son,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  1862. 

He  called  once  more,  and  at  last  a  faint 
reply  came  from  behind  a  swell  of  land. 
Soon  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  were  heard, 
and  in  another  minute  half  a  dozen  wild 
ponies  with  a  wild-looking  boy  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  them  came  over  the  rise 
in  a  hot  chase  towards  the  cabin.  The  boy 
rider  raised  again  and  again  his  lariat  over 
his  head,  until,  panting,  they  halted  before 
the  door. 

"  Ohiyesa,  I  have  said  that  you  will  have 
to  go  to  school  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
white  man.  It  is  time.  You  may  take  one 
of  the  ponies  and  ride  over  now  to  the 
school-house."" 

I  remember  quite  well  how  I  felt  as  I 
stood  there  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  at  the  school?" 
I  asked  finally,  with  much  embarrassment. 

"  You  will  be  taught  the  language  of 
the  white  man,  and  also  how  to  count  your 
money  and  tell  the  prices  of  your  horses 
and  of  your  furs.    The  white  teacher  will 
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first  teach  you  the  signs  by  which  you  can 
make  out  the  words  on  their  books.  They 
call  them  A,  B,  C,  and  so  forth.  Old  as  I 
am,  I  have  learned  some  of  them." 

The  matter  having  been  thus  far  ex- 
plained, I  was  soon  on  my  way  to  the 
little  mission  school,  two  miles  distant  over 
the  prairie.  There  was  no  clear  idea  in 
my  mind  as  to  what  I  had  to  do,  but  as  I 
galloped  along  the  road  I  turned  over  and 
over  what  my  father  had  said,  and  the 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  less  I  was  satisfied. 
Finally  I  said  aloud: 

"  Why  do  we  need  a  sign  language,  when 
we  can  both  hear  and  talk?"  And  uncon- 
sciously I  pulled  on  the  lariat  and  the  pony 
came  to  a  stop.  I  suppose  I  was  half  cu- 
rious and  half  in  dread  about  this  '*  learn- 
ing white  men's  ways."  Meanwhile  the 
pony  had  begun  to  graze. 

While  thus  absorbed  in  thought,  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  yells  of  two  other 
Indian  boys  and  the  noise  of  their  ponies' 
hoofs.  1  pulled  the  pony's  head  up  just 
as  the  two  strangers  also  pulled  up  and 
stopped  their  panting  ponies  at  my  side. 
They  stared  at  me  for  a  minute,  while  I 
looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes. 

"Where  are  you  going?  Are  you  going 
to  our  school  ?  "  volunteered  one  of  the  boys 
at  last. 

To  this  I  replied  timidly:  "My  father 
told  me  to  go  to  a  place  where  the  white 
men's  ways  are  taught,  and  to  learn  the 
sign  language." 

"That's  good — we  are  going  there  too! 
Come  on.  Red  Feather,  let's  try  another 
race!  I  think,  if  we  had  not  stopped,  my 
pony  would  have  outrun  yours.  Will  you 
race  with  us?"  he  continued,  addressing 
me;  and  we  all  started  our  ponies  at  full 
speed. 

I  soon  saw  that  the  two  strange  boys 
were  riding  erect  and  soldier-like.  "That 
must  be  because  they  have  been  taught  to 
be  like  the  white  man,"  I  thought.  I  al- 
lowed my  pony  a  free  start  and  leaned 
forward  until  the  animal  drew  deep  breaths, 
then  I  slid  back  and  laid  my  head  against 
the  pony's  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing: my  quirt,  and  he  leaped  forward  with  a 
will !  I  yelled  as  I  passed  tV»e  other  boys, 
and  pulled  up  when  I  reached  the  crossing. 
The  others  stopped^  too,  and  surveyed  pony 
and  rider  from  head  to  foot,' as  if  they  had 
never  seen  us  before. 

"You  have  a  fast  pony.  Did  you  bring 
him  back  with  you  from  Canada?"  Red 
Feather  asked.  "I  think  you  are  the  son 
of  Many  Lightnings,  whom  he  brought 
home  the  other  day,"  the  boy  added. 

"Yes,  this  is  my  own  pony.  My  uncle 
in  Canada  always  used  him  to  chase  the 


buffalo,  and  he  has  ridden  him  in  many 
battles."    I  spoke  with  considerable  pride. 

"  Well,  as  there  are  no  more  buffalo  to 
chase  now,  your  pony  will  have  to  pull  the 
plow  like  the  rest.  But  if  you  ride  him  to 
school,  you  can  join  in  the  races.  On  the 
holy  days  the  young  men  race  horses,  too." 
Red  Feather  and  White  Fish  spoke  both 
together,  while  I  listened  attentively,  for 
everything  was  strange  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  holy 
days'?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  thafs  another  of  the  white  peo- 
ple's customs.  Every  seventh  day  they  call 
a  '  holy  day,'  and  on  that  day  they  go  to  a 
*  Holy  House,'  where  they  pray  to  their 
Great  Mystery.  They  also  say  that  no  one 
should  work  on  that  day." 

This  definition  of  Sunday  and  church- 
going  set  me  to  thinking  again,  for  I  never 
knew  before. that  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  days. 

"  But  how  do  you  count  the  days,  and 
how  do  you  know  what  day  to  begin  with  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  that's  easy  I  The  white  men  have 
everjrthing  in  their  books.  They  know  how 
many  days  in  a  year,  and  they  have  even 
divided  the  day  itself  into  so  many  equal 
parts ;  in  fact,  they  have  divided  them  again 
and  again  until  they  know  how  many  times 
one  can  breathe  in  a  day,"  said  White  Fish, 
with  the  air  of  a  learned  man. 

"That's  impossible,"  I  thought,  so  I 
shook  my  head. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  second 
crossing  of  the  river,  on  whose  bank  stood 
the  little  mission  school.  Thirty  or  forty 
Indian  children  stood  about,  curiously 
watching  the  newcomers  as  we  came  up 
the  steep  bank.  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  I  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  and 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  feeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  considerably  interested  in  the 
strange  appearance  of  these  school-children. 

They  all  had  on  some  apology  for  white 
man's  clothing,  but  their  pantaloons  be- 
longed neither  to  the  order  short  nor  to  the 
lon/s:.  Their  coats,  some  of  them,  met  only 
half-way  by  the  help  of  long  strings. 
Others  were  lapped  over  in  front,  and  held 
on  by  a  string  of  some  sort  fastened  round 
the  body.  Some  of  their  hats  were  brim- 
less  and  others  without  crowns,  while  most 
were  fantastically  painted.  The  hair  of 
all  the  boys  was  cut  short,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  evidences  of  great  effort  to  keep  it 
down,  it  stood  erect  like  porcupine  quills. 
I  thought,  as  I  stood  on  one  side  and  took 
a  careful  observation  of  the  motley  gather- 
ing, that  if  I  had  to  look  like  these  boys  in 
order  to  obtain  something  of  the  white 
man's  learning,  it  was  time  for  me  to  rebel 

The  boys  played  ball  and  various  other 
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games,  but  I  tied  my  pony  to  a  tree  and 
then  walked  up  to  the  school-house  and 
stood  there  as  still  as  if  I  had  been  joined 
to  the  wall.  Presently  the  teacher  came 
out  and  rang  a  bell,  and  all  the  children 
went  in,  but  I  waited  for  some  time  before 
entering,  and  then  slid  inside  and  took  the 
seat  nearest  the  door.  I  felt  singularly  out 
of  place,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  wished 
my  father  had  not  sent  me. 

When  the  teacher  spoke  to  me,  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  he  meant,  so 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  make  any  dem- 
onstration, for  fear  of  giving  offense.  Fi- 
nally he  asked  in  broken  Sioux:  "What 
is  your  name?"  Evidently  he  had  not 
been  among  the  Indians  long,  or  he  would 
not  have  asked  that  question.  It  takes  a 
tactician  and  a  diplomat  to  get  an  Indian 
to  tell  his  name !  The  poor  man  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  attempt  and  resume 
his  scat  on  the  platform. 

He  then  gave  some  unintelligible  direc- 
tions, and,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  pupils 
in  turn  held  their  books  open  and  talked 
the  talk  of  a  strange  people.  Afterward 
the  teacher  made  some  curious  signs  upon 
a  blackboard  on  the  wall,  and  seemed  to. 
ask  the  children  to  read  them.  To  me  they 
did  not  compare  in  interest  with  my  bird's- 
track  and  fish-fin  studies  on  the  sands.  I 
was  something  like  a  wild  cub  caught  over- 
night, and  appearing  in  the  corral  next 
morning  with  the  lambs.  I  had  seen  noth- 
ing thus  far  to  prove  to  me  the  good  of 
civilization. 

Meanwhile  the  children  grew  more  fa- 
miliar, and  whispered  references  were  made 
to  the  "new  boy's"  personal  appearance. 
At  last  he  was  called  "  Baby  "  by  one  of  the 
big  boys;  but  this  was  not  meant  for  him 
to  hear,  so  he  did  not  care  to  hear.  He 
rose  silently  and  walked  out.  He  did  not 
dare  to  do  or  say  anything  in  departing. 
The  boys  watched  him  as  he  led  his  pony 
to  the  river  to  drink  and  then  jumped  upon 
his  back  and  started  for  home  at  a  good 
pace.  They  cheered  as  he  started  over  the 
hills:  "Hoo-oo!  hoo-oo!  there  goes  the 
loner-haired  boy ! " 

When  I  was  well  out  of  sight  of  the 
school,  I  pulled  in  my  pony  and  made  him 
walk  slowly  home. 

"Will  going  to  that  place  make  a  man 
brave  and  strong?"  I  asked  myself.  "I 
must  tell  my  father  that  I  cannot  stay  here. 
I  must  go  back  to  my  uncle  in  Canada,  who 
taught  me  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  to  be  a 
brave  man.  They  might  as  well  try  to 
make  a  buffalo  build  houses  like  a  beaver 
as  to  teach  me  to  be  a  white  man,"  I 
thought. 

It  was  growing  late  when  at  last  I  ap- 
peared at  the  cabin.    "Why,  what  is  the 


matter?"  quoth  my  old  grandmother,  who 
had  taken  especial  pride  in  ine  as  a  prom- 
ising young  hunter.  Really,  my  face  had 
assumed  a  look  of  distress  and  mental  pres- 
sure that  frightened  the  superstitious  old 
woman.  She  held  her  peace,  however, 
until  my  father  returned. 

"Ah,"  she  said  then,  "I  never  fully 
believed  in  these  new*  manners !  The  Great 
Mystery  cannot  make  a  mistake.  I  say  it 
is  against  our  religion  to  change  the  cus- 
toms that  have  been  practiced  by  our  people 
ages  back — so  far  back  that  no  one  can 
remember  it.  Many  of  the  school-children 
have  died,  you  have  told  me.  It  is  not 
strange.  You  have  offended  Him,  because 
you  have  made  these  children  change  the 
ways  he  has  given  us.  I  must  know  more 
about  this  matter  before  I  give  my  con- 
sent." Grandmother  had  opened  her  mind 
in  unmistakable  terms,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily was  listening  to  her  in  silence. 

Then  my  hard-headed  father  broke  the 
pause.  "Here  is  one  Sioux  who  will  sac- 
rifice everything  to  win  the  wisdom  of  the 
white  man !  We  have  now  entered  upon 
this  life,  and  there  is  no  going  back.  Be- 
sides, one  would  be  like  a  hobbled  pony 
without  learning  to  live  like  those  among 
whom  we  must  live." 

During  father's  speech  my  eyes  had  been 
fixed  upon  the  burning  logs  that  stood  on 
end  in  the  huge  mud  chimney  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin.  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  that 
place  again;  but  father's  logic  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  the  next  morning  I  had 
my  long  hair  cut,  and  started  in  to  school 
in  earnest. 

I  obeyed  my  father's  wishes,  and  went 
regularly  to  the  little  day-school,  but  as 
yet  my  mind  was  in  darkness.  What  has 
all  this  talk  of  books  to  do  with  hunting,  or 
even  with  planting  corn?  I  thought.  The 
subject  occupied  my  thoughts  more  and 
more,  doubtless  owing  to  my  father's  de- 
cided position  on  the  matter;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  my  grandmother's  view  of  this 
new  life  was  not  encouraging. 

I  took  the  situation  seriously  enough, 
and  I  remember  I  went  with  it  where  all 
my  people  go  when  they  want  light — into 
the  thick  woods.  I  needed  counsel,  and 
human  counsel  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  had 
been  taught  to  seek  the  "  Great  Mystery " 
in  silence,  in  the  deep  forest  or  on  the 
height  of  the  mountain.  There  were  no 
mountains  here,  so  I  retired  into  the  woods. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  white  man's  religion ; 
I  only  followed  the  teaching  of  my  an- 
cestors. 

When  I  came  back  my  heart  was  strong* 
I  desired  to  follow  the  new  trail  to  the  end. 
I  knew  that,  like  the  little  brook,  it  must 
lead  to  larger  and  larger  ones  until  it  be« 
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•came  a  resistless  river,  and  I  shivered  to 
think  of  it.  But  again  I  recalled  the  teach- 
ings of  my  people,  and  determined  to  imi- 
tate their  undaunted  bravery  and  stoic  res- 
ignation. However,  I  was  far  from  having 
realized  the  long,  tedious  years  of  study 
and  confinement  before  I  could  begin  to 
achieve  what  I  had  planned. 

It  was  now  twelve  Vears  since  the  Min- 
nesota massacre,  when  the  youngest  son  of 
Jacob  Eastman,  formerly  called  Many 
Lightnings,  had  been  betrayed  and  led  over 
the  Canadian  line.  From  that  time  his 
father  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  tmtil 
he  found  him  early  that  summer  near  Fort 
Ellice,  Manitoba.  Here  was  his  family  re- 
united at  last  under  the  new  conditions, 
and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  his  boy  the  impor- 
tance of  work  and  education.  That  young- 
est boy  was  myself. 

It  appears  remarkable  to  me  now  that 
my  father,  thorough  Indian  as  he  was,  should 
have  had  such  deep  and  sound  conceptions 
of  a  true  civilization.  But  there  is  the 
contrast — ^my  father's  mother!  whose  faith 
in  her  people's  philosophy  and  training 
could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other 
allegiance. 

To  her  such  a  life  as  we  lead  to-day 
would  be  no  less  than  sacrilege.  "It  is 
not  a  true  life,"  she  often  said.  "It  is  a 
sham.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  boy  live 
a  made-up  life !  " 

Ah,  grandmother  I  you  had  forgotten  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  your  own  teaching, 
namely :  "  When  you  see  a  new  trail,  or  a 
footprint  that  you  do  not  know,  follow  it  to 
the  point  of  knowing." 

"All  I  want  to  say  to  you,"  the  old 
grandmother  seemed  to  answer,  "is  this: 
Do  not  get  lost  on  this  new  trail." 

"  I  find,"  said  my  father  to  me,  "  that  the 
white  man  has  a  well-grounded  religion, 
and  teaches  his  children  the  same  virtues 
that  our  people  taught  to  theirs.  The 
'  Great  Mystery '  has  shown  to  the  red  and 
white  man  alike  the  good  and  evil,  from 
which  to  choose.  I  think  the  way  of  the 
white  man  is  better  than  ours,  because  he  is 
able  to  preserve  on  paper  the  things  he  does 
not  want  to  forget.  He  records  everything 
— the  sayings  of  his  wise  men,  the  laws 
enacted  by  his  counselors." 

I  began  to  be  really  interested  in  this 
curious  scheme  of  living  that  my  father 
was  gradually  unfolding  to  me  out  of  his 
limited  experience. 

"The  way  of  knowledge,"  he  continued, 
**is  like  our  old  way  in  hunting.  You 
begin  with  a  mere  trail — a  foot-print.  If 
you  follow  that  faithfully,  it  may  lead  you 
to  a  clearer  trail — a  track — a  road.  Later  on 
there  will  be  many  tracks,  crossing  and  di- 


verging one  from  the  other.  Then  you  must 
be  careful,  for  success  lies  in  the  choice  of 
the  right  road.  You  must  be  doubly  care- 
ful, for  traps  will  be  laid  for  you,  of  which 
the  most  dangerous  is  the  spirit-water,  that 
causes  a  man  to  forget  his  self-respect,"  he 
added,  unwittingly  giving  to  his  aged 
mother  material  for  her  argument  against 
civilization. 

The  general  effect  upon  me  of  these 
discussions,  which  were  logical  enough  on 
the  whole,  although  almost  entirely  from 
the  outside,  was  that  I  became  convinced 
that  my  father  was  right. 

My  grandmother  had  to  yield  at  last,  and 
it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  go  to  school  at 
Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  where  Dr.  Al- 
fred L.  Riggs  was  then  fairly  started  in  the 
work  of  his  great  mission  school,  which  has 
turned  out  some  of  the  very  best  educated 
Sioux  Indians.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
Mecca  of  the  Sioux  country;  even  though 
Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse  were  still  at 
large,  harassing  soldiers  and  emigrants 
alike,  and  General  Custer  had  just  been 
placed  in  military  command  of  the  Dakota 
Territory. 

II.      DISCOVERING   A    NEW   WORLD. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1874  that  1 
started  from  Flandreau,  then  only  an  In- 
dian settlement,  with  a  good  neighbor  of 
ours  on  his  way  to  Santee.  There  were 
only  a  dozen  houses  or  so  at  Sioux  Falls, 
and  the  whole  country  was  practically  unin- 
habited; when  we  embarked  in  a  home- 
made prairie  schooner,  on  that  bright  Se|K 
tember  morning. 

I  had  still  my  Hudson  Bay  flintlock  gun. 
which  I  had  brought  down  with  me  from 
Canada  the  year  before.  I  took  that  old 
companion,  with  my  shot-pouch  and  a  well- 
filled  powder-horn.  All  I  had  besides  was 
a  blanket  and  an  extra  shirt  I  wore  my 
htmting  suit,  which  was  a  compromise  b^ 
tween  Indian  attire  and  a  frontiersman's 
outfit.  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old  and 
small  of  my  age. 

Our  first  night  on  my  way  to  school  was 
at  Hole-in-the-Hill,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  the  valley.  Here  I  brought 
in  a  doe,  which  I  had  come  upon  in  the 
tall  grass  of  the  river  bottom.  Peter  shot 
several  ducks,  and  we  had  a  good  supper. 
It  seemed  to  me  more  like  one  of  our  reg- 
ular fall  hunts  than  like  going  away  to 
school. 

After  supper  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  set 
some  of  your  traps,  uncle." 

"  And  I  will  go  with  you,"  replied  Peter, 
"  But  before  we  go,  we  must  have  our 
prayer,"  and  he  took  out  his  Bible  and 
hymn-book  printed  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

It  was  odd  enough  to  me,  for  although 
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my  father  did  the  same,  I  had  not  yet 
become  thoroughly  used  to  such  things. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  new  era  for  the 
Indian;  and  while  we  Were  still  seated  on 
the  ground  around  the  central  fire  of  the 
Sioux  tepee,  and  had  just  finished  our  re- 
past of  wild  game,  Peter  read  from  the 
good  book,  and  performed  the  devotional 
exercises  of  his  tepee  home,  with  quite  as 
much  zeal  as  if  he  were  within  four  walls 
and  surrounded  by  civilized  things.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  when  this  primitive 
Christian  prayed  that  I  might  succeed  in 
my  new  undertaking. 

The  next  morning  was  frosty,  and  after 
an  early  breakfast  we  hurried  to  our  traps. 
I  got  two  fine  minks  and  a  beaver  for  my 
trouble,  while  Peter  came  home  smiling 
with  two  otters  and  three  beavers.  I  saw 
that  he  had  something  on  his  mind,  but, 
like  a  true  Indian,  I  held  my  peace.  At 
last  he  broke  the  news  to  me — ^he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  going  to  Santee 
agency! 

I  did  not  blame  him — it  was  hard  to 
leave  such  a  trapper's  paradise  as  this, 
alive  with  siens  of  otter,  mink  and  beaver. 
I  said  nothing,  but  thought  swiftly.  The 
temptation  was  strong  to  remain  and  trap 
too.  That  would  please  my  grandmother; 
and  I  will  confess  here  that  no  lover  is 
more  keen  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
loved  one  than  I  was  at  that  time  to  please 
my  old  grandmother. 

The  thought  of  my  father's  wish  kept  me 
on  my  true  course.  Leaving  my  gun  with 
Peter,  I  took  my  blanket  on  my  back  and 
started  for  the  Missouri  on  foot 

About  this  time  I  did  some  of  the  hardest 
thinking  that  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life. 
All  day  I  traveled,  and  did  not  see  anyone 
until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  descending  into 
the  valley  of  a  stream,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  solitary  farm-house  of  sod,  and  was 
met  by  a  white  man — ^a  man  with  much  hair 
on  his  face. 

I  was  hungry  and  thirsty  as  a  moose  in 
burned  timber.  I  had  some  money  that  my 
father  had  given  me — I  hardly  knew  the 
different  denominations;  so  I  showed  tHe 
man  all  of  it,  and  told  him  by  signs  that 
he  might  take  what  he  pleased  if  only  he 
would  let  me  have  something  to  eat,  and  a 
little  more  to  carry  with  me.  As  for  lodg- 
ing, I  would  not  have  slept  in  his  house  if 
he  had  promised  me  a  war-bonnet ! 

While  he  was  cordial — at  any  rate,  after 
I  exhibited  my  money — there  was  some- 
thing about  his  manner  that  did  not  put  me 
at  my  ease,  and  my  wild  instincts  told  me 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  But  I  was  not 
alone  in  this  policy,  for  his  flock  of  four 
daughters  and  a  son  nearly  put  their  necks 


out  of  joint  in  following  my  modest,  shy 
movements. 

When  they  invited  me  to  sit  down  with 
them  at  the  table,  I  felt  uncomfortable,  but 
hunger  was  stronger  than  my  fears  and 
modesty.  The  climax  came  when  I  took  my 
seat  on  a  rickety  stool  between  the  big, 
hairy  man  and  one  of  his  well-grown 
daughters.  I  felt  n9t  tmlike  a  young  blue 
heron  just  leaving  the  nest  to  partake  of 
his  first  meal  on  an  unsafe,  swinging  branch. 
I  was  entirely  uncertain  of  my  perch. 

All  at  once,  without  warning,  the  man 
struck  the  table  with  the  butt  of  his  Imife 
with  such  force  that  I  jumped  and  was 
within  an  ace  of  giving  a  war-whoop.  In 
spite  of  their  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the 
home-made  table  to  keep  it  steady,  the 
dishes  were  quivering,  and  the  young  ladies 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  composure. 
Severe  glances  from  mother  and  father  soon 
brought  us  calm,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
blow  on  the  table  was  merely  a  signal  for 
quiet  before  saying  grace.  I  pulled  myself 
in,  much  as  a  turtle  would  do,  and  possibly 
it  should  be  credited  to  the  stoicism  of  my 
race  that  I  scarcely  ever  ate  a  heartier 
meal. 

After  supper  I  got  up  and  held  out  to 
the  farmer  nearly  all  the  money  I  had.  I 
did  not  care  whether  he  took  it  all  or  not. 
I  was  grateful  for  the  food,  and  money 
had  no  such  hold  on  my  mind  as  it  has 
gained  since.  To  my  astonishment,  he 
simply  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  stroked 
his  shaggy  beard. 

I  was  invited  to  join  the  family  in  the 
sod-house  parlor,  but  owing  to  the  severe 
nerve-shocks  that  I  had  experienced  at  the 
supper-table,  I  respectfully  declined  and  be- 
took myself  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  near 
by,  where  I  sat  down  to  meditate.  Pres- 
netly  there  pealed  forth  a  peculiar,  weird 
music,  and  the  words  of  a  strange  song. 
It  was  music  from  a  melodeon,  but  I  did 
not  then  know  what  that  was ;  and  the  tune 
was  "  Nearer  my  God,  to  Thee."  Strange 
as  it  sounded  to  me,  I  felt  that  there  was 
something  soothing  and  gentle  about  the 
music  and  the  voices. 

After  a  while  curiosity  led  me  back  to 
the  sod  house,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
how  the  white  woman  pumps  so  much  air 
into  a  box  that  when  she  presses  on  the 
top  boards  it  howls  convulsively.  I  forgot 
my  bashfulness  so  far  as  to  listen  openfy 
and  enjoy  the  operation,  wondering  much 
how  the  white  man  puts  a  pair  of  lungs 
into  a  box,  which  is  furnished  with  a  whole 
set  of  black  and  white  teeth,  and  when  he 
sings  to  it,  it  appears  to  answer  him.  This 
is  how  the  white  people  teach  their  children 
to  do  things,  I  thought. 

Presently  I  walked  over  to  a  shed  where 
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the  farmer  seemed  to  be  very  busy  with 
his  son,  earnestly  hammering  something 
with  all  their  might  in  the  midst  of  glowing 
fire  and  sparks.  He  had  an  old  breaking- 
plow  which  he  was  putting  into  shape  on 
his  rude  forge.  With  sleeves  rolled  up, 
face  and  hands  blackened  and  streaming 
with  sweat,  I  thought  he  looked  not  unlike 
a  successful  warrior  just  returned  from  the 
field  of  battle.  His  powerful  muscles  and 
the  manly  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
iron  impressed  me  tremendously.  "  I  shall 
learn  that  profession  if  ever  I  reach  the 
school  and  learn  the  white  man's  way,"  I 
thought. 

I  thanked  the  good  man  for  his  kind 
invitation  to  sleep  within  the  sod  walls 
with  all  his  family,  but  signed  to  him  that 
I  preferred  to  sleep  out-of-doors.  I  could 
see  some  distrust  in  his  eyes,  for  his  horses 
were  in  the  open  stable;  and  at  that  my 
temper  rose,  but  I  managed  to  control  it. 
He  had  been  kind  to  me,  and  no  Indian 
will  break  the  law  of  hospitality  unless  he 
has  lost  all  the  trails  of  his  people.  The 
man  looked  me  over  again  tarefully,  and 
appeared  satisfied  and  I  rolled  myself  up 
in  my  blanket  among  the  willows,  but  every 
star  that  night  seemed  to  be  bent  upon 
telling  the  story  of  the  white  man. 

I  slept  little,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  the  barking  of  the 
farmer's  collie  and  the  laughter  of  his 
daughters.  I  got  up  and  came  to  the 
house.  Breakfast  was  nearly  ready,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  was  on  hand. 
After  breakfast  I  once  more  offered  my 
money,  but  was  refused.  I  was  glad.  Then 
and  there  I  loved  civilization  and  renounced 
my  wild  life. 

I  took  up  my  blanket  and  continued  on 
my  journey,  which  for  three  days  was  a 
lonely  one.  I  had  nothing  with  which  to 
kill  any  game,  so  I  stopped  now  and  then 
at  a  sod  house  for  food.  When  I  reached 
the  black  hills  of  the  Missouri,  there  lay 
before  me  a  long  slope  leading  to  the  river 
bottom,  and  upon  the  broad  flat,  as  far  as 
my  eyes  could  reach,  lay  farm-houses  and 
farms.  Ah  I  I  thought,  this  is  the  way  of 
civilization,  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests! 
I  desired  to  know  that  life. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  school  I  met  Dr. 
Riggs  on  the  road,  coming  to  the  town  of 
Yankton,  and  received  some  encouraging 
words  from  him,  for  he  spoke  the  Sioux 
language  very  well.  A  little  further  on  I 
met  the  Indian  agent.  Major  Sears,  a 
Quaker,  and  he,  too,  gave  me  a  word  of 
encouragement  when  he  learned  that  I  had 
walked  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  school. 
My  older  brother  John,  who  was  then  as- 
sistant   teacher    and    studying    under    Dr. 


Riggs,  met  me  at  the  school  and  introduced 
me  to  my  new  life. 

The  bell  of  the  old  chapel  at  Santee  sum- 
moned the  pupils  to  school.  Our  principal 
read  aloud  from  a  large  book  and  offered 
prayer.  Although  he  conducted  devotional 
exercises  in  the  Sioux  language,  the  subject 
matter  was  entirely  strange,  and  the  names 
he  used  were  unintelligible  to  me.  "  Jesus  " 
and  "Jehovah"  fell  upon  my  ears  as  mere 
meaningless  sounds. 

I  tmderstood  that  he  was  praying  to  the 
"  Great  Mystery  "  that  the  work  of  the  day 
might  be  blessed  and  their  labor  be  fruitful. 
All  this  was  new  and  very  strange.  A 
cold  sweat  came  out  upon  me  as  I  heard 
him  ask  the  "  Great  Mystery "  to  be  with 
us  in  that. day's  work  in  that  school  build- 
ing. I  thought  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of 
him.  I  had  been  taught  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  only  concerned  with  spirits,  and 
that  when  one  wishes  to  commune  with 
him  in  nature  he  must  be  in  a  spiritual  atti- 
tude, and  must  retire  from  human  sound 
or  influence,  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Here 
for  the  first  time  I  heard  Him  addressed 
openly  in  the  presence  of  a  house  full  of 
young  men  and  young  girls  I 

All  the  scholars  were  ordered  to  various 
rooms  under  different  instructors,  and  I 
was  left  in  the  chapel  with  another  long- 
haired young  man.  He  was  a  Mandan 
from  Fort  Berthold — one  of  our  ancient 
enemies.  Not  more  than  two  years  before 
that  time  my  uncle  had  been  on  the  war- 
path against  this  tribe  and  had  brought 
home  two  Mandan  scalps.  He,  too,  was  a 
new  scholar,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  about 
to  come  before  the  judge  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence. My  heart  at  once  went  out  to  him, 
although  the  other  pupils  were  all  of  my 
own  tribe,  the  Sioux.  I  noticed  that  he 
had  beautiful  long  hair  arranged  in  two 
plaits,  and  in  spite  of  his  sad  face  he  was 
noble-looking  and  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage, I  thought,  in  contrast  with  the  other 
pupils,  whose  hair  was  cut  short  and  their 
garments  not  becoming  to  them  at  all. 
This  boy,  Alfred  Mandan,  became  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine. 

Dr.  Riggs  took  me  in  hand  and  told  me 
the  rules  of  the  school  and  what  was  ex- 
pected of  us.  There  was  the  chapel,  which 
was  used  as  a  church  every  Sunday  and 
as  a  school-house  on  week  days.  There 
was  the  Dakota  Home  for  the  girls'  dormi- 
tory— a  small,  square  frame  building — and 
for  the  boys  a  long  log  house  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  chapel  under  the 
large  cottonwood  trees. 

Dr.  Riggs  said  that  I  need  not  study  any 
that  first  day,  but  could  fill  up  the  big  bag 
he  brought  me  with  straw  from  the  straw 
pile  back  of  his  bam.    I  carried  it  over  to 
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the  log  cabin,  where  the  Doctor  was  before 
me  and  had  provided  a  bunk  or  framework 
for  my  bed.  I  filled  a  smaller  bag  for  a 
pillow,  and,  having  received  the  sheets  and 
blankets,  I  made  my  first  white  man's  bed 
under  his  supervision.  When  it  was  done 
it  looked  clean  and  dignified  enough  for 
anyone,  I  thought 

He  said  that  I  must  make  it  every  morn- 
ing like  that  before  going  to  school.  "And 
for  your  wash,  there  is  a  tin  basin  or  two 
on  a  bench  just  outside  of  the  door,  by 
the  water-barrels."  And  so  it  was.  We  had 
three  barrels  of  Missouri  River  water, 
which  we  ourselves  filled  up  every  week, 
for  we  boys  had  to  furnish  our  own  water 
and  wood,  and  were  detailed  in  pairs  for 
this  work. 

Dr.  Riggs  supplied  axes  for  the  wood- 
choppers,  and  barrels  and  pails  for  the 
water-carriers,  also  a  yoke  of  large  and 
gentle  white  oxen  and  a  lumber-wagon.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  never  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  two  animals  than  with  these 
two!  I  have  done  some  of  my  solemnest 
thinking  behind  them.  The  Missouri  River 
was  about  two  miles  from  our  log  house, 
witli  a  wide  stretch  of  bottom  land  inter- 
vening, partly  cottonwood  timber  and  partly 
open  meadow  with  tall  grass.  I  could  take 
a  nap,  or  dance  a  war-dance,  if  I  cared 
to  do  so,  while  they  were  carrying  me  to 
wood  or  to  water. 

Dr.  Riggs  gave  me  a  little  English  primer 
to  study,  also  one  or  two  books  in  the 
Dakota  language,  which  I  had  learned  to 
read  in  the  day-school.  There  was  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  I  must  confess  that  at 
Siat  time  I  would  have  preferred  one  of 
grandmother's  evening  stories  or  my  uncle's 
account  of  his  day's  experiences  in  the 
chase.  I  thought  it  was  the  dullest  hunt- 
ing I  had  ever  known. 

Toward  evening  a  company  of  three 
young  men  arrived  from  up  the  river — to 
all  appearance  full-fledged  warriors.  Ah, 
it  was  good  to  see  the  handsome  white, 
blue,  and  red  blankets  worn  by  these  stately 
Sioux  youths!  I  had  not  worn  one  since 
my  return  from  Canada.  My  brother  got 
me  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  had  some  one  cut 
my  hair,  which  was  already  over  my  ears, 
as  it  had  not  been  touched  since  the  year 
before.  I  felt  like  a  wild  goose  with  its 
wings  clipped. 

Next  morning  the  day  pupils  emerged 
in  every  direction  from  the  woods  and  deep 
ravines  where  the  Indians  had  made  their 
temporary  homes,  while  we,  the  log-cabin 
boarders,  came  out  in  Indian  file.  The 
chapel  bell  was  tolling  as  we  reached  the 
yard,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  pretty    lass   standing   with   her   parents 


and  Dr.  Riggs  near  the  Dakota  Home. 
Then  they  separated  and  the  father  and 
mother  came  toward  us,  leaving  the  Doctor 
and  the  pretty  Dakota  maiden  standing 
still.  All  at  once  the  girl  began  to  run 
toward  her  parents,  screaming  pitifully. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  stay  in  the  white 
man's  house!  I'll  die,  I'll  die!  Mamma! 
Mamma ! " 

The  parents  stopped  and  reasoned  with 
the  girl,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Then  I  saw 
them  leading  her  back  to  the  Dakota  Home, 
in  spite  of  her  pleading  and  begging.  The 
scene  made  my  blood  boil,  and  I  suppressed 
with  difficulty  a  strong  desire  to  go  to  her 
aid. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  time  we 
were  called  upon  to  recite!  In  the  same 
primer  class  were  Eagle-Crane,  Kite,  and 
their  compatriot  from  up  the  river.  For  a 
whole  week  we  youthful  warriors  were  held 
up  and  harassed  with  words  of  three  letters. 
Like  raspberry  bushes  in  the  path,  they 
tore,  bled,  and  sweated  us — ^those  little 
words  rat,  cat,  and  so  forth — until  not  a 
semblance  of  our  native  dignity  and  self- 
respect  was  left.  And  we  were  of  just  the 
age  when  the  Indian  youth  is  most  on  his 
dignity!  Imagine  the  same  fellows  turned 
loose  against  Custer  or  Harney  with  any- 
thing like  equal  numbers  and  weapons,  and 
those  tried  generals  would  feel  like  boys! 
We  had  been  bred  and  trained  to  those 
things ;  but  when  we  found  ourselves  within 
four  walls  and  set  to  pick  out  words  of 
three  letters,  we  were  like  novices  upon 
snow-shoes— often  flat  on  the  ground. 

I  hardly  think  I  was  ever  tired  in  my 
life  until  those  first  days  of  boarding  school. 
All  day  things  seemed  to  come  and  pass 
with  a  wearisome  regularity,  like  walking 
railway  ties — ^the  step  was  too  short  for  me. 
At  times  I  felt  something  of  the  fascination 
of  the  new  life,  and  again  there  would 
arise  in  me  a  dogged  resistance,  and  a  voice 
seemed  to  be  saying,  "It  is  cowardly  to 
depart  from  the  old  things !  " 

Aside  from  repeating  and  spelling  words, 
we  had  to  count  and  add  imaginary 
amounts.  We  never  had  had  any  money  to 
count,  nor  potatoes,  nor  turnips,  nor  bricks. 
Why,  we  valued  nothing  except  honor ;  that 
cannot  be  purchased.  It  seemed  now  that 
everything  must  be  measured  in  time  or 
money  or  distance.  And  when  the  teacher 
placed  before  us  a  painted  globe,  and  said 
that  our  world  was  like  that — that  upon 
such  a  thing  our  forefathers  had  roamed 
and  hunted  for  untold  ages,  as  it  whirled 
and  danced  around  the  sun  in  space — I  felt 
that  my  foothold  was  deserting  me.  All 
my  savage  training  and  philosophy  was  in 
the  air,  if  these  things  were  true. 

Later  on,  when  Dr.  Riggs  explained  to 
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us  the  industries  of  the  white  man,  his 
thrift  and  forethought,  we  could  sec  the 
reasonableness  of  it  all.  Economy  is  the 
able  assistant  of  labor,  and  the  two  to- 
gether produce  great  results.  The  systems 
and  methods  of  business  were  of  great 
interest  to  us,  and  especially  the  adoption 
of  a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  Doctor's  own  personality  impressed 
us  deeply,  and  his  words  of  counsel  and 
daily  prayers,  strange  to  us  at  first,  in  time 
fotmd  root  in  our  minds.  The  world 
seemed  gradually  to  unfold  before  me,  and 
the  desire  to  know  all  that  the  white  man 
knows  was  the  tremendous  and  prevailing 
thought  in  me,  and  was  constantly  growing 
upon  me  more  and  more. 

I  studied  harder  than  most  of  the  boys. 
Missionaries  were  poor,  and  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  education  for  the  Indian 
had  not  then  been  developed.  The  white 
man  in  general  had  no  use  for  the  Indian. 
Sitting  Bull  and  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
were  still  fighting  in  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, so  that  the  outlook  was  not  bright  for 
me  to  pursue  my  studies  among  the  whites, 
yet  it  was  now  my  secret  dream  and  am- 
bition. 

It  was  at  Santee  that  I  sawed  my  first 
cord  of  wood.  Before  long  I  had  a  little 
money  of  my  own,  for  I  sawed  most  of 
Dr.  Riggs's  own  wood  and  some  at  the 
Dakota  Home,  besides  other  work  for 
which  I  was  paid.  Although  I  could  not 
understand  or  speak  much  English,  at  the 
end  of  my  second  year  I  could  translate 
every  word  of  my  English  studies  into  the 
native  tongue,  besides  having  read  all  that 
was  then  published  in  the  Sioux.  I  had 
caught  up  with  boys  who  had  two  or  three 
years  the  start  of  me,  and  was  now  studying 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 

One  day  Dr.  Riggs  came  to  me  and  said 
that  he  had  a  way  by  which  he  could  send 
me  to  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  to  enter  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Beloit  College. 
This  was  a  great  opportunity,  and  I  grasped 
it  eagerly,  though  I  had  not  yet  lost  my 
old  timidity  about  venturing  alone  among 
the  white  people. 

I  went  to  Beloit  in  September.  1876,  two 
months  after  Custer's  command  had  been 
annihilated  by  the  Sioux.  People  were 
bitter  against  the  Sioux  in  those  days,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  local  papers  printed  a 
story  that  I  was  a  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull, 
who  had  sent  me  there  to  study  the  white 
man's  arts  so  that  he  might  be  better  able 
to  cope  with  them.  When  I  went  into  the 
town,  I  was  followed  on  the  streets  by 
gangs  of  little  white  savages,  giving  imita- 
tion war-whoops;  but  at  the  school  they 
received  me  kindly. 

The  journey  itself  was  an  education.     I 


had  never  before  traveled  by  rail,  nor  seen 
a  large  town.  .  Practically,  I  had  not  known 
what  student  life  is,  for  here  the  young 
men  worked  with  a  regularity  and  earnest- 
ness that  amazed  me.  I  could  understand 
simple  sentences  in  English  when  slowly 
spoken,  but  I  did  not  like  to  ask  questions 
— that  is  not  the  Indian  way — so  I  tried 
to  reason  everything  out  for  myself,  and 
discovered  my  mistakes  later. 

For  one  thing,  I  supposed  then  that  every 
educated  man  must  be  highly  religious  and 
spiritual-minded.  The  chapel  gatherings  at 
each  end  of  the  day  impressed  me  very 
much.  Some  of  the  professors  appeared 
to  me  to  be  mysteriously  endowed  with 
more  than  human  wisdom  and  experience, 
especially  those  whose  heads  were  entirely 
bald.  I  supposed  this  to  be  a  sign  of  some- 
thing remarkable  and  holy. 

Yet  it  was  at  Beloit  College  that  my 
eyes  were  opened  intelligently,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  greatness  and  brilliancy  of 
Christian  civilization — ^the  ideal  civilization, 
as  I  then  saw  it  prospectively — the  devel- 
opment of  every  natural  resource — ^the 
broad  brotherhood  of  mankind — ^the  blend- 
ing of  all  languages  and  intermixture  of 
all  races  under  one  religion.  There  must 
be  no  more  warfare  within  our  borders; 
we  must  quit  the  trail  for  the  breakings 
plow,  since  pastoral  life  was  the  next  thing 
for  the  Indian.  So  reasoning,  I  renounced 
finally  my  bow  and  arrows  for  the  spade 
and  pen;  I  took  off  my  soft  moccasins  and 
put  on  the  rather  heavy  and  clumsy  but 
durable  shoes.  Every  day  of  my  life  I  put 
into  use  every  English  word  that  I  knew. 
I  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  well 
drilled  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Indian, 
alert  and  tireless  in  every  faculty,  and  here 
for  the  first  time  I  permitted  myself  to 
think  and  act  as  a  white  man. — The  Out- 
look. 


SMALL    COLLEGES    BEST." 


CHARLES    F.    ADAMS    CRITICISES    UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM    OF   EDUCATION. 


The  American  system  of  education,  par- 
ticularly that  in  force  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  strongly  criticised  recently  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  delivered  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Adams,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  board  of  overseers,  proposed 
to  tear  down  completely  the  large  univer- 
sity as  it  is  at  present  conceived  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  numbr  of  small  colleges 
with  a  master  with  full  authority  at  the 
head  of  each. 

He   complains   that   as   colleges   are   at 
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present  made  up  there  is  little  or.no  close 
personal  contact  between  student  and  pro- 
fessor. He  points  to  the  time,  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Harvard  had  only  320  students, 
and  says  that  then,  as  an  undergraduate, 
he  came  into  personal  contact  with  a  pro- 
fessor only  once.  This  experience  he  be- 
lieves typical  of  the  students  of  his  time, 
and  points  to  the  fact  that,  now  that  Har- 
vard numbers  more  than  2000  students,  the 
possibility  of  personal  contact  is  much  less. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  personal 
contact  he  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
younger  Richard  Henry  Dana,  who  consid- 
ered the  most  valuable  part  of  his  college 
life  the  year  that  he  was  rusticated  from 
Harvard  and  thrown  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods.  He  said  that 
even  those  colleges  known  to-day  as  the 
smaller  ones  do  not  provide  adequate  fel- 
lowship between  student  and  instructor. 

Defining  the  college  that  he  wauld  have 
replace  the  present  system,  Mr.  Adams  said : 
In  the  case  of  Harvard,  none  the  less,  I 
I  would,  were  it  in  my  power,  discontinue 
I  absolutely  and  wholly  break  up  the  tra- 
ditional academic  system.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, save  in  name  and  continuity,  should 
cease  to  exist.  In  place  of  it  I  would  have 
a  number  of  colleges,  all  independent,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  should  be  a 
master— if  you  like,  a  president.  Those 
colleges  should  be  so  limited  in  size  that 
individuality  would  be  not  only  possible, 
but  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  The 
roaster  should  know  every  student.  In- 
structors and  students  should  constitute  a 
large  household  under  several  roofs  and 
with  common  grounds — independence  and 
individuality,  under  suitable  restrictions, 
should  be  the  underlying  motive.  The  uni- 
versitv,  with  its  elaborate  machinery  of  in- 
struction, would  then  come  into  play  to 
supplement  college  instruction.  The  uni- 
versity professor  would  teach ;  and  the  stu- 
dents of  each  college,  under  the  super- 
vision and  by  the  advice  of  the  master  of 
the  college,  would  select  their  own  courses. 
The  system  of  general  university  electives 
would  be  combined  with  prescribed  home 
courses  in  each  individual  college.  The 
master  would  give  tone  and  character  to 
his  college  and  to  each  individual  student 
in  it.  The  final  degree,  bearing  the  name 
and  seal  of  Harvard,  would  be  conferred 
as  the  result  of  examinations  in  common, 
all  the  colleges  competing. 

In  regard  to  the  elective  svstem  in  force 
in  most  colleges,  he  said :  "  I  have  come  to 
regard  the  elective  system  in  its  present 
form  of  development  as  an  educational  fad 
and  a  very  mischevious  one." 

He  believes  that  the  average  college  stu- 
dent is  not   sufficiently  matured   to   select 


intelligently  the  studies  which  will  benefit 
him  the  most.  He  defines  the  educated 
man  as  "  one  in  whom  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulties, the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  ob- 
serving faculties  have  all  been  properly  and 
adequately  developed." 

To  develop  such  a  man  as  this  he  says 
the  student  must  not  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance  in  selecting  his 
work,  but  should  select  those  studies  which 
have  the  effect  of  most  fully  developing  the 
faculties  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

He  decries  especially  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  college  curriculum  there  is  little  or 
no  provision  for  the  training  of  the  faculty 
of  observation,  in  which  he  believes  many 
students  are  woefully  deficient.  And  yet 
observation  is  the  foundation  of  every 
course  in  natural  science. 


WHY  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  when  the  window  of  a  warm  room 
is  opened  on  a  still  winter  night  the  cold 
air  from  without  rushes  into  the  room. 
Nearer  the  ceiling  the  warmer  air  is  forced 
out  of  the  window,  thus  completing  a 
general  atmospheric  circulation  on  a  minia- 
ture scale.  These  currents  of  air,  which 
might  properly  be  called  wind,  would  not 
occur  if  the  air  within  doors  was  not 
warmer  and  consequently  lighter  than  the 
air  without. 

The  range  in  temperature  between  the 
equator  and  the  north  pole  amounts  in 
winter  to  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred degrees  F.,  and  in  summer  the  contrast 
is  also  great.  Moreover,  in  summer  the 
continents  are  warmer  than  the  oceans,  but 
in  winter  the  reverse  is  true.  Three  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  illustrate  how  such 
contrasts  affect  the  winds  of  the  world. 
At  the  equator  the  temperature  averages 
about  eighty  degrees  throughout  the  year. 
Consequently  the  lower  air  flows  in  from 
regions  of  high  pressure  on  each  side, 
forming  what  are  known  as  the  trades. 
These  winds  cover  nearly  one  half  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  blow  with  much  steadi- 
ness the  year  round. 

The  monsoons  of  India  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  are  the  most  interesting  of  their 
class.  In  summer  the  cooler  ocean  air 
pushes  in  toward  the  land,  while  the 
warmer  air  over  the  continents  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  and  then  flows  out  to 
sea,  forming  a  systematic  circulation  be- 
tween ocean  and  continent.  In  winter  the 
ocean  is  warmer  than  the  continent,  and 
the  winds  reverse  their  direction.  The 
"  land  and  sea  breezes  "  occur  with  much 
regularity   near  large  bodies   of  water   in 
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some  parts  of  the  world.  The  ocean  is 
cooler  than  the  land  during  the  day  and 
warmer  at  night,  causing  on  a  small  scale 
a  daily  interchange  of  air  similar  to  that 
caused  by  the  monsoons. 

A  clear  knowledge  of  the  term  "  air  pres- 
sure "  is  very  helpful  in  studying  the  causes 
of  wind.  Air,  like  a  stone,  presses  against 
the  ground — in  other  words,  it  has  weight, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  2,117  pounds 
upon  every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  sea  level — but,  unlike  a  stone,  the 
atmosphere  is  elastic  to  a  high  degree  and 
also  presses  in  all  other  directions. 

On  account  of  this  elasticity  of  the  air, 
certain  forces  which  arise  from  differences 
in  temperature  and  the  earth's  rotation 
cause  it  to  become  dense  or  heavy  in  some 
regions  and  rare  or  light  in  other  regions. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  atmosphere  to  over- 
come these  pressure  differences  and  resume 
a  state  of  equal  density  that  causes  the 
winds  to  blow.  The  column  of  mercury  in 
a  barometer  tube  is  always  just  balancing 
a  column  of  air  of  the  same  diameter, 
reaching  from  the  barometer  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  the  air  is  dense  the 
mercury  will,  of  course,  stand  high  in  the 
tube,  and  to  express  this  condition  we  use 
the  term  "  high  pressure,"  but  if  the  air  is 
rare  the  mercury  will  stand  low  in  the 
tube,  and  we  then  use  the  term  "  low  pres- 
sure." 

Over  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  pressure  is 
ascertained  each  day  at  ntmierous  stations. 
The  barometer  readings,  expressed  in  inches 
of  mercury,  are  telegraphed  to  a  central 
point  a{id  there  charted  on  a  map.  The 
exact  regions  where  the  pressure  is  high 
or  low  may  then  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It 
has  been  learned  from  such  observations 
that  these  areas  are  constantly  moving  east- 
ward at  an  average  rate  of  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  per  day.  Technically  the  low 
pressure  areas  are  called  "cyclones"  and 
the  high  pressure  areas  "anti-cyclones." 
They  are  frequently  one  thousand  or  more 
miles  in  diameter.  The  little  storms  of 
great  destructive  force  so  often  called  cy- 
clones are  really  tornadoes. 

The  higher  the  pressure  in  any  particular 
region  relative  to  some  other  region  the 
greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
The  winds  blow  much  faster  in  winter  than 
in  summer  because  the  greater  contrasts  of 
temperature  cause  more  decided  differences 
in  pressure.  Observations  demonstrate,  how- 
ever, that  the  wind  never  blows  in  straight 
lines,  because  all  bodies  of  air  when  in 
motion  are  acted  upon  by  a  law  of  nature 
called  the  "deflecting  force  of  the  earth's 
rotation."  This  force  turns  all  wind  to  the 
right  of  its  course  in  the  northern  hemi- 


sphere and  to  the  left  in  the  southern. 
Thus  if  a  wind  in  our  hemisphere  starts 
north  it  is  soon  turned  slowly  toward  the 
northeast,  or  if  it  starts  west  it  will  soon 
turn  toward  the  northwest.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  at  the  equator  the  earth 
is  rotating  at  the  enormous  velocity  of  1,035 
miles  an  hour,  one  will  not  wonder  that 
such  a  deflecting  force  could  exist.  All 
areas  of  high  and  low  pressure,  from  what- 
ever cause,  therefore  become  whirlini^ 
masses  of  air,  and  a  little  thought  will  show 
that  they  must  turn  in  opposite  directions. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  low  areas, 
or  "lows,"  as  they  are  designated  on  the 
weather  map,  always  rotate  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


THE  BIBLE'S  FASCINATION  AS 
LITERATURE. 


HUMAN  interest,  as  every  journalist 
knows,  is  the  first  requisite  for  a  good 
story  or  article;  and  human  interest,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridgc,  of 
Indiana,  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
the  Bible  above  all  other  books.  Mr.  Bcv- 
eridge  came  to  this  conclusion  some  years 
ago  while  out  with  a  camping  party  in  the 
woods.  The  company  was  in  a  reading 
mood,  but  no  reading  matter  was  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Finally  one  of  the  party 
bethought  himself  of  his  Bible,  and  sug- 
gested a  reading  from  that.  The  proposal 
was  not  enthusiastically  received,  but  the 
man  with  the  Bible  had  his  way.  After 
the  reading  was  over,  one  of  the  listeners 
exclaimed:  "I  never  knew  the  Bible  was 
so  interesting.  Let's  have  some  more  of 
that  to-morrow."  And  to-morrow  they  did 
have  some  more.  By  chance  an  Indian 
guide  belonging  to  the  party  was  near,  and 
he  sat  down  and  listened.  The  next  day 
all  the  guides  were  there.  At  this  point 
we  quote  directly  from  Senator  Beveridgc's 
narrative  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

"The  comments  of  the  guides  were  cu- 
rious, keen,  full  of  human  interest.  It  was 
no  trouble  for  them  to  understand  Isaiah. 
They  had  the  same  spirit  that  inspired 
David  when  he  went  up  against  Goliath. 
They  knew,  with  their  deep,  elemental  na- 
tures, the  kind  of  woman  Ruth  was  and 
Rebekah  was.  Moses  slaying  the  Egyptian 
and  leading  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  laying  down  the  law  in  good,  strict, 
man-fashion,  was  entirely  intelligible  to 
them.  One  wonders  what  the  'higher 
critics '  and  '  scholarly  interpreters '  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  would  have  thought  had 
they  seen  these  plain  men,  learned  in  the 
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wisdom  of  the  woods,  understandini^  quite 
clearly  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans,  or 
the  voluptuous  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the 
war  song  of  Moses,  or,  most  of  all,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

" '  Why,  I  never  knew  those  things  were 
in  the  Bible.  How  did  you  ever  get  on 
to  them?'  said  He  one  day,  when  a  per- 
fectly charming  story  had  been  read. 

"  *  Why,  this  way,'  said  the  Other  One. 
'Many  years  ago  in  a  logging  camp  there 
happened  to  be  nothing  to  read,  and  I 
just  had  to  read.  I  had  read  everything 
— ^that  is  to  say,  I  had  read  everything  but 
the  Bible.  And  I  did  not  want  to  read 
that.  I  had  heard  it  read  over  and  over 
again  in  the  church  and  in  my  own  home, 
and  always  with  that  monotonous  non- 
intelligence,  that  utter  lack  of  human  un- 
derstanding that  makes  all  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Bible,  as  ordinarily  inter- 
preted to  us,  putty-like  characters  without 
any  human  attributes. 

"  But  there  was  nothing  else  to  read. 
So  I  was  forced  to  read  the  Bible,  and  I 
instantly  became  fascinated  with  it.  I  dis- 
covered what  every  year  since  then  has 
confirmed — ^that  there  is  more  'good  read- 
ing' in  the  Bible  than  in  all  the  volumes 
of  fiction,  poetry  and  philosophy  put  to- 
gether. So  when  I  get  tired  of  every- 
Uiing  else  and  want  something  really  '  good 
to  read,'  something  that  is  charged  full  of 
energy  and  human  emotion,  of  cunning 
thought  and  everything  that  arrests  the  at- 
tention and  thrills  or  soothes  or  uplifts  you, 
according  to  your  mood,  I  find  it  in  the 
Bible." 

This  story  serves  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture for  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Bible. 
"  Surely,"  says  Senator  Beveridge,  "  this 
book  had  not  held  its  sway  over  the  human 
mind  for  two  thousand  years  without  hav- 
ing engaging  qualities — something  that  ap- 
peals to  our  human  interest.  Surely  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  the  story  of  the 
most  masterful  and  persistent  people  who 
ever  lived,  cannot  help  being  charged  with 
thought,  and  emotion,  and  love,  and  hate, 
and  plot  and  plan,  with  frailty  and  ideals, 
with  cowardice  and  courage,  with  anarchy 
and  law,  with  waywardness  and  obedience. 
.  .  .  And  surely,  too,  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  the  account  of  the  Man  who 
dominates  all  Christendom  to-day,  the  Man 
who  is  the  most  powerful  influence  in  civi- 
lization two  thousand  years  after  He  has 
passed  from  earth;  surely  such  an  account 
could  not  be  without  a  fascination,  com- 
pared with  which  our  most  thrilling  novels 
and  most  passionate  poems  are  vapid  and 
tame."    To  quote  further: 

"And,  when  you  add  to  these  merely 
human  elements  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 


taments the  divine  quality  glorifying  it  all, 
you  have  by  far  the  best  literature  in  the 
world;  and  not  the  best  literature  only, 
but  by  far  the  most  interesting  literature. 
You  have  not  only  the  development  of  the 
only  divine  religion  known  to  man,  but  you 
have  easily  the  best  reading  to  be  found  in 
all  the  libraries.  It  is  of  the  Bible  from 
this  last  point  of  view  to  which  this  paper 
is  addressed.  I  am  talking  now  to  those 
who  are  asking  each  night  about  their  fire- 
sides for  '  something  good  to  read ; '  and 
I  am  telling  them  to  read  the  standard 
novels  and  more  than  the  standard  novels — 
the  standard  histories  and  biographies; 
and  more  than  the  standard  histories  and 
biographies — ^the  standard  poets;  and  more 
than  both  of  these  the  current  magasines 
and  all  of  them,  for  they  are  the  living 
expression  of  the  world's  thought  to-day; 
but  I  am  telling  them  that,  more  than  all 
of  these  put  together,  they  will  find  'good 
reading,'  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
*  good  reading '  and  nothing  else,  between 
the  covers  of  that  volume  which  every  home 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  without,  but  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
read." 

Senator  Beveridge  goes  on  to  register  his 
conviction  that  "the  Bible  is  by  far  the 
most  admirable  compendium  of  the  best 
short  stories  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  the  world."  By  common  consensus  of 
critical  opinion  the  French  are  the  best 
modem  short-story  tellers ;  "  and  yet,"  says 
Senator  Beveridge,  "the  French  short 
stories — perfect  as  they  are  when  com- 
pared with  other  •  fiction — are  crude  and 
prolix  compared  with  the  short  stories  of 
the  Bible."  He  cites  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath.  "The  world  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten this  immortal  combat,"  he  remarks; 
"and  for  'good  reading'  in  the  realm  of 
adventure  nothing  has  been  produced  that 
comes  anywhere  near  it."    To  quote  again: 

"  A  good  way  to  test  the  tremendous  pith 
and  point  of  the  Bible  narrative  is  to  read 
over  a  portion  of  it,  get  it  thoroughly  in 
mind;  then  close  the  Bible  and  try  to  write 
out  the  very  things  you  have  read  yourself. 
You  will  find  that  you  will  use  two  or  three 
times  as  many  words,  do  the  best  you  can. 

"  Of  course,  these  stories  of  adventure 
are  very  numerous  'in  the  Bible — the  vol- 
ume is  packed  full  of  them. 

"  But  suppose  you  want  some  other  kind 
of  story — ^intrigue,  let  us  say,  or  diplomacy. 
You  will  find  it  in  this  same  history  of  this 
same  David.  His  craft  in  statesmanship 
equaled  his  courage  in  war.  It  is  fascinat- 
ing to  see  how  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  dynasty  from  which  sprang  our  Savior. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
repeat   it  here — that   would  be   merely  to 
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repeat  what  you  will  find  in  infinitely  more 
fascinating  form  in  the  Bible  itself.  All 
that  I  am  doinfs:  is  to  tell  you  that  if  you 
want  'human  interest'  stories  that  yet  in- 
volve statesmanship,  diplomacy  and  war 
you  will  find  them  all  crowded  into  the  life 
of  David.  And  through  them  all  you  will 
find  ftmdamental,  almost  primal,  human 
passions  running  at  high  tide. 

"  For  example,  David  loved  women — 
man-fashion  and  violently  he  loved  them — 
and  that  led  him,  man  of  God  though  he 
was,  into  wrong-doing.  And  the  hatred  of 
the  people  of  that  time  was  equal  to  their 
love,  and  their  grief  was  soihething  terri- 
ble. When  the  men  of  that  time  and  race 
hated,  that  meant  a  killing.  We  see  it  in 
the  same  race  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
play  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  where 
that  wonderful  old  character,  Shylock,  ex- 
claims. Who  hates  the  man  he  would  not 
kill! 

"While  David  is  the  master  character 
throughout  all  this  period,  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  master  characters  of  all  time  and  of 
all  peoples,  that  period  was  full  of  char- 
acters. The  fact  is  that  the  Bible  is  made 
up  of  big  characters,  men  and  women  and 
children  loving,  plotting,  warring,  hating, 
intriguing,  philosophizing,  praying,  forgiv- 
ing, doing  justice  and  working  righteous- 
ness, yet  falling  to  the  lowest  depths.  But 
aly^ys  there  is  'something  doing.' 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  sometimes 
wishes  that  be  had  been  bom  a  painter,  in- 
stead of  a  statesman,  and  he  says  that  if  he 
had  he  would  have  painted  at  least  two  pic- 
tures if  he  had  never  painted  any  others. 
The  first  would  have  been  a  picture  of 
Isaac,  "the  first  gentleman  in  literature," 
as  he  took  his  bride,  Rebekah,  by  the  hand, 
and  "  brought  her  to  his  mother's,  Sarah's, 
tent"  The  other  would  have  been  a  pic- 
ture of  Joseph,  "  the  dreamer,"  as  he  drew 
near  to  his  brethren  at  Dothan,  "  lithe  and 
strong  and  fine,  wandering  slowly,  his 
great  dark  eyes  filled  with  visions  of  an- 
other time  and  of  another  land,  of  great 
enterprises  and  splendid  duties  and  mighty 
deeds — dreaming,  always  dreaming,  and 
with  the  dreamer's  halo  about  him."  To 
quote,  in  conclusion: 

"These  tales  are,  of  course,  familiar  to 
everyone.  The  pastels  of  The  Dreamer  and 
The  First  Gentleman  in  Literature  are  as 
well  known  as  they  are  unappreciated. 
But  their  perfection  as  works  of  art  and 
their  absorbing  quality  as  narratives  have 
been  forgotten  just  because  they  are  old. 

"I  think  that  we  Americans  are  falling 
into  the  same  trouble  that  the  men  of 
Athens  had  fallen  into  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
immortal  oration  on  Mars  Hill.  The  men 
of    Athens    were    continually    looking    for 


'something  new' — as  we  are  told,  'the 
Athenians  and  the  strangers  there  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  telling  or  hearing 
some  new  thing.  .  .  .' 

"  But  the  Bible  is  full  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary experiences  that  few  people  know 
anything  about.  They  are  tucked  away 
here  and  there  throughout  this  astonishing 
volume.  As  I  have  said  before,  they  arc 
of  every  kind,  too.  Incidents  of  love  of  the 
most  passionate  and  yet  the  tenderest  and 
the  most  self-sacrificing  kind;  incidents  of 
anger  that  set  our  blood  on  fire  even  in  the 
reading  of  them;  incidents  of  the  blacker 
passions  rioting  unrestrained,  wanton  and 
desperate;  incidents  of  craft  and  cunning 
more  subtle  than  those  told  by  Conan  Doyle 
in  his  Sherlock  Holmes,  or  by  that  master 
of  all  modem  writers  of  plot  and  intrigue, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe." 


AN   ARBOR  DAY  LETTER. 


FROM    PRESIDENT    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 


To    the   School   Children   of   the    United 
States: 

Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply  "Tree 
Day")  is  now  observed  in  every  state  in 
our  union — and  mainly  in  the  schools. 
At  various  times  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, but  chiefly  in  this  month  of  April, 
you  give  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  to  special 
exercises  and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  plant- 
ing, in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
trees  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  of  what  they 
yield  in  adornment,  comfort,  and  useful 
products  to  the  communities  in  which  you 
live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate  )rour 
Arbor  Day  thoughtfully,  for  within  your 
lifetime  the  nation's  need  of  trees  will  be- 
come serious.  We  of  an  older  generation 
can  get  along  with  what  we  have,  though 
with  growing  hardship;  but  in  your  full 
manhood  and  womanhood  you  will  want 
what  nature  once  so  bountifully  supplied, 
and  man  so  thoughtlessly  destroyed:  and 
because  of  that  want  you  will  reproach  us, 
not  for  what  we  have  used,  but  for  what 
we  have  wasted. 

For  the  nation  as  for  the  man  or  woman 
and  the  boy  or  girl,  the  road  to  success  is 
the  right  use  of  what  we  have  and  the  im- 
provement of  present  opportunity.  If  you 
neglect  to  prepare  yourselves  now  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  fall 
upon  you  later,  if  you  do  not  learn  the 
things  which  you  will  need  to  know  when 
your  school  days  are  over,  you  will  suffer 
the  consequences.  So  any  nation  which  in 
its    youth    lives   only    for   the    day,    reaps 
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without  sowinfT,  and  consumes  without  hus- 
banding, must  expect  the  penalty  of  the 
prodigal,  whose  labor  could  with  difficulty 
find  him  the  bare  means  of  life. 

A  people  without  children  would  face  a 
hopeless  future;  a  country  without  trees 
is  almost  as  hopeless;  forests  which  are  so 
used  that  they  can  not  renew  themselves 
will  soon  vanish,  and  with  them  all  their 
benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not  merely  a 
storehouse  full  of  wood,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
factory  of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
reservoir  of  water.  When  you  help  to  pre- 
serve our  forests  or  to  plant  new  ones  you 
are  acting  the  part  of  good  citizens.  The 
value  of  forestry  deserves,  therefore,  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  which  aim  to  make 
good  citizens  of  you.  If  your  Arbor  Day 
exercises  help  you  to  realize  what  benefits 
each  one  of  you  receives  from  the  forests, 
and  how  by  your  assistance  these  benefits 
may  continue,  they  will  serve  a  good  end. 


MY   GRECIAN    SUMMER. 


BY  LORADO  TAFT. 


"  "Vr  O  personally  conducted  tours  for  me ! " 
ii  I  had  heard  myself  say  it  so  often 
that  it  had  .become  a  conviction.  An  ex- 
perience one  dreadful  day  in  Rome — a  co- 
operative martyrdom  with  a  score  or  more 
human  beings  in  a  "caryall" — had  con- 
firmed my  prejudice.  Besides,  had  I  not 
lived  five  years  in  Paris,  and  tramped  over 
a  good  part  of  France  and  Italy?  No,  in- 
deed; my  free  spirit  was  not  of  the  kind 
to  be  herded  like  "  dumb  driven  cattle." 

Then  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
invited  me  to  join  its  Summer  School,  pro- 
posing a  trip  to  Greece,  and  hinting  at  a 
glimpse  of  Constantinople  and  the  Cyclades. 
To  see  Hellas,  the  land  of  my  heart's  de- 
sire; to  be  wafted  around  its  jeweled 
shores  and  among  those  magic  isles  in  a 
private  steamer  like  a  millionaire — ^and  all 
this  just  for  a  few  lectures — was  too  good 
to  believe.  Yes,  I  would  go,  but  with 
mental  reservations  as  to  the  "troupe."  I 
would  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it  and  talk 
when  I  was  told  to,  but  I  would  make  inde- 
pendent excursions  and  inspect  things  all 
alone.  Sacred  are  such  emotions  as  mine 
were  going  to  be;  I  could  not  think  of 
sharing  them  with  an  indiscriminate  mob  I 
In  Paris  particularly  I  would  "flock  by 
myself i"  visiting  the  old  friends  in  their 
studios,  and  the  yet  older  friends  of  the 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg  in  their  well- 
known  sanctuaries.  For  intellectual  stim- 
ulus I  would  attend  my  own  lectures;  I 


was  very  sure  that  I  needed  no  information 
on  French  art. 

The  Latin  Quarter  had  been  the  scene  of 
those  student  years — those  happy,  hopeful 
years  of  the  long  ago — and  there  was  a 
certain  novelty  in  lodging  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city.  The  quiet  hotel  was  unex- 
pectedly attractive.  Across  the  way  was  a 
vacated  hall,  more  or  less  hallowed  by 
memories  of  Dowie  services,  which  was  to 
be  our  meeting-place,  the  Summer  School's 
arena  of  endeavor. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  stroll  over  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival,  and  I  found  the 
Eager  Ones  gathered  in  considerable  num- 
bers, while  Professor  Powers,  the  head  of 
the  organization,  paced  restlessly  back  and 
forth  across  the  hall  like  a  caged  animal. 
His  thoughtful  face  looked  rather  grim  and 
portentous  I  "feared  the  worst."  When 
the  last  straggler  had  shuffled  deprecatingly 
into  a  seat,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke. 
The  theme  was  Modem  French  Painting. 
Beginning  with  the  Barbizon  men,  he  gave 
us  an  outline  of  its  development  as  vivid 
as  the  art  itself.  His  grasp  of  the  subject, 
his  presentation  of  that  exalted  period  of 
outdoor  painting,  of  its  philosophy,  and  of 
its  spiritual  significance,  were  masterly. 
The  mere  technical  considerations  which 
had  cluttered  my  mind,  obscuring  the  larger 
view,  were  sent  flying,  not  ignored,  but 
put  into  the  subordinate  place  where  they 
belong.  When  he  ceased  speaking  I  felt 
that  the  inspired  words  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  had  given  me  one  of  the  great 
hours  of  my  life.  From  that  day  I  never 
voluntarily  absented  myself  from  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Powers. 

We  soon  came  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  all  the  courses  oflFered.  We  could 
not  afford  to  miss  them.  They  became  a 
habit;  one  wished  to  hear  everything  that 
these  enthusiastic,  scholarly  men  had  to 
say,  and  the  occasionally  conflicting  sched- 
ules were  mourned  as  real  calamities.  A 
pious  pilgrimage  among  the  Bellinis  at 
Venice  with  Professor  Willard,  and  his 
serene  and  reverent  introduction  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  I  remember  with  especial 
gratitude.  The  latter  visit  was  followed 
by  Professor  Powers's  interpretation  of  that 
most  holy  place.  As  he  lighted  those  prod- 
igious figures  with  the  flame  of  his  elo- 
quence, he  seemed  like  yet  another  prophet 
of  old  denouncing  the  pettiness  and  frivoli- 
ties of  an  ungodly  world.  The  theme  was 
worthy  of  the  critic,  and  the  critic  was 
adequate  for  his  high  task.  It  was  the 
greatest  "  art  lecture  "  I  ever  heard.  After 
such  intellectual  treats,  the  visits  to  the  gal- 
leries and  churches  with  these  men  were  a 
privilege  not  to  be  neglected.  Under  their 
genial   guidance   one   forgot  that   he   was 
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being  "personally  conducted."  We  could 
not  have  been  hired  to  stay  away. 

And  then  followed  Greece.  From  the 
hour  that  we  set  foot  on  the  rocky  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus  we  felt  an  exaltation  of 
spirit  seldom  vouchsafed  one  on  life's  dusty 
highways.  Could  this  really  be  Olympia? 
The  sense  of  the  significance  of  that  spot 
in  the  history  of  civilization  was  almost 
overpowering.  Here  through  the  centuries 
had  sat  regnant  that  incomparable  work  of 
Phidias,  his  soul-satisfying  Zeus.  Others 
standing  where  we  now  stood  had  gazed 
with  awe  upon  that  mighty  form,  upon  the 
towering  majesty  of  the  greatest  of  all 
sculptures.  For  us,  only  the  foundations 
of  his  golden  throne  and  our  imaginations. 

In  the  museum  we  looked  upon  the 
strange  impressive  decorations  of  his  tem- 
ple, the  struggling  centaurs  and  the  quiet 
figures  gathered  for  that  portentous  horse 
race,  so  dear  to  Elian  legend.  We  saw  the 
dreamy  Hermes,  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
the  restorer,  a  more  radiant  and  a  more 
divinely  human  form  than  any  modem 
could  possibly  conceive.  The  best  plaster 
casts  are  inadequate  to  express  the  beauty 
which  plays  over  the  suave  surface  of  this 
master  work,  which  glows  from  its  very 
depths. 

After  Olympia  came  that  wonderful  ex- 
cursion to  Delphi.  I  shall  always  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  ex- 
quisite days  of  my  life.  How  I  wish  that 
some  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  would 
describe  what  we  saw  and  felt  throughout 
those  blissful  hours.  Here  is  no  room  to 
make  even  the  effort.  One  evening  on  the 
return  journey,  as  we  were  passing  Corinth, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  sunset.  To  the 
south  the  iridescent  mountains  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus seemed  to  float  like  great  soap- 
bubbles  in  the  golden  glow,  while  to  the 
north  Mount  Parn?issus,  draped  in  evening 
splendor,  rose  a  mighty  sentinel,  shoulders 
sky-reaching.  Through  such  a  sea  of  in- 
describable color  our  vessel  hastened  ever 
westward  toward  a  Titanic  gateway  of 
burning  clouds.  That  sunset  and  the  re- 
turn from  Delphi  are  pictures  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Nothing  in  this  world  could  be 
more  beautiful.  And  yet  there  was  superb 
Taormina,  and  that  splendid  moonlight  on 
Capri  to  vie  with  them. 

Finally  came  Athens.  More  properly, 
we  came  to  Athens,  but  it  was  all  so  like  a 
panorama  and  we  were  so  unconscious  of 
eflFort  that  thines  seemed  to  come  to  us; 
cities  and  countries  passed  in  review  before 
our  eyes.  Many  of  our  party  neared  that 
city  with  the  emotions  which  good  Moham- 
medans feel  in  approaching  Mecca.  To  us 
no  spot  is  more  sacred  than  the  Acropolis; 
o  saintly  relic  invites  our  reverence  as  do 


the  stones  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  all 
that  we  had  dreamed — ^yes,  all  and  more. 
Certain  of  our  number  had  not  jet  wor- 
shiped at  this  shrine — ^had  not  learned  these 
inspired  sculptures  by  heart — but  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  their  kindling  enthusiasm  and  to 
help  them  feel  the  perfection  of  this  unsur- 
passable work.  The  writer  made  such  con- 
tributions as  he  could,  but  he  owes  endless 
thanks  to  those  patient  and  sympathetic 
men  of  culture,  Professors  Babcock  and 
Wright,  for  their  unstinted  aid  to  us  all. 
Here — ^there — everywhere— on  the  Acropo- 
lis, in  the  museum,  in  the  theater,  their  lec- 
tures and  their  suggestions  were  ever  illu- 
minating and  inspiring.  They  gave  us  not 
only  the  precise  information  which  we 
wanted,  but  introduced  us  to  other  worlds 
of  art  and  fancy;  to  joys  of  companionship 
with  poets  and  philosophers  whose  names 
had  meant  so  little  to  most  of  us. 

To  move  from  place  to  place  without 
care  or  responsibility,  to  enjoy  such  com- 
panionship, and  to  breathe  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  genuine  culture  and  aspiration — 
the  conditions  are  almost  ideal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  IRON  HORSE. 


AN     OLD     RAILROAD     MAN     LAMENTS     THE 
GROWTH  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 


"The  locomotive  was  to  the  land  what 
the  steamboat  was  to  the  river,"  said  a 
veteran  railroad  manager.  Some  one  had 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  glad  to  see  elec- 
tricity taking  the  place  of  steam  in  the 
operation  of  railroads. 

"  The  business  has  had  to  come  to  it,"  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  lamentation  in  the  con- 
fession, says  the  Washington  Post  "So 
commerce  had  to  give  up  steamboating  and 
come  to  the  railroad  when  steam  was  tiie 
power  on  land.  But  personally  it  fills  me 
with  regret  to  see  the  locomotive  going  to 
the  dead  yard.  There  was  always  some- 
thing human  to  my  mind  in  the  iron  horse. 
It  completed  the  picture  of  a  landscape.  If  a 
man  had  been  rambling  in  a  wilderness  all 
day,  and  suddenly  came  upon  a  bit  of  view 
in  which  a  locomotive  was  making  a  whirl 
with  a  long  train  of  cars,  the  scene  was  in- 
spiriting. It  made  the  observer  feel  as  if 
he  were  on  the  rim  of  civilization.  The 
long  pall  of  smoke  or  the  white  cloud  of 
steam  against  the  sky  added  to  the  picture. 
The  electric  engine  can  never  make  such  a 
scene. 

"  Have  you  ever  stood  on  the  platform 
of  a  station  when  a  locomotive  thundered 
in  with  its  train  that  was  an  hour  or  two 
behind  time?  It  had  the  animated  nature 
of  a  great  horse  that  had  just  come  to  the 
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wire  after  a  hard  and  close  race.  It 
breathed  like  a  sprinter  after  a  long  run. 
It  trembled  in  its  iron  harness  like  some- 
thing alive.  The  electric  motor  comes  to  a 
standstill  in  an  instant.  It  looks  like  some- 
thing decapitated,  anyway.  Do  you  re- 
member a  picture  4hat  was  painted  a  long 
time  ago  called  '  Flight  of  the  Fast  Mail.' 
It  was  copied  and  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  a  chromo,  and  then  it  was  reduced 
to  a  cut,  and  used  as  an  advertisement. 
But  it  always  had  motion.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  power  and  speed,  and  it  was  as 
graceful  as  a  swallow  on  the  wing.  For 
many  years  in  the  offices  of  hotels  and  on 
the  walls  of  bar-rooms  in  towns  remote 
from  the  big  cities  there  used  to  be  seen 
pictures  of  midnight  races  on  the  Missis- 
sippi or  scenes  of  steamboats  wooding  up 
by  torchlight.  People  from  the  back  set- 
tlements gazed  at  those  old-time  pictures 
with  as  much  interest  as  the  new  genera- 
tion visits  the  art  galleries.  Gradually  these 
pictures  were  taken  down.  Railroad  scen- 
ery took  their  place.  The  locomotive  was 
the  centerpiece. 

"  Then  poets  sang  the  praises  of  the  iron 
horse.  Ever  notice  how  a  crowd  in  a  city 
will  look  at  a  moving  picture  on  a  canvas 
of  a  railroad  train  drawn  by  a  locomotive? 
The  vitascope  made  it  a  reality.  You  felt 
like  getting  out  of  the  way  when  you  saw 
it  coming.  With  all  of  its  speed,  with  all 
of  its  power  hidden  from  the  sight,  no  elec- 
tric engine  or  motor  will  ever  satisfy  the 
eye.  And  as  for  the  feeling  of  safety,  I 
shall  never  lie  down  in  a  sleeping  car,  no 
matter  how  luxurious  it  may  be,  knowing 
it  is  being  hauled  by  an  electric  engine,  and 
feel  quite  as  secure  as  I  have  always  felt 
when  I  knew  the  locomotive  was  at  work 
up  in  front.    Me  for  the  old  iron  horse ! " 


CITY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  CANADA. 


IN  view  of  the  movement  which  has  been 
initiated  for  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mission to  promote  and  supervise  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city  in  a  systematic  way,  on 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  along  harmonious 
lines,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  is  being 
done  in  the  same  direction  in  a  country  in 
which  Americans  are  not  prone  to  look 
for  examples  of  energy  or  enterprise.  Ot- 
tawa, the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, used  to  be  little  more  than  a  lumber 
camp  in  which  the  Parliament  buildings 
and  the  residence  of  the  Governor  General 
were  incongruously  placed.  Its  great  nat- 
ural advantages  were  neglected  or  ignored 
and  its  uncontrolled  growth  was  tending 


toward  the  destruction  of  its  opportunities 
for  a  picturesque  development. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  what  is 
being  done  at  Washington  that  inspired  the 
Canadian  Parliament  to  intervene  and  to 
undertake  a  task  to  which  the  local  author- 
ities had  shown  themselves  unequal;  but 
whatever  the  motive,  a  law  was  enacted  in 
1899,  which  is  reported  to  have  worked  a 
complete  transformation  and  to  be  rapidly 
converting  the  former  lumber  camp  into 
one  of  the  prettiest  cities  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

This  law  provided  for  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $60,000  to  be  spent  under  the 
direction  of  a  commission  in  creating  a 
system  of  parks,  driveways  and  boulevards 
and  in  converting  waste  and  unsightly 
places  into  ornamental  squares.  The  re- 
sult of  what  at  its  inception  was  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  experiment  was  so  satisfac- 
tory that  Parliament  agreed  to  continue  the 
annual  appropriation  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  the 
grant  still  has  to  run  the  Canadians  will 
possess  a  capital  which  need  not  shrink  in 
respect  of  beauty  from  comparison  with  any 
other. — Phila.  Inquirer. 


THE  BUILDERS. 


SOME  acute  men  have  noted  a  tendency 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  unduly  critical  in  recent  times.  Hon- 
est criticism  is  good  for  our  politics,  for 
our  social  customs,  for  our  morals  and 
manners.  If  lapses  were  not  pointed  out 
we  should  be  slow  to  see  and  to  provide  the 
remedy.  Progress  would  lag  and  reform 
would  not  have  that  immense  motive  power 
of  popular  opinion.  When,  however,  there 
are  constant  gusts  of  criticism,  and  when 
the  criticism  becomes  a  mere  habit  of  carp- 
ing and  faultfinding,  then  "opinion  rides 
upon  the  neck  of  reason,"  and  the  people 
become  irresponsible  babblers,  like  the 
Athenians  when  the  signs  of  decadence  ap- 
peared. 

Criticism  is  very  good  and  valuable  when 
it  is  accompanied  with  a  better  substitute 
for  the  ill  thing  condemned;  but  better 
than  criticism,  even  when  it  is  constructive, 
is  the  constructive  work  which  strongly 
and  efficiently  replaces  the  defective  and 
the  unsound.  One  who  pays  undue  heed  to 
all  the  criticism  heard  in  the  world  is  apt 
to  "run  distract"  and  to  imagine  that  the 
world  is  all  awry.  It  is  a  most  pernicious 
notion. 

The  world  is  filled  with  efficient  workers 
of  high  character,  and  we  too  much  mis- 
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take  the  temper  and  fabric  of  the  world 
and  malign  it  too  much  in  not  calling  at- 
tention to  the  builders  and  constructors 
instead  of  forever  concentrating  our  gaze 
on  those  who  are  in  egregious  error. 

Atlantic  City  in  siunmer  is  a  world  in 
itself.  It  is  a  special  world;  a  little  cos- 
mos; an  aggregation  of  the  most  diverse 
characters  from  all  parts,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  a  collection  of  characters  and  types 
and  selected  individuals.  A  few  who  have 
known  an  old  man  from  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  now  a  seasoned  visitor,  incline 
to  believe  that  in  all  die  myriads  of  char- 
acters who  frequent  those  shores,  this  old 
man — still  speaking  English,  after  forty 
years'  residence  in  this  country,  with  a 
strongly  marked  foreign  accent — is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  men;  an  indubitable 
benefactor  of  mankind  in  his  modest  little 
sphere  in  his  quiet  little  world. 

This  man  landed  in  1867  in  a  Southern 
hamlet  of  250  souls  in  the  black  belt  of  a 
Southern  State.  The  country  was  "  knocked 
flat"  by  the  war.  There  was  no  money 
and  no  credit  and  no  business.  The  hero 
of  our  story  had  by  immense  sacrifices  and 
hard  work  succeeded  in  starting  a  miser- 
able little  country  store.  He  slept  on  the 
counter;  he  slaved  and  toiled;  he  starved 
and  persevered.  His  lot  appeared  to  have 
fallen  on  barren  ground,  because  his  cus- 
tomers consisted  chiefly  of  four  hundred 
negro  families  of  abut  3000  souls  who  were 
irresponsible,  lazy,  shiftless;  innocent  of 
cash  or  property  and  apparently,  to  any 
sane  man,  unworthy  of  trust  or  credit. 

And  so  they  were,  and  the  remarkable 
thing  about  this  storekeeper  was  that  he 
embarked,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  a  most  peculiar  scheme  for  the 
uplifting  of  a  worthless  population.  The 
instant  he  began  business  he  began  to  ex- 
tend credit  and  to  hold  out  hope  to  the 
negroes  who  tilled  little  patches  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  gave  "trust"  for  the 
seed  for  this  operation  to  Ike,  and  to  Mose 
he  sold  a  plow  and  a  harrow  on  long  time. 
He  admonished  them  to  work,  and  promised 
the  more  enterprising  that  if  they  paid  for 
the  seed  he  would  help  them  to  get  a  mule. 
Little  by  little  the  ambition  of  some  was 
aroused,  and  little  by  little  the  rest  per- 
ceived that  the  industrious  prospered  by 
following  the  advice  and  keeping  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  patron.  As  years  went 
by  the  more  progressive  of  the  negroes 
bought  not  only  mules,  but  land,  stock  of 
various  kinds  and  utensils,  and  became  pros- 
perous farmers.  The  spirit  of  emulation 
was  aroused,  and  the  actual  result  was 
that  the  community  of  "  worthless  people  " 
has  become  so  progressive  and  successful 


that  it  stands  as  a  rebuke  and  a  reproof  to 
those  who  discourage  hope  for  anybody. 

It  is  known  that  this  is  the  work  primar- 
ily of  one  man.  A  grasping,  short-sighted 
and  narrow  man  would  have  tried  to  squeeze 
those  people  without  giving  anything  in  re- 
turn. But  by  the  exhibition  of  wonderful 
patience,  forbearance  and  humanity  he  has 
lifted  the  community  with  himself,  and  has 
in  fact  made  ten  times  as  much  money  from 
the  experiment  in  this  prosperous  commu- 
nity as  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  got 
from  an  impoverished  and  unprogressive 
one. 

The  little  hamlet  of  a  few  hundred  peo- 
ple has  grown  to  be  a  thriving,  progressive 
town  of  7000  inhabitants;  the  surrounding 
country  provides  a  vista  of  farms;  th^e  is 
no  negro  problem  in  the  neighborhood 
One  man  led  the  way,  and  it  does  not  really 
matter  that  he  was  prompted  by  an  en- 
lightened self-interest  rather  than  by  a 
desire  to  be  a  philanthropist.  Men  who  are 
filled  with  the  best  of  human  qualities,  who 
work  intelligently,  are  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  philanthropists. 

The  people  who  patiently  build  on  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  others  are  doing  the  genuine  work  of  the 
world  and  surpass  the  critics,  for  they  pos- 
sess the  positive  humanity  of  which  Mack- 
intosh wrote:  "The  only  htunanity  which 
in  the  affairs  of  men  claims  their  respect 
is  that  manly  and  expanded  sentiment  which 
fixes  its  steady  eye  on  the  means  of  genend 
happiness.  The  sensibility  which  shrinks 
at  present  evil  without  extending  its  view 
to  future  good  is  not  a  virtue." — PMic 
Ledger, 

AMERICAN  ENGLISH. 


Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  Shakespearean 
scholar,  expresses  the  opinion  in  a  London 
letter  that  the  Americans  write  and  read  or 
speak  the  English  language  more  correctly 
than  the  English,  and  exhorts  his  country- 
men to  exercise  the  same  care  to  guard  the 
purity  of  English  that  the  Americans  habit- 
ually use.  This  is  rather  interesting,  and 
attracts  additional  attention  because  several 
English  newspapers  join  in  approving  Mr. 
Lee's  opinion. 

The  opinion  is  valuable  because  the  diag- 
nosis is  substantially  true.  There  are  a  few 
Englishmen — they  form  a  small  class — ^who 
perhaps  exercise  more  care  from  earliest 
youth  in  speaking  and  in  writing  English 
than  cultured  and  educated  Americans. 
They  eschew  slang;  they  enunciate  prop- 
erly, because  they  have  been  habituated  to 
correct  English  from  their  early  youth  and 
in    daily    associations.     They    take   great 
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pride  in  guarding  the  purity  of  their  Eng- 
lish, and  regard  correct  speech  as  a  badge 
and  mark  of  distinction.  And  so  it  is  in 
England,  where  the  educated  and  tmedu- 
cated  classes  are  most  sharply  defined. 

In  America  we  are  all  pretty  careless, 
•  but  then  the  great  mass  of  Americans  are 
immensely  superior  in  their  education  and 
speech  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  The 
raw  and  uncouth  Yorkshire  speech  is,  in 
fact,  a  dialect;  the  north  of  England  man 
is  not  readily  intelligible  to  a  man  from  the 
south.  The  common  people  speak  a  rough, 
elementary  language,  in  which  the  vocabu- 
lary is  very  narrowly  limited,  and  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  have  not  had  the  com- 
mon school  education  which  in  America  is 
universal.  In  England  a  few — a  very  few 
— ^have  a  feast,  and  the  rest  in  education 
are  on  short  commons.  In  America  nearly 
every  one  has  a  decent  provision. 

The  very  high  generad  average  of  intel- 
ligence and  education  in  America,  especially 
in  the  use  of  English,  is  due  to  the  news- 
papers and  to  the  "reader"  and  public 
schools.  The  old  school  reader  has  been 
the  wellspring,  the  fair  start,  the  inspira- 
tion for  myriads  of  Americans.  It  has 
been  their  introduction  to  good  literature; 
their  guide  and  philosopher ;  their  instruc- 
tor in  English.  Long  may  it  wave.  In 
recent  years  "  pe4agogists "  have  shown 
a  tendency  in  the  preparation  of  "up-to- 
date"  readers  to  include  in  them  a  vast 
deal  of  stuff  chosen  with  some  pedagogical 
and  psychological  purpose.  In  order  to  se- 
cure selections  which  fit  in  with  the 
"scheme,"  much  namby-pamby  matter,  ap- 
parently written  in  order,  is  used.  It  is 
poor  and  weak  pabulum.  The  proper  way 
to  make  a  "reader"  is  to  choose  the  best; 
to  permit  the  oupil  to  consort  with  the  mas- 
ters: to  let  him  drink  from  the  well  un- 
defiled. 

NIAGARA    FALLS   AND   CONGRESS. 


THE  failure  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  to  enact  last  year  the  laws  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  Niagara  Falls  by 
the  diversion  of  water  on  the  American 
side  for  waterpower  caused  Congress  to 
pass  an  act  which,  by  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution,  restricts  the  further 
diversion  of  water  from  the  falls.  The 
Secretary  of  War  was  given  large  pow- 
ers to  regulate  matters  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  falls  in  their 
present  magnitude.  Secretary  Taft  has  ac- 
cordingly recently  issued  permits — revoca- 
Ue  at  his  discretion — to  various  companies 


in  Canada  to  send  159,500  horse-power 
derived  from  the  falls  into  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
power  it  was  desired  to  send  across  the 
frontier  in  the  form  of  electricity.  The 
permits,  in  the  absence  of  further  legisla- 
tion by  Congress,  will  expire  in  June,  1909, 
The  13,100  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
now  (fiverted  from  the  falls  by  the  Amer- 
ican companies  on  this  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line  not  having  affected,  it  is  alleged, 
the  scenic  "wonder"  the  Secretary  author- 
izes the  diversion  of  2,500  cubic  feet  more, 
making  the  entire  diversion  on  the  Amer* 
ican  side  150,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  flow  on  that  side.  The 
18,000  cubic  feet  per  second  diverted  from 
the  Horseshoe  Falls,  on  the  Canadian  side 
constitutes,  it  is  estimated,  about  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  flow  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
By  positive  restrictions  of  the  diversion  of 
water  on  the  American  side  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  amount  of  electric  power 
to  be  imported  from  the  Canadian  side,  a 
very  effective  check,  it  is  evident,  is  placed 
upon  the  defacement  of  the  falls.  What 
New  York  would  not  do  in  the  common 
interest,  the  Federal  Government  accom- 
plishes in  a  roundabout  way.  The  "  scenic 
grandeur"  of  Niagara  is  already  defaced 
by  the  waste  tunnels  of  the  power  com- 
panies, but  the  companies  will  be  made  to 
correct  such  defacement  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, it  is  understood,  under  the  penalty 
of  having  their  permits  revoked.  Manu- 
facturing industry  and  development  of  elec- 
tric traction  are  likely  to  be  greatly  stimu- 
lated within  an  area  extending  100  miles 
southward  from  Niagara  Falls  by  the 
trahsmission  of  the  power  there  obtained. 


STEVENSON  AND  MISS  IDE. 


Miss  Annie  Ide  has  traveled  much  and 
was  a  great  favorite  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, who  knew  her  when  Judge  Ide  was 
Governor  of  Samoa.  The  following  is  the 
"deed"  by  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
gave  Miss  Ide,  then  a  little  miss,  his  own 
birthday  anniversary: 

I,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  advocate  of 
the  Scots  bar,  author  of  the  "Master  of 
Ballantree"  and  "Moral  Emblems,"  civil 
engineer,  sole  owner  and  patentee  of  the 
palace  and  plantation  known  as  Vailima, 
in  the  island  of  Upolo,  Samoa,  a  British 
subject,  being  in  sound  mind  and  pretty 
well,  I  thank  you,  in  mind  and  body : 

In  consideration  that  Miss  Annie  H.  Ide, 
daughter  of  H.  C.  Ide,  in  the  town  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  in  the  county  of  Caledonia,  in 
the   State  of  Vermont,   United   States  of 
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America,  was  bom  out  of  reason,  upon 
Christmas  day,  and  is,  therefore,  out  of  all 
justice,  denied  the  consolation  and  profit  of 
a  proper  birthday; 

And  considering  that  I,  the  said  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  have  attained  the  age 
when  we  never  mention  it,  and  that  I  have 
no  further  use  for  a  birthday  of  any  de- 
scription ; 

And  in  consideration  that  I  have  met 
H.  C.  Ide,  the  father  of  the  said  Annie  H. 
Ide,  and  found  him  as  white  a  land  com- 
missioner as  I  require,  I  have  transferred 
and  do  hereby  transfer  to  the  said  Annie 
H.  Ide  all  and  whole  of  my  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  13th  day  of  November, 
formerly  my  birthday,  now,  hereby  and 
henceforth  the  birthday  of  the  said  Annie 
H.  Ide,  to  have,  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy 
the  same  in  the  customary  manner,  by  the 
sporting  of  fine  raiment,  eating  of  rich 
meats  and  receipt  of  gifts,  compliments 
and  copies  of  verse,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  our  ancestors ; 

And  I  direct  the  said  Annie  H.  Ide  to 
add  to  the  said  name  of  Annie  H.  Ide  the 
name  of  Louisa — at  least  in  private — and 
I  charge  her  to  use  my  said  birthday  with 
moderation  and  humanity,  et  tamquam  bona 
filia  familias,  the  said  birthday  not  being 
so  young  as  it  once  was,  and  having  carried 
me  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  since  I 
can  remember; 

And  in  case  the  said  Annie  H.  Ide  shall 
neglect  or  contravene  either  of  the  above 
conditions,  I  hereby  revoke  the  donation 
and  transfer  my  rights  in  the  said  birthday 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  time  being. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  nineteenth  day  of  June, 
in  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Witness,  Lloyd  Osboume.    Witness,  Har- 
old Watts. 


THE   STORY   OF   ONE   DAY. 


BY    MRS.    J.    K.   BARNEY. 


I  HAD  seated  myself  in  a  good  seat, 
placed  my  ticket  in  sight,  and  taken  out 
a  book  which  I  had  saved  to  while  away  a 
day's  journey ings,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  words  in  front  of  me. 

"I  say,  boy,  you  just  get  out  of  this, 
and  find  another  seat.  This  seems  rather 
crowded  for  the  two  of  us." 

"  I  was  here  first,  but  I  can  go,  I  s*pose," 
said  the  boy  cheerfully,  as  he  crowded  by 
the  portly  gentleman  and  his  paper,  and 
Mstened  for  at  least  a  "thank  you"  for 


the  accommodation,  but  the  reader  did  not 
lift  his  eyes. 

The  boy  stood  in  the  aisle  and  looked 
about.  Every  seat  had  at  least  one  occu- 
pant. His  face  flushed,  and  he  said,  quite 
to  himself,  "There  ain't  any  chance  for 
me« 

I  thought  it  was  my  chance,  and,  movinn^ 
the  traveling  baig,  touched  his  arm,  with 
"  Yes,  here  is  a  seat  for  you.  Come,  I  like 
boys." 

He  was  overgrown  and  awkward,  and  as 
he  rather  reluctantly  came  to  the  seat, 
brushed  the  shoulder  and  hat  of  the  man 
who  had  ousted  him.  The  man  turned 
quickly  with  a  look  which  said  plainly, 
"What  are  you  about?"  I  meant  to  be 
mistress  of  the  situation  and  said,  "You 
must  pardon  my  young  friend;  he  has  done 
his  best  to  please  you  by  giving  up  his 
seat." 

He  flushed  and  touched  his  hat  quickly. 
"  Pardon,  madam ;  I  did  not  know  the  boy 
was  traveling  with  a  lady.  Do  not  discom- 
mode yourself.  I  will  make  place  for  him 
again,"  and  he  began  to  hang  up  his  coat 
and  adjust  his  belongings. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  back  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  I'd  rather  stand  up  all  day,"  and 
he  rose  as  if  to  do  so. 

"Oh,  no,  stay  with  me;  I  told  you  I 
liked  boys,  and  I  mean  it." 

The  boy  looked  at  me.  "Well,  you  arc 
the  first  person  I  ever  saw  who  meant  that, 
I  reckon." 

By  this  time  a  place  had  been  made  for 
him  in  front,  and  he  was  told  to  "come 
along  and  get  out  of  the  lady's  way,  don't 
you  hear  ?" 

"Wa'll  I  hear;  but  you  bet  I  ain't  goin' 
to  change.  Guess  you  don't  want  me  any 
more  than  I  want  you,"  and  a  funny  twist 
was  given  to  eyes  and  lips. 

"  But  you  are  not  to  trouble  the  lady.  I 
shall  keep  watch  of  you." 

The  boy  leaned  forward  with  an  ugly 
look.  "  Say,  mister,  keep  the  eyes  in  the 
back  of  your  head  wide  open,  for —  "  But 
I  laid  my  hand  on  him  and  finished  his 
sentence. 

"  Oh,  the  boy  is  all  right.  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

I  gave  him  a  magazine  to  look  at,  and 
then  began  to  think.  I  had  asked  for  defi- 
nite guidance  for  the  dav  to  be  open-eyed 
for  the  passing  opportimities,  and  one  had 
been  given,  and  I  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  How  far  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  to  Readville  to  look  up  a  chance, 
you  see." 

"Chance  for  what?" 

"To  work  and  go  to  school  this  winter, 
if  I'm  in  luck." 

Then  he  gave  his  name  and  a  little  more 
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about  himself.  I  was  looking  for  a  pencil, 
and  turned  out  the  contents  of  the  little 
bag  I  wore. 

"This  seems  like  a  boy's  pocket,  doesn't 
it?" 

He  laughed  and  emptied  one  of  his. 
With  the  miscellaneous  articles  came  three 
cigarettes  and  a  picture  which,  though  vile 
in  its  suggestiveness,  he  did  not  try  to 
hide.  Placing  my  hand  over  them,  he  met 
my  look. 

"Whafs  the  matter?  A  man  g'm  'em 
to  me,  and  I  carried  lots  of  apples  into  the 
cellar." 

Then  I  drew  from  him  that  he  was  a 
motherless  boy,  had  a  drunken  father,  who 
had  been  in  jail  again  and  again.  He 
"liked  cider  and  beer,  but  did  not  mean 
ever  to  be  like  dad."  He  had  been  to 
Sunday-school  and  church  "afore  mother 
died,  and  promised  her  to  be  good,  but 
'twant  no  use,  folks  were  'gin  boys  most- 
ly,— ^like  that  man  in  front,  who  didn't  keer. 
No,  nobody  ever  spoke  about  the  pledge." 
Then  we  had  a  close  talk  with  the  pledge- 
card  in  my  hand,  not  forgetting  the  cig- 
arettes and  pictures.  The  truthfulness  of 
the  boy's  criticism  on  good  people  pained 
me  exceedingly.  Here  was  so  much  I 
wanted  to  say  and  do,  and  the  time  was 
so  very  short. 

He  wished  he  could  do  what  I  wanted, 
"but  you  see,  lady,  there's  no  soft  jobs  for 
a  boy  like  me.  I  shall  get  into  all  sorts  of 
places,  and  shall  have  to  do  like  others,  or 
be  lacked  out"  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  words  at  the  top  of  the  pledge-card 
which  I  have  carried  for  many  years.  "  I 
the.  Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand, 
saying  unto  thee.  Fear  not,  I  will  help 
thee,"  and  then,  under  my  name  at  the 
bottom,  "The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you." 
As  I  laid  my  hand  over  his,  rough,  scarred, 
and  dirty,  I  felt  it  tremble,  and  he  brushed 
his  eyes.  I  knew  we  were  nearing  his  des- 
tination, and  with  his- promise  to  me  went 
mine  to  him  to  talk  with  God  about  "his 
chance,"  and  help  for  his  every  way.  So 
many  things  had  come  into  our  talk  of 
which  I  cannot  tell. 

As  I  took  his  hand  in  parting,  I  said, 
"God  is  to  hold  your  right  hand,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  my,  I  should  be  skeered  to  think 
of  it  without  youm."  "Then  think  that 
He  holds  my  motherly  hand  with  that  of 
his  motherless  boy,  and  keeps  us  both." 

As  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  he  stood 
watching,  with  such  a  changed  face,  over 
which  a  smfle  broke  as  he  caught  the  wave 
of  my  hand  and  bow.  The  man  on  the 
seat  in  front  turned  squarely  round  and 
looked  at  me. 

"  Well,   you   have   actually   managed   to 


transform  that  clumsy  boy's  homely  face," 
he  said  smilingly,  and  added,  "  I  wonder  if 
your  charity  could  stretch  itself  enough  to 
take  me  in  for  a  little  training."  The  next 
hour's  conversation  covered  many  points, 
getting  close  and  personal  enough  to  let 
me  have  my  say  at>out  the  attitude  of  many 
Christian  gentlemen  towards  the  uncared- 
for  boys  looking  for  a  chance  in  the  world. 
He  said,  half  apologetically,  "I  belong  to 
the  church,  the  Sunday-school,  the  Young- 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  two  or 
three  other  organizations,  but  I  confess  to 
you  that  specimen  this  morning,  with  his 
dirt  and  general  repulsiveness,  did  not  ap- 
peal to  me."  He  further  acknowledged  to 
the  occasional  use  of  wine  and  beer,  and 
he  did  not  need  to  confess  about  the  cigars, 
for  he  carried  their  odor  with  him. 

The  Master  of  Assemblies,  whether  with 
the  few  or  many,  was  unmistakably  pres- 
ent, and  I  did  not  need  to  say  much.  There 
was  a  little  talk  about  my  prison  work,  and 
the  pitiful  plea  from  many  an  inmate, 
"  You  see,  I  never  had  a  chance." 

Then  another  pledge-card  was  signed, 
and  as  I  called  attention  to  the  blessed 
promise  at  the  top,  there  came  the  words, 
"  If  He  holds  my  hand,  I  shall  never  brush 
from  my  pathway  another  uncared-for 
boy."  As  we  parted,  I  felt  together  with 
these  two  hands,  which  I  had  providen- 
tially clasped  that  morning,  the  pressure  of 
warm,  strong  hands,  with  nail  prints  in 
the  palms. 

My  book  was  unread,  but  I  had  lived 
over  some  of  life's  pages,  andleamed  anew 
the  sweet  lesson  of  service.  Open  thou  our 
eyes  to  the  everyday  opportunities,  and 
"lead  thou  me  in  thy  way." 

Sunday  School  Times. 


TEACHING   THE   FOREIGNER. 


WHEN  the  Board  of  Education  last  week 
increased  the  salary  of  Miss  Agnes 
Kelly,  vice-principal  of  the  Washington 
School,  its  unprecedented  action  was  taken 
in  recoenition  of  her  services,  not  only  as 
a  public  school  teacher,  but  as  an  invalua- 
ble factor  in  the  Americanization  of  the 
city's  foreign-born  children. 

Teaching  for  the  last  eighteen  years  in 
a  school  where  of  1300  primary  children  98 
per  cent,  are  Italians,  one  half  per  cent. 
Syrian,  one  half  per  cent.  Russian  and  one 
per  cent.  Philadelphia-bom  children  of 
Irish  parentage.  Miss  Kelly  is  known 
throughout  "Little  Italy"  as  interpreter, 
counsellor  and  good  friend. 

The  Washington  School,  at  Ninth  and 
Carpenter   Streets,   has  several  classes  of 
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children  who  can  speak  no  English.  For 
twelve  years  Miss  Kelly  taught  one  of 
these  classes,  learning  the  scores  of  dia- 
lects that  the  peasant  youngsters  bring 
from  the  Italian  provinces,  and  learning, 
too,  a  wide  understanding  of  the  homes 
and  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  the  little 
L^atin  boys  and  girls  with  the  big  brown 
eyes  and  curly  black  hair.  For  four  years 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  first  grade  class, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  she  has  been 
vice-principal  and  interpreter  in  general 
for  the  whole  school  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

Of  the  Washington  night  school,  made 
up  of  500  men  and  women,  six  classes  are 
able  to  speak  English  poorly  enough,  and 
twelve  divisions  have  to  be  taught  the  lan- 
guage of  the  strange  country  whose  educa- 
tion they  are  so  anxious  to  procure.  One 
class  of  Miss  Kelly's  is  made  up  of  men 
who  are  graduates  of  Italian  universities, 
and  who  are  preparing  for  the  high  school 
here.  In  one  of  the  non-English  classes 
there  is  a  man  of  48  years  whose  16-year- 
old  son  is  almost  ready  to  enter  the  Cen- 
tral High  School.  In  another  there  is  a 
man  and  wife,  Syrians,  whose  little  son 
is  attending  a  "  non-English  "  class  in  the 
Washington  day  school. 

Miss  Kelly,  who  lives  in  the  Italian 
quarter,  among  the  people  whom  she 
teaches,  loves  her  work,  and  is  enthusias- 
tic over  it. 

^^  "It  is  all  so  interesting,"  she  says. 
"  Some  of  it  is  sad,  and  none  of  it  is  easy. 
But  it  isn't  discouraging;  the  men  and 
women  are  so  anxious  to  learn  all  we  can 
teach  them,  and  the  children  are  eager  to 
find  out  the  ways  of  the  new  country,  too. 
I  never  have  a  dull  moment.  And  I  love 
the  people,  all  of  them.  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  them,  you  see." 

Miss  Kelly's  salary  has  been  raised  from 
$820  to  $925.— PAiYa.  Press. 


THOMAS   HENRY  BURROWES. 


TRIBUTE   TO    HIS    MEMORY. 

AT  the  organization  of  the  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  Council  of  United  American 
Mechanics  in  Lancaster,  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  at  one  time 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  Burrowes,  made 
the  following  brief  address: 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  life-like  por- 
trait which  stands  here  to-night,  worthily 
framed  and  in  drapery  of  honor,  were  but 
a  few  years  since  printed  and  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Why?  Because  of 
the    unmatched    service    of    Dr.    Thomas 


Henry  Burrowes  to  the  State  in  her  one 
greatest  interest,  that  of  general  education. 

The  comer-stone  of  your  order  is  this 
same  education  for  all.  You  could  not, 
therefore,  have  chosen  more  wisely  the 
name  of  your  organization.  The  "  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes  Council"  is  honored  in  the 
name  it  bears,  that  of  the  foremost  prac- 
tical advocate  and  apostle  of  universal  edu- 
cation in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth. 
I  congratulate  you,  though  it  is  but  another 
illustration  of  die  old  truth,  "  the  first  shall 
be  last" — ^first  in  efficiency  and  service, 
last  in  manifestation  of  that  popular  regard 
which  hails  and  crowns  its  benefactors. 

Five  things  this  man  did  in  our  educa- 
tional work  in  Pennsylvania,  any  one  of 
which  should  confer  enduring  reputation, 
but  all  of  which  combined  make  his  record 
unique  and  without  a  rival: 

First.  He  organized  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  law  of 

1834.  This  law  was  providentially  saved 
from  repeal  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  early  in 

1835.  It  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  towards  the  close  of 
that  year,  after  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  once  he  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  full  meaning  and  vast  reach  of 
the  measure,  and  from  that  hour  the  master 
purpose  of  his  long  life  stood  clear  before 
him.  To  that  high  vision  he  was  faithful 
unto  death. 

Second.  He  wrote  the  Normal  School  law 
of  Pennsylvania  under  which  our  thirteen 
Normal  Schools  have  been  organized,  and 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  have 
been  trained  especially  for  work  in  the 
school  room,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
best  law  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States'. 

Third.  He  organized  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan School  System  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
would  never  have  been  organized  but  for 
him  and  for  the  immense  faith  and  hope 
that  characterized  the  man.  It  is  true,  he 
risked  and  lost  all  he.  had  in  this  work,  for 
which  loss  he  was  never  reimbursed  by  the 
State.  But  the  schools  were  grandly  sue* 
cessful.  Tens  of  thousands  of  children 
have  had  blessing  in  them,  and  the  State 
has  had  gratitude  and  honor  because  of 
them. 

Fourth.  He  founded  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  now  in  its  fifty-fifth  vol- 
ume, and  published  it  with  little  or  no 
financial  profit,,  and  mainly  as  a  labor  of 
love  for  eighteen  vears..  In  all  these  fifty 
and  more  years  this  periodical  has  gone  out 
monthly  to  every  school  district  in  the 
State.  Who  can  estimate  the  extent  of  its 
influence  for  a  full  half-century  upon  the 
school  work  of  Pennsylvania? 

Fifth.  He  took  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  the  darkest 
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period  of  its  history,  when  public  confi- 
dence had  been  lost,  when  the  number  of 
students  had  dwindled  to  a  handful,  and 
the  trustees  were  seriously  thinking  of 
closing  the  institution  and  admitting  its 
failure.  His  advent  restored  confidence. 
The  college  soon  manifested  new  life;  the 
work  was  broadened;  and  it  started  on  a 
new  career  of  usefulness.  To-day  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  between  700  or  800,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  State. 
Where  in  Pennsylvania  can  you  match  a 
record  like  this  of  service  to  the  State? 
Not  among  living  men,  nor  do  I  think 
among  the  dead.  His  work  grew  steadily 
in  the  importance  of  its  results  while  he 
lived,  and  it  grows  daily  since  his  death. 
A  million  children  are  now  in  the  schools, 
and  all  of  them  are  reached  day  by  day 
through  this  man's  life  and  work.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  has  grown 
to  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  educational  work  has  assumed  colossal 
proportions,  and,  though  Dr.  Burrowcs  has 
been  dead  for  a  third  of  a  century,  he 
speaks  through  it  all  to-day  as  perhaps 
never  before.  For  nearly  thirty-five  years 
he  was  the  Nestor  of  our  educational  coun- 
cils. His  spirit  is  still  abroad  amongst  us, 
and  his  native  town  does  well  to  honor  his 
memory.  I  knew  him  well,  almost  as  a 
son  should  know  a  father,  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  talk 
and  seeing  him  work.  But  I  knew  little  of 
the  great  things  he  had  done  until  years 
after  his  death,  when  I  came  to  study  the 
era  and  the  field  in  which  he  had  been  a 
figure  so  prominent.  In  each  of  the  five 
points  of  service  that  have  been  enumerated 
he  planned  for  no  narrow  boundaries.  His 
grasp  always  meant  the  State,  and  he 
always  reached  the  State;  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  other  man  who  has 
lived  in  Lancaster  city  or  county  has  ren- 
dered to  the  State  more  valuable  service  or 
conferred  upon  it  like  enduring  benefac- 
tion. 

ANTHONY  COMSTOCK. 


BY  WILLIAM   HEMSTREET. 


THE  name  of  Anthony  Comstock  sug- 
gests at  once  to  all  who  know  him,  an 
influence  for  good  and  cleanliness  of  living 
second  to  that  of  no  other  man  in  America. 
As  the  executive  officer  of  that  large,  rich, 
beneficent,  patriotic  and  determined  "  New 
York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice," 
there  have  been  directed  against  him,  per- 
sonally, the  bitter  criticism  and  malicious 
persecution  of  the  depraved  and  their  apol- 
ogists, until  many  people  have  come  to  be- 


lieve that  he  alone  is  the  society,  and  is 
prosecuting  his  work  from  mere  fanaticism 
or  for  blackmaiL  But  he  has  stood  the  fire 
of  a  whole  generation  of  defamers,  and  the 
society  is  satisfied  with  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  maintaining  the  purity  of  Amer- 
ican homes  against  an  insidious  evil  that 
is  spreading  throughout  the  land  like  a 
moral  tuberculosis.  It  is  somewhat  to  the 
credit  of  our  people  that  they  do  not  com- 
prehend the  danger  and  satanic  activity  of 
this  baleful  influence  of  outre  vice  that  at- 
tacks purity  at  their  very  doors  and  under- 
mines character  at  the  very  family  altar. 
The  extent  and  depth  of  this  morbid  erotic- 
ism is  known  only  to  the  police  detective 
force  and  magistracy,  and  tiiose  who  make 
it  a  special  study.  In  speaking  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  speak  plainly;  for  a 
starched  and  literary  style  glossing  over 
vital  truths  and  warnings,  is  now  a  crime. 
Babylon,  Sodom,  Rome,  London  or  Paris 
were  scarcely  more  perverse  and  licentious, 
than  certain  districts  of  the  cities  of  our 
own  favored  land.  True,  this  is  a  general 
and  indefinite  statement,  but  its  justification 
by  a  statement  of  proven  facts  is  prevented 
by  the  conventional  purity  of  current  liter- 
ature. 

Against  salacious  riot,  open  saturnalia, 
the  spreading  and  consuming  wildfire  of 
licentiousness  and  its  secret  and  industrious 
propagation,  Anthony  Comstock  has  for 
years  risked  his  life,  given  up  the  peace  of 
his  family,  who  daily  part  with  him  in  fear 
and  foreboding;  for  in  this  holy  crusade 
and  martyrdom  he  bears  scars  inflicted  by 
would-be  assassins.  But  the  old  Union  war 
veteran,  bold  as  a  lion,  and  hardy  as  an 
athlete,  plunges  quickly  and  directly  into 
the  haunts  of  sin,  captures  its  lawless  mer- 
chandise, and  drags  forth  the  wretches  who 
make  or  sell  it  to  the  public  exposure  and 
punishment  which  the  ordinary  peace  offi- 
cers and  administrators  of  the  criminal  law 
are  either  too  indolent  or  too  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  transgressors  to  inflict  upon 
them. 

There  pertains  to  these  degenerate  propa- 
gandists of  vice,  the  peculiar  infatuation 
that  craves  companions  and  proselytes. 
Corrupt  beyond  reclaim  themselves,  they 
make  studious  efforts  to  contaminate  others, 
spending  time,  money  and  zeal  in  this  un- 
holy evangel  of  licentious  provocation. 
They  print,  purchase  and  circulate  through 
the  mails,  among  the  innocent  and  unwary 
youth  of  both  sexes,  all  that  is  suggestive 
to  temptation  in  story  or  illustration.  No 
school  or  Christian  home  is  safe  from  their 
insidious  industry.  Old  men,  old  women, 
girls  and  boys,  business  men  and  idle  va- 
grants are  engaged  in  this  destructive 
iniquity.    The  officers  of  criminal  adminis- 
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tration  know  all  this  full  well.  At  the 
headquarters  of  this  society  there  are  tons 
of  captured  stuif,  the  horrid  spoils  of  un- 
tiring vigilance,  that  have  been  diverted 
from  their  deadly  mission  by  Comstock  and 
liis  assistants. 

The  heart  of  any  decent  man  almost 
ceases  to  beat  when  he  first  contemplates 
the  mischief  that  this  mass  of  obscene  pub- 
lications might  have  accomplished. 

But  the  most  discouraging  and  vexatious 
fact  connected  with  this  matter  is  the  stolid 
indifference  of  many  respectable  people, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Many  a  mor- 
ally unbalanced  reporter  or  editor  repays 
only  with  unmanly  sneers  and  sarcasm,  and 
«ven  with  mendacious  and  venomous  mis- 
representations the  acts  and  motives  of  this 
noble  and  altruistic  society,  whose  efforts 
large  numbers  of  respectable  people  are 
thus  led  to  question  and  even  to  oppose. 
The  criminals  directly  apprehended  by  Mr. 
Comstock  have  shown  a  demoniac  inge- 
nuity and  persistence  in  misrepresenting 
and  persecuting  him,  which  shows  the  pecu- 
liar tenacity  of  their  disease.  With  an 
incredible  moral  perversity,  they  are  as 
sleepless  and  cunning  in  thwarting  him  as 
they  are  in  pursuing  their  own  direct  ave- 
nues of  blighting  and  destroying  the  youth 
and  purity  of  the  land. 

The  critics  of  Mr.  Comstock,  who  repre- 
sents the  active  work  of  this  society,  form 
two  classes:  One  does  not  know  the  real 
scope  and  importance  of  his  true  services, 
and,  believing  in  "personal  liberty,"  fear 
that  vice  will  be  too  severely  and  thoroughly 
dealt  with.  The  other  is  in  sympathy  with 
vice,  and  desires  opportunity  for  its  unre- 
strained indulgence. 

No  missionary  or  evangelist  has  ever  de- 
voted himself  more  completely  to  the  pro- 
tection of  society  than  Anthony  Comstock. 
His  vitality,  keen  ability,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion would  have  brought  him  a  command- 
ing business  standing  and  affluence,  but  he 
knows  that  he  is  doing  the  will  of  God  and 
a  service  to  his  country.  The  writer  of 
this  has  no  personal  relation  to  him;  has 
not  seen  him  for  many  years ;  nor  has  he  or 
his  society  any  hint  of  the  preparation  of 
this  article.  Because  the  writer  is  con- 
nected with  a  busy  criminal  court  in  the 
metropolis,  he  makes  this  exhibit  from  a 
sense  of  justice  and  imperative  public  duty. 
These  crimes  against  public  decency  and 
moral  health,  proven  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  obscene  pictures  and  erotic  articles  in 
prose  and  verse,  are  regarded  only  with 
indifference  or  prurient  curiosity  in  court 
rooms.  To  those  who  have  the  curiosity, 
or  moral  hardihood  as  public  teachers,  to 
witness  them  at  the  offices  of  this  societv, 
there  can  be  revealed  publications  that,  to  | 


use  the  words  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  R. 
S.  Storrs,  "  should  never  sear  Christian 
eyes,  or  their  recital  scorch  Christian  ears." 
All  our  sea-ports  are  alike  in  this  respect, 
except  that  New  bfork  is  favored  with  a 
society  of  American  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  expose  and  punish  these  crimes.  This 
society  was  for  a  long  while  searching  for 
a  virile  executive  officer,  and  found  him  in 
the  subject  of  this  sketch;  and  no  man  in 
America  to-day  sustains  a  more  vital  or 
essential  relation  to  private  and  public 
wholesomeness  than  he.  While  we  are 
asleep,  or  in  business,  and  in  different 
social  pleasures,  he,  like  a  faithful  watch- 
man in  the  night,  is  alert.  The  practical 
and  direct  value  of  his  efforts  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  here  follows:  In  the  cities, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  Christian  families 
to  raise  their  children  with  wholly  pure 
minds,  on  account  of  the  vitiation  of  the 
entire  moral  atmosphere,  by  indecent  bill- 
boards, semi-decent  literature,  promiscuous 
and  riotous  sea-side  bathing,  low  theaters, 
and  the  like.  The  platitude  is  often  hypo- 
critically urged  by  foul  imaginations,  that 
"  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  Even  so, 
but  who  is  pure  ?  Surely  not  the  apoloi^sts 
for  nakedness,  nor  the  defamers  of  Com- 
stock. There  comes  down  to  us  all,  what- 
ever has  been  our  religious  culture,  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  such  temptation.  With  an 
innocent  boy  or  girl,  a  single  suggestive 
picture,  or  word,  may  kindle  a  consuming 
fire.  Another  hypocritical  apology  is  the 
cry  of  "art."  There  is  enough  in  nature 
to  employ  all  artistic  skill,  without  descend- 
ing to  the  work  of  so  familiarizing  the 
public  with  "the  human  form  divine"  that 
those  who  witness  lose  their  pristine  mod- 
esty. There  is  no  more  excuse  for  paint- 
ing or  etching  a  naked  beauty,  for  general 
exhibition,  than  there  is  for  that  same 
model  to  be  exhibited  in  real  life.  Indeed. 
the  closer  the  details  of  nature  are  repre- 
sented the  more  vaunted  is  the  art,  and  so- 
ciety is  logically  inconsistent  here.  Those 
nations  where  this  so-called  art  is  most 
common,  wherefrom  American  women  turn 
in  blushing  indignation,  and  over  which  the 
lewd,  both  native  and  foreign,  ponder  and 
leer,  have  degenerated  both  physically  and 
in  moral  and  commercial  responsibility  and 
standing.  The  exact  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween success  and  failure,  with  both  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  is  the  line  between 
virtue  and  unchastity.  Anthony  Comstock 
publicly  proclaims  that  secret  vice,  directly 
traceable  to  obscene  publications,  is  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  slinking,  sneaking 
criminals  that  so  frequently  fill  the  prisons 
to-day.  Vigor  and  native  dauntlessness  is 
always  characteristic  of  the  pure-minded 
and  clean-living  young  man. 
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All  men  and  women  who  are  honestly  in- 
terested in  the  betterment  of  the  race  and 
its  future  strength  and  beauty,  should 
promptly  and  unceasingly  watch  and  stamp 
out  this  silent  and  subtle  danger. 

Publishers  and  editors  must  be  reminded 
by  public  opinion  that  a  sneer  at  Mr.  Com- 
stock  personally,  instead  of  against  the 
respectable  organization  he  represents  is 
simply  injustice  and  cowardice.  The  so- 
ciety should  be  assisted,  and  the  Comstocks 
multiplied.  It  is  a  rough  but  true  com- 
mentary on  our  general  moral  laxity  that 
the  press  has  not  given  them  prompt  and 
imgrudging  support.  This  society  knows 
more  about  art,  and  is  a  truer  patron  of 
art  here  and  abroad,  than  all  the  purveyors 
of  questionable  art  and  literature  combined. 
Another  incident  may  be  quoted  to  mark 
public  indifference.  A  Grand  Army  post  to 
which  the  comrades  of  Mr.  Comstock  ap- 
phed  for  his  admission  as  a  member,  basely 
permitted  him  to  be  rejected  at  the  instance 
of  a  member,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  in- 
dicted, and  whose  obscene  literature  he  had 
ccmfiiscated.  Another  post,  with  a  higher 
moral  ideal  and  more  true  patriotism, 
promptly  admitted  him  to  membership. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pure  and 
adult  natures  that  are  unassailable,  but 
childhood  needs  protection.  The  profit  of 
all  this  pretended  art  and  science  is  earned 
by  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  of  bad 
men  and  the  morbid  curiosity  of  thoughtless 
boys.  The  dissecting  table  and  the  studio 
are  not  for  public  gaze,  or  to  stimulate 
the  prurient  curiosity  of  the  young,  or  the 
vices  of  their  elders.  With  brazen  effront- 
ery, such  suggestive  allurements  cover  the 
public  bill-boards,  and  are  offered  at  the 
news-stands  for  mercenary  gain.  At  low 
theaters  and  vaudeville  shows,  degraded 
manhood  gloats  on  the  display  of  fair 
forms  that,  debauched  from  sad  necessity, 
soon  fade,  to  die  of  neglect,  helplessness 
and  despair.  Young  men  and  boys  too 
largely  find  in  these  things  their  main  topic 
of  conversation,  which  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  moral  laxity  and  sin.  The  most 
fatal  blow  to  national  strength  is  struck, 
when  the  sweet  purity  of  its  young  girls  is 
attacked;  for  a  nation  is  surely  doomed 
when  the  normal  purity  of  its  women  is 
sacrificed.  After  recent  interviews  with 
detectives,  magistrates  and  city  mission- 
aries, a  leading  newspaper  of  one  of  New 
York's  boroughs  said  this: 

"The  story  of  infantile  depravity  told 
by  these  experienced  officials  makes  the 
blood  run  cold.  The  character  and  extent 
of  the  vice  is  alarming.  The  children  of  a 
crowded  city  are  almost  certainly  marked 
for  destruction,  before  outsiders  realize 
that  they  are  old  enough  for  wickedness. 


Meanwhile  there  are  children  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  bottomless  pit?  Who  will 
rescue  them  ?  " 

One  of  the  detectives  testified,  "  Sexual 
depravity  is  becoming  more  and  more  ram- 
pant among  young  girls.  In  all  my  expe- 
rience. I  have  never  known  a  young  girl 
who  has  gone  wrong,  that  has  ever  re- 
formed. A  captain  of  detectives  told  this 
writer,  that  there  were  as  many  lost  females 
in  his  borough  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  as  over.  A  leading  magistrate,  hear- 
ing this  remark,  did  not  dissent.  Girls  of 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  gone 
upon  the  witness  stand  in  open  court,  and 
there  sworn  to  the  most  awful  experiences." 

In  view  of  these  revelations,  what  is  the 
present  duty  of  society?  There  are  many 
suggestions,  but  the  first  duty  is  to  support 
vigorously,  unflinchingly  and  promptly  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  stamping  out 
the  evil.  In  every  large  city  there  should 
be  one  elective  public  censor,  responsible 
to  the.  average  public  sense  of  decency. 
A  curfew  should  be  established  and  thor- 
oughly administered.  Darkness  is  hell  every- 
where, and  the  breeding-nest  of  sin.  The 
public  should  light  every  hall,  lane,  alley- 
way, vacant  lot,  park  and  side  street.  A 
leading  detective  missionary  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "  In  the  crowded,  tenement  districts, 
the  female  children  are  as  bad  as  the  boys." 
But  this  cheapest,  readiest  and  most  allur- 
ing sin  is  only  one  of  the  many  results  of 
congested  population,  and  the  radical  cure 
is  the  long  and  broad  story  of  agrarian  re- 
vival. Precept  and  example  have  little  in- 
fluence, when  a  little  money  is  necessary 
to  hunger  and  clothing.  With  the  economic 
changes  necessary  to  cure  these  evils,  this 
article  has  not  the  space  to  deal.  But  as 
the  social  evil  is  now  fought  by  organized 
effort,  and  their  administrative  officers  have 
the  nerve  and  zeal  to  fight  it,  they  should 
be  sustained  by  public  sentiment.  All  honor 
to  heroic  Anthony  Comstock.  God  bless 
and  preserve  him.  But  for  his  work  and 
that  of  others,  but  his  most  of  all,  durine 
the  past  generation,  there  might  not  now  be 
a  home  in  this  land  without  some  taint  of 
this  moral  leprosy. — National  Maf^azine. 


OUR    PETTY    LITTLE    EARTH. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  good  and 
wise  men  believed  that  this  earth  of 
ours  was  the  center  of  all  creation,  the 
habitation  of  all  life  and  the  sole  care  of 
the  great  Maker.  Slowly  we  are  getting 
over  that  notion  and  stand  in  awe  as  we 
think  of  infinite  space  and  world  upon 
world  without  end.  It  is  well  occasionally 
to  consider  what  a  small  speck  we  are  in 
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the  totality  of  things.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  dcientific  fibres. 

A  message  from  Mars,  which  at  cannon- 
ball  speed  would  take  several  centuries  to 
reach  us,  would  get  here  in  five  minutes 
on  rays  of  light.  At  the  inconceivable  ve- 
locity of  this  light-wave  telegraphy,  a  mes- 
sage was  started  from  the  constellation 
Perseus  about  the  time  Jamestown  was  set- 
tled; it  flashed  along  day  and  night  at 
186,000  miles  per  second  while  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  slowly  gaining  a  foot- 
hold while  they  grew  into  an  independent 
nation,  while  the  nation  passed  through  the 
bloodiest  struggle  in  history  and  it  was 
still  rushing  toward  us  sixteen  billion  miles 
every  day  when  Dewey's  guns  proclaimed 
the  nation  a  world  power  and  Jamestown 
was  nearing  the  close  of  its  third  century. 
Then,  on  February  21,  1901,  the  signal  was 
seen.  The  apparition  was  called  Nova 
Persei  by  the  startled  astronomers,  it  proved 
the  brightest  of  all  recorded  temporary  stars 
except  one,  its  fluctuations  were  the  great- 
est ever  observed,  and  there  was  reason 
for  hailing  it  as  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  stars.  Its  maximum  brightness  was 
reached  on  February  24,  when  its  light  had 
increased  100,000  times  in  two  days.  It 
fell  off  a  third  on  the  following  day,  and 
this  was  followed  by  strange  fluctuations, 
while  a  little  later  a  nebulous  ring  formed 
and  spread  outward  at  the  amazing  velocity 
of  light,  which  is  nearly  twelve  million 
miles  a  minute. 

The  message  so  received,  as  interpreted 
by  Kapleyn  and  Wilson,  is  a  marvelous 
chapter  of  cosmical  history.  It  tells  that 
three  centuries  ago  an  invisible  dark  star 
traveling  at  great  velocity  ran  into  a  dark 
nebula,  that  the  star's  surface  was  made 
white  hot  by  the  friction,  but  rapidly  cooled, 
that  the  heating  was  partially  renewed  as 
stray  nebulous  wisps  were  penetrated,  and 
that  as  the  star's  bright  rays  shot  outward 
they  lighted  more  and  more  of  the  pre- 
viously dark  nebula,  which  became  visible 
for  a  little  time.  So  far  away  was  this  col- 
lision that  in  four  months  the  flash,  trav- 
eling at  light-speed  across  the  line  of  sight, 
illuminated  a  stretch  of  nebula  barely  wide 
enough  to  be  perceived  by  the  unaided  eye 
of  man. 

In  view  of  all  this,  don't  let  us  forget 
We  are  not  altogether  "  it,"  never  were  and 
never  will  be.  When  we  can  talk  to  Mars 
we  will  be  made  to  know  that  we  are  a 
speck  of  the  cosmos  no  one  cares  much 
about.  The  more  one  knows  the  greater 
should  be  his  modesty. — Lancaster  Exam- 
\er. 


NEW   COCKATOO   GOT  EVEN. 


TWO  of  the  male  cockatoos  in  the  bird 
house  in  the  Central  Park  menagerie 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  their  sharp  curved 
beaks.  The  duel  was  not  of  the  French 
variety,  for  it  ended  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  combatants.  It  was  the  aggressor 
that  was  killed.  He  had  been  lording  it 
over  the  other  fellow  for  some  time,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  menagerie  folks  he 
got  what  he  deserved.  He  was  the  "ma- 
jor" in  the  cage  set  apart  for  the  greater 
sulphur  crested  cockatoos,  the  Australian 
parrot.  The  bird  is  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sulphur  colored  crest  on  the 
head.  In  the  menagerie  the  male  bird  that 
bosses  the  household  is  designated  Major. 
In  this  particular  cage  the  inmates  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  kissing  birds.  They  have 
a  habit  of  catching  each  other  by  the  beaks 
and  holding  on  for  several  minutes.  The 
keeper  says  it  is  their  way  of  holding  hands. 

A  few  months  ago  a  pair  of  young  birds, 
a  male  and  a  female,  were  presented  to  the 
park  and  put  in  the  cage  with  the  five 
others  of  their  kind.  The  newcomers 
seemed  anxious  to  get  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  older  inhabitants,  as  sociability 
is  a  strong  characteristic  of  that  family. 
The  female  was  made  welcome,  but  the 
Major  refused  to  let  the  male  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  flock.  When  the  young- 
ster flew  up  on  the  perch  where  the  others 
were  roosting  and  cluttered  some  friendly 
words  in  his  own  language  the  Major 
moved  over  to  him  and  gave  him  a  dig  on 
the  back  with  his  sharply  pointed  beak. 

The  younger  one  saw  he  was  not  wanted 
there  and  after  losing  a  few  feathers  he 
flew  down  to  a  low  perch  and  flocked  hy 
himself.  A  few  days  later  he  again  tried 
the  upper  stick,  where  the  company  seemed 
to  be  having  a  good  time  in  screeching  or 
in  holding  beaks.  Again  the  Major  jabbed 
that  sharo  beak  into  his  body  and  he  had 
to  go  back  to  his  lonely  perch.  His  former 
mate  stayed  with  the  flock  and  occasionally 
looked  down  his  way  but  would  not  join 
him. 

It  was  thought  that  the  3roung  stranger 
was  becoming  reconciled  to  his  ostracism. 
He  was  observed  rubbing  the  upper  part 
of  his  beak  on  his  perch  at  frequent  inter- 
vals and  would  sometimes  rub  it  against  the 
iron  bars  of  his  cage.  Nothing  was  thought 
of  this  at  the  time,  but  Keeper  Bums  is 
now  of  the  belief  that  this  rubbing  was  with 
the  desien  of  sharpening  the  point  of  the 
beak.  This  would  indicate  that  the  ostra- 
cized bird  was  meditating  a  plan  of  re- 
venge. Whatever  "was  moving  in  his  mind, 
he  certainly  came  to  a  decision.  The  flock 
on  the  upper  perch  were  screeching  at  each 
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other  in  their  usual  social  way  when  the 
lonesome  bird  flew  up  to  a  vacant  space 
aloni^ide  the  Major.  That  bird  was  so 
surprised  at  the  temerity  of  the  banished 
one  that  he  just  looked  .at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  prepared  for  action.  He 
raised  his  head  and  made  a  quick  stroke 
in  an  effort  to  fs^ve  his  rival  a  stab  in  the 
neck.  But  this  time  the  blow  missed.  The 
other  one  drew  out  of  the  way.  The  Major 
became  furious  with  disappointment  and 
again  lunged.  His  second  effort  was  a 
miss,  and  he  paused  to  take  the  measure  of 
his  antagonist,  while  the  other  birds  looked 
on. 

The  ostracized  one  made  a  quick  move- 
ment. He  caught  his  enemy  on  the  head 
between  the  eyes  where  the  skull  is  thin 
and  pressed  the  two  jaws  of  his  beak.  The 
sharp  point  of  the  beak  that  he  had  been 
rubbing  against  the  iron  bars  pierced  the 
head  of  his  tyrant.  He  held  on  until  the 
body  became  limp  and  the  claws  released 
their  hold  on  the  perch.  Then  he  opened 
his  jaws  and  let  the  body  drop  to  the  cage 
floor.  There's  a  new  Major  in  the  cock- 
atoo cage. — New  York  Sun. 


SERMON   IN  A   SALOON. 


BY   JAY   BENTON    HAMILTON,   D.D. 


I  SPENT  a  week  in  an  enterprising  little 
western  city  in  attendance  upon  a 
Methodist  annual  conference.  The  leading 
merchant  was  my  host.  After  dinner,  the 
first  day  of  my  visit,  we  were  talking  of 
the  growth  of  the  city  from  a  small  fron- 
tier settlement.  My  host,  who  was  proud 
of  the  little  city,  related  many  incidents 
connected  with  its  early,  history.  Among 
other  stories,  he  told  me  how  Methodism 
began  by  a  sermon  in  a  saloon. 

"  I  attended  the  first  Methodist  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  town.  It  was  a  terrible 
service.  I  tremble  now  when  I  think  of 
it,  although  it  was  so  many  years  ago. 
Our  town  was  a  pretty  tough  place.  The 
chief  businesses  were  liquor  selling,  gam- 
bling and  undertaking.  There  was  a  fu- 
neral every  day.  If  some  one  did  not  die 
from  disease  or  accident  there  was  a  mur- 
der. The  street  or  bar-room  fight  that  was 
not  to  a  finish  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. The  bowie  knife  and  revolver  were 
never  concealed.  They  were  always  within 
ready  reach.  If  ever  a  place  deserved  to 
be  called  hell  it  was  N — . 

"I  was  a  youngster  who  had  run  away 
from  home  in  the  east  to  try  the  frolic  of 
frontier  life.  I  had  been  a  resident  about 
a  week.    As  I  was  passing  down  our  prin- 


cipal street  I  noticed  a  horeman  in  a  very 
peculiar  garb  riding  slowly  along,  as  if  he 
were  looking  for  some  one.  Noticing  me, 
he  drew  the  reins  of  his  horse  and  said: 

"'Young  man,  is  there  a  hall  or  room 
of  any  kind  in  tliis  place  large  enough  to 
hold  a  meeting  in?  I  am  a  Methodist  itin- 
erant and  would  like  to  add  this  town  to 
my  circuit.  I  desire  to  hold  a  service  to- 
night' 

"  I  was  so  amazed  that  for  a  moment  I 
was  silent  as  I  looked  closely  at  the 
stranger.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful-looking 
man.  He  had  a  clear,  resolute  eye,  a  lip 
and  chin  that  revealed  a  determination 
nothing  could  balk.  I  felt  that  he  was  a 
man  who  did  not  know  fear,  but  the  folly 
of  the  question  became  more  and  more 
amusing  until  I  broke  out  in  a  merry, 
mocking  laugh. 

"The  face  grew  stem;  the  eyes  shone 
with  a  light  like  the  gleam  of  steel;  the 
voice  hardened  to  a  cutting  curtness  almost 
like  anger: 

" '  Does  it  amuse  you,  my  young  friend, 
to  have  me  ask  you  a  civil  question  ? ' 

"  I  replied  hastily :  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  my  discourtesy,  but  the.  idea  of  any- 
body wanting  to  hold  a  religious  meeting 
in  this  town  is  funny  enough  to  make  any- 
one laugh.  You  might  as  well  try  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  Perdition.' 

"I  directed  him  to  'The  Coyote/  the 
largest  gambling  hell  in  town.     I  said : 

"'It  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  good- 
sized  congregation,  and  it  has  one  advan- 
tage over  any  other  place.  It  is  always 
full.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  a  crowd 
there,  night  or  day.  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  allow  you  to  speak.  If  "  One-eyed 
Jack,"  the  proprietor,  is  in  a  good  humor 
he  may  kick  you  into  the  street;  if  he  is 
cross,  and  he  generally  is,  he  may  shoot 
you.' 

"  I  saw  the  circuit  rider  fasten  his  horse 
in  front  of  the  saloon  and  enter.     I  slipped 
in  to  see  the  sport.     The  preacher  stood  for 
a   moment,   just   inside   the   door,   looking 
around.    At  the  furthest  end  of  the  build- 
ing a  powerful  man  with  a  black  patch  over 
one  of  his  eyes  was  swearing  at  a  bartender 
in  a  most  sulphurous  manner.    The  stranger 
approached  the  swearer  and  said  as  he  re- 
moved his  hat  and  made  a  courteous  bow: 
" '  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  this  place  ? ' 
" '  One-eyed  Jack '   was   about  to   reply 
with  a  savage  oath,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  when  the  peculiar  garb  and  the 
distinguished    bearing    of    the    questioner 
caused  him  to  hesitate.    With  a  politeness 
unusual  to  him,  he  said: 
" '  I  am,  sir;  what  can  I  do  for  you? ' 
"'I   am   a   Methodist   preacher,   and   I 
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would  like  permission  to  preach  in  your 
saloon/ 

"  '  Preach  in  my  saloon  ?  When  ? '  said 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  amazement. 

*  Now ! '  said  the  preacher. 

"  *  Well,  ru  be — .  I  beg  your  pardon, 
parson;  I'd  almost  said  a  cuss  word;  but 
preach  in  my  saloon ! '  He  looked  about 
and  heard  the  click  of  the  glasses,  the 
banging  of  cards  upon  the  tables,  the  harsh 
laugh  and  awful  oaths,  and  said : 

" '  I  think,  parson,  you  have  come  to  a 
mighty  poor  place  to  start  a  revival.' 

"  *  No  place  needs  it  more,'  said  the  min- 
ister, as  he  looked  with  a  respectful  but 
resolute  glance  into  Jack's  single  eye. 

"  *  Let  him  preach,'  said  the  bartender, 
who  was  glad  to  have  his  employer's 
wrath  diverted  from  him;  Met  him  preach. 
It  will  be  fun  for  the  boys.' 

"'Fun!'  roared  Jack;  'I'd  like  to  see 
anybody  make  fun  of  my  guest.  Parson, 
fire  away.  I'll  be  the  deacon  of  this  re- 
vival. If  anybody  dares  kick  up  a  row, 
I'll  be—' 

"  *  There,  there,'  said  the  preacher,  *  dea- 
cons don't  swear.' 

"  Jack  rang  the  huge  bell  with  which  he 
signaled  for  attention  when  he  had  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  or  a  command  to 
give.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  si- 
lence. All  eagerly  looking  at  the  two  men 
as  if  they  expected  to  see  a  fight.  Jack 
roared  out  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard 
half  a  mile: 

"  '  Gents,  here's  a  Methodist  parson  who's 
honored  us  by  coming  to  town  to  start  a 
revival.  I  alius  said  "  The  Coyote  "  never 
follows,  she  alius  leads.  We're  the  fust 
saloon  in  town  to  start  a  prayer  meeting 
as  a  side  show.  The  parson's  goin'  to  hev 
a  chance  to  show  his  hand.  I'm  goin'  to 
be  the  deacon  of  this  protracted  meetin '. 
If  anybody  tries  any  funny  business  with 
the  parson,  he'll  hev  to  settle  with  the 
deacon.  See?  When  the  parson  wants 
somebody  to  come  forrud  and  get  con- 
verted, I'll  make  one  of  my  bartenders  go, 
and  you  can  stand  around  and  see  the 
show.  Now,  parson,  fire  away.  If  you've 
got  any  Gospel  that'll  reach  this  crowd, 
it'll  hev  to  be  like  my  whisky,  hot  and 
strong.* 

"  The  preacher  sprang  upon  a  table  and 
began  to  sing  a  Gospel  song.  His  voice 
was  full  and  powerful  and  the  air  was  a 
popular  war  ballad.  The  chorus  was  sim- 
ple and  all  were  urged  to  join  in  singing 
it.  In  less  than  five  minutes  half  the  crowd 
were  singing  as  lustily  as  class  leaders  and 
pounding  time  with  their  fists  upon  the 
card  tables.  After  the  hymn  was  sung,  a 
short  prayer  was  offered  and  the  sermon 
begun.     It    was    a    plain,    fervent,    manly 


talk,  straight  from  an  earnest  heart.  The 
preacher's  face  was  sympathetic,  his  voice 
was  tender  at  times  and  then  it  rose  in  a 
ringing  tone  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
The  words  were  simple,  bold  and  true.  He 
plainly  told  them  of  the  danger  of  sin,  the 
certainty  of  penalty  for  the  sinner,  and 
ended  with  an  exhortation  to  regain  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  their  childhood 
days.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  far-a-way  home,  where  loved 
ones  were  thinking,  weeping  and  praying 
for  the  wicked  wanderer,  and  the  crowd 
was  hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  his 
words.  An  angry  altercation  was  begun  at 
the  feet  of  the  preacher.  It  was  fierce  and 
brief. 

"An  old  man  with  the  face  of  a  demon 
and  the  form  of  a  giant  was  playing  cards 
with  a  young  lad  with  long  curly  hair  and 
the  sweet,  innocent  face  of  a  girl.  The 
giant  was  called  '  Slippery  Dick.'  He  was 
the  terror  of  the  town.  He  was  such  a 
consummate  trickster  with  cards  that  every 
game  was  deliberate  robbery  upon  his  part. 
The  lad  was  called  *  The  Baby '  because  of 
his  face  and  curls.  When  the  two  sat 
down  to  play,  every  one  in  the  saloon  had 
said  to  his  neighbor: 

"'What  a  fool  "The  Baby"  is  to  try 
to  play  cards  with  "  Slippery  Dick." ' 

"  The  death-like  silence  which  was  stirred 
only  by  the  low,  gentle  voice  of  the 
preacher  was  broken  in  upon  by  'The 
Baby's'  clear  boyish  treble: 

"'You're  a  cheat!' 

" '  Slippery  Dick '  roared  with  the  fury 
of  a  mad  bull : 

"'You're  a  liar!' 

"Both  sprang  to  their  feet.  The  old 
man  snatched  his  revolver  from  his  belt. 
The  hammer  caught  in  the  fold  of  his 
flannel  shirt,  and  before  he  could  loosen  it 
the  young  man  was  upon  him  with  the 
spring  of  a  tiger.  The  little  hand,  as 
strong  as  steel,  grasped  the  giant  by  the 
throat,  a  huge  bowie  knife  flashed  in  the 
light,  and  the  next  second  was  buried  in 
the  old  man's  heart.  He  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  killed  instantly.  Before  a  man  could 
stir  Jack  had  pressed  a  revolver  against 
'  The  Baby's  '  breast  and  shouted : 

" '  Move  and  you're  a  dead  man ! ' 

"The  young  man  coolly  folded  his  arms 
and  said  in  a  ringing,  defiant  voice : 

" '  He  cheated  me  and  I've  killed  him. 
Do  what  you  please ! ' 

"  Jack  gave  orders  to  search  the  body  of 
the  dead  man.  When  a  whole  pack  of 
cards  were  found  concealed  about  his  per- 
son all  accepted  this  as  certain  evidence 
of  fraud.     Jack  roared  out: 

"'This  court  decides  that  "Slippery 
Dick"    was    caught    cheatin'    and    "The 
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Baby  "  is  guilty  of  justifiable  homicide  and 
f^oes  free.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say 
"AyeT" 

**  A  thtmder  of  *  Ayes '  responded. 

"  *  All  opposed  say  "  No,"  '  said  Jack  as 
he  cocked  his  revolver  and  glared  about 
the  room.  A  moment's  death-like  silence 
followed.    Jack  in  a  lower  tone  said : 

"  *  This  court  is  unanimous  and  "  The 
Baby"  is  acquitted.  The  parson  will  now 
say  a  prayer  for  "  Slippery  Dick,"  and  we'll 
take  him  out  and  plant  him.' 

"  The  great  bell  rang  out  as  Jack  shouted : 

"  *  All  up,  gents ;  hats  off  1 '  Every  one 
stood  and  uncovered  the  head. 

"  I  have  heard  many  prayers  in  my  life, 
but  never  one  like  the  parson's  over  *  Slip- 
pery Dick.'  The  preacher  towered  above 
the  sea  of  heads,  and,  with  eyes  closed, 
talked  with  God.  He  pleaded  for  mercy 
for  the  mob  of  sinners  before  him  who 
were  on  the  road  to  eternal  ruin.  He  un- 
covered the  hard  and  cruel  hearts  about 
him  with  the  fearless  and  steady  hand  of 
a  master  surgeon.  You  could  hear  the 
quick  gasp  of  suppressed  breathing  as  each 
one  of  the  pack  of  reprobates  felt  the  un- 
sparing hand  reveal  his  own  guilty  secret. 

"  The  prayer  for  Jack,  the  ringleader  in 
sin,  was  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace.  Jack 
covered  his  face  with  his  slouch  hat  and 
trembled  like  a  leaf.  The  petition  for 
'  Slippery  Dick '  was  a  picture  of  awful 
sin  receiving  its  awful  penalty  in  accord- 
ance with  divine  law.  It  brought  a  sob 
of  terror  from  a  score  of  hearts.  When  the 
prayer  reached  '  The  Baby '  the  hard  voice 
trembled  and  broke  into  a  wail  and  ended 
in  a  heart-breaking  sob.  The  strong  man 
pleaded  in  the  name  of  the  mother,  who 
through  her  burning  tears  prayed  day  and 
night  for  the  loved  boy's  return.  I  have 
seen  trees  swayed  by  a  cyclone  until  I  felt 
as  if  they  must  be  torn  from  their  roots  by 
the  next  fierce  blast.  So  that  mass  of 
heads  swayed  and  bowed  while  the  preacher 
prayed.  When  the  whispered  '  Amen '  was 
uttered  a  breath  like  a  sigh  parted  the  lips 
of  every  man  as  he  looked  into  the  white 
face  of  his  neighbor. 

"Jack  was  the  first  to  regain  his  com- 
posure. His  voice  had  lost  all  of  its  rol- 
licking tone  as  he  gently  and  solemnly  said : 

" '  A  collection,  gents,  for  the  parson.' 

"He  passed  through  the  crowd,  receiv- 
ing a  coin  or  a  bill  from  every  hand,  and 
poured  the  hatful  of  money  into  the  par- 
son's pocket.  The  parson  and  '  The  Baby ' 
went  out  together.  As  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them.  Jack  said: 

"  Gents,  *  The  Coyote  "  is  closed  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  6  o'clock.' 

"The  crowd  passed  out  in  silence." — 
New  York  Independent 


THE  BOYS'  CLUB. 


ONE  nipping  cold  day  last  winter  the 
Spectator  found  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  a  notable  New  England  re- 
gion. It  was  a  typical  focus  of  New  Eng- 
land prosperity.  Set  in  a  broad  upland 
bowl  rimmed  by  lofty  hills,  the  city  had 
ample  room  to  expand.  Around  it  were 
other  industrial  communities;  also  lakes, 
streams,  fields,  and  woodlands.  Two  main 
thoroughfares,  generously  wide,  crossed 
each  other  in  the  center  of  the  place.  Ex- 
cept in  the  business  section  the  streets  were 
magnificently  elm-arched.  Hundreds  of 
comfortable  homes  spoke  of  a  well-to-do 
community  and  very  considerable  affluence. 
At  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  streets, 
about  an  attractive  park-like  space,  a  fine 
civic  center  had  developed.  Here  stood  the 
city  hall,  several  churches,  a  large  modem 
hotel,  handsome  office  buildings  (happily 
without  sky-scraping  pretensions),  a  thea- 
ter, and  two  other  monumental  edifices. 
One  was  a  public  library,  given  to  his 
native  town  by  an  eminent  man  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  in  the  West.  The 
second  was  a  museum  of  art  and  natural 
history,  given  by  another  big-hearted  citi- 
zen, whose  equally  notable  fortune  was  de- 
rived from  home  industries.  The  two  in- 
stitutions were  under  one  administration. 
In  the  hotels  and  other  public  places  the 
trustees  had  posted  placards  extending  hos- 
pitable invitations  to  visiting  strangers. 
Throughout  the  city  were  many  factories — 
paper-mills,  woolen-mills,  enormous  electric 
works,  and  other  industries.  All  these 
things  showed  themselves  almost  at  a  glance 
— or  at  least  in  several  successive  glances — 
from  the  trolley-cars,  in  traversing  the 
town.  But  the  steam  railway  lines  bur- 
rowed through  the  place,  and  gave  their 
passengers  no  idea  of  its  character. 

While  walking  along  the  main  business 
thoroughfare  the  Spectator  noticed  a  large 
new  building  on  a  side  street.  It  was  of 
three  stories,  built  of  red  brick,  plain  and 
conspicuously  substantial,  but  with  an  at- 
tractive aspect  in  its  fine  finish  that  implied 
public  uses  with  §ome  sort  of  every-day 
utility.  "  Boys'  Club  "  was  the  legend  upon 
a  large  projecting  sign  studded  with  electric 
lights.  "  It  can't  be  that  a  boys'  club  has  a 
building  like  that  all  to  itself,"  remarked 
the  Spectator's  companion.  "More  likely 
it  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion." They  stepped  down  the  street  to 
make  certain.  Sure  enough,  above  the 
broad  entrance  was  carved  the  same  in- 
scription, "Boys'  Club."  The  illuminated 
sign  was  to  attract  boys  from  the  street,  as 
a  candle  draws  moths.  But  here  it  was  not 
to  destruction. 
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That  evening  the  two  friends  visited  the 
institution.  It  fairly  hummed  with  young 
vitality.  The  interior  was  plain,  neat,  and 
durable,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  very 
lively  boys.  A  lot  of  "kids,"  all  the  way 
from  eight  years  to  twelve  were  enjoying 
all  sorts  of  games  of  chance  and  skill  in  a 
large  space  on  the  ri^ht,  and  they  were  not 
at  all  silent  about  it!  But  in  the  well- 
stocked  reading-room  on  the  left  there  was 
quiet  for  the  many  youngsters  there,  all 
absorbed  in  storing  their  minds  and  feed- 
ing their  fresh  and  plastic  imaginations. 
Down  in  the  basement  there  was  boisterous 
commotion  from  a  perfect  bowling-alley 
and  two  large  courts  for  basket-ball—- one 
for  big  boys  and  the  other  for  little.  Here 
also  was  a  pleasant  sense  of  warm  humid- 
ity. It  came  from  the  bath  where  the  boys 
who  had  finished  their  bowling  or  ball- 
playing  or  their  gymnastic  exercise  were 
luxuriating  in  hot  showers,  their  nudity 
almost  veiled  by  the  misty  vapor  that  filled 
the  large  room. 

Upstairs,  again,  in  the  wood-working  de- 
partment a  beginninp;  in  "  sloyd  "  led  to  the 
making  of  useful  thmgs  that  the  boys  were 
proud  of  taking  home  as  their  finished 
handicraft:  good,  strong  chairs,  tables,  etc. 
In  two  drawing  classes  under  competent 
eachers  many  boys  were  studying  mechan- 
ical draughtsmanship,  decorative  design, 
and  lettering  for  placards— every  seat 
filled.  In  the  music-room  an  orchestra 
class  was  practicing — a  boy  at  the  piano 
accompanying  several  boys  with  violins 
under  direction  of  a  teacher  who  played 
first  violin.  A  good-sized  room  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  according  to  the 
evening  in  the  week.  One  of  the  most  ap- 
preciated gatherings  here  was  on  Saturday 
night,  when  boys  would  come  to  mend 
shoes  for  themselves  and  their  families — a 
cobbler's  shop  as  jolly  as  that  of  the  old- 
time  New  England  shoe-maker.  The  third 
floor  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  completely 
equipped  gymnasium,  with  military  drill  at 
stated  intervals.  In  an  excellent  audience- 
hall,  with  sloping  floor  and  a  good  stage, 
entertainments  and  lectures  were  often 
given,  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  play 
by  the  boys.  A  feature  of  the  institution 
was  a  savings  bank,  regularly  operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  deposits 
already  amounted  to  four  hundred  dollars. 
Very  curiously,  while  the  money  was  lent 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent  the  deposi- 
tors received  four  per  cent  interest!  This 
came  from  the  circumstance  that  no  inter- 
est was  paid  on  deposits  under  fifty  cents. 
The  many  deposits  running  all  the  way 
from  three  to  forty-nine  cents  made  pos- 
sible the  extra  half-cent  in  the  rate.  A 
little  weekly  newspaper,  sold  to  outsiders 


for  two  cents  and  to  members  for  one, 
brought  in  some  revenue. 

The  Spectator  and  his  friend  were  im- 
mensely interested  in  what  the  dub's 
young  superintendent  told  them.  His  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  work.  He  had  come 
in  the  city  a  few  years  before  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution.  He  had  expected 
to  find  something  more  developed  than  the 
mere  rudiments  of  an  organization  that 
awaited  his  guidance.  He  was  obliged  to 
start  at  the  very  beginning.  The  move- 
ment gradually  grew.  It  chanced  that  its 
progress  was  quietly  watched  by  the  same 
public-spirited  citizens  who  gave  the  mu- 
seum of  art  and  natural  history  to  the 
community.  This  gentleman,  having  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Boys'  Qub  was 
doing  a  most  useful  work,  erected  this  fine 
building  for  it,  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Spectator  learned  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  club  was  twelve  hundred — 
nearly  all  poor  boys,  drawn  from  the  large 
working  population  of  the  city,  a  popula- 
tion including  numerous  foreign  nationali- 
ties. These  boys  were  attracted  from  the 
street — often  from  cheerless  homes  and 
questionable  diversions — to  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, where,  with  all  the  free  socia- 
bility of  their  kind,  they  found  wholesome 
and  entertaining  occupation.  It  was  in- 
structive to  note  in  the  members  the  sig- 
nificant changes  in  expression  that  regis- 
tered the  growth  of  the  soul.  The  small 
boys,  of  course,  had  lately  come  into  the 
club.  Common  to  these  was  the  rather 
suspicious,  distrustful  look  of  the  "street 
Arab" — the  semi-savage  look  that  stamps 
the  untrained  child  as  akin  to  the  young 
of  wild  animals.  It  was  a  period  in  life 
potent  for  either  unlimited  badness  or 
goodness,  as  the  die  might  fall.  It  was 
the  purpose  here  to  load  the  dice  with  good 
intent.  Then,  under  the  steadily  exerted 
social  fascination  of  the  place  the  disci- 
plined exercise,  the  organized  sports,  the 
good  reading,  the  manual  training,  the 
physical  exercise,  the  accomplishments, 
there  was  evident  a  wonderful  growth  of 
character,  betokened  in  the  intelligently  in- 
formed features,  the  clear  and  manly  eyes 
lit  with  aroused  ambition  and  steady  pur- 
pose. "Every  boy  in  the  drawing  classes 
holds  down  his  seat,  for  he  knows  that  if 
he  is  absent  two  nights  in  successfon  it  will 
go  to  another  boy  who  is  waiting  for  it,** 
said  the  superintendent  Instances  of  boys 
who  had  gone  directly  from  their  studies 
in  the  club  into  good  places  that  stood 
ready  for  them  in  the  great  electric  works 
and  other  manufacturing  establishments 
were  becoming  numerous.  Hence  there 
was  a  growing  consciousness  that  to  take 
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due  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  club  meant  a  start  in  life  that  as- 
sured a  future  considerably  beyond  that  of 
the  ordinary  wage-earning  mechanic. 

In  closing,  the  Spectator  would  say  that 
the  city  here  indicated  is  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; the  beneficent  citizen,  Mr.  Zenas 
Crane,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Dalton, 
and  brother  to  the  present  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Winthrop 
Murray  Crane.  To  the  many  Outlook 
readers  who  have  boys'  clubs  in  their  towns 
the  Spectator  would  say.  Do  not  neglect 
them,  as  too  often  they  have  been  neglected 
and  left  unsupported.  Give  them  your 
best  encouragement!  They  are  good- 
citizenship  factories  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. They  reach  precisely  where  they 
are  most  needed.  They  are  immensely 
cheaper  than  a  growing  police  force. 
Every  new  policeman  stands  for  so  much 
new  lawbreaking,  disorder,  and  crime  to  be 
prevented,  suppressed  and  punished.  Prac- 
tically every  new  lawbreaker,  rowdy  and 
criminal  is  a  young  man  gone  wrong  be- 
cause he  was  a  boy  staged  wrong.  The 
boys'  clubs  start  the  little  fellows  on  the 
right  road.  They  mean  so  much  less  evil 
in  the  new  generation,  less  outlay  for 
courts,  prisons,  and  police.  They  also 
mean  immense  positive  benefits — producers 
more  competent  and  gainful,  large  addi- 
tions to  the  common  wealth  and  the  com- 
mon welfare. — Outlook, 


ELBERT  HUBBARD'S  STORY. 


Elbert  Hubbasd  extolled  the  "college 
of  hard  knocks"  in  a  recent  lecture  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  He  illustrated 
his  assertion  that  the  most  educated  man 
is  the  most  useful  one  by  the  following: 

**  I  once  got  on  the  front  platform  of  a 
trolley  car,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
the  sign,  '  Dont't  talk  to  the  motorman,' 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  invitation  to  ask 
questions. 

" '  Do  you  know  where  .  we  get  elec- 
tricity?' I  asked. 

"  *  Sure ;  electricity  is  everywhere,'  he 
promptly  replied. 

"'Well,  how  do  you  get  it?' 

**'Why,  just  wind  some  wire  around  a 
coil  one  way,  and  some  more  around  the 
other  way,  and  you'll  get  it  all  right.  It's 
the  greatest  gift  of  God.' 

" '  I  thought  woman  was.' 

"  *  Both  the  same,  old  man.' 

"  *  But  how  do  you  know  all  these 
things  ? ' 

" '  Say,  boss,  you  don't  think  I'm  always 
going  to  stick  to  this  job  at  $12  per?    Why, 


I'm  takin'  a  course  in  a  correspondence 
school.  Already  I've  got  a  job  at  a  htm- 
dred  and  ten  a  month.  Begin  on  Monday 
as  head  of  a  power  station.' 

"When  I  got  off  at  the  next  corner  he 
didn't  even  look  up.  He  was  bent  on 
running  that  car  right. 

"'There  goes  an  educated  man,'  I  said 
to  myself.  '  He's  on  to  his  job,  and  knows 
how  to  get  a  better  one.' " 


TREES  AND  FLOODS. 


THE  Ohio  River  has  again  been  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it,  with  a  flood 
level  sixty  feet  and  more  above  low  water 
mark.  In  a  recent  interview  the  Chief  of 
the  Forestry  Department,  Mr.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot,  says: 

"The  great  flood  which  has  wrought 
devastation  and  ruin  in  the  upper  Ohio 
valley  is  due  fundamentally  to  cutting  away 
of  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  These 
streams  have  their  source  in  the  heart  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  which  are  high 
and  steep  and  receive  a  heavy  rainfsSl. 
The  valleys  through  which  these  mountain 
streams  flow  are  narrow  and  deep.  Origin- 
ally these  steep  mountain  slopes  contained 
as  fine  hardwood  forests  as  existed  in  the 
country.  Beneath  the  treetops  a  heavy 
undergrowth  and  thick  cover  of  leaves  on 
the  ground  and  the  intertwining  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs  so  held  back  the  water 
from  rains  and  melting  snow  that  danger- 
ous floods  seldom  occurred. 

"Cutting  of  the  timber  has  since  gone 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  now  not  enough 
oak  and  chestnut  can  be  obtained  to  supply 
ties  to  the  railroads  which  run  through 
the  region.  Fire  has  followed  cutting  and 
aided  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  burn- 
ing up  the  underbrush  and  leaf  cover  until 
many  mountain  slopes  are  absolutely  barren, 
and  water  rushes  from  them  as  from  a 
house  roof. 

"The  ruin  of  the  mountains  is  now  ac- 
complishing the  ruin  of  the  valley.  All 
along  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  and  far  down  the  Ohio  valley  are 
wreck  and  devastation.  Disease  will  come 
later  when  its  fruitful  germs  shall  have 
multiplied  over  every  foot  of  the  inun- 
dated valley.  The  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed in  this  one  flood  is  probably  suffi- 
cient to  buy  enough  land  at  the  headwaters 
of  these  streams  to  fully  protect  them. 
The  area  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela watersheds  is  given  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  as  about  19,000 
square  miles,  or  12,000,000  acres.  Not 
more  than  half  of  this  area  would  neces- 
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sarily  have  to  be  in  forest.  The  newspapers 
estimate  the  damage  of  the  flood  in  Pitts- 
burg alone  at  $10,000,000.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  total  loss  is  much  greater  and 
would  cover  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
portions  of  the  watershed. 

Great  floods  are  becoming  common  occur- 
rences upon  the  eastern  rivers  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  high  mountains.  Such 
floods,  with  increasing  intensity,  must  be 
expected  from  year  to  year  until  the  im- 
portant watersheds  are  protected.  Here  is 
a  great  matter  for  Pennsylvania  to  look 
into. 


TRAINED  BY  CRUELTY. 


BY  W.  R.  CLARKE. 


I  HAVE  an  old  fashioned  belief  that  one 
should  never  make  a  damning  state- 
ment unless  he  is  prepared  to  prove  it  up 
to  the  hilt.  And  so  I  am  confronted  at 
the  outset  with  an  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty — ^to  the  layman  who  would  ac- 
curately inform  himself  of  the  methods  of 
animal  training  there  is  opposed  a  bul- 
wark of  concealment  grim  and  silent  as  the 
great  wall  of  China.  The  glib  assurance 
that  "  it  is  all  done  by  kindness  "  has  be- 
come a  byword.  No  true  lover  of  an  ani- 
mal believes  it,  nor  could  any  reasoning 
creature,  lacking  that  particular  affection, 
if  he  will  carefully  examine  such  facts  as 
are  obvious. 

Granted  there  are  animals  of  extreme 
intelligence  and  ductability.  Granted  there 
are  men  and  women  of  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  birds  and  beasts.  The  best 
these  twain  can  achieve  in  combination 
does  not  produce  an  effective  stage  show, 
nor  can  one-hundredth  part  of  the"  enter- 
tainment" provided  by  the  trainer  be  as- 
cribed to  his  abnormal  ability  or  to  the 
especially  acute  intelligence  of  his  pupil. 
It  is  more  probably  the  triumph  of  a  brute 
over  a  brute  by  patient  and  persistent 
cruelty. 

The  public  judges  by  what  it  sees  on  the 
stage  and  remarks  in  admiration  and  ap- 
proval that  there  was  "  no  sign  of  a  whip." 
An  animal  exhibitor  who  was  avowedly 
cruel  would  be  pretty  low  down  in  the  ranks 
of  showmen.  I  own  a  particularly  fero- 
cious looking  bulldog  who  ^oes  crazy  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  a  whip.  It  has  been 
his  pet  toy  for  years  and  means  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  romp.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
movement  of  the  trainer's  finger  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  audience  may  suggest 
to  the  powerful  imagination  of  the  animal 
fiendish  torture.  It  mav  recall  the  hot 
irons,  the  agonizing  titillation  of  a  nerve. 
Such  appeals  to  the  memory  are,  in  truth. 


the  stock  in  trade  of  the  animal  trainer. 
What  the  wretched  creature  has  gone 
through  during  months  of  daily  preparation 
can  never  be  laiown,  for  the  work  is  carried 
out  in  secrecy  and  seclusion.  There  is 
rarely  a  second  person  present,  and  the 
brute  cannot  speak.  That  is  the  most  hide- 
ous factor  of  the  case. 

There  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 
the  training  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  painful, 
and  a  blow  is  not  uncommon  from  the  most 
humane  and  patient  trainer,  angered,  it 
may  be,  by  stupidity  and  insubordination. 
If  it  is  so  with  the  boy,  what  must  it  be 
with  the  brute? 

There  is  no  possession  so  hideous  as  that 
of  the  triumph,  even  momentarily,  of 
cruelty.  Touch  a  child,  a  horse  or  a  dog 
with  a  whip  and  there  is  a  hideous  sense 
of  satisfaction,  even  when  the  cause  is 
righteous.  The  joy  of  inflicting  pain  is  pos- 
sible to  the  best  of  us  and  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  Imagine  the  situation  between 
a  coarse  vulgarian  and  a  helpless  brute 
and  you  get  the  process  of  animal  training. 
I  have  never  known  a  disinterested  member 
of  the  circus  conimunity  pretend  that  the 
education  of  any  animal  was  pleasant  to 
the  animal,  and  I  have  known  them  to  speak 
with  horror  of  the  methods  of  some 
trainers.  It  is  not  very  lonjp^  since  an 
athlete  snatched  the  whip  from  a  well 
known  dog  trainer  on  the  stage  of  a  London 
variety  theater  and  soundly  thrashed  him 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  company.  An- 
other distinguished  professor  is  blacklisted 
by  one  of  the  largest  syndicates  for  un- 
disguised cruelty  (off  the  stage)  to  his 
large  and  various  family.  Two  of  our  best- 
known  managers  absolutely  refuse  to  deal 
with  animal  *  turns  "  and  make  no  conceal- 
ment of  their  reasons.  And  the  editor,  now 
deceased,  of  an  important  professional 
paper,  for  years  refused  to  attend  any  place 
of  entertainment  where  dogs  or  birds,  or 
indeed  any  dumb  creatures  save  conven- 
tional circus  horses,  appeared.  All  these 
men  knew  what  they  were  about  Most  of 
the  other  performers  in  a  music  hall  fight 
keep  shy  of  the  animal  trainers.  The  stage 
hands  speak  with  horror  of  what  they  see. 
The  mortality  among  performing  animals 
is  awful.  Ever  so  many  are  hopelessly  in- 
jured in  the  precess  of  education  and  ever 
so  many  succumb  to  the  dreadful  life  of 
nightly  performances.  Whenever  a  case 
of  cruelty  by  a  performer  comes  before  the 
courts  one  is  amazed  by  the  futility  of  the 
evidence.  The  public  is  of  course  the  main 
culprit.  It  wants  the  shows,  and  man- 
agers provide  them,  though  they  must  be 
conscious  of  the  truth  of  all  I  have  written. 
They  even  assist  in  the  unkindness,  for  the 
stabling  and  menagerie  accommodations  of 
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some  of  our  largest  establishments  are  in- 
sanitary and  inadequate  in  the  extreme. 

I  finish  as  I  begin.  The  cruelty  of  ani- 
mal training  is  almost  impossible  of  proof. 
Much  of  it  should  be  obvious,  and  so  much 
of  my  indictment  as  is  not  to  be  proved  by 
the  obvious  is  not,  I  solemnly  affirm,  based 
on  a  desire  to  be  sensational  or  on  idle 
gossip,  but  on  the  dependable  assurances 
of  men  and  women  who  dare  not  submit 
to  public  citation. — Manchester  Chronicle, 


OUR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  DOUBLE. 


WE  Americans  think  we  have  the  greatest 
country  on  earth.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  us  knows  that  we  have  a  neighbor 
that  is  pretty  nearly  our  twin  so  far  as 
size,  resources  and  name  go.  We  are  not 
the  only  United  States  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  of  Brazil  is  as  big  as  we  are, 
with  half  of  Alaska  thrown  in.  She  occu- 
pies almost  one-half  of  the  whole  continent  ! 
of  South  America.  i 

As  for  resources,  Brazil  is  described  by 
the  Review  of  Reviews  as  unlimited  in  her 
natural  products,  possessing  the  largest 
river  system  and  the  vastest  forests  in  the 
world  producing,  moreover,  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  coffee  supply  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  rubber.  On  the  other  hand 
Brazil's  population  is  little  more  than  lo,- 
000,000,  an  average  of  five  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  This  population  is  made  up 
of  Europeans,  aborigines  and  negroes. 
Where  these  have  met  a  triple  fusion  long 
since  set  in.  There  is  a  small  minority  of 
pure  Portuguese  descent.  Portuguese,  by 
the  way,  is  the  language  of  the  country. 
Not  only  is  immigration  welcome,  but  find- 
ing that  her  envious  neighbors  were 
robbing  her  of  her  colonists  Brazil  has  re- 
taliated by  imposing  a  substantial  tax  upon 
all  persons  leaving  the  country;  a  measure 
as  effective  as  it  is  radical. 

Not  satisfied  with  her  great  size  Brazil 
is  constantly  absorbing  more  territory. 
Expansion  is  the  constant  aim;  expansion 
toward  the  River  Plate,  whereby  Uruguay 
for  a  time  lost  her  independence  and  never 
regained  all  the  territory  that  should  be 
hers;  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Para- 
guay and  Peru,  and  more  recently  Bolivia, 
which  has  surrendered  for  a  price  her  rich 
territory  of  Acre;  expansion  toward  the 
northwest  and  in  Guiana,  where  a  recent 
award  has  deprived  France  of  a  large 
coveted  area  and  added  it  to  this  insatiable 
republic.  Brazil  is  not  a  lowland  country, 
quite  three-fourths  of  her  territory  having 
an  altitude  of  more  than  500  feet.  Polit- 
ically the  country  is  divided  into  21  states, 
but  so  unequally  that  three  of  these  em- 


brace almost  all  the  lowlands  and  are 
larger  than  the  whole  area  of  the  remain- 
ing 18.  These  18,  however,  contain  96  per 
cent  of  the  population,  so  that  the  first 
three  states,  with  a  territory  larger  than 
that  of  China,  have  a  population  smaller 
than  that  of  Connecticut.  The  fertility 
and  resources  of  this  latter  region  are 
great,  but,  lest  the  reader  may  rush  off  to 
seize  upon  them,  here  is  an  extract  from  a 
report  made  by  former  United  States  con- 
sul regarding  the  valley  of  the  Amazon: 

"As  one  sails  or  steams  up  the  great 
river  there  are  seen  occasional  patches  of 
green,  level  vegetation  for  all  the  world 
like  wondrously  fertile  ineadows.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  great  herds  of  cat- 
tle feeding  on  them  until  the  sight  of  a 
tapir  more  than  knee  deep  in  the  green  ooze 
informs  one  of  the  real  consistency  of  that 
tempting  meadow.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  grazing  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon — I  do  say  that  there  is 
very  little,  and  that  that  little  is  all  held  b> 
private  owners.  In  these  extraordinary 
forests  there  are  found  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  woods  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  fruits,  nuts,  oils,  balsams  and 
gums,  but — and  this  but  is  insurmountable 
— they  are  found  as  rarely  as  diamonds  in 
the  gravel  or  gold  nuggets  in  the  streams. 

"There  is  a  false  impression  existing 
that  rubber  trees,  ebony,  rosewood  and  all 
the  rest  are  found  in  great  groves  or 
clusters,  like  our  pine  or  oak  forests.  The 
fact  is  that  these  trees  are  solitary.  When 
two  of  them  are  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart  (and  remember  that  the  quarter  mile 
is  not  open  space,  but  thickly  matted, 
almost  impenetrable  swamp  forest)  they 
are  considered  close  together;  if  they  are  a 
mile  apart  they  are  not  considered  to  be 
very  far  distant  from  each  other." 

And  so  on,  though  other  reports  are  more 
encouraging.  The  export  trade  from 
Amazonia  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
richest  mineral  deposits  are  found  in  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  has  been 
famous  fo'"  centuries  for  its  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines.  There  are  at  present  six 
large  gold  mines  in  operation,  all  undei 
foreign  capital,  and  others  are  rapidly  be- 
ing opened;  yet  rich  as  is  this  field,  it  has 
apparently  never  appealed  to  the  American 
investor,  and  is  passing  almost  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  two  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo  may  be  described  as  one  vast  coffee 
estate.  Coffee  forms  half,  in  value,  of  the 
total  exports  of  Brazil.  It  is  three  times 
the  value  of  our  tobacco  exports  and  five- 
sixths  that  of  our  iron  and  steel.  It  sur- 
passes the  entire  tea  output  of  China,  India 
and   Ceylon.     Rio   is   destined  to  be   sup- 
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planted  as  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
Brazilian  Congress  has  chosen  a  beautiful 
plateau  in  the  Central  State  of  Goyaz  as  a 
site  for  the  new  capital,  which  in  time  will 
be  connected  by  rail  with  all  the  states, 
some  of  which  at  present  are  almost  in- 
accessible. 


HOW  CONGRESS  PAST  ON  CLIPT 
SPELLING. 

A  LACRIMAL  LIRIK. 
In  which  the  Vezt  Reformer  Speaks  Hit  Wo. 


My  song  is  husht,  my  hope  is  crusht ; 

The  Fedagog  rejoices; 
The  form  accurst,  learnt  first  and  worst, 

The  nation's  seeming  choice  is. 
Our  dream  is  dasht,  our  idol  smasht, 

Ere  convert  lips  have  kist  it; 
N.  Webster  purs  (oh,  how  he  ers!) 

And  whispers,  "You  have  mist  it." 

Some  Congressman— a  partizan 

From  silvan  Pensilvanya— 
Profest  that  he  most  thoroly 

Opposed  reform  as  manya.  ' 
"  No  spelling  cropt,  nor  tail-ends  lopt, 

Nor  any  word-abridgment. 
Goes  thru  to-day,  if  iSrc  my  way; 

They  hurt  my  better  jidgment." 

Then  others  rose— you  might  suppose 

The  Decalog  in  danger; 
None  wisht  to  wear  the  laurels  there 

Of  lightning  language-changer. 
"  We  will  not  let  our  words  coquet 

With  any  form  they  chooseter. 
Nor  will  we  bust  the  ancient  trust 

Of  Webster  linkt  with  Worcester. 

"Our  President,  with  good  intent. 

Has  tried  to  slice  our  tongue  down; 
The  line  is  crost— we  won't  be  bost— 

The  gantlet  we  have  flung  down. 
Not  yet  in  rime — or  any  time — 

Are  we  prepared  for  fantoms, 
And  ax  and  sithe  would  make  us  rithe, 

Tho  brave  as  fighting  bantams. 

"  We'd  love  not  well  a  dear  gazel. 

However  we  carest  it; 
And  if  it  skipt,  we'd  want  it  whipt, 

Tho  mitered  bonze  had  blest  it! 
Your  plan  thruout  gives  pause  for  dout— 

You  could  not  hope  to  wean  a 
Conservative  to  styles  you  give, 

Tho  served  with  a  subpcna. 
The  forms  you  dropt  our  language  propt— 

They  seem  her  chief  controller; 
Once  slipt  away,  the  tricks  she'd  olay 

Might  cause  surprize  and  dolor. 
«         «         *         ♦         *         *         * 

And  thus,  alack!  ript  up  the  back. 

And  rapt  upon  the  nuckles, 
And  tost  aside.  New  Spelling  died, 

'Mid  sacrilegious  chuckles. 
Yet  she  may  rise,  despite  "  Good-bys  " 

A  phenix  of  to-morrow — 
The  sons  of  those  who  cause  my  wos 

May  yet  be  riting  "  Thoro !" 


GOOD  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 


''PHE  short-sighted  policy  of  the  old- 
1  time  school  director,  in  city,  borough 
and  county,  who  made  no  permanent  pro- 
vision for  ample  grounds  about  the  scnool 
house  is  now  widely  seen  and  as  widely 
condemned.  In  many  tovras  where  enough 
ground  was  originally  bought  at  a  low 
price,  it  was  afterwards  sold  from  time  to 
time  at  advanced  figures  until  almost  none 
is  left  except  that  on  which  the  building 
stands,  and  no  playground  but  the  street 
remains  for  the  children.  School  manage- 
ment of  this  sort  is  always  mistaken 
economy,  and  the  ignorant  or  interested 
school  official  who  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  it,  deserves  all  the  condemnation  he 
receives  and  will  continue  to  receive  as 
long  as  the  results  of  his  mismanagement 
give  evidence  against  him.  The  play- 
ground is  as  necessary  to  the  school  as  its 
apparatus  for  heating  or  ventilation.  Fine 
buildings  well  furnished  and  equipped,  with 
good  school  grounds,  have  an  educating 
influence  upon  pupils  second  only  to  that 
of  good  teachers,  and  better  than  that  of. 
poor  teachers  with  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  the  boys  and  girls  are  sure  to  make 
acquaintance. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says :  "  Our  city 
is  beginning  to  realize  the  need  of  more 
open  space  about  its  schoolhouses.  These 
have  been  constructed  all  over  the  city  so 
near  to  other  buildings  that  the  rooms  are 
darkened  and  the  lower  stories  made  damp 
and  chilly  for  lack  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  These  school  sites  and  houses  cannot 
be  abandoned,  but  they  can  be  enormously 
improved  by  the  city  enlarging  the  school 
lot  by  purchasing  and  removing  some  of 
the  buildings  that  crowd  it  too  closely.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  to  convince  Councils 
of  the  wisdom  of  this,  but  if  the  power  of 
condemnation  for  this  purpose  is  given  the 
city  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  judicious 
exercise  of  it  in  the  enlargement  of  school 
yards.  Philadelphia  has  the  right  to  take 
ground  for  park  purposes,  though  the  right 
is  not  exercised  as  freely  or  frequently  as 
it  should  be.  The  bills  recently  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  extend  this  power  of 
seizure  to  land  wanted  for  playgrounds  and 
to  land  taken  to  sell  again  adjacent  to  park- 
ways and  parks.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  city's  right  of  eminent  do- 
main." 

It  will  also  give  to  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious school  directors  elsewhere 
throughout  the  state  authority  to  act  in 
this  important  direction  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools. 
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GOING  TO  THE  N.  E.  A.? 


IN  bringing  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  Los  Angeles  in  July,  the 
teachers  and  their  friends  may  feel  that 
no  better  place  could  have  been  chosen. 
.  Much  as  Los  Angeles  has  to  offer,  and 
many  as  are  the  side  trips  which  can  be 
taken  from  there,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  arc  many  points  by  the  way 
which  are  well  worth  seeing.  When  one 
considers  the  diverse  routes  that  may  be 
taken,  and  the  liberal  privileges  in  the  mat- 
ter of  stop-overs,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how 
much  of  the  country  will  be  open  for  study 
and  investigation.  There  is  no  expense 
connected  with  the  stop-overs,  and  for  ad- 
ditional trips  from  various  well-known 
points  addition &^  ^concessions  have  been 
made  by  all  the  railroads. 

It  is  always  a  point  gained  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure  and  yet  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  see  points  of  general  and  his- 
torical interest  at  first  hand.  It  matters 
not  whether  you  take  your  journey  by 
routes  in  the  north  or  south  or  central, 
whether  you  come  one  way  and  go  another, 
you  cannot  miss  many  things  you  want  to 
sec.  Whether  you  taJce  the  Mormon  route 
through  the  Salt  Lake  district  or  the  far 
north  road  followed  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
exploring  party ;  whether  you  come  straight 
through  on  the  line  of  the  first  railroad 
or  wander  southward  through  the  country 
of  "to-morrow"  and  the  Indians — no  mat- 
ter which  way  you  come — ^you  will  be 
travelling  over  the  road  of  the  pioneers, 
over  a  road  made  famous  bv  histories  of 
hardships  and  conquests,  and  by  fairy  tales 
of  gold  and  beautiful  flowers.  And  you 
know  before  you  come  that  all  these  tales 
are  true  and  you  realize  after  you  have 
come  that  all  fairy  tales  are  true  and  that 
you  are  in  an  enchanted  land. 

You  will  see  the  things  you  have  read 
and  heard  about,  the  things  you  have  taught 
the  children  about  and  the  half  has  not  been 
told.  There  is  Pike's  Peak  with  its  14,147 
^  feet  and  its  cog-wheel  railway,  there  are 
the  coal  mines  at  Colorado  Springs,  which 
will  not  appeal  to  the  members  from  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  there  is  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  with  its  Cathedral 
Spires  and  Gateway  Rocks.  There  is  the 
famous  Cave  of  the  Winds  on  the  Temple 
Drive  to  Williams  Canyon.  There  is  the 
gorgeously  hued  Rainbow  Canyon  and  the 
quiet  gray  and  brown  Palisades. 

There  is  the  Petrified  Forest  with  the 
gigantic  tree  trunks  lying  prone  200  feet  in 
length,  hard  and  lifeless  but  rainbow  hued. 
Whichever   route   is    chosen,   world-famed 


sights  will  be  seen  on  every  side.  Sights 
old  and  new,  from  the  adobe  settlement  of 
Isleta  where  shepherds  and  weavers,  potters 
and  farmers  live  to-day  as  Coronado  found 
them  living  in  1540,  to  the  startling  new 
towns  of  Tonopah  and  Beatty  where  life 
has  just  begun,  but  is  as  business-like  and 
bustling  as  busy  Wall  Street. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  West  is  a  new 
country,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  also  a  very  old 
one.  Long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
the  rock-bound  Eastern  shores,  Coronado 
and  his  conquistadors  had  explored  the 
Rockies  and  visited  the  Grand  Canyon,  had 
conquered  Tusayan,  now  called  Hopiland, 
and  left  some  of  his  followers  to  live  among 
the  Hopis.  Then  there  is  the  Indian  town 
of  Laguna,  founded  "  as  recently  as  1699  " 
where  sweet-voiced  women  and  girls  go 
about  with  water  jars  on  their  heads  look- 
ing like  pictures  of  Palestine. 

Memories  of  the  "late  unpleasantness" 
cling  about  Apache  Canyon  where  Kear- 
ney's Army  met  the  Mexicans  in  1847,  and 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  fought  in  '62. 
Stories  of  Drake  and  Juan  de  Fuca,  of  Ber- 
ing, Cook  and  Vancouver,  of  Wilkes  and 
Gray  are  brought  to  mind  through  all  the 
Puget  Sound  Country.  The  ice  pinnacles 
on  Mt.  Hood,  the  Punta  de  Martires  and 
the  aboriginal  Whulge  are  just  as  these 
great  men  saw  them  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Back  on  the  Little  Missouri  Custer  marched 
and  fought,  and  amid  the  vivid  coloring 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  Roosevelt  lived  and 
worked  on  his  ranch.  Fact  and  fiction, 
ancient  and  modem,  cluster  about  all  this 
storied  Northwestern,  from  where  the 
Rogue  River  rushes  down  from  the  stately 
Siskiyous  to  the  peaceful  valley  of  the 
Southland. 

From  the  haunts  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
to  the  cloisters  of  Ramona,  the  whole  length 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  filled  with  memories 
of  the  olden  days.  Sutter,  Fremont  and 
Sloat  and  the  adventures  of  the  valiant 
pioneers  of  '49  run  through  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  bay  country.  In  Yellowstone 
Park — Beautiful  Yellowstone  of  which  the 
Englishman  says,  "  Neither  the  Swiss  Lakes, 
nor  the  Italian  Lakes,  nor  the  lakes  of 
Killamey,  neither  the  lakes  of  North 
America,  of  South  America,  nor  of  Africa, 
not  one  of  these  can  surpass  the  Lake  of 
the  Yellowstone."  In  this  park  among  the 
Queniut  Indians  are  found  relics  of  the  old 
days  when  the  trading  in  this  country  was 
done  by  the  Hudson  Bav  Company,  and 
we  find  these  tribes  still  using  Willow 
ware  for  which  their  forefathers  traded 
hides  and  furs.  Here  are  elk  and  antelope, 
herds  of  buffaloes,  p^eysers  and  cliffs  of 
obsidian  grlass  and  petrified  mountains, 
brimstone  hills  and  colored  terraces,  here 
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the  old  and  the  new  mingle,  the  barbarian 
and  the  civilized  stand  side  by  side. 

Then  there  are  always  the  Missions.  In 
the  shade  of  their  quiet  cloisters  one  can 
picture  the  days  of  the  faithful  old  padres 
and  realize  that  there*  was  a  time  when  Los 
Angeles  was  called  Puebla  de  Nuestra 
Senora  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  (Town  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels)  as  is 
still  seen  in  the  old  inscriptions.  It  was 
then  that  California  was  one  cordon  of 
missions  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco, 
700  miles  from  north  to  south.  Twenty- 
one  missions  there  were,  one  day's  journey 
aoart  so  that  the  pilgrim  heard  matins  at 
one  and  vespers  at  the  next.  Nineteen  of 
these  are  still  in  existence  but  now  it  takes 
but  one  day  to  go  from  San  Diego  de  Alcala 
to  San  Francisco  Solano  the  extreme  north- 
ern and  outhern  points  of  the  cordon. 

One  forgets  all  this  modernity  when 
once  in  the  shadow  of  the  adobe  walls  and 
falls  into  the  spirit  of  the  time  when  Father 
Junipero  Serra  began  the  Christianizing  of 
heathen  California  by  founding  the  Mis- 
sion to  Saint  James  of  Alcala.  Here  at 
San  Diego,  in  1769,  was  started  the  con- 
quest of  the  heathen  Indians  by  the  good 
fathers  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Their  next  mission  was  begun  twenty 
years  later  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Louis  X  of  France,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Tercer  Order  of  the  Franciscans.  At 
San  Luis  Rey  the  first  Indian  convert  was 
baptized  and  now,  after  surviving  the  storms 
and  earthquakes  of  200  years,  it  is  in  use 
as  a  religious  school  and  is  easily  the  most 
poeticallv  environed  of  them  all. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  of  tragic  memory 
has  had  as  many  trials  and  vicissitudes  as 
its  patron  saint,  John  Capistran.  the  gallant 
warrior  priest  who  fought  so  valorously  at 
Belgrade.  Though  it  has  twice  been  de- 
stroyed by  earthauake  and  was  one  time 
the  rendezvous  of  the  buccanneer,  Bouch^ 
ard.  it  still  stands  and  its  rougk  stone- 
arches  and  high  bell-tower  rise  impressively 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  garden. 

All  the  way  up  through  them  all,  past  im- 
posing San  Gabriel,  with  the  old  grape-vine 
under  whose  shade  Ramona  sat,  past  stately 
San  Fernando  with  its  s'^ntinel  palms, 
through  San  Buenaventura's  walled  gar- 
den in  the  heart  of  the  town,  up  to  Santa 
Barbara,  so  wonderfully  preserved,  with 
its  inner  sanctuary  where  no  woman  has 
ever  been,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley,  stopping  at  those  dedicated  to 
Saint  Agnes,  to  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  our 
Lady  of  Solitude,  and  all  the  others  until 
we  come  to  San  Francisco,  the  new  city, 
the  modem  city,  rising  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  frontier  town  of  olden  days,  where  the 


Mission  Dolores,  the  Church  of  Sorrows, 
still  stands  while  modern  buildings  lie  fallen 
all  around.  Articles  and  stories  have  been 
written  about  San  Francisco  the  Fallen  and 
San  Francisco  Rising  from  the  Ruins,  un* 
til  almost  every  one  Imows  pretty  well  what 
to  expect  there.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  and 
remember,  something  to  tell  to  one's  grand- 
children, the  great  catastrophe  of  the  times. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Alaska  seems  a 
long  journey  but  in  reality  it  is  only  twenty- 
one  days  there  and  back  and  the  trip  by 
steamer  hugging  the  coast  in  and  about  the 
many  little  islands  is  one  long  delight. 
Here  is  a  country  of  which  has  been  said, 
"The  Yosemite  Valley  is  beautiful,  the 
Yellowstone  Park  is  wonderful,  the  canyon 
of  the  Colorado  is  colossal,  and  Alaska  is 
all  of  these."  There  are  easy  trails  to  the 
beautiful  lakes  and  water-falls  and  to  Taku; 
Davidson  and  the  great  Muir  Glacier  are 
part  of  the  regular  itinerary.  There  is  a 
journe^'  down  the  Yukon  through  Lake 
Bennett,  Miles  Canyon,  Five  Finger  Rapids 
and  all  the  interesting  places  so  well  known 
from  reading  Jack  London  and  other  talcs 
from  the  Great  White  Silence. 

Nearer  San  Francisco  and  fully  as  in- 
teresting is  beautiful  Marin  county  with 
grand  old  Tamalpais,  overlooking  the  island 
dotted  bay  and  classic  Berkeley,  the  Athens 
of  the  West.  During  the  summer  months 
there  will  be  a  session  of  college  when  lead- 
ing educators  of  this  country  and  from 
across  the  water  will  give  lectures  and  in- 
struction to  all  who  wish  to  attend. 

Then  there  is  Stanford  nestling  among 
the  hills  and  the  fruitful  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley and  the  army  and  navy  yards  around 
the  bay  and  the  Presidio  and  the  fortifica- 
tions and  so  many  others  that  are  so  easy 
to  get  at  and  so  interesting  to  see  and  that 
take  so  little  time  and  money,  that  it  is 
almost  a  sin  to  miss  anything. 

The  American  people  are  just  awakening 
to  the  wonders  of  their  own  country  and 
here  in  the  Great  West  where  are  evidences 
of  History,  old  and  instructive,  and  of 
History  in  the  making,  of  old  towns  and 
peoples,  of  worn  out  civilizations  and  hurry- 
ing new  advances,  here  is  the  place  to  see 
the  world  as  it  was  and  the  world  as  it  is. 
There  is  much  to  learn  in  the  adobe  vil- 
lages and  of  the  slow-minded  Indians  and 
in  the  mining  camps  and  new  towns  that 
are  springing  up  through  the  new  country 
of  eold  and  promise. 

The  West  is  always  new  and  the  West 
is  always  old  and  the  West  is  alwavs  in- 
teresting and  the  West  is  always  livable, 
even  in  July.  The  rates  are  reasonable,  the 
accommodations  comfortable  and  the  cotin- 
trv  dehVhtful.  and  aren't  you  glad  you're 
coming? 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQUBITAL. 

LANCA8TBR,  JUNB,  1907. 


1.  6L  8CHAEFFEX. 


•      •      J.  P.  H«GASXET. 


THE  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, given  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  which  requires  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
use  the  return  of  the  number  of  children 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
the  several  school  districts  of  each  county, 
as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  one  third 
of  the  State  appropriation  is  of  immedi- 
ate importance  to  School  Boards  every- 
where. We  send  out  this  information 
promptly  to  School  Directors  that  they  may 
see  to  having  the  enumeration  accurately 
made.  One  third  of  their  appropriation 
for  the  next  two  years  will  be  distributed 
on  the  figures  reported  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction.   

The  sympathy  of  good  men  everywhere 
goes  out  to  our  neighboring  city  of  Read- 
ing in  the  awful  sorrow  that  has  come  upon 
so  many  homes  and  the  gloom  that,  as  we 
write,  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  entire 
city.  The  large  party  of  members  of  high 
degree  in  the  Masonic  Order  who  were  on 
a  delightful  holiday  trip  return  in  a  fun- 
eral train,  and  are  met  in  silence  at  mid- 
night by  a  concourse  of  thirty  thousand 
people.  Alas!  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.     "  The  readiness  is  all." 


ENUMERATION   OF   CHILDREN. 


Governor  Stuart  approved  two  Acts 
which  change  the  time  for  the  enumeration 
of  school  children  that  was  formerly  used 
in  distributing  one  third  of  the  annual 
school  appropriation.  Heretofore  this  enu- 
meration was  made  after  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November,  whilst  another  enumera- 
tion was  made  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  law  which  makes  attend- 
ance at  school  compulsory.  Hereafter  the 
spring  enrolment  will  be  used  for  both  pur- 
poses, an  arrangement  that  will  result  in  a 
large  saving  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  In 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  enu- 
meration will  be  made  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  cities  of 
the  third  class  and  in  all  other  school  dis- 


tricts the  enumeration  will  be  made  by  the 
assessors  unless  the  School  Boards  give 
notice  in  the  preceding  month  of  February 
of  their  intention  to  make  the  enrolment. 
Many  School  Boards  prefer  to  have  the 
enumeration  made  under  their  supervision, 
because  the  assessors  failed  to  do  accurate 
work  and  caused  considerable  loss  in  the 
share  of  appropriation  which  would  have 
come  to  their  districts  had  all  the  children 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  been  reported 
to  the  School  Department.  Directors  will 
find  the  full  text  of  these  and  other  Acts  of 
Assembly  in  the  June  and  July  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


FIFTEEN  MILLIONS. 


THE  legislature  which  closed  its  session 
on  May  15,  1907,  appropriated  fifteen 
millions  for  the  public  schools.  This  in- 
crease is  largely  due  to  the  deep  interest 
which  Governor  Stuart  takes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  his  wishes  as 
expressed  to  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  Pennsylvania  method  of  taxation  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other  States  which  have 
fixed  revenues  for  school  purposes.  New 
Jersey  sets  apart  more  than  seven  millions 
annually  for  school  purposes  and  yet  her 
last  legislature  made  no  large  appropriation 
for  the  public  schools.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  her  system  of  taxation  permits  a 
legislature  to  set  apart  certain  revenues 
which  go  to  the  schools  year  after  year 
without  further  legislation.  States  like 
Michigan  and  Colorado  fix  a  tax  for  their 
State  University,  their  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  their  normal  schools,  and  this  is 
levied  year  after  year  so  that  these  insti- 
tutions know  what  money  is  at  their  dis- 
posal and  can  shape  their  policy  to  mucfi 
better  advantage.  Our  State  College  has 
been  hampered  in  its  work  because  no  one 
can  foretell  the  action  of  the  legislature. 
Our  liberality  to  the  schools  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is  in  comparison  with  other 
States.  It  is  hoped  that  the  estimated  reve- 
nues will  justify  the  Governor  in  approving 
all  the  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses, including  the  fifteen  millions  for  the 
public  schools  for  the  two  years  beginning 
June,  1907.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
school  appropriations  are  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  year  for  which  they  are  made.  The 
increase  will  therefore  be  paid  for  the  first 
time  in  1908. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 


THE  legislature  passed  an  Act  for  the 
creation  of  an  Educational  Commission 
which  has  received  Executive  approval.  It 
will  consist  of  seven  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
report  to  the  next  legislature  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  School  Laws  of  the 
State.  Five  thousand  dollars  are  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Former  commissions  have  had  very  little 
influence  upon  legislation  althought  they 
were  created  to  investigate  important  sub- 
jects like  taxation,  industrial  education,  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  like.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  school  people  of  the 
State  will  aid  the  Commission  in  making 
suggestions  that  will  meet  the  approval  of 
the  legislature.    The  act  is  as  follows: 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 

For  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  amending,  revising  and 
collating  the  laws  touching  upon  the  public 
schools  of  this  state,  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  suggesting  new  legislation  for 
the  welfare  of  said  schools,  and  appropria- 
tion to  meet  the  expenses  of  said  com- 
mission. 

Section  i.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  As- 
sembly met,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  appoint  seven  competent  citi- 
zens, of  whom  the  State  Superintedent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  be  one,  as  Com- 
missioners to  revise,  collate  and  digest  all 
the  acts  and  statutes  relating  to  or  touching 
the  laws  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  duties  of  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  be  to  collate  and  re- 
duce into  one  act  all  the  acts  and  statutes, 
and  parts  of  acts  and  statutes,  relating  to 
or.  touching  Public  Schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  arrange  the  sanie  system- 
atically under  proper  titles,  divisions  and 
sections;  to  omit  in  such  revisions  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  that  have  been  repealed 
or  supplied  by  subsequent  acts,  or  which 
have  expired,  and  to  prepare  and  submit 
such  bills  to  the  Legislature  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  more  comprehensive, 
efficient  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  Commissioners  shall 
report  the  result  of  their  labor  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  shall  convene  in  one  thousand 


nine  hundred  and  nine,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  February  of  said  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  Commissioners  shall 
meet  and  organize  within  thirty  days  of 
their  appointment  and  elect  a  president  and 
secretary,  and  as  promptly  as  possible  pro- 
ceed to  perform  their  duties. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Commission  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated. 


OUR   FIFTY-SIXTH   VOLUME. 


THE  fifty-fifth  volume  of  The  School 
Journal  is  completed  with  the  pres- 
ent number.  It  comprises  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages,  and  contains  the  full  record  of 
the  year  of  State  educational  meetings  and 
official  matter  with  much  besides  that  is 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  thoughtful 
people  in  the  work  of  education.  Directors 
and  teachers  who  are  doing  good  work, 
think  its  monthly  visits  helphil  to  them  in 
many  ways.  Superintendents  say  that  it 
is  best  known  where  there  are  the  best 
schools.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  it  has 
this  positive  influence  for  good  in  the  great 
field  where  it  has  been  a  recognized  factor 
these  many  years.  The  new  volume  (56th) 
will  begin  with  the  July  number. 

We  shall  continue  The  Journal  to 
School  Directors  upon  our  list  who  are  now 
receiving  it,  except  when  requested  not  to 
do  so,  this  being  the  wish  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  as  it  causes  no  break 
in  their  subscription.  Will  the  Secretary 
please  notify  us  promptly  of  any  change  in 
the  membership  of  his  Board,  that  each 
member  may  receive  his  copy  promptly? 
Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly  with  July, 
October,  January  and  April,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume  is,  of  course,  the  best 
time  to  subscribe;  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  case  of  memers  of  School  Boards,  the 
financial  year  of  the  School  District  and 
of  the  School  Department  and  the  volume 
of  The  School  Journal  being  the  same. 
Directors  who  read  The  Journal  know 
it  to  be  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  to 
the  district.  This  subscription  is  the  only 
direct  return  which  the  Director  can  re- 
ceive in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
public  schools;  and  many  intelligent  men 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  as- 
sure us  it  brings  back  more  for  the  money 
in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the  schools 
of  the  district  than  any  like  sum  expended 
in  any  other  direction  possible  to  the  School 
Board.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so 
many  good  men  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Twelve  numbers  are  issued  during  the  year. 
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If  not  convenient  for  your  Board  to  send 
check  with  order  for  subscription  for  the 
new  volume,  send  the  order,  the  check  can 
be  sent  later. 

The  pleasing  child  picture,  "Can't  You 
Talk?"  will  be  sent  at  once  upon  receipt 
of  order  for  subscription. 


HON.  HENRY  HOUCK. 


NO  man  in  Pennsylvania  is  more  widely 
known,  or  has  been  heard  from  the 
platform  more  widely,  more  frequently,  or 
with  more  general  interest  and  approval  for 
the  past  generation  than  Henry  Houck. 
Everybody  knows  him  and  he  has  hosts  of 
friends  all  over  Pennsylvania.  His  forty 
years'  service  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  ended  with  May  7,  1907,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affairs.  The  following 
correspondence  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Dept.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Haskisburg,  April  29,  1907. 
Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
My  Dear  Sir: — After  forty  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  most  of  which  was  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent,  and  fourteen  years  of 
which  service  being  under  your  own  hon- 
ored administration,  I  am  now  compelled, 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  about  to  assume  the 
duties  of  another  office,  to  tender  to  you  my 
resignation,  asking  that  it  take  effect  May 

7f  1907. 

You  will  permit  me  to  here  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  the  unfailing  considerations  which 
you  have  shown  me  since  you  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Department.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  and  to  all  of  my  associates 
for  the  kindly  feeling,  which  was  ever  mani- 
fested toward  me. 

In  relinquishing  this  office  I  keenly  realize 
that  I  am  to  depart  from  the  household  of 
friends — friends  not  only  within  depart- 
mental walls,  but  everjnvhere  in  our  great 
State.  From  every  source  come  recollec- 
tions of  pleasant  associations  of  duties  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  willing  hearts  and 
ready  hands ;  of  achievements  made  possible 
by  the  help  of  a  loyal  and  intelligent  citi- 
zenship, more  devoted  than  is  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  possess. 

My  relation  to  the  educational  forces  of 
the  State  has  been  so  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory that  I  am  reluctant  to  terminate  it. 
But  I  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
permitted  occasionally  tp  sit  in  the  councils 


of  some  of  these  dear  friends,  thus  preserv- 
ing my  interest  in  the  youth  of  our  Com- 
monwealth. 

Yet,  after  all,  a  cause  is  greater  than  its 
best  or  most  honored  exponent.  No  matter 
what  imprint  one  may  make  on  the  pages 
of  his  life  work,  however  noble  or  exalted 
he  may  be,  it  is  so  decreed  that  no  par- 
ticular man  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  of  missions.  If 
for  any  cause  the  lines  of  a  life-work  are 
broken,  they  are  soon  reformed  and  the  old 
struggle  goes  on  imder  other  direction.  As 
long  as  the  spirit  of  an  army  is  loyal  and 
devoted  to  its  cause,  victories  will  be  won 
under  more  than  one  leadership.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  our  good  school  work  will  con- 
tinue to  go  on  until  our  best  ideals  will  be 
attained. 

I  ask  that  my  successor  be  given  the 
cordial  treatment  and  unstinted  support 
which  I  have  so  generously  received,  and 
that  all  my  friends  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  will  cheerfully  aid  him  to  advance 
the  common  cause  of  education. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Houck. 


Deft,  of  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  April  30,  1907. 
Hon.  Henry  Houck, 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th 
instant,  in  which  you  tender  your  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  on  the  seventh  of  next 
month.  Whilst  I  rejoice  in  the  promotion 
which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  given 
you,  I  can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  I 
accept  your  resignation  with  feelings  of 
sincere  regret.  Your  fidelity  to  duty,  your 
devotion  to  the  public  schools,  your  influ- 
ence upon  legislation,  your  success  in  deal- 
ing with  men  in  public  and  private  life, 
your  eloquence  upon  the  institute  platform, 
your  accuracy  as  an  accountant,  your  skill 
as  an  examiner,  your  good  cheer  as  a  com- 
panion, and  your  wisdom  as  a  counsellor 
on  all  questions  relating  to  our  schools  made 
your  services  invaluable  and  well-nigh  in- 
dispensable to  those  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

No  one  can  fully  estimate  the  significance 
of  a  public  career  extending  over  forty 
years,  and  the  services  which  a  genuine 
educator  like  yourself  renders  to  his  day 
and  generation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
system  of  teachers'  institutes  which  you 
helped  to  establish  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
has  been  adopted  in  other  States,  that  your 
fame  as  a  lecturer  has  spread  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  your 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  your 
p^ood  humor  has  made  the  teachers  happier 
in  their  work  and  lessened  in  number  and 
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frequency  the  tears  which  flow  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  children,  and  that  your  kind- 
ness, courtesy  and  loyalty  have  placed  me 
and  many  others  under  lasting  obligations 
and  filled  our  hearts  with  tmdying  gratitude. 
Assuring  you  that  my  best  wishes  follow 
you  to  your  new  field  of  work  as  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  I  am  happy  to  be, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 


THE    STATE   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  will  hold  its  fifty-first 
session  at  Greensburg,  Tuly  2,  3  and  4. 
The  local  committees  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  City  Supt.  Thomas  S.  March 
and  County  Supt.  Robert  C.  Shaw  have 
made  ample  arrangements  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Association.  Westmore- 
land County  will  enroll  a  large  proportion 
of  its  950  teachers,  and  a  generous  enroll- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  state  is  also 
confidently  expected.  A  great  meeting  was 
held  here  in  1869,  which  was  a  record- 
breaker  in  those  days.  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes  was  in  attendance,  and  it  was  his 
last.  He  made  a  formal  address  on  this 
occasion.  County  Supt.  S.  S.  Jack,  Super- 
intendent of  Westmoreland  was  the  pre- 
siding oflScer,  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck  was 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Of  the  men  who  were  then  prominent, 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  almost  none  are 
left.  Hon.  E.  E.  White  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Pennsylvania  at  that  meeting 
and  the  scholarly  W.  D.  Henkle  was  with 
him.  George  W.  Fetter,  Wm.  H.  Parker 
and  H.  B.  Whittington  were  there  from 
Philadelphia,  J.  H.  Shumaker  from  the 
Chambersburg  Academy,  and  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker from  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Elocution — what  a  contrast  between  the 
men !  There  were  Douthett  of  Allegheny, 
Burtt  and  Thompson  of  Pittsburg,  Gil- 
christ of  Washington,  Wyers  and  Wood- 
ruff of  Chester,  Davis  and  Rowe  and 
Newpher  and  Lyte  of  Lancaster,  Burns  of 
Harrisburg,  Jones  of  Erie,  Heiges  of  York, 
Aiken  of  Lawrence,  Houck  of  Lebanon, 
and  Charley  Deans.  Dr.  Wickersham  was 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
We  knew  them  ail  in  those  davs — almost 
none  of  them  remain !  Houck  flooded  the 
town.  We  had  just  got  in  from  a  trip 
to  Mammoth  Cave,  and  to  Louisville  to  see 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  first  night  we  had  a  bed,  the 
second  we  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  dining 
room.  In  those  days  Georee  J.  Luckey 
had  just  been  made  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Pittsburg,  and   Dr.   Nathan  C. 


Schaeffer  was  "a  looker  on  in  Venice." 
Both  were  at  Greensburg. 

Owing  to  the  brief  time  for  making  ar- 
rangements, the  complete  programme  of 
the  meeting  is  not  quite  ready  for  publi- 
cation. It  will  be  sent  out  early  in  June. 
The  music  will  be  a  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion. Several  noted  singers  from  Pitts- 
burg and  Miss  Emman  Loeffler  who  has 
been  singing  in  Hammerstsin's  Grand 
Opera,  New  York,  will  take  part.  The 
arrangements  thus  far  completed  for  the 
programme  of  the  general  meeting  arc  as 
follows : 

PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

TUESDAY,   JULY   2. 

10  A.  M.— Music  and  Devotional  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome—Hon.  John  S.  Sdl, 
Mayor  of  Greensburg. 

Response — Hon.  Henry  Houck. 

Address — ^Judge  Lucien  Doty,  LLD. 

Paper—"  Treatment  of  Chronic  Truants  and 
Incorrigibles,"  Miss  Olive  Jones,  Principal  of 
Schools  for  Chronic  Truants  and  Incorrigibles, 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

Discussion. 

8  p.  M. — President's  Address — ^Reed  B.  Teit- 
rick,  Deputy  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lecture — (to  be  announced  later). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3. 

10:30  A.  M.— Music  and  Devotional  Exer- 
cises. 

"Re-Organization  of  the  Country  Schools," 
Supt  Eli  M  Rapp. 

Discussion— Supts.  T.  S.  Davis,  Blair 
County,  and  O.  A.  Kilboum,  Potter  County. 

General  Discussion. 

The  following  subjects  are  suggested  for 
general  discussion: 

Promotions  and  Examinations. 

Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

How  Best  May  the  Superintendent  or  Prin- 
cipal Help  the  Teacher?  (a)  In  Teaching. 
(&)  In  Discipline. 

The  School  and  the  Child's  Physical  Devel- 
opment. 

What  are  the  Principal  Causes  for  Failure 
of  Teachers? 

Should  More  Moral  Instruction  be  Given  in 
the  Public  Schools? 

8  p.  M.— Lecture— "  The  Country  School 
House,"  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent 

THURSDAY,  JULY  4. 

10:30  A.  M. — Patriotic  Music  and  Devotional 
Exercises. 

Address—"  The  Library  and  the  School,'* 
Supt.  George  H.  Lamb,  Braddock. 

General  Discussion. 

DEPARTMENTS    AND    CONFERENCES. 

High  School  Department. — J.  P.  Breidinger, 
Principal  High  School,  Wilkesbarre,  Chairman. 
Tuesday,  July  2,  8:30  a.  m. 

"  The  High  School  Principal's  Duties."  (a) 
Principal's    Point    of   View — Principal   C,    R. 
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Pennypacker,  York.  (6)  Teacher's  Point  of 
View— Professor  Frederick  Lohstoeter,  Pitts- 
burg. 

General  Discussion. 

Address — "  Moral  Training  in  the  High 
School,"  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  8:30  A.  A/.— "What  Ex- 
periments  should  Constitute  the  Individual 
Work  of  a  Student  in  a  Year's  Course  in 
Physics?"  Prof.  A.  M.  Longnecker,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

"  What  should  be  the  Scope  and  Aim  of  the 
Course  in  Mathematics  in  the  High  School  ?  " 
Prof.  F.  G.  Masters,  Connelsville,  Pa. 

Thursday,  July  4,  8:30  A.  3f.— "The  Way 
in  Which  a  State  Inspector  can  Aid  the  High 
School,"  Principal  S.  E.  Downs,  Brookville 
Schools. 

The  Township  High  School,  (a)  "Should 
the  Course  of  Study  Prescribed  by  Law  for 
the  Township  High  School  be  Changed  ? " 
Principal  Homer  K.  Underwood,  Scwickley. 
ib)  "What  are  the  Needs  of  the  Township 
High  School?"  Prof.  H.  S.  Kuder,  Cannons- 
burg. 

Child  Study  Department— J.  George  Becht, 
Principal  Qarion  State  Normal  School,  Chair- 
man.   Thursday,  July  4,  8: jo  a.  m. 

How  to  Embody  the  Results  of  Child  Study 
in  the  Curricula  and  Methods  of  the  Schools. 

Amusements  of  Children:  (a)  Character- 
istics at  different  ages;  (b)  Relation  to  school 
work,  play-ground,  recesses,  etc;  (c)  Reac- 
tion upon  the  physical  and  mental  life. 

Medical  Attendance  in  Schools. 

The  Juvenile  Court:  Its  Relation  to  the  Chil- 
dren. 

Myths  as  a  Study  for  Public  School  Chil- 
dren. 

Nature  Study  Department. — Geoige  Park 
Singer,  Department  of  Science,  Lock  Haven 
State  Normal  School,  Chairman.  Wednesday, 
July  3,  8:30  A.  M. 

"Common  Rocks  and  Stones,"  Prof.  S.  H. 
Dean,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mt  Carmel. 

Discussion. 

"  The  Vital  Element  in  Nature  Study,"  Miss 
Anna  M.  Deens,  Principal  of  Science,  Normal 
Department,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Discussion  and  Question  Box. 

Business  Session.    Election  of  Officers. 

Kindergarten  Department. — Miss  Elizabeth 
Culp,  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Pitts- 
burg, Chairman.    Wednesday,  July  3,  8 130  a.  m. 

Address — Miss  Cora  Hicks,  Altoona. 

"  The  Value  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Com- 
munity," Miss  Elizabeth  Culp,  Pittsburg. 

Discussion. 

Manual  Training  Department. — Edw.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  Director  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment, Pittsburg,  Chairman.    Wednesday,  8:30 

A.  M. 

"  Some  Phases  of  Manual  Training  in  the 
Lower  Grades,"  Supt.  Charles  Lose,  Williams- 
port. 

*  Manual  Training  as  a  Preparatory  Study 
for  a  Scientific  or  an  Engineering  Course," 
Prof.  C.  B.  Connelley,  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  Pittsburg. 


Discussion. 

Election  of  officers  and  general  business. 

Greensburg  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  progressive  towns  of  the  State,  and  is 
easy  of  access  from  all  directions.  It  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road at  the  entrance  to  the  famous  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  is  without  industries,  the  people  be- 
ing largely  engaged  in  professional  pur- 
suits, banking  or  store  keeping.  The  town 
is  the  directing  center  of  the  industries  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  county.  Here  are  the 
homes  of  the  principal  officers  of  such  well- 
known  concerns  as  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  the  Jamison  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  the  Keystone  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  and  a  dozen  others. 
While  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  coke  oven 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  at 
night  in  any  direction  the  heavens  may 
be  seen  aglow  with  their  perpetual  fires. 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  the 
town  are  among  the  finest  in  the  state.  The 
county  is  just  finishing  a  beautiful  court 
house  which  will  cost  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  Dozens  of  costly 
homes  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
few  years,  also  a  fine  new  school  building 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
iovm  has  a  large  public  high  school  build- 
ing; a  costly  group  of  buildings  on  Seton 
Hill,  which  contains  two  pnvate  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  under 
the  control  of  the  Catholic  church;  and 
a  seminary  tmder  the  control  of  the  Luth- 
eran church. 

Although  near  Pittsburg  and  the  coke 
regions,  Greensburg  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  people  are  justly  proud  of  the  place 
and  spare  no  expense  in  making  it  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect.  They  are  deeply 
interested  in  education  and  probably  there 
is  no  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  state  that 
is  not  a  college  town,  which  contains  so 
many  college  and  universitv  graduates. 
The  local  committee  has  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to 
have  Greensburg  eive  the  Association  a 
verv  cordial  reception. 

The  hotels  are  as  follows:  The  Rappe, 
$2.50  to  $.^.00,  the  New  Fisher  House  $2.50 
to  $3.00,  the  Monahan  $2.00,  Ehalt  $1.50, 
Merchants  $1.50.  Null  $1.25.  Cope  $1.50, 
Keystone  $2.00,  Zimmerman  $mo  to  $2.00, 
Kunkle  $i.so  to  $2.00,  and  Ludwick  $1.50. 
The  Rapp^  will  be  the  headauarters  hotel. 
Jeannette  which  is  a  few  miles  away  and 
connected  by  trolley  and  railroad  has  the 
following  houses:  Colombe  $1.00.  Miller 
$1.25,  Marian  $2.00,  and  Trimble  $2.00. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Huff,  member  of  Congress  from  this 
district,  and  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, the  Association  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  going  through  the  Westing- 
house  Works  at  East  Pittsburg.  This  in 
itself  is  an  unusual  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  of  the  world's  great  industries.  Trips 
to  mines  and  coke  works  will  be  arranged 
and  also  to  the  Jeannette  rubber  works. 
The  street  car  companies  have  granted  us 
free  fares  over  the  lines  of  the  city. 

The  railroads  will  give  two-cent  fares 
upon  card  orders  which  may  be  had  at  any 
time  from  Supt.  Thomas  S.  March,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are 
Deputy  Supt.  Reed  B.  Teitrick,  Harrisburg, 
president;  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnis,  Steelton, 
Prof.  G.  D.  Robb,  Altoona,  Supt,  Mattie 
Collins,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  Lancaster,  secretary;  Prof.  David 
S.  Keck,  Kutztown,  treasurer.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  are  Reed  B.  Teitrick; 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnis;  Supt.  Charles  S. 
Foos,  Reading;  Supt.  G.  W.  Moore,  Ches- 
ter county;  Supt.  Frank  P.  Hopper, 
Luzerne  county. 

The  citizens,  the  school  board  and  the 
teachers  of  Greensburg  cordially  invite  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education 
to  attend  this  meeting.  We  look  forward 
to  a  large  and  profitable  meeting. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  National  Educational  Association 
completes,  with  this  year,  its  first  fifty 
years  of  work  in  behalf  of  national  educa- 
tional interests.  Congress  less  than  a  year 
ago  passed  a  special  act  incorporating  the 
Association  as  a  national  body.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  act  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  was  prevented  by  the  neces- 
sary abandonment  of  the  San  Francisco 
convention  appointed  for  July,  1906.  This 
act  will  come  before  the  Association  for 
adoption  at  the  approaching  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Elaborate  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
and  California  for  this  great  meeting.  All 
of  the  lines  of  the  Trans-Continental  and 
Western  Passenger  Associations,  including 
all  lines  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  have  granted  the  usual  rates  and 
ticket  conditions  with  allowance  for  stop- 
over en  route  at  all  points,  and  extension  of 
tickets  for  return  until  September  10,  thus 
enabling  teachers  to  spend  the  entire  vaca- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  N.  E.  A.  authorities  have  been  de- 
layed in  completing  arrangements  for  rail- 


road rates  because  the  Central  Passenger 
Association  declined  to  concur  in  the  rates 
tendered  by  the  Trans-Continental  Pas- 
senger Association,  at  its  meeting  on  May 
8,  for  reasons  which  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. It  is  not  believed  that  this  action 
is  final  or  that  it  represents  the  purpose  of 
the  individual  lines  of  that  association. 
This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
one  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has 
given  notice  of  independent  action  in  mak- 
ing effective  the  Trans-Continental  tender 
of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  from  all 
points  on  its  line  in  Michigan  including 
Detroit,  in  Canada  including  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  and  through  Montreal  to  points  in  New 
England.  It  is  believed  that  other  lines 
will  take  similar  action  at  an  early  date. 

Since  there  will  be  reduced  rate  tickets 
to  other  Pacific  Coast  conventions  on  sale 
at  the  same  time  with  those  named,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  purchase  of  tickets 
to  see  that  a  special,  "N.  E.  A."  ticket  is 
obtained,  bearing  "  N.  E.  A."  transporta- 
tion coupons  over  the  entire  route  selected. 
The  purchaser  must  determine,  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  the  entire  route  to  be  traveled 
as  no  exchange  of  routes  can  be  made  after 
starting.  In  all  cases  the  purchaser  should 
read  the  contract  on  ticket  and  secure  from 
the  selling  agent  explanations  of  any  pro- 
visions not  fully  understood.  This  will 
prevent  errors  which  are  always  embar- 
rassing and  usually  impossible  to  correct 
later.  He  should  inquire  for  an  "N.  E, 
A."  ticket  and  take  no  other.  If  the  local 
agent  is  not  supplied  with  N.  E.  A.  tickets 
ask  for  an  "  exchange  order  "  on  the  Trans- 
Continental  gateway  through  which  you 
desire  to  pass.  It  is  advisable  for  intend- 
ing purchasers  to  inquire  in  advance  of  the 
local  ticket  agent  that  tickets  may  be  on 
hand  when  needed. 

The  present  active  membership  of  the 
Association  includes  about  15,000  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  the  United  States.  All 
teachers  and  others  actively  associated  with 
educational  institutions,  including  librai^es 
and  t^eriodicals,  may  become  active  mem- 
bers bv  naying  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.00, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  dues  r$2.oo). 
Associate  membership  certificates  and 
badees  will  be  issued  on  payment  of  $2.00. 
to  any  person  not  engaged  in  educational 
work  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  be  elig- 
ible to  become  active  members,  but  who 
do  not  choose  to  enroll  as  such. 

The  round  trip  rate  from  Chicago  via 
direct  lines  will  be  $62.i;o,  via  Portland 
Oregon  one  wav,  $75.  The  N.  E.  A,  mem- 
bership fee  of  $2.00,  which  in  former  years 
was  added  to  the  rate,  will  not  be*so  added 
this  year,  but  will  be  collected  at  the  Regis- 
tration   Bureau    in    Los    Angeles    or    San 
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Francisco,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Secretary's 
certificate  attached  to  the  return  portion 
of  the  railway  ticket  as  a  condition  of 
validation  for  return  passage  by  the  Joint 
Railway  Agent.  This  membership  is 
open  to  everybody  and  will  secure  special 
rates  for  entertainment  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  other  convention  privileges  ac- 
corded to  members,  including  a  coupon  en- 
titling the  member  to  the  volume  of  Con- 
vention Addresses — a  cloth  bound  volume 
of  about  i,ooo  pages — delivered  to  any  ad- 
dress, express  prepaid. 

For  the  official  programme-bulletin  giv- 
ini^  full  information  as  to  the  programmes 
of  the  general  meeting  and  its  many  de- 
partments and  much  other  matter  of  inter- 
est, address  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
Winona,  Minnesota. 


WHAT  THESE  MEN  THINK. 


SCHOOL    DISECTORS    SUBSCRIBING    FOR    THE 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


THE  earnest  School  Director,  who  is 
trying  to  do  his  duty  towards  the 
children  in  the  schools,  the  teachers,  and 
the  community,  is  wise  to  improve  every 
means  of  help  within  his  reach.  Directors 
who  have  no  sense  of  such  duty  or  responsi- 
bility, who  never  visit  the  schools,  and 
know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  are  "  un- 
profitable servants."  They  are  like  officers 
in  a  bank  who  are  ignorant  of  its  affairs, 
or  foreman  in  the  shop  absent  from  their 
posts.  The  office  of  School  Director  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  and  important  in 
any  community.  If  in  the  next  life  men 
are  held  to  stem  account  for  "the  works 
done  in  the  body,"  what  excuse  can  these 
men  offer  for  this  criminal  neglect  of  their 
high  duty? 

Among  the  agencies  within  reach  of  the 
intelligent  School  Director  for  increased 
efficiency  in  his  office  are  public  meetings  in 
the  interest  of  the  schools,  district  and 
county  institutes  and  associations,  standard 
works  on  education,  general  and  special, 
educational  periodicals,  etc.  Tkjs  Journal 
belongs  to  the  class  last  named  and  is,  we 
trust,  not  an  unworthy  member  of  the  same. 
It  is  published  monthly  throughout  the  year, 
and  presents  much  matter  of  value  to  all 
who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  work 
of  the  schools.  That  it  is  useful  to  School 
Directors  is  attested  by  these  officers  on 
every  hand.  And  why  they  do  not  more 
generally  read  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
those  who  know  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
that  occupies  its  pages. 

Some  expressions  of  opinion  from  these 


men  may  not  be  without  interest,  and  we 
give  space  to  a  few  of  them,  as  follows : 

"  Our  board  subscribes  for  and  greatly 
appreciates  The  Journal.  I  think  direc- 
tors and.  teachers  all  over  the  State  should 
be  regular  subscribers  to  it;  the  efficiency 
of  both  would  be  increased."  "A  school 
man  who  has  read  a  volume  of  The  Jour- 
nal will  not  want  to  be  without  it ;  in  fact 
he  cannot  be  without  it  and  be  abreast  of 
educational  times  in  Pennsylvania."  "I 
know  of  no  greater  force  in  the  cause  of 
education  than  such  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  head  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment and  the  school  officials.  Practical 
ideas  on  school  grounds,  houses,  heating, 
ventilating,  sanitation,  etc.,  serve  a  most 
useful  purpose,  and  are  widely  spread 
through  such  a  publication."  "Not  only 
the  school  boards  and  principals  should  re- 
ceive The  School  Journal,  but  every  per- 
son who  has  a  teacher's  certificate.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  being  benefited.  It 
is  of  the  same  importance  to  teachers  as  the 
religious  paper  to  the  preacher,  it  keeps  them 
in  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  up-to-date  men 
of  the  times."  "  Since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board,  The  Journal  has 
been  my  guide  in  many  things  pertaining 
to  the  schools ;  and  the  longer  I  read  it  the 
more  I  wonder  that  any  school  board  would 
be  without  it.  It  is  the  most  useful  ad- 
visor the  school  director  in  Pennsylvania 
has  ever  had."  "Our  board  heartily  en- 
dorses The  School  Journal  as  a  valued 
school  and  home  educator  for  directors,  and 
further  declares  that  no  board  of  directors 
should  be  without  it.  It  is  profitable  to 
one  and  all  who  read  it,  and  it  is  sure  to 
bring  about  better  results  in  our  schools." 
"The  sending  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
school  boards  throughout  the  State  is  one 
of  the  best  paying  investments  the  state 
ever  made.  Its  interest  is  not  counted  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  in  advancing  educa- 
tional ideas.  Through  it  the  directors  are 
given  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the 
best  thinkers  of  the  day.  If  every  director, 
teacher,  or  parent  could  read  its  pages,  I 
believe  the  educational  interest  of  the  state 
would  make  more  rapid  progress  than  has 
ever  been  considered  possible  without  it." 
"  The  people  in  some  sections  are  very 
careless  as  to  whom  they  elect  to  the  various 
school  boards.  Some  very  ordinary  people 
are  elected,  and  if  no  means  are  provided 
to  g^ve  them  ideas  and  information  as  to 
what  is  thought  and  said  and  done  in  the 
educational  world,  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Burrowes,  Hickok,  Higbee,  Schaeffer, 
and  many  others  to  make  better  our  system 
of  common  schools  will  have  been  in  vain. 
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It  is  ably  edited  and  in  the  front  rank  edu- 
cationally. Our  board  has  been  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  every  member  for  years, 
and  it  pays  the  small  cost  of  subscription  in 
teaching  us  to  be  better  directors,".  "  The 
school  board  of  which  I  am  a  member  has 
been  subscribing  for  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  its  members  and 
teachers  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would 
consider  that  we  were  deprived  of  that 
which  has  been  an  invaluable  help  to  us  in 
the  conduct  of  our  schools,  if  for  any  rea- 
son we  were  not  able  to  take  The  Journal 
or  have  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  us.  In  my 
opinion,no  money  expended  or  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  is  more  fruitful  in  its 
returns  than  that  which  has  been  given  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  The  Journal  into 
the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  school 
boards." 


SABBATH   OBSERVANCE. 


THE  growing  disregard  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  is  justly 
arousing  grave  apprehension.  What  can  be 
done  to  restrain  this  tendency  to  ignore  the 
Sabbath  is  becoming  a  serious  question  in 
the  State  at  large.  The  good  people  of  any 
locality  must  tsie  hold  of  the  matter  them- 
selves and  stand  together  against  the  dese- 
cration of  the  day.  It  will  be  a  bad  day 
for  our  country  when  the  "Continental 
Sunday  "  is  accepted  and  generally  approved 
amongst  us.  The  action  of  the  Grocers' 
AssociSition  of  Lancaster  may  be  suggestive 
elsewhere,  the  report  of  which,  from  the 
Lancaster  New  Era,  is  as  follows : 

At  its  recent  meetings,  the  Retail  Grocers' 
Association  has  been  considering  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  general 
closing  of  grocery  stores  on  Sunday,  and 
it  was  finally  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
Mayor,  asking  him  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  that  end.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mayor  McCaskey. 
After  talking  the  matter  over,  he  advised 
that  the  association  employ  counsel  and  put 
the  case  into  formal  shape.  The  advice  was 
followed,  S.  V.  Hosterman,  Esq.,  being  re- 
tained as  counsel,  and  the  following  state- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
Mayor : 

"The  petition  of  John  L.  Binkley,  S.  J. 
Rowe  and  J.  H.  Bursk  respectfully  repre- 
sents: 

"That  they  are  the  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
achieve  the  closing  of  all  retail  grocery 
stores  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  on  Sundays. 

"  That  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


nine  retail  grocers  of  this  city  do  not  open 
their  places  of  business  or  sell  merchandise 
on  Sunday;  that  there  are  about  twenty- 
five  retail  grocers  in  this  city  who  do  open 
their  places  of  business  and  sell  on  Sunday; 
that  a  majority  of  this  latter  class  are 
willing  to  close  their  places  of  business  and 
not  sell  on  Sunday  if  the  others,  meaning 
all,  do  the  same. 

"That  your  petitioners  and  those  whom 
they  represent  are  informed  and  believe  that 
the  selling  of  groceries  on  Sunday  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  welfare  and  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  that  the  said  laws  provide  as 
follows : 

" '  If  any  person  shall  do  or  perform  any 
wordly  employment  or  business  whatsoever 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  ex- 
cepted) ...  for  every  such  offense  forfeit 
and  pay  four  dollars,  to  be  levied  by  dis- 
tress .  .  .  etc.  (Act  of  22d  of  April,  1794, 
section  i,  3  Smith,  177,  Purdon's  Digest, 
I2th  Ed.,  p.  1950.)' 

"That  this  said  Act  of  Assembly  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  enforce  relig- 
ion or  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
but  it  is  to  protect  the  social  customs  of 
the  people  and  the  violation  thereof  pertain- 
ing to  the  Lord's  Day.  That  under  its  pro- 
visions works  of  necessity  and  charity  are 
excepted. 

"That  your  petitioners  respectfully  rep- 
resent that  the  selling  of  groceries  on  Sun- 
day is  not  a  work  of  charity,  and  it  is  not  a 
work  of  necessity;  that  they  are  informed 
that  wordly  employment  or  business  is  re- 
garded as  something  engaged  in  with  a  view 
to  compensation  or  profit,  and  that  this  is 
deemed  to  be  the  legislative  view  of  the 
said  Act  (Com.  v.  Hoover,  25  Pa.,  Super. 
Ct.  140).  That  the  law  regards  that  as 
necessary,  which  the  common  sense  of  the 
country,  in  its  ordinary  modes  of  doing  its 
business,  regards  as  necessary  (Com.  v, 
Nesbit,  34  Pa.,  409). 

"  That  your  petitioners  feel  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  closing  of  all  retail  grocery 
stores  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  will  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  this  community, 
and,  recognizing  you,  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Lancaster,  as  being  the  head  of  civic 
conduct,  we,  your  petitioners,  therefore, 
pray: 

"  That  you,  as  Mayor,  exercise  your  effi- 
cient offices  in  any  manner  you  deem  best, 
to  the  end  that  all  the  retail  grocers  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster  do  not  open  their  places 
of  business  and  do  not  sell  their  merchan- 
dise on  Sundays." 

The  Mayor's  reply  was  handed  to  the 
committee  a  few  days  later,  as  follows : 
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"  Gentlemen :  The  commtmic^tion  from 
your  committee  representinf^  the  Retail 
Grocers'  Association  of  Lancaster  is  duly 
received,  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  your 
effort  to  secure  a  better  observance  of  *  the 
Lord's  Day.'  It  is  in  accord  with  law 
both  human  and  divine.  Rest  is  needed  no 
less  than  labor.  God  made  the  world  round, 
and  for  evident  reasons,  one  of  which  is, 
that  living  things  upon  it  should  be  half 
the  time  in  darkness,  for  renewal  of  energy 
in  rest  and  quiet  thought,  and  sleep,  under 
the  stars.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
man  and  other  laboring  animals.  He  also 
appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  rest  and 
worship — further  needed  rest  for  toiling 
man  and  beast,  and  that  man  as  a  spiritual 
being  might  have  time  and  leisure  for  sober 
thought  and  reverent  worship  of  what 
should  lift  him  infinitely  above  his  lower 
self  and  the  low  gains  of  our  animal  life. 
This,  I  think,  is  God's  purpose  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath.  We  learn  from  the 
Hebrew  record  that  the  day  was  observed 
long  before  Moses  received  at  Sinai  the 
command,  '  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to 
keep  it  holy.' 

"The  best  citizens  in  any  community 
are  those  who  make  the  Ten  Command- 
ments the  law  of  their  lives.  Obeying  this 
command  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, they  are  aided  greatly  in  keeping  all 
the  others.  The  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  merchant  or  dealer  in  any  line 
of  food  or  other  supplies  should  have  his 
day  of  rest.  It  is  his  right  under  the  law, 
both  human  and  divine.  Those  who  buy 
from  him  should  respect  this  right,  and 
act  accordingly.  When  manna  fell  for 
forty  years  about  the  camp  of  Israel,  it  was 
gathered  for  six  successive  days,  a  double 
portion  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none  falling 
upon  the  seventh.  'Which  things  are  an 
allegory.'  It  is  the  same  God  who  rules 
to-day  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

"Two  ways  are  suggested  for  reaching 
the  result  desired: 

"i.  For  the  Mayor  to  order  all  places 
of  business  to  be  closed  on  the  Sabbath 
Day  and  to  impose  the  legal  fine  upon  such 
persons  as  do  not  obey  the  order. 

"2.  For  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association, 
an  organized  body  of  citizens  representing 
the  churches  and  the  better  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  the  city,  to  appoint  a  day  after 
which  all  persons  refusing  to  obey  the  law 
shall  be  summoned  by  legal  process  before 
an  alderman,  the  legal  counsel  for  the  asso- 
ciation conducting  the  prosecution  before 
the  magistrate. 

"  I  am  advised  by  lawyers  whom  I  have 
consulted — and  I  am  sure  they  are  right — 
that  the  latter  is  the  better  mode  of  pro- 


cedure. The  moral  weight  of  the  move- 
ment of  an  influential  body  of  people  upon 
this  question  will  have  greater  influence 
for  good  than  the  action  of  the  Mayor  as 
an  individual  in  his  executive  capacity. 
They  bring  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  organ- 
ized public  opinion.  The  constables  and 
the  police  force  of  the  city  will,  of  course, 
report  these  violations  of  law  just  as  any 
other  special  offenses  are  reported  when  at- 
tention is  directed  to  them. 

"The  vending  of  milk  and  ice  before 
and  after  certain  hours  on  the  Sabbath  has 
been  declared  a  necessity.  The  Courts 
have  decided  upon  the  necessity  of  steam 
and  trolley  cars.  The  drug  store  is  open 
during  part  of  the  day  as  a  public  necessity. 
It  was  decided  by  Magistrates'  Court  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1903,  no  appeal  being  taken 
to  any  higher  Court,  that  the  Simday  news- 
paper has  become  a  necessity.  But  dry 
goods,  groceries,  cigars,  ice  cream,  soda 
water,  etc.,  are  still  barred  by  the  law. 
The  public  need  not  buy  these  things  on 
'the  Lord's  Day' — and  those  who  sell  should 
have  their  privilege  of  rest  from  .labor  upon 
that  day." 

After  receiving  the  Mayor's  reply  the 
committee  expressed  their  approval  and 
adopted  a  resolution  that  the  local  naws- 
papers  be  requested  to  publish  this  corre- 
spondence, and  assist  in  the  effort  now 
being  made  for  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Lancaster.  The  Association  has 
notified  all  grocers  that  such  as  are  reported 
by  the  police  officers  will  be  prosecuted 
under  the  statute,  and  the-  stores  will  all  be 
kept  closed. 


VILE  POST  CARDS. 


RESOLUTE   EFFORT   TO   EXPOSE   AND   SUPPRESS 
THIS  INFAMOUS  TRAFFIC. 


AT  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  Federation  of  Churches, 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rev. 
Walter  Whitley,  of  Olivet  Baptist  Church, 
president,  with  Rev.  H.  W.  Haing,  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  as  secre- 
tary. The  meeting  was  undoubtedly  tiie 
most  important  held  in  a  long  time,  because 
it  considered  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  young  folks,  nothing  less  than  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  suppressing  the 
exposure  and  sale  of  vicious  literature  and 
indecent  cards,  the  latter  so  brazenly  ex- 
posed by  not  a  few  newsdealers  and  cigar 
dealers.  Various  speakers  dwelt  on  the 
evil  effects  of  these  displays  upon  young 
people. 
Among  those  present   was   Mayor   Mc- 
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Caskey,  who  has  been  lately  securing  evi- 
dence against  these  dealers,  and  he  spoke 
much  as  follows  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion : 

"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male 
and  female  created  he  them."  That  is  the 
record.  We  have  no  other,  and  we  need 
no  other.  In  both  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  world  this  high  and  beautiful  rela- 
tion of  sex — so  little  understood  by  any 
man,  so  amazingly  wonderful,  so  eloquent 
of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom — is  essential 
to  the  being  of  everything  that  lives.  But 
for  it  our  busy  world,  teeming  with  life 
in  its  myriad  forms,  would  be  a  dead  planet. 
You  and  I  are  its  outcome,  and  we  thank 
God  for  his  beneficent  provision  of  Nature 
— almost  another  name  for  Deity — under 
which  we  have  come  into  conscious  human 
existence,  with  all  its  blessing  of  to-day 
and  the  vast  promise  for  to-morrow.  It  is 
a  sacred  relation,  highest  and  purest  and 
best — if  only  men  had  hearts  to  feel  and 
wisdom  to  know! 

But  alas !  for  the  old  world  and  the  new 
world  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah !  Alas !  for 
Greece  and  Rome,  for  Germany  and 
France,  for  England  and  America,  for  the 
world  of  yesterday,  to-day  and  to-morrow! 
High  gifts  abused  become  a  heavy  curse, 
and  the  loftier  the  height  the  deeper  the 
fall.  Nothing  else  in  the  life  of  the  race 
has  caused  so  much  wreck  and  utter  ruin, 
so  much  suffering,  disappointment  and 
death  for  time  and  for  eternity,  as  this 
relation  of  sex  abused  by  the  folly,  the 
frailty,  the  madness,  and  the  wickedness  of 
men.  The  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
good  heredity,  good  habits,  good  example, 
wise  friends  to  advise  when  advice  is 
urgently  needed,  are  the  wholesome  leaven 
that  keeps  the  blind  world  from  sinking  into 
utter  moral  rottenness. 

Against  these  influences  that  make  for 
the  higher  life  are  arrayed  all  the  powers 
of  evil,  of  every  sort.  But  foremost  among 
them  all  is  the  vice  of  licentiousness.  The 
trail  of  this  deadly  serpent  is  everywhere. 
Its  victims  are  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
in  life.  None  know  this  better  than  you 
gentlemen  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Churches.  But  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  source  of  demoralization  that 
some  of  you  may  not  have  suspected,  and 
the  grave  nature  of  which,  until  recently, 
I  did  not  at  all  appreciate. 

Boys  and  girls,  by  tens  of  thousands,  are 
being  ruined  in  these  days  by  an  infamous 
trade  in  the  so-called  "post  cards"  that 
are  scattered  everywhere.  The  legitimate 
postal  card  has  grown  into  favor  with  the 
public,  and  along  the  same  lines  comes  the 
missary    of     Satan,    with     his     accursed 


wares.  He  finds  a  ready  market.  From 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  copies  of  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  double  cards  I  have 
ever  seen  have  been  sold  within  a  few 
weeks  in  Lancaster.  I  fear  that  any  one 
copy  of  this  card  may  do  more  harm  in 
the  hands  of  many  a  boy  or  young  man 
than  a  teacher  can  do  good  in  a  year  of 
ordinary  work  in  the  school  room.  Within 
the  past  month  or  more,  I  have  been  look- 
ing into  this  horrid  trade  in  our  city.  Of 
the  dozens  of  kinds  of  cards  that  have  been 
surrendered  to  me,  I  had  never  before 
seen  any  one  of  these  vile  pictures.  Some 
are  cheap  and  crude,  others  half-tones  with 
more  pretension,  and  still  others  French 
photographs  of  high  finish — but  all  hope- 
lessly bad  in  suggestion  and  character.  I 
have  sent  a  thousand  or  more  of  them  to 
Anthony  Comstock,  of  New  York,  Secre- 
tary-of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice,  that  terror  to  evil-doers  in  these  spe- 
cial lines  of  infamy. 

The  harm  done  to  a  community  by  the 
burglar  or  the  counterfeiter  is  of  little  mo- 
ment compared  with  that  of  the  dealer  in 
moral  poison  such  as  this,  which  kills  the 
soul.  These  men  would  destroy  virtue  and 
chastity  and  the  life  of  the  race  in  its  most 
sacred  relation.  Their  trade  means  disap- 
pointed hopes,  blasted  homes,  broken  hearts, 
ruined  lives,  physical,  moral  and  spiritual 
death.  What  home  is  not  endangered  by 
this  foul  traffic  in  sin?  What  is  the  value 
of  one  life?  And  what  is  it  to  ruin  that 
life — whether  your  own  or  another's? 

In  Brightly's  Purdon's  Digest  of  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  volume  i,  page  413,  this 
law  is  given,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  as  well  as  that  of  others : 

"If  any  person  shall  publish  or  sell  any 
filthy  and  obscene  libel,  or  shall  expose  to 
sale,  or  exhibit,  or  sell  any  indecent,  lewd 
and  obscene  print,  painting  or  statue,  or  if 
any  person  shall  keep  and  maintain  any 
house,  room  or  gallery  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  or  exhibiting  any  lewd,  indecent 
and  obscene  prints,  pictures,  paintings  or 
statues,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof, 
such  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and 
undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year." 

The  meeting  unanimously,  by  a  standing 
vote,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  com- 
mended the  Mayor  for  his  position  in  this 
matter,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  parents,  teachers  and  pastors  to  this 
question,  and  unite  all  cfood  citizens  in  a 
crusade  against  this  most  glaring  evil.  The 
meeting  also  adopted  a  motion  asking  the 
local  press  to  publish  the  Mayor's  address 
in  the  interest  of  morality  and  decency. — 
Lancaster  New  Era. 
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ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  "within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Mon<!&y  in  June  in 
each  year."  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  direc- 
tors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation, directors  should  first  elect  a  tem- 
porary President  and  Secretary,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by 
having  read  the  election  returns  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper 
election  officers.  Disputed  points  concern- 
ing claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of. 
Questions  arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be 
settled.  And  when  it  is  ascertained  who 
are  members,  the  Board  is  ready  to  organ- 
ize permanently  by  electing  a  president,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  Those  having  a 
right  to  vote  under  the  temporary  organi- 
zation are  the  directors  holding  over  and 
the  persons  duly  notified  of  their  election. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  per- 
manent organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  fotmd  entitled 
to  seats  in  ^he  Board  by  their  election. 
Among  the  items  of  business  that  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on  the 
day  of  organization,  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  proper  County  Superin- 
tendent for  approval  and  transmission  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
duty  should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  The 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of 
Directors  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for 
each  member  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict. No  Board  can  well  afford  to  be 
without  it,  not  only  for  its  practical  value, 
but  also  for  its  suggestiveness  to  thought- 


ful men  who  feel  a  proper  sense  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  that  devolve  upon 
them  as  School  Directors.  The  law  au- 
thorizing subscription  (see  Pennsylvania 
School  Laws  and  Decisions,  pages  238  and 
239)  and  the  decisions  under  it  are  very 
clear  and  definite,  as  follows: 

CCL.  That  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  which  the  current 
decisions  made  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of 
charge,  together  with  all  official  circulars, 
and  such  other  letters  of  explanation  and 
instruction  as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  issue  from  time  to  time,  incltid- 
ing  his  annual  report;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent is  hereby  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  said  School  Journal,  to  be 
sent  to  each  Board  of  School  Directors  in 
the  State,  for  public  use,  and  charge  the 
cost  thereof  to  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Common  Schools. — ^Act 
May  8,  1855,  Sec.  9,  Pamphlet  Laws,p.  511. 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  decisions,  advices,  explanations,  con- 
struction and  information,  with  the  instruc- 
tions and  forms  published  in  the  official 
department  of  it,  are  of  equal  authority 
and  force  as  if  contained  in  this  digest. 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
each  District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to 
be  laid  before  the  Board  at  the  next  meet- 
ing after  its  receipt,  and  the  file  thus  re- 
ceived is  to  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary 
and  handed  to  his  successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each 
member,  at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a 
means  of  information  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  and  the  condition 
and  operations  of  the  system  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 


RECENT  LEGISLATION. 


annual  convention  op  school  directors. 

An  Act  to  establish  county  associations  of  school- 
directors;  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  certain 
expenses,  incident  thereto,  by  the  respective  school 
districts  and  counties  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whereas,  The  authority  of  different  counties 
and  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  establishment  of  county  associa- 
tions of  school-directors,  as  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  Assembly  approved  the  twenty-first  day 
of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  bun- 
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dred  and  three  (Pamphlet  Laws,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven),  and  an  amendment  thereto 
approved  the  tenth  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five  (Pam- 
phlet Laws,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine),  have 
been  questioned  as  in  violation  of  article  three, 
section  three,  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  rea- 
son that  neither  the  title  of  said  first  mentioned 
act  of  Assembly,  nor  the  title  to  the  said 
amendment  thereto,  give  notice  that  the  coun- 
ties and  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  required  by  said  acts  to  pay  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  said  establishment  of  county 
associations  of  school-directors;  therefore, — 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
county  superintendent  of  schools  to  call  to- 
gether, during  the  school  year  beginning  June, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  five,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  at  the  county  seat,  or  some 
other  suitable  place  in  the  county,  all  the 
school-directors  of  the  county,  for  the  consid- 
eration and  discussion  of  questions  pertaining 
to  school  administration. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school- 
director,  in  each  of  the  districts  of  each  county, 
to  attend  each  annual  meeting  of  school- 
directors,  called  by  the  county  superintendent 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  discussing 
questions  pertaining  to  school  administration; 
and  each  school-director  attending  such  annual 
convention  shall  receive,  for  his  necessary  ex- 
penses, compensation  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
per  diem,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  mile,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
district  which  he  serves.  But  the  expenses 
shall  not  be  paid  for  more  than  two  days  at 
any  annual  meetings. 

Sec.  3.  When  the  directors  have  assembled 
in  such  annual  convention,  they  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  organize,  by  electing,  from  the  di- 
rectors present,  a  president,  two  vice-presidents, 
a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  which  officers 
shall  continue  for  one  year,  and  shall  severally 
perform  such  duties  as  usually  devolve  upon 
such  officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  directors'  asso- 
ciation shall  serve  also  as  a  program  commit- 
tee; and  shall  prepare  a  suitable  program  for 
each  annual  meeting,  secure  competent  speak- 
ers, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The 
county  superintendent  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  program  committee,  and  shall 
render  such  assistance  to  the  officers  of  such 
association  as  they  may  require  of  him. 

To  prepare  a  program  for  the  first  meeting, 
each  county  superintendent  shall  appoint,  from 
among  the  school-directors  of  his  county,  a 
program  committee  of  five  members. 

Sec.  5.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
these  meetings,  the  county  treasurer  of  each 
county  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  di- 
rectors' association,  from  the  county  funds,  one 
dollar  for  each  director  attending  the  annual 
meeting,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  sum  paid 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  meeting. 


But  before  he  shall  receive  this  appropriation,  . 
the  treasurer  of  the  directors'  association  shall 
present  to  the  county  treasurer  a  statement, 
showing  when  and  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  how  many  directors  were  present,  what 
speakers  were  employed,  and  what  expenses 
were  incurred. 

Sec.  6.  The  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish 
county  associations  of  school-directors,"  ap- 
proved the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three, 
and  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tions one  and  two  of  an  act,  entitled  'An  act 
to  establish  county  associations  of  school- 
directors,'  approved  the  twenty-first  day  of 
April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  three,"  approved  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  five,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  March  22,  1907. 

DISTRIBUTING  STATE  APPROPRIATION  IN  CITIES  OF 
FIRST   AND   SECOND  CLASSES. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act,  approved  July  fifteenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-aeven,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  to  provide  a  more  just  and  equitable 
method  of  distributing  the  school  appropriation  to 
common  schools,  and  specifying  the  duties  of  officers 
in  connection  therewith,"  by  providing  for  the 
enumeration  of  school  children  and  the  enrollment 
of  taxables  in  cities  of  the  first  snd  second  classes 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Education, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  school  funds  to  saia 
cities  on  the  basis  of  such  list  of  taxables. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same:  That  Section  three  of  said  act, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Sec.  3.  That  the  remaining  one-third  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  taxables,  as  returned 
by  the  last  biennial  assessment,"  be  and  the 
same  is  herd>y  amended  to  read  as  follows : — 

Sec.  3.  That  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  taxables,  as  returned  by  the 
last  biennial  assessment:  Provided,  That  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  where  no 
assessors  are  elected  or  appointed,  the  said  one- 
third  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  taxables,  as  re- 
turned by  officers  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided, 
which  officers,  so  appointed,  shall  be  required 
to  file  an  affidavit  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  five  of  the  said  act, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

"Sec.  s.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assessors  of  the  several  townships,  wards  and 
boroughs  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  make  an  enrollment,  at  the 
assessment,  of  the  total  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
years,  in  addition  to  the  duties  required  of  them 
under  existing  laws,  and  for  the  same  compen- 
sation per  diem  now  allowed  by  law.  The 
blanks  required  for  this  enumeration  and  en- 
rollment shall  be  prepared  according  to  the 
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foim  prepared  by,  and  under  the  direction  of, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shal}  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties, 
for  distribution  to  the  assessors  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : — 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assessors  of  the  several  townships,  wards  and 
boroughs  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  make  an  enrollment,  at  the 
assessment,  of  the  total  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  between  the  a^es  of  six  and  sixteen 
years,  in  addition  to  the  duties  required  of 
them  under  existing  laws,  for  the  same  com- 
pensation per  diem  now  allowed  by  law.  The 
blanks  required  for  this  enumeration  and  en- 
rollment shall  be  prepared  according  to  the 
form  prepared  by,  and  under  the  direction  of, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  Uie 
comity  commissioners  of  the  several  counties, 
for  distribution  to  the  assessors  at  the  expense 
of  the  State:  Provided,  That  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  where  no  assessors  are 
elected  or  appointed,  the  enrollment  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  and 
the  enumeration  of  taxables,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  shall  be  made  by  officers  appointed, 
and  qualified  as  aforesaid,  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  a  compensation  not  to  exceed 
five  dollars  per  diem. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  six  of  the  said  act, 
which  reads  as  follows: — 

"Sec  6.  The  enumeration  and  enrollment 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  by  the 
assessors  at  the  same  time  they  are  required 
by  law  to  make' their  regular  assessments  for 
county  taxes,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter;  the  official  returns  to  be  made 
to  the  county  commissioners  shall  be  filed  by 
them  in  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners, 
duly  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  on  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  Saturday  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and 
biennially  thereafter.  The  county  commission- 
ers to  return  a  summary  of  the  same  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or 
before  the  last  Saturday  of  January  next  fol- 
lowing," be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: — 

Sec.  6.  The  enumeration  and  enrollment 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  by  the  as- 
sessors on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  in  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  bi- 
ennially thereafter;  the  official  returns  to  be 
made  to  the  county  commissioners  shall  be 
filed  by  them  in  the  office  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, duly  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
on  or  before  the  fourth  Saturday  of  June,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven,  and  bien- 
nially thereafter.  The  county  commissioners 
to  return  a  summary  of  the  same  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before 
the  last  Saturday  of  July  next  following: 
Provided,  That  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes,  the  enumeration  and  enrollment  of 
school  children,  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
made  by  officers  appointed  and  qualified  as 


aforesaid  by  the  Board  of  Education,  beginning 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  for  a  com- 
pensation not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  diem, 
and  that  the  official  returns  shall  be  made  to 
the  county  commissioners  in  the  manner  herein 
provided. 
Approved  April  4,  1907. 

ONE   AND   A    HALF   MILES   TO    SCHOOL. 

An  Act  to  permit  children,  who  reside  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  or  more,  by  public  road,  from  the  nearest 
school  in  the  district  where  they  reside,  to  attend 
any  more  convenient  school  in  any  other  district, 
without  the  consent  of  the  directors  or  controllers 
of  the  district  where  they  reside  or  where  they  may 
attend;  and  making  the  district  where  they  reside 
liable  to  the  district  where  they  attend,  for  the  cost 
of  tuition. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same :  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  all  children  who  reside  one  and 
one-half  miles,  or  more,  by  public  road,  from 
the  nearest  school  in  the  district  where  they 
reside,  may  attend  any  school  more  convenient 
in  any  other  district,  without  the  consent  of 
the  directors  or  controllers  of  the  district 
where  they  reside  or  where  they  may  attend, 
provided  the  consent  of  the  directors  or  con- 
trollers of  such  other  district  be  first  obtained ; 
and  the  district  where  such  children  reside 
shall  be  liable  to  the  district  where  they  mav 
attend,  for  the  cost  of  tuition;  provided^  the 
cost  of  tuition  shall  not  exceed  the  tuition  of 
children  in  the  schools  and  grades  in  the  dis- 
trict receiving  such  non-resident  children. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  general  or 
special,  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  May  2,  1907. 

CITY  AND  BOROUGH  TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

An  Act,  being  a  supplement  to  an  Act,  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  reffulate  the  time  of  holding  city  teachers' 
institutes,"^  approved  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nve, 
extending  its  application  to  boroughs. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same:  That  section  one  of  an  act,  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  regulate  the  time  of  holding 
city  teachers'  institutes,"  approved  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  five,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same :  That  city  teachers'  institutes  may 
be  held,  throughout  the  year,  on  any  five  days, 
or  any  ten  half-days,  which  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  may  select  for  this  purpose," 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  supplemented  to  read 
as  follows: — 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
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of  the  same:  That  city  and  borough  teachers' 
institutes  may  be  held,  throughout  the  school 
year,  on  any  five  days,  or  any  ten  half-days, 
which  the  city  or  borough  superintendent  of 
schools  may  select  for  this  purpose. 
Approved  April  4,  1907. 

RETURN  OF  CHILDREN   BASIS   OF  DISTRIBUTION    OF 
STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

An  Act  auchoriiiof  and  requiring  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  use  the  return  of  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  yean  of  age  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts in  each  count v,  now  required  to  be  made  by  the  county 
commissioners  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
bv  an  act  approved  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  ( Pamphlet  Laws,  page  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two),  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  o£  one-third  of 
the  State  appropriation  to  schools. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same:  That  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seven,  and  biennially 
thereafter,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
use  the  return  of  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  several  school  districts  in  each  county, 
now  required  to  be  made  by  the  county  com- 
missioners to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  by  an  act  approved  the  eleventh 
day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred 
and  one  (Pamphlet  Laws,  page  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two),  as  a  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  one-third  of  the  State  appropriation  to 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  All  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  8,  1907. 

SCHOOLS    FOR   ADULTS,   INCLUDING   FOREIGNERS. 

An  Act  to  establish  schools  for  adults,  including' 
foreigners;  and  providing  for  instruction,  and  em- 
ployment of  teachers  for  same. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House,  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same:  That  whenever  an  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  school-directors  of  any 
■school  district  of  this  Commonwealth,  request- 
ing the  said  board  to  provide  means  for  the 
•instruction  of  any  colony,  camp,  or  settlement 
♦of  adults,  including  foreigners,  who  may  reside 
temporarily  or  permanently  within  the  boun- 
daries of  said  school  district,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  arrange  a  suitable  and 
convenient  place  wherein  any  such  persons 
desiring  to  attend  may  ^*''  instructed  in  the 
several  branches  now  taught  in  the  common 
.•schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  The  application  or  petition  shall  be 
•signed  by  at  least  twenty  persons  of  said  school 
district,  who  may  either  be  taxable  residents  of 
said  district,  or  aliens  desiring  such  tuition: 
Provided,  That  any  alien,  so  signing,  must 
accompany  his  request  by  the  statement  that 
lie  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  said  instruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  school  may  be  discontinued, 
at  any  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  school 


board,  whenever  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  any  month  is  less  than  fifteen. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
school  board  to  use  any  one  or  more  of  the 
school  houses  established  for  the  ordinary  and 
usual  school  purposes,  or  to  erect  or  provide 
sUch  suitable  building  or  buildings,  portable  or 
permanent,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  That,  upon  receipt  of  such  application 
or  petition,  the  school  board  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  provide  a  suitable  location  for  such 
school,  hire  the  necessary  teachers,  and  make 
all  needful  expense  to  open  and  continue  said 
school :  Provided,  That  any  two  or  more  school 
districts  may  unite  in  the  establishment,  sup- 
port, and  maintenance  of  said  schools:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  of  such  schools  shall  be  optional 
with  the  school  boards  of  the  several  districts, 
except  such  years  as  a  State  appropriation  is 
made  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  The  school  board  may  prescribe  the 
hours  at  which  the  school  house  may  be  open 
for  instruction,  which  shall  be  between  the 
hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evenings. 

Sec.  7.  The  instruction  in  said  school  shall 
be  in  the  English  language,  except  when  neces- 
sary to  translate  the  same  into  the  original 
language  of  the  scholars:  Provided,  That  no 
sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  heretofore 
passed,  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  15,  1907. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  named  persons  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  as  trustees  in  the  various 
State  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  for  three 
years  from  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1907. 

West  Chester.-'John  J.  Pinkerton,  West 
Chester,  and  Wm.  S.  Wendle,  West  Chester. 

Millersville.— Hon.  Milton  Heidelbaugh,  Lan- 
caster, and  Andrew  F.  Frantz,  Lancaster. 

Kut2town.--R,  W.  Young,  M.D.,  Slatington, 
ann  Alvin  E.  Rupp,  Allentown. 

East  Stroudsburff,—V/.  B.  Holmes,  Hones- 
dale,  and  George  F.  Davies,  Lansford. 

Manj/IeW.— George  W.  Merrick,  Wellsboro, 
and  C.  B.  Sherwood,  Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg.—Dr,  J.  J,  Brown,  Bloomsburg, 
and  Robert  C.  Neal,  Harrisburg. 

Shippensburg.—MsLTtin  G.  Hale,  Shippcns- 
burg,  and  J.  Bruce  McCreary,  Shippensburg. 

Lock  Haven. — R,  W.  Barrows,  Lock  Haven 
(two  years),  R.  D.  Peck,  Lock  Haven,  and 
Professor  J.  W.  Sweeney,  Ridgway. 

Indiana.— -Hon,  S.  M.  Jack,  Indiana,  and 
Hon.  S.  J.  Telford,  Indiana. 

California.— G.  M.  Mitchell,  Scenery  Hill, 
and  Hon.  W.  E.  Crow,  Uniontown. 

Slippery  Rock.—}lon,  Charles  H.  Kline, 
Pittsburg,  and  Hon.  John  M.  Green,  Butler. 

Edinboro, — George  H.  Stuntz,  Edinboro,  and 
C.  D.  Higby,  Erie. 

Clarion. — Hon.  J.  T.  Maffett,  Clarion,  and 
Sameul  F.  Brush,  Clarion. 
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COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Mr.  L.  Mayne  Jones,  of  Sigel,  Pa.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Eldred  Township  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  made  vacant  by  the  resip^na- 
tion  of  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Grove  City  College,  and  has 
taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  schools 
of  Jefferson  county  of  which  he  is  a  na- 
tive. He  took  the  oath  of  office  before  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  was  ^ven  his  commission  before  leav- 
ing Harnsburg. 


STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


THE  times  at  which  the  examinations  at 
the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  held,  and  the  names  of  the  ex- 
aminers at  the  several  schools  are  as  follows: 

West  Chester— June  4,  9  a.  m.  Deputy 
Supt.  A.  D.  Glenn,  Principal  A.  C.  Rothermel, 
and  Supts.  J.  Anson  Wright,  J.  H.  Alleman. 
L.  F.  Benchoff,  H.  S.  Putnam,  Charles  W. 
Derr  and  James  J.  Bevan. 

Mansfield— June  12,  9  a.  m.  State  Supt  N. 
C.  SchaeflFcr,  Principal  S.  A.  Martin,  and 
Supts.  F.  E.  Downes,  H.  C.  Klinger,  Elmer 
K  Garr,  A.  S.  Martin,  S.  H.  Hadley  and 
Charles  E.  Lord. 

California— June  12,  9  a.  m.  Deputy  Supt. 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  and 
Supts.  J.  W.  Sweeney,  J.  H.  Reber,  Eli  M. 
Rapp,  Frank  P.  Hopper,  W.  W.  Evans  and 
Charles  Lose. 

Indiana— June  12,  9  a.  m.  Deputy  Supt 
A.  D.  Glenn,  Principal  E.  L.  Kemp,  and  Supts. 
James  F.  Wills,  W.  N.  Ehrhart,  J.  T.  Stewart, 
O.  A.  Kilboum,  Mattic  M.  Collins  and  H.  J. 
Wightman. 

Slippery  Rock— Tune  12,  9  a.  m.  Deputy 
Supt  R.  M.  McNcal,  Principal  G.  M.  Philips, 
and  Supts.  John  Morrow,  Addison  L.  Jones, 
L.  L.  Himcs,  Samuel  B.  Bayle,  C.  G.  Lewellyn 
and  W.  R.  Longstreet 

Lock  Haven- June  17.  9  a.  m.  Deputy 
Supt  R.  B.  Teitrick,  Pnncipal  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  and  Supts.  S.  S.  Willard.  Miles  A.  Mill- 
iron,  Daniel  Flcishcr,  David  O.  Etters,  Joseph 
Howerth  and  Owen  R.  Wilt 

Edinboro— June  17,  9  a.  m.  Deputy  Supt. 
R.  M.  McNeal,  Principal  James  E.  Ament,  and 
Supts.  C.  G.  Canon,  T.  M.  Morrison,  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  O.  J.  Gunning,  James  N.  Muir  and 
Orrin  C.  Lester. 

Qarion — June  17,  9  a.  m.  Deputy  Supt 
A.  D.  Glenn,  Principal  Andrew  Thomas 
Smith,  and  Supts.  J.  L.  Seltzer,  G.  B.  Milnor, 
E.  R.  Barclay,  R.  K.  Buchrle,  D.  W.  Seibert 
and  U.  G.  Smith. 

East  Stroudsburg — ^June  17,  9  a.  m.  State 
Supt  N.  C  Schaeffcr,  Principal  T.  B.  Noss, 
and  Supts.  T.  S.  Davis,  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger, 
W.  A.  Kelly,  T.  B.  Shank,  F.  H.  Jarvis  and 
Samuel  H.  Dean. 


Millersville— June  19,  9  a.  m.  State  Supt 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Principal  John  F.  Bigler,  and 
Supts.  Dallas  W.  Armstrong;  Charles  F. 
Hoban,  G.  W.  Phillips,  R.  T.  Adams,  H.  V.  B. 
Garver  and  A.  Wanner. 

Kutztown— June  19,  9  a.  m.  Dept.  Supt. 
R.  B.  Teitrick,  Principal  Albert  E.  Maltby,  and 
Supts.  Charles  W.  Stine,  Ira  N.  McCloskcy, 
J.  Horace  Landis,  J.  W.  Gruver,  H.  J.  Wickey 
and  J.  W.  Cooper. 

Shippensburg— June  19,  9  a.  m.  Dept  Supt 
A.  D.  Glenn,  Pnncipal  J.  R.  Flickinger,  and 
Supts.  J.  L.  Allison,  Charles  A.  Babcock,  W. 
A.  Wilson,  J.  M.  Shelley,  R.  S.  Penfield  and 
Burdette  S.  Bayle. 

Bloomsburg— June  19,  9  a.  m.  Dept  Supt 
R.  M.  McNeal,  Principal  J.  George  Becht, 
and  Supts.  Frank  Koehler,  Elmer  B.  Ziegler, 
J.  Kelso  Green.  J.  E.  R.  Killgore,  D.  P.  Staple- 
ton  and  Ira  Shipman. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  State  Teachers*  Certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  to  college  ^aduates. 

1291.  John  F.  Frantz,  Lancaster,  Lancaster 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
March  12,  1906. 

1292.  J.  Marvin  Shick,  Femdale,  Bucks 
county,  Lafayette  College,  Ph.B.,  March  12, 
1906. 

1293.  Eari  D.  Thompson,  South  Oil  City, 
Venango  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B., 
March  12,  1906. 

1294.  Geo.  Robt  Brobst,  Northampton, 
Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, B.S.,  March  12,  1906. 

1295.  Eugene  M.  Handwem,  Germansville, 
Lehigh  county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.B., 
March  21,  1906. 

1296.  C.  V.  Shoemaker,  Woodbury,  Bedford 
county,  Eastern  (Va.)  College,  A.B.,  April  4, 
1906. 

1297.  Letitia  Belle  Clark,  Lancaster,  Lancas- 
ter county,  Wilson  College,  A.B.,  April  4  X906. 

1298.  Elmer  E.  Kuntz,  Lansford,  Carbon 
county,  Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  April  4,  1906. 

1299.  Myrtle  E.  Waugh,  Johnstown,  Cam- 
bria county,  Pittsburg  Female  College,  B.S., 
April  5,  1906. 

1300.  Daniel  L.  Rich,  Pittsburg,  Waynesburg 
College,  A.B.,  April  11,  1906. 

1301.  Katharine  M.  Ulery,  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  county,  Kee  Mar  College,  A.B., 
April  17.  1906. 

1302.  Philip  Reilly,  Orwell,  Bradford  county, 
Bucknell  College,  A.B.,  April  17,  1906. 

1303.  Dora  Squires  Ritchey,  Oil  City,  Ven- 
ango county,  Lenox  College,  A.M.,  April  17, 
i9g6. 

1304.  Henry  D.  Hoffman,  Youngstown, 
Westmoreland  county,  St  Vincent  College, 
A.B.,  April  17,  1906. 

1305.  Laura  M.  Shaw,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
county,  Wilson  College,  A.B.,  April  17,  1906. 

1306.  Mabel  Saul  Greenville,  Mercer  county, 
Thiel  College,  A.B.,  April  17,  1906. 

1307.  Eleanor  Jennings  Long,  Easton,  North- 
ampton county,  Mt  fiolyoke  College,  A.B., 
April  24,  1906. 
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1308.  Gertrude  Bcil,  Greenville,  Mercer 
county,  Thiel  College,  A.B.,  April  24,  1906. 

1309.  James  G.  Pentz,  Greenville,  Mercer 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  April  24,  1906. 

1310.  Chas.  A.  Miller,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  Susquehanna  University,  A.B.,  April 
25,  1906. 

131 1.  L.  Wayne  Jones,  Sigel,  Jefferson 
county.  Grove  City  College,  B.S.,  April  30, 
1906. 

131 2.  Emma  Gertrude  Kunze,  Philadelphia, 
Cornell  University,  A.B.,  April  30,  1906. 

1313.  James  Hippie,  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  April  30, 
1906. 

13 14.  W.  W.  Bruner,  CarroUtown,  Cambria 
county.  Central  Pennsylvanfa  College,  B.S.» 
May  3,  1906. 

1315.  Charles  B.  Fager,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Dau- 
phin county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  May 

7,  1906. 

1316.  Martha  L.  Sanford,  Sheridanville,  Al- 
legheny county,  Syracuse  University,  Ph.B., 
May  8,  1906. 

1317.  Henry  J.  Barrett,  Curwensville,  Clear- 
field county,  Wooster  University,  A.B.,  May 

8,  190b. 

13 18.  Fannie  B.  Gilgore,  Swarthmore,  Dela- 
ware county,  Swarthmore  College,  A.B.,  May 

9,  1906. 

13 19.  Fannie  M.  Jacobs,  Selinsgrove,  Snydep 
county,  Susquehanna  University,  B.S.,  May  14, 
1906. 

1320.  Emma  G.  Bair,  Hanover,  York  county, 
Irving  College,  B.S.,  May  14,  1906. 

1321.  W.  W.  Stauffer,  Selinsgrove,  Snyder 
county,  Susquehanna  University,  B.S.,  May  14, 
1906. 

1322.  Harry  W.  Shimer,  Sigfried,  North- 
ampton county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.B.,  May 
14,  1906. 

1323.  Pearl  L.  Anderson,  Leechburg,  Arm- 
strong county,  Westminster  College,  A.B.,  Mav 
14,  1906. 

1324.  Minnie  P.  Taylor,  Wilkinsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  May 
14,  1906. 

1325.  Gilbert  H.  Jones,  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
county,  Wilberforce  College,  A.B.,  May  14, 
1906. 

1326.  James  W.  Alexander,  Shamokin, 
Northumberland  county,  Princeton  College, 
A.B.,  May  14,  1906. 

1327.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  Ardmore,  Montgom- 
ery county,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.B.,  May  22, 
1906. 

1328.  Meredith  D.  Morris,  Bradford,  Mc- 
Kean  county,  Mount  Union  College,  A.B., 
May  22,  1906. 

1329.  Charles  H.  Meyer,  Johnstown,  Cam- 
bria county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.,  May 
22,  1906. 

1330.  Francis  M.  Line,  Latrobe,  Westmore- 
land county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.B.,  May  22,  1906. 

1331.  J.  R-  Du  Priest,  Clearfield,  Clearfield 
county,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  B.S., 
May  24,  1906. 

1332.  Nellie  A.  Myers,  Cooperstown,  Ven- 
ango county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June 
6,  1906. 

^333-  Elizabeth   Pearl   Howe,   Beaver  Falls, 


Beaver  county,  Geneva  College,  B.S.,  June  6^ 
1906. 

1334.  Elizabeth  M.  Bowman,  Spring  Forge, 
York  county,  Ir\Mng  College,  B.S.,  June  6,  1906. 

1335-  Edna  K.  Fearl,  Johnstown,  Cambria 
county,  Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  June  6,  1906. 

1336.  Harriet  B.  Scofield,  Shamokin.  North- 
umberland county,  Vassar  College,  A.B.,  June 
IS,  1906. 

^337'  Arthur  S.  Gilmore,  Williamsport,  Ly- 
coming county,  Lehigh  University,  A. B.,  June 
15,  1906. 

1338.  Eva  A.  Gordon,  Corry,  Erie  county. 
Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June  26,  1906. 

1339-  Howard  H.  Krauss,  East  Greenville, 
Montgomery  county,  Muhlenberg  College, 
A.B.,  June  26,  1906. 

1340-  J-  Howard  Bream,  Gettysburg.  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  June  26, 
1906. 

1341.  Thomas  K.  Johnston,  Oakdale,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Grove  City  College.  A.B.,  June 
26,  1906. 

1342.  Anna  Mary  McKirdy,  Bellevue,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, A.B.,  June  26,  1906. 

1343.  Ralph  H.  Gardner,  Slipper\'  Rock, 
Butler  county,  Grove  City  College,  B.S.,  June 

26,  1906. 

1344.  W.  Morton  Edwards,  Defiance.  Bed- 
ford county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.B.,  June  26,  1906. 

1345.  Margaret  E.  Myers,  Reynoldsville,  Jef- 
ferson county,  Thiel  College,  A.B.,  June  26, 
1906. 

1346.  Anna  Adair  Houston,  Butler.  Butler 
county,  Westminster  College,  A.B.,  June  26, 
1906. 

1347.  Ernest  S.  Wolf,  Abbottstown.  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  B.S.,  June  2d, 
1906. 

A.B.,  Augfust  21,  1906. 

1348.  Edith  Thompson,  West  Middlesex, 
Mercer  county,  Westminster  College,  B.S., 
June  26,  1906. 

1349.  Daisy  Belle  Ramsey,  Butler.  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1350.  Daniel  H.  Bauman,  Mance,  Somerset 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1351.  Pauline  Cope,  Easton,  Northampton 
county,  Wilson  College,  A.B.,  June  27,  1906. 

1352.  Frank  H.  MacLaughlin,  Meadville, 
Crawford  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B., 
June  27.  1906. 

1353.  W.  J.  Smith.  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1354.  Milton  H.  N.  Ritter,  Macungie.  Lehigh 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1355-  Grace  Beatrice  Magdalene  Zufall, 
Meyersdale,  Somerset  county,  Irving  College, 
B.S.,  June  27.  1906. 

1356.  Mabel  Welch.  Jamestown,  Mercer 
county,  Westminster  College,  Ph.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1357.  Myrtle  Herbert,  Scottdale,  Westmore- 
land   county,    Allegheny    College,   A.B.,   June 

27,  1906. 

1358.  Mabel     Roy,      Waynesburg,      Greene 
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county,  Wayncsburg  College,  A.B.,  June  27, 
1906. 

1359-  Frank  A.  NefF,  Slatington,  Lehigh 
county,  Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  June  28,  igoiS. 

1360.  John  W.  B.  Shantz,  Mactirgie,  Lehigh 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A-B.,  June  58, 
1906. 

1361.  Lcidy  B.  Sterner,  Richlandtown,  Bucks 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  A.B.,  June  28, 
1906. 

1362.  Harold  S.  Lewars,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania College,  A.B.,  June  28,  1906, 

1363.  Charles  R.  Shultz,  Scottdale,  West- 
moreland county,  Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  June 
28,  1906. 

1364.  India  Stephenson,  Edp^ewood,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, A.B.,  July  2,  1906. 

1365.  R.  D.  Reider,  Middletown,  Dauphin 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  B.S.,  July  2, 
1906. 

1366.  Clarence  C.  Crawford,  New  Alexan- 
dria, Westmoreland  county,  Grove  City  Col- 
lege, Ph.B.,  July  2,  1906. 

1367.  Solomon  A.  Rhoads,  Sandy  Lake, 
Mercer  county.  Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  July 
2,  1906. 

1368.  Deborah  Haymaker,  Duquesne,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Ohio  Wesleyan  College,  A.B., 
July  3,  1906. 

1369.  J.  Linwood  Eisenberg,  Royersford, 
Montgomery  county,  Ursinus  College,  A.B., 
July  3,  1906. 

1370.  Erma  Rogers,  Franklin,  Venango 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  July  3,  I9c55. 

137 1.  Goffrey  A.  Lyon,  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county,  Allegheny  College,  B.S.,  July  9, 
1906. 

1372.  Chas.  D.  Faunce,  Conneautville,  Craw- 
ford county,  Buchtel  College,  B.S.,  July  9,  1506. 

'^27Z'  Miles  Timlin,  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  Bucknell  College,  B.S.,  July  9,  1906. 

1374.  Mary  Edna  Herring,  York,  York 
county,  Irving  College,  A.B..  July  9,  1906. 

1375-  Erwin  W.  Grove,  Pennsburg,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Lafayette  College,  Ph.B.,  July 
10,  1906. 

1376.  Mary  J.  McKinley,  Butler,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  10, 
1906. 

1377.  L.  G.  Bennett,  Atlantic,  Crawford 
county,  Westminster  College,  A.B.,  July  10, 
1906. 

1378.  Kathryne  E.  Williamson,  Lehighton, 
Carbon  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July 
10,  1906. 

1379-  Nancy  Frew,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  10, 
1906. 

1380.  Frances  G.  Winter,  Alexandria,  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Woman's  College  (Frederick, 
Md.),  A.B.,  July  10,  1906. 

1381.  John  F.  Allison,  Slippery  Rock,  Butler 
county.  Grove  City  College,  B.S.,  July  16, 
1906. 

1382.  George  S.  Rentz,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  B.S.,  July  16, 
1906. 

1383.  Charlotte  C.  Swinnerton,  Bradford, 
McKean  county.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  A.B., 
July  17,  1906. 

1384.  M.    C.    Hoffman,    Palmerton,    Carbon 


county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
July  17,  1906. 

1385.  John  H.  Eisenhauer,  Scottdale,  West- 
moreland county,  Bucknell  College,  A.B.,  July 
17,  1906. 

1386.  Grace  Vivian  Wilson,  Corry,  Erie 
county,  Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  July  17,  1906. 

1387.  Irwin  W.  Ziegler,  Linden  Hall,  Centre 
county,  Bucknell  College,  B.S.,  July  17,  1906. 

1388.  Frederick  G.  Masters,  Rockwood, 
Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania  College,  B.S., 

i  July  17,  1906. 

1389.  Ethel  Arnold,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
,  county,  Waynesburg  College,  Ph.B.,  July  17, 
I    1906. 

1390.  Blanche  Luella  Myers,  Skidmore, 
!  Lawrence  county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B., 

July  18,  1906. 

1 391.  Albert  M.  Hinkel,  New  Sinsheim, 
I  York  county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  July 

23,  1906. 

1392.  C.  C.  Hoovler,  Utica,  Venango 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  23, 
1906. 

1393.  Lucy  Atwell,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  July  23, 
1906. 

1394.  H.  Clyde  Brillhart,  Glen  Rock,  York 
county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  July  23, 
1906. 

1395.  Miles  Abdel  Keasey,  Philadelphia,  Ur- 
sinus College,  A.B.,  July  24,  1906. 

1396.  Ida  M.  Martin,  Annville.  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.B.,  July  30, 
1906. 

1397.  Carmon  Ross,  Doylestown,  Bucks 
county,  Lafayette  College,  Ph.B.,  July  30,  1906. 

1398.  Darius  W.  Berky,  Clayton,  Berks 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B., 
July  30,  1906. 

1399.  Edith  R  Lane,  Ulysses,  Potter  county, 
Bucknell  University,  Ph.B.,  July  30,  1906. 

1400.  Georgia  Cranston,  Harrisburg,  Dau- 
phin county,  Dickinson  College,  A.B.,  August 
I,  1906. 

1401.  Wm,  C.  Graham,  Wilkinsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Tarke's  (Mo.)  College,  A.B., 
August  I,  1906. 

1402.  John  A.  Lesh,  Monroe  county,  Taylor 
(Ind.)  University,  Ph.B.,  August  3,  1906. 

1403.  Olga  Hundertmark,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Waynesburg  College,  Ph.B., 
August  13,  1906. 

1404.  Thomas  G.  Peffer,  McKean,  Erie 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August  13, 
1906. 

1405.  James  Z.  Sloan,  Apollo,  Armstrong 
county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August  13, 
1906. 

1406.  Floyd  H.  Taylor,  Skinners  Eddy,  Wy- 
oming county,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
B.S.,  August  13.  1906. 

1407.  C.  R.  Bane,  Clays ville,  Washington 
county.  Grove  City  (College,  Ph.B.,  August  13, 
1906. 

1408.  R.  Edward  Knarr,  DuBois,  Clearfield 
county,  Wittenberg  (O.)  College,  A.B.,  Aug- 
ust 13,  1906. 

1409.  Katherine  E.  Curtin,  Dunmore,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  St  Joseph^s  (Md.)  College, 
A.B.,  August  13,  1906. 

14 10.  J.  Elder  Bryan,  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
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county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  August  i6. 
1906. 

121 1.  Mantie  Etta  Strawn,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  county,  Waynesburg  College,  Ph.B., 
August  16,  1906. 

1412.  Anna  M.  Slease,  Sheridanville,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Woman's  (Balto.,  Md.)  College, 

1413.  Marguerite  B.  McClintock,  MeadviOe, 
Crawford  county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B., 
August  21,  1906. 

14 14.  Bess  B.  Montgomery,  Grove  City,  Mer- 
cer county,  Grove  City  College,  A.B.,  August 
23,  1906. 

1415.  Frederick  Shumaker,  Kelly  Station, 
Armstrong  county,  Grove  City  College,  A.B., 
August  23,  1906. 

1416.  W.  Howard  Hoke,  Gettysburg,  Adams 
county,  Dickinson  College,  A.6.,  August  27, 
1906. 

1417.  Chas.  O.  Frank,  Bloomsbur;^,  Colum- 
bia county,  Susquehanna  University,  A.B., 
August  27.  1906. 

I4i8u  J.  G.  Lytle,  Grove  City,  Mercer  county, 


Grove  City  College,  A.M.,  August  27,  1906. 

1419.  J.    P.    Smithgall,    Montour sville,    In- 
coming   county,    Bucknell    University,    B.S., 


September  4,  1906. 

1420.  Mabel  Kuhlman,  Ursinus,  Somerset 
county,  Irving  Female  College,  B.S.,  Septem- 
ber II,  1906. 

1421.  Glenn  H.  Crowther,  Grove  City,  Mer- 
cer county,  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  Septem- 
ber II,  1906. 

1422.  John  D.  Speer,  Ardmore,  Montgomery 
county,  Cornell  University,  A.B.,  September 
II,  1906. 

1423.  Elam  G.  Hess,  Chambersburg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Pennsylvania  College,  A.B.,  Sep- 
tember II,  1906. 

1424.  Chas.  B.  Heinly,  York,  York  county, 
Ursinus  College,  A.B.,  September  14,  1906. 

1425.  AUeine  Affantranger,  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  Septem- 
ber 24,  190(5. 

1426.  H.  G.  Allebach,  Green  Lane,  Montgom- 
ery county.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  B.S., 
September  24,  1906. 

1427.  Louis  M.  Boozell,  Economy,  Beaver 
county.  Grove  City  College,  Ph.B.,  September 
24.  1906, 

1428.  Ethel  I.  Lutz,  Perryopolis,  Fayette 
county,  Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  September  24, 
1906. 

1429.  Werner  Elster  De  Turck,  Kutztown, 
Berks  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
A.B.,  October  29,  1906. 

1430.  Joseph  W.  Mayne,  Mt.  Jackson,  Law- 
rence county.  Grove  City  College,  B.S.,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1906. 

1431.  Florence  M.  Underwood.  Mechanics- 
burg,  Cumberland  county,  Wilson  College, 
A.B.,  October  29,  1906. 

1432.  Louisa  M.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county.  Western  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, A.B..  October  29,  1906. 

1433.  Charles  E.  Dietz,  South  Bethlehem, 
Lehigh  county,  Princeton  University,  A.B., 
October  29,  1906. 

1434.  Oren  J.  Barnes,  Mansfield,  Tioga 
county,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  B.S.,  No- 
vember 13,  1906. 

1435.  Anna    M.    Crans,    McKeesport,   Alle- 


gheny county,  Cornell  University,  B.S.,  No- 
vember 22,  1906. 

1436.  J.  R  Helman,  Fannettsburg,  Franklin 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll^;e,  Ph.B.» 
November  22,  1906. 

1437.  Jessie  H.  Spielman,  Greencastle,  Frank- 
lin county,  Wilson  College,  A.B.,  November  22, 
1906. 

14381  James  M.  Hammond,  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Bethany  College,  A.B.,  Novem- 
ber is,  1906. 

1439.  Lillian  M.  Schott,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.B.,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1906. 

1440.  Harry  W.  Smith,  Orwigsburg,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  Dickinson  College,  Ph.B.,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1906. 

1441.  0.  D.  Miller,  Zelienople,  Butler  county, 
Muhlenberg  College,  A.B.,  December  10,  19061 

1442.  Eva  M.  Bacher,  Greenville,  Mercer 
county,  Thiel  College,  A.B.,  December  27,  1906. 

1443.  Sara  K  Helm,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  A.B.,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1906. 

1444.  Nathan  .H.  Phillips,  Girard,  Erie 
county,  Allegheny  College,  A.B.,  December 
27,  1906. 

ITEMS    FROM   REPORTS. 


Armstrong.— Supt.  Milliron:  Our  380 
schools  have  all  been  visited  this  term,  spend- 
ing an  average  of  one  hour  in  each  school 
Seventeen  local  institutes  were  held,  and  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  all  of 
them.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  at  Fork's  Church,  Gilpin  town- 
ship, where  we  found  the  large  auditorium 
crowded.  At  each  session  great  good  has  re- 
sulted from  these  meetings.  We  hope,  by  the 
opening  of  next  school  term,  to  have  three 
township  high  schools  in  operation.  The 
teachers  are  doing  excellent  work  this  year* 
and  many  are  preparing  to  attend  school  the 
coming  summer.  Five  of  our  teachers  have 
died  during  the  past  month.  We  feel  their 
loss.  Professor  C.  E.  Haukey,  principal  of 
the  Kittaning  public  schools  was  the  last  to 
be  called.  He  was  one  of  our  strongest 
school  men,  a  graduate  of  Clarion  State  Nor- 
mal, and  Bucknell  University.  Professor 
Frank  W.  Goodwin,  assistant  principal  of 
Edinboro  Normal  School,  and  a  graduate  of 
Edinboro  Normal,  Grove  City  College  and 
Harvard  University  has  been  elected  as  his 
successor. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Lester:  Some  of  our  coun- 
try schools  have  closed.  We  have  had  a  great 
scarcity  of  teachers  this  year;  one  school, 
salary  $35  per  month,  remained  vacant  for 
seven  weeks.  Our  school  boards  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  they  will  have  to  pay  more 
money.  The  outlook  for  our  County  Summer 
Normal  is  good.  We  expect  150  to  160  stu- 
dents. We  have  secured  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault  in  addition  to  five 
teachers  in  our  own  county. 

Berks. — Supt.  Rapp:  I  visited  every  one  of 
our  520  schools  once,  and  60  a  second  time. 
There  are  enrolled  14,653  pupils,  of  whom 
13,059  were  present  at  the  time  of  my  visits. 
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There  were  1,357  over  14  years  of  age,  Ham- 
burg has  fitted  up  an  additional  recitation 
room  and  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school. 

Blair. — Supt.  Davis:  Our  annual  directors* 
convention  was  a  good  meeting.  Of  the  156 
directors,  116  were  present.  Dr.  C  H.  Albert, 
of  Bloomsburg  Normal,  gave  us  two  talks. 
The  directors  did  the  rest  of  the  work,  dis- 
cussing some  half-dozen  important  questions. 
The  interest  was  fine  and  the  discussions 
spirited.  I  have  visited  all  my  country 
schools  twice  except  two  townships,  and  the 
borough  schools  once.  The  majority  are  do- 
ing good  work.  We  have  just  concluded  a 
series  of  eight  district  institutes  throughout 
the  county.  The  attendance  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  very  good. 
.All  the  teachers  of  the  county  except  seven 
were  present  at  at  least  one  of  the  meetings; 
some  were  present  at  more  than  half  of  them. 
The  citizens  do  not  attend  well.  I  wish  some 
one  would  publish  a  "good  recipe"  for  get- 
ting citizens  to  attend  school  meetings. 

Bucks.— Supt.  Shelley:  Institutes  were  held 
at  Buckingham  and  Fallsington.  They  were 
well  attended  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
public  Seven  of  these  meetings  were  held 
during  the  term,  every  one  of  them  successful 
both  in  interest  and  financially. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Jones:  Our  annual  direc- 
tors' convention  was  well  attended.  The  pro- 
gramme was  carried 'out  to  the  letter.  Much 
interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  proceedings. 
Professor  R.  M.  McNeal  delivered  a  strong 
address.  Dr.  Conwell  lectured  in  the  evening. 
Cameron.— Supt.  Collins :  A  successful  local 
institute  was  held  during  the  month  in  Drift- 
wood. Arithmetic  was  the  principal  subject 
of  discussion.  Professor  Gartner  of  Renovo 
gave  an  interesting  talk  in  the  afternoon. 

Clinton.— Supt.  McCloskey:  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Tylersville,  Loganton, 
Renovo  and  Salona.  Large  audiences  were 
present.  Our  teachers  were  ready  to  respond 
to  every  duty  required  of  them.  The  parents 
soon  become  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and 
cheerfully  cooperate  with  them  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  In  many  of  the  rural 
districts  the  directors  have  a  systematic  way 
of  visiting  the  schools  in  a  body.  The  teach- 
ers and  pupils  feel  hi^rhly  honored  by  these 
social  calls.  Our  schools  are  doing  good 
work. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Green :  Eleven  local  in- 
stitutes have  been  held.  The  annual  oratorical 
contest  of  the  Shiooensburg  high  school  was 
an  interesting  event.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
$15,  $10  and  $5  in  gold  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.^  A.  Aughinbaugh,  who  are  generous,  public- 
spirited  residents  of  Shippensburg«  The  ex- 
ercises were  very  creditable  and  each  partici- 
pant deserved  praise.  The  annual  directors 
convention  was  a  good  meeting,  with  105  di- 
rectors in  attendance.  Important  questions 
of  school  administration  were  ably  discussed. 
Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin  gave  several  very 
profitable  lectures.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "The  Community  and  the 
School,"  at  the  evening  session.     The  county 


diploma  examination  was  held  March  16. 
Sixty  pupils  took  the  examination.  Six 
pupils  from  the  New  Kingston  school  dis- 
trict were  successful  in  passing  it  Their 
teacher,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ward,  arranged  a  com- 
mencement exercise  for  them,  at  which  the 
County  Supt.  presented  the  diplomas.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Gehr,  president  of  the  Carlisle  school 
board,  delivered  an  address.  The  exercises 
were  very  commendable  and  were  largely  at- 
tended. It  is  hoped  that  other  districts  will 
in  the  future  arrange  for  similar  exercises. 

Forest. — Supt  Morrison:  Interesting  local 
institutes  were  held  at  Kingslev,  Hickory  and 
Tionesta.  Gertrude  Hill,  Augusta  Korb, 
Blanche  Hunter  and  Luella  Handy,  teachers 
in  rural  schools,  each  gave  an  evening  enter- 
tainment recently,  and  devoted  the  proceeds 
to  the  ourchase  of  a  set  of  eight  maps  for  each 
of  their  schools.  The  event  of  greatest  in- 
terest connected  with  the  schools  during  the 
month  covered  by  this  report,  was  the  third 
annual  competitive  examination  for  scholar- 
ships to  Qarion  State  Normal  School,  spring 
term,  1907.  Forty-two  students,  representinir 
every  district  in  the  county,  took  the  examina- 
tion. From  this  test  the  following  twelve 
were  awarded  scholarships:  Harry  Smith, 
Evelyn  Kiser,  Walter  Dunham,  Ernest  Nelson, 
Edna  Taylor,  Qara  Head,  Robert  Huling, 
Vemie  Miller,  Augusta  Brewer,  Homer  Jones, 
Howard  Harp  and  Zora  Hartman.  These 
scholarships  aggregating  about  $600,  were 
given  by  the  same  generous  gentleman  who 
gave  the  same  number  during  the  two  preced- 
ing years. 

Greene. — Supt.  Stewart:  Four  teachers  have 
resigned  this  month.  Three  of  the  vacancies 
have  been  filled.  Two  local  institutes  which 
I  attended  were  enthusiastic  and  helpful  meet- 
ings.    The  attendance  was  very  good. 

Huntingdon.— Supt  Dell:  Eight  local  insti- 
tutes have  been  held,  a  large  audience  present 
at  each  of  them.  Our  schools  are  graduat- 
ing more  pupils  this  year.  Most  of  them  are 
strong.  The  superintendent  is  examining  all 
personally.  The  attendance  is  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  county.  Professor  Parsons,  of 
the  Orbisonia  schools,  one  of  our  best  prin- 
cipals, was  buried  during  the  month.  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Sheeds  has  been  called  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Klinger :  During  the  month 
local  institutes  were  held  at  Richfield,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Center  and  Waterloo.  The  first 
named  was  a  joint  institute  with  Snyder 
county;  the  last,  a  joint  meeting  with  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Franklin.  Rev.  B.  H.  Hart,  of 
Harrisburg,  delivered  a  lecture  at  Center,  at 
one  of  the  evening  sessions. 

Lackawanna.— Supt  Taylor:  During  the 
month  of  March  I  have  visited  forty  schools. 
Elmhurst  borough  has  a  graded  school  of 
three  rooms,  with  97  pupils  enrolled.  Each 
teacher  instructs  three  grades,  and  the  ninth 
grade  is  doing  high  school  work.  Roaring 
Brook  maintains  two  district  schools,  with  33 
pupils  enrolled.  In  one  of  these  schools  at- 
tendance is  very  irrefirular.  Roaring  Brook 
township  surrounds  Elmhurst  borough.  If 
these   two   districts   could   unite   and   run   a 
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school  of  ten  grades,  with  four  teachers,  and 
do  two  years  of  high  school  work,  much  better 
results  might  be  obtained.  Winton  borough 
needs  another  building  before  the  next  term 
opens  in  September.  Carbondale  township 
schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  building 
at  No.  4  school  should  be  enlarged  and  an- 
other teacher  employed.  The  new  township 
high  school,  established  here  last  September, 
is  doing  well,  but  the  attendance  is  not  as 
large  as  it  should  be.  On  the  morning  of 
March  29th  the  South  Abinfi^ton  high  school 
building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
a  handsome,  commodious  building  of  eight 
rooms  with  a  modem  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  and  was  equipped  with  the  best 
furniture.  This  building,  erected  ten  years 
ago,  cost  at  that  time  about  $12,000. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Our  annual  direc- 
tors' convention  was  a  grand  success.  The 
•majority  of  directors  attended  both  days.  The 
instructors  were  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
Deputy  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  D.  F.  Fortney. 
Esq.,  and  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull.  Excellent 
•papers  were  read  by  C.  K.  Witmer,  Esq., 
Harry  Moyer,  S.  W.  Beckley  and  Thos.  L. 
Becker. 

Lycoming.— Supt.  Milnor:  Six  local  insti- 
•tutcs  were  held  during  the  month  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Association. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  teachers  in  at- 
tendance during  three  profitable  and  interest- 
ling  sessions.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were:  Care  of  Text  Books  and  Supplies, 
I^rimary  Arithmetic,  Language,  History, 
School  Room  Decoration  and  the  Common 
'School  Diploma  Examination.  Supts.  Lose, 
»of  Williamsport,  and  Fetzer,  of  ISforthumber- 
iland,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. L  R.  Fleming,  president  of  the  Di- 
rectors' Association,  gave  an  inspiring  address 
on  The  School  and  the  State.  Excellent 
music  was  furnished  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Montgomery  schools  and  local  talent.  Dr. 
W.  Quay  Roselle,  of  Williamsport,  was  the 
evening  lecturer. 

McKean.— Supt.  Foltz:  Three  of  our  pre- 
liminary high  school  contests  have  already 
been  held.  Principals,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  results, 
.and  we  already  notice  improvement  in  the 
•work  in  English.  Our  plan  is  this:  By  a 
•preliminary  contest  in  which  each  school  was 
represented  by  a  debater  and  a  reader,  the 
'high  schools  of  the  county  were  ranked  from 
one  to  six,  according  to  the  percents  obtained. 
Beginning  in  the  fall,  the  two  schools  of  low- 
est rank  met  and  contested  for  fifth  place, 
-the  losers  l)ecoming  number  six  for  next  year. 
The  winners  of  this  first  contest  met  num- 
'ber  four  to  determine  fourth  rank.  When 
second  place  has  been  determined,  the  contests 
'Cease  for  the  current  school  year;  but  will  be 
taken  up  again  in  September  by  the  two 
schools  of  lowest  rank.  Number  two  and 
number  one  meet  each  year  at  County  Insti- 
tute, furnishing  one  of  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. All  the  contests  consist  of  essay, 
oration,  reading  and  debate.  The  same  ques- 
tion is  used  for  all  the  debates  throughout  the 
jyear  except  the  one  held  at  Institute,  and  the 


winners  retain  the  same  side  in  each  succeed- 
ing contest.  Regulations  are  made  and  ques- 
tions for  debate  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  prin- 
cipals during  Institute  week.  The  County 
Superintendent,  who  is  president  of  the 
League,  appoints  all  judges. 

Miffun. — Supt.  Wills:  The  new  building  in 
Freedom  Ind.  district  is  a  magnificent,  brick 
structure  with  all  the  modem  improvements. 
At  the  dedication  the  principal  address  was 
made  by  Professor  J.  A.  Myers,  of  Juniata 
College.  The  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  of  Lewistown. 
presented  a  handsome  flag  to  the  school.  Mr. 
Benj.  Rubble  made  the  presentation  speech, 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Rhodes,  president  of  the 
school  board,  accepted  the  flag.  Brown  town- 
ship purchased  a  very  fine  Crowell  physical 
laboratory  for  their  high  school  at  Reedsvillc, 
and  had  shelving  put  up  for  their  museum  dis- 
play. Many  of  our  schools  have  closed.  The 
Menno  township  high  school  held  appropriate 
commencement  exercises. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Grim:  The  annual 
directors'  convention  was  a  very  successful 
meeting.  Only  a  few  districts  failed  to  be 
represented.  The  County  Educational  Qub, 
an  organization  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, is  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence  and 
is  more  active  than  ever.  It  is  a  splendid 
meeting  place,  for  mutual  and  helpful  ac- 
quaintance and  for  the  further  development 
of  county  ideals. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Fetzer:  At  our 
Directors'  Association  ninety  members^  were 
present.  It  was  the  most  spirited  meeting  of 
Directors  I  have  attended.  Professor  A.  B. 
Wallize,  Hon.  Frank  C.  Bowersox  and  Dr. 
George  Leslie  Omwake  addressed  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  teachers'  retirement  fund  pro- 
voked most  discussion.  At  Leek  Kill.  Hick- 
ory Comers,  McEwensville  and  Snydertown 
we  held  local  institutes.  Better  attendance 
and  more  interest  were  manifested  on  part 
of  teachers  than  last  year.  The  building  in 
Upper  Augusta  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
has  been  rebuilt  and  school  is  again  in  session. 
The  room  is  nkely  finished  and  furnished  with 
single  seats. 

Pike.— Supt.  Westbrook:  The  last  of  the 
district  institutes  was  held  at  Dingman's 
Ferry.  These  meetings  are  growing  in  favor 
among  both  teachers  and  patrons  and  are 
doing  much  toward  molding  edticational  senti- 
ment. Final  examination  questions  were  fur- 
nished to  teachers  in  districts  which  adopted 
the  graded  course  of  study.  The  results  show 
an  improvement  over  last  year. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Walbom :  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Port  Trevorton  and  Middleburg. 
Several  of  our  districts  should  have  township 
high  schools,  and  efforts  are  being  mpdc  to 
have  at  least  two  more  of  these  schools  started 
next  year. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Seibert:  A  number  of 
local  institutes  were  held  this  month.  Many 
patrons  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  Meyersdale  school  board  de- 
serves credit  for  the  effort  made  in  arousing 
public  sentiment  which  carried  through  the 
project  of  a  bond  issue. of  $40,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  twelve-room  school  building. 
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Tioga. — Supt.  Longstrect:  During  the 
month  I  visited  forty-four  rural  schools  and 
attended  three  educational  meetings.  The 
bad  roads  have  made  school  visitation  un- 
usually difficult.  During  the  school  year  thus 
far  we  have  held  eighteen  educational  meet- 
inngs,  viz.:  fourteen  local  institutes,  two 
county  teachers'  associations,  the  directors' 
convention  and  the  annual  county  institute. 
On  the  whole  the  work  at  these  meetings  has 
been   satisfactory. 

Union.— Supt.  Stapleton:  Buffalo  township 
and  the  schools  in  general  regret  the  loss  by 
death  of  a  faithful  director,  Mr.  S.  O.  Spotts, 
who  was  president  of  the  Buffalo  school  board 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  treasurer.  The  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  New  Berlin  in  the  seminary 
building,  March  2.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  a  full  and  mteresting  programme  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  Many  of  the  seven- 
month  schools  have  closed.  In  seven  months 
the  township  high  school  course  cannot  be 
completed  satisfactorily. 

Warren.— Supt.  Gunning:  Two  well  at- 
tended local  institutes  were  held  during  the 
month,  at  Garland  and  at  Glade  Run.  The 
latter  was  unusuallv  interesting,  many  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Warren  schools  giving  talks 
and   reading  papers  of  a  helpful  character. 

Washington.— Supt.  Hall:  The  schools  are 
prosperous.  Educational  meetings  are  num- 
erous and  well  attended.  All  things  are  look- 
ing toward  a  more  hopeful  future.  Every 
one  takes  a  deeper  interest  in  the  schools. 
Patrons  visit  more.  The  work  is  more  gen- 
erally understood.  The  demand  for  better 
teachers  is  growing,  and  if  a  school  is  doing 
but  little  good  the  teacher  is  asked  to  resign. 
The  interest  of  the  children  is  first,  and,  if 
the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be  it  is  closed 
and  a  new  teacher  is  secured. 

Wayne.— Supt  Hower:  All  the  schools  of 
the  county  have  been  visited,  except  a  fe^ 
that  were  temporarily  closed  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  In  nearly  all  rural  districts  the  con- 
solidation of  small  schools  is  an  educational 
necessity.  Many  of  the  pupils  leave  school  in 
the  early  spring  on  the  slightest  pretext.  The 
only  exceptions  are  the  schools  that  are 
blessed  with  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  fill 
their  pupils  with  inspiration  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  an  hour 
of  school.  May  the  kind  fates  send  us  many 
of  these  blessed  teachers  for  next  year.  The 
spring  rural  examinations  have  been  held. 
Much  good  work  was  done.  The  courts  of 
the  county  recently  awarded  full  tuition  to 
Honesdale  for  pupils  attending  high  school 
from  Bethany  where  no  high  school  was  main- 
tained. 

Archbald.— Supt.  Kelly:  A  set  of  "Historic 
Characters  and  Famous  Events"  has  been 
placed  Jn  the  school  library.  Two  new  or- 
gans were  purchased  by  the  pupils  of  the  sec- 
ond ward  schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  a  great  amount  of  real  work  has  been  ac- 
complished so  far  this  term.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  working  to  make  this  the  banner  year  in 
the  history  of  our  schools. 


Danville. — Suot.  Gordy:  A  transit  instru- 
ment with  other  equipment  for  land  surveying 
has  been  ordered  for  use  in  the  high  school, 
following  work  in  plane  trigonometry.  This- 
is  the  first  time  that  practical  instruction  in- 
this  subject  has  been  offered  in  our  high 
school. 

Dun  MORE.— Supt.  Hoban:  On  March  23, 
thirty-two  01  our  teachers  made  a  trip  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  following  places  were- 
visited:  Ellis  Island,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Federal  Hall,  Trinity  Church  and  Cemetery,. 
Plymouth,  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill, 
Faneuil  Hall,  Harvard  University,  Old  North 
Church,  Scenes  of  Boston  Massacre  and  Tea 
Party,  and  the  Old  and  New  State  House. 
Of  special  interest  were  the  homes  and  graves 
of  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau 
and  Louise  M.  Alcott.  It  was  a  great  pil- 
grimage from  a  literary  and  historical  stand- 
point every  moment  of  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  teachers. 

Greensburg.— Supt.  March:  The  board  has 
let  the  contract  for  a  new  eight-room  build- 
ing, to  be  made  of  brick,  with  copper  and  tile 
roof,  double  fan  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating, with  all  its  sanitary  arrangements  up^ 
to  date.  The  teachers,  board  and  townspeople 
have  already  begun  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Edu- 
cational Association,  to  be  held  here  on  July 
2-4.  We  are  expecting  a  large  attendance 
and  a  good  time. 

Lansford.— Supt.  Kuntz:  Usually  at  this 
time  of  year,  boys  go  to  the  mines  for  work 
during  the  summer.  This  year  is  no  excep- 
tion, and  many  of  legitimate  age  have  gone, — 
but  some  under  age,  with  false  affidavits.  We 
have  brought  these  back  to  school,  with  a  few 
exceptions  among  the  foreign  element  whose- 
only  proof  of  age  we  can  secure  is  the  affi- 
davit of  the  parent. 

Monessen.— Supt,  Himelick:  The  teachers 
feel  that  the  work  so  far  has  been  satisfactory. 
Our  schools  arc  better  graded  than  heretofore, 
and  the  work  is  more  uniform.  The  school 
garden  is  more  popular  than  ever.  Much  good 
may  be  done  in  this  line  of  work.  The  board 
will  erect  a  new  eight-room  building  during 
the  summer. 

Phcenixville.— Supt.  Laramy:  The  schools 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  a 
series  of  University  Extension  lectures  in  the 
community.  Professor  Earl  Barnes  has  been 
the  lecturer  and  he  has  also  conducted  each 
week  a  course  of  instruction  and  tests  among 
the  teachers. 

Waynesboro.— Supt.  Reber:  The  senior 
class  of  the  high  school  gave  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch"  on  the  evenings  of 
March  8th  and  9th,  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  performance  was  better  than  that  of  some 
experienced  companies.  The  house  was 
crowded  both  nights  and  a  handsome  sum  was 
realized.  March  14th  was  observed  as 
"Patrons'  Day"  in  our  schools.  There  were 
622  visitors,  all  of  whom  showed  intense  in- 
terest and  gratification  with  every  feature  of 
the  work.  Much  prepared  work  was  on  ex- 
hibition, but  the  regular  programme  of  the  day 
was  carried  out. 
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f  Morning's  ruddy  beam   tints  the  eastern  sky, 

*  (  Let  the  sluggaxd  sleep,  we  must  slumber  shun, 

f  Evening's  gentle  ray    gilds  the  glowing  west, 

'\Hap-py  in  his  toil,  roaming  blithe  and  free, 


Up,  comrades,  climb  the  mountain  high ; 
Ere  night -fall 

Each  hunt  •  er  sighs  for  home  and  rest; 
O      hunt  -  er. 
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hon  •  or  must  be  won.  f  Haste,  haste,  haste,  haste,  the  roer  •  ry  bu  •  gle  rounding,  Chides  our  de  • 
\  Haste,  haste,  haste,  haste,  o'er  rock  and  glacier  bounding,  Soon  each  gallant 

thine's  the  life  for  me.  i  Haste,  haste,  haste,  haste,  with  spoils  in  plenty  la  •  den.  Each  one  is 
\  Haste,  haste,  haste,  haste,  food  wife  or  anxious  maiden,  Wails  her  gallant 
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lay,              chides    our  de  -  lay.  1  f  Morning's  ruddy  beam  tints  the  eastern  sky, 

hunter  will  single    out  his  prey,  j  (Let  the  sluggard  sleep,  we  must  slumber  shun, 

stored,          each      one  is  stored.  )^  ( Evening's  gentle     ray  gilds  the  glowing  west, 

hunter  around  the  humble  board.  /  \  Hap  -  py    m  each  toil,  roaming  blithe  and  free. 
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Up,  comrades,  climb  the  mountain  higli; 

Ere  night  •  fall                                                   hon  •  or  must  be  won.      Tra  la  la  la  la   la 

Each  hunt  •  er    sighs  for  home  and  rest 

Oh,  hunt  -  er,                                                    thine's  the  life  for  me.     Tra  la  la  la  la   la 
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U,  la    la  la  la  la    la, 

Tralalalalala    la,       la,         la. 
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We  Advocate  and  Urge  the  Adoption  of  the 

**  Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books  " 

in  your  Schools  BECAUSE 

We  Know  and  Can  Prove  it  tliat  tlie 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

PERFECT  SELF-BINDERS 
•♦T"  BINDERS 

TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

and  other  practical  aide  in  rebinding  and  repairing  Books  make  the  text  books  last 
fully  twice  as  long  and  keep  them  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary  daring  the  entire 
ediool  year. 

Ask  yoor  neighbor — or  send  to  ns  for  the  proof.   Order  early. — ^We  already  show 
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Important  AnnonncenLent 

A  NEW  SBRfFJI  OF 

NATUBAL  GEOGRAP] 

Redway  and  Hinman 

^  In  this  new  edition  of  a  sterling  series  emphasis  is  laid  on  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  political  geography,  with  just  enough 
physiography  to  bring  out  causal  relations. 

^The  text  is  clear,  interesting  and  explicit. 

^  Two  sets  of  perfect  maps  are  provided,  one  for  study  and  the  other 
for  reference. 

^  The  engravings  are  distinguished  for  their  aptness  and  perfect 
illustrative  character. 

The   series  is  published  in  two  formsi   which 
meet  perfectly  the  various  methods  of  supply 

The  TwO"Book  Edition : 

Natural  Introductory  Geography ^.60 

Natural  School  Geography 1.25 

The  ronr«Book Edition; 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,   Part  I 40 

Natural  Introductory  Geography,  Part  II 40 

Natural  School  Geography,  Part  I .75 

Natural  School  Geography,  Part  II ,     .         .75 
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